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PEEFACE. 


Ik the present edition some alterations have been made in the order of the sepa¬ 
rate Histories, while the Introductory Remarks and the Ancient History ol 
Greece and Rome, wth some other portions, have been either wholly or in part 
re^vritten. To give in the compass of a single volume a detailed history of every 
nation and country which may render any further study superfluous, is a manifest 
impossibility; but the Historical Treasury may ser\'e a good purpose without 
attributing to it a design which was never intended. There are many who are 
unable to enter on courses of historical study, but yet do not wish to remain 
ignorant of the general character of that history which lays before us the pro¬ 
gress of the human mind from the earliest times to^the present. For sucl 
readers it is very important to define clearly.of historical evidence, and 
to put the subject before them in such a manner that they may be able to judge 
for themselves of the truth or the incorrectness of what has been said. 

In history, more perhaps than in any other subject, it is of the greatest 
importance that our knowledge should be derived as much as possible from 
original sources We are not justified in receiving the statements of historians 
on their own undisputed authority. Hence the value of a historical work with¬ 
out references is greatly impaired. In such a case the reader cannot satisfy him¬ 
self whether he is right or vTong in accepting or rejecting any statement: and 
this remark applies especially to those times of which confessedly we have no 
authentic contemporary records. But in a work like this, a multiplicity of 
references would be out of place; in the present edition, therefore, the references 
are chiefly to the works of standard English writers which will furnish any 
further guidance which the reader may require : and to such works the Historical 
Treasury must be regarded as strictly subordinate. If no richer field for tlie 
exercise of the human intellect can be found than that of history, it is not less 
certain that It will not yield its harvest without abundant toil; and in history 
especially it is true that no one can be said to have a real knowledge of any part 
until he has patiently bestowed on it all the labour that it requires, until he lias 
surveyed it in its relations to other parts with which it may be connected, and 
until he has resorted to the best, that is to say, to the original sources of infor¬ 
mation. Tills, if the reader pleases, the references now given will in some 
degree enable him to do; and the writers to whom he is guided will at once 
supply his further wants. 

Not less important are the tests by which genuine history may be distin¬ 
guished from that which is uncertain or false. These tests are laid down in tlie 
Introductory Remarks; and what is there said may enable the reader to form 
some idea of the recent progress and the present state of historical criticism, .os 
applied especially to the histories of Greece and Rome, and of the great empires 
of Assyria, Persia, and Egypt. These tests are of course of universal application: 
if they could not be so applied they would be worthless. Their use must at once 
remove the reader from the region of vague conjecture to a gi-ound where he 
may be sure of his footing. Nothing but confusion of ideas can follow, if from 
a string of legends, such for instance as those of the Trojan wars or the Roman 
kings, we take a few facts not intrinsically incredible ami sot up these as a real 
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history of tho tiine4 Such legends supply indeed an inexhaustible field of 
instruction, but wo misapply them if we seek from them to draw up an authentic 
narrative of events. The criticism which says that they can never bo made to 
yield such a narrative may appear to be simply destructive: but Sir Comewall 
Lewis has rightly and forcibly insisted that ‘resexvrehes into ancient history, 
which lead to merely negative results, arc important and useful as well as similar 
rcs^rches which lead to positive results; they distinguish between fiction, 
wliich, however diverting, instructive or elevating, can never be historical,— 
and reality, which is a necessary attribute of a historical narrative.’* 

Tho value of ancient Oriental history in general may be measured by the 
degree in which the Eastern empires came into contact with Greek thought and 
civilisation. That interest reaches its greatest height in the invasion of Xerxes. 
The battle of Marathon ensured the victory of Helleuic freedom over barbaric 
tj’Tanny, and determined the future history of the world. It was tho subsequent 
work of imperial Athens to exliiblt in its full perfection the freedom of iiuU- 
vidual ndll and action with a voluntary obedience to the supreme law of the 
state. The success of Xerxes would not have averted the future ascendency of 
Rome; but that ascendency would have been an absolute tyranny of the state 
over the inner os well as the public life of every citizen, and the great idea of 
English freedom would in all probability never have been realised. The history 
of Gr^ supplied a link, of which, so far as we can see, iiotliing could have 
remedied the loss. When the task of the Hellenic race was accomplished, Romo 
gathered almost the whole world under her yoke, and merged the interpolitical 
autonomy of separate towns in tho wder life of a nation. But it was necessary 
that some more vigorous races should combine the great system of Roman law 
and national union with the freedom of the indi>idual citizen ; and so from the 
convulsions which attended tho fall of imperial Rome arose the new society of 
Christendom. The Infusion of Teutonic blood ensured the ultimate growth of 
that national life which unites the personal liberty of tho Athenian with the 
Roman genius of law and government, and which has reached its highest de* 
vclopmcnt in tho constitution of England. 

Tliis connection of cause and effect in the history of Europe and the world 
should determine tho onlor in which the histories of the several races and states 
may best be studied. The histories in this volume have accordingly been re¬ 
arranged, eo for as was practicable, in the order of their actual connection. 
This order must exhibit, however imperfectly, the real chain of cause and effect 
which has had its issue in tho society of modern Europe, and must, to a far 
greater degree than any arbitrary arrangement, impress itself upon the memory 
of the reader. The perception of this connection, which can bo nothing less than 
the work of God, mil of itself convince him that ‘ history ’ contains no mean 
treasures. * Whatever there is of greatness in the final cause of all human 
thought and action, God’s glorj* and man’s perfection, that is the measure of the 
greatness of history. Whatever there is of variety and intense interest in human 
nature,—In its elevation, whether proud ns by nature or sanctified as by God’s 
grace; in its suffering, whether blessed or tmblessed, a martjTdom or a judg¬ 
ment ; In its strange reverses, in its varied adventures, in its yet more varied 
powers, its ooun^ and its patience, its genius and its wisdom, its justice and its 
love,—that also is the measure of the interest and variety of history. The 
treasures indeed are ample; but we may more reasonably fear whether we may 
have strength and skill to ^vin them.’ t 

G. W. COX. 


• Astronomy of the Ancients, p.433, 
t Arnold's * Lectures ou Modern History,* p. 22. 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS, 

HISTORICAL, CHRONOLOGICAL, AND GEOGRAPHICAL 


HiffTOBT may be studied from t^vo mo¬ 
tives. It may be regarded as simply the 
record of human action, in which man 
himself is the only agent; or it may be 
looked upon as the field in which we 
must find our evidence for the action of 
a Dinne Power in the world. The end 
may be different, but the process must in 
each case be the same. No conclusions 
can be drawn except from ascertained 
facts; hence the first duty of the his¬ 
torian is to aim more and more at the 
absolute truth of facts. No history is 
wholly without value. The monotonous 
chronicles of Eastern despotisms, the 
vague traditions of savage races, all add 
to our knowledge of the human mind 
and to the stores from w'hich e.xpericnce 
draws her practical lessons. But it is 
impossible for any one man to examine 
fully so vast a field. A complete and 
accurate knowledge of some definite por¬ 
tion of it can be obtained with little 
less than the labour of a lifetime: and 
the method of study becomes therefore at 
least as important as the results which 
are to be gained by it. 

It is clear then, that in order to study 
any history with profit, wo must be able 
to distinguish truth from falsehood, and 
to determine precisely what degree of 
dependence may be placed on the records 
w’hich we m.ay be stud.nnc. The history 
of almost every nation begins with le¬ 
gend; and the first quostion to be an- 
sw-ered is, whether we can determine 
where authentic history begins, or how- 
far the Uvo streams may be iiitcnningled. 
To treat any period, about which w-e 
confess ourselves uncertain, as though it 
were strictly historical, is mere waste of 
time. If we have reason to believe that 
a l^ge amount of fiction enters into the 
early history of Rome, we manifestly 
gam nothing by speaking of anv given 
Mtsof Romulas or Numa as belonging 
to real history. If the tale of the Trojan 
war cannot be depended on, then we 
cannot make use of it to explain the 

Greece. And few things can be more i 


• mischievous than to t.akc the legendary 
! and authentic history of any people, and 
to treat the former as only less sntis- 
^ factory and certain than tlio latter if 
■ we can give no sulllcient evi<ience for the 
truth of any facts, wc cannot be sure of 
the ground on whicli w'o tread, and can 
have no wairant for any conclusions 
which we may draw from them. 

History, then, aims simply at the truth 
of facts. It docs not seek to establish 
any foregone conclusion, and it subjoew 
every narrative to the same (H.^passionatc 
and imliffcrent criticism. The historian 
inay have the strongest convictions ; but 
if he really understands his onice, he 
will never twist a fact to support a fa¬ 
vourite thoorj-, or suppress the know- 
Ictlgeof it because ho fears that it may 
not tell on his own side. 

It follows further, that all hi.story must 

be treated in the same way and bo sub- 
jccteil to the same tests; and thus we 
got at the great criterion by which we 
may distinguish wh.at is uncertain from 
that which is trustworthy. The testi¬ 
mony of contemporary witncs.sos is the 
nuhspeusable condition of genuine his¬ 
tory. Nothing less than this is accepted ^ 
as adequate evidence for anv fact of 
modern times; nothing less than this 
can be sufficient proof of facts recoi-dcd i 
in ancient tradition. The stories of 
Gieck chieftain.s and Roman kings must 
be siibmittotl to precisely the same critl 
cism with the events of yesterday, The 
early history of Rome or Greece must be 
o-xamineii ‘ by the same rules of evidence 
which are applic-d by common consent to 
modern history,’ and tried ‘ by the tests 
by which the reality of modern facts is 
determined.* 

The result of this process in the early | 
history of Rome is to desti-oy the general 
credibility of the narrative prerious to 
the commencement of the Punic wars, 
if we are startled with having to part 
with nnich wliich we had been 
to regard as veritable hi.^torv, oiir n-pret 
will be lo.v^onod by the thought that to 
aetermine tlie limits of our knowlcMge ia 
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really to Increase it. We know more, 
and not less, if wo can show that a ^ven 
fact, of which at the best we could not 
be certain, never took place at all. 

The te^ of contemporary evidence 
miist be appU^ with ImpartltU strictness 
to nil history; and its application enables 
us at once to guard against many errors 
wlilch othcr^vise it would bo difficult to 
avoid. Hence we loam — 

1. That a wTittcu narrative is not 
more trustworthy than oral tradition, 
unless It rests on such evidence. "WTien 
the Homeric poems were reduced to 
wilting, they did not become more his¬ 
torical than they were before. But fur¬ 
ther, we SCO — 

2. That all monuments of whatever 
kind must be judged precisely by the 
same rule with all written narratives. 

Thus wc cannot prove any event of a 
time anterior to contemporary history 
on the oiddcnco of memorials which are 
alleged to belong to that time. This 
rule applies to monuments of victories 
and conquests, Hcrodotussaw in Thrace 
certain pillars wliich proved to him that 
Sosostris hail ponctratwl into that coun¬ 
try; they proved in reality neither this 
fact nor even the historical existence of 
Sosostris. If these monuments contain 
, inscriptions, then, as Mr. Grotc has right¬ 
ly insistotl, it is noccss.ary to ascertain 
whctlicr the inscriber hail an adequate 
knowledge of the facts which he records, 
and whotlier or not there may be reason 
to suspect misrepresentation.* Hero¬ 
dotus himself speaks of false inscriptions 
and forge<i memorials. There were tombs 
raised at Platrore to the warriors of Greek 
states which were not represented at the 
battle. Nothing more oan be ncc<led to 
set US on our guanl against putting im¬ 
plicit trust in monuments which are sup- 
I>oscd to have been raised even before the 
dawn of contemporary history. 

This rule applies also to genealogical 
lists. At Athens, at Rome,and elsewhere 
there were lists of kings and magistrates, 
some of which came dowm to times in 
which the fact of their contemiwrary re¬ 
gistration can 1)0 proved. Sfany families 
also had pollgrccs which tliey tracctl to 
the commcTiccnient of their traditional 
history. It Is certain that Leonidas was 
king of Sparta at the time of the Persian 
Invasion ; but this fact cannot prove tlio 
historical existence of the son of Her¬ 
cules from whom he hchl himself to 
have descended. It is ns certain that 
the historian IfecaUcus was a real person, 
OS that Herodotus was a real person; 


but Hecatteus ewhiblted a genealogy in 
which his sixteenth progenitor wa.s a 
god. At some point, therefore, in tlus 
pedigree Rible must toko tho place of his¬ 
tory ; but we cannot determine the point 
with certainty. Hecatsens must have 
known the names of his father and 
grandfather, and perhaps his knowledge 
may have extended a few stages further; 
but >vo approach no nearer towards pro¬ 
ving tho genealogy as a whole. Nor 
must It be forgotten, that it was precise¬ 
ly this divine origin which ^ve it value 
in the eyes of llccatreus, while with us it 
brings it most into suspicion. The Athe¬ 
nian archons in the time of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war are unquestionably historical; 
but the earlier names, we must, in Mr. 
Grote’s words, ‘take as wo find them, 
without being able either to warrant 
the whole or to separate tho false from 
the true.’* Most of these lists are traced 
back to a divine or superhuman origina¬ 
tor ; and the creation of such beings was 
an irresistible temptation to the Greek 
mind. Thus every race, every tribe, every 
town had its eponymus, who was simply 
a personification of their respective 
names. Dorns and Ion arc mere em- 
bmllmcnts of the Dorian and Ionian 
nvccs. The Ottoman Turks perhaps 
alone can boost of a really historical ep’ 
onymtw in Othmp.n. 

A people may, however, possess a liter¬ 
ature long before they have any history. 
Tho Homeric poems were written, as 
Herodotus believed, about four hundred 
years before his own lifetime. They de¬ 
scribe a scries of events of which It is of 
course both possible and easy to give a 
plausible account. The history which 
Thucydides gives of the Trojan war is to 
all appearance quite as trustworthy as 
any narrative of the wars of Napoleon ; 
but no other eridence can be brought 
to prove the fact of this war than the 
poems themselves, and in them things 
human and divine arc iuoxtricably inter- 
mingleil, AVe cannot get rid of what is 
man-'cHous and incrctlible without de¬ 
stroying tho very groundwork of the 
I story. But if we can place no reliance 
' on the events recorded, there are other 
aspects in which these poems may be re- 
I gardctl ns really historical. Tlicy describe 
unquestionably a real state of society; 
I and we may accept all the details of that 
' description as faithful and true, Hcnc* 
» we get at facts which are really histori- 
> cal, and of more or less importance, 
, Thus wc Icam that a society which in- 
; volvcd much of the idea of fendaiism 


• Kitturn of Oretff, Twl. U. i-. O*'-: »<'•' 
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went before that which we find in exist¬ 
ence at the be^nning of contemporary 
Greek history; and we learn that the 
condition of women had been something 
very different from that which it was at 
Athens in the days of Pericles. The fact 
of the change is proved; but we cannot 
of course determine the date with any ex¬ 
actness. The same evidence suffices to 
prove many local facts. The huge walls 
of Tiryns and Mycenae may be seen at 
the present day; when we find Homer 
speaking of their size and strength, we 
know that they must have been built be¬ 
fore the composition of those poems was 
finished. Sometimes a solitary fact of, 
personal history stands out in an ago of 
which we have no other contemporary 
records. We cannot doubt the fact that 
the father of the poet Hesiod removed 
from the .SoUc Cumae to Ascra in Boco- 
tia; but the fact is of no great value in 
relation to other facts. Yet tlicse poems 
have an historical character as showing 
also the progress or change of feeling 
and society in some generation subse¬ 
quent to the Homeric age. In the same 
way the songs of Tyiiieus are sufficient 
eridence for the fact of a Messonian w’ar, 
although they do not enable us to fix its 
date or to verify its incidents. In the 
absence of any other tradition the poems 
of Solon would show that he urged on 
the Athenians to the conquest of Salamis. 

But, further, mythology itself may be 
made to furnish strictly historical re¬ 
sults ; and these results may be carried 
even to a more distant day bv the ana¬ 
lysis of language. If we find'in the Ho¬ 
meric poems and in the Scandinavian 
Sagas the groundwork of precisely the 
same story with details of a very different 
character, we learn at once that Greeks 
and Scandinavians belong to the same 
race, and that these two portions of that i 
family separated after that story was « 
form^, but before thedetails w’hich now s 
distinguish it were produced by the 1 
altered conditions of their life in the de- | 
solate regionsof theNorth and the genial ( 
valleys of Greece. Weleam from a coni- t 
parison of these poems and traditions i 
with those contained in the Vedas pre- f 
cisely how their mythology grew' up; t 
and w’e arc enabled also to prove that I 
this result was inevitable. The pci-sonal t 
beings of Greek mythology are in many t 
instances mere names in the Vedas, f 
^us and Jupiter are in the latter simply t 
the sky, and Daphne and Procris are still o 
only the Dawm and the Dew. Hence we 
can assert without any doubt that these 
words point to a time when the great ^ 
Vryan family was undivided, and prove p 


;- that these personifications arose simply 
y from the fact tliat the Hellenic race, 
el when divided from the old stock, had 
? either w'holly or in part forgotten the 
t meaning of the words.* 

t We can go back yet a few’ stops further, 
t and sliow’ the condition of tliouglit whicli 
- Ictl men to fonn tlmt language which 
) issued out in the mythology of Europe 
3 Wo can point, as a matter of fact, to a 
t time W'lien men had no idea of a fixed 
r order of seasons, and when they attri- 
‘ buted to all objects in the natural world 
• the same conscious existence with them- 
5 ^Ives. These results may be extended 
: indefinitely, and the analysis may be 
= carried out with great minuteness. Thus 
the English and German w’ords for shoe 
■. IS the same; the terms for stocking are 
different. It is clear that the separation 
of the German and English races took 
place after they w’cre acquainted with the 
use of shoes but before they had any 
knowledge of stockings. 

If however in all this wo get at a 
certain historical order, wc cannot in 
many cases supply tlieconnection, and in 
none can we venture to assign any dcli- 
nite date. The results obtained by the 
sciences of Philology and Comparative 
Mythology are invaluable, but they 
cannot enable us to draw uji any detailed 
history of the people whose real existence 
they indisputably prove. Sucli a narra¬ 
tive can be written only where we have 
the actual testimony of contemporary 
witnesses. 

The limits so laid down may appear to 
be very naiTow. Thev are in reality 

wider than they seem to be. Instrictnc^s 

of speech Herodotus was not contempo¬ 
rary with any part of the liistory which 
ho has given to us; but he received a 
large if not the larger portion of it from 
men who had personal knowlc<1ge of the 
events of which they spoke. A record to 
sonic degree authentic may be preserved 
by oral tradition for porhajis tliroc 
generations. It is a remark of JIallct 
quoted by Sir G. C. Lewis.t ‘ that among 
the common class of mankind a son re¬ 
members Iris father, knows somethin-’ 
about his t?Tandfather,bnt never bestows n 
thought on his more remote progenitors.’ 

It may be no unreasonable assumption I 
that a knowledge of public aff.iirs would I 
be presen-cd with tolerable faithfulness 
for a somewhat longer time, although 
there is no guarantee for endless changes 
of detail in oral tradition, unless it is 


* See Cox’* TaUs of iht Gods nnd Iltroes, lotir^ 
QUCtlOl). ' 
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thrown into n metrical form as In the i 
Homeric poems, or preserved by a priest- i 
ly caste In an inviolable order ns the ' 
prose Vedas have been preserved by tlie ( 
Brahmans. 

It is obvious that one ago may be 
strictly historical in one country which 
may be either partially or even quite 
legendary in another. The time of 
Pericles is as well known to us as that of 
Pitt and Burke; but we can speak with 
no certainty of the course of the Gaulish 
invaders who are said to have burnt 
Rome long after the close of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war. . j 

While, however, it must be admitted 
that every age which possesses contem¬ 
porary writers has an equal claim to be 
regarded as historal, the history of all is 
not alike important. To measure the 
degree of Importance belonging to each 
is of the greatest moment. Time spent 
on those portions which arc of little 
value may be rewartied by a cumbrous 
learning, but not by a practical and 
serviceable knowledge. Thus the chron¬ 
icles of Eastern despotisms are almost 
worthless when comparc<i with the 

living history of Greece and Rome. Tlic 

former brings before us a history al¬ 
most unbroken in its monotony, with 
no radical advancement, and little even 
of outward change. The latter presents 
to us the developcmont of a social and' 
political life with which that of all 
European nations is inseparably connect¬ 
ed down to the present day. The frewlom 
of the Individual Athenian citizen, the 
absolute supremacy of Roman law over 
all personal tasto and feeling, were 
indispensable antecedents to the present 
character of Englishmen. 

Through every portion of history, then, 
there runs a direct connection. We 
cannot ignore this in any part without 
Injuring our comprehension of the whole. 
The political developement of Assyrians, 
Babylonians, and Egyptians may bo 
utterly dilTorcntfrom that of Greece and 
Rome; but the forms were brouglit 
directly into conflict at Marathon and 
Platfem, and we cannot understand the 
one without a fair acquaintance with the 
other. Still for historical readeis in 
general the time spent on the history of 
Egypt and Persia should be but short 
1 compared with that which he should 
' devote to the history of the Western 
1 worhl w’hethcr heathen or Christian. 

! For to us the liistoryof Greece and Romo 
is really modem; and the distinction 
which severs them is merely arbitrary. 

I The modem history of China is removed 
I from our own by an immeasurably greater 


interval than that which separates us 
from the Rome of Cicero and the Athens 
of Socrates. But the connection is not 
only intellectual. The law of Rome has 
superscdol or modified that of the more 
vigorous races with which she came 
into contact in the days of her decline. 
Christianity itself is still practically the 
religion of the old Roman empire; and 
from her art and architecture have 
sprung the art and architecture of Chris¬ 
tendom. 

All that can be said, then, in favour of 
historical divisions is that they are in 
practice more or less necessary; and that 
they may be useful os long as we do not 
take them for real barriers between 
periods which were separated by no such 
gulf in reality. Thus if we speak of the 
fall of the Western empire in a. d. 476, 
wc have to remember that the empire had 
boon permanently divided since the days 
of Constantine, that the abdication of 
Augustnlus gave way only to the real 
sovereignty of Odoacer, and that the 
rictorics of Justinian once again unitctl 
the empire which is said to have fallen 
when Odoaccr displaced the representa¬ 
tive of the ancient Cfcsars. It cannot be 
asserted too strongly ‘ that history is to 
bo studied os a whole, and according to 
its philosophical divisions, not such are 
merely geographical and chronological 
and ‘that the liistory of Greece and 
Romo is not an idle cnq^iiry about 
remote ages and forgotten institutions, 
but a living picture of things present, 
fitted not so much for the curiosity of the 
scholar as for the instruction of the 
st.atcsman and the citizen.’ The histoi 7 
of the Eastern world may engross the 
attention of those who can afford to 
give it; by those who cannot, they 
should be studied only so far as they bear 
on that intellectual and moral growth 
of Greece and Rome which has left its 
lasting impression on the civilisation of 
Christendom. 


THE DIYTSIONS OF HISTORY. 

If then wo can draw no sharp chrono¬ 
logical bnn-iers between any one age and 
those which precede or follow it, it is ne¬ 
cessary to define very distinctly what we 
mean by such divisions as those of 
Ancient and Modern History, The di¬ 
vision is worthless, if by it we mean 
that all bevond a certain time belongs to 
a world which has wholly passcnl away. 
It is dillicult to determino precisely the 
' amount of influence which Greek thought 
and Roman law exercise on the society 
I of the present day ; and one condition of 
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I society is removed from another not so 
much by periods of time as by its own 
internal character. It may be partially 
true to speak of the society of the Greek 
heroic ages as ancient to us; but the term 
will not apply to the history of Greece 
after the Persian War. Eastern mon¬ 
archies presen’e throughout the same un¬ 
changing characteristics; and, ns stand¬ 
ing wholly apart from the civilisation of 
Western Europe, may in a certain sense 
I be regarded as ancient in comparison 
with the latter. But it must be remem¬ 
bered that Greece and Rome and the na¬ 
tions which they have innucnccd never 
passed through that condition which 
has been etcrcotyped in Oriental despo¬ 
tism. 

But while we speak of Greek and Ro¬ 
man nistorj- as in one sense really mod¬ 
em, we do not mean that their national 
life represents in all its olemenU the so¬ 
ciety to w'hich we belong. If by Jfodern 
History we mean the liistory of national 
C-Tistence which is not yet extinct, then 
I the Fall of. the Westem Empire becomes 
a true division and enables us to define 
the essential distinction which separates 
the ages wiiich go before from those 
which follow it. The national life of 
Teutonic and Celtic Europe dates from 
the convulsions which rent asunder the 
empire of the Ca'sars. Dr. Arnold has 
brought out this distinction most forcibly 
in his Inaugural Lecture on Modem His¬ 
tory. ‘ In our own island we sec tins 
most clearly: our history clearly begins 
with the coming over of the Saxons: the 
Britons and Romans had lived in our 
country, but they are not onr fathers: 
we are connected with them as men in¬ 
deed, but, nationally speaking, the his¬ 
tory of Caesar’s invasion has no more to > 
do with us tlian the natural history of 
the animals which then inhabited our i 
forests. We, this great Euglisli nation, i 
wuosc raco and language arc now over- i 
running the earth from one end of it I 
to the other,—wc were l>orn when the | 
white horse of the Saxon had ostablishc<l ( 
his dominion from the Tweed to the Ta- t 

mar. So far wc can trace our blood, our r 

language.the name and actual divisions ? 
of our Qountry, the beginnings of some ^ 
of our institutions. So far our national i 
identity extends, so far history is modern, t 
for it treats of a life which was then, 
and IS not yet extinguished. } 

‘And if we cross the channel, what is t 
the ^ with our great neighbour nation a 
of France? Roman Gaul had existul n 
8in(» the Christian era: the origin of a 
Keltic Gaul is older tlian history: but 
France and Frenchmen came into being 


o when the Franks c.^tablishcd tliemselvra 
11 west of tlie Rhine. Not tliat before that 
y period tlie fathers of the m.ajority of the 
k actual French people were living on the 
n Elbe or the S.aal; for tlie Franks were 

I " numerically few, and tlirougliout the 
^uth of Franco tlic population is pro- 
dominantly, .ami mndi more than pre¬ 
dominantly, of Gallo-Roman origin. 
But Clovis nnd his Goriutuis struck root 
so deeply, .and their institutions wrouglit 
such changes,that the identitvof Fnance 
cannot be carried back beyond their in¬ 
vasion ; the older elcnients iio doubt have 
helped greatly to cliaractorise the exist¬ 
ing nation ; but they cannot be said by 
thcnisclves to be that nation. 

‘ The essential cliaracter, then, of Jfod- 
cra History appears to Iw this—that it 
treats of national life still in existence • 
it commences with that period in which 
all the great elements of the existing i 
stntcof things had met together; so that 
siibsctpient changes, great as they have 
bccn> ha\o only combined or di^po^otl 
pjcse same elements dOTereutly : they 
have addctl to them no new one. Bv the 
?reat elements of nationality I mean 

race, language, institutions, ami religion : 

ind It will be seen that tlirougliout Eu- 
*ope all these four may be tracwl up, if 
lot actually in every case to the fali ’o) 
ho Western empire, yet to the dark pe- 
•lod which followed that fall, while in no 
■iii-e are all the four to bo found unitcil 
icfore it. ’* 

The division of Ancient History into 
"0 parts, the fabulous ami tlie liistoric, 
iiust be dismissed as; being at least super- 
luous. Where wc cannot bring for facts 
he same kind of evidence wliich would 
, f required to prove any faet in onr own 
day. the period to which those facts arc 
referred becomes to us so far not his¬ 
torical at all. No age can bo strictly 
considered such for wliich wo have nn‘t 
the witness of contemporary writers; 
but, with certain restrictions, oral tradi¬ 
tion may be expected to prcseiTC a tol¬ 
erably faithful account of events for two 
or three generatioms. Hence some a^-e^ 
may bo regarded as partially historical : 
,aml the task of sifting in thc.«o that 
winch 15 legendary from that which ma\- 
be accepted a.s true becomes the arduous 
task of the critical historian. Ifcnco it 
IS impossible to say when the Ilisroinc 
A(iE begins. We can but lav down cer¬ 
tain dates as approximate, remembering 
at the same time that thev are notliing 
more. The history of Egyjit, Assyria, 
and Pci-sia may be held to assume sodiu- 

• Lectures on Ilisioiy, |\ 25. 
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thing like an authentic character when 
It comes Into contact with that of West¬ 
ern Europe. The two kinds of evidence 
which are alleged in favour of the former 
do not in truth tell us much. The long 
series of astronomical observations which 
they arc said to have possessed cannot be 
verified without some real knowledge of 
their political history; and in the case of 
Eg]rpt we cannot be said to possess this 
brforo the opening up of the country to 
Greek commerce in the days of Psnm- 
metichus. The statements which tell us 
that the God Bolus taught the Syrians 
astronomy, or that tho Chaldman obser¬ 
vations extended over three or four or 
five hundred thousand years, ore for us 
practically useless. Tho statements of 
Greek writers, on tho antiquity of tho 
Egyptian people, come to no more than 
tUs, that Id their time they had amassed 
a store of astronomical observations,' 
that they had a calendar scarcely so ac¬ 
curate os tho Gircck, and that they used 
sun-dials for the notation of time. In tho 
some way nothing can bo mode of tho 
lists of Egyptian dynasties. In the first 
place it must be said that they ore mere 
lists, many of the names having no no¬ 
tices attached to them, while the notices 
of others tell us nothing. Four writers of 
different times have left us an outline of 
the whole or of parts of Egyptian history. 
If their accounts are to some extent con¬ 
sistent after the rise of Psommctichus, 
before that time they are utterly irre¬ 
concilable. There remains the further 
evidence of tho hieroglyphical inscrip¬ 
tions ; but it is, to .say the least, very 
dlfflcult to determine what amount of 
trust can bo placed on them, even grant¬ 
ing that they have been rightly deci¬ 
phered ; and of tho methods adopted by 
baron Bunsen in his reconstruction of 
Egyption history, it may bo enough to 
remark that they are not those which 
would be accepted as satisfactory in the 
treatment of modem history. The re¬ 
cent discoveries of Assyrian inscriptions 
do not place us on surer grounds. ' Pro¬ 
fessor Rawlinson afllrms, indeed, that 
each fresh discovery has tended to au¬ 
thenticate the clironology of Berosus; 
but the narrative of Berosus is only one 
of many versions which might just as 
reasonably be thought to relate to differ¬ 
ent times and countries; and his his¬ 
torical method is stamped by the fact 
that he assigned 432,000 years to tho 
antediluvian kings.’ • Tlio Persian dis¬ 
coveries stand on a very different footing, 
but tho most important of them refer to 
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events of which some account bos been 
preserved to us by Greek UTitem; and 
thus they mutually throw light on each 
other. Thus, the authentic continuous 
history of these countriesdoes not extend 
beyond tho time when they came into 
contact with those nations whoso con¬ 
temporary records have been banded 
down to us. 

Tho commencement of tho real liistory 
of Greece, Mr. Grote • fixes at the first 
recorded Olympiad, or 776 b.c. : but be 
is careful to add, that in reality * his¬ 
torical records, properly so called, do not 
begin till long after this date ; nerw^ 
any nean, who candidly considers the ex¬ 
treme paucity of attested facts for two 
centuries after 776 b.c. be astonished to 
learn that the state of Greece in 300,1000, 
1100, 1200, 1300, 1400 B.C.—or any 

earlier century which it may please chro- 
nologists to include in their computed 
genealogies—cannot be described, to him 
on anytliing like decent evidence.' 

In the history of Homo, the element of 
uncertainty, if not of mere fable, comes 
down to a much later time. The elabo¬ 
rate enquiry of sir Comewnll Lewis into 
the credibility of early Roman history 
has brought him to the conclusions that 
no well-grounded trust can be placed on 
the accounts of the first 450 years after 
the aUeged date of the founding of the 
city. He finds that we are accompanied 
by native contemporary authors, from 
the termination of the republican period 
at the death of Pompey, back to tho com¬ 
mencement of the Gallic war in the 529th 
year of the city, or 225 b.c., ‘ that with 
an allowable latitude of construction, 
this period may be extended to 216 years, 
up to the commencement of tho first 
Punic war, in tho 49uth year of the city, 
or 264 B.c.; and that, if we call in the 
assistance of the contemporary Greek 
writers, wo may mount as far back ns 
233 years, to the 473rd year of the city, 
or 281 B.C., when Pyrrhus landed in 
Italy, and the Romans came for the first 
time into conflict with an army of Greeks.’ 
Beyond this time the history as handed 
down to us by Livy and other writers, 
is full of contradictions, in which we 
have no legitimate grounds for prefer¬ 
ring any one version to another. 

Speaking generally, therefore, we may 
be said to have an authentic Roman his- 
tory for nearly 300 years before tho Chris¬ 
tian era, while that of Greece extends to 
about 550 years B.c. The nature of the 
evidence renders it Impossible to lay 
down more precise limits. 

• IJUl >ry n/Gract, »ol. 1. p. \l. pi-lace. 
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general history of modern 

EUKOFE. 

Tub history of Modefix EtmorE com¬ 
mences with the fall of the Roman em¬ 
pire in the West, and continues to the 
present time : it embraces nine remark¬ 
able periods, the epochs of which are,— 

1. The fall of the Western A.n. a.d. 
Empire ........ 476 . 800 

2. The reestablishment of 

that empire by Charlemapie 800 . 962 

3. The translation of the 
Empire to Germany, by 

Otho the Groat .... 962 , 1074 

4. The accession of Henry 
IV. to the imperial crown, 

and the Crusades .... 1074 , 1273 

6. The elevation of Ro- 
dolph of IlajFsburg to the 
imperial throne .... 1273 . 1453 

6. The fall of the Empire 

of the East. 1453 . 1648 

7. The peace of Westpha¬ 
lia . •. 1648 . 1713 

8. The peace of Utrecht . 1713 . 1789 

9. The French Revolution, 

to the present time . , . 1789 . - 

FIRST PERIOD.—(476—800.) 

In the fifth century many of the 
modem monarchies of Europe had their 
commencement: the Empire of the East 
having been, about that period, brought 
to the very verge of ruin by the innu¬ 
merable hosts of barbarians from the 
north, which poured in upon it, and, at 
length, subdued it in the year 476.—The 
Vandals, the Suen, and the Alans were 
the first adventurers. These were soon 
followed by the Visigoths, the Biirgun- 
dians, the Germans, the Franks, the' 
Lombards, the Angles, the Saxons, and 
the Huns. Tliese depredators taking | 
different routes, arm^ with fire and 
sword, soon subjected to their yoke the I 
terrifl^ vi<;tims of their ferocity, and 
erected their conquests into kingdoms. 

The Visigoths, after having driven out 
the Vandals, destroyed the Alans, sub¬ 
dued the Suevi, and founded a new king¬ 
dom in Spain. 

The Angles and the Saxons made a 
conquest of Britain from the Romans 
and natives, and formed the Heptarchy, 
or seven kingdoms. 

The Huns established themselves in 
Pannonia, and the Germans on the banks 
of the Danube.—The Heruli, after having 
destroyed the Western empii*e, founded 
a state in Italy, which continued but a 
short time, being driven out by the 
Ostrogoths.—Justinianretook Italy from 
the Ostrogoths.—Thegreaterpart of Italy 


soon after fell under the power of the 
Lombards, who fonned it into a king¬ 
dom. The exarchate of Ravenna, raised, 
by them to the empire of the East, enjoyed 
it buta shorttime.—The exarchate being 
conquered by Charlemagne, was settled, 
by him, on the Pope, which may be 
properly styled the epoch of the temporal 
graiideiirof the Roman pontilVs, and of 
the real commencement of the combina¬ 
tion of church and state. 

Numerous Dotlics of people, from va¬ 
rious countries, having taken possession 
of Gaul, founded therein several king¬ 
doms, which were, at Icngtli, united hy 
the Franks under the name of France. 
Pharamond was its first monarch ; and 
under Cloris it arrived at considerablo 
eminence. Pepin le Bref (tlie Short) 
expelled, in the person of Cbilderic III., 
the race of Pliaramond (called the Mero¬ 
vingian) from the throne, and assumed 
the government. His son Charlemagne, 
the greatest prince of his time, retrieved 
tlie honour of France, destroyed the 
I.ombardian monarchy, and renewed tlic 
empire of the West, being himself crown- 
eti emperor at Rome. 

About the middle of this period, Maho¬ 
met, styling himself a prophet, by suc¬ 
cessful imposture and the force ot ritos, 
laid the foundation of a cor.aiJerablo 
empire, the East, out of the mins of 
which are formed the greater part of the 
present existing monarcliics in western 
Asia. 

SECOND PERIOD.—(800—062.) 

Under Charlemagne, the Frank king¬ 
dom was the most powerful kingdom in 
Europe; aiid the title of Romnii emperor 
was renewed by one of the descendants 
of the destroj'crs of that ein])ire: the 
other monarchies, hardly formed, were 
ecli])sed by thelustreof thisnew kingdom. 

Si)ain was subdued by the isaracens, 
who formed a new kingdom in the 
mountains of Astmias.—The Moors and 
Christians arming against each other, 
laid waste this beautiful country. 

The seven Saxon kingdoms, which 
form the Hept<u*chy, were united by 
Egbert, who became the first king of 
England : but the incursions of the Danes 
prevented that power from making any 
considerable figure among the states of 
Europe. 

Tlie North was yet plunged in barbar¬ 
ism. without laws, knowing even but 
very little of the arts of the firat neces¬ 
sity. 

The French monarchy, which had ! 
risen to such a high pitch of grandeur 
under Charlemagne, became weak under 
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Ids successors.—The empire was trans¬ 
ferred to the kings of Italy ; which event 
was followed by civil and foreign wars 
in France, in Germany, and Italy ; whiU* 
the Hungarians, from Tartary, aug¬ 
mented the troubles.—Otho the Great 
subdutd Italy, which he united to Ger¬ 
many with the dignity of emperor, and | 
showed to a barbarous age the talents, 
of a hero and the wistlom of a gi'eat 
legislator. 

TnmD PERIOD. —(062—1074.) 

The German empire during this period 
reached the summit of its grandeur under ’ 
Otho the Great. Conrad II. joined the ' 
kingdom of Burgundy to his possessions;; 
and his son, Henry III., added a part of 
Hungary. This empire arrivetl at a high 
degree of power; but was soon after 
brought into a state of decay by the in- 
fluonco of its nobles, and by the feudal 
government. 1 

Spain, although desolated by the con¬ 
tinual wars between the Visigoths and 
the Saracens, was again divided by the 
differences of worslup of those two rival 
nations. 

In France the Carlovingian kings were 
dcposctl by the usurpation of Hugh Capet, 
chief of the third or Capetian race of 
Wngs. 

Tho Danes ravaged England, and now 
became masters of it under Canute the 
Great, who conciliated the love of his 
new subiccts. Edward the Confessor 
Buccoeded tho Danish princes. He was 
succec<lcd by Harold II., a rirtuous 
prince slain in battle by William Duke 
of Normandy, who made a conquest of 
England.—At the same time the Nor¬ 
mans established themselves in Sicily, 
and laid the foundation of a now king¬ 
dom. 

Italy, oppresso*! by little tjTants, or 
devoted to anarchy, offered notliing of 
interest, If we except Venice, which was 
every day extending its commerce.—The 
other states of Europe did not furnish 
any important event, being at this period 
plunged in obscurity and barbarity. 

FOURTH PERIOD.— (1074—1278.) 

The quarrelsbetweentheemperorsand 
tho popes diminished tho ^andour anrl 
power of the empire : the discords which 
began under the emperor Henry IV., agi¬ 
tated Germany and Italy during several 
centuries; the factions of the Guelphs 
and the Ghibelines (the one partisans of 
tho popes, and the other of the emperors) 
were alternately dcstroyingeach other.— 
Frederick I. and Fre<lurick II. endeavour¬ 
ed to uphold the majesty of the empire : 


but the house of Hohenstanffen at length 
j-icldctl: they were despoiled of their 
possessions, and driven from the throne. 
The empire was much weakened by the 
incapacity of its chiefs, the disunion of 
its members, and the authority of the 
popes, ever aiming at their further 
aggrandisement. — The Cnisadcs com¬ 
menced : a part of AsiaJIinor, Syria, and 
Palestine were presently wrested from 
the infidels; and the banner of the cross 
was plantc<l on Mount Sion. In the 
meantime the crtisadcrs established a 
ki!igdom in Jerusalem, which was of 
short duration.—It was during tho time 
of tho Crusades, that the Greek empire, 
sapped to its foundation, passed to the 
Latins.—Michael Paljcologus, emperor 
of Nice, retook Constantinople. —The 
Crusadesfinishe<l in 1261. It issaid,that 
totliom wasowingtho origin of armorial 
l)earings, military orders, and tourna¬ 
ments. 

Spain continnoil to be the theatre of 
wars between the Christian kings and the 
Moors. The kings of Ciustile, Arragon, 
and Navarro signalised themselves by 
their conquests over the Saracens. 

! In France, the number of great vassals 
was somewhat diminished; buttheconti* 
nual wars with tho English exhausted it 
both of men and money. 

The power of England increased con¬ 
siderably ; the navy became puissant; 
and in consequence of tho civil wars 
' between the king and the people, the 
' royal authority became more weakened, 
and a preponderance was given to dc- 
mocratical institutions. 

Tho provinces of Naples and Sicily 
were erected into a kingdom ; Roger, 
prince of Nonnandy. was the first king ; 
and his family possessed the crown till 
1104. It then passed into the bouse of 
: Hohenstanffen. which house was dispos- 
j sessed by that of Anjou. 

Denmark incrcas^ in power under 
Waldemar II., but the influence of 
' Swalen scemetl to be of little weight in 
the European system. 

Russia groaned under the yoke of tho 
Tartars, who also made incursions into 
Poland. — Bohemia, and the island of 
Sardinia, were erected into kingdoms.— 
Genoa and Venice were increasing in 
power : by the strength of their naries, 
they supported an extensive commerce. 
—Venice became possessed of Dalmatia, 
and a part of the islands in tho Arohi- 
pelago. 

i Fimi PERIOD.— (1273—1453.) 

The states of Europe enjoyed an equa^ 
lity or equilibrium during this jicri'M. 
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Rome alone seemed to possess superior Constantinople, and put an end to the 
power at lirst, but this power very soon empire of the East. Tlie consequence 
diminished considerably ; it laboured resulting from the capture of this fine 
without effect to drive the Ghibelines | city was a reflux of letters from the 
out of Italy, and to reunite the Greeks to , East to the West, which contributed to 
the church. ! the establishinont of the arts. Printing, 

The empire of Germany, confined to its engravingof prints.papfr.inaking.paint. 
own limits, underwent some cliangcs. iug in oil, gunpowder, and the mariner’s 
Its chaotic government was rendered compass, were the principal among many 
somewhat more clear; and emperors of other useful inventions, 
different houses successively occupied _ 

thethrone. At the death of Sigismund, sixin I’EIUOD. (14.)3—1G48.) 

Albert II., of the house of Hapj^burg, or The history of Europe during this 
Austria, was elected ; from which timeto period becomes very interesting. The 
the present day, this family, with little j discovery of the East Indies and America, 
exception, have possessed the imperial and the great changes brought about in 
crown. I religious opinions by the successful en- 

Frnnce was considerably agitated by deavours of Luther, Calvin, and others, 
intestine feuds, but became more power- gave a now appearance to many states in 
ful by the expulsion of the English, this quarter of the world. 

Legislation and police were beginning to The house of Austria increased in terri- 
be understood, wliich sen’cd to soften torial possessions.—Europe appeared like 
the mannei*8 of the people, and promote a vast reimbllc, the balance of power 
the tranquillity of the nation. therein being at this time on a better 

Edward III. rendered England the ter- footing than it was in ancient Greece, 
ror of its neighbours: he held at the same Almost every state in Eiu-opo under¬ 
time three kings prisoners: and France went important revolutions.—Gennany 
was reduced by his prowess to the con- was considerably improved in its Icgis- 
flition of a humble supplicant.—The fac- lation under Maximilian I.; the Imperial 
tions of the red and \ch\U roses, (the chamber, and Aulic council were esta- 
first as the supporters of tlie title of the blished.—The religious disputes brought 
house of Lancaster, and the latter that of on a succession of cruel and destructive 
York,) were deluging their native land v»-ars; they were, however, terminated by 
with the blood of each other at the close the treaty of Pas^rn. the peace of 1656, 
of this period. and that of Westphalia. 

Spain continued to enrich itself with In France, the feudal Government was 
the Spoils of the Saracens ; who, noririth- at length destroy^ by Charles VII. and 
standing tlic efforts of the Spaniards, Louis 11. The wars against England 
were yet masters of all the southern succeeded tho^o of Italy ; and those were 
parts. followed by intestine wars against the 

In Portugal, the legitimate descend.aiits Huguenots, or Protestants, which were 
of Henry became extinct, and an illegiti- terminated by the reduction of Rochelle, 
mate prince of the same house ascended and the expulsion of the Protestants. 


Ifargaret,queen of Denmark, theSemi- arrived at its zenith of power under bia 
lamis of the north, united in her person • ^andson, Charles V. It lost a part of 

the three crowms of Denmark, Sweden, 1 its splendour under Philip III. and Philip 
and Norway. This union, made at Cal-i IV., princes without genius, valour or 
mar, continued but a short time. The ' resources. ' 

Swedes broke the treaty, and chose for Portugal became formidable under 
themselves a king. Emanuel; but grew weak after the death 

Russia (hitherto under the yoke of the of Sebastian. The kingdom submitted 
Tartars) was delivered from slavery and to the Spanish yoke ; which it shook off 
obscurity.—In Poland, the royal dignity , in 1640, when the house of Braganza, by 
beg^tohavepemanency.—In Hungary an unexpected revolution, ascended the 
the House of Anjou mounted the throne; throne, 

Uie croum of which, as well as that of i England gained strength under Henry 
Bohemm, soon after passed to the house, VII., and became, from time to time, 
of Austria. I more powerful under his successors, the 

Ochman,^siWton of the Turks, erected a Tudors, by its policy and its commerce, 
monarchy, which arrived to great power and particularly so during tlic roign of 
under Mahomet II. This prince took queen Eliznhetlu After the death of 




Elizabeth, James VI., king of Scotland, 
ascended the English tlironc, and took 
the title of James I., king of Great 
Britain; but neither himself, nor his 
successors, possessed the genius or the 
activity of that celebrated princess. 

Italy was divided into many small 
states.—Tuscjmy, Parma, and Placentia, 
heretofore cities of the kingilom of Italy, 
were raised to the dignity of dukedoms.— 
The princes of Florence encouraged the 
progress of the arts and sciences by | 
honours and rewards.—Venice was less' 
considerable for its commerce than for¬ 
merly ; the discovery of the compass 
enabling other nations to partake with 
the Venetians in the profits arising from 
navigation.—Genoa also experiencetl a 
considerable diminution of commerce 
from the same cause. 

The Seven United Provinces, viz. Hol¬ 
land, &c. tlirew off the Spanish yoke, and 
became free; whilst the Swiss, in the 
centre of their rockj’ fastnesses, formed 
governments for the protection of their 
liberty. 

Denmark, under the kings of the house 
of Oldenburg, now began to make a 
figure among the powers of Europe—the 
Swedes threw off the Danish yoke, and 
elected Gustavus Vasa for their king, 
who redeemed the lustre of the nation, 
Gustavus Adolphus added considerably 
to its power by his valour and his vic¬ 
tories. 

Russia also assumed a new face. Iwan 
Basilowitz delivered his country from the 
Tartarian yoke. Iwan Basilouitz II. ex¬ 
tended the empire. The house of Roman- 
of ascended the throne, and commcncetl 
those grand schemes which the genius 
and persovemneo of Peter the Great 
afterwards executed. 

Poland flourished under the Jagellon 
race of princes ; but these becoming ex¬ 
tinct, foreigners were introduced to the 
throne.—Hungary and Bohemia, after 
haring had kings of different nations, foil 
to the house of Austria. 

The Ottoman empire augmented its 
grandeur and power under Solyman II. 
After his death, the government falling 
into the hands of indolent ordofTeminate 
princes, became consiilerably weakcnoil, 
and the unbridled jx)wer of the janis¬ 
saries now arrived at its highest pitch. 

8E\'EXTn PERIOD.—{1G48—1714.) 

The political system of Europe expe- 
rionc<^ a change at the commencement 
of thLs period. France extended its ter- 
ritop*, and became very powerful under 
Louis XIV.; but the wars carried on by 
this prince against Spain, Holland, and 


the empire, exhausted the resources of 
the kingdom. 

Germany presented some interesting 
changes.—Leopold established a ninth 
electorate in favour of the house of Ha¬ 
nover.—Augustus, elector of Saxony, was 
elected king of Poland; and George, elec¬ 
tor of Hanover, ascendetl the throne of 
Great Britain.—Prussia was erected into 
a kingdom under Frederick, the thi^ 
elector of Brandenburg, who took the 
title of Frederick I. 

Spain lost power imder the latter prin¬ 
ces of Austria, and was dismembered by 
the * succession ’ war, which terminated 
in favour of the house of Bourbon. 

AJplionsus VI.. king of Portugal, was 
deposed, and the kingdom declared in 
dependent of Spain by the peace of Lis¬ 
bon. 

I In England, Charles I. was beheaded 
and the monarchy abolished.—Oliver 
Cromwell was declared protector of the 
commonwealth, which lasted but a short 
time after his death.—The Stuart family 
were established ag.iin on the throne.— 
James II. alxlicatetl.—William, stadt- 
holder of the United Provinces, was 
elected king, and secured the succession 
to the house of Hanover at the death of 
Anne. 

Italy underwent an almost entire 
change by the peace of Utrecht: the 
house of Austria was put in possession of 
its most fertile countries. At the same 
time, the house of Savoy, profiting both 
by the war and the peace, increased its 
possessions in Italy, and thereby raised 
its influence in Europe. 

The United Provinces increased in 
riches and power: their independence 
was secured by tlie peace of 'Westplmlia ; 
but they engaged in wars which drained 
them of their treasures, without aug¬ 
menting their power. 

The republics of Switzerland and of 
Venice api)cared to be of loss consequence 
among the European stat^ than hereto¬ 
fore ; but the former continued to be 
happy in its mountains; the latter, tran¬ 
quil among its lakes. 

Swetlcn, whose power was prodigious 
under Charles X. and Charles XII., lost 
much of its grandeur after the defeat of 
the latter prince atPnltowa.—Russia be¬ 
came almost on a sudden enlightened and 
powerful under the auspices of Peter the 
Great.—Poland, unfortunate under John 
Casimir, was made respectable under 
John Sobieski.—Hungary was desolated 
by continual intestine war, and deluged 
with the blood of its own inhabitants. 

The Ottoman empire continued weak 
under princes incapable of governing. 
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who placed the sceptre in the Imnds of 
ministers altogether as weak and inca¬ 
pable as themsclres. 

KIOBTH PERIOD.—(1714—1789.) 

This period was replete in negotiation, 
in treaties, and in wars. The balance of 
power, intended systematically to pro¬ 
duce pei’petunl peace, had, on the con¬ 
trary, been the means of exciting con¬ 
tinual war.—Tlie peaccof Utrecht, signet! 
by almost all the powers of Europe, 
failed to reconcile the emperor and the 
king of Spain.—Philip V. commencetl 
war.—The Englisli and Dutch procured 
the treaty of Vienna, in 1731, which put 
an end to that calamity; but a now war 
commenced on the election of a king of 
I Poland.—France declared war against 
the emperor, which terminated by the 
peace of Vienna.—The death of Charles 
VI., 1740, produced a new war, more im¬ 
portant than the former was, and of 
loxiger diu-ation. Fi-ance took the part 
of the elector of Bavaria, as a competitor 
I for imperial dignity against the house of 
Austria. The success of the aims of the 
French and Bavarians induced the queen 
of Hungary to detach the king of Prussia 
I from the alliance. The defection of this 
prince changed the face of affairs; and 
the subsequent victories of marshal Saxe 
obliged the belligerent powers to con¬ 
clude the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, wliich 
afforded but a short calm to cnsanguine<l 
Europe.—Tlie houses of Bourbon and 
Austria, so long enemies and rivals, now 
united their efforts to maintain the ba¬ 
lance of power. But the English and 
French soon found pretext for new dis¬ 
agreements, and war was again declared. 
The king of Prussia took part with the 
English, and the king of Spain with the 
French. This war terminated much in 
favour of the English, and peace won 
concluded In 17G3. 

In Italy, the houses of Austria and 
Bourbon had the principal sway.—Savoy, 
assisted by England, au^ionted its pow¬ 
er : the island of Sardinia was given in 
exebangefor Sicily.—Charles Emmanuel 
III. joined a small part of the Milanese 
to this territory, and Corsica became a 
province to France. 

In Holland, William IV., prince of 
Orange, was declared stadtholder of the 
Seven United Provinces. 

Sweden after the death of (Charles XII. 
underwent an entire change; the house 
of Holstein Dutin ascended the throne. * 
Gustavus III., the second king of this' 
family, seized upon the liberties of his 
people, and became a despot. i 

In llussia the four princesses who hail | 


held the sceptre since the death of Peter 
the Great, renderc'd the empire worthy 
of the great genius who may be styled 
its founder. 

Poland was dismembered by its three 
powerful neighbours, llussia, Austria, 
and Prussia. 

Prussia, which had not ceased to ag- 
graudise itself since the elector of Bran¬ 
denburg received the title of king, was 
rai>cd to the height of grandeur and 
power under the wise government of 
that celebrated hero and philosopher. 
Frederick II. 

In Turkey, Achmet III. was obligo<l 
to surrender his crown to his nephew, 
Mahomet V. Jlustapha III. csponse<l 
the cause of the Poles against the Rus¬ 
sians, and sustained great losses. His 
successor, Achnict IV., put an end to this 
unfortunate war by a peace, to gain 
which he made great sacriiices. 

The English colonics in America re¬ 
volted from the mother country, threw 
off its yoke, and declared themselves in¬ 
dependent. France, Spain, and Ilollanil, 
declared in their favour ; when, after a 
war of eight years, it was tenninnted in 
1783 by a peace, whereby they were ac¬ 
knowledged as an independent nation. 

NDTHl PERIOD.—(1769—1815.) 

This period was ushered in by one of 
tho greatest revolutions tliat ever hap- 
pcn«l in Europe, or the world. Tlie 
French .$-0 long habituated to despotism 
threw off, as it were in a moment, the ! 
yoke imposed upon them and their fore- | 
fathers for many ages. Their king, I 
Louis XVI., apparently joined in the ' 
effort, but at length, wanting firmness for 
so trjing an occasion, iircvaricatod, and 
attempted to fly ; he was soizetl, tried, ini- ' 

quitously condemned, and executed. His ' 

queen, Antoinette of Austria, suffered 
also under the guillotine.—The powers of 
Europe, headed by the emperor and the ' 
king of Pni.esi.i, coalesced together to 
crush the revolutionajy spirit of France. 
Great Britain. Spain, Russia, Holland, 
Sardinia. Naples, the Pope, and a variety 
of inferior powers, joined the confede¬ 
racy : to this was added a powerful party 
in the interior, and the flame of ci\il 
war spread far and wide. Massacre, 
rapine, and horror stalked through the 
land ; notwithstanding which, the con¬ 
vention formed a constitution, levied 
numerous armies, and conquered Hoi- | 
land, the Netherlands, and all the conn- 
try west of the Rhine. Italv submitted 
also to the Gallic republicans ; and (ier- 
mnny was penetrated to its centre. 

Several changes took place iu the 
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1 goTcmmoct. Buonaparte conquered 
j Egj*pt; and, in his absence, France lost 
1 great part of his conquests in Italy. He 
returned, and assuming the government 
under the title of first consul, reconquered 
Italy. Soon after, be established the 
Italian republic ; was himself constituted 
president; andmade peace with England, 
which lasted but a short time. Anew 
war commencal.—Buonaparte was elect¬ 
ed emperor of the French. 

Great Britain, notwithstanding the 
port it took in the confederate war, 
pushed its commerce and manufactures 
to an extent heretofore unknown. It 
made several conquests, nearly annihi¬ 
lated the French navy, and obliged their 
army to evacuate Egypt, Pence was 
restored, but was of short duration.— 
I War again commenced : a military spirit 
; showed itself throughout the nation,and 
tremendous elTorts were made.—French 
Impetuosity and British valour were for 
years witncsse<l in the Spanish peninsula. 
Russia was invacUd by a powerful host 
I under Napoleon Buonaparte, but the in- 
I vaders were utterly annihiluteil. The 
crowning act of the war was the ever- 
memorable battle of Waterloo, whereby 
the overthrow of Napoleon was effected, 
and the peiiceof the world restored, after 
gigantic efforts and eacrifices on all 
Bides, which have no parallel in history, 

CHRONOLOGY. 

CoMi'AUAiiV'Ki.Y spt'uking, the science of 
chronology is biit of recent origin ; for 
many ages elapsed Ixjfore the mode of 
computing time, or even of giving dates 
to lin|H)rtant events, was at all regaixled : 
nay, after the valueof historical writings 
was felt and ackno\vlcdgc<l, chronology 
long renmined imperfect; the most an- 
cietJt liistorians leaving the precise j)e- 
riods they record undetennine<l. ^V’hen 
' Honjcr and Herodotus wrote, and for 
* centuries afterwards, there was no regu¬ 
lar distribution of time into such parts 
as months, weeks, and hours : nor any 
reference to clocks, <lials,or other instru¬ 
ments by which the perpetual current of 
time was subdivided. 

I The divisions of tinie which are con- 
sidcrwl in chronolog>’ relate cither to the 
different methods of computing days, 
months, and years, or the remarkable 
eras or e|K>chs frem which any year re¬ 
ceives its name, and by moans of which 
the date of any event is lixotl. The 
choice of these epochs is for theniost part 
arbitrary, each nation i)rcferringitsown 
most rertiarkable revolution os the stand¬ 
ard by which to regulate its measure¬ 


ment of time. Thufi, the Greeks have 
their Argonautic expedition, their siege 
of Troy, their arrival of Cecrops in At¬ 
tica, and their Olympic Games. The 
Romans reckoned from the foundation 
of their city ; but in their annals they 
also frequently advert to their various 
civil appointments and external con¬ 
quests. The modem Jews reckon from 
the creation ; and the Christians from 
the birth of our Saviour. From this we 
count our years backward towards the 
beginning of time, and forward to the 
present day. It was not till the year 
532 that tins plan was introducctl; but 
as the calculation was erroneous, it was 
found six centuries aftorwanls to be do- 
ficiont four years of the true period. As 
an alteration of a system which had been 
adopted by nearly all Europe, would 
have occasioned incalculable inconve- [ 
nionces in civil and ecclesiastical affairs, • 
the error was, by general consent, suf- | 
fereil to remain, and we continue to reckon : 
from what iscallcd the ‘vulgarera,’ which ; 
wants four years and six days of the real ' 
Christion epoch. 

It cannot be denied that there ara 
many difficulties in the way of fixing 
a correct chronology ; but still there are 
fotir data from which satisfactory con¬ 
clusions relative to certain events may 
be drawn : and, by ascertaining whether 
others occurred before or after them, we 
may in general arrange the most remote 
transactions with a degree of rognjlnrity 
that at the first view might have ap¬ 
peared hopeless. These arc, 1. Astro¬ 
nomical obsen’ations, particularly of the 
eclipses of the sun and moon, combined 
with the calculations of the years and 
eras of particular nations. 2. The testi¬ 
monies of credible authors. 3. Those 
opoclis in history which arc so well at- | 
testotl and ilctcrinincd as never to have 
been controvorte.}. 4. Ancient medals, 
coins, monuments, and inscriptions.— 
We have also sonjo artificial distinctions 
of time, which nevertheless depend on 
astronomical calculation ; such are tho i 
solar and lunar cycles, tlio Roman in- 
diction, the te.-ist of Easter, the bis¬ 
sextile or leap-year, the jubilees and 
sabbatic years of the Israelites, the olym¬ 
piads of the Greeks, the Hegira of the 
Mahometans, &c. 

But it must not be forgotten that chro¬ 
nological schemes and computPtions be¬ 
come worthless when applied to periods 
of which we have no authentic contem¬ 
porary history. Thus, the Romans fixed 
a date for the founding of the city, and 
counted from it; and the conspiracy of 
Catiline, for example, wasreoonled to have 
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; ^ discovered in the GDOth year of the oroaR\PmpVT 

I dty. Now, supposing the notation of ^'J^^^KAPHICAL SKLICH OF THE 
I events to have been carefully kept, it 

I is clear that this would enable us to Bv Geography is unclei-stood a descrip- 
detcmiine, more or less accurately, the tion of the Earth. It is divided into 
events of Roman liistory for all the time Phijaical or Natural Geography, and Cixul 
of wliich we have contemporary nar- and Political Geography. The first, or 
ratives. Thus, tlie defeat of Perseus and Pin'SiCAL Geography, refers to tlie sur- 
the fall of the Macedonian monarchy is face of the eai*th. its divisions, and their 
I recorded ns ha\nng taken place in the relative situations ; the climate and soil; 

' 685tb year of the city : hence that event the face of the country ; and its produc- 
' preyed the conspiracy of Catiline by tions, animal, vegetable, and mineral. 

1 105 years. 'We may determine the length The second, or Cmi. Geography, in- 
of time which w'parates the invasion of eludes the various nations of tlie earth 
Greece by Xerxes from the invasion of as divided into empires, kingdoms, re- 
' Persia by Alexander the Great; because publics, provinces, liic., and the origin, 

, wo have a narrative epreafling owr the language, religion, government, political 
' whole of this time, which may fairly power, commerce, education, and man- 
be considered as contemporary. But ners and customs of those nations, 
when Herodotus says that Homer lived The form of the earth is very nearly 
400 years before his own time, we are ‘Spherical; the polar axis being only about 
I not justified in assigning the time from miles shorter than the equatorial; 
'850 to 900 B.c. as the age of Homer, Rud as the diameter is nearly 8 ,ono milcsi 
because we have no contemporary his- ?o slight a difference in a globular body 
tory by which to determine the truth or would be imperceptible, 
the falsehood of tliis statement. And In the study of Geography, maji? and • 
therefore chronology, to be of real use, globes are indispensable; but, owing to 
must be based on authentic history, tlieir form, globes give a better iden cf 
Hence it is of no value, when applied to the relative sizes and situations of conn- 
the long series of Egyptian dynasties, tries than can be learned from maps, 
of wliicb we have no contemporary re- The earth lias an annual and a diumal 
cords, and of which the very order is motion ; it moves comiiletoly round the 
given in many ways which it is impos- sun in about 305 davs, G hours ; and turns 

sible to reconcile or explain. Thus, it complcudy round, as if onan axisor spin- • 
Is impossible to make the earlier djmasties die, from west to east, in about 24 hours; I 
i)f Manetho harmonise witli those of an imaginary line, therefore, pa-^siii" ' 
Herodotus; and as neither of these wri- through its centre, is called its A.ni! , 
ters can claim to be contemporary wit- The extremities of the a.\is are called 
nesses of this portion of Egyptian his- North and South—the one nearest 

tory, the authority of the one is worth to the country we inhabit being the 
DO more than that of the other. If Norlh Pole. 

then, we take these d 5 Tiasties, and seek A lino drawn round a globe is obvious- 
to reconcile them by assuming that some ly a circle ; and as various circles are de- 
of the kings reigned conjointly, or by any scribed on artificial globes, for reasons 
other arbitrary hjTxithesis, we may make hereafter mentioned, we speak of them 
up a chronology satisfactory to om-selves, as though they were really so delineated 
but which cannot undergo the test of a on the earth’s surface, 
rigid and impartial criticism. The re- Tlie principal circles on the globe are 
suit can only be that we shall multiply the Equator, the Ecliptic, tlie Tropic ic ! 
iiisoluble difficulties; and such difficul- Cancer, the Tropic of Capricorn, and the 
tiw, sir Comewall Lewie believe'^, must Arctic and Antarctic circles. All circles 
arise when chronology is ‘dissociated are considered as divisible into 3G0 equal 
from history, handed down by conflict- parts, called degrees ; each degree into 
ing authorities, and reduced to an aiith- GO minutes, and each minute into 60 sec- 
meticalpuzzle. • Thusclu-onology, which ends: adegree is thus marked®, a niin- 
may rank as a science as long as it is ute thus', and a second thus" : so that 
concerned with an order of events for 28° 52' 3G" means 28 degrees, 52 minutes 
which we have some contemporary testi- 3G seconds. And as a whole circle con- 
mony, ceases to be such when it professes tains 3G0 degrees, a semicircle (or half a 

to determine the course of a history which circle) will contain 180 °, and a ' 

comes to us only by the oral tradition of (or quarter of a circle) 90 ®. 
many generations. | That circle on the surface of the globe 

which is ever\■^vhere equallv distant from ' 
each pole, is called the Equator ; and it I 
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dirtdes the globe into two equal parts or 
Hemujiheres, the Northern ami the South¬ 
ern. The appellation Equator, or Eqm- 
noctial-(noc/« ceqttantur)^ is given to it, 
because when the sun, tlxipugh the an- 
duaI motion of tlio earth* is seen in tl^ 
circle, the days and nights are equal in 
every part of the world. 

The L'cliplic is so called because all 
eclipses of the sun or moon can only 
take place when the moon is in or near 
that circle. This circle is described on 
the terrestrial globe solely for the pur¬ 
pose of performing a greater number of 

problems. ^ . 

The Tropia are two parallels to the 
equator, drawm through the ecliptic, at 
those points where the ecliptic is at the 
greatest distance from the equator; 
which is about 23® SO' from the equator, 
on either side. When the sun is opposite 
to one of the tropics, those people who 
are as far from the corresponding pole as 
the tropic Is from the equator, see the 
sun for morc than twenty-four hours. 
ITiis is the case with every part nearer to 
the poles, but never with any part far¬ 
ther from them. To point out this pe¬ 
culiarity, a circle is described on the 
globe, 23i® from each pole. One of these 
rolar arclts is calle<i the Arctic, the 
other the ; signifying the north, 

and that wluch is opposite to (he north. 

The Zones (so called from a Greek 
word fiignifjdng belts or ginlles) denote 
those spaces between the several prin¬ 
cipal circles before described. Thus l)c- 
twoen the poles and polar circles are the, 
two frigid zones, between the two frigid 
zones and the tropics are the two tem¬ 
perate zones, and between the two tro¬ 
pics the torrid zone; deriving these ap¬ 
pellations from the temperature of the 
atmosphere. . 

The latitude of a place is its distance 
from the equator. It Is measured by the 
number of degrees, &c., in the arc of the 
meridian, between the place and the cqua- 
tor; End is called or Sout/i^ accord- 
ing as the place is north or south of the 
equator. 

Longitude Is the distance of any place 
from a given spot, generally the capital 
of the country, measured in a direction 
east or vest, cither along the equator, or 
any circle parallel to it. The English 
measure their longitude east and west of 
Greenwich, the French east and west of 
Paris, &c.,&c. 

Meridians, or circles of longitude, are 
BO called from meridies, or mid-day; be¬ 
cause, as the earth makes one complete 
revolution round Its oivn axis in twenty- 


four hours, every part of its surface must 
in the course of that time be directly op¬ 
posite to the sun. The sun, therefore, at 
that point, Tvill appear at its greatest al¬ 
titude, or, in other words, it ivill be mtVi 
day or noon. 

DmSIOXS OP TITE Eartti. 

It was usual until the present centuiy 
to speak of tho great (Uvisions of the 
Earth as the Four Quarters of the World, 
viz. Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 
Put a more scientific distribution has 
since been generally adopted; and the 
chief terrestrial divisions of the earth’s 
surface oic now thus enumerated: Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, Forth and South 
America, Australia, and Polynesia. Of 
these, Europe, Asia, and Africa, form 
the Eastern Hemisphere (or the Old 
"World); and America the Western He¬ 
misphere, which, from its not being 
kno^Ti to Europeans till the close of the 
ISth century, is called the New World. 
Australia includes that extensive region 
called New Holland, together with New 
Zealand, and ailjacent isles; and Poly¬ 
nesia comprehends the numerous ^ups 
of volcanic and coralline islands in the 
P.acific Ocean, extending eastward to the 
Pliilippino Islands, and from New Gui¬ 
nea to the coast of America. 

' The Ocean occupies about two thirds 
of the earth’s surface; and its waters are 
constantly encroaching upon the land in 
some places, and receiling from it in 
others. To tliis cause may be attributed 
the formation of many islands in differ¬ 
ent parts of the world. The greatest 
depth of the ocean which has been ascer¬ 
tained is about 900 fathoms; its mean 
depth is estimated at about 200 fathoms. 
Near the tropics it is extremely salt, but 
the saltness considerably diminishes to¬ 
wards the poles. 

This immense expanse of water is di- 
rided into smaller oceans or seas, gulfs, 
bays, &c., limited partly by real, partly 
by imaginary boundaries.—The Pacific 
Ocean, which covers nearly one third of 
the earth’s surface, and is about 10,000 
miles in breadth, lies between the east¬ 
ern coast of Asia and Australia and the 
western coast of America.—Tho Atlantic 
Ocean lies between Europe and Africa on 
the cast, and America on the west.—The 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceans arc each dis¬ 
tinguished into North and South. Tho 
Indian Ocean is bounded by Asia, Africa, 
and Australia. The Arctic or Frozen 
Ocean lies to the north of Europe, Asia, 
and part of America. The Southern 
Ocean lies south of all the continents. 
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^ CHAPTER I. 

Th6 Antediluvian World 

A* speculations upon the origin and fonn- 
atioii of the world belong rather to phi¬ 
losophy than history, we should deem ii 
supererogatory to notice the subject, how¬ 
ever slightly, were It not probable that its 
entire omission might be considered an un¬ 
necessary deviation from an almost univer¬ 
sal practice. Inasmuch as it has been sanc¬ 
tioned by the example of the most eminent 
writers of ancient and modem times. 

That the earth has undergone many vio¬ 
lent revolutions, no possible doubt can exist 
In the mind of anyone wlio has paid even 
the most snperflclal attention to the dis¬ 
coveries In geological science during the 
last and present centuries; but the mighty 
process by which our globe w;is originally 
fonned is a mysterj’ quite as unfathomable 
now as it was in the darkest periods of 
human existence. Let U8,tlicn,be content 
with the sublime exordium of the gre.at 
Jewish lawgiver; and we shall find that 
the account he gives of the creation, though 
eloquently brief, is neither allegorical nor 
mystical, but corresponds, in its bold out¬ 
line, witli the pheitomena wliich is exlh- 
Mied to us in the great book of nature. It i 
is true that there is nothing In the writings 
of Moses either calculated or Intended to 
satisfy curiosity; his object was simply to 
declare that the whole was the work of an 
Almighty architect, who, as the Creator ami 
Sovereign of the Universe, was alone to be 
worshipped. 

With regard to the primitive condition of 
mankind, two very opposite opinions pre¬ 
vail. Some represent a golden age of in¬ 
nocence and bliss; others a state of wild and 
wage barbarism. The former of these is 
found not only In the inspired writings of 
the Jews, hut in the books esteemed sacred 
by various oriental nations, as the Chinese, 
Indians, Persians, Babylonians, and Egyp¬ 
tians. The latter began their history with 


dynasties of gods and heroes, who were 
said to have assumed human form, and to 
have dwelt among men. The golden age of 
the Hindoos, and their numerous avatars 
of the gods, are iictlons of a similar 
character, as well as tlielr two royal 
dynasties descended from the sun and 
moon. According to the other doctrine, 
the human race was originally in the 
lowest state of cnlioire; and gradually, 
but slow'ly, attained perfection. It Is in 
vain, however, for us to look to the tra¬ 
ditionary talcs of antiquity; for with tlie 
exception of the Mosaic history, as con¬ 
tained in the first six chapters of Genesis, 
wc can find none which does not either 
abound witti the grossest absurdities, or 
lead us into absolute darkness. 

That the antediluvians led a pastoral and 
agricultural life, forming one vast commu¬ 
nity, without any of those divisions into 
different nations which have since taken 
place, seems ftilly evident. But the most 
material part of their history is, that liaving 
once begun to transgress the divine com¬ 
mands, they followed the allurements of 
passion and sensuality, and proceeded In 
Hieircareerofwickedne.ss,till at length the 
universal corruption and Impiety of the 
world had reached its zenith, and the Al¬ 
mighty Creator revealed to Noali his pur¬ 
pose of destroying the whole human race, 
except himself and his family, by a general 
deluge; commanding him to prepare an 
ark, or suitable vessel, for tbc preservation 
of the just from tiie impending judg¬ 
ment, as well as lor the reception of 
animals destined to reproduce their several 
species. 

CHAPTER II. 

From the Deluge, to the Scitlcmenl of the 
Jews in Canaan. 

After the Flood had prevailed upon the 
i-arth a hundred and fifty days, and had de- 
rrea.<ed for an equal time, Noah became con i 
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vinccd, by the return of » dove, with an ol Ive- 
branch, that the land had again emerged. 
Tho time when this great event took place 
was, according to the common compute* 
tlon, In the 1656th year of the world; though 
other dates have been assigned by different 
chronologlsts. Many other nations, In the 
mythological part of their history, narrate 
circumstances attending a vast inundation, 
or universal deluge, which In their essential 
particulars correspond with fdie scriptural 
account, and are supposed to owe their 
origin to It. The Chaldeans described a 
universal deluge. In which all mankind was 
destr«yed,exceptXlsuthrusand bis family. 
According to the traditionary history of the 
Greeks, Uie inhabitants of the earth all 
perlslu^ by a flood except Deucalion and 
his wife r>'rrha. By tho Hindoos It is be¬ 
lieved that a similar catastrophe occurred, 
and that their king, Satyavrata, with seven 
patriarchs, was preserved In a ship from the 
universal destruction. Even the American 
Indians havea tradition of a slmllardelugc, 
and a renewal of tho human race from 
tho family of one man. But these ac¬ 
counts being unsupported by historic evi¬ 
dence, It would be an unprofitable occu¬ 
pation of the reader’s time to comment on 

B 'c shall therefore merely observe, 
,y Ingenious theories have occu- 
ittcntion of distinguished men in 
icavours to account for this uol- 
itaslrophc. Tho Mosaic account 
Us U8, that thcw'Indowsof heaven 
tied and tho fountains of the deep 
iken up, and that ns the flood de- 
he waters returned from off tho 
■•e earth. 

ingto thcnarratlon ofthcInspired 
lO Individuals preserved from tho 
^ler.yVero Noah and his wife, and his 

Shein, Ham, and Jnphet, with 
,, wives ; In all, eight persons. We arc 
, Saoniied that the ark rested on mount 
vVtnirat (In Armenia); but whether Noah 
I and Ills sons remained long In that ncigh- 
I liourhood must be left to mere conjecture. 
Wo merely learn that the greatest portion 
of the human mce were sonic time after¬ 
wards assembled on the plains of Shlnar, 
where they licgan to bullil a tower, with 
the foolUh and Impious Intention of reach¬ 
ing the skies, or, In tho language of 
Scripture, * wliose top may reach unto 
licaven.’ But tills attempt, wcarc Informed, 
was frustrated by the Aliniglity, who con- 
fouiuleil llielr lauguage, s<i that tliey no 
longer understood cacli other’s s|>ccch. The 
scone of tills nl>ortIvc undertaking Is sui>- 
posed to have been upon the Euplintes, 
where Babylon waa built, not far from 
which are extensive ni.'wst*s of nilns; and 
tlie remains of a large mound, called by the 
Arabs the Ulrs NInifoil, or Nimrod’s tower. 
Is generally believed to be the foundation 
of the tower of UabcL 
From the ftvnilllcs of tho three sons of 
Noah, then, are all the nations of the c-irtli 
descended. The children of Shein wore 
Elam, Asshur, Arpliaxad, Lud, and Aram. 
Elam settled In Tersla, where he ber-ame 
the father of that mighty nation; ihe «1«- 
sccudaiitsof Asshur peopled Assyria; and 


Arphaxad settled In Chaldea. To the family 
of Lud Is generally assigned Lydia; and 
Aram Is believed to have settled lu Mesopo* 
lamia and Syria. 

The children of Ham were Cush, Mlzmlra. 
Phut, and Canaan. Tho descendants of 
Cush are supposed to have removed from 
the south-east of Babylonia, afterwards 
called Khuscstnn, to the eastern parts of 
Arabia; from whence they by degrees ni* 
grated into Africa. Mlzralm peopled Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Lyhia, and the rest of the north- 
cm parts of the same continent. No parti¬ 
cular country has been assigned to Phut, 
who Is believed to have settled somewhere 
in Arabia near to Cush. But Canaan Is sui>- 
posed to have settled In Phcenicla; and to 
have founded those nations who Inhabited 
Judea, and were for the most part subs^ 
quently exterminated by the Jews. 

The seven sons of Japhet were Gomer, 
Magog, Mad.il, Javan, Jubal, Meshcch, and 
Tims. Gomer, according to Josephus, was 
the father of the Gomerites or Celts, viz. 
of all the nations who Inhabited tho north¬ 
ern parts of Europe, under the names of 
Gauls, Clmlirlans, Goths, &c., and who also 
migrated Into Spain, where they were called 
Ccttihcrlans. From Magog, Mcshech, and 
Jubal, proceeded the Scythians, Sarmatlans, 
and Tartars; from Madat, Javan, and Tlras, 
the Modes, lonlans, Greeks, and Throefnns. 

The first considerable national revolution 
on record Is the migrallun of the Israelites 
out of Eoryi>t, and their establishment Iti 
the land of Cana.an. This event was at¬ 
tended with a terrible catastrophe to the 
Egyptians. The settlement of tho Jews 
In the land of Caiiaaii Is supposed to have 
happened about 1491 n.a For nearly 200 
years after this period we find no authentic 
account of any other nations than those 
mentioned in Scripture. 

CHAPTER, nr. 

The Fai>nlori9 and Ileroie Age?, to the Trieti- 
ttUion o/the Olgmpic Oamee. 

We have already spoken, In the Introduc¬ 
tory Ucmark8,ofthehni>osslhllltyofobtaln- 
higany authentic histor>-of Greece previous 
to the first recortled Olympiad or 778 b.o. Of 
the works of tho chroniclers who pre¬ 
ceded Herodotus we have only a few ex¬ 
tracts : from these, ns well as from the 
statementsof other writers, we gather that 
tlicy liad but slender right to the title of 
historians. Niebuhr lias distinctly asserted 
that, before tlie work of Herodotus was 
written, tliero was no writing in Greece 
wliich could be properly called historical,* 
and Herodotus himself was not strictly 
contemporary with any part of the history 
which lie writes. 

Still, although It would be useless to 
assign definite dates where we have no 
evidence to warrant our so doing, we can 
trace out .a certain order of dcvelopement 
wiilch is unquestionably historical. In the 
Greeks wc liave a race which brought to 
iheir greatest perfection tho hlghe.st glfie 
of the great Aryan stock to which they b«> 
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hinired. Coming hitothefrnewlinmcswitli 
the stores of n niftliology, or milicr of a 
mythical speech which they shared In com¬ 
mon with the Celt, the Teuton, and the 
SSdJnavIan. ihe>- showed at once a mar- 
rSlous creative power, whether In poetry. 
•Heuce.orart. From theinnythlcalspeech 
sorantf up. In process of time, the great 
Sics of the heroic age. From their own 
Innate genius was evolved a physical 
science, to which Egyptians and Assyrians 
could lay not the most distant claim, and 
an astronomy which rose Indetlnltely above 
the barren observations of Chaldiean star- 
mzers. Wo cannot, with Thucydides, dis- 
Bccl the wonderftil legends of the Trojan 
war and, aftermakliigan arbitrary'selection 
of a few details and incidents, assert the 
narrative so produced to be historical. The 
legend could not bear the criticism of 
Herodotus: It Is not likely to stand before 
the criticism of our own day. But In the 
sute of society wliich is depicted In the 
Homeric poems we see a real condition of 
things whicli made the future developement 
of Greek life a matter of certainty, and 
without which the later society would 
never have come Into existence. We see 
in them a picture of political life utterly 
different from any exhibited In tlieEastern 
world; and In the discussions of the Agora, 
In the influence of wisdom and eloquence 
over physical force, In the sense of beauty 
and the conscious submission to law, wo 
liavo the earnest of Athenian greatness 
in the days of Pericles. 

Of the events which ai« alleged to have 
preceded the foundation of Home, we can 
say nothing. There Is no evidence that 
%uy national epic poems ever existed, 
altliough such was the hypothesis of Nie- 
bulir; and of the wanderings of iEnens 
there are many versions, all contradicting 
each other, and all as much or as little de¬ 
serving of belief.* Whatever basis of real 
fact there may be in the legendary history 
of the Uoman kings, we can detect none in 
that of the supposed mlgnitiun of Jb:ueas 
Into Italy. 

Though we necessarily omit. In this brief 
outline, a multitude of important transac¬ 
tions which are recorded In the Bible, tlic 
reader must not lose sight of the fact that 
the sacred volume Is full of historical In¬ 
terest ; and we shall have frequent occasion 
to refer to the actions of ‘God’s cliosen 
people'as we descrilic events mentioned 
by profane wTiters. For the present it is 
suffleient to state, that about 1050 years 
before the birth of Christ the kingdom of 
Judea, under king David, approached its 
utmost extent of power; that in tlie glo¬ 
rious reign of bis son, the wise and peace¬ 
ful Solomon, which futlowed, that stupen¬ 
dous and costly edifice, ‘ the temple of God,’ 
was completed, and its dedication solem¬ 
nised with extraordinary piety and magni¬ 
ficence; that the revolt of the ten tribes 
took place in the reign of Rchoboam, tlie 
son and successor of Solomon, by wiiich 
Jerusalem was rendered a more easy prey 
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to tlie Egyptian king, c.'illed in Scripture 
Sliisliak, and supixtsed to be tlie great 
Sesostris, whose deeds make so c«insplcuou3 
a figure in tlielilstory of his country. After 
the iapse of another century, we learn that 
Zera, an Etlilo]dan, invaded Judea wiili an 
army composed of H iniliion of infantry and 
three liundred cliariots, but w.is defeated 
with gre.at slauglitcr by Asa, whose lrooi>s 
amounted to about half that number. By 
tills time the Syrians had become .1 power¬ 
ful pcoi'le; and, taking advantage of the 
rivalry wiilch existed between llio king¬ 
doms of Ismel and Judah, aimed at the 
subjugation of botli. Tlie Syrian empire 
was, however, eventually destroyed by tlie 
Assyrians, under Tiglatli IMIes.nr, In 740 
B.c.: as was also the kingdom of Samaria 
by Shalmaneser lii.s successor, in 721: and 
such of tlie people ns escajicd dealli, were 
carried captives into IMediu, I’ersin, &c. 

While the resources of tliemiglity nations 
of tlie East were expended in effecting their 
mutual destruction, the foundations of 
some powerful empires were laid in tlic 
West, wliicli were destined, In process of 
time, to subjugate and give laws to tlie 
Eastern world. About eiglit centuries 
before the Christian era tlie ci ty of Carthage, 
In Africa, was founded by a Tyrian colony, 
and became the capital of a ptiwerful re¬ 
public, wliicli coiitimicd 724 years ; during 
tlic greater part of wUicli time its slii)>s 
traversed ilie Mediterranean and even the 
Atlantic, wiicreby it was enabled to mono¬ 
polise, as ft were, the commerce of the 
whole world. 

CHAPTER IV. 

From ihe InstHntion of the Olympic Games, 
to the Death of Cyrus. 

The first recorded Olympiad belongs to 
tlic year "ffi. Of tliese games Hercules 
was the mytliieal founder, and tliis era is 
supposed to be lliat of llicir revival. But 
Mr. Grotc lias admitted that if from this 
time we can speak of some events as his¬ 
torical, the real liistory of Greece does not 
conimenee f«>r two centuries later. The 
first Olympiad simply records tiie Victory 
of Corcebus : but of tlie bistorical existence 
ofCorcelms we liave no further evidence 
than a monument which was alleged to 
mark his grave (Pausanias, v. 8, 3, viii. 2G, 
3. See also Cox's Persian li’nr, p. 287). 
These games, however, were of the greatest 
importance not merely as fiiruisliiug the 
means of chronological computation, but 
in tbeir inlluencc on tlie national character 
of the Greeks. In fact, it was only or 
chiefly In reference to tliese religious festi¬ 
vals, tliat they could be said to have .any 
national cliaracter at all. Tlieir life was 
essentially one of cities, and tlieir alliances 
bring before us a mere collection of units 
entirely independent of each other. In 
tliese games tiieri they had a bond of union 
wliicli kept up some feeling of national life, 
and contributed powerfully to bring about 
tlieir victory over the armies of Darius and 
Xerxes. 

Of the migrations of liartiarians in North- 
eni Eurojie wi- can >ay iioibing positively 
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The Celtic trtties who forced thetr way at a 
later time into Italy and Greece and Asia 
Uinoft may have approached the Alps; 
but the want of all contemporary evidence 
must make every statement uncertain. 
Rome, we may perhaps say, was now en¬ 
tering on the course which hereafter was 
to carry her to universal conquest; and 
even this may he a hazardous assumption. 
Among the Greek States, those of Athens 
and Sparta were tho most prominent. The 
latter, under the Institutions ascribed to 
Lycurgus, was growing more and more like 
a camp of hostile occupation in a conquered 
country; the former, free In great part 
from the factions which vexed other cities, 
was becoming rapidly prosperous, and lay¬ 
ing the foundation of her maritime ascen¬ 
dancy. 

The sceptre of Babylon was at this time 
swayed by Nebuchadnezzar, by whom the 
kingdom of Judea was totally overthro^vaj, 
M7 B.O., and Its temple bunied to the 
ground in the following year. He also took 
and demolished the city of Tyre, despoiled 
Egypt, and made such prodigious conquests 
both in the East and West, that the fame of 
his victories filled the world with awe; 
till at length his empire comprehended 
Phoenicia, Palestine, Syria, Babylonia, JIo- 
dla, Persia, and part of India. One great 
object of his pride and ambition was to 
render his capital beyond all example gor¬ 
geous ; nor can wo consider the ^venders of 
that city, ns related by Herodotus, at all 
incredible, when we remember that the 
strength and resources of his mighty em¬ 
pire was made subservient to the purpose. 

Tlio next Important event tliat occurred 
was the revolution occasioned by the mis¬ 
conduct of Bvll-merodach, Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar’s son, who, without provocation, wan¬ 
tonly attacked and began to plunder and lay 
waste the countrj" of the Modes. This pro¬ 
duced an Immediate revolt, which quickly 
extended over all Media and Persia. The 
Modes, headed by Astyages and his son 
Cj’axares, drove back the Intruder and his 
followers with great slaughter; nor does It 
appear that the Babylonish monarch was 
afterwards able to reduce them to subjec¬ 
tion. We now come to the period when 
the brilliant career of Cyrus demands our 
notice. He had signalised himself in va- 
rhms wars under Asiyatres, his grandfather, 
when, having been appointed generalissimo 
of the Median and Persian forces, he at¬ 
tacked the Babylonish empire, and the city 
of Babylon Itself fell before his victorious 
arms. Cjtus now Issued a decree for the 
restoration of the Jews,and the rebuilding 
of their temple. By a succession of vic¬ 
tories he had become master of all the 
East, and for some time tlic Asiatic affairs 
continued In a state of tranquillity. It is 
necessary to observe In this place, that the 
Modes, before the time of Cyrus, though a 
groat and powerful people, were eclipsed by 
the superior prowess of the Babylonians. 
But Cyrus having conquered their king¬ 
dom. by the united force of the Medcs and 
Persians, It appears that the great empire 
Df wlilcli he was the founder must have 
taken Its name fmci both narlons; so that 


the empire of the Modes and that of lbs 
Persians were one and the same, chough iu 
cousequence of the glory of its wise and 
victorious leader It subsequently retained 
only the latter name. Meanwhile, It con¬ 
tinued to extend Itself on every side; and 
at length Cambyses, the son and successor 
of C}Tus, conquered Egypt, and added thal 
country to his already overgrown domin- 
Ions, 

CHAPTER y. 

Prom the Erection of the Persian Empire, 

to the Division of the Grecian Empire after 

the Death of Alexander. 

Tns Babylonians, groaning under the 
oppressive yoke of their Persian masters. In 
517 D.c. made a desperate effort to shake It 
off: but they were signally defeated by 
Darius Hystaspis, who besieged the city of 
Babylon, demolished its fortifications, and 
caused its walls to be lowered from 200 t) 
50 cubits. Darius then turned his arm* 
against the Scythians; after which he dl 
reeled his course eastward, and reduced tlur 
country as far as the Indus. In the mean¬ 
time the lontans, who had submitted to 
Cyrus, revolted, which led to the Invasion 
of the Grecian states, and those disasters 
to the Persians by land and sea, wliich w * 
have elsewhere related. In 459 n.c. tlie 
Egyptians made on Ineffectual attempt to 
regain their indei'endence. Tl*ey also again 
revolted in 413 b.c. and, being assisted by 
theSidonians, drew upon the latter that ter¬ 
rible destruction foretold by tlie prophets, 
wliile they more firmly riveted the chains 
wliich bound themselves to the Persian 
rule. 

The Persian history exhibits every cha¬ 
racteristic of oriental cruelty, trearhery, 
and despotism; and with a few splendid 
exceptions, presents us with a series of 
inonnrchs whose lust of power was equalled 
only by their licentiousness. But the great¬ 
ness of the Persian empire was soon about 
to be humbled. Ten thousand Greek mer¬ 
cenaries had served under the younger C>'- 
rus in bis rebellious attempt to seize the 
throne of his older brother, Artaxerxes 
Mnemon; but ho was defeated and killed 
at the battle of Cunaxa, near Babylon ; and 
his Grecian allies, though In a strange 
country, and surrounded on all sides by 
enemies, effected their safe retreat under 
Xenophon, whoso conduct on this occasion 
has been extolled boili by ancient and 
modern writers, as exhibiting a matchless 
union of prudent caution and military 
skill. 

In this rapid sketch we shall not stop to 
notice tlie various contests which took place 
between the Grecian states, though they 
make a considerable figure in their respec¬ 
tive histories; but pass on to the lime of 
Philip of Maccdou, who, taking advantage 
of the wars and dissensions which were gra¬ 
dually weakening the neighbouring stales 
of Greece, began to meditate their conquest: 
and by sometimes pretending to assist one 
state and sometimes another, he finally 
efTictcil his object. Having become master 
of all Greece, he projected the conquest ol 
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Asia: hl8 death, however, by assassination, 
left that great achievement to be attemi>t- 
ed by his ambitious ami warlike son, Alex¬ 
ander, Burnamed tlie Groat. 

No man who ever lived, perhaps, pos¬ 
sessed the necessarj-qualities for the exe¬ 
cution of this miglity project In a more 
eminent degree than the youthful Alex¬ 
ander Brave, skilful, and lmi)etuous, he 
I marched from victory to victory; till at 
length the power of tlio Persians was to- 
' tally overtlirown at the battle of Arbela, 
331 B.C., and an end put to the empire by 
the murder of Darius by Bessus In the fol¬ 
lowing year. Alexander having sul)dued 
Persia, his vIct<»rlous arms were now di¬ 
rected against the countries which bounded 
Persia: and having reduced Hyrcanla, Bac- 
tria, and several otiier Independent king- 
d(nns, he entered Indiaand subdued all the 
nations to the river Uyphasis, one of the 
branches of the Indus. At length t)>e pa¬ 
tience of his tniops became exliausted; they 
saw that the ambition of their leader was 
boundless, and refused to gratify his pas¬ 
sion for universal compiest by proceeding 
farther. He died at Babylon in the year 
323 n.O., leaving the affairs of Ills vast em- 
])lrc in a most unsettled state, and nut even 
naming Ills successor. I 

In the western world, at this period, great 
kingdoms wore evolving from obscurity, 
and events of the highest importance suc- 
reedlng each other with unexampled ra¬ 
pidity. The first object that here claims 
our attention is the establishment and 
rapid growth of the Homan republic, i 
which reached Its highest pitch of power 
and grandeur, by the successive con¬ 
quest of Italy and her Isles, Spain, Jlacc- 
donla. Cartilage, Asia Minor, Syria, Pales¬ 
tine, Gaul, Britain, and Egypt. It was, 
nevertheless, exposed to the greatest dan- | 
ger from the ambition of individuals: the 
civil wars of Mariusand Sylla, and the con- 
sj'iracy of Catiline, shook Us very centre; 
and by tlic contention arising out of the 
rivalry of Jutius Cx'sar and Pompey, It was 
ultimately overthrown. 

On tlie death of Alexander tlie Great, 
four new empires immediately, as it were, 
sprung up. He had left behind him a 
large and victorious army, commanded by 
generals who, bred in the same school, were 
not less ambitious of sovereign rule ilian 
their master. Cassandcr, the son of Anti- 
pater, seized Macedonia and Greece ; Anti- 
gonus, Asia Minor; Seleucus marked out 
for his share Babylon and tlie eastern pro¬ 
vinces; and Ptolemy, Egypt and tlie west¬ 
ern ones. Furious wars soon succcedi'd 
this division of Alexander's w'ido-sprend 
empire; and several provinces, taking ad¬ 
vantage of the general confusion, shook off 
the Macedonian yoke altogether. Thus 
wore formed the kingdoms of Pontus, 
Ulthynla, Pergamus. Armenia, and Cappa¬ 
docia. Antigonus was defeated and killed 
by Seleucus at the battle of Ipsus, 301 b.c., 
and the greater part of his dominions fell 
to the lot of the conqueror. The two most 
powerful and permanent empires were, in 
fact, Syria, founded by Selcucue.and Egyiit 
by Ptolemy Suter. But tlicre w.os also 


another empire .at that time existing which 
demands our notice. The Parthlnns, origi¬ 
nally a tribe of Scythians who liad wan¬ 
dered fn)m their own country, at length 
settled In the nelghimurlit)t)d of Hyrcanla, 
and were successively tributary to tlie As¬ 
syrians, Babylonians, Modes, and Persians. 
The country in which tliey settled obtained 
from them ilic name of Partliia; and when 
Alexander inva»lcd Asia, they submitted, 
with the other dependencies of the Persian 
empire. After llie death of the Mace<lonian 
coiuiucror, Parlhia was subject, first to 
Eumene.s, then to Aniigomis, and finally 
to the kings of Syria ami B.-iliyIon. In tht 
reign of Antiochus Theos, tlie rapacity and 
crimes of Agathocles, tlie Syrian govei nor, 
roused the spirit of the I’artliiatis; atid, 
under Arsaccs, a man of great military 
talents, they expelled their oppressors, and 
laid the foundation of an eiiipiro wiiirh 
ultimately extended over Asia, n. c. 2.'>0. 
The Syrians attemittcd in vain to n'cover 
tills province. A race of able and vigilant 
princes, who assiiJiie<l the surnameof 
cid(r, from the founder of their kingdom, 
not only bafiled their efforts, but so in¬ 
creased In power, that wlillo they held 
eighteen tributary kingdoms, between the 
Casidan and Arabian seas, they even for a 
time disputed with the Itumans the empire 
of the world. 


CHAPTER VI. 

From the H'ars of Rome and Cnr(hoi;e, ic 
the Rirth of CUrud. 

TiiK Romans, who for more tliaii five hnn- 
dred years had been constantly victoriouB, 
met with an opponent in Hannibal, con.- 
mandcr of tlie Carthaginian forces, w hose 
consummate generalship for a time turned 
the tide of fortune, and, making Italy the 
battle-field, he gallantly opposed on their 
native soil the hardy veterans of Ronie. 
Long and doubtful were these sanguinary 
contests; but in the end the Carthaginian 
armies were recalled Into Africa, which the 
Romans had invaded ; ami he who, at the 
battle of Cannx, had struck tlie Itoinan 
legions witli terror, was totally defeated at 
Zama; by which the second Punic war was 
concluded, in the year 188 n.c. In forty 
years from that date the fate of Carthago 
was ultimately decided. The Romans hav¬ 
ing declared war against it a third time, 
\ised all tlicir energies for acconiplishljig 
Its final destruction. The city was longnnd 
fiercely assailed ; the gemiusof theyonnger 
Scipio at length triumphed over the d4'spe- 
rate valour of the besieged : atid Carthage, 
once mistress of tlie se.aand the most for¬ 
midable rival of Rome, was reduc<'d to 
ashes, and for ever blotted from the list of 
independent nations. 

During the contentions between Rome 
and Carthage, a confederacy was formed by 
the statesof Grcece,uiider the naraeof the 
Aclia^an League, which soon eclipsed. In 
splendid achievements and power, both 
Atliens and Spart.o. Weary of the tyranny 
of the Macedonians, ibe Creci.an states liud 
entered into tills compact for recovering 
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their liberties; bat having imprudently pendence for years, Spain ultimately be* 
given the Romans an opportunity of Inter- came a Roman province. But all-powerful 
meddling In thelrallalrs, they wereeventu- ns Rome had now become, her civil and 
ally reducc.d to a Roman province, under political condition was far from enviable, 
thenainouf Achaia. This celebrated league Uer conquests in Greece and Asia brought 
rose into Importance about the year 2d4 B.O., luxury, cruelty, and general corruption In 
and continued foruildablo for more than their train: and those heroic virtues for 


130 years. 

About this period we read of the direful 
oppressions of the Jews by Antiochus 
Epiphanes. After their return from the 
Babylonish cnptititj', they continued in 
subjection to the Porslnns till the time of 
Alexander; and subsequently, as the for* 
tune of cither Egj'pt or Syria happened to 
prevail, they were under its dominion. On 
the subjugation of Egypt by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the Jews being Created with 
great severity by him, naturally, but Im¬ 
prudently, expressed their joy on hear¬ 
ing a report of his death; and It was not 
long before the enraged inonarch cook the 
dercest vengeance on them. He marched 
at the head of a powerful army, took Jem- 
snlcni by storm In 170 D.O., and committed 
the most horrid cruelties on tlie Inimbl- 
tanls. Their religion was for awhile abo- 
llflhcd, their altars denied, and ever)* Indig¬ 
nity offered to the pco])le that tyranny and 
hate could suggest. An imago of Jupiter 
Olymplus was erected In the holy place, 
and unclean beasts were sacrificed on the 
altar of burnt offerings. But the Jews soon 
rallied ; and under MatCathlas the true wor¬ 
ship was restotx^d In most of the cities of 
Judea; the temple was purified by Judas 
Maccabeus, 105 n.c.; and a long series of 
wars ensued between the Syrians and the 
Jews, In whieh the latter g:Uncd many sig¬ 
nal advantages. 

About 150 years before the birth of Christ 
the prliiei]>al empires and states of the 
world may be tims enumerated. In Asia 
were the empires of Syria, India, and Par- 
thia—each of them powerful and extensive 
— with Arabia, Pontus, Annenin, and some 
other countries of less Importance. In 
Africa were the kingdoms of Egypt, Ethi¬ 
opia, Numidia, Mauritania, and GeCulia; 
the Ia.«it named throe, now that Carthage 
was destroyed, appearing to thecyes of tl»e 
nnihitlons Romans as their easy prey. In 
Europe there were none able to oppose the 
Roman legions, save the Gauls and some of 
the nations Inhabiting Spain. It was not 
long, therefore, after the cominest i>f Csir- 
tliagcaiid Corinth that the final subjuga¬ 
tion of Spain was resolved on; for all the 
posse.ssions which the Carthaginians held 
In that country had already fallen Into the 
hands of tlie victorious Romans. Tlicy ac¬ 
cordingly began liy attacking the Luslta- 
nlans; but this bravo people, under the 
conduct of V'lriatus, a lender who.se skill, 
valour, and prudence eminently qualillcd 
him for his post, long l>ld defiance to the 
Roman anus : In the field he Avas not to Ik* 
subdued ; and he at last met his death from 
the hands of assjissins hired by hU trc^iclic- 
rous enemy. The Romans now, in the wan- 
lonncss of their power, serni'led not to use 
tlie basest and most corrupt means for 
reducing the whole coiuiirj’; and though 
many tribes bravely iiialntalneil ilielr ind<>- 


which In the early days of the republic siie 
was renowned, had totally disappeared. We 
must, however, reserve for its proper place 
an account of the civil commotions, pro¬ 
scriptions, and assassinations whlcli fol¬ 
lowed : and pass onward in our brief recital 
of such events as peculiarly appertalu to 
general history. 

Attalus, king of Pergamus, had left all 
Ills goods and treasures, by will, to the 
Roman people; upon which his kingdom 
Avas speedily converted Into a Roman pro¬ 
vince, under the n.araeof Asia Proper. Next 
followed the conquest of the Balearic Isles 
(iioAV called Majorca, Minorca, and Ivlca); 
Numidia was soon after reduced; hut tlie 
subjugation of Mauritania and Getulia was 
for a time delayed. 

While Rome aa’os approaching her zenith, 
the decline of the Syrian empire was appa¬ 
rent. The civil dissensions hetAvecn the two 
brothers, Antioclius Gryphus and Antio¬ 
chus C>'ziccnus, gavean opportunity for the 
cities of Tyre, Sldon, Ptolcmals, and Gaza 
to declare their independence; while the 
JcAA’s not only recovered their liberty, but 
extended tliclr dominions os far as in the 
days of Solomon. About tlie year 63 &.C., 
Tigranes, king of Armenia, became master 
of Syria; but the Romans soon wrested It 
from him, and added It to titc immensely 
extensive possessions of the republic. 

E?ypt, Avlilch had hitherto maintained 
its proper station, fell after the battle of 
Actium, and, like its predecessors, avos re¬ 
duced to a Roman province, about the year 
30 n.c. Rome must no longer be regarded 
ns a republic ; and Its change from that 
form of government to an empire may be 
looked upon as advantageous to tliosc na¬ 
tions who wore still free; for the Inordinate 
desire of conquest wlilch bad hitherto 
marked the Roman character, for a time 
seemed to be lulled ; and during the reign 
of Augustus the temple of Janus w'asthriec 
closed,—a ceremony coeval with the origin 
of the state, to denote tliat It Avas at paace 
Avlth the whole Avorld. This pacific prince 
died in the 76th year of his age, and in the 
45th of his reign, a.d. 14; his empire ex¬ 
tending. In Europe, to the ocean, the Rhine, 
and the Danube: in Asia, to the Euphrates; 
and In Africa, to Ethiopia, and the sandy 
deserts. It Avas in this memorable roign, 
in the year of Rome 752, that Jesus Christ 
was boni; and the holy religion of which 
he Av-is the founder, persecuted and despised 
though it wasaitlrst, gradually spread over 
the Runiau AVurld. 

CHAPTER VII. 

From the Beginning of the Christian Era^to 
the Appearance of Mahomet. 

In theyear c? a.d. the memorable war with 
tlie .loAvs commenced, which, though il 
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last^ *JUt three years, oidcil In tlie total 
dcsiructfon of thoir city and nation, after 
enduring ali the horrors of war airrlcd ot> 

I by each party wlili saiiKnlnaryfury. Alxnit 
ten years after this event the real con<|uest 
I of Britain was eift'ctcd hy Agricoia. The 
I empire had now readied Its utmost limits; 
and, under the just and upright Tnijan, 

I Home had reason to rejoice, not merely in 
I her extent of tcrritorj'i hut in tiiecriuftahle 
administration of her laws, and in tlie virtue 
ami wisdom of lier senators. Adrian suc¬ 
ceeded Trajan, and followed In his foot¬ 
steps. Tlie decline of Imperial Romo was, 
however, fast approadiing; for although 
Antoninus, suriiamcd the Pious, ol>taincd 
the regard of his subjects and tlie respect 
of foreigners, living In peace during the 
whole of his reign ; yet scarcely had Mar¬ 
cus Aurelius Antoninus succeeded to tlie 
throne, before the Germanic tribes united, 
as in the time of Marius, and poured in 
their warlike hordes upon Italy ; and,wlille 
tiiey grew more and more forml^lalile, fa¬ 
mine and pestilence ravaged many of tlic 
Uciinnn provinces : a.d. 180 . 

From tills time repeated Incursions of 
hardy nilvenlurors from the north of Ku- 
ropc, under various names, took p’acc; Imt 
lliouglj often beaten, they renewed tlieir 
Htteniiits with a degree of cuunige and per- 
severance that rc<iuircd all tlie energy and 
suiuTior discipline of the Roman legions to 
overcome. From tlie dealli of Aurelius to 
the reign of Diocletian, many of (he Roman 
emperors were mere sensualists rtlierewcre, 
liowever, some sjilcndid exceptions ; and l>y 
tlic warlike genius of such the incursions 
of tlic Itariiarians were from time to time 
arrested. Tlie Romans had also for a long 
period met with a imist powerful adversary 
In the Persians; and when. In L’tiO, tlie eni- 
jicror Valerian was defeated and taken pri¬ 
soner by tliciii, the empire seemed to be 
hastening to utter and irremedialile de¬ 
struction. ^Vlille Gulllenus, the son of 
Valerian and Ills associate In power, was 
revelling in luxury at Rome, nuiiienms 
claimants of the Imperial dignity arose in 
tlie different provinces. Tliese were desig¬ 
nated tlie ‘tlilrty tyrants,’ (thougli tlieir 
numbers dl^ not exceed twenty, and tliere 
WHS no good reason for designating tlieni 
tyrants). Their dominion was, however, 
not of long <luratian ; and on the death of 
Galllenus he was succeeded hy Claudius, 
who had the merit of delivering Italy from 
the Goths. After him came Aurelian, who 
introduced order into tlie state, restored 
Internal tranquillity, and defeated his ene¬ 
mies both in Europe and Asia, Under 
Tacitus, Prolius, and Carus the empire was 
in a measure restored to its fonner lustre; 
but tlie barliarlaiis still pressed onward; j 
and wlien the government fell into tlic 
hands of Diocletian, he changed Its form, 
sliaring the imperial dignity with MjlxI- 
inlnn, to whom he committed tlie West, 
while he ruled in the East. In thisin.aniier I 
was tlie government administered till ilie ' 
days of Constantine, wlio fn a.d. Xio re-1 
moved llie imperial seat to Byzantium, I 
wlilcli he named Coustanilnople; became 
a convert ttrCliristianity ; and jmt an end ! 


to one of llie most virulent porsecutlons 
against Its professors that ever dlsgnic«‘d 
llie world. The Immediate successors of 
Constantine did little to uphold the Roman 
power; and Julian, who ascended the throne 
in .151, renounced Cliristianity and openly 
professed the ancient religion ; iiut he was 
botli too politic ami too (iniiinne to perse¬ 
cute his Cliristian subjects. We find, how¬ 
ever, that llie decline of the empire was 
evcrywluTC visible. After ills deatli its In¬ 
ternal corruption and weakness continued 
to Increase; that strict disciiillne which 
had formerly rendered the Roman legions 
Invincilile, relaxed ; and wlille corruption 
and injustice rendered the govcriiinciit 
odious at home, its frontier towns were at¬ 
tacked and Its distant provhicesovcrrun hy 
Hercc and uncivilised hordes Issuing from 
the north, cast, and west. It Is at this pe¬ 
riod tliai we read of Alaric, tlic Visigoth, who 
plundered Rome, a.d. 409: of Gcnseric, tlie 
powerful king of tlie Vamlals; and of Attlla, 
the Iluti, cnipliatlc.ally termed * tlic se<iurge 
of God.' In fact, the Scythians, Saniia- 
tians, Goths, Huns, Varulals, and other 
barliarous nations, watched all occasions to 
break into It: and thougli some of tiie eiii . 
juTors bravely wiilisiood their attacks, no 
efforts coultl Ilnally stem the rutiiless tor- ; 
rent wliich kept pouring in on all sides. At 
length the llcruli, a i>eoplc who migrated 
from tlie slmrcs of tlie Baltic, and liad grown 
foniii<lal>ie as tliey proceeded southwards, 
apiiean-d In Italy. Tliey were licadoil by llie 
valiant Odoarer; and iieing joined by other 
triln'S, quickly liecniiie masters of I inly, and 
the eiiy of Rome Itself sin'i’endered to liielr 
victorious arms, a.d. 476. 

Tlie fall of tiie western empire was thus 
consuinniatod ; but tiio Uoni.-ins still main¬ 
tained their sway at Constantinople. Tlio 
eastern emi>iro, in fact.at this time coiniire- 
liendcd all Asia Minor and Syria, Egypt,and 
Greece; but neither Its domestic iiianage- 
ment nor its military jirowcss gave liojies 
of a Icngiliened dominion. Enxtiry, effe¬ 
minacy, and superstition sapped Its vitals; 
continual wars with ilic Persians, Bulga¬ 
rians, and other b.arliarous nations, e.x- 
liaustcd its sireiigth; and a similar fate i 
to tliatof tlic western empire appeared to I 
await it at no very distant perivid. St-ill, as 1 
we follow the stream of history, we shall ■ 
find that It not oiilysurvived thewreck for i 
several centuries, but at limes displayed an 
energy and power worthy of the Roman 
name. 

Revolutlonssurcecded one.'motheramong ' 
the savage coiniueiors of tlie west witli I 
fearful rapidity. Tlie IToruIl uiiderOdoacer 
were driven out hy tlie Goths under T1 ic<h ' 
doric. Tlie Goths were expelled by the 
Romans under their able general Belisa- ' 
rius; but while he was absent <jiielling an I 
Insurrection in ADiai, they regained their 
footing, and again look possession of Rome. 
Tlie Franks next Invaded Italy, and made i 
themselves masters of the province of Ve- 
iietia ; but at last the superior fortune of ' 
the emi'eror Justinian prevailed, and the 
Gotli.s Were Ilnally suliduod iiy his pro- 
consul Narsc.s, a.d. 5.V'. From ih.nt time 

till the year 508, NarsCs governed Italy with 
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grcAt prudence and success, as a province 
of the eastern empire; hut lie incurred the 
"mperor’s displeasure, and Longinus was 
appointed to succeed him, and was invested 
with absolute power. Ho assumed the title 
of eiarcli, and resided at Ravenna, whence 
his government was called the exarchate 
of Ravenna: and having placed in each 
city of Italy a governor, whom he distin¬ 
guished with the title of duke, he abo¬ 
lished the name of senate and consuls at 
Rome. Dut while he was cstabllshfiig this 
new sovereignly, a great portion of Italy 
was overrun by the Lombards. In short, 
we And that they steadily marched on from 
Pannonia, accompanied by an army of 
Saxon allies, and were not long before 
they became masters of all Italy, with the 
exception of Rome, Ravenna, and some of 
the eastern sca-ettast. 

A warlike nation, called Franks, who 
were divided Into several tribes, bad been 
gmdu.ally rising Into Importance: and quit¬ 
ting tbe banks of the Lower Rhine, they 
bad made themselves masters of no Incon- 
I sidcmbic part of Gaul. A warlike and am¬ 
bitious chief among them, n.amcd Clovis, 

I undertook the conquest of the whole coun¬ 
try; and having defeated and killed Ids 
powerful rival, Al.aric, king of the Goths, 
lio possessed himself of all the countries 
lying between tbe Rhine and the I.olrc, 
and thus became the founder of the French 
monarchy, A. d. 487. 

A few years before the conquest of Rome 
I by the Heruli, the Visigoths erected a klng- 
iloin in Spain ; and as they advanced east¬ 
ward, about the same time that Clovis was 
extending his cnnquc.«ts to the west, the 
river Loire was the natural boundary of 
the two kingdoms; but a war soon broke 
out between them, which ended In favour 
of Clovis. An»)thcrkingdom lind previously 
l)ccn founded in the western parts of Spain 
by tlie SuovI, who were subdued by the , 
Goths under Thco«Iorlc, In 400; and even¬ 
tually, A. D. 6A4, these restle!»s w.-irriors sub¬ 
jugated nearly the whole of Spain. 

CnAPTKR VIIL 

From the Itiee of "Mohomety to the Commaice- 
viait of the Crusndcs. 

Lbt U9 now turn our attention for a mo- 
jiient to a general view of the world as it 
existed In the sixth century of tbeChrlsti.'in 
era. Tlio Roman empire in the west.w.os 
annihilated,and various nations of northern 
extractlf)n were either fiercely contending 
with each other, or meditating new con- 
quests; tho eastern empire wa.s continually 
at war, contending with the Persians on 
one side, or harassed by the attacks of 
the Huns and other tribes on Its northern 
frontiers; while it was aglUitcd and 
weakened by religious and political anl- 
mnsltlea. Tlio Indians and other oriental 
nations, unaccustomed to war, were ready 
to fall a prey to the first powerful Invader; 
while the fiery Inhabitants of Arabia, from 
their earliest origin accustomed to bold 
ajid predatory warfare, were as ready to 
undertake any enterprise which seemed to 
promise an adequate reward. i 


This, then, was tho very nick of time 
most favourable for such a revolution In 
tho world as was undertaken by the wily 
and daring Mahomet* (or Mohammed), who 
foreseeiugthepowerand glory that awaited 
him if success should cro>vn his efforts, as¬ 
sumed the title of ‘ prophet,’ and professed 
to have received a direct commission from 
God to become the founder of a now re¬ 
ligion, A. D. 022 . This forms a marked 
^)och In chronology, and Is designated the 
Hejica, or Flight of Mahomet. Heat first 
endeavoured by tho force of his porsuaswe 
eloquence alone to make proselytes; but 
finding himself ore long at the head cl 
inany thousand w.arllkc followers, who ac¬ 
knowledged that * there was but one G»)d 
and that M.*i]iomct was his prophet,’ he 
took advantage of their enthusiasm, and 
proceeded In ilie work of conquest. With a 
celeHty truly surprising, the armies of the 
projmet and his successors overran all Sy 
rla, Palestine, Persia, Bukharia, and India. 
On the west their empire soon extended 
over Egypt, B.ar1)ary,Si).aiu, Sicily, *c. Ihit 
Mahomet, who died In the 63rd year of his 
•age, did not secure tliO succession, or givo 
any directions concerning it; and the eon- 
se<iuencc was, that the caliphate w.as seized 
by many usurpers; dissensions broke out 
among the ‘true believers;’ and in the 
course of time this great empire, like the 
others which we have indiced, declined Ijj 
importance. The religUm, however, still 
exists, and tho temporal power of those 
who profess It Is by no means trilling. 

While tills extraordinary revolution was 
going on in the East, and tho Arabian arms 
were conquering ‘In tho nanio of God and 
the prophet,’ the western nations as zeal¬ 
ously upheld the doctrines promulgated by 
the pope. From tlio days of Constantina 
the Roman I'oiitiffs had been gradually ex¬ 
tending their power, temporal as well as 
spiritual; and .at the period of which we 
arc now speakine, not only was their sacer¬ 
dotal dominion firmly established,but their 
political Iiillucnee w.as often exerted for or 
against those princes of surrounding states 
as best suited tho interests of the church 
When, In 72C, Lultprand, king of the Lom¬ 
bards, had taken ILavenna, and eipoMcd 
tlie exarch, the i>ope undertook to re.^tore 
him, and his restoration was accordingly 
speedily effected. The auttiority of the 
Byzantine emperors in Rome w.as, Indeed, 
little more than nominal; and the Inter¬ 
ference of the popes in tho temporal con¬ 
cerns of the different European monarchies 
was of the most obnoxious and intolerable 
kind. 

We have seen that the reduction of Gaul 
was effected by Clovis, the Frank, who is 
styled the founder of the French monarchy. 
That kingdom, It may be observed, was sub¬ 
sequently divided Into several petty sove¬ 
reignties ; and while the princes weakened 
each other by their contests, tho nobles In¬ 
creased In power, leaving their kings littlfl 
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more tlmn the slmdowof roynlty. At IciiprUi 
tliey gave themselves lip to a life of indo¬ 
lence and ease, and abnndoncd the reins of 
government to ofUcers called mayors of tlic 
l>alacc; of whom the most colehnitcd were 
Clmrlcs Martel, and his son Pepin the Little, 
who deposed Childerlc, and became the 
founder of theCarvolinglan or second royal 
race In France. Of the princes of this race 
we sliall here only have to speak of Carolus 
Magnus, afterwards called Charlemagne, 
on account of tlic extent of his conquests. 
Ills restoration of the western empire, and 
the 8i*lcndour of his reign. Very soon jifier 
his accession to the throne, tlic Saxons, 
who had long liecn tributaries to France, 
revolted, and bravely and obstinately con- 
tendod for their freedom ; but they were at 
last obliged to submit. In 774, after the re¬ 
duction of Pavia, and thecajitureof Didier, 
the lost king of the Lnmhaixls, Charle¬ 
magne repaired to Milan, and was there 
crowned king of Italy. From this time he 


was engaged In an almost unce.-ising war¬ 
fare against the Moors in Spain, thcS.'iX4)ns 
and Huns in Ceniiany.the party of the east¬ 
ern emperor in Italy,and the Normans, wlio 
Infested his maritime provinces. H.aving 
subdued his enemies, he rciiaircd to Home, 
In the year 800 , for the fourth and last time; 
and on Chrlsimas-day, while assisting at 
the cclebniiion of mass, the pope, Leo HI., 
suddenly and unexpectedly crowned him 
emperor of the Homans, fi-oni whleli time 
he was hommred with the title of CharU- 
miiffuc, or Charles llic Creot. At the time 
f)f Ids dcatli, wlilili oceuiTCil in 814, he 
h.od reduced all iliai part of Spain which 
lies between the Pyrenees and the Ebro; 
seized Italy, fr«)iii the Alps to the borders 
of Calabria; andalsA added to his dominions 
all Cerinany south <if the Eydcr, and Paii- 
noni.x The world was therefore once more 
sliai-cd among tlirec great powers. The 
empire of the Arabs of &iracens extended 
from the Canges to Spain ; comprehending 
almost all of Asia and Africa which Ii.k ever 
Ipcen known to Europeans, China and Japan 
txeepted. The eastern Homan empire was 
reduced to Greece, Asia Minor,.and the ;tro- 
rinces adjidniiig Italy. And tlie empire 
5f the west, under Charlem.agne, compre- 
nended France, Germany, and the greatest 
part of It.aly, The son and successor tif 
Charlemagne was Louis I., at whose deatli 
the restored empire of tlie west was di vided 
ill 840, among his four sons; Lotharius was 
emperor; Pepin king of AqulUiine; Louis 
II. king of Germany; and Charles II., sur- 
named the Raid, king of France, a division 
that proved tlie source of perpetual con¬ 
tentions. The French retained tlie imperial 
title under eight sovereigns, till 912, when 
Louis III. the last king of Germany, of the 
i-ace of Charlemagne, dying without male 
issue, Ills son-in-law, Conrad, count of Fran¬ 
conia, was elected emperor of Germany 
Thus the empire passed to the Germans 
and became elective, hy the suffrages of 
the princes, lords, and deputies of cities 
who assumed the title of elcciors. 

During tlie period we have been do- 
Bcribiiig, the union of the Anelo-Saxon 
kingdoms was effected by Egbert^ the king 


of Wessex. A. n. 827. The pirates of Scandl- 
n.'ivia, too, about this time liegati to make 
their appearance in large ticets, and spread 
devastation on tlie shores of France and 
ntlier kingdoms of continental Europe. In 
England, ivlierc they were called Danes, 
these Nortliiiien harassed the coast in a 
similar manner; and, though frequently 
repulsed, in the courseof timetliey had the 
satisfaction of seeing monarrhs of tlieir 
own nation .seated on the throne of England 
The Saxon race, was, however, restored iii 
1041, in the person of Edward, suniamcd 
the Confessor, who, dying without issue, 
nominated William, duke of Normandy, to 
be his successor. Here we may just remark, 
that the predatory tribe? of Northmen, of 
whom wc h.ive before s;«)ken, at different 
times overran and nivaged most countries 
of Europe; and a party having enteri-d 
France, under their leader Hollo, Charles 
the Simiile ceded to them, in 912, the pro¬ 
vince of Neustria, On this occasion Holln 
embraced Christianity, clianged his own 
name to Robert, ami that of his duchy k. 
Normandy. From him was William *thu 
Conqueror descended. 

At no p.eriod of tlio hlstorj* of the world 
do we And it In a more confused and dis¬ 
tracted state than at tlieepocli (ouiiicli we 
have now arrived. It a|>pear?, indeed, like 
one vast battle-field. Our attention, how¬ 
ever. is principally attracted by the j>rei.oii. 
derating intluenceof Germany, In the west • 
the Ueelineof the Hyziintino empire, and 
file increase of that of the Turks. In the 
cast; the divisions among the San»rens of 
Spain, and their sulijugat ion by tliose of 
Afric.i. Civilisation was t.aking a retrogr.ade 
course: and while tlic feudal system and 
Die spirit of chivalry, assisted by the pni-al 
superstitions, were riveting the rliain« of 
barb.irism in one part of the world, ilio 
conquests and si»oli:itioiis of tiie Tiirk< 
like tliose of the Goths and Huns before 
noticed, were fast obliteriifing tlie faint 
traces of liuinan science and learning ih.at 
remained in the other. At hast the Cni- 
sadcs (thongli tlioyniust ever be dophin-ij 
as the wretched offspring of enthusiasm and 
misguided zeal), by dii^cting the attention 

of Europeans to one part icul.ar object, made 
them in some measure suspend the slaugh¬ 
ter of one another, and were the means of 
extricating Christendom from a state of 
political and moral bondage. 


CHAPTEH IX. 

From the Fimi Crusade, to the death of 


SiiUidhu 


The world, as wo have seen, was at this 
time divided into two grind religious par¬ 
ties. namely, the Christians and the Malnv 
metans, each of whom affected to regard 
the small territory of I’;ilestine. which they 
called the Holy Land, as an invaluable ac¬ 
quisition. The origin of the crusades mar 
therefore be attributed to a superstitioufi 
veneration for the places where our Saviour 
had lived and performed his miracles, wlii< h 
annually brought va.st niiml.crs of lulgriim. 
from all parts of Chrisiendoin to visit the 
city of Jerusalem, and those p.'trticularepoie 
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In ite TicinlCf which had been rendered cs> 
peclaily memorable by his preaching, suf* 
ferlngs and death. Although the Saracens 
under Omar, their second caliph, had taken 
Jerusalem, and conquered Palestine, In the 
seventh century, they allowed the pilgrims 
to continue to visit their favourite haunts 
on payment of a small tribute. In lOCA, 
however, the Turks wrested the holy 
city, as it was styled, from the Saracens; 
and, ns they were much more flerce and 
bnrbnruua than the latter, tho pilgrims 
could no longer with safety perform 
their devotions; and Europe resounded 
with complaints against the inUdcl pos¬ 
sessors of Palestine, who profaned the 
holy places and so cruelly treated the 
devotees. Europe was at the time full of 
enthusiastic warriors, who wanted but [Ittlc 
stimulus to lead them to the Bold of glory; 
atid Pope Gregory VII. had already medi¬ 
tated and urged the union of Christendom 
against the religion of Mahomet. Besides 
iljo religious motive of freeing Jerusalem 
from the d«>mlnlon of tho Turks, some 
views of ambition might have Induced the 
court of Home to engiigc In this project. 
Hut whatever might have been the chief 
motives, an opportunity soon presciiied 
Itself, which was seized with avl<lUy. A 
bold enthusiast, named Peter, whofromhls 
ascetic life was called tlic llermit, having 
been on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, re¬ 
presented the oppression of the holy city, 
and the cruel treatment which the Chris- 
liniis sulTcrod in terms so appalling to 
Urban II. (who filled the papal see at the 
time), that the poiitifT listened to his scheme , 
for uniting all the Christian States against 
tho Turks, and leading armies Into Asia, 
puftlrlctit In number and prowess to conquer 
those warlike people by whom the Holy 
Land was held in subjection. In conse¬ 
quence of tills a council was summoned, 
and a meeting of rdorgyand laity took place 
In a Bold In thenciglibonrhooduf Placentia 
at which 4,000 ecclesiastics and 30,000 
laymen were present. Both Peter the 
hermit and the Pope represented In the 
most vivid colours tho direful situation of 
their brethren In the East, and tho In¬ 
dignity offered to tho religion of Christ. 
Their speeches were suited to the passions 
of their hearers, and so well seconded by 
tho advencurous spirit of the times, that a 
violent and tiimultuoiis declaration of war 
burst forth from all sides; and the assem¬ 
bled multitude devoted themselves cbccr- 
fnlly to a service that they believed to be 
meritorious In the sight of heaven. The 
r.calous Peter next visited the chief cities 
and sovereigns of Clirlstendom, calling up¬ 
on them to rescue the sepulchre of their 
Saviour from the tyrannous grasp of tbe 
Turks. Another council was speedily held 
at Clermont, In Auvergne, which was at¬ 
tended by many princes, and tbe greatest 
prebites and nobles; and when Urban and 
the Hermit renewed their pathetic decla^ 
tnatlons, the whole assembly hurst forth In 
a general cxclamaiiun, 'It Is (he will of 
God r words which wore lmtiiedinlely at¬ 
tributed Co divine Inspiration,and adopted 
as the signal of rendezvous and battle. 


Men of all ranks now flew to arms with ths 
utmost ardour; and a cross of red clotb 
was afllxod to their right shoulder; hence 
tho names of crusade (or croisade) and mt- 
eaders were derived to express this new 
expedition professedly undertaken on re¬ 
ligious grounds. However Imprudent the 
project, the prevailing taste and prejudices 
of the ago occasioned its being adopted 
without examination. Independentof this 
their passions were absorbed In their love 
of war; they were delighted with the 
thoughtsof adventures,and thebravewei'e 
attracted by the hoi>es of gain as well as 
with the love of glory. What was not to 
be expected from the valour of an hiBiilto 
number of warriors fighting under the 
banners of the cross? Ko means were lef> 
unemployed to swell tlicirranks. Therlch 
and |>m)r, the saintly and the criminal, 
wore alike eager to show their devotion In 
the cause. Sovereigns shared In and aiv 
planded It; the nobility with their vassals 
Changed In it; and the clergy not only 
loudly extolled it from the pulpit, but 
taught the people Co consider ft as an 
atonement fortheir sins. No wonder then 
that the number of adventurers at Inst be- 
can>e so numemns, that ibelr leaders grew 
apprehensive lost the greatness of the 
armament should disappoint Its purpose. 
Some were elated nt the prospects of 
worldly advantage which opened to their 
view, ns they beheld in perspective the 
rich Conquests In Asia ; otliers thought of 
tho expiation of their offences in tlie tumult 
of war, and rejoiced that they could gratify 
their Inclinations while performing a sacred 
duty. If they succeeded, their fortune 
Bconcd to be secured In tills world ; If tlu*.v 
dl(Ml, a crown of martyrdom was promised 
In the next. So many causes uniting had 
altnostan Insurmountable power; and their 
concurrence Is one of tho most curious 
phenomena to be met with in history. 

An undisciplined multitude, computed at 
three hundred thousand men, led the way, 
under the command of Peter the Hermit, 
and a soldier of fortune, called Walter the 
moneyless. Thcyi'assed through Hungary 
and Bulgaria, towards Constantinople; and 
trusting to supcntatnral aid for the supply 
of their wants, they made uo provision for 
subsistence on their inarch. They were, In 
fact, composed partly of fanatics and partly 
of wretches bent on plunder; and the re¬ 
sult was, .asmight have been expected, that 
tlio enraged inliabltants of the countries 
which they pillugcd fell upon and nearly 
annihilated them before they could roach 
Constantinople, the place appointed for 
their general rendezvous. The more disci¬ 
plined armies followed soon after. Among 
their lenders were the celebrated Godfrey 
of Bouillon, with his brothers, Baldwin and 
Eustace; Robert, duke of Normandy; Hugh 
brother of rhillpl. king of France ; Robert, 
earl of Flanders; Raymond, count of Tou¬ 
louse, and other experienced commanders. 
Thus led, this host of warriors traversed 
Germany and Hungary, passed over the 
strait of Gallipoli, coii<}ucred Nice In 1097, 
Antioch and Edessa In 1098, and lastly, 
Jerusalem, in 1099 ; of which city Godfrey 
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t)f BouHloii was chnscn king; hut lie re¬ 
fused to hear that title in the Holy Land : 
and died in 1100. In 1102 , an army of 
2i>0,000 men left Kurope on tlic same de¬ 
stination; they peri.shed, however, partly 
on the march, and |)artly by the sword of 
the sultan of Iconlum. Such was the issue 
of the first crusade : but the spirit which 
had been thus excited was not to be so 
readily extinguished : a second, a third, and 
scvenil other erusa<le 3 were undertaken 
ilurliig a succession of almost two hundred 
years, and ended in very similar results. 
Ill 1201, the town of Acre, or Ptolcmais, In 
which the descctidants of Godfrey still 
maintained the regal title, was i>lundcred 
by the Bultati of Kgypt, and the Christians 
were driven out of Syri^ 

Tlireo monastic and mllitarj' orders, the 
Hospitallers, the Templars, and Teutonic 
knights, were instituted at Jerusalem, to 
protect the pilgrims from theattacksof the 
Turks. In this age the sacred was so con¬ 
founded with the jirofane, that it was 
thought the virtues and austerities of the 
monk might be united with the warlike 
qualities and passions of the soldier. The 
new ordei's, loaded with wealth and parti- 
iHiIar privileges, in u slmrc time beeamo 
greedy, licentious, and Insolent warriors, 
enemies of one another, and by their mu¬ 
tual hatred weakened the cause of Christi¬ 
anity. What happened before In Europe 
was likewise seen in Asia: every lord 
wanted to erect a sovereign power; princi¬ 
palities were subdivided into fiefs ; discord 
prevailed, and the Turks would soon have 
destroyed them, if they had not likewise 
been divided among themselves. 

I Tlie Christian empire in the East ex¬ 
tended at this j>erio(l from the borders of 
Egypt to Armenia; but It was encompassed 
by powerful enemies, and its poi>ulation, 
tlinugl) brave, was by no means consider- 
al*lo. The Turks had already taken Eilcssa, 
and there was great reason to he api>rehcn- 
sivc for the fate of Jerusalem, when Euge- 
nfus III., fifty years after the beginning of 
the crusades, was soHelted by deputies from 
the East to renew them. This time the 
monk St. Bernard took upon himself the 
oUlceof Its chief advocate. He is rei>ro- 
sented as running from towm to town, and 
though ignorant of the language of the 
country, yet making the people follow him 
and performing mnnbcrless ininicles. He 
accordingly everywhere gained an Intlu- 
ence, of which there had been no parallel; 
yet his success could scarcely keep pace 
with his zealous wishes. Under the humble 
habit of a monk, Bernard enjoyed a greater i 
respect than was paid to the most powerful - 
princes: he was as eloquent as he wjts cn- ; 
thusiastir, and obtahicd an unbounded In- i 
flueneo over the minds of the people. The i 

emperor Conrad, who first listened to him « 
with a resolution to oi>pose those danger- « 
ous cmlgnitlims, concluded with enrolling ] 
himself. NelllKT could Louis VII., king »»f ^ 
Pmnee, resist the ajipcals of the onitor. < 
The peojile abandoned their habitations in < 
crowds; the nobles sold their bands, and I 
aid the priet-at his feet; and nearly a mil- < 
lion of men £0U cited in be enrol led among t 


- the champions of Christianity. It is said 
: that eaeh of the armies had 70,000 ‘ ineti at 
f arms :* these consisted of the nobility, who 

- were heavy anned, mid followed by a much 
^ more ttuiiKTous body of light cavalrj’. The 
r number of infantry was lininense. The 
; emperor Conrad was the first that set out: 
i he was tlie brother-in-law of Manucl-Coin- 
• nenus, at that time reigning in Constniiti- 
i nople: but the Greeks, it is said, apprehen¬ 
sive that similar excesses would be eom- 
niltied by tliecriisadersasln tbcfoniier ex¬ 
pedition, furnished tlumi with treacherous 
guides, whirl) led to their destruction : his 
army was almost annihilated ; uj)on which 
he fied to Antioch, made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, and returned to Europe with a 
mere handful of men. Louis met with 
similar dls:isters, and followed the example 
of Conrad; so that when thev were eom- 
pelled to withdraw, they left the IIolv Land 
in a much weaker condition than they had 
found it. 

Expeditions so ill planned and ill con¬ 
ducted, served only toanimaie the Turks to 
the destruction of the Christians of Jeru- 
8.alem, and to show iliem thelitllcdimculty 
there would be in expelling them. Noradiii, 
whom they chose for their leader, promoted 
this dc.sign, and Saladin, Ills successor, com¬ 
pleted the work. The latter, after liavlng 
usurped Syria, irlumi'hod over the rer.siaiis, 
comiHered Egypt, and made himself tnastci 
of dominions that extended to the Oxus. 
returned by sea, in order to strip the Euro- 
pc.uis of the places they still retained. Da¬ 
mascus, Aleitpo, and Acre, oi>ened their 
g:ttcs to tlie coiKjueror, who, after having 
artfully dniwn the Christian army into 
narrow defiles, where he commaiuled the 
passes, obliged ibem to surremlcr with 
Lusignan, their king: a.d. 1187. He then 
niarched towards Jci-usalein, wbicli, being 
in a manner dcfcncele.ss, was easily taken ; 
and thus he destroyed for ever the little 
kingdom which b.id not subsisted a cen- ' 
tury. and for the .acquisition of wlilch by , 

! the Cliristitins so niueli intcre.-it had been ' 
excited, and so much blood liad been .shed. 

The news of the loss of ibe Holy Land 
spread consternation Iti Euro|ie. Urb.ui 
III., who had exerted all his influence, si>I- I 
ritual and temporal, to prevent their misfor¬ 
tune, died of grief soon tifter the fatal news 
reached his ear. The Christian princes 
su.«pended their quarrels, and the desire of 
ri-c<»veritig Jerus.ilcm produced a third cru¬ 
sade : A. I). 1189. This was infinitely better 
planned than the former ones, and gave the 
most splendid hoi>es. Three princes of i 
distinguished merit, who would have ox- I 
cited the admiration of any age, were tho 
leaders of this expedition. Frederic I., I 
surnamed Barbarossa, one of the most dis- i 
tinguished emperors that over governed ' 
Germany, advanced by land, at the head 1 
of 150,000 men : Philip Augustus, king of 
France, also conducted thither a large and 
well-appointed army : while Uicliard Cernr- 
de-Lion, king of England, the hero of this 
crusade, set out with his nobles and the 
flower of bis troops. Isaac Angelus, the i 
emperor of Consiantinople, lunking upon | 
the crusaders as Intruders, had formed an i 
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UUance with Sairulin and the sultan of 
Icoulum; but Frederic triumphed over the 
obstacles which were opposed to him: and 
though ho found hostile armies every¬ 
where on his march, he obtained many sig¬ 
nal victories. In this manner he was pro¬ 
ceeding towards Palestine, when he was 
dro>>med In a small river of PIsIdia. 

Plillip of Franco, and Richard the' lion- 
hearted* king of England, though ainbi- 
tious rivals, Avere apparently united in their 
Icsign of carrying on the imly Avar; and. In 
order to avoid the Greeks, they prudently 
preferred going by sea, Philip, who nr^ 
rived nrst, distinguished himself In several 
engagements Avlth the Saracens, took many 
places, and having made himself master of 
the open country, laid slcgo to Acre. In 
the meantime, Richard was adA*ancing to 
second the efforts of the French monarch ; 
and on Ills arri\'al tlicy found that their 
united forces amounicd to about 300,000 
men. There avus, hoAve\'cr, no real union 
among the leaders. Philip, jealous of the 
heroic character of his rival, and tired of 
the fruitless expedition, emlKirkedAvltli the 
greatest part of his army to France, having 
first sworn not to attack the imssesslons of 
Richard until the return of both to their 
dominions. Cccur-do-Llun noAv bccaino sole 
master of the operations; resumed the siege 
of Acre, AAhIch at length capitulated; do- 
rented tho sultan in scAoral despemto cn- 
amnters, and, by prodigies of valour and 
military skill, forced victory from the stan¬ 
dards of tho bravo Saladiu, avIio till then 
had been deemed invincible. While Richard 
was pursuing his successes, and on tho eve 
of renpingnll the fruits of Ills toll, he learned 
that Philip, on his return to Franco, had 
incited his (Richard’s) brother to take up 
arms against him, and Avas attacking tho 
English provinces in that kingdom. Tims 
forced to sacrifice his expectations In tho 

Last to tlic interest and defciico of his iia- 
tivo dominions, lie renounced, Avlth rage 
and vexation, tho laurels he liad \A’on, and 
Ills Ip.»j)e8 of future conquest. Re tlien 
agreed to a truce Avitli &Uadin, by which 
tlie Clirlstlans were to be securely protect¬ 
ed In Palestine; but tliough Acre Avas in 
tiielr possession, and served as a bulAvark 
for them until the entire tcnninatlon of the 
crusades, the design of this cxpcdltlim was 
frustrated by lead ing the sultan master of 
Jerusalem. Saladiu died lu 


CHAPTER X. 

From the Death of Satadin, to the End of the 

Craeadcs. 

DuniNO tho third crusade a revolution 
happened at Consuintlnople, which divided 
tlio cjistern empire for fifty-eight years 
Alexius Angelus, Burnamed the Tyrant 
having dethroned Isaac II., usurped his 
seat in lies; and Alexius, son of Isaac, ai>- 
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plied to the French and Veiietlaiis, who 
passed that way to tho holy wars, to assist 
him in the recovery of his father's empire. 
They accordingly. In 1203, renouncing their 
designs against the Holy Land, laid siege 
to Constantinople, took it by storm, and re¬ 
placed Isaac on the throne; the next year, 
Alexius Ducas, sumamed Murtzulphus or 
Murzulle, assassinated the emperor, whom 
tlie crusaders had re-established, and seized 
the croAA-n. On hearing this, tho French 
returned, attacked the city, deposed Murt 
zulphus, and elected Baldwin,count of Flan¬ 
ders, in his room: lie had four successors, 
the lost of whom, Baldwin II., was deposed 
In 1263, by Michael Palcologus. 

This was tlie ]>eriod in Avhtch tho sove¬ 
reign pontiffs carried theirnttemptsagainst 
croAvned heads to tho greatest excess ; and 
Ave shall consequently find that a general 
history of tho European states becomes 
more and more connected avUU tho court 
of Romo. But before avc enter Into the 
condition of Christian Europe, It Avill be 
better that aa’c resume the thread of lilstory 
by Avlilch tho crusades are continued, and 
tlicn return. 

It ajtpcars that notwithstanding tlicblood 
AA’hich liad been fruitlessly shed In the 
‘lioly* ciusc, tho zeal of the popes AA'as 
not lessened. But Innocent III., whoforo- 
saAV much greater advantages to the tlani 
in the taking of (^^nsLontlnoiilc than in tho 
dellvenincc of Jerusalem, readily pardoned 
the leaders of thecrusade for having broken 
through their engagoments, and Avas re¬ 
solved to reap all the advantages he could 
from an event so unexpected. Up to a re¬ 
cent period the armies of the cross liad no 
other vIcAV but to attack the infidels. Tliat 
confederacy was iioav about to be directed 
against their fclIoAv-christians. Inthesouiii 
of France aud elseAvbcre, tlio ostcnhitlous 
pomp and ambition of the clergy had given 
great offence to many of the laity; Avbo pub¬ 
licly complained tiiat in the members of the 
sacred profession they could not discover 
the ministers of a rcligiou founded on hu¬ 
mility and peace, and had formed a resolu¬ 
tion not to consider them as their pastors. 
Under tho name of Patarins, Cathares, and 
Vaudols, they had spread themselves In the 
southern provinces, and particularly In 
Languedoc, contiguous to Alby, which they 
seemed to have made tliclr head-<iuarters. 
Innocent, Avho Avas too sagacious not to see 
tho future ill consequences to the papal 
I»ower If tlio daring princljdesof these sec¬ 
taries Avere permitted to extend, resolved 
on their extermination. By tlie assistance 
of the clergy, Avho were equally interested 
in their destruction, he preaclicd up a cru¬ 
sade, and formed a poAverful army, the com¬ 
mand of which ho entrusted to Simon de 
Montfort. At the same time lie erected s 
bloody tribunal, by Avhich uubappy victims 
were dragged to the stake, on the testimony 
of the vilest Informer. It was in every re- 
Bpect as iniquitous as tho Inquisition, o( 
AvliIch It was Id fact the origin. Two reli¬ 
gious orders, lately established under the 
auspices of Innocent, and entirely devoted 
to his Interest, Avere commissioned to pre¬ 
side at these executions. Thousands of tlie 
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inliabitnuts nf AIbj'(whoni we know by the 
name of Albigeiiscs), persecuted by the 
goldicra of the cross, and the members of 
the Inquisition, perished by the swords of 
the former, or expired In the flames kin¬ 
dled by the latter. 

After this Inhuman persecution, carried 
on under the banners of the God of mercy, 
luiioront resumed his project of conquer¬ 
ing tlie Holy Land; hut he could not per¬ 
suade tlie emperor to join In the design, 
because his throne was too much disturbed; 

I nor the kings of Franco and England, as 
they were too deeply engaged In their mu¬ 
tual quarrels. Andrew, king of Hungary, 
and John do Brlenne, titular sovereign of 
Jerusalem, commanded this crusade, and 
cardinal Julien, legate of the pope, accom- 
' panled them. As the Christian leaders per¬ 
ceived that Egyjit was the support of iJic 
Turks of Palestine, they formed a new plan 
of attack, and direi^d their first operations 
against that kingdom. In this they were 
successful. The enemy, after having sus¬ 
tained several severe defeats, abandoned 
the flat country to the Christians, and took 
refuge In (he mountains. The generals, 
sensible of the great danger of marching 
in a country to wlilch they were strangers, 
thought It necessary to secure the heitrtits, 
and reconnoitre the places tlirotigli which 
tliey were to pass, before they proceeded 
any farther. The cardinal, consulting only 
tlic dictates of impetuous anlmir, treated 
tlielr i>rudcnceas timidity, and declared for 
pursuing the barbarians immediately. Find¬ 
ing the two kings opposed his opinion, he 
assumed the style of a stiperlor, showeil 
tliem the pope's order, and being supported 
by the Knights of St.John and the Te>n- 
plars, obliged them to pay a blind obedience 
to his will. The army thus governed by this 
ccclcsla.stlc, daily committed new blunders, 
and at length was hemmed In betnven two 
branches of the Nile. The Siiracens then 
' opened their sluices, and were preparing to 
drown the Cliristians, who thought them¬ 
selves ha|>py to preserve their lives, by sui>- 
jdlcatlng the mercy of the enemy, and l>c- 
Itig allowed to return to Europe, though 
c<)vered with disgrace. 

The crusades seemed now to he at an end; 
for the dire misfortunes which attended 
these distant expeditions h.ad quite extiii- 
guished the zeal of Christian warriors ; atid 
the fennent which pervaded all Europe 
would not allow sovereigns, however mar- . 
tial or ambitious, to leave their resi)ectlve i 
countries. But there was yet another i 
struggle to be made for the possession of the i 
Holy Land, the relation of which, although < 
It carries us too forward in our attempt at ^ 
chronological order in this outline of gen- l 
cral history, must be given here. Louis IX \ 
of France, better known by the name of St i 
Louis, having recovered from a dangerous I 
Illness, made a vow to take the cross ; and { 
with all the zeal of one wJ»o was desirous to c 
signalise hluiself in the places that had been I 
si'rlnkled with the blood of his Iledeemer r 
he Invited his people to follow his example’ I 
and effect thcdcllverance of Palestine from’ i 
power of the Infidels. His consort, 1 
Margaret of Provence, marched at his side L 


In order to share his dangers; his brothers 
and the principal nobility of the kingdom 
accompanied him. Nor was the French 
monarch left to contend with the enemy 
singl^handed. Prince Edward, the valiant 
son of the king of England, followed with 
a largo train of English noblemen. Having 
arrived on the coast of Egypt, Oie army 
made good their landing, and marched for 
Daiiilctta, A.n. 124C. Margaret led the 
troops in person, and the city was carried 
by storm. The intrepid condnet nf the 
leaders, and the success which h.ad hitherto 
crowned their arms, seemed to show that 
the decisive moment was nowat hand wlien 
the subjection of Egypt was to secure the 
conquest of Judea. But a sudden and 
dreadful pestilence which raged in the 
triristlan camp, a dearth of i>rovfsioii$, and 
the imprudent ardour of the count of Ar¬ 
tois, who %vas surrounded by the enemy 
and perished with the tl.iwer of tlieiuddlity 
gave a most unhapi>y turn to its prosperous 
eommenccinent. Louis was attacked near 
M.assoura, and, notwltlistanding his heroft 
bchavi.iur, his army sustained a signal dis¬ 
comfiture. and he hini.«elf was iiiaile i>i i- 
toner : a.d. 12.*>o. Sncli was the fate of the 
last ci-usadc for the recovery of Palestine. 

CHAPTER xr. 

Fioin the Time of Gaiohis Khan, to that 0 } 

Tamerlane. 


While the crusaders were nehtlng In tlie 
western j.arts of Asia, the nations of ihe 
more easterly parts were threatened with 
extermination by Genghis Khan. Die great¬ 
est as well as the most sanguinary con¬ 
queror that ever e.xisted. The rapidity of 
Ins conquests seemed to emulate those of 
Alexander ; but the cruelties he enmniitted 
were altogether tmparalleled. The Moguls 
or Moiiguls.ovcrwlinm this tyrant assumed 
the sovereignty, were a peojdc of Ensiei n 
Tartary, divided, as at the i)rcsent day, intu 
various petty governments, but acknow¬ 
ledging a subjection toonesf>verelgn,wlmiii 
they calleil Vang-Khan, or the Great Khan, 
remiijiri, afterwards (Jenghis Khan, one of 
llic niinor princes, liad iieen unjustly de¬ 
prived of his Inheritance at the age of thir¬ 
teen, and conhl not recover it till tux’Mty- 

seven years after, a.d. 120J, wlicn he totally 
rccuiccil the rL'!)ols» and caused sevenof 
tneir chiefs to he thrown Into as ninny 
cauldrons of boiling water. In 1202 he 
defeated and killed Vang-Khan liiin«5t‘lf i 
(known to Eiirope.ans by the name of I’res- 
ter Joiin of Asiai; and possessing himself 
Of Ins vast dominions, became thencefor¬ 
ward irresistible. In ]2(X) he was declared 
king of the Moguls and Tartars, and took 
upon him the title of Genghis Khan, or the 
great Khan of KJians. Tliis was followed 
by the reduction of the kingdoms of Hva in 
China, Tatigut, Kitay, Turkestan, Karazini. 
or the kingdom of Gazna. Great Bukharia 
I ersia, ami part of India; all of which va-t 
regions he conquered in twenty-.six years. 

It is computed that upwards of foiLteen 
millions of human beings were butchered 
by hiin during the last twenty-two years of 
Uis reign, and that lifts connnests extended 
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el 9 bt«en hundred leases from east to\rest, 
tnd ft thousand from aonth to north. He 
died In 1227. One of his sons subdued In¬ 
dia ; another, after crossing the Wolga, de¬ 
vastated Russia, Hungary, Poland, and Bo¬ 
hemia; while a tlilrd advanced into Syria, 
and conquered all the maritime provinces 
of the Turkish empire. The caliphate of 
Bagdad, and the power of theTurks in that 
quarter, were Anally destroyed by this sud¬ 
den revolution. In the meantime the Ma¬ 
melukes, a body of militia formed by the 
sultan of Cairo, expelled the Turkish con¬ 
querors, and seized the throne of Egypt. 

The v.ast empire of Genghis Khan, how¬ 
ever, had the fate of all others : being too 
extensive to be governed by any one of 
ordinary capacity. It spilt into a multitude 
of small kingdoms as before : but they nil 
owned allegiance to the house of Genghis 
Khan till the time of Timur Bek, or Tamer¬ 
lane. The Turks at this time, urged for¬ 
ward by the Inundation of Tartars who 
poured In from tlie East, were forced upon 
the remains of the Greek empire; and at 
the time of Tamerlane they had almost con- 
Aned this once mighty empire within the 
walls of Constantinople. 

Wo must now again cast our eyes tipon 
the tmns.act|onsof Europe. After the dvatli 
of Frederic II. the empire of Gcrniuny fell 
a prey to anarchy. An Interregnum took 
place on the death of the emperor Richard, 
in 1271, which continued two years, and 
completed the destruction of the Imperial 
domain. The tributary nations, Denmark, 
Poland, and Hungary, absolutely shook off 
the yoke; each of them taking possession 
of what lay the most convenient for them ; 
freeing themselves from quit-rents and 
every obligation by which they thougiit 
themselves under restraint; and leaving 
nothing to the emperors but their paternal 
Inheritance. Formerly taxes were paid to the 
eM»per«)r by the imperial cities ; from vvhlcb 
they endeavoured to free themselves, by 
taking advantage of the anarchy that pre¬ 
vailed at this time, and as.sumed the title 
of /re« citiffi, to distinguish them fnnn a 
great number of Imperial cities which they 
admitted Into their body; and thus the 
Hanseatic league wa.s formed. At length 
they grew tired of anarchy ; and Gregory X. 
having threatened to name an emperor If 
they did tint, they elected Rodolph, count 
of Hapsl)Mrg, the descendant of an old 
count of Alsace: from which election, hum- 
bic as It was, the lustre of the House of 
Austria Is derived. The new emperor was 
seated on a throne with nothing but an 
empty title to support the dignity ; he had 
neither troops nor money ; he was In suIh 
Jectlon to the clergy ; surrounded by vas¬ 
sals more powerful than himself, and In 
the midst of an enthusiastic people wIjo 
were ripe for sedition and anarchy. His 
Arst care therefore was to conciliate thcaf- 
fectlonsof the people, and by that mi*nns lie 
happily appea.scd the sidrlt of faction. He 
also studied how to Increase his dominions, 
so as to make them respectable ; with this 
view, he artfully blended the Idea of glory 
and the rights of the empire with his own 
Interest; and having united the forces of 


the Germanic body against Ottocar, king 
of Bohemia, that prince was compelled to 
yield Austria to tho conqueror, who also 
obtainctl Suabta: so that he was enabled to 
leave his son Albert in possession of a rich 
and powerful state. 

From the time of Rodolph of Hapsburg 
the amazing power of the popes began to 
decline. The form of government remained 
the same In Gennany; but It was materially 
altered In England and Prance, where the 
middling classes of society had obtained a 
voice In the assctnhlies of each nation. The 
manners of the lower classes of society 
were still rude and barbarous in the ex¬ 
treme ; but those of the nobility exhibited 
a slngul.ar mixture of devotion, gallantry, 
and v.alour. In which originated the several 
orders of knlghthot)d, such as the order of 
the garter In England, of the golden Oeeco 
In Spain, of St. Michael In France, of Christ 
in Rortugal, &c. To this strange combina¬ 
tion of rcIlgluD with war and with love, may 
be traced the origin of judicial combats, 
jousts, and tournaments, and that spirit of 
ciilva 1 r>*whlch pervaded all the upper classes 
of society. Painting, sculpture, and archi¬ 
tecture arose In Italy through theexertlons 
of tho fugitive Greeks. The arts of printing 
and engraving were also enlightening the 
world : and tho science of navigation, and 
conscquoiitly geography, were much ad¬ 
vanced by the discovery of thcuiarluer'r 
compass. 

CHAPTER XII. 

From the Titneof Tamcrhine, to the SixUonth 

Century. 

WB now revert to the East. In 1362 
T.arnorl.'ine Invaded Bukharla, which he 
reduced in five years. Proceeiling from 
conquest to conquest, he successively suIh 
dned Persia, Armenia, Georgia, Karazlm, 
and great |>art of Tartury. Ho then turned 
his course westward, and ii.ivfng subju¬ 
gated all the countries to the Euphrates, 
next poured his horiles over the fertile 
plains of India, plnmlering Deliii, and 
pursuing the hying Indians to the b.anks 
of the (Janges. The cities of Asia Minor 
then felt his power; and .among his cruellies 
may be numbered a gcneril in.a.4sacre of tho 
inhabitants of Bagdad. In 1393 he Invaded 
and reduced Syria. In 1402 he brought an 
army of 700,000 tnen against the Turks, 
under llio sult.an Ikajazct, who with a force 
of 120,000 engaged him ; but It ended In 
the total ront of the Turkish host, an<l the 
captivity of Its leader. At length, while on 
his way to China, In U05, the conquest of 
which empire ho mediated, his prngres.s 
was arrested by a sudden do.ath ; and niost 
of the nations he had van<ints]ied were able 
ere l«nig to regain tlicir Independence, or 
had to submit to new masters. 

Tiic civil contentions that arose among 
the sons of Ikajiizet revived the hopes of 
the Greek emperor Manuel Palcologns; 
but they were speedily annihilated. Amu- 
rath II. after overcoming Ills competitors, 
took Thcs.saloiiica, and thrc.itened Con¬ 
stant inopto, wiilcli owed its salivation to tho 
llunipirlans under John Hunuiades. Amo 
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nith having obtained a truce, Immediately 
resigned the crown to his son Mahomet II., 
but an unexpected attack from Uladlslnus, 
king of Hungary, Induced him again to take 
tlie field. After the battle of Varna, In 
which the Christians were completely de¬ 
feated, he finally abandoned the tlirone, 
A u. 1444. In Mahomet II. were combined 
the scholar, the warrior, and the politician ; 
and he proved the most determined as well 
as foniildable enemy of Christendom. He, 
however, met with some signal reverses, 
particularly when engaged against the ce¬ 
lebrated Scanderheg, prince of Alhatila. 
After making Immense preparations, Malio- 
met, In the full confidence of success, un¬ 
dertook the siege of Constantlnojile. The 
defence was obstinate; but having obtained 
possession of the harbour, by having, with 
the most Indefatigable perseverance, dra>vn 
his fleet overland the distance of two 
leagues, the city surrendered; and thus an 
end was put to the eastern empire. 

Russia had long languished under the 
hej»vy yoke of theTartars, wlien Demetrius 
Iwanowitz made a desperate effort to effect 
the delivcrauce of his country*: and having 
defeated his oppressors, he assumed the 
title of grand duke of Russia, But the 
ferocious Tartars returned with an im- 
inense force, his troops were routed, and 
tlieir gallant leader fell In the conflict. His 
death was, however, shortly after revenged 
by his son, Basilius Dcmetrlwitz, who ex¬ 
pelled the ferocious enemy, and conquered 
Bulgaria, ad. 1450. Much confusion arose 
after his death ; but Russia was saved h'om 
anarchy by John Basilowiiz, whose sound 
policy, firmness, and singular h<ildiicss ren¬ 
dered him at once the conqueror and the 
deliverer of his country. Freed from every 
yoke, and considered as one of the most 
powerful princes In those regions, he dis¬ 
dained the title of duke, and assumed that 
of czar, which h.*is since remained with his 
successors, 

CHAPTER Xlir. 

The Reformation, and Proffress of Eveixte 
During the Sixteenth Century. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury the popes enjoyed the utmost tran¬ 
quillity; the commotions excited by the 
Alblgciiscs, Hussites, &c. were sui)prcsscd : 
and, according to all appearance, they had 
no reason to fear an opposition to their 
authority. Yet, In a short time after, a 
totally unforeseen event produced a sin¬ 
gular change in the religious and political 
state of Europe: this was the opitosliion 
of Luther to the doctrines of the churcli 
of Rome, or the beginning of what is 
commonly called the Itefurmation. The 
publicity wUh wlilch the sale of indul¬ 
gences was cjirrled on under the sanction 
of Leo X, excited the indignation of 
Martin Luther, an Augustine monk and 
professor of theology at Wltteinherg, in 
Saxony. Emboldened by the attention 
which he had gained, not only from tho 
people but fr«;.'u some oi their rulers, he 
pushed nis Inquiries and attacks from ojic 
doctnae to anoilit'r, till he at length shook 


thcflnncst foundatlonson which theweulth 
and power of the church were established, 
Leo, therefore, finding there was no hope 
of reclaiming so Incorrigible a heretic. Is¬ 
sued a sentence of excommunication, a.d. 
1520: but he w.as screened from Its effects 
by the friendship of the elector of Saxony. 
On the election of Charles V. to the Im¬ 
perial throne of Germany, his first act wjis 
tlio assembling a diet at Worms, to check 
the progress of Lutheranism. In the pro¬ 
gress of his arduous work, Luther had the 
assistance of several learned men, among 
whom were Zulngllus, Melanctlmn, Carols- 
tadius, &c.: and there was the greatest pro¬ 
bability that the papal hierarchy would have 
been overturned, at least In the north of 
Europe, had It not been for the opposition 
of the emperor Charles V., who was also 
king of Spain. On the death of Frederic, 
his brother John succeeded totheclectoj-ate 
of Saxony, by whose order Luther and Me- 
lancllion drew up a body of laws relating to 
the form of ecclesiastical government, tho 
mode of public worship, &c., which was pro- 
1 claimed Ly heralds througliout the Saxon 
dominions: Hils example was Immediately 
followed by all the princes and states of 
Germany who had renounced the papal su¬ 
premacy. In a diet held at Spires, In 1529, 
the edict of Worms was confirmed; upon 
wlilch a solemn protest w-.-is enicred against 
this decree by the elector of Saxony and 
other reformers ; from which circumstance 
th(*y obtained thctiameof Protestants,— 
an appellation subsequently ajiplied to all 
who dissented from the doctrines of the 
Romish cliurcli. In the same year tlic 
elector of Saxony ordered Luther and other 
eminent divines to commit the chief arti¬ 
cles of their religion to writing, which Ihov 
did : and, farther to elucidate them. Me 
hancihon drew up the celebrated ‘Con 
fesslons of Augsburg,’ which, being sub¬ 
scribed by the princes who protested, was 
delivered to the cnijicror In tlic diet .as- 
scmhled in that city. In 1530. From tills 
lime to the death of Luther, in 1546, various 
negotiations were employed and sclicmes 
proposed, umler pretence of settling reli¬ 
gious disputes. 

Whilst these transactions occupied the 
public attention in Germ.any, the princiides 
of the reformers were making a rapid pro- 
gress In mostothercounirios of Europe : in 
some they were encouraged by the govern¬ 
ing powers, while In others they were dis¬ 
countenanced, and their advocates sub¬ 
jected to cruel persecutions. 

The Turks were now menacing Hungary, 
and Charles V. thought it prudent toforget 
his differences with the protestani princes 
and tlicirsuhjects, for the sake of engaging 
them to assist him against the general 
enemy; but on thoapproachof tliecmperor 
at the head of loo.ooo men, although tho 
army of Solyman was at least double that 
number, the latter retired ; ami Charles re- 
tvirncd to Spain, and engaged In an expe¬ 
dition to Tunis, against the famous corsair 
Barharossa, whom he deposed from his 
assumed sovereignty. 

A long and obstinate war had been car¬ 
ried on between the rival sovereigns of Jer 
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many and Franco; and the fonner, at the 
head of 50,ono men. Invaded the southern 
prcYlnccs, while two other armies were 
ordered to enter Picardy and Champagne. 
Francis laid waste the country, and forti¬ 
fied his towns; so that after the lapse of a 
few months, disease and famine so reduced 
the army of the emperor, that he was glad 
to retreat, and a tnice >vas effected at Nice 
under the mediation of the p<ipe, a.d. 1538. 
Charles had also to quell a serious Insur¬ 
rection In Ghent, and endeavoured In vain 
to arrange the religious affairs of Germany 
at the diet of Ratlsbon. The progress of 
tho Turks, who had hcconie masters of 
nearly the whole of Hungary, and his de¬ 
sire to embark In an expedition against 
Algiers, Induced him to make concessions 
to tho Protestants, from whom he expected 
assistance. The conquest of Algiers was a 
favourite object of Charles; and In spite of 
the remonstrances of Doria, the famous 
Genoese admiral, ho set sail In the n>ost 
unfavourable season of the year, and landed 
In Africa : the result of which was, that the 
! greatest part of the armament was de- 
I Btroyed by tempests, a.d. 1541. 

I The desire of Charles V. to humble the 
! Protestant princes, a>id to extend his own 
power, continued to nmnlfcsl itself In every 
act. At length, being wholly free from 
domestic wars, he entered France; hut the 
gallant defence of the duke of Guise com¬ 
pelled him to ralscthcslegcof ilctz, with 
tho loss of 30,CNX) men. In the following 
year ho had some success in the Low Coun¬ 
tries ; but the Austrians were unfortunate 
! in Hungary. In Germany a religious peace 
' was finally concluded by what Is called the 
■recess of Augsburg.’ It was d\»rlng tho 
progress of this treaty that Charles V., to 
tho great astonishment of all Europe, re¬ 
signed the Imperial and Spanish crowns, 
and retired to spend the remainder of his 
life at the monastery of Yustc, In Spah>, 
where he died three years after, aged 58, 

A.D. 1566. ni Ml 

Charles was succeeded by his son Philip, 

and no monarch ever ascended a throne 
under greater advantagt.*:*. Tho Spanish 
arms were cvcrj-wherc successful, and the 
rival nations appearing unanimous In their 
desire for repose after a scries of devas¬ 
tating wars, peace was reestablished be¬ 
tween France and Spain, which Included In 
it as allies on the one side or the other, 
uearly all the other states of Europe. 

At this time Elir-abeth filled Die throne 
of England, and Protestantism h.ad there 
not merely gained the ascendancy, but it 
was established as the religion of the stale. 
In France also the reformed religion was 
making considerable progress; btit Its 
members, who in that country were called 
Huguenots, met with the fiercest oppo¬ 
sition, from the courts of France and Spain, 
who joined hi a ‘ holy league,’ and a ran¬ 
corous civil war raged for sevcnil years lu 
many of the French provinces. The duke 
of Anjou commanded the catholics; the 
nrotestants were led by CoUgnl and the 
prince of Conde. At length a hollow truce 
was made the prelude to one of tho most 
atrocious acts th.at stain tho page of his- 


tory—the savage ai>d Indiscriminate mas 
sacre of the Huguenots throughout France, 
on the eve of St. Bartholomew (Aug. 2-1. 
1572). The account of this diabolical deed 
by which 60,000 persons met with a treache¬ 
rous death, was received In Rome and 
Spain with ecstacy; and public thanks¬ 
givings were offered up in their churches 
for an event which. It >vas erroneously 
supposed, would go far towards the ex- 
tlrp.ation of a most extensive aud formi¬ 
dable heresy. 

About this period a serious Insurrection 
of the Moors in Spain broke out, and a 
most sanguinary war ensued, which raged 
with great violence In the southern pro¬ 
vinces ; but the insurgents were at length 
qiicned, and public tranquillity restored. 
It was not long, however, before the revolt 
of the Dutch took pl.ace, which ended In 
their flii.al emancipation from the Spatilsh 
yoke, in 1572. 

But of all the preparations that were 
made for war and conquest, none equalled 
that of Philip’s * invincllile armada,’which 
he fondly hoped would concpicr England, 
and thus destroy the great slay of pn>tes- 
tantlsm. But this immense nnnament, 
consisting of one hundred and thirty ships, 
and nearly 3f»,ooo men, after being partly 
dispersed, and losing several vessels during 
a violent storm, was most signally defeated 
by tho English; and Philip had the morti¬ 
fication to hear that his naval force was 
ncjirly annihilated. The particulars of this 
event, so glorious to England and so dis¬ 
astrous to Spain, will be found In another 
part of this work; and we shall here merely 
observe, that It greatly tended to advance 
the Protestant cause throughout Europe, 
and effcctu.illy destroyed the decisive In¬ 
fluence that Spain had acquired over her 
neighbours: Indeed, from the fatal day 
which S. 1 W the proud annada shipwrecked, 
(IsjSSh tho energies of that once powerful 
country gradually declined, and its In- 
lialdtiuits sank into a state of lethargic 
Indolence. 

It Is worthy of remark that. In all the 
stales of Europe, towards the latter end of 
this century, a dccidi'd tendency towards 
the concentnition of power In the hands of 
few individuals was fully perceptible. The 
republics becauic more arlstocratical, the 
monarchies were unlimited, and the des¬ 
potic governments less cautious. Tho sys- 
tcuj pursued by the domineering court of 
Philip ser\*cd more or less as an example 
to his contemporary sovereigns; while the 
recent and rapid Increase In the «iuantlty 
of the prcclons metals, and the progress of 
the Industrial .arts, by producing a multi¬ 
tude of new desires, rendered the court 
more avaricious and the nobles more de- 
Ifciident. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

From the Commcncemml of the Seventeenth 
Century, to the Pence of WestphalUu 

The seventeenth centtirj', at Its com- 
mcnccmcnt, found Sixdn drained of Its 
treasure, and destitute of eminent men 
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me colonisation of America, the war In 
tlie Low Countries, and the Incessant en¬ 
terprises of Philip II. had produced a per¬ 
nicious effect on the population ; and his 
successor. PliillP in., hanlshed two hun¬ 
dred thousand Moors, who constituted the 
most Industrious portion of tlie remaining 

inhabitants. , , 

Portugal was now under the power of 
Spain : and saw, as the consequence of her 
BUbiectlon. the greater part of the dis¬ 
coveries and conquests of her hotter days 
fall Into the hands of strangers. The Dutch, 
who were forbidden, as rebels against the 
authority of Philip, to purchase In Lisbon 
the commodities of the East Indies, went 
to the latter country In search of them, 
where they found an administration which 
had been rendered feeble by the Influence 
of the climate, by luxurious and effemi¬ 
nate habits, and by spiritual and temporal 
tyranny; and white Philip III., after a siege 
of three years, wlilch cost him from eighty 
to a hundred thousand men, got possession 
of Ostend, the Dutch took the Isles of 
Molucca from Ills Portuguese subjects. In 
fact, of all the foreign possessions of the 
Portuguese, Goa, in the East Indies, and 
Unull, In America, alone remained; and 
Imd our countryman, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
been adequately supported, the Spanish 
power In America would probably have 
been overthrown. Italy endured thelryoke 
with Impatience, and even Rome wished to 
see them humbled. Venice* both feared and 
hated them : and to tl.e dukes of Mantua 
and Savoy, the overbearing power and the 
lofty tone of the cabinet of Madrid were 
insupportable. 

The good and great Henry TV., king of 
France, whose excellent iiualUics were not 
thoroughly appreciated in his own age, was 
assassinated, and his kingdom again be¬ 
came tno prey of factions : a.d. IGlO. His 
widow, Marie do Medicis, sacrificed the 
welfare of the state to her personal incli¬ 
nations: and her son, Louis XIII., who 
was a child at the time of his father’s 
death, never became a man of independent 
character. It has been well remarked, tliat 
'the power of a state dciicnds not so much 
on the numerical amount of its forces, as 
on the iutelllgence which animates their 
movements and certain It Is, that France, 
which in the latter part of the reign of 
Henry IV. seemed likely to produce a 
universal revolution In the condition of 
Europe, had lost much of its political im¬ 
portance. 

Free nations are never more powerful 
than when they are obliged to depend ex¬ 
clusively upou their own resources Lt 
defence, and when the magnitude of the 
dangers which menace them compels the 
development of their moral energy. This 
was Instanced in the c.ise of Holland. In 
the midst of Its contest for fieedoin, the 
republic erected a mighty empire in the 
East; and its navy rode truimi'hnnt on 
the seas. Its recognition as an Indepen¬ 
dent state was soon after the necessary 
coiiscquoucc. 

The death of Henry IV. of France w.as 
not merely a disastrous event as regarded 


the pro^rtty 'kingdom, but one 

which had a powerful influence on thehopes 
or fears of the other principal monarchies 
of Europe ; and by none more than by the 
House of Austriju Rodolph II. was suo* 
cecded In tlic empire by his brother, the 
archdvike Mathla.*s, a Jiian of great activity 
and an Insatiable thirst for dominion. 
Tliongh originally favourable to the pro- 
testants, he now evinced a disposition to 
oppose them ; and being supported by Fer¬ 
dinand, duke of Styria, and the court of 
Spain, the protestants took the alarm, and 
had recourse to arms ; which nmy be consi¬ 
dered as the origin of the celebrated ' thirty 
years' war.’ 

On the death of Mathias, Ferdinand, who 
had succeeded him ns king of Dohemiannd 
Hungary, was raised to the imperial throne. 
The Bohemian protestants, dreading hii 
bigotry, chose Frederic V., the elector pa 
latino, for their sovereign. He was sup 
ported by all the protestant princes of the 
Germanic body, while Ferdinand was aided 
by the king of Spain and the cathollo 
princes of the empire. Their forces proved 
overwhelming ; Frederic,defeated and help¬ 
less, abandoned the contest in despair, and 
forfeited both the crown and his electorate. 
The emperor Ferdinand, strengthened by 
victory, and by the acquisition of treasure, 
now turned the arms of Ids experienced 
generals, V’allensteln, Tilly, and Splnola, 
against the protestants, wlio had formed 
a league, with Christian IV., king of Den¬ 
mark, at Its head, for llic restoration of the 
palatinate (a.d. 1625); but the Imperialists 
were victorious, and the protestants were 
compelled to sue for peace. They subse¬ 
quently formed a secret alliance with Gu.s- 
laviis Adoliduis, king of Sweden : A.n. 1629. 

The father of (Justavus had left him a 
well-confirmed authority, though without 
treasure: the nobles who might have en¬ 
dangered his power had been humbled in 
the preceding revolutions, and there was 
nothing to fear from Russia, Poland, or 
Denmark. He was zealously anxious for 
the success of the i*rotestant cause; ho 
wished also to check the ambitious designs 
of the emperor ; and Germany appeared, in 
fact, to be tlie country in which he might 
seek for power with the greatest prospect 
of success. His talents, both militarj’ and 
civil, wereof the highest order. Together 
with the lofty character of his genius, which 
manifested itself In the greatness of his 
plans, he combined the power of attention 
to minute details In the organisation of his 
army, and a calm and penetrating insight 
into circumstances of the greatest intri¬ 
cacy. His habits wore of the most simple 
kind: and though the boldness of his rn- 
tcrpi ises astonished the world, he was per¬ 
sonally mild, beneficent, susceptible of the 
warmest frieiuisiiip, eloquent, popular,and 
full of reliance <ui I’rovidence. Richelieu, 
the minister of France, desirous of curbing 
the power of the House of Au'^tri.a, sul>si- 
dised Gusfavus; and England furnished 
him with 6 ,<km) troops, liculed by the mar¬ 
quis of Hamilton. Tlie iiKignanimous king 
of Sweden, by hi.s smidi n .ai'il unexpected 
apiiLarancc in Hie empire, by bis irresis- 

C 
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tible progress, and OnnJly, by the victory of 
Lelpslc, where he wns opposed to the 
Imperialist army under Tilly, revived the 
eonfldence of the protestont princes in their 
own power. He quickly made himself maS' 
ter of the whole country from the Elbe to 
the Rhine; but having been repulsed with 
eonsidcrable loss, In a furious attack on the 
Intrenchments of the Imperialists at Nu* 
remberg, and bearing that their general. 
Wallenstein, bad soon after removed his 
camp to Lutzen, he proceeded thither to 
givehiro battle. The Imperial army greatly 
outnumbered the Swedes and their allies; 
*nd from daybreak till night the conQIct 
was sustained with unbated vigour: but 
though the victory was nobly gained by the 
Swedes, their gallant king had fatten In the 
middle of the fight, covered with renown, 
and sincerely deplored by his brave and 
faithful soldiers : a.d. 1649. Both the king 
of Sweden and the coivt of France had 
been alarmed at the union of the whole 
power of Germany, in the hands of a ruler 
who assumed the tone of a universal sove¬ 
reign ; and the efficacy of a good military 
system, directed by the energetic genius of 
a single leader, was never more eminently 
displayed than on this occasion. 

The war was still continued with various 
success; but the weight of It fell on the 
Swedes, the Gorman princes having, after 
the fatal battle of Nordllngen, In 1634, de¬ 
serted them. In the following year, how¬ 
ever, the troops of France simultaneously 
attacked the Austrian monarchy at every 
accessible point. In order to prevent tho 
forces of the latter from acting with deci¬ 
sive effect In any quarter. In 1637 the 
emperor Ferdinand died,and was succeeded 
by his son Ferdinand III., who pursued the 
policy of his father ; but though there was 
considerable disunion among the confedo- 
rates, the great events of the w.ar were ge¬ 
nerally in their favour. It would be Incon¬ 
sistent, however, wiUi the sketchy outline 
we are penning, to enter Into further de¬ 
tails of this memorable war; and, perhaps, 
limited as our space Is, we may have been 
already too diffuse. We will, therefore, pass 
at once to the celebrated Peace of H’est- 
pftfilm, which was signed at Mimster on the 
f4th Oct. 1648. It w.as concluded under 
the mediation of the pope and the Vene¬ 
tians, between the emperor Ferdinand III., 
Philip III., king of Spain, and the princes 
of the empire who belonged to their party, 
on one side; and Louis XIV., Clirlstlna, 
queen of Sweden, the states-genera! of tho 
United Provinces, and those princes of tho 
eaiplre, mostly protestants, who were In 
alliance with the French and Swedes, on 
the other. By this celebrated treaty all 
tllfferencce were arranged between tJie bel¬ 
ligerents. eicept France and Spain, who 
continued In hostilities for eleven years 
afterwards ; but It restored tranquillity to 
northern Europeaod Germany,and became 
% fundamental law of the empire; while 
Holland and Switzerland ac<|utr(Hl a slmul- 
laneous rccoguliion and guarantee. 


CHAPTER XV. 

FVem the Civil TFar tn Englandt to the Peace 

of Rystoick. 

AT this period England was convulsed by 
civil war. During the pro?i>erous age o! 
Elizabeth the Commons had greatly in¬ 
creased in opulence; and, without regard 
to the resources of her successors, she had 
alienated many of the crown estates: James 
was prodigal towards his favourites; and 
Charles fell into difficulties in consequence 
of the disordered state of his financial af 
fairs. He was magnanimous, amiable, anc 
learned : but deficient In steadfast exertion, 
and in the dignity and vigour necessary to 
the situation in which he stood. His Ideas 
of the royal prerogative were extravagant; 
but he often showed a timidity and irreso 
lutlon on the appearance of opposition from 
hIs Parliament, which emboldened them to 
carry their opposition to the most unwar¬ 
rantable lengths. In order to raise supplies 
without the authority of parliament, the 
king exacted the customs and levied an 
arbitrary tax on ships; many feudal privi¬ 
leges and ancient abuses were exercised 
with increased severity ; contrlbutlonsand 
loans, called voluntary, were exacted by 
force; the forms of law were disregarded 
by the court of stai'-chambcr; Englishmen 
were subjected to long Imprisonments and 
exorbitant fines; and their rights treated 
with contempt. From the discussions to 
which these grievances gave rise, arose 
other* relating to the nature and origin of 
political constitutions. The violence of par¬ 
ties daily Increased; hut as the king con¬ 
ceded, the parliament grew more arrogant 
In their demands, and tho hour was rapidly 
approaching when It was evident anarchy 
would trample upon the ruins of monarchy. 
At length a fierce civil war arose; religion 
w:is made a political stalking-horse, and 
gross hypocrisy overspread tho land. En¬ 
thusiasts. equally Inaccessible to reason or 
revelation, to a sense of propriety or any 
moral restraint, exercised the most Irro 
slstible Influence on the course of events. 
The high church sunk Into misery; the an¬ 
cient nobility were basely degraded; tho 
whole constitution fell Into ruins; a ‘ so¬ 
lemn mockery,' miscalled tlie king's trial, 
took place;—and Charles finally perished 
by the axe of tho executioner, a.d. 1649. 
His death was soon followed by tlie usur¬ 
pation of Cromwell, soon after whose death 
the nation, weary of tyranny and hyi»o- 
crisy, restored the son of their murdered 
sovereign to the thnme : A.n. 1660. 

From the peace of Westphalia until the 
dc.iih of Ferdinand III., In 1657, Gernmuy 
remained undisturbed: when considerable 
ferment prevailed in the diet, respecting 
the election of his successor. Tlie choice 
of the elect<)rs, however, having fallen on 
bis son Leopold, he immediately confrtcted 
an alliance with Poland and Denmark, 
against Sweden, and a numerous army of 
Austrians entered Pomerania; but falling 
In their object, pc.ace was quickly restored. 
He next turned hie arms against the Turks, 
who had Invaded Transylvania, and gave 
them a signal ovcrthn>w. In this altuallor 
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n< aiTalrs the youtliful and ambitious Louis 
xrV Icintfof Prance, disturl»ed the peace 
of the enu'ire by an attack upon the Nether, 
lands, which he claimed In right of his 
oueen. sister of riillip IV., the late king 
of Spain. In a secret treaty, Louis and 
Leopold had divided the Spanish monarchy; 
to the former was given the Netherlands, 
and to the latter Spain, after the demise of 
Charles II., the reigning monarch. Hav¬ 
ing prepared ample means, the king and 
Turenne entered Flanders, and Immedi¬ 
ately reduced Charleroi, Touniay, Douay, 
and Lille. Such rapid success alarmed the 
other European powers, who feared that 
another campaign would make him ntastcr 
of the Low Countries; and a triple alliance 
was formed between England, Holland, 
and Sweden, with a view of setting bounds 
to his ambition, and of compelling Spain 
to accede to certain prescribed conditions. 
A treaty was, accordingly, negotiated at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, by which Louis was al¬ 
lowed to retain the towns he had taken; 
and these he secured by entrusting their 
foriiflcatlons to the celebrated Vauban, and 
by garrisoning them with his best troops : 
A.D. 1668. 

Louis now saw that his designs on the 
Netherlands could not be carried into effect 
without the co-operation of England; but 
hellevlngthat theprofligate court of Charles 
11. was open to corruption, be easily suc¬ 
ceeded, through the medium of Charles’ 
sister Henrietta, the ducliess of Orleans, 
In prevailing on the prodigal king of Eng¬ 
land to conclude a secret treaty with him, 
in which ft was agreed that Charles should 
receive a large pension from Louis, and 
aid him in subduing the Tnited Provinces. 
The cabinet of Versailles having also suc¬ 
ceeded lu detaching Sweden from the triple 
alliance, botli nmnarchs, under the most 
frivolous pretences, declared war against 
the States, A.D. 1672. Without the shadow 
of a pretext, Louis seized the ducliy «)f Lor¬ 
raine ; and Charles made a base and un¬ 
successful attempt to capture tho Dutch 
Stnyrna fleet, even while tho treaty be¬ 
tween the two countries existed. The 
power that was thus confederated against 
Holland, it was impossible to withstand. 
The combined fleets of Prance and Eng¬ 
land amounted to more than 120 sail; the 
French army on the frontiers conslstad of 
120,000 men. Tlie latter, lu the Urst In¬ 
stance, bore down all opposition; but on 
the command of the Dutch army t)eiiig 
given to the young prince of Orange, 
William III., the spirits and energy of the 
nation revived ; and both tho government 
and tlic people were united in their deter¬ 
mination, rather than submit to disgrace¬ 
ful terms, to abandon tlielr couiiiry, and 
emigrate In a body to their colonies in tho 
East Indies. Meanwhile, their fleets under 
Van Tromp and De Ruyter engaged the 
combined French and English fleets under 
prince Rupert, In three liard-fought l)ut 
indecisive actions; tho emperor and (he 
elector of Brandenburg joined the Dutch 
cause; and Charles II., distressed for want 
of money, and alarmed by the discontent 
of his own subjects, flrst concluded a 


separate peace with Holland, a!id then 
offered his mediation towards I>ring1ng 
about a reconciliation of the other con¬ 
tending parties. 

Louis at the head of one of his armies 
conquered Fmnche-Compte in the next 
campaign; wlillc Turenne was successful 
on the side of Cerniany ; but disgraced his 
trophies by the devastation and min of 
the Palatinate. In 1675, he was killed by a 
cannon-ball; and the French anny was 
forced to recross the Rhine. They were 
successful, however, in tlie ensuing cam¬ 
paign ; and their fleet defeated De Riiyter, 
after a series of obstinate engagements off 
Sicily, in one of which lie 'vas slain. In 
1677, another campaign was opetted, whicli 
proved still more favotirable to die French. 
Valcnclenne.*^, Cambray, and St. Omer were 
taken; marshal De Luxemburg defeated 
tlie prince of Orange, and several inii>or- 
tant advantages were gained by the French. 
At length tlie Dutch became anxious for 
peace, and signed the treaty of Nlmcgucn, 
ill 1678. 

Louis employed this interval of peace In 
strengthening his frontiers, and in making 
prepanitions f<ir fresh conquests. He then 
trciicherouslymade himself master of Stras- 
burg, and some other idaces in Flanders. 
By tlicse aggressions the flames »>f war 
were nearly rekindled; but the treaty nf 
Ratlsbon prevented the continu.anceof lios- 
tllitfes, and left the Frencli in possession 
of Luxemburg, Strasburg, and the fort of 
Khcl. 

At this time (1683) the Imperial arms 
were occupied in opimsing the Turks, 
who Invaded Hungary, and marched i'>- 
wards Vieiiii.'^ which city was on die point 
of being carried by assault, when the cele¬ 
brated Jolui Sobieskl.kingof Polainl, came 
to its relief at the head of a numerous army. 
This revived the confldcnceof die beslegeil, 
and their assailants were repulsed; while 
the main body, which had been led by the 
grand vlzlcrto meet the Poles, were thrown 
into confusion at the first charge of die 
Polish cavalry, and fled In the utmost con¬ 
fusion ; leaving in p«issesslon of the victors 
theirartlllery, baggage, treasures, and even 
the consecrated banner of the prophet. 
During the siege of V’lenna, Louis had sus 
pended his operations, declaring that lie 
would not attack a Christian power while 
Europe was ineuaced by infidels. He was 
now at tlic height of his power; and no 
sooner had the valour of Sobieski over¬ 
whelmed the Ottoman force, dian he re- 
commenced bis war of aggrandisement. 
He h.ad just iiefore humbled the pirate 
states of Africa, trampleil on the Independ¬ 
ence of Genoa, concluded an advantageous 
peace with Spain, and rendered hirnsoif olv 
noxious to the papal court by Insulting die 
dignity of tho pope. But while his ambi¬ 
tion was alarming the fears and rousing 
tlie Indignation of Europe, he commirteil 
ail error which, In a politlc;i! i>olnt of view, 
the most intolerant bigotry could scarcely 
be blind enough to excuse. Henry IV. hail 
wisely granted religious freedom to the 
French pnitestanis.aml die edict of Nantes 
wliicli secured it to them was designed to 
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be perpetual But after vainly endeavour¬ 
ing to control their consciences or reward 
their aposlacy, Louis formally revoked the 
edict of Nantes, and treated his protestant 
subjects with all the Injustice and cruelty 
that blind fanaticism could dictate, or bru¬ 
tality execute. By this Insensate act he 
deprived his country of half a million of in¬ 
habitants. who transferred to other lands 
their wealth, their Industry, and their com¬ 
mercial Intelligence. 

The Turkish war having been terminated, 
a league was formed at Augsburg, between 
the princes of Germany, to resist the fur¬ 
ther encroachments of the French king. 
To this league Spain, Holland, Sweden,and 
Denmark acceded; and Louis having un¬ 
dertaken to restore James II., who had 
lately been dethroned by William, prince 
of Orange, England joined the alliance. 

We must here briefly allude to the revo¬ 
lution which had placed the prince of 
Di-angeontho throne of England. James 
II., brother of the facetious but unprinci¬ 
pled Charles II., was a zealous proselyte of 
the Roman Catholic faith. One part of 
the nation was enthusiastically attached to 
freedom, and another was chiefly inspired 
] by hatred of the papal ccronumles ; but all 
I agreed that the king had no just or consti¬ 
tutional power to dictate to the nation in 
matters of religion. James had offended 
many of the nobles ; and they. Instead of 
succumbing to the man they despised, ad¬ 
dressed themselves to thestadtholder, who 
w.as his nephew and successor, and the pre¬ 
sumptive heir to the throne. At this junc¬ 
ture the queen of England bore a son; an 
event which produced different effects on 
the hopes of the catholics and protestants. 
Tlie stadtholder. Immoveable in all contin¬ 
gencies, was confirmed in his resolution of 
rescuing England from the tyranny by 
which it was now oppressed : but he kept 
his own secret, and preserved his usual 
character of tranquillity, reserve, and im¬ 
penetrability. Many of the English nobility 
repaired to the Hague, where William 
lamented their situation ; and, with great 
secresy, fitted out an armament that was to 
effect the dcllveranceof the English nation 
from popery and despotism. Though the 
king of France had sent James Information 
of the proceedings of the prince of Orange, 
the infatuated king could not be persuaded 
of his danger until the expedition was on 
the point of sailing. At length the stadt- 
holdcr landed in Torbay ; and the unfortu¬ 
nate inon.arcl*, finding the situation of his 
affairs desperate, hastily quitted the Eng¬ 
lish shores, .and sought an asylum In France. 
A convention was then summoned, tho 
throne declared vacant, and the prince and 
princess of Orange, as* king William HI. 
and queen Mary.* were proclaimed king 
and queen of England. This wa^s followed 
by the p.assingof tho ‘Bill of Rights'and 
the ‘ Act of Settlement,' by which the future 
libcrtic.s of the people were secured. 

At the head of tho league of Augsburg 
w-os the emperor Leopold; hut Louis, not 
daunted by the number of the confetlcmtes, 
a-c-scmbled two largo armies in Fhainiers; 
sent another to oppose the Spaiii.irds in 


Catalonia; while a fourth was employed aa 
a barrier on the German frontier, and 
vaged the palatinate with fire and sword; 
driving the wretched victims of his barba¬ 
rous policy from their burning houses by 
thousands, to perish with cold aud hunger 
on the frozen ground. In the next cam¬ 
paign his troops achieved several important 
victories, and the French fleet defeated the 
combined fleets of England^nd Holland oS 
Beachy-head, a.d. 1690. Thus the war con¬ 
tinued fi»r the three following years, ex¬ 
hausting the resources of every party en¬ 
gaged in it, without any important change 
taking place, or any decisive advantage 
being gained by either that was likely to 
produce a cessation of hostilities. With all 
the military glory that France had acquired, 
her conquests were unproductive of any 
solid advantage; her finances were in a 
sinking state; her agriculture and f.om- 
merce were languishing; and the country 
was threatened with the horrors of famine, 
arising from the failure of the crops ami 
the scarcity of hands to cultivate the soil. 
All parties, indeed, were now grown weary 
of a w'ar in which nothing permanent was 
effected, and in which the blood and trea¬ 
sure of tbe romb.atants continuetl to be 
profusely and uselessly expended. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in 1697, negotiations were com- 
mencetl, under the mediation of the youth¬ 
ful Cliarlcs XII., king of Sweden, and a 
treaty concluded at Ryswick, by which 
Louis made great concessions, restoring to 
Spain the principal places he had wrested 
from her; but tho renunciation of the 
Spanish succession, which had been the 
main object of tljc war to enforce, was not 
even alluded to in tlic treaty 


CHAPTER XVT. 

CommcticeniCTif of the Eightfmth Centuri/, 
to the Peace of Utrecht. 

TitR declining health of Charles II. king 
of Spain, witohad no cliildrcn, engaged the 
attention of the European powers, and 
kept on the alert those princes who were 
claimants of the crown. The candidates 
were Louis XIV., the emperor Leopold, and 
tlic elector of Bavaria; and It was mani¬ 
festly to the Interest of those who wished 
to preserve the balance of power in 
Europe th.at tho choice should f.all on the 
latter; but he was unable to contend with 
his rivals. A secret treaty of partition was 
therefore signed by France. England, and 
Holland, by which It was agreed that Spain, 
America, and the Netherlands should be 
given to tl)e electoral prince of Bavaria; 
Naples, Sicily, and the Italian st.ates to 
the Jlauphin; and the duchy of Milan to 
the emperor's second son, the archduke 
Charles. This treaty coming to tbe know¬ 
ledge of the king of Spain, he was naturally 
Indignant that his possessions should thus 
be disposed of during his life ; and he Im¬ 
mediately made a will in favour of the 
• electoral prince. This well suited the 
' views of England and Holland ; but the 
intention w.as scarcely made known, when 
i tho favoured prince died suddenly, not 
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without suspicion of hnvliig been poisoned. 
The prince's death rovived the ai)prchen- 
glons of England and llolland, and they 
entered Into a new treaty of partition. 
But the king of Spain bequeathed tlie 
whole of his dominions to tho duke of 
Anjou, second son of the dauphin, who was 
universally acknowledged by the nation 
after the death of Charles, who died In 
1701 ; and the young king was crowned 
under tho title of Philip V. 

The emperor Leopold being determined 
to 8upi»ort the claims of his son, war im¬ 
mediately commenced, and an army was 
sent into Italy, where he met with groat 
success. Prince Eugene having expelled 
the French from the Milanese, a grand alli¬ 
ance was formed between Germany, Eng¬ 
land, and Holland. The avowed objects of 
this alliance were ‘ to procure satisfaction 
to Ills imperial majesty in the case of the 
Bpanisli succession ; obtain security to the 
English and Dutch for their dominions and 
commerce; prevent the union of tiie ino- 
nnrcliics of France and Spain ; and liinder 
the French from possessing the Spanish 
dominions In America.* 

James II., the exiled king of England, 
died at St. Germain's, in France, on Soi>- 
temher 7, 1701; and was succeeded in 
Ilfs nominal titles by his sun. James III., 
better known by the ai»pcllatlon of the 
PreloideT. With more magnanimity tlian 
prudence, Louis XIV. recognised ills riglit 
to the tlrrone his father liad abdicated, 
which could not be considered in any 
other light tlian that of an insult to William 
and the English nation ; and the parliament 
strained every nerve to avenge the indig¬ 
nity offered to the monarch of theirchoice : 
but before the actual commencement of 
hostilities, William met with liis death, 
occasioned by a full from bis horse, a.D. 
1702. 

Anne, second daughter of James II. and 
wife of George, prince of Denmark, Imme¬ 
diately ascended tlie vacant tlirone ; and, 
declaring lier resolution to adlierc to the 
grand alliance, war was declared by ilic 
three powers against Knuice, on the same 
day, at London, the Hague, and Vienna. 
Her reign proved a series of battles and of 
triumphs. Being resolved to pursue tlie 
plansof her predecessor, she entrusted the 
command of the army to the carl of Marl¬ 
borough, who obtained considerable suc¬ 
cesses in Flanders: while the combined 
English and Dutcli fleets captured tlie gal¬ 
leons, laden with tlio treasures of Spanisli 
America, which were lying in Vigo hay, 
under the protection of a French fleet. 
Meanwhile tlie Frcncli had the advantage 
in Italy and Alsace; hut in Flanders the 
genius of Marlborough mow ral ucd to n 
dukedom) continued to be an overmatch 
for the gonerals opposed to him. Having 
secured his conquests In that country, lie 
resolved to march into Germany, to tlie aid 
of the emperor, wlio had to contend wltli 
tlie Hungarian Insurgents as well as tlio 
French and Bavarians. Ho accordingly 
crossed the Hhine, and meeting prince 
Eugene at Mondlcslicim, a junction was 
agreed on wd effected with the imperialists 


under the duke of Baden ; and, thus united, 
they advanced to the Danube. The rival 
armies each amounted to about GO.OOO men. 
The French and Bavarians were iiosted on 
a hill near the village of Blenheim, on the 
Danube; but though tlieir position was 
well cliosen, their line was weakened by 
detachments, whicli Marlborougii perceiv¬ 
ing, cliarged through, and a signal vic¬ 
tory was the result. Tlie French com¬ 
mander, Tallard, was made prisoner, and 
30,000 of tho French and Bavarian troops 
were killed, wounded, and taken ; while the 
lossof the allies amounted to .‘i.Ocxi killed, 
and 7,000 wounded : a.d. 1704. By this Inil- 
liant victory tlie emperor was lih(*rati‘d 
from all danger; the Hungarian insurgents 
were dispersed ; and the discomfited army 
of Prance hastily sought shelter within 
their ownfrontiers. In Spain and Italy tlio 
advantage w.as on the side of the French ; 
but the victory of Blenheim not only com¬ 
pensated for (ither failures, but it greatly 
raised the English character for military 
prowess, atid animated the courage of tho 
allies. 

Among other great exploits of the war 
WHS the capture of Gibraltar by admiral 
Sir George itooke and tlie prince of Hesse. 
This fortress, wlilch had hitherto been 
deemed impregnable, h;is ever since con¬ 
tinued In possession of the Englisli, who 
have defeated every attempt made by the 
Sjtaniards t<iwards its recovery. 

In the following year (I70i) the emperor 
Leopold died, aii<l was succeeded l>y his 
son Joseph. In Italy the French (ditaiiu'd 
some considerable advantages; while in 
Spain nearly all Valencia and the province 
of Catalonia submitted to Charles HI. The 
hopes and fears of the belligerents were 
thus kc|>t alive by the various successes 
and defeats they experienced. Louis ap¬ 
peared to act with even more than his 
usual ardour: he sent an armv Into Ger¬ 
many, rvho drove the imperialists hcf.iro 
tlieni; while his Itali.an army besieged 
Turin, and niar>h:d VilhToy was ordi-red 
to act on the offensive in Flanders. Tliis 
general, with a su|ierior force, gave battle 
to Marlborough at Ilamillies, aiid w.as (kv- 
feated. witli a loss of 7.000 killed. O.oiXj 
prisoners, and a vast «iuantity of .artillery 
and ammunition. All Brabant, and nearly 
all Spanisfi Flanders, submitted to tlie con¬ 
querors. Tlie alliO', under i*riiice Eugene, 
were also successful In Italy; while, in 
Spain, Philip w.as forced for ,a time to ' 
abandon his capital to the united f«)rce8 
of the English and Portuguese. Louis 
was so disheartened by tliese reverses ' 
that he propo>ed pea^'e on very advan¬ 
tageous terms; Imt tlie .allies, Instigated 
i'y the duke of MurM>oroug)i and prince 
Eugene, rejected It, altlnmgli the objects 
of tlie grand alliance might lil that tlmo 
have been gained without tlie further elfu- 
Sion of blood. Tims refuse<l, Louis once 
more exerted .all his ejiergies. His troops 
having been compelled to evacuate Italy, 
lio sent nil additional force into Spain, 
wliere tlie duke of Berwick la natunil son 
of .l.aine.sn.i gained a brilliant .and declstvo 
victory at Almanza, over the coufedcrates 
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who were comniftndcd by the earl of Gal¬ 
way aiid the niarquls de las Mhias; whilst 
the duke of Orleans reduced Valencia, and 
the cities of Lcrida and Siira^nssa. The 
rlctory of Almanza restored the cause of 
the Bourbons In Spain; and marshal Vll- 
lars, at the head of the French army in 
Germany, laid the duchy of Wirtcnibcrg 
under contrlhucUm. 

The general results of the war hitherto 
had miserably disappointed the English; 
Marlborough felt that a more brilUntit cam¬ 
paign was necessary to render him and his 
I»arty popular. Ue therefore crossed the 
Scheldt,and came up with the French anny, 
under Vendome, at Oudenardc. They were 
strongly posted; but the British cavalry 
bnike through the enemy’s lines at the first 
charge; andthougli ilie approach of iilglit 
favoured the retreat of tlie French, they 
were put to a total rout, and 0,000 prisoners , 
fell into tiic hands of the English. Shortly ' 
after. Lisle was forced to surrender; and 
Ghent and Bruges, w'hicli had been taken 
by Vcn<l«nne, were retaken. Al)Out the 
same time the Islands of Sardinia and 
Minorca surrendered to tbe Kiigllsb fleet, 
and the i>ope w.as compelled to ackinov- 
ledge the archduke Charles os the lanTul 
king of Spain : a.d. 1708. 

The treasury of Louis being greatly ex- 
hansted, and his councils distracted, ho 
again expressed his willingness to make 
every reasonable concession for the attain- 
inent of peace, offering even to abaml«»n 
the whole of the Spanish moiiarctiy to tlic 
archduke; but his proffers being rejected, 
except on terms Incompatlhle with national 
safety nr personal honour, tlic French king, 
tnisilng to the affection and patriotism of 
his people, called ufion them to rise in de¬ 
fence of the tnonarcliy, and in support of 
their humlilt'd and aged king. Ills appeal 
wa.« patriotically respondeil t«>. Every nerve 
was strained to raise a large army, and the 
salvation of Fnmce was confided to nmr- 
Bli.al Vlllars, The allied anny was formed 
on the plains of Lisle; the French covered 
Douay and Arms. Kiigene and .Marlborough 
invested Mons. Vlll.ars encamped wltliln 
a league of It, at Maiid-aquct. Elnte<l with 
pxsl success, the confederates attacked 
him III Ills intrencliinents: the contest 
was obstinate and bloody; and tliongh 
the allies rnnaliied masters of tlic field, 
their lo.«3 amounted to about 15.000 men ; 
while that of the Frencli, who retreated, 
was not less tliaii 10,000: Sept. 11, iri.>9. 
Louis again sued for peace; nnd con¬ 
ferences were opened at Gertruydciilmrg 
early in tlie following spring; but the 
allies still Insisting upon the same con¬ 
ditions, the Frencli monarch again re¬ 
jected them with firmness. The war con¬ 
tinued, and with It the successes of the 
allies In Flanders and in Spain, where the 
arcliduko again obtained possession of 
Madrid, nut tbe iioliillty remaining faith¬ 
ful to Philip, nnd fresli suctrours arriving 
from France, tbe duke of Vendome com¬ 
pelled the allies to retire towards Cau- 
lonla, whither they marched in two bodies. 
The English general Scanlmpc, who com¬ 
manded the rear division, was surrounded 


at Brigliucga, and forced to eurrender. 
with 5,000 men; and though the prtncl|>m 
division, led by Staremberg, compelled 
Vendome to retreat, and continued their 
march in safety, they were unable to check 
the victorious progress of Philip's arms. 

The expenses of a war so wholly unpro¬ 
ductive to England had hy this time ex¬ 
hausted the patience of Uie nation; nnd 
a cliange had taken place In the British 
cabinet that was unfavourable to Marl¬ 
borough and his designs. Through the 
death of the emperor Joseph, which had 
Just occurred, tbe archduke Charles suo 
ceeded to the im|>crlal dignity; thus giving 
a new turfi to the politics of the suverolgiu 
of Euroi»c, who were in alliance to pre¬ 
vent the union of the Spanish and German 
crowns: a great obstacle to the restoration 
of I'cacc was therefore removed. Hosti¬ 
lities however continued, but with so little 
energy, that no event of importance oc¬ 
curred during the whole campaign. At 
Icngti) the English and French plenipo¬ 
tentiaries concurring In tiic same desire 
^>r peace, preliminaries were signed be¬ 
tween England and France, at London, 
Dec. 1712. The following year a congress 
was held at Ftrecht fur tlie general pacl- 
flrailon of Europe; nnd a definite treaty 
of pence was signed on tlic 3lst of March, 
1713, by the plenipotentiaries of all the 
belligerent powers, except tliose of the 
emperor and the king of Spain. It wn.s 
stipulated that I’hllii* should renounce all 
title to the crown of France, nnd the dukes 
of Ucrrl and Orleans to that of Spain ; that 
if Philip should die without male Issue, the 
I duke of Savoy sliuiild succeed to the throne 
; of Spain; that the Spanish >.'cihorland.s, 
Naples, Milan, and tlic Spanish territories 
on the Tuscan coast sluuild be secured to 
Austria; that the Rhine should be the 
Imujulary between France and Germany; 
and that England \vas to retain Gibraltar 
nnd Minorca In the following ye.ar tbe 
emperor signed the tieaty of ilastadt, tlie 
conditions of wlilch were less favourable 
to him tlian ibnsc offered at Utrecht; nnd 
Philip V. acceding to It some time after, 
Euro]>o onc« more enjoyed traiiqullllty. 
Shortly after having thus extricated him¬ 
self from nil his difilcultics. the lung nnd 
eventful reign of Louis XIV. was termi¬ 
nated by his death; and his great-grand¬ 
son, I.oiiis XV., being a minor, tlie duke of 
Orleans was made regent of Frauce. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

The Age of C/mr/cs XIL of Sicedeut and 
pclcr the Great of Puasku 

Tiioroii we have confined our attention 
to the wars which occupied the south and 
west of Europe at tbe latter end of tbe 17th 
century, wo must not overlc'ok the events 
which took pl.ace In the north nnd east, 
through tlie rivalry and ambition of two of 
the most extraordinary characters tliatever 
wielded the weapims of war, or controlled 
the fate of empires: these men were Clmrlcs 
XII. of Sweden, and Peter the Great of 
Hussi.a, 

It Is here ncccss.in’ to retrace onretcps 
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for a few years. In lOCl the people <'f Den¬ 
mark disgusted with the tyranny of the.r 
nobles, solemnly surrendered their liberties 
fo the king; and Frederic, almost without 
any effort of his own, became an absolute 
monarch. His successor. Christian V made 
w?r on Charles XT. of Sweden, who defend^ 
himself with great ability, and, dying In 
1607 left his crown to his son, the rallant 

tud enterprising Charles XIL 

During the reign of Alexis, Russia hei^n 
to emerge from the barbarism Into which 
It had been plunged by the Mongolian in- 
raslon and the civil wars occasioned by a 
long course of tyranny on the part of its 
rulers His son Theodore pursued an en¬ 
lightened policy, reforming the laws, en¬ 
couraging the arts, and Introducing the 
manners and customs of more civilised 
nations. At his death he bequeathed the 
croum to his younger brother 1 eter, In 
rrcforcnce to his Imbecile hrotlicr Ivan. 
U'lio was several years his senior. Through 
the Intrigues of their ambitious sister 
Soplila, a rebellion broke out; and owing 
to the Incapacity of one brother and the 
youth of the other, she continued to ex¬ 
ercise the whole sovereign power. Helng 
accused, however, of plotting the destruc¬ 
tion of her youngest brother, she was Imme¬ 
diately arrested and Imprisoned;and Ivan 
having retired into private life, Deter l>c- 
came sole and undisputed master of the Rus¬ 
sian empire, wlilch was destined, through 
Ills efforts, toacqulrc eventually an eminent 
rank among tlie leading powers of Europe. 

Endowed with an ardent thirst for know¬ 
ledge, gifted witli the most persevering 
courage, and animated by the hope of civi¬ 
lising Ills nation, Deter I., deservedly sur- 
iianicd the Great, exhibited to the world 
the unusual spectacle of a sovereign de¬ 
scending awhile from the throne, for the 
purpose of rendering himself more w’orthy 
of tlie crown. Having regulated the In¬ 
ternal affairs of Russia, Deter quitted 
Moscow, and visited France, Holland, and 
England iHC«(7nito; iiivestig.ating their laws, 
studying their arts, sciences, and manu¬ 
factures, and everywhere engaging the 
most skilful artists and mcOianlcs Ui fol¬ 
low him Into Russia. Rut his desires did 
not end there : he wished also to become a 
conqueror. He accordingly, in 1700 , entered 
Into an alliance with Dol.and and Dcnm.ark, 
for the nurposc of stripping the youthful 
ChariesXll.of the whole, or of a part of 
his dominions. Nothing dismayed, the 
heroic Swede entered into alliance witli 
Holland and England, laid siege to Copeii- 
liagon, and compelled the Danish govern¬ 
ment to sue for pc.acc. The Russians had 
In the meantimcbesicgcd Narva with 80,000 
men. But Charles having tlms crushed one 
of his enemlos, in the short space of three 
weeks, Immetliatcly marched to the relief 
of Narva, wliere, with only 10,000 men, he 
forced the Russian inirerichmcnts, killed 
18,000 and took 30,000 prisoners, with all 
their artillery, baggage, and aimnunltion. 
Deter being prepared for reverses, coolly 
onserved, ‘I knew that the Swedes would 
beat us, but they will teach u& to become 
c^mquerors In our turn.’ 


Having wintered at Narva, in the fol¬ 
lowing year Cliarles defeated tlie Doles and 
Saxons on the Duna, and overran Livonia, 
Couriand, and I>itlniania. Elated with his 
successes, he formed the priqcct of de- 
tlironiug Augustus, king of Doland. Com¬ 
bining policy with the terror of his arms, 
he entered Warsaw, and, through the in¬ 
trigues of tlie primate of Doland, he ob¬ 
tained the deposition of Augustus, and the 
election of his friend, the young pahitlne 
Stanislaus Leezinski : A.n. 1704. Tliough 
Deter h.ad been unable to afford his ally 
Augustus much assistance, he had not been 
inactive. Narva, so recently the scene of 
his discomfiture, lie took by storm, and 
sent an army of co.ooo men Into Ihilaiid. 
The Swedish king, however, drove iliom 
out of the country; and, at the head of a 
noble and victorious .army, be marclicd on¬ 
wards with the avowed intention of di*- 
thronlng his most formidable enemy, the 
czar of Russia. Deter endeavoured to avert 
the slonii by sending proposals of peace; 
which being liaughtily rejected, lie re¬ 
treated beyond the Dnieper, and sought to 
Impede the I'rogrcss of the Swedes towards 
Moscow, by hicaking u|> tlic roads, and l.ay- 
Ingw.astc tlic surrounding country. Charles, 
after having endured gri^t privations, and 
being urged by Mazeppa, hetman or cliicf of 
the Ctissaeks, who offered to join liim with 
30,000 men, and sur'ply him with provisions, 
penetrated into the Ukraine. He reached 
the place of rendezvous ; but the vigilance 
of Deter had rendered the designs of tlic 
hetman abortive, and he now appeared 
rather as a fugitive, attended witli a few 
hundred followers, than as a potent ally. 

Tlic Swcdisli army had still greater dis¬ 
appointments to meet with. No supiiiies 
were provided; and general Lewenhaupr, 
who bad been ordered to join tlic king with * 
15,000 men from Livonia, h.ad been forced 
into three engagements witli the Russians, 
and his army was rt’duced to 4 , 000 . Drav- 
Ing tlicsc misfortunes, Charles eontimieil 
the campaign, tliougti in the depth of win¬ 
ter. In the midst of a wild and barren 
country, with an army almost destitute of 
food ai'id clothing, and perishing witli cold, 
he madly resolved to proceed. At lengtli 
he laid siege to Dultowa, a forlilled city on 
the frontiers of the Ukraine, which was 
vigorously defondinl. His army was imw 
reduced to SO.ooo men ; and ho was sufler- 
ing from a wound which lie bad received 
while viewing ilic works. The czar, at the 
bead of 70,000 men, ailvanced to tin’ reli<‘f 
of Dultowa; and Cbarle.s, carried In a lit¬ 
ter, set out with the m;iin body of bis army 
to give him battle. At first the impetuosity i 
of the Swedes made the Russians gi^ e way ; ' 
but Charles lia<l no cannon, .'.ml the czar's ! 
art illery niadedrcndful liavocin the Swedish \ 
lines. Notwithstanding the desperate vj- 
lour of the troops, the irretrievable ruin of 
the Swedes was soon offocicd ; 8,iXK» were 
killed, C.iXK) taken i>risoners. and R’.ooO fu¬ 
gitives were forred to snriender on the 
hanks of the Dniei'er, from want of bunts 
to cros^ tlie river. 1 lie Sweili>!i army wa.s 
tlius ulioily destroyed. Chaiii'.s, and about 
tiirec liuinired men, escaped with much 
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diOlcalty to Bender, a Turkish town In Bes- 
tarabla, where he was hospitably received, 
and where he remained Inactive during sc* 
Teral years, buoyed up with the hope that 
the Ottoman Porte would espouse his cause, 
and declare against the czar of Russia. In 
one fatal day Charles bad lost the fi'uits of 
nine years' victories; and the shattered 
remnant of that army of veterans, before 
whom the bravest troops of other countries 
quailed, were transported by tho victorious 
czar to colonise tho wild and inhospitable 
deserts of Siberia. 

But tho Inflexible king of Sweden had 
not even yet abandoned all hope of bum* 
bling the power of his haled rival. At 
length, in 1711, war w.as declared against 
Russia by tho Porte, and the vizier Baltagi 
Meheinet advanced towards the Danube at 
the head of 200,000 men. Dy tills immense 
force, tho Russian army on the banks of 
the Prutli was closely surrounded and ro* 
duced to a state of starvation. At this cri* 
tical juncture, the czarina Catherine, who 
accompanied her husband, sent a private 
message to tlic vizier, and procured a ces* 
satlon of hostilities preparatory to opening 
negotiations, whicli were speedily followed 
by a treaty of peace. Cliarles, who had 
calculated on the total destruction of tlio 
czar, felt iiighly inccnsc<l at tlic disappoint¬ 
ment of ills most ardent hopes, and even¬ 
tually procured the dismissal of tho vizier. 
His successor, however, still less favourable 
to the views of the royal warrior, persuaded 
the sultan Aclimct Ill. to signify his wlsli 
that Charles eiiould quit the Ottoman eni* 
plro. But lie resolved to remain, and tho 
Porte had recourse to compulsory measures. 
His house was Invested by Turkish troops, 
and after a fierce defcnceon the part of lilm* 
self and his few attendants, he was taken 
and conveyed os a prisoner to Adriaiiople. 

The enemies of Sweden were, in tlie 
meantime, prosecuting their successful 
career. Stanislaus, whom Cimrlcs had placed 
on tlie throne of Poland, liad been compelled 
to yield it to Augustus; and tho Swedish 
frontiers were threatened on every side. 
General Steinbock, after having gained a 
brilliant victory over tlie Danes and Saxons 
at Qadcbusch, and burnt Altonii, was be¬ 
sieged in Tonnlngcn, and forced to sur¬ 
render witli tho whole of ills army. Roused 
at this intelligence, tlio king of Sweden 
quitted Turkey, and after traversing Ger¬ 
many witliout aiiyattcndant,arrived safely 
at Stralsund, the capital of Swedish Porno- 
ninio. 

At the opening of the next campaign 
(A.D. 1715), Stralsund was besieged by the 
Prussians, Danes, and Saxons, and thuugli 
obstinately defended by tiickliig, was forced 
to capitulate, while he narrowly escaped In 
a small vessel to his native shores. All 
Europe now considered that bis last effort 
bad been made, when it was suddenly an¬ 
nounced that he liad invaded Norway. He 
bad found In his new minister, baron do 
Qoertz, a man who encouraged his most 
extravagant projects, and wlio was as bold 
In the cabinet as his master was undaunted 
In the field. Taking advantage of a cool¬ 
ness that existed between Russia and the 


other enemies of Sweden, Goertz proposed 
that Peter and Charles should unite In 
strict amity, and dictate the law to Europe, 
A part of this daring plan was the restora* 
tlon of the Stuarts to the throne of Eng* 
land. But while the negotiations were lu 
progress, Charles invaded Nonvay a second 
time, and laid siege to Prederlckshall; but 
while there a cannon-ball terminated his 
eventful life; and his sister Ulrica ascended 
the throne: a.d. 1718. 

By the peace which Peter signed with 
Sweden, he obtained the valuable provinces 
of Ciirelia, lugria, EsthovKa, and Livonia. 
On this glorious occasion be cxclmngcil 
tlie title of czar for that of emperor and 
autocrat of all the Russias, which was re¬ 
cognised by every European power. One 
year after (a.d. 1725) tills truly extraordi- 
n.ary man died, In tlic 53rd of bis age, and 
the 43rd of a glorious and useful reign, 
Peter the Great must be considered as the 
rc.al founder of the power of tlio Russian 
empire; but while history records of him 
many noble, bumime, and generous actions, 
he is not exempt from the charge of gross 
barbarity, particularly In his early years. 
He must not, however, be judged according 
to tlic staudord of civilised society, but as 
an absolute monarch, bent on the exalta¬ 
tion of a people whose manners were rude 
and barbarous. 

Catherine I., who had been crowned em¬ 
press the preceding year, took quiet pos¬ 
session of the throne, and faithfully pur¬ 
sued the plans of her illustrious husband 
fur tlie improvcniont of Russia; obtaining 
tlie love of lier subjects by the mildness 
of her rule and the truly patriotic zeal she 
evinced for their welfare. Slie died in tho 
second year of her reign, and left the crown 
to Peter II., son of the unfortunate Alexis, 
and the regency to prince Menzicoff, who 
wns afterwards disgraced and banished to 
Siberia. After a short and peaceable reign 
Peter 11. died, and with him ended ttiemale 
Hue of the family of Roiuauof: a.d, 1730. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Affaire of Europe, from the Establish' 

TJicnt of the Uanoverian Succession in Eng- 

land, to the year 1740. 

Arrived at a period of comparative repose, 
wo may now take a retrospective glance 
at tlie aff.airs of Great Britain. In 1707, 
Scut land and England had been united un¬ 
der this appellation; and tlie act of union 
Introduced equal rights, liberties, commer¬ 
cial arrangements, and a parliiiment coni* 
tiion to both nations. During the life of 
William III. the protestant succession had 
been decided, by act of parliament. In fa¬ 
vour of the countess palatine Sophia, 
duchess of Hanover, wife of the first elec¬ 
toral sovereign of that territory and mother 
of George I. This princess died a short 
tiino before queen Anne; and George I., 
upon that event, took tho oath of succes¬ 
sion, by which he engaged to observe and 
maintain tlic laws and liberties of Britain ; 
nut to engage that kingdom even in defen¬ 
sive wars, on account of hts electorate; and 
to employ no other than British ministers 
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aria privy counsellors In the administration 
of government. 

As George I. In a great measure owed his 
iiucce8«lon to the crown to the Whig party, 
he openly avowed himself their friend and 
patron; and they were no sooner In offlce 
than they used their power to crush their 
political adversaries, the Tories. One of 
the first acts of his reign was the Inipeach- 
m‘»at of the duke of Onnond. and the 
lords Oxford and Bolingbroke. Oxford was 
committed to the Tower; but Bolingbroke 
and Onnond made tiieir escape to the con¬ 
tinent. The evident partiality of the mo¬ 
narch for the Whigs, and their vindictive 
proceedings, gave great umbrage to n)any 
persons, and roused the anger of all who 
were favourable to tlie Stuart dyn.asty. 
These feelings more especially jirevalled In 
the Highlands of Scotland, and a plan was 
fonned for a general liisurrecti<in In favour 
of the Pretender, whom they proclaimed, 
under the title of J.ames III. By the au¬ 
thority of the prince, the carl of Mar had 
raised Ills standard, and the clans quickly 
crowded to It, so tliat he was soon at the 
head of 9,000 men, including several noble¬ 
men and other persons of distinction. But 
their plans were prematurely formed, and 
their want of unanimity In conducting the 
accessary operations proved fatal to tlie 
rausc in which they were embarked. They 
were attacked and completely routed by 
the royal forces at Preston Pans, a.d. 1710. 
The Pretender and the earl of Mar effected 
their escape; but most of the insurgent 
chiefs and officers were doomed to suffer 
death as traitors. The rebellion being thus 
suppressed, an act was passed for making 
parliaments septennial, instead of triennial. 

We now retuni to the affairs of Spain 
and other continental states. We have 
seen that the death of the emperor and 
the accession of the archduke Charles to 
the imperial throne, left Philip V. undis¬ 
puted master of Spain and of its colonies. 
His first queen being dead, he married 
Elizabeth Farnese, heiress of Parma, Tus¬ 
cany, and Placentia; a woman of masculine 
spirit, wlio, having a powerful Influence 
over the mind of her husband, and being 
herself directed by the daring cardinal 
Albcronl, his prime minister, indulged in 
the prospect of recovering those posses¬ 
sions which had been wrested from 8]>ain, 
and confirmed by the peace of Utrecht. 
The schemes of Albcronl, In fact, went 
much farther; by tlie aid of diaries XII. 
of Sweden, and Peter I. of Russia, he de¬ 
signed to change the political condition of 
Europe; he desired to restore the Stuarts 
to the throne of England ; to deprive the 
duke of Orleans of the regency of France; 
and to prevent the interference of the em¬ 
peror by engaging the Turks to assail his 
dominions. These ambitious projects were 
defeated by wliat was termed the 'quad¬ 
ruple alliance’(A- d. 1716) between Austria, 
France, England, and Holland. The court 
of Spain for a time resisted this powerful 
confederacy; but Its disasters, by land and 
sea, compelled Philip to accede to the terms 
which were offered him, and Albcronl was 
dismissed a.d. 1720. A private treaty was 


afterwards concluded between the king of 
Spain and the emperor; and another, for 
the express purpose of counteracting It, 
was concluded between England, France, 
Holland, Prussia, Denmark, and Sweden. 
This led to a short wav between Englaml 
and Spain : the English sent a Beet to the 
West Indies to block uj) the galleons in 
Porto Bello, and the Spaniards made an 
unsuccessful attack on Gibraltar. Neither 
party having gained by the rupture, the 
mediation of France was accepted, and a 
treaty was concluded at Seville, by wliich 
all the conditions of the Quadrui>lc alliance 
were ratified and confirmed. One of its 
articles providing tliat Don Carlos, son of 
the queen of Spain, should succeed to 
Parma and Placentia, tlic Spanish troops 
now took forjnal possession of tliose terri¬ 
tories. It was also agreed lliat the ‘prag- 
niatic sanction,’ or law by which tlie 
emperor secured the succession of tlio 
Austrian dominions to Ills female lieirs, in 
failure of male issue, should be guaranteed 
by the contracting powers. 

George I., king of England, died In 1727 ; 
but his death made no change In the poli¬ 
tics of the cabinet, Sir Kobert Walpole 
continuing at tlie head of affairs after the 
accession of George II. Some few years 
previous to the death of his father, tlie 
nation liad experienced inucli loss and con¬ 
fusion by the failure of the ‘Soutli-sea 
sclicme,’ a commercial speculation on so 
extensive a scale that It had wcll-iifgh 
produced a national bankruptcy. It was 
a close Imitation of the celebrated ‘Mis¬ 
sissippi sclieme,’ which had a short time 
before Involved in rulu thousands of our 
Gallic neighbours. 

The pacific disposition of cardinal Fleury, 
prime minister of F'rance, and the no less 
pacific views of Walpole, for nearly twenty 
years secured the hai>pliiess and peace of 
both countries. But the pugnacious spirit 
of the peoj)le, and the rcmenibr.ance of old 
grievances on both sides, led to new alter¬ 
cations with the Spaniards, whlcli were 
greatly aggravated by their attacking tlie 
English employed in cutting log-wood In 
tlie bay of Campeachy. A war was the con¬ 
sequence, and France bcc.ame the ally of 
Spain, A.D. 1739. A small force being sent 
to the West Indies, under admiral Vernon, 
the Important city of I’orto Bello was rap¬ 
tured ; which success Induced the English 
to send out otlicr armaments upon a larger 
scale. One of these, under commodore 
Anson, sailed to the South Seas, ajid after 
encountering severe storms, by which his 
force was much diminished, he ravaged 
the co.asts of Chili and Peru, and eventually 
captured the rich galleon annually bound 
from Acapulco to Manilla. The oilier ex¬ 
pedition was directed against Cariliagena; 
but It proved most disastrous, owing to 
the mismanagement and disputes of the 
commanders, and to the unhealtbinese of 
the climate, not less than 16,000 troops I 
having fallen victims to disease. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Fr<m Vie Accession of the Empress Tticresa, 
of AustriOf to the Peace of A ix-la-ChapeUe. 

Wb now return to the state of affairs In 
northern Europe. On the dcnth of the 
emperor, Charles VI., his daughter, Marin 
Theresa, by virtue of the pragmatic sanc¬ 
tion, took possession of his hereditary do¬ 
minions ; but she found that she w.*is not 
likely to retain peaceable possession of 
them. The kings of Poland. France, and 
Spain exhibited their respective claims 
to the whole Austrian succession ; and 
Frederic the Great, king of Prussia, who 
had just ascended his throne, looking only 
to the aggrandisement of iiis dominions, 
joined her enemies in the hope of obtaining 
a share of the spoil. At the head of a well- 
appointed army, he entered Silesia, took 
Breslau, its capital, and soon conquered the 
province; and in order to retain Ills aciiui- 
sltlon, ho offered to support Maria Theresa 
against all her enemies, a.d. 1741. This 

) >roposal was steadily and indignantly re- 
ccted by the princess; though she was well 
aware that the French and llavarlans were 
on the pointof invading her territories, for 
the express purpose of elevating Charles 
Albert, elector of Bavaria, to the Imperial 
dignity. Under the command of tlie prince, 
assisted by the marshals of Bellcisle and 
Bniglio, the united armies entered Upper 
Austria, took I.liitx, and menaced Vienna. 
Marin Tlicrcsn being compelled to abandon 
her capital, fled to Hungary; and having 
ronvened the states, she appeared before 
tho assembly with her Infant son in her 
arms, and made such an eloquent appeal, 
that the nobles with one accord swore to 
tlefcnd her cause till death. ‘Morlamur 
pro UBOB nostro Marla Tliercsa.* Nor were 
these mere idle words : her patriotic sul>- 
jects ruslicd to arms ; and, to the nstonish- 
inciit of her enemies, a large Hungarian 
army, under tlie command of Trlncc Charles 
i of i,orra!ne. marched to the relief of Vienna, 

1 and the elector was obliged to raise the 
! siege. A sulisidy was at the same time 
! voted to her by the British parliament, and 
i the war assumed a more favourable aspect. 

1 ThcAustrlans took Munich,after defeating 
! tho Bavarians at Mcnlberg; and the prince 
of Lorraine expelled the Prussians and 
Baxons fmm Moravia. The elector, how¬ 
ever, had the grntlflcatlon, on retiring Into 
j Bohemia, to take tho city of Prague; and 
I having been crowned king of Bohemia, 

, he proceeded to Frankfort, where he was 
' chosen emperor under the name of Charles 
i Vir., A.D. 1742. , , 

Tlio king of Prussia having obtained a 
brilliant victory over the Austrians at 
Crjirslau, took liuTnedlatc ndx'antage of his 
position, and sigm'd a separate treaty with 
the queen of Ilmigary, wlio coded to him 
Lower Silesia and Glatz, on condition of 
his rcinalnltig neutral during her contest 
with tho other p«)wcr8. The conduct of 
Frederic gave just cause of offence to the 
court of France; for, thus deprived of Its 
most powerful ally, the French army must 
have been inevitably ruined, but for the 
luiwrlor ftbllltlos of marshal Dellclslc, who 


effected one of the roost masterly retreats 
through an enemy’s country that has been 
recorded in the annals of modem warfare. 
Louis XV. now made offers of peace on 
most equitable tenns; but tho queen, elated 
with success, haughtily rejected them. In 
consequence of a victory gained by prince 
Charles of Lorraine, she had also soon 
the gratifleation of recovering the im¬ 
perial dominions from her rival Charles 
VII., who took refuge in Frankfort, and 
there lived in compuintlve indigence and 
obscurity. 

England had now become a principal In 
tlic war; and tho united British, Hano¬ 
verian, and Austrlaii forces marched from 
Flanders tow.ards Gcrntany. The king of 
England had arrived in the allied cjtmp; 
and the French commander, marshal do 
Noalllcs, having cut off ail their supplies, 
the dcstnicilon of the British and Austrian 
army was antlciimtcd cither by their being 
cut to pieces If they attempted a retreat, or 
by their surremler. They commenced their 
retreat; and, fortunately for them, the good 
generalship of Nnatllcs, who had taken 
possession, of the village of Bcttingen, in 
their front, was counteracted by the rash¬ 
ness of his iu*|)hcw, the count de Gram- 
mont, who advanced into a small plain to 
give the allies battle; but the impetuosity 
of the French troops t\'ns met by the re¬ 
solute and steady courage of the allies, 
wlilch obtained for them tlie victory of 
Bettlngcn. The marslial retreated ; but 
the allies, owing to the irresolution of 
Gcorgo II., obtained no farther advan¬ 
tage. 

The haughty and ambitious conduct of 
the empress, who avowed her intention of 
keeping Bavaria, gave great offence to se¬ 
veral of tho German princes; and France, 
Prussia, ,and the elector palatine united to 
cheek the growing power of Austria. The 
French arms were victorious in Flanders j 
the king of Prussia, who had Invaded Bo- 
lieinla, was defeated with great htss, and 
forced to make a precipitate retreat Into 
Silesia: A.i). 174-1. Not long after this the 
death of the elector of Bawiria removed all 
reasonable grounds for the continuance of 
hostilities, Ills son having renounced all 
claims to the Imperial crown, while Marla 
Theresa agreed to put him in posscssluu cl 
his hereditary doiniuions- 

During the campaign of 1745 tho Impe¬ 
rialists lost Parma, Placentia, and Mll.an. 
In Flanders a largo French army, under 
marshal Saxe, Invested Tournay; while 
the allies, under the duke of Cumber¬ 
land, though greatly Inferior In numbers, 
marched to Its relief. The king d Franco 
and the dauphin were in the French camp, 
and tlielr trooi)3 were strongly posted bc- 
iiliid the vlliatre of Foiitcnoy. Tlie British 
Infantry displayed the most undaunted 
valour, carrying everything before them; 
but they were ill supported by their Ger¬ 
man and Dutch allies, whose Indecision or 
want <)f courage lost the day. Tlio capture 
of Tournay, Ghent, Ostend, and Oudenarde 
by llic Frcncli, W}»s the Immcdiuto conse¬ 
quence of this iitjportant victory. 

In England the fatal battle of Fontenoy 
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disappointed thecxi’crlatlonsof the people, 
and Piodueed yreat Irritation In the public 
mind' while It at the Banie time revived 
tlie btipes of the Jacobites, wlio thought It 
a fortunate time to attempt tliere«toratl«)n 
of the Stuart family. Charles Edward, the 
young Pretender, accordingly landed in 
ecoihmd, where his manly person and en¬ 
ding maiincra won the hearts of the 
Highlanders, who were everj-where rca<ly 
to give him a hearty welcome and join his 
sUiiidnrd. Thus supported by the High¬ 
land chiefs and their clans, he took pos¬ 
session of Dunkeld, Perth, Dundee, and 
Ediuburgh. Having proclaimed his father, 
he marched against Sir Jolm Cope, t)»c 
royal «imnrandcr, over whom he obtained 
a victory at Preston Pans. After receiving 
somerelnforccmcntshc crossed the English 
border, took Carlisle and Lanc;istcr, and 
marched boldly on to Derby. But being 
disappointed in bis hopes of powerful as¬ 
sistance from the English Jacobites, he 
took the advice of the majority of his ofil- 
cers, and rctniceU his steps. On his return 
to Sctttlaiid his forces were considerably 
augmented ; and, receiving a supply of 
money from Spain, he prepared to renew 
tlio contest with spirit. But tliougli lie 
was at first successful, by taking the town 
of Stirling, and defeating the troops sent 
against him at Falkirk, the appnmch of a 
larger army, connnanded hy the duke of 
Cutnherlnnd, soon compelled the prince to 
retreat to the north. On reacliing Cullo- 
den Moor, near Inverness, lie resolved to 
make a stand. As usual, the Highlanders 
made a furious onset; but tbclr desperate 
charge was received by a close and galling 
flreof musketry and artillery, whlcii in a 
very short time I'roved decisive. Giving 
up all fur lust, Charles Edward desired his 
partisans to disperse, and became himself 
a wretched and proscribed fugitive, in the 
hourly dread of falling Into the hands of 
Ills merciless pursuers; wlic», after their 
victory, with flciid-Uke barbarity, laid waste 
the country with fire and sw«ird. After 
WHiidcring in tlie Higlilaiids for several 
niontbs, and receiving numerous proofs of 
the fidelity of ills unfortunate adherents, 
whom the reward of :«i, 000 /. f<ir his capture 
did not tempt to iietray him, he escaped to 
France; a.i>. 1746. 

In Die meantime the French troops tin¬ 
der marshal Saxe were overrunning the 
Netherlands. Brussels, Antweri', an<l Na¬ 
mur were captured ; and the sanguinary 
battle of Ilouc-oui ended the campaign. In 
Italy, the arms of Fniiice and her allies 
were not e<iually successful; and after a 
series of battles in Germany and the Low 
Countries, In which the fortune of war was 
pretty equally balanced, conferences were 
opened at Alx-la-Cbapello, and prelimi¬ 
naries of peace signed: a.d. 1746. The 
basis of this treaty was the restitution of 
all places taken during tlie war, and a 
mutual release of prisoners. Frederic of 
Prussia was guaranteed In the possession 
of Silesia and Glatz; the Haiiuvcrian suc¬ 
cession to the Eiiglisb throne was recog¬ 
nised, and the cause of the Pretender aban¬ 
doned. 
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We brought our notice of Russia down to 
tlie death of Pet<“r II. in 1730. When tliat 
occurred, a council of tlie nobles placed 
on the tliroiie Anne Iwaiinowa, daughtci 
of Ivan, Peter’s eldest brother, wlio soon 
broke tbrougli the restrictions Impo.'-ed 
upon her at lier accession. Khc rc.siored 
to Persia the jtrovinces that had been con¬ 
quered by I’ctcr the Great; and tenninateil 
a glorious war agaiii.‘>t Turkey, in con¬ 
junction wiLli Austria, by surrendering 
every place taken during the contest: 
A.i). 1735. She is accused of being aitarlied 
to male favourites, the principal of wlioni 
wa.s a m.'ui of oliseure birth, named Joiui 
Bircn, who was elected duke of Courland, 
and wlio governed the empire witli all ilic 
despotism of an autocrat. Previously to 
her death, Anne had bcqueatlied theihroiie 
to tiie infant Ivan, and ajqioiiited Bircn re¬ 
gent; but tlie latter enjoyed his higli 
dignity only iwcnty-iwodays, when lie was 
arrested and sent into exile in Siberia. 
Russia lias ever been noted for its c.ali.al.'i, 
intrigue.'i, and revolutions. The soliliery 
had been Induced to espouse tlic cause of 
Elizabeth, (laughter of Peter the Great. 
Anne was arrested and imprisoned ; the 
Infant eniperorwaseonniicd in the fortre.-^s 
of Schusselluirg; and Elizabeth was imiiie 
diatcly proclaimed empress of all the Rus 
sias. This princess concluded an adv.'in 
lagoons peace with Sweden ; ami lent lioi 
powerful a.ssi.stance to Maria Tlieresa, in 
licr war wiili the king of Pni.sfiia, fui 
whom EliiubctU felt a violent personal J 

enmity. I 

rHAPTER XX. i 

Progress n/ erenfs daring the fterai Tears 

It'nr in J^uropc, America, and the £tist j 

Indies. ! 

Dciuxo the period we have been describ¬ 
ing. In wblcli the west and tlie north of 
Europe resounded with the cries of distress 
or the sliouts of victory, ilie throne <»f Iliii 
dost.an was filled by Mahmoud Shall, a 
voluptuous prince; wJio, in order to avoid 
becoming tbe ol)ject of i>er.<onal li.itred, 
confided all public business to the nobles 
and his ministers: these oflScers oiTended 
or neglected the subalidar of (he Decc.'in, 
who invited Nadir Shall to invade tlie Ea.-t > 
Indies. Ill 1736 the Persian warrior marched ^ 
into that country at the lie.id of an army ! 
inured to war and greedy of plunder, ami | 
defeated witii the utmost ease tlie iniin- 
nicrahlebut disorderly troops of tlie mogul, j 
Tlic crowai and sceptre of Mahnioiid lay at ' 
the feet of his comiucror; Dellil, his capi¬ 
tal, was taken : every Individual whoso 
api>earance rendered itprobal)lethat lie was 
acquainted with concealed treasures, was 1 
subjected to the most liorrid tortures ; and ^ 
it la asserted tb:il 100 ,oiK) pers<>n.s were 
ma-ssacri'd liionedayl He plundered the I 
country of upward.sof thirty millions sterl- 
Inir, and extended the lioumis of his em¬ 
pire l«» the banks of the Indus. After 
coiiiiiiittlng (he most revolting acts of 
cruelty, he was ass.a.ssinnted by ills owu 
officers, wiio placed his uepliew, Adil Shuli, , | 
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CD the v&cant throne: A.D. 1747. Wc will 
aowtuke % view of European Interests in 
that distant region. 

Among other stipulations In the treaty of 
AtX'la-Cbapelle, It was agreed that the En¬ 
glish settlement of Madras, which during 
the war of the succession had been taken 
from the English by the French, should be 
restored, Dupleix, the French governorof 
Pondicherry, had long sought an opportu¬ 
nity for adding to tho dominions of his 
countrymen In India; and the continual 
disputes of the native princes favoured his 
schemes, ina.<»much as tho Interference of 
the French was generally solicited by one 
of the parties, who remunerated their Euro¬ 
pean allies by fresh concessions of territory 
on every such occasion. This naturally 
roused the jealousy of their English rivals ; 
who adojited a similar line of policy: so 
that whenever there was a rupture between 
the native princes, tliey each found allies 
In the European settlers. A fierce conten¬ 
tion arose for the n.abobship of the Car¬ 
natic. The French supported the claims 
of ChundaSahib ; thoEngllsh bclngapplicd 
to by Mohammed All, son of the late na¬ 
bob of Arcot, espoused his cause: a.d. 17o 1. 
Itw.as at this time tliat Mr. Clive (after¬ 
wards lord Clive) appeared In the capacity 
of a military leader. He had been originally 
In the civil service of the East India Com¬ 
pany ; but he now exchanged the pen for 
tho sword, and soon proved himself more 
than a match for all the talents which wore 
brought Into play against him. With a 
small force he took Arcot; and ho after¬ 
wards successfully defended It against 
Chundali Salilb, who besieged It with a 
numerous army- Many brilliant victories 
followed on the side of tho English and 
their allies. The Itajab of Tanjoro and 
other Independent chiefs joined them. The 
French tost must of their acquisitions: 
Mohammed All's claim was acknowledged; 
and a treaty was entered Into between the 
French and English, tliat neither party 
should In future Interfere with the affairs 
of tho native princes. Time proved how 
useless was such a stipulation 1 

The pence of Alx-la-Clmpello was not of 
long duration. Franco and England were 
still at w'ar In the East Indies, and tlieir 
differences In respect to the boundaries of 
their respective colonics in North America 
still remained for adjustment. Another 
war 111 Europe was the inevitable conse¬ 
quence : and from the term of its duration 
It obtained the name of * the seven years’ 
war.' England united with Prussia; and 
an alliance between the emperor, Franco, 
Kussia, Sweden, and Saxony was Imme- 
dlatoly concluded: A.d. 1750. The com¬ 
mencement of the campaign had a discou¬ 
raging aspect for the king of Prussia: the 
UuBsians wore advancing through Lithu¬ 
ania, a Swedish army occupied his attention 
111 Pomerania, and the united forces of the 
French and Imperialists were advancing 
IhroughCJcrmatiy. With his characteristic 
boldness, Frederic anticipated the attack 
of Ills numerous foes, and Invaded both 
Baxony and Bohemia; making himself 
master of Dresden, routing the Austrians 


at Lowesitz, and compelling 17,000 Saxoni 
to lay down their anns at Panna. 

Ill the ensuing campaign the marshal 
d’Estrees crossed the Rhine, with 80,000 
men, to invade Hanover. The Hanoverians 
and Hessians, under command of the 
duke of Cumberland, were driven out, and 
the French became masters of the elec¬ 
torate. Unawed by the formidable prepa¬ 
rations of his enemies, Frederic again as¬ 
sumed the offensive, and penetrated Into 
Dohemla; but a victory obtained at Kolln, 
by the Austrian general Dauu, compelled 
him to retreat hastily into his dominions, 
which were now threatened in every direc¬ 
tion. The French had rapidly advanced 
upon Magdeburg; the victorious Russians 
threatened tho north of Silesia, whilst the 
Austrians had attacked the south, and even 
penetrated to Berlin, where they levied 
heavy contributions; and the prince ol 
Brunswick Bevern had delivered u|) Bres¬ 
lau. In tills extreme emergency, Frederic 
could sc,arccly expect to acquire any fur- 
tlier fame; but, with his accustomed en¬ 
ergy, he hastened to Dresden, assembled 
nn army, and with half the number of his 
French anil German opponents, gave them 
b-attle at tlie village of Rostmcli, and ol>- 
talncd over them a most brilliant victory. 
His loss amounted to only five hundred 
men, while that of the enemy was nine 
thousand. In killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
In four weeks after he had obtained the far 
more Important victory of Liss.a, and reco¬ 
vered Breslau. 

During the c-impalgn of 1758, the Prus¬ 
sian monarch recovered Schweidnitz, and 
Invested Olmutz. In the meantime prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick crossed the Rhine, 
defeated the French at Crevclt, and pene¬ 
trated to the very gates of Louvain in Bra¬ 
bant. No commander, perhaps, ever en¬ 
dured the vicissitudes of fortune In more 
rapid succession than did Frederic in this 
campaign; but tliough lie was seveial times 
In the most imminent peril, he at length 
compelled his formidable rival, marshal 
Daun, to raise tho sieges of Dresden and 
Lcipsic, and to retire into Bohemia, while 
Frederic himself cutcred the former city 
iu triumph. 

It is in crises like these that the destiny 
of states is scon to de])ond less upon the 
extent of their power, than upon the quali¬ 
fications of certain eminent Individuals, 
wlio possess the talent of employing and 
Increasing their resources, and of animating 
national energies. This was in an especial 
degree the c.ase of Frederic the Great. He 
was engaged with the powerful and well- 
disciplined armies of Amstrla; wttli the 
French, whose tactics and impetuosity were 
undisputed; with the Immovable perse¬ 
verance of the Kusslans; with tlie veterans 
of Sweden, and with the admirably orga¬ 
nised forces of the empire. In numerical 
strength they far more than trebled the 
Prussians; yet he not only kept them con¬ 
stantly on the alert, but frustrated thelf 
combined attacks, and often defeated them 
with great loss. 

At the opening of the next campaign 
(1759) the fortune of war was on the side 
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rtf the Prussians. Tlicy destroyed tbe Rus- 
«Iiin magazines In Poland, levied contrlbu- 
dmis in Bohemia, and kept tbe Imperialists 
In check. Prince Ferdinand. In order to 
nrotetr Hanover, found It necessary to give 
the French battle at Mlnden, where success 
crowned his efforts. And bad It not been 
for the unaccountable conduct of lord 
George Sackvllle, who commanded the ca- 
valrs' and disobeyed or misunderstood the 
order to charge the discomfited French, a 
victory as glorious and complete as that of 
BIcnheliu would, In all probability, have 
been the result. A decided reverse soon 
succeeded: the combined Austrian and 
Russian army of 80.000 men attacked the 
Prussians at Cunersdorf, and after a most 
sanguinary condlct the latter were defeat¬ 
ed Frederic soon retrieved this disaster, 
and the war continued to proceed with 
dubious advantage: but tbe English grew 
tired of this interminable kind of warfare, 
and turned their attention from the actions 
rtf their intrepid ally to matters affecting 
their cohmial interests in the East and 
West Indies, and In America. 

The bold and skilful operations of Clive 
In the East Indies attracted great notice. 
Having reinstated the nabob of Arcot, bis 
next great exploit was tlie recapture of 
Calcutta, wliioh had been taken by tho 
nabob of Bengal. This was followed by 
the unexampled victory of Plassy, and the 
final establishment of the British in north¬ 
ern India.—In America, admiral Boseawen 
burned the euctny's ships In the harbour of 
Loulsburg, and compelled the town to sur¬ 
render; the islands of St. John and Cape 
Breton were taken by general Amherst; 
and brigadier Forbes captured fort Du 
Quesne; while the French settlements on 
the African coast were reduced. The island 
of Guadaloupe, In the West Indies, was also 
taken by tbe English. Crown Point and 
TIC(»nderago were conquered by general 
Amlierst, and Sir William Johnson gained 
possession of the Important fortre.^s of 
Niagara. The French, thus attacked on 
every side, were unable to withstand the 
power and enthusiasm of their enemies: 
and general Wolfe, who was to have been 
assisted in his attack on Quebec by Amherst, 
finding that the latter general was unable 
to fonn a junction with hin>, resolved to 
attempt the arduous and hazardous enter¬ 
prise alone. With this view he landed his 
troops at night under the heights of Abra¬ 
ham, and led them up the steep and pre¬ 
cipitous ascent; so that when moniing 
dawned, the French commander, the niar- 
<iuis de Montcalm, to Ills astonishment saw 
the English occupying a position whloh 
bad before been deemed Inacessible. To 
save the city a battle was now inevitable ; 
both generals prej'ared with ardour for the 
conflict. Just as the scale of victorj'was 
beginuing to tuni In favour of the British, 
the heroic Wolfe fell mortally wounded. 
With redoubled energy his gallant trot)ps 
fought on, till at length the French fled in 
disorder; and, when tlie inttUigenco was 
brought to tlie dying hero, he raised his 
head, and, with his last brcatii, faintly nt- 
*ercd, ‘ I die happy nor was tlie death of 


Montcalm less noble or soldler-llkc. Ho 
had been mortally wounded; and ho was 
no sooner apprised of his danger than ho 
exclaimed,' So much the better ; I shall not 
live to witness the surrender of Quebec.* 
The ronjplete subjugation of the Canadas 
quickly followed. And, amidst thcexplolts 
of ills army and navy, George 11. expired 
suddenly at Kensington, in the 34th year of 
his reign, and was succeeded by his grand¬ 
son, George III., A.D. 17(50, 

On the Enrope.an continent the last cam¬ 
paigns were carried on with loss spirit than 
before : both sides were exhausted by their 
previous efforts, and the party whicli was 
desirous of peace endeavoured to avert 
such occurrences as might revive the liopca 
of the enemy. A family compact was now 
concinded between the courts of Versailles 
and Madrid: and seeing no chance of gain- 
' ing any colonial advantages over Britain 
wliile its navy rode triumphant on the 
ocean, they resolved to try their united 
strength in attempting the subjugation of 
its ancient ally, Portugal. That country 
was defended more by its natural advan¬ 
tages than by its military Xorce; tho pro¬ 
gress of the Spaniards being retarded by 
tho miserable condition of tbe roads, and 
by tlie neglect of ail provision for their 
sustenance. An English force of 8000 men, 
with a large supply of arms and ammu¬ 
nition, was sent to assist the Portuguese; 
and. though several towns at first fell into 
the hands of the Si)aiiiards, the British and 
native troops dlsi>layed a decided supe¬ 
riority throughout the campaign, and com¬ 
pelled tliem to evacuate the kiiigdom with 
considerable loss. In Germany, iirinre Fer¬ 
dinand and the marquis of Granl)y not 
only protected Hanover, but recovered tho 
greater part of Hesse. At the same time 
Frederic experienced an unexpected stroke 
of good fortune. Tlie empress Elixaliclh 
of Russia died; and Peter III., wlio liad 
long admired tlie heroic king, and who liad 
never forgotten tliat the influeiire of Fre¬ 
deric had especially contributed to the 
foundation of liis hopes and greatness, 
had no sooner ascended the throne than 
he made peace witli liim.and restored all 
the conquests of the Russians. From that 
time tlie king was not only enabled to 
concentrate his wliole force against the 
Austrian.*, but was supported by Peter, 
who concluded an alliance with him, and 
de.spatched to his aid a corps of 20.000 
men. The reign of Peter HI. was, liow- 
ever, of very brief duration ; and C'atlKTine 
II., although she confirmed tlie pein e, n* 
called the auxiliary Russians from the 
Prussian army. 

Meanwhile the Engli>h were extending 
their conquests in theAVest indits. Tin y 
took Havannah and Manilla from ilii.- 
Spaniards; with Martinique, Sr. Lucie, 
Grenada, and St. Vincent from the Freiuii. 
Tired of awarM-hicli threatened tlie whole 
of tlicir colonics \\ ith ruin, tlic cabinets of 
France and Spain were glad to find that tlie 
British minister was equally anxious to 
bring the war to a close. I’eace, whicli was 
now the universal object of desire to all 
parties, was concluded at Versailles, on ' 
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»he loth Df Februnrj*. 1763, between Great 
Oritain, France, and Spain ; and five day^ 
inter, at Hubertsburg In Saxony, between 
Austria and Prussia. This memorable con¬ 
test, which bad required such an extra¬ 
ordinary expendllureof blood and treasure, 
—A war In which tho half of Europe had 
been In arms against England and Prussia, 
—was concluded with scarcely any altera¬ 
tion In the territorial arrangements of Ger¬ 
many, and without producing any great or 
lasting benefit to either of the belligerents, 
60 far, at least, as their Interests In Europe 
were concerned. But In the East and West 
Indies, as well as in America, U had added 
greatly to tho colonial possessions of Great 
Britain. 

CHAPTER Xyr, 

From the Concltisimi of the Seven Years' ITor, 
U> the Hnal Partition of Poland. 

Tun ‘seven years’war,* tho principal fea¬ 
tures of which we have given, left most of 
the contending powers In a state of great 
exhaustion, but none had been more af¬ 
fected by It than Franco. While that 
country, however, was declining, Russia, 
nnderthe empress Caihcrlnc II., was rniddly 
Rcquiringa preponderating Influence among 

the nations of Europe; and no opportunity 
of adding to her already extensive tcrrlto-1 
rics was ever neglected. On tho death of 
Augustus HI., king of Poland, the diet as¬ 
sembled at Warsaw to choose a successor. 
Catherine espoused the cause of Sianislnus 
Ponlatowsky ; and as the discussions were 
not conduoted with tho teini>cr wliichought 
to characterise deliberative assemblies, the 
prudent empress, as a friend and neighbour, 
sent a body of troops thither to keep the 
peace. This had tho desired effect, and 
.Stanislaus ascended tho throne. But Po¬ 
land ha<l long been agitated by disputes, 
both religious .and political; and tho new 
sovereign was unable to control the ele¬ 
ments of discord by which he wm sur¬ 
rounded. The animosity which existed be¬ 
tween the catholics atid the dissidents, as 
the dissenting sorts were called, had risen 
to a height Incomp.atlhle with the safety of 
the kingdom. The dissidents, who had been 
much opprcssc«l by the catholics, claimed 
1 an equality of rights, which being refused, 
they appealed to foreign |M)wcr8 for protec¬ 
tion—those of the Greek church to the 
empress of Russia, and the Lutherans to 
the kings of Prussia and Denmark. A 
civil war now arose In all Its horrors ; and 
Its miseries were greatly aggravated by the 
insolence and f)rutallty of the Ilnsslan 
troops which Catherine had sent to the aid 
of tho dissidents. The catholic nobles 
formed a confederacy for the iiiaintcnanre 
of their privileges and their religion : but 
U was useless to contend against the over- 
whelming forces brought against them. 
Cracow, where they fora bmg time held 
out against famine and pestilence, was at 
length taken by storm, and tikc unbappy 
fugitives were pursued beyond tlic Turkish 

frontiers. . , 

Tlje protection which tho confederates 

•e.-eived In Turkey, and mutual complaints 


conccmlngthe Incursions of the wanderfns 
hordes of Tartars and Cossacks, had, some 
years before, furnished a pretence for war 
between the Porte and tbe Russians. It 
was Impossible that Mustapha HI. could 
any longer contemplate with Indifference 
the transactions which took place in Po¬ 
land : not only was the security of his 
northern provinces endangered, but he felt 
justly indignant at the violation of his do¬ 
minions. He, accordingly, remonstrated 
with the empress; and she speciously re¬ 
plied, that having been requested to send a 
few troops to the assistance of her unhap ]>7 
neiglibour. In order to quell some Internal 
commotions, she could not refuse. But a 
hi Kly of Russians having afterwards burned 
thoT\irktsh town of Balta, and put all Us 
Inbabltants to death, war was declared, and 
the European and Asiatic dominions of the 
Porte summoned to arms. While all the 
officers who were to compose the suite of 
the grand vizier were preparing at Constan¬ 
tinople for ihelrdeparture, the multifarious 
hordes of militia assembled themselves 
out of Asia, and covered the Bosphorus 
and Hellespont with numerous transports. 
On tho other hand, tho different nations 
composing the encnslvo empire of the 
autocrat of all the Russlas, most of whom 
were but a few degrees removed from bar¬ 
barism, put themselves In motion; and 
a body of troops selected from among the 
corps dispersed over Poland was assembled 
on the side of the Ukraine. The capitation 
tax of the Russian empire was raised, and 
a war contribution of 20 percent, levied on 
all salaries. Large armies on both sides 
advanced against the Danube; and In the 
spring of 1769 the Turkish standard was 
dlsi»layod on the frontiers of Russia, where 
the Ottoman troops committed frightful 
ravages, and drove the enemy across the 
Dneikcr: they, however, suffered a severo 
defc.at at Choczlm; and a more decisive 
blow was soon after struck by the Russians, 
who twice defeated the Turkish fleet, and 
at length burnt fifteen of their ships of tho 
line in the bay of Cljesm6. Meantime, the 
Russian land forces were equally success¬ 
ful ; the grand Ottoman army "as totally 
overthrown near the Pruth.nnd tho capture 
of Bender, Ismail, and other places, quickly 
followed. 

Greece, long accustomed to subjection, 
w.os hut Ill-provided with troops, and the 
Inhabitants pursued their owm affairs nn- 
molcstcd : but when they received Intelli¬ 
gence of the enterprise of the Russians—a 
Christian people of tbe Greek church —to 
deliver tbe (irceks from the yoke of the 
barbarians, the love of liberty was rekin¬ 
dled in many of their hearts. All Laconia, 
the plains of Argos, Arcadia, and a jiart of 
Arhala, rose In Insurrection, and spared 
none of their funner rulers. The Turks, in 
the meantime, crossed the isthmus In order 
to relieve Patras; and the pasha of Bosnia, 
with 30.000 men, advanced with little 
resistance Into the ancient Messene: at 
.Modnn Che Greeks weredofeated with great 
loss, and It was evident that their hope of 
regaining their liberty was a do.uslve one. 
At the end of the campaign the plague 
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I hroke out atYassy. and spread to Sfoscow, 

; ® here It enrried off 90.000 porsuiis, at tlio 
Mtp of nearly 1000 victims daily. 

I The Crimea was seized by the Russians, 
! ind the grand vizier was forced to re- 
rreaf the janizaries rose, put their .aga 
to death, and set Are to their camp 
The Porte In the meantime was delivered 
! /rnm All Bey, the Egyptian pasha, wlio fell 
In battle against his brother-in-law. Mo- 
lainincd. Europe had taken a more lively 
Interest In his adventures, because he ap¬ 
peared to be elevated above national pre- 
ludlees; buthls fault consisted in his manl- 
fpsilnghls contempt for those errors too 
oarlv and In too decided a manner. The 
Russians at length crossed the Danube, and 
tlie"janiz.arlcs gave way. They were twice 
compelled to abandon the siege of Sllistria, 
and they lost a great part of their artillery 
near Varna. But a reverse of fortune was 
i nigh: for not long after, Hassan Pasha, a 
man of great courage and Intelligence, by 
' birth a Persian, and who was high in the 
favour of the sultan, swore that m>l a Rus- 
' Blan should pass the autumnal e<|uinox on 
the Turkish side of the Danube; and he 
faithfully kept his word. 

I Mustapha III. died In 1774, and was suc- 
I ccoded by his brotlier, Abd-ul-Hamcd. But 
neither the sultan nor Ills people appeared 
Inclined to prosecute the war. About the 
same time, Pugatcheff the Cossack, at the 
bead of many warlike hordes, broke into 
open rebellion ; and this convinced Cathe¬ 
rine that peace w.as not less <leslrible for 
Russia than for the Porte. A treaty was 
Rccordingly entered Into, !;>• which the lat¬ 
ter ceded a considerable portion of territory 
to the empress, together wlili a right to the 
free navigation of the Black Sea. 

I >Ve now return to notice the melancholy 
fate of Poland. An attempt on the per¬ 
sonal liberty of Stanislaus having been 
made by the turbulent and bigiued nobles, 
It served as apretc.tt for the emi>rcss of 
Russia first to send an army Into the 
country, and afterwards, in conjunction 
' with Prussia and Austria, to i)lan its dis¬ 
memberment. Each party to the compart 
had some old pretended claims to urge in 
behalf of the robbery; and as the otlier 
nations of Europe were not in a condition 
to wage war against the powerful trio, 
their mediatorial Interference would have 
been ineffectual. A diet was calk'd to give 
a colour to the transaction, and a maj«irity 
of votes being secured, the armies of the 
' spoilers sever.'Uly took possession of the dis¬ 
tricts which had been previously parceUed 
out; and little else remained of Poland — 
Independent Poland —but its language and 
Its name: a.d. 1773. 


CHAPTER XXTI. 

JVom Ihe Conwieticemait v/ (hp ,4 .HcrVun 
ll’»ir, to ihe Recognition of ihe ImUpiii’ 
dence of the United SUites. 

To describe, with chronological order, even 
a limited portion of the nionientous events 
of the period to which we are m^w ai>- 
pruacliing, would be Impossible in an out¬ 


line sketch of CEKEii.tL history. "We shall 
therefore content ourselves with merely 
giving some of the leading features which 
present themselves; and then enter ujion 
our scries of sEi'AnATE histouie.s. 

The first great event, then, which In this 
place demands our attention Isilio Americjin 
war. Our notice of it, as a mat ter of course, 
will be most brief and cursory. Among 
the earliest settlers in North America 
were many who emigrated from Great 
Britain on account of civil or religious 
persecution—men, who being of Republican 
principles, and jealous of the smallest en¬ 
croachments of their riglits, naturally in¬ 
stilled those princii>les into the minds of 
thelrchlldren : and thus laid the Rmmlation 
of that spirit of resistance to arbitrary acts 
of power, which kindled the Hames of war 
between ilic mother country and the colo¬ 
nies, and ended in the estaldishmcnt of a 
powerful rci'ublic. The constitution of the 
American colonies bore theorlgitial impress 
of liberty. I'nder the i>rotecti<m of Great 
Britain, North America stood In fear of no 
foreign enemy; and t lie consciousness of her 
native strength was already too great to per¬ 
mit her to feel much apprehension even of 
her mother country. Religion was every¬ 
where free from restraint; agriculture was 
held in honour; and peace and order were 
protected amiinst the attempts of parties, 
and wild and l.awksa men. Tlie people, like 
the ctiuiiiry they Itihaliiied, api>earod to be 
In tlio full vigour of youth; ardent, inde¬ 
pendent, and capable of astonisliiiig e.Tcr* 
tions when aroused by the stimulus of the 
passions. 

In 1705 a stamp-duty on various articles 
was imposed by Die Britisli parliament oi 
the rotoni?ts; but on their remoiistnitifig, 
the net was soon after repealed. Sulise- 
<|uenDy a duty was laid on tea: this was 
resisted, and at Boston tlie tea was thrown 
into Die sea. Coercive me.asures were then 
tried; and In 17:5 a civil war began. In 
Die following year the Americans issued 
their dcclanition of indei‘em1enee. Many 
battles were fought, but notliing very d«.»- 
cisive took place till Die year 1777, when 
gi-ncral Bnrgoync, Die Briti.-b eoiiiniaiidiT, 
was surrounded at Santoga, and compelled 
to surrender, with about 40O0 men. i 

■U'ith a blind infatuation, little dreaming 
of the danger of espousing princli'les pro ' 
fcsscdly republlc.an, and with no other view, I 
indeed, tlian that of liunibiing a powerful ' 
nciglil)our,—Prance now ent.^reti tliclistsas 
theallyof Die .\tnericans: and .‘'pain no less I 
blindly fttllowed the example. But England 
bail angmented the number of her troops, 
and phiced tln'in under Die command of 
lordsCornwalHs and Itawdun, wliodefeatcil 
the Anierie.an general W.ashington ; while 
iximiral Rodney di-piayed liis superiority 
in a naval engagL'inent with the Spani;ir<ls. 
But it w.as not merely tlie hostility of the 
French and f^paniards that the Eiigli>h had 
to cope with: the jealou'^y of the conti¬ 
nental powers displayed itself bytlnireu- 
teritjg intoan armed neutraliry, the avowed 
object of which was to resist the rijrlii of 
search which P'ngland’s lone estaMi.-luoi 
naval superiority had caught her to cser- 
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else as a right over tho vessels of other 
nations. Holland was now added to the 
list of enemies, the faithless condnet of 
that etato having induced tho British go- 
vemmenC to declare war against it; and 
many of the Dutch t^ossesstous in South 
America and tho West Jndles were taken 
from them. Meantime the war in America, 
as well as on its coasts, was carried on witli 
increased vigour; the French exerting 
themselves not as mere partisans in the 
cause, but as principals. It was evident that, 
although the war might be long protracted, 
the recovery of the North American colo¬ 
nies was not likely to be accomplished ; 
and as the English had been several times 
out-gcncralcd, and the last loss on their 
part consisted of OOCO men at York-town, 
under Cornwallis, who had been compelled 
to surrender to a powerful combined French 
and Atnerican army commanded by Wash¬ 
ington, England began to think seriously 
of making up tho quarrel with her rebel¬ 
lious sons. 

Durlngthc latter part of the war admiral 
Rodney gave the French fleet, commanded 
by count de Grasse, a memorable defeat 
In the West Indies; whilst general Elliot 
showed the French and Spaniards how fu¬ 
tile were their attempts against Gibraltar. 
In short, great ns were the disadvantages 
with which the English had to contend, the 
energies and resources of the nation were 
still equal to tho task of successfully coping 
with its enemies In Europe; while In the 
vast empire of British India fresh laurels 
wore continually gathered, and the French 
were there dispossessed of all their settle- 
nicnts. 

On llie 20th of January, 1783, the Inde¬ 
pendence of the United States was formally 
acknowledged by England ; and George 
Washington, the man who had led the ar¬ 
mies and directed the councils of America, 
was chosen president. 

cnAFTER xxiir. 

From the Cotrmcnc^ait of the French Jto- 
volution, to the Death of ifobcspicrrc. 

Thk most eventful period of modem his¬ 
tory now bursts upon our view. In the 
course of tlie ages that have passed succes¬ 
sively before us, we have witnessed sudden 
revolutions, long and sanguinary contests, 
and the transfer of some province or city 
frt»m ono stivercign to another at tlie ter¬ 
mination of a war. These have been ordi¬ 
nary events. We have also marked the 
gradual rise and fall of empires, the subju¬ 
gation of kingdoms, and the annihilation of 
dynasties; but they bear no comparison to 
the terrific era of aii.archy and blood fami¬ 
liarly designated ' ll>c French Ilevolutlon.’ 
The history of that frightful period will be 
elsewhere related; wo shall not here at¬ 
tempt to dc8crjl>e Its causes, or notice tlie 
rise of that stupendous military despotism 
which BO long threatened to bend thewlmle 
civilised world under Its Iron sceptre. The 
ipologlsts of the French revolution tell us 
that It was owing to the excesses of an ex- 
penHivo and diKsIpated court: to the ex¬ 


istence of an immense standing army in the 
time of peace; to the terrors of the Bastlle; 
to lettree de cachet (or mandates issued for 
the apprehension of suspected Indlriduals), 
and to a general system of espionage, which 
rendered no man safe. Others ascribe it 
partly to the ‘spirit of freedom’ imbibed 
by the French soldiers during the American 
war; but, still more, to tho general diffu¬ 
sion of political, pbilosophlcai, and infidel 
writings, which, replete with sarcasm and 
wit, were levelled equally at the pulpit and 
the throne, and thus, by unsettling the 
minds of the people, destroyed the morai 
bonds and safeguards of society. 

But whatever might have been the true 
causes, certain It Is. that vague Ideas of 
freedom beneath republican Institutionsliad 
unsettled the minds of men, not merely in 
France, but throughout Europe. It was In 
that country, however, that public discon¬ 
tent was most strongly manifested. The 
people were ripe for Innovation and change; 
and Louis XVI. though amiable as a man, 
had not the necessary energy or abllltloa 
to counteract public feeling or direct the 
Btonu. 

In 1789, when the public Income of France 
w.as Inadequate to the wants of the state. 
It was thougljt advisable to convoke the 
states-general, or representatives of the 
three orders—nobles, clergy, and tiere-itai 
or commons. At first some salutary reforms 
were agreed to : but the commons wished 
to assume ton great a share of the power; 
and, being the most numerous body in this 
national assembly, they carried their fa¬ 
vourite measures in spite of the court and 
privileged orders. To check the rising 
spirit of turbulence and faction, the king 
was advised to collect a large body of troops 
in the environs of Paris, and he also dis¬ 
missed Necker, his minister of finance 
Both these measures were highly unpopu¬ 
lar; and the mob, excited by the demo¬ 
crats, committed great excesses. Among 
other acts of outrage, they seized tlie arms 
deposited in the hotel of tlie Invalldes, at¬ 
tacked the Bastlle,and levelled that ancient 
fortress with the ground. rr(*in that hour 
may be dated the fall of tho monarchy. 
Tho terrified king tried every mode of con¬ 
cession ; but the Infuriated populace, led 
by artful and Interested demagogues, and 
now familiar with scenes of blood ami 
tumult, were not to be appeased. The 
capital was divided Into sections; and the 
national guard was tonned, and placed 
under the command of the marquis dc La 
Fayette, who had canied his popularity in 
tlie American war. Meanwhile tlie as¬ 
sembly abolished the privileges of the 
nobility and clergy : confiscated tlie pro- 
j'crty of the church ; divided the kingdom 
Into departments ; and subverted all the 
ancient forms and institutions: a.d. 1790. 

A very general emigration of the nobles 
and clergy took place; and Louis, aban¬ 
doned even by his own brothers, was 
virtually .a prisoner, or a mere tool in tlie 
hands of his enemies. And now arose that 
clomocratical society, afterwards famous 
In the blood-stained ann.ils of the revolu¬ 
tion niidcr the name uf Jacobins. From 
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this focus of rebellion Issued numerous 
Sissarles. who founded similar societies 
S^ efubs. In every part of France; and 
Mma their contaminating influence spread 
•round till the whole political atmosphere 
be^me one corrupt mass. Surrounded on 
side hy enemies, the king and the 
roy family at length resolved to seek rc- 
fiiffeinone of the frontier to^vn8; but they 
were discovered at Varennes, and brought 
hark to Paris amidst the Insults of the 
rabble. The most violent Jacobins loudly 
demanded his death : a.d. 1791. 

War had comiuenced on the part or 
Austria and Prussia, and the French at first 
met with some severe checks: but on the 
advanco of the I»ru5sians, the duke of 
Brunswick published a violent manifesto 
against the French nation, which did much 
iniury to the cause It advocated. A decree 
WM Issued for suspending the king from all 
his functions, a.s well as for the immediate 
convocation of a national convention. He 
and his family were closely confined in the 
tower of the Temple; and the commune 
of Paris, at that time under the control of 
Banton, Robespierre, and Marat, began Its ; 
tyrannical reign. Under a pretence that 
the royalists who were confined In the dif¬ 
ferent prisons were domestic enemies of 
France, the fonns of justice were dispensed 
with, and they were inhumanly butchered. 
Royalty was next formally abolished ; and 
It was resolved ere long to bring the king 
to the scaffold. Jleantime two powerful 
parlies appeared In the assembly ; the 
Girondists, or Brlssotines, led by Hrissot, 
who were sincere repubiicans; and Die 
Jacobins, ormountain party, so called from 
the upper seats which they occupied, acting 
under Robespierre and his friends, whose 
sole objects were anarchy and bloodshed. 

Duniouricx, at the head of the French 
army, had found It impossible to prevent 
the entrance of the duke of Brunswick 
Into Champagne; but disease and famine 
arrested his pnigress.and he was compelled 
to abandon all his conquests. The Aus¬ 
trians were also obliged to retreat. Savoy 
was conquered by a republican force, and 
Germany invaded. The Austrians were sig 
nally defeated at Jemappe; and this was 
quickly followed by tlio reduction of Brus¬ 
sels, Liege, Namur, and of the whole of the 
Netherlands, which were declared free and 
independent states. 

In December 1793, the royal captive was 
led to the bar of the Convention, wlicro, 
after undergoing a long and insulting c.x- 
aminatlon, he was unanimously declared i 
guilty of conspiring against the nation;il j 
liberty, and sentenced to die hy the guillo- j 
tine. He conducted himself with dignity, 
and heard the decision of bis fate with firm¬ 
ness and resignation. Thus perished, in < 
the 39th year of his age and the 19th of his ; 
reign, Louis XVL, tlie amiable and unfor¬ 
tunate descendant of a long line of kings. 
Soon after this judicial murder, a decree of 
the national Convention promised assist¬ 
ance to every nation desirous of throwing 
off the yoke of Its rulei*s. This was na¬ 
turally regarded as a virtual declaration of 
war against aU the kings of Europe ; and | 


England, Holland, and Spain wore now ad¬ 
ded to the list of its enemies. The W'ar for 
a lime assumed a new feature; a British 
' army, commanded by the duke of York, re- 
I duced Valenciennes, and attacked Dtin- 
j kirk; and the French lost their conquests 
' ns rapidly as they had acquired them. But 
I before the cltj e of the year l?!).!. the for¬ 
tune of war was again in their favour; the 
, duke of York was obliged to raise the siege 
■ of Dunkirk, w iili great loss ; wliile the Aus¬ 
trians were ;hivcn within their own fron¬ 
tiers. 

The horrors of civil war now raged In 
France with unmitigated fury. Tlie fen»- 
cious Robespierre w.as at the head of the 
fiercest Jacobins; and Paris daily witnessed 
the execution of the most resiicctablc of Its 
citizens. Nearly all, indeed, who were re¬ 
markable cither for rank, i)ropcrty, or ta¬ 
lents, were the victims of the reign of ter¬ 
ror ; and among the number who fell by 
the axe of tlie guillotine was the unfortu¬ 
nate queen, Marie Antoinette, who had 
been for some time immured within the 
dungeon of theConcIergcrie. The royalists 
in La Vendee dared to oppose tlie revolu¬ 
tionary decrees ; but the cities which re¬ 
sisted the regicide authorities, jiarticu- 
larly Lyons and Nantes, were visited with 
the most horrid persecutions. Hundreds 
of victims were daily sliot or guillotined, 
and the whole country was laid waste witli 
dcunotiiac vengeance. In tho meantime 
extraordinary measures were taken by the 
convention to increase the armies by levies 
cn masse; and private property was arbi¬ 
trarily seized to support them. Tne Eng¬ 
lish took possession of Toulon, but were 
soon forced to abandon it to the trooits of 
tlie Convention. It is worthy of remark, 
that on tills occasion the talents of Napo¬ 
leon Buonaparte were first signally dis¬ 
tinguished; this young ofilccr having the 
command of the artillery of the besiegers. 
The war in the Netherlands was carried on 
witli vigour, victor'/ and defeat alternately 
changing the position of the allied armies. 

Tlie progress of the French revolution 
was naturally watched with feelings of in¬ 
tense interest by the people of England, 
but with sentiments very oi*posltc in their 
nature ; and It required all the talents and ' 
vigour of those wlio were at the helm of ' 
state to uphold our ancient institutions, | 
and direct the national councils with safety. 

During the year 1794 the French armies 
wcrejirelty generally successful. But whil.se 
they spre.iU terror abroad, the French na¬ 
tion groaned under the sanguinary despo¬ 
tism of Itohcspierre and his ruthless asso- , 
ci.atcs. The time had at length, however, 
arrived when this nion-ter was to pay tlio 
forfeit of liis own wretched life for tho 
outrages he had committed, and the un¬ 
paralleled misery he had caused. Being 
publicly accused of treason and tyranny by 
Tallien, he was arrested, and executed tho 
following day, along with twenty-two of Ins 
principal accomplices, amidst the merited 
maledictions of tho spectators. In a few 
d.ays, above seventy members of the com- ' 
munc also shared a similar fato. I 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

fVpm the FetabliBhment of the French Di- 
recltrrVfUt the Peace of Amints. 

A ORBAT naval victory over the French 
waa achieved hy lord Howe on the ls»tof 
June; and several West India Islands were 
taken from them. The French troops were 
uniformly successful In Holland : the stndt- 
holder was compelled to seek an asylum in 
England: and the country, under the new 
name of the Datavinn repuhllc, was incor¬ 
porated with France. Soon after this, 
Franco received a now constitution, which 
placed the executive power in the hands of 
Hve directors, and the legislativo In a 
council of eiders, and a council of 'five 
nundred.' 

In 1*95 Prussia and Spain made peace with 
France, which gave the rcpuhllrans an op¬ 
portunity of bearing with thclrwholo force 
on the frontiers of Germany. The royalists 
in La Vendee again rose, but were speedily 
reduced. A»K>ut the same time the Cape 
of Good Hope and several of the Dutch 
East India possessions were taken by the 
English, whilst admirals Brldport, Hot ham, 
and Cornwallis defeated the French fleets. 

Once more let us revert to Polish alTnIrs, 
The late partition of Poland had opened the 
eyes of Europe to the probable future en¬ 
croachments of the courts of Vienna, Pe- 
tersburgh, and Berlin; and the Polos, aware 
of their Impending fate, resolved to oppose 
the designs of their enemies by a vlg«ir<.ms 
and unanlin«)us effort. Under the brave 
Kosciusko they gave battle to the Itvisslans, 
and maintained a long and sangwlnarj' con¬ 
test, which ended U» thclrdrlvlng the enemy 
out of Warsaw, with Imn'ensc slaughter. 
But the annies of Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia Invaded Poland on every side: an<l 
8uwarr«»f, at the head of 50,000 men, anni¬ 
hilated tliclr army, recaptured Wars-aw, 

' which they pillaged, and, sparing neither 
age fvor sex, put to the sword nearly .To.ooo 
Individuals. The final partillou of the 
kingdom then took place. 

I The campaign of 1*96 opened with groat 
vigour on the part of the allies as well as 
on that of the French, and numerous se¬ 
vere battles were fought in Germany, the 
advantage Inclining mthcrtolhcsldcof the 
allies. Moreau, who had pursued his vic¬ 
torious career i<* the Danube, there received 
a check, and was forced to retrace his steps 
to the Rhine; hut though often nearly sur¬ 
rounded by the Austrians, he effected one 
of the roost masterly retreats of which we 
have any record In modem limes. 

But It was 111 Italy that the most bril¬ 
liant success attended the French arms. 
The command had been given to Buona- 
rarte. Having nroted the Austrians and 
Plcdrnontracat Monte Nottcaiid Mlllcsimo, 
he compelled the king of Sardinia to sue 
for peace. Then followed his daring exploit 
at the bridge i.f Lodi, and hla seizure of 
Bologna, I'errara, and Urblno ; till, at 
length, fimling himself uiulispute*! ma-tcr 
of the north "f Italy, he erected thcTrans- 
padanc and ris-pa«J:inc republics.—Atmmg 
:ho other events of the yearnmy he nt)iiecd 
the capture of St. Lucia and Unuiuda, In 


the West Indies, by Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 
the failure of a Fnmeli expedition sent to 
invade Ireland, which was dls|*ersetl by ad¬ 
verse winds; the abandonment of Corsica by 
the British ; somefrultlessnegotiations f<u 
peace between England and France; and 
the demise of the Empress Catherine 11. 

Tlic papal states were next ovemin hy the 
French; and the pope was under the ne¬ 
cessity of purchasing peace, not only with 
money and the surrender of many valuable 
statues, paintings, A'C., but by the cct^ion 
of part of his territories. Buonaparte then 
resolved to Invade the hereditary states of 
the emperor; and the French armies hav¬ 
ing gained considcrnblo advantages over 
their adversaries, the French directory took 
advantageof their position, or offered terms 
of peace, and a detlnltlve treaty was even¬ 
tually signed at Campo Formlo. By tills 
treaty the Venetian states, which had been 
revolutionised by Buonaparte during the 
negotiations, were ceded to Austria, whllo 
tho Austrian possessions In the north ot 
Italy and the Netherlands were given to 
Fj^ce In exchange. Genoaabout thesamo 
tliticwas rcvolvitionlsed, and assumed the 
name of tho Ligurian republic.—At the lat¬ 
ter end of this year lord Duncan obtained 
njti Important victory over the Dutch fleet 
(iff the co.ist of Holland, 

1 The French having no other power than 
^?rcnt Brlt.iln now to contend with, the 
year 179S was ushered In with rumours of a 
speedy Invasion ; and large bodlesoftroops, 
asscinhlod on theopposltc shores of France, 
were said to be destined for this grand nt- 
t.ack, which was to he under the direction 
of thevictorlons general Buonaparte. These 
preparations were met In a suitable manner 
by the English, whose effective male popu¬ 
lation might almost literally be said to be 
embodied f<*r the defence of the countr>’. 
At the same time a dangerous and exten¬ 
sive rebellion hmke out In Ireland ; but 
the vigiUanco of the government defeated 
the Intentions of the rebels, and they sul>- 
tnlttcd, tho»»gh not without the severest 
measures being adojitcO, and the conso 
qucni effusion of bloud. ' 

A secret nav;d expedition upon a largo 
scale, with a well-appointed anuy on board, 
ur»der the counnaiid of Buo'jai»arte, IkkI 
been for some llmo preparing. It at length 
set sail from Toulon, took possession of 
.Mall.aon their way to Egypt, and, having 
eluded the viglhiiico of Nelson, «afe!y landed 
near Aloxamlrla. which town they stormed, ‘ 
and massacred the Inhabitants. Tho verc- 
ran troops of France everywhere i-revailed 
over the ill-disciplincd Mauielukes, and tlie 
wlmle of Egypt soon submitted to the con- ' 
4jueror. Meanwhile admiral Nelson dis- i 
covered and tot-ally destniycd the French 
fleet In the bay of Aboukir. Whilst iliese ; 
events were p.assing in Egypt, the French ] 
goveniinent prosecuted its revoluUonar.'r I 
principles wherever Its ctulssaries could , 
g.ain admittance. Rome was taken liy 
ihein, the pope ImiTlsimcd, and a n'pubiic 
erccte<l. Switzerland was alsc* invaded, ami 
notwithstanding the gallant efforts of the 
Swiss patriots, the country w.as united to 
France under the title of the Bclvctiau ro- 
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mihlic. Tlie territory of Geneva wa<5 also A-c. Tlic directory was speedily overtnmed, 
Incorporated with France. Tliese unjusti- a senate and tliree consuls were ai>polntc<l, 
gable Invasions sliowed so plainly tlie ag- and Buonaparte was cliosen first consul, 
ffpandlslng' policy pursued by ilie Frcncli One of Ills first acts was that of making 
directory, that the emperors of Russia and pacific overtures to England, wiiich wore 
Austria, the king of Naples, and tlic Porte rejected. He then put liimself at the head 
united witli England to check their am- of the army, crossed Jlount St. Bernard, 
bitlous designs. and inarriicd from victory to victory, till the 

The year 1790 presented a continued mcmorahle battle of Marengo decided the 

scene of active warfare. The Neapolitans, fate of Italy. Tlic successes of the French 
who had Invaded the Roman tcrritorj-,wcre In Germany were of a less decisive nature ; 


not only driven back, but tlic whole king¬ 
dom of Nai)les sui)mittcd to tJie Frencii, 
and the king was compelled to seek refuge 
in Sicily. The French armies also took 
possession of Tuscany nnd Piedmont: but 
the operations of the allies were conducted 
with vigour and success. Tlie arcliduke 
Charles n)uted tlic French under Jourdain 
In tlie liard-fought battles of Ostrach and 
Stockach; and the Austro-Russian army 
obtained a decisive victory at Cassnno, and 


blit the defeat of the allies at Hohenlinden 
Induced Francis II. to sign the treaty of 
LuneviMe, by which ho ceded some of his 
possessions In Germany, and transferred 
Tuscany to the duke of Parma. 

At the beginning of 1801 Engl.and was 
without an ally, and had to contend with 
another forml«lahle opjioncnt in Paul I. of 
Russia, who had induced Sweden and Den¬ 
mark to unite with hiio In forming an 
armed neutrality. To crush this nortliern 


drove the enemy to Milan and Genoa. The ctnifedcracy in the bml, a large fleet was 
arms of the republic were equally unfor- sent to the Raltic, under tho command of 
tunatc in other parts. Turin, Alessandria, Sir Hyde Parker and lord Nelson; Copen- 
ind Mantua were taken ; and the French, hagon was attacke<), and the whole of the 
under Jouhert and Slorcau, were totally Danish shlpswcreeithcrtakenordestroycd 
routed at Novi. Switzerland aftenvards This victory gave a fatal blow to the nmtli- 
became the principal scene of action; and ern confederacy, which wasevcntnally anni- 
tlierc also tho army of Suwarrof was sue- hilatcd by the death of Paul, and the ao 
cessful; hut another Russian army, com- cession of his son Alexander, who Imnifv 


manded by Koraskoff, was attacked and 
defeated by Massena, and Zurich taken by 
^tonn. In Italy, however, success still at¬ 
tended tho allies. Tlia French were ex¬ 
pelled from Naples and Romo, and the 
papal chair was soon after occupied by 
Pius VII. 


ern confederacy, which wasevcntnallv anni¬ 
hilated by the death of Paul, and the ao 
cession of his son Alexander, who iinme 
diatoly released the British vessels detartied 
in ills ports, and otherwise showed his in¬ 
clination to be on amicable terms with 
England. 

Ill Egypt general Kleber had been assas¬ 
sinated, and the command of the Krem h 
troops devolved on Menon. An Engli^' 


While these Important military opera- army, under Sir Ralph Abercrombie h.id 
tions were occupying the armies in Europe, now arrived; and a decisive victory was 
Buonaparte had reduced Egypt, and formed gained by them at Alexandria; but tlier 
the resolution of Invading Syria. El-Arish. had to lament the loss of their gai- 
Gaza, and Jaffa had surrendered ; and, with lant commander, who fell in the action 
the confidence of certain success. Acre was Cairo, Rosetta, and Alex.andria «oon after 
invested; but there, as in days of old, a surrendered, and the French agreed to 


British warrior was Its defender. Tlic evacuate the country. The other events of 
courage and activity of Sir Sidney Smith the year 1801 were of minor Importance- 
resisted the repeated assaults of the French and in the spring of the following yc-’r 
during a siege of sixty-nine days; and peace was signed at Amiens. Eiiglandcoii- 


several encoiintcrswith the Turks, particn- possessors. ® ' 

larlyat Aboukir; but foreseeing that the A new constitution was given to France 
expedition would ultimately prove disas- in 1802, by which Buonaparte was declared 
trous, he confided the command to general chief consul for life; tlie whole of the ex- 
Kleber, and secretly returned to Fi-ance. ocutive authority, and even the aimoint- 
BuonJtpi'irics iinvision of Epypt w«isconsi* niciit of his two roUonffucs bcMiiff in 

(ered as preparatory to an attempt on In- him. New constitutions were also'civ.- 
dia;wlioro, at the vcr>'time, the British to Switzerland and the Italian renubii.r 
arms were crowed with great success- About this period Buonaparte sp ,( i c 
Seringap.atam having been taken, .and our siderable force to n-iluce the island of s 
fonindalile enemy, Tippoo Sahib, being Domingo, where Touissaiit I/Ouvertiire’'a 
found among the slain. negro, h.ad erected a republic. After an 

Discord and an.archy reigned through- obstinate and sanguinary rontesf the r " 

1 arbitrary, bcllious negroes .submitted, and Touis^ant 

administraiion of the directory ; and tlie wastreachcrouslv t,ci7edau<l sent to Fruui - 
Midden appearance of Buonai>arte was the but the French were unablcfully to rei-ov* r 
signal for a new revolution in the govern- the island. ‘viuuj lurttowr 

ment. At the head of tlie conspiraev was 

Ills brother Lucien, president of the conn- _ 

cil of five hundred, who was supported by 
ramtaceres Tallevraiid. Sieyes. Fo-elu-, 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

JVoirt (ft« neeommenccineHt of llostilities, 
to th« Treaiy of Tiliit, 

TUB trentjr of Aintons was llttlo bettor 
tliati a hollow truce; and many disputes 
arising respecting Its fumirnent, the war 
was vesunicd. lu open violation of the law 
of nations, Buonaparte Immediately com¬ 
manded the arrest of all the English whom 
i)uslne53 or pleasure hod drawn into France. 
Hanover was Invaded and plundered; and 
an immense force was collected on tho 
French coast, for the avowed purpose of 
annihilating the British power: but this, 
as before, proved an empty boast. Holland, 
being placed under the control of France, 
was dragged Into tho war, and soon lost 
lier coIojjIcs. St. Domingo threw off Its 
ftjrccd allegiance to France, and Dessalincs, 
tho successor of Toul.ssiuit, was made 
president of the republic of Uaytl, the an¬ 
cient name of the Island. The English at 
this time were very successful in India, 
under the government of tho maniuisof 
Wellesley. 

The personal ambition of Buonaparte 
was every day more evident, and he at 
length resolved to annihilate the rcpuhllc 
and crown himself with an Imperlaldladem. 
Having procured the a.'<s.asslnatlon of the 
duke d’Enghlen, ami by the basest arts Im-' 
l)rcsscd on the minds of tho people an Idea 
that trea-stmahle practices were carrying on 
ngjilnst him, tlio servile senate, desirous, 
as they s;il«l, of investing him with tho 
highest title of soverelgntv, in order the 
more cffectn.ally to cst.abllsh his authority, 
proclaimed lilin emi'crorof the French,— 
a title which \v:is acknowledged Imme¬ 
diately l>y all the sovereigns of Europe, 
Ureat nrlialn and Sweden alone excepted: 
A.n. Iftoi. 

During tho f<illowlng year Buonaparte 
a-ssumed the Iron crown of I,ninbardy,under 
the title of king of Italy, which aroused the 
Indignation of Knincls LI., wlm uiiUcU with 
Bnglnmland Ilnssla. But an cvetit wlilch 
of all others was most calculated to raise 
till' liojics of the allies, wa.s thenncxamplod 
victory gained by Nels<in offTraf.algar (Oct. 
21) over the combined lleets uf France and 
Spain. 

Ill (icrmany the Austrian army was 
doomed to suffer great loss. At the head 
of 110,000 solillers, Napoleon crossed the 
Rhine; and at IMin, the Austrian gene¬ 
ral Mack surrendered his whole force, c«ih- 
sUtliig of 140,000 men. Vienna was so<m 
after entered hy Na|>olcoTi, and at length 
the Austrians were completely defeated at 
the battle of Austerlltz. This Induced 
Francis to sue for |>earc : and a treaty was 
conchided at Dresbnrg, liy which he reded 
to France tliestates«ff Venice, and resigned 
the Tyrol, Ac., to the newly created king of 
WIrteniburg. 

Early In l«o<l tbo English retook the 
Capo of tiood Hope from tlio Dutch. About 
llio same time Nat'les was Invaded by the 
French, and Napoleon gavo his brother, 
Joseph Buonaparte, the crown of that king¬ 
dom Its legitimate sovereign having pre¬ 
viously retired to Sicily. Holland was also 


erected Into a kingdom, and given to hli 
brother Louis. Amidst these and other 
Important changes for the aggrandisement 
of his family, Buonaparte formed the ‘ con¬ 
federation of the Rhine,' tho name given 
to those states whose rulers renounced the 
.ancient laws of the empire. The continued 
encroachments of Franco now roused the 
king of Prussia, who rushed precipitately 
Into a war, and Imprudently staked his for¬ 
tune on the chance of one battle. This 
w.'vs the celebrated battle of Jena, where 
110,000 Prussians and Saxons contended 
with 150,000 of the French, and were de¬ 
feated and closely pursued. Berlin fell Into 
the hands of tho victors, and tho Prussian 
general Bluchcr, after a bravo rcslsmucc, 
was forced to capitulate. Prince Hohenlohe 
and his army surrendered at Preiitzlau. 
SUcsla was ovcrriin by the French, who 
penetrated Into Poland, and excited tho 
Poles to assert their Independence. The 
Russians, who were n«)w advancing, met 
and defeated tho French at Pultusk; and, 
notwithstanding tho combined efforts of 
Murat, Lasnes, .and Ney, they were also 
successful at (lolomyiu In the insolence 
of power, Napoleoji, at Berlin, Issued liis 
famous decree, prohibiting .all commercial 
Intercourse willi tho British isles, and com¬ 
manding tho contlscation of every article 
of British manufacture; u-hlch scliemeof 
exclusion he dlgnincd with tho iiumc of 
the * continental system.’ 

The grand Russian army under Denning- 
sen, encountered a superior French force 
near Eylau, where a sanguinary but In¬ 
decisive conflict ensued, Dantzlc surren¬ 
dered to Lefevre ; ami a cnmi>lcte victory, 
gained hy the Kreiuii at Friedland, was 
shortly followed by the treaty of Tilsit. 
Tiie Russians and Prikssians subniittcd to 
all tbo Imperious demands of Napoleon; 
but Gustavus, king of Sweden, alone re¬ 
fused to treat with him, or to recognise his 
imperial dignity. 

Tlio Danes having yielded to tbc influence 
of France, an cxi>eiliii‘'n was sent thither 
hy England for the purpose of preventing 
the Danish fleet from falling into the 
hands of the French. Copenhagen sur¬ 
rendered after a few days’ siege, and 
the slilp.s and naval stores were delivered 
to the English. This act of aggression 
w.as resented by tlic emperor of Russia, 
who declared war against England. Among 
other remarkable events of this year, 
were tlie departure ol the prince regent 
of p«*rtngal and his court to the Brazils; 
the comjucst of Portugal by the French: 
and the erection of Siixony Into a king¬ 
dom. 

CHAPTER XXVr. 

77ie Frcnrh of and stibso- 

qiiont I‘c7iinjsuUir Il'tir. 

What open force could not effect, was 
carried by intrigue and treachery. Napo 
Jeon having invited Charles IV., king of 
Spain, to a conference at Ikiyonne, seized 
Ids person, compelled him to abdicate, and 
transferred tlic crenvn to Joseph Uunna- 
parte, whose I'lace at Naples was soon aficf 
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occupied by Murat, Napoleon’s brollier- 
Kw Spain w:is Qllcd witU French 
troops, and no opposition was dreaded ; 
but as soon as the Sp.anl<ard3 recovered 
from their consternation, the people rose 
In all parts, and proclaimed Ferdinand 
VII The patriots began the war with 
great spirit; the usurper fled from Madrid ; 
whilst Palafoi and the brave inhabitants 
Ilf Saragossa gained immortal honour by 
the invincible courage they displayed in 
defending their town against the furious 
attacks of the French, who wore eventuaUy 
compelled to retreat. 

The Portuguese followed the example of 
the Spaniards; and a British army, com¬ 
manded by Sir Arthur Wellesley, landed 
and defeated the French general Junot at 
Vimlera. But Sir Hugh Dalrymplo ar¬ 
riving to assume the command, the con¬ 
vention of Cintra was entered Into, by 
which the French army, with all Its bag¬ 
gage, artlllcrj-, &c., wore to be conveyed to 
France. An Etiglish army of 30,000 men, 
under Sir John Moore, landed In Spain, 
and advanced as far as Salamanca ; but the 
French force in that country amounted to 
150,000. Madrid was taken ; and the Eng¬ 
lish, not being well supported by the 
Spaniards, were compelled to retreat. At 
Corunna a severe battle was fought, and 
Sir John Moore was mortally wounded. 

Austria having declared war against 
France, Napoleon entered the field; re¬ 
pulsed the Austrians at Eckmuhl, and 
took possession of Vienna. The archduke 
Charles gave him battle near Kssliiig, 
which was desperately contested, and ter¬ 
minated in favour of the Austrians ; but 
soon after, at Wngram, the French gained 
en Important victory. The brave Tyrolese 
in this campaign made the most heroic ef¬ 
forts against tl>e French ; but the patriot 
Uofer was taken and shot. 

A most unsuccessful expedition was un¬ 
dertaken by the English against Antwerp. 
It was composed of nearly 40,000 men; 
great numbers of whom were swept off by a 
pestilential fever while in possession of the 
Island of Walcheren : and the remainder 
returned without effecting any useful ob¬ 
ject. In other parts the English were 
more successful, Laving taken Cayenne, 
Martliii(|ue, and three of the Ionian islands. 

In Turkey tlje sultan Selim had been as¬ 
sassinated ; Mahmoud was seated on tlio 
throne ; and peace was included between 
the Porte and Great Britain. After a pro¬ 
tracted negotiation with Napoleon, the 
emperor of Austria signed the treaty of 
Vienna, by which he was obliged to sur¬ 
render to France, Bavaria, and Russia a 
considerable portion of liis dominions. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley had now the chief 
command in the Peninsula. He forced the 
passage of the Douro, recovered Oporto, 
and drove Soult out of Portugal. He then 
defeated the French, with great slaughter, 
at Talavera; but the enemy being rein¬ 
forced, he was obliged to retreat. His 
great services were, however, duly appre¬ 
ciated, and he was created baron Welling¬ 
ton. At the close of 1809 tlu* Siianlsh pa¬ 
triots sustained some severe defeats, and 


Gerona was taken by them. Marshals 
Junot and Ney commenced the ensuing 
campaign with the capture of Astora and 
Cuidad Rodrigo; while Massena entered 
Portugal, and took Almeida. At Busaco 
lord Wellington defeated him ; and, reach¬ 
ing the impregnable lines of Torres Vedras, 
ho took up a strong position, from which 
the French could not dislodge bini ; and 
Massena soon afterwards commenced a dis¬ 
astrous rotre.at. 

The campaign of 1811 was distinguished 
by a scries of battles, in wliich the con 
tending armies displayed great bravery, 
but without any decided advantage to ei tlier 
in the end. Among those in which the 
allies were most successful, were Badajoz, 
Albuera, and Barrosa. The year 1811 was 
also memorable as the period when tlio 
Spanish American colonies began to re¬ 
nounce their allegiance toSi>ain,aiid strug¬ 
gle for Independence. 

In 1812 the events of the war asstimed 
a new complexion. A change had taken 
place in tlie goveniment of Spain, and 
more earnestness and ciicrcy was disiilaycd 
in its councils. Lord Wellington com¬ 
menced with the capttireof Cuidad Rodrigo 
and Badajoz ; then advancing into Spain, 
he gained a decisive victory over M.irmont 
near Salamanca; whicJi was followed by 
ills entrance Into Madrid, wltore lie was 
received with tlic most entltuslastic accla¬ 
mations. In the meantliiic the patriot 
armies in the north of Spain were emi¬ 
nently successful; and in the s»>utli the 
French were compelUal to raise the siego 
of Cadiz, and evacuate Granada, Cordova, 
Seville, ic. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

From the Invuifion of Russia by (he French, 
to (he Restoration of (he Uonrbons. 

Wr nmst n(jw take a rapid review of 
those extntordlnary scenes in the North 
which riveted the attention of all Europe, 
and filled every breast with anxious ex¬ 
pectation. The cmpcn)r Alexander felt 
himself liumiliated. and ills country in¬ 
jured, by that rigid observance of the 
‘continental system' wliich Napoleon had 
Insisted on; and the boundless ambi¬ 
tion of the latter, added to liis hatred of 
all tliat was English, led-him to attemi>t 
tlie subjugation of the Russian empire. 
He coucluded an offensive and defensive 
alliance with Austria, Pnissia, ami the 
confederation of tlie Rhine, whose forces 
were destined to swell his ranks. The im¬ 
mense army, amounting to above 475,(VK) 
men, now marched tow.ards tlie Russian 
frontiers ; and the Russians gradu.ally re¬ 
tired at the approach of the enemy, who, 
though checked .and harassed in every way 
possible, pressed onward with amazing 
rapidity. At length a tremendous battle 
was fought under tlie walls of Smoleasko, 
and the city was quickly after evacuated, 
the Russians retreating on Moscow. Hav¬ 
ing received daily accessions of troops, 
among wlioin were miiiicrous bodies of 
Coss:teks, Kutusoir, the Russian com¬ 
mander, delenuiiied on liazarding a grand 
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battle; when a most sanguinary contest 
ensueO, in which the French lost about 
40,000 anO the Russians 30,000 men. But 
Nnbuloou being reinforced, ho was enabled 
to take iiusscssion of Moscow; he h.ad 
scarcely, however, taken up his hcad- 
lunrtei's In the Kremlin, before he dls- 
c*>vereU that iho city was set on flro in 
several places, by order of Rostopchin, Its 
patriotic govcrniir, and the greater part of 
It was soon reduced to a heap of ruins. 
Thus being In a moment, as It were, do* i 
prived of shelter, and feeling the severity 
of a llussiun winter fast approaching, Na* 
poleoii endeavoured to negotiate ; but Alex¬ 
ander, who, at the commencement of tho 
French Invasion, had declared tliat ‘now 
the sword w>is draw*n he would not again 
shentli it as long as an enemy remained in 
hla dominions,' Indignantly rejected even' 
proposition. Cut oft from all supplies, and 
exposed to the Incessant attacks of the ex¬ 
asperated Russians, among wlunn were 
hordes of Coss-icks, tho wrctcluxl troops 
commenced one of the most disastn)us 
retreats every recorded In history. Again 
and agjiln had they to sustain the vigorous 
attacks of their pursuers, till tlic wliole route 
W!is strewn with baggage, artillery, and 
ninmuniiton, and wltli tlio mangled and 
frozen bodies of men and horses. Of tiic 
mighty fi>ree tltat invaded Russia, only 
30,000 returned to France; 4on,ooo perlslu’d 
or were made prisoners; while the author 
of all tlielr unparallelod sttlferlngs liasely 
deserted his army, tnivelled through Po¬ 
land and (icrmany in disguise, and reached 
ills capital In safety. 

Tho unexampled reverses of Kapoloon 
were hailed by tlie nntionson the continent 
as the signal for their deliverance from 
his inm gnisp. Alex.aiiitcr concluded an 
alllaiico will* Sweden and Prnsshi, and 
thev prepared for hostilities. Some saii- 
gulliary i)ut Indecisive battles were fought, 
and a short armistice was agreed uptm, 
during which time Austria joined the 
league, and all parties prepared for the 
renewal of the c<mtest with incre.ased vl- 
gotir. The greatest unanlinity prevailed In 
the covmcllsof tlieallled sovereigns. Tlieir 
orniles made a formldulde attack <ni Dres¬ 
den. though they failed In their object of 
talking the city by a cotip.de’vutiii: Jmt the 
veteran Biuchcr defeated the enemy at 
Katzliach, and thereby delivered SIleshL 
Vandainmo was bcjiten at Culm, and Ncy 
At Jutterbock. It was now resolved that 
the whole of the allkal armies slioild make 
a slmulUneous effort to crush the common 
enemy. The forces of Napoleon were con- 
centnitcd at Lcipsic, and there It was that 
the allies attacked and totally defeated 
him. The sanguinary battle r.iged from 
dawn of day till night : both sides suffered 
Immense loss, Imt that of the Frcncli was 
by far the greatest. Consulting his own 
pcrs'nial safety, as In his retreat from Ilus- 
Bla. Buonaparte hastily reached Paris: 
while the French garrisons which occu¬ 
pied the Saxon and Prussian fortresses 
were ahandoned to ihclr fate. The vlet<iry 
of LoJosic ar<mscd every nation yet In alli- 
tnee with Kmiice to tlirow off the op¬ 


pressor's yoke. Among the nunil>er was 
Holland, whose inhabitants expelled tho 
French, and recalled the prince of Orange. 

The Russian campaign and the war that 
now raged In Germany, had proved beno 
Qclal to the Spanish cause, by withdrawing 
many of Napoleon’s experienced generals 
and veteran treops. Lord Wellington 
crossed the Douro, and, marching north¬ 
wards, came up with the French army, 
commanded by marslial Jourdain, at Vlt* 
torla, where he obmined a decisive victors', 
Juno 21,1813. The memorable siege of St. 
Sebastian, and the defeat of marshal SouU, 
to whose skin the task of defending tho 
frontiers of France was confided, were 
the other mo.st prominent events of the 
campaign; and France was soon after en¬ 
tered on the south-west by the English and 
Spaniards, and on the north-cast by the 
combined armies of Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria. 

In the meanwhile the French emperor 
obtained a lex's* of 30i>,ooo men, to oppose 
the thrc.atcned Invasion. Several engage¬ 
ments took place ; but the allies marched 
steadily on, by different routes, and at lengtii 
approached the city of P-ai'is, which capltti- 
lated. On the following day (Slarch 31, 
18141, the emperor of Russia and the king 
of Prussia, accompanied by their generals 
and staff, made their triumphal entry into 
Paris, amidst the .acchunations of the in¬ 
habitants, xvho, whetiier sincere or not, 
made the air resound with reiterated criej 
of ‘Vive I'Empereur Alexandre;’ ‘ VIvent 
les Bourbojis;’ ‘A has le tynin,’ In 
the meantime the maniuis of Wellington 
had defciited Soult near Toulouse, and was 
advancing towards the cnpit.al. Napoleon, 
finding that (he senate had deposed him, 
and that the allied powers were detormined 
not to enter into any treaty with lilinas so¬ 
vereign of Franco, abdicated Ills usurped 
crown at Fontainblcau; and the isle of Elba, 
wit!) a suitable income, was assigned him 
for Ills fumre residence. Louis XVIII. was 
jilaced on liie throne of his ancestors: the 
otlier sovereigns who had been deprived of 
their dominions xvcrc restored: and all Eu¬ 
rope once more hailed a general peace. 

We must nolomit to notice.thatthe Ame¬ 
ricans having been dlssiitisflcd wltlt theBrI* 
tish orders In council, resulting from the 
Beriln and Milan decrees of Napoleon, 
thought proper, In 1812, to declare war 
against England, and forthwith invaded 
Canada: they were, luiwevor, speedily dri¬ 
ven back ; btii the war was prosecuted with 
more of animosity than energy, and was 
chiefly confined to conflicts on the lakss, 
and actions betxvecn frigates. At length, 
some of the regiments which had served 
In the peninsular campaigns were sent 
across the Atlantic : the city of Washington 
was taken : and a peace was concluded at 
the latter cud of 1814. 

CHAITER XXVIII. 

From tlte Itetum of Jlarynaparte from EQ>a, 
to the geiteral Peace. 

Ix March, 1815, whilst the plenlpoten- 
I tiarics and the allied sovereigns wereocca 
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nied at the congress of Vienna In laying 
Rirfoundaiion of a permanent peace, the 
Mtoundlng news arri ved that Nai)oleoi» had 
ipft Elba, and lauded lu Fmnce, with about 
I ISO followers. Sucli was the encourage- 
S he received, that when, on the 
iQth he reaciied Fontaiiihleau, he was at 
the head of 15,000 veterans, with the cer¬ 
tainty that numerous corps were advancing 
on every side to join his standard. Prcpai a- 
tlons were made to arrest his i»r<>gress; but 
on his march he was powerfully reinforced, 
and he reached Faris unmolested. Ltuils 
had previously quitted the capital, and now 
gniiRlitanasylum In the Netherlands. Jhe 
allied sovereigns In the meantime Issued a 
manifesto, In wlilch it was declared, that 
Napoleon Uimnararte. by violating tbe cou- 
vciilion In virtue of which he liad been set¬ 
tled at Elba, liad forfeited every claim to 

protection,and ho was solemnly pronounced 

an outlaw. 

Ill ansvver to this manifesto Napoleon 
nnbll«hed a declaration, asserting that he 
was recalled to the throne by the unani¬ 
mous wish of the French people. Large 
armies wore assembled with all possible ex- 
peilitlon ; and Buonaparte, Aiih extraordi¬ 
nary celerity, opmied tlie short but cver- 
memorable campaign, by attacking the .ad¬ 
vanced posts of tlie Prussians on the 15th 
of .luno. On that and the following day 
considerable success atteuded his arms; 
blit on the Odd of Waterloo (June 18) tlie 
genius of Wellington and thestc.ady valour 
of the British troops gave a deatli-blow to 
Ills hojtes, aud once more rescued Europe 
from Its degrading thraldom. Having wit¬ 
nessed tlie irretrievable ruin of his army, 
he tied with the greatest precipitation from 
the Odd of battle; while the residue of his 
Oiscomliled troops were pursued by the 
I’russians under Bluclier. The comtilned 
armiesnowrapldly advanced towards Paris; 
and Buonaparte, Hnding that his reign was 
at an end, fled to the se.a-coast, in the liope 
of making his escape to Amerie.a. In this, 
however, he was foiled by tbe vigilance 
of the British cruisers ; and lie at length 
surrendered to Cai'taln Maitland, of the 
Bdlerophon, who, at Ids roiiuesl, l)ruught 
him to the British shores, though he was 
nut permitted to laud. After some dis¬ 


cussion It was resolved that he slntild be 
Imprisoned for life In the island of St. He¬ 
lena, whither, accompanied by a small train 
of attendants, he was forthwith sent. 
Louis XVIII. was a second time restored to 
his throne. An act of rumiesty was passed ; 
from which a few of Napoleon's most stre- 
nnus supporters were excluded; whilst 
Nev and Liibedoy<>re were shot. 

liy the terms of the treaty entered Into 
between France and the allied powers, it 
Was agreed that sixteen of the frontier for- 
trc.sscsof Franco sliould be garrisoned by 
the allies for five years, and that 15,000 al¬ 
lied tioops, under tlie duke of Wellington, 
should be maintained lu that kingdom for 
tlie same space of time. The following ar¬ 
rangements were also concluded at the 
congress of Vienna; Prussia was enriched 
by the annexation of a portion of Saxony, 
and recovered Lusatl.a; Uussia received a 
large part of Poland ; the Venetian territo¬ 
ries were given to Austria; tien<»a was as¬ 
signed to tlie king of S-ardlnl.a; the Papal 
dominions wererc-tored ; while the United 
Provineosaiid tlie Neiherlaiids were formed 
into a kingdom for the prince of Or-angc. 
England restored to the Dutch some of the 
colonies slie had taken from them, nud 
various minor clianges also took I'lace. A 
confederation w;is then entered into liytho 
sovereign slates of Germany for mutual 
defence and the prevention of Internal war. 
And, to crown the whole, the cmi'eror.s of 
Uussia and Austria, with the king of 
Prussia, l»ound themselves by a solemn 
compact, called the Holy Alliance; tho 
professed object of whl« h was to i>reservo 
the peace of Europe, ainl to nialntalu tbo 
principles of Christianity iu their respec 
live dominions. 

Having brought our 'Outline Sketch of 
General History’ down to a |>erlod so mo¬ 
mentous, we shall leave all sulisequont 
events fur narration In tlie Histories of se¬ 
parate countricswlilch follow. In the brief 
and cursory Introduction we have given, 
the reader has had a raiild view of the rise 
and fall of empires, the excesses of despotic 
Iiower, and some of the countless evils at¬ 
tendant on a state of anan hy. Still It must 
be remembered tliat In this slight sketcli 
we have only pioneered the way. 


EUROPE. 


ECBOPEllcs almost entirely In the north¬ 
ern temperate zone; a small part of It at 
the northeni extremity is extended beyond 
the arctic circle, but it does not ajiproach 
nearer to the equator than .aji degrees. 
On the east and south-east It Is bounded 
by Asia; on thewest, north-west, and soutli- 
west,by the Athantic Ocean ; on the north, 
by the Frozen Ocean ; and on the south, by 
the Mediterranean Sea. It Is about 3,4uo 
miles in length, from Cape St. Vincent in 
Portugal, to the Urali.'ui mountains in Uus- 
ela: and 2,500 miles In I'rcadth, from Cape 
Mutapuu, W Hie North Cape in Lapland. 


In proportion to Its size, Enroi>c Is the 
must populous of all the great divisions 
of tlie globe: and, exeept In its northern 
states, it enjoys an agreeable temperature 
of cllniaie. The sol), though not equal in 
luxuriance to tliat of the trojiics. Is well 
aiiapted to tillage and pasturage ; so that It 
affords a copious sui>ply of the necessaries 
of life, whilst Its niltios [)r.tduce the iiio>l 
useful metals, and Us seas lei iii with flsli. 

In no part of the world are inanufactures 
carried to such pcrfeclhm as In several of 
tbe European countries,especially in Great 
Britain, France, and Germany ; and Ibal 
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commercial intercourse which of late jears 
has so Tery greatly Increased, is gradually 
obliterating national prejudices, exciting 
emulation, rewarding Industry, cultivating 
feelings of mutual esteem, and increasing 
the comforts, couveniences, and luxuries of 
all. To the commerce of Europe, in fact, 
there appears to be no limits; its traders 
are to be seen In every country, and every 
sea is flllcd with Its ships. Moreover, as 


the seat of art and science; as the region 
where civilisation Isever In active progress, 
and where Christianity is extending Its be¬ 
nign influence far and wide, Europe indeed 
maintains a proud preeminence: and, judg¬ 
ing from present appearances, its inhabi¬ 
tants bid fair, at no distant day, to extend 
their dominions, already vast, by colonising 
attd giving laws to nations now scarcely 
emerging from barbarism. 


ASIA. 


The general history of this division of 
the world carries us back to the creation. 
The cradle of our flrst parents, and the por¬ 
tion of the earth where the most stupen¬ 
dous acts of divine power and wisdom have 
been displayed, Asia presents a most Inte¬ 
resting subject for the contemplative mind. 
It was here that tlie world before the flood, 
as far as wo know, was concentered. It 
was here that the antediluvian patriarchs 
settled, and spread abroad the families of 
the earth. After the flood, Asia was the 
heart of life, tliu source of all that popu¬ 


lation which has since covered the globe 
with Its myriads of Inhabitants. The pre¬ 
sent race of Asiatics is detluced from the 
Uebrews, the Indians, atid the Tartars. It 
Is foreign to our purpose to follow the 
scries of the various tribes of population, 
which,from the great fountain, overspread 
the earth, and especially Europe. Indeed, 
the whole of Europe, however elevated in 
the scale of reason and intelligence above 
tlielr primitive sources, derived Its people 
and langu.age from Asia; whilst from Asia 
Miiioi* have flowed anus, arts,and learning. 


AFRICA. 


Africa is situated to the south of Eu¬ 
rope, and to the west and s*mth-wcst of 
Asia. It Is separated from the former by 
tlic Mediterranean Sea and the Stnilt.s of 
Gibraltar; and from Asia by the Red Sea, 
a£ the most northerly extremity of wlilcli 
It is united to Asia by tho isthmus of 
Suez. 

Tlie history of this Immense peninsula, 
nice several of the kingdoms of which It is 
composed. Is Involved In much obscurity. 
Interesting as are the inonumeiits of f»»r- 
nicr greatness to itc found in this part of 
the world, esi)€cially In Egypt, there are 


no nicmorlals on which the eye of science 
rests with more Intensity of attention than 
upon those tablets which have enshrined 
tlie names of her seveml martyrs, from the 
time of Pharaoh Necho, to the Inhuman 
murders of many an enterprising Euro¬ 
pean traveller. The sun of civilisation, 
which once Illumined with all Its splendour 
one portion of this division of the world, 
luis been greatly obscured; and of the 
greater part of U we njay say, 

* Shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon 
lU* 


AMERICA. 


This vast continent, or, New World of 
the Western Heiiilspliere, lies between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the former se- 
p.arating It from Europe and Africa, and 
the latter from Africa and Australi.'L Its 
immense rivers and prodigious mountain 
clmliis are quite uueijuulled in the world ; 
and Die bays, lakes, cataracts, and forests 
are also of unrivalled extent and grandeur. 
It is divided into North and South Ame¬ 
rica, and Is in lengtli above 9,ooo miles; 
possessing, of course, every variety of cli¬ 
mate, from the burning beat of the torrid 
tone, to the Intense cold of the arctic circle. 


Since Its discovery by Columbus, vast 
numbers of Europeans have made this con¬ 
tinent their home, the generality being .at¬ 
tracted hither by the capabilities It seemed 
to afford them of enriching themselves; 
America has also been an asylum for the 
victims of political and religious persecu¬ 
tion. But, though abounding with every 
production necessary for the comfort and 
convenience of man, the avarice of Its Eu¬ 
ropean settlers has not only driven Its ori¬ 
ginal iiilmhitants from their native homes, 
but stnm|>cd the land nlth the curse of 
African slavery. 




A SEEIES OF SEPAEATE HISTOEIES. 


THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF EGYPT. 



iTTTOuldbe an Idtc task to draw up any con¬ 
tinuous narrative of Jigyptlaii history be¬ 
fore the time when tlie country was tlirowii 
open to Greek commerce, in the seventh 
century b.c. Herodotus himself ‘draws 
a marked distinction between the history 
of Egypt before Psaminctichus and the 
following period. The former he gives as 
the narrative of tlic priests, without pro¬ 
fessing to guarantee it; the latter he evi¬ 
dently believes to be well ascertained. 
And we Ond that from rsammeticlius down¬ 
wards, Herodotus andMunetlionrc in toler¬ 
able harmony, wliereas even for the sove¬ 
reigns occupying the last fifty years before 
Psammettchus, there are many and irrecon¬ 
cilable differences between them.'* Fi*r 
times still earlier, these contiadictlons 
become hopelessly bewildering. It is true 
that Baron Bunsen, in his great work 
on Egypt’s Place in Universal History, 
clahns to have reconstructed the history 
of that country for nearly ten thousand 
years before the Christian era: but tnis 
result has been confessedly attained with¬ 
out that contemiorary evidence whicli is 
held to be indispensable in ver:fy:ng tue 
events of modern history. Baron Bunsen 
thinks that he has succeeded in his ef¬ 
forts partly from the evidence of language, 
partly from that of ai’chitecture, taken 
along with tlic claims of the Egyptians 
themselves, and the further proofs fur¬ 
nished by hleroglyphical inscriptions. On 
all these points Sir Comewall Lewis has 
joined issue with Baron Bunsen; but for 
the whole controversy w’e can only refer 
the reader to Sir C. Lewis’s Astronomy of 
the Ancients (chapter vf.). His main 
arguments lie in the fact that the notices 
given by foreign writers of the earlier 
Egyptian history, all profess to be derived 
from the same source, and are ah utterly 
contradictory; that the description which 
they give of the sacred writings of the 
Egyptians cannot be reconciled with the 
modern account of the hleroglyphical in¬ 
scriptions; that owing to a long interrupted 
tradition the modern Coptic can furnish 
very little. If any, aid In llie Imerprelatlon 
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of them; and that, unics.s a building car 
assert Its own date, an inscription found 
on a building isworih nothing more than 
a manuscrii>t. If these inscriptions have 
been rightly deciiihered, thi'y v/ould seem 
only to add one more to many contnidictory 
versions already in existence. We may 
take the great name of Kgyjitian antiqtiitv, 
Sesostris, who is said to have extended 
his comiucsts into Thrace and beyond the 
Ganges. Now In Herodotus, Sesostris 
comes next after Moeris, lo4G n.c. In 
Manctho, heis the tliird king of the twelfth 
dynasty, 3404 n.c. In Diodorus, he Is sepa¬ 
rated from Mceris by seven generations, and 
appears under tlie nairie of .Sesoosis. 
Baron Bunsen settles the difllculty l>>- 
cutting him up into three kings belong¬ 
ing to three different dynasties; to do this, 
he claims, like Niebuhr, a certain faculty 
of historical divination ; l»ut to the reader 
such a claim resolves Itself into a de¬ 
mand of im])llcit submission to the ver¬ 
dict of an arbitraryauthority. With regard 
to the Egyptian buildings, Sir Cornewall 
Lewis is of opinion that tlicre is no sulll- 
cient Historical ground for placing any of 
them at a date antcrioi' to that of the 
building of S»)lomon's Temple, 101-’ n.c. 
Whatever may be the value of this opinion, 
tliere c;ui be no doubt that the Egyiiiian 
claim tube the source whence the Greeks 
derived their scientitlc knowledge Is ut¬ 
terly unfounded. If tradition says that 
Thales got his science from Egypt,another 
states that lie tauglit the Egyptians how 
tr» measure the I’yramjds. The sojourn 
of Anaxagtirus in Egyj>t is a mere llcllon, 
and Democritus of Al>dera affirms liis own 
superiority, whether to Egyptians or others, 
in geometrical demonstrations. I’lato, who 
speaks of some of the planets as being Urst 
named by Egyptians, yet calls them by names 
which are distinctively Greek. Aristotle 
makes no mention of Egyptian astronomi¬ 
cal treatises, or Indeed of anytbingrcceh ed 
from iliein in writing. C’ie>ar, it Is said, 
received instruction in Egypt; I ut he re¬ 
ceived it not at the hand of K(cyi>tlan 
priests, but in the Greek school of Alexan¬ 
dria. 

Jf there Is little or no evidence that 
Egypt exercised an Intluence on the art 










THE HISTORY OF PERSIA. 



# 

THE limits of tbU most ancient and cele¬ 
brated empire have been variously stated. 
In the hooks of Daniel, Esdras, &c.. It is 
called hy the names of Pars or Tharas, 
whence the inndern name of Persia; but 
from what tliose names were derived is now 

uncertain. ^ , 

From the accounts of those who have 

most studied tbo subject it would ai>pear 
lliat the ancient kingdom of Persia was 
situated more to tlie cast and north-east 
than the present; whence, until Its autlio- 
rity 6xtciidod over Jlcdia ftiid Assyri^ii it 
was but little kiKimi to the nations of 
Euroi'C It is sometimes spoken of as the 
kingdom of Bacirla, from Bahlica, or Balkh, 
Its capital; but Is termed by Oriental %vrl- 
ter« Iran. Tlie country beyond It, consti¬ 
tuting modern Tartary, the Scythia of the 
ancients, Is Killed hy the orientals, Turan ; 
and between tlicse two, Iran and Turan, 
collisions were frcciueiit in early limes. 

The history of Persia Orst emerges from 
the obscurity of anti(|uity with C.Yru.<. 
With him (659—529 n.c.) began the period 
of Persian power In the west. By uniting 
the Persians and Modes under his sccpire, 
he made them tlie ruling nation In western 
Asia; he comjuerod Creesus, took Babylon, 
and reduced Asia Minor. 

Altbougli the history of Cjtus Is very ob¬ 
scure, it Is certain that he not only founded 
a vast empire, but osiabllslicd it by his ge¬ 
nius and valour. He defeati»d the Baby¬ 
lonians, together with all their numerous 
allies, at tlie famous battle of Thymbra, 
overturned the monarchy, and made him¬ 
self master of Babylon. lie .afterwards 
considerably extended his conquests; and 
the boundaiy of Ills vast empire was the 
liver Indus on the ea.<it, the Caspian and 
Eii.xitie Seas on the nortli, the .<3Cgean Sea 
on tlie west, and the Arabian or Persian 
Gulf, on the south. 

Cyrus was succeeded byhfs son Camby- 
ses (529—522), who conquered Tyre, Cy¬ 
prus, and Egypt. After him, a Magian 
ruled for a short time, who gave himself 
out as Smerdls, brother of Cambyscs. lie 
was detlironed, and Darius Uysta?i>es ob¬ 
tained the crouTi by lot, or the choice of 
Ills colleagues (521—187 b.c.). He reduced 
the revolted kingdom of Babylon, and sub¬ 
dued Thrace, Macedonia, and a small part 
of India; but his attempt to conquer the 
Scythians beyond tbe Danube was unsuc¬ 
cessful. He reduced the Greek colonics 
In Asia Minor, which had attempted to 
shake off tbe Persian yoke (501 d.o.) : but 
he was unfortunate In hl$ war against the 
European Greeks, and Egj’pt revolted from 
him. His son Xerxes (487-1C7 n.c.) effected 
the submission of Egj-pt, but was defeated 
by tbe Greeks at Salamis, and was obliged 
to defend himself against their attacks In 
a disastrous war. 


Under Artaxerxes Macrnrhcir, or Longl- 
manus (the A/m6'Her«sof the Scriptures),the 
first symiuoms of decline became visible. 
Egypt .again revolted, .and was again con¬ 
quered, after a bloody struggle. Tlie Greek 
war terminated disadvantageously, in 4-19 
n.c.; and Megabyzuse-xclted a dangerous in¬ 
surrection. Tlie next changes of government 
were raiild a)id vi<»lcnt. Xcr.xes II., bis only 
legitimate son, was murdered, after a reign 
i>f foriy-flvc days, by his natural brother, 
SogdlHnu.>5, who suffered the same fate six 
months afterwards, by the hands of {mo¬ 
ther illegitiniaiesoii of Artaxorxes—Oclius, 
who assumed the name of Darius II., and 
reigned until 404 b.c. under the Intluencc 
of his wife P.irysjitls. The revolts of his 
satraps ]ia.<teneii the decline of theemjiire 
and tlie Per.-»iaiis were obliged to acknow¬ 
ledge indei>endent kings in Egypt. But 
tbe internal trtmbles in Greece, of which 
tlie Persians sinfully took advantage, saved 
tliem, f*ir a time, from a united attack by 
tlie Greeks. Artaxorxes (or Miiemon) was 
entirely subservient to tbe will of liis mo¬ 
ther, Pjiry.satis. His brother Cyrus, wlio 
Inid been nuide governor of Asia Minor, 
supported by 10,000 Greeks, under Xeno- 
)diun, attempted to detlirone him (400 
B.C.), but he was ilefeatcd and killed. 

The army of (;yrus comprised .'i body of 
Greek mercenaries, who, after tlio deJitli of 
the prince, idfected their retreat through 
the heart of Persi;i, in deOanee of all at¬ 
tempts to cut them off. A jiartioular ac¬ 
count of this has been given by their coni- 
maiidor, Xenophon, {ind is knuwu as * the 
retreat of tlie ten tliousand.’ 

Ariaxerxes III, secured Ills throne by 
putting to death liis numerous brothers 
Ho reestablished the Persian snprenmey 
over Plnenicia and Egyi>t, Init wjis a luxu¬ 
rious and cruel I'rince. After a reii-m of 
2a yc.ars, he W51S poisoned by his minister, 
Bago.'is, an Egyptian, in revenge for the 
Indignities he had heaped on the religion 
of his country. Bagoas then gave the 
crown to Darius Codonnmnus, a prince of 
the blood, who was contiuered by Alexan¬ 
der in three decisive actions, on tlie Granl- 
cus, at Issus, and at Arbeln, and lost his 
life (.aao n.c.); after which Alexander made 
himself inaslLT of the whole empire. 

After the battle of Arbela, Alexander 
took and plundered Persei'olis, whence be 
marched Into Media, In pursuit of Darius, 
who had fled to Ec)iut:uin, vhe capit.al. 
This prince ha*! still an army {)f 30,o(>0 
foot, among whom were 4,0CK'. oreclcs, who 
continued faithful to the last. Besides 
these lie liad 4,000 slingers and .'i.ooo horse, 
most of them Bactrians, coimn.andcd by 
Bessus. When Diirius heard that Alexan¬ 
der luid inarched to Ecbaiana, he retired 
into Htctrla, with a deslg'ii to raise another 
army ; but soon {ifier he determined to veu- 
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knro a battle with the furces he still had 
left. On this, Bcssus, governor of Bactrla, 
and Nabarzancs, a Persian lord, formed a 
conspiracy to seize his person, and. If Alex¬ 
ander pursued them, to gain his friendship 
by betraying their master Into his hands; 
but if they escaped, their design was to 
murder him and usurp the crown. The 
troops were easily gained over; but Darius 
himself, when informed of their proceed¬ 
ings, and solicited to trust his person 
among the Greeks, could not give credit to 
the report. The consequence was, that he 
was In a few days seized by traitors; who 
bound him with golden chains, and, shut¬ 
ting him up In a covered cart, fled with 
him to Bartrla, After a most extraordi¬ 
nary march In pursuit of Darius, Alexander 
was Informed that the Persian monarch was 
In the custody of Bcssus and Nabarzanes, 
and that be himself was within one day’s 
march of the conspirators, whom, inde^, 
he soon afterwards overtook, as they were 
marching in great confusion. His uncx- 

> »octe(l appeaTanco struck them, though 
ar superior in nvunber. with svjch terror, 
that they Immedlaicly fled; and, because 
Darius refused to follow them. Bcssus, 
and tlioso who were about him, discharged 
thoir darts at the unfortunate prince, leav¬ 
ing him wallowing in his blood. After 
this they ail fled uifTereiit ways, and were 
pursued by the Macedonians with great 
slaughter. 

In the meantime, the hm*scs that drew 
the cart In which Darius was shut up, stop¬ 
ped ; for the drivers had been previously 
killed by Bcssus ; and I’olystratus, a Mace*- 
dunlan, being distressed with thirst, was 
directed by tlie Inhabitants to a fountain 
near the place. As he was fllllng his hel¬ 
met with water, he heard the groans of a 
dying man ; and. looking round him, dis¬ 
covered a cart with a teem of wounded 
horses, unable to move. Approaching it, 
lie perceived Darius lying in ilio cart, 


having several darts In Ms body, fie had 
enough of strength, however, left to call 
for some water, which Polystrutus brought 
him; and, after drinking, he turned to the 
Macedonian, and with a faint voice told 
him, that. In the deplorable state to which 
ho was reduced, it was no small comfort to 
bira that his lost words would not be lost: 
ho then charged him to return his hearty 
thanks to Alexander for the kindness ho 
had shown to his wife and family, and to 
acquaint hhn, that, with his lost breath, he 
besought the gods to prosper him, and 
make him sole monarch of the world. Ho 
added, that ft did not so much concern him 
as Alexander to pursue and bring to con¬ 
dign punishment those traitors who had 
treated their lawful sovereign with such 
cruelty. Then taking Polystratus by the 
hand, 'Give Alexander your hand,’ said he, 
•as I give you mine, and carry him. In 
iny name, tho only' pledge I am able to 
give. In this condition, of my gratitude and 
affection.* Having uttered these words, lie 
expired in the arms of Polystrutus. Alex¬ 
ander coming up a few minutes after, be- I 
wailed his death, and caused his body to 
be Interred with the highest honours. The 
traitor Bcssus being at last reduced to ex¬ 
treme dilTlculties, was delivered up by his 
own men, naked and bound, into the hands 
of the Macedonians; on which Alexander 
gave him to Oxyatlircs, the brother of Da¬ 
rius, to sulfer what punishment lie should 
think proper. Thcniaiincrof It Is thus do- 
serlbcd by PlutarcliSeveral trees being 
by main force bent down to the ground, 
and one of tlic traitor's limbs tied to cacli 
of them, the trees, .as they were suffered 
to return to tlielr natural position, flew 
back with such violence that eacli carried 
with it a limb. Thus ended the ancient 
empire of Persia, 'J09 years after It had 
been founded by Cyrus, and leaving Alex- 
auder its sovereign, n.c. 329. 


THE HISTORY OF FALESTINE 

ASn, UORB PAJlTtCUbARLY, OF 

THE JEWS. 


Or the various names of Hebrews, Is¬ 
raelites, or Jews, was known this most illus¬ 
trious people of ancient times, who dwelt 
intlicland then called Canaan. Contrary 
to tlic obscurity In which the origin of 
other nations is veiled,we liavc the evidence 
of Holy Writ for the rise, progress, decline, 
and full of tlio Jews. Tlicy deduced their 
descent from Arphaxad the son of Shem ; 
and we have it on record, that Abralinm 
tliu sixth in descent from Bl»er. the grand- 
a'>n of Arptiaxad, dwelt In Assyria, Imt re¬ 
moved Into CunuJiii or Palestine, with bis 


family, to the Intent that the true religion 
of (h)d should l)e preserved by tljcrn, bis 
‘chosen people,’ amid the idolatrous cor- 
ruiUlons of otlicr nations by whom they 
were surrounded. 

Tlie period of which we are now speak¬ 
ing was about two thousanil years before 
the birth of Clirlst. At that time the 
iiiliabitiints of filesopotaiuia and Syria ai>- 
pcar to have been partly uomndic, or wan¬ 
dering, like the Tartars or Scytliians; fur 
we And that Abrolmin and his descendants 
sojourned In different parts of Canaan and 
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Fernt. until the time of tlielr protnicfcd 
rAldence In the latter country. Abmliam 
•f hlg death transmitted the Inherltajicc 
nf the‘promisedland’tohlsson Isaac; and 
i«ac WHS succeeded In tlie patrlarcliate by 
Ilfs vounser eon Jacob, also allied Israel. 

Jacob had twelve sons ; the descendants 
nf whom remaining distinct,constituted the 
twelve tribes of the Israelites in after-time. 
Joseph, the youngest but one of these sons, 
having unconsciously excited the jealousy 

f the rest, was sold by them as a slave, to 
aoin 3 Arabian merchants, by whom he was 
mrrled Into Egypt: there, as we read, he 
became knoAvn to the king, and was made 
his chief minister; and In a time of famine, 
for which his foresight had provided, ho 
was the liapi>y meajis of providinghls aged 
father and the whole of his family an asy¬ 
lum in the fertile district of Goshen (u.c. 

peaceful dwellers In the rich and 
fertile valleys of Go.shen, the Israelites In 
orocessof time became snfflclently nume¬ 
rous to excite the envious alarm of the 
KCTutlans; and they accordingly under¬ 
went many persecutions,until the Almighty 

raised up Moses as their deliverer. The 
miracles he was empowered to work, the 
murmurings and hackslidings of the peo- 
i)le their idolatrous propensities and all 
other particulars relative to them while 
wandering through the parclicd and arid 
deserts of Arabia, form Interesting portions 
of the sacred volume; we shall therefore 
pass on briclly to the death of Sloses, and 
the delegation of power to Joshua, the ac.- 
knowlcdged chief of the Jewish nation, 

Joshua was now ninety-three years of 
age, and bad under his command six hun¬ 
dred thousand men capable of bearing 
arms, besides the aged and inllrm, women, 
children,and servants. On every side were 
warlike nations, some of them rciwesentcd 
as containing men of gigantic stature and 
Immense personal prowess; their towns 
were well fortlOed, and every necessary 
preparation had been made to repel Inva¬ 
sion. The veteran leader was, however, un¬ 
dismayed ; and, relying on that protecting 
power who had delivered the people from 
Egyptian bondage, and brought tliein safely 
to the frontiers of Canaan, he went on 
‘conauering and to conquer.’ At length, 
after subduing the ‘promised land,’ and 
establishing its tranquillity, he dividedit 
among the twelve tribes; charging them, 
at the same time, to give a tenth part of 
their goods to the tribe of Levi, who were 
consecrated solely for the priesthood : and 
hence proceeds the origin of tithes. Hav¬ 
ing ruled Palestine as wisely as he had 
conquered It biuvely, and being now one 
hundred and ten years old, tlie aged war¬ 
rior resigned his breath. 

Joshua was nu sooner dead, than the 
Jews gave themselves up to anarchy, by 
wjiicb means tliey shortly fell under the 
power of Cushan, king of Mesopotamia. 
After a servitude of eight years, Otlmlel 
became judge of Israel; at whose death, 
Bglon, kingof Muah, reduced them to his 
obedieuce ; and under his yoke they cun- 

1 tinned eighteen years. Ehud then ruled aA 

1 judge of Israel, In whose time they fell un- 
( dcr the government of Jabin, kingof Ca¬ 
naan, who held them twenty-nine years; 
when Deborah and Barak, jointly, judged 
Israel for thirty-three years. A fourth sei^ 
vitude, of seven years, then followed un¬ 
der the Mldlanitos. Then Gideon, and hia 
successors, to Jalr, ruled Israel as judges 
thirty-six years; when in the fifteenth year 
of Jair, the fifth servitude commenced, nn- 
der tlie Plillistines and tho Ammonites. 
Jephtha succeeded as judge, and was fol¬ 
lowed In his ofllce by four successors, the 
last of whom was Samson (whose super¬ 
human strength was exerted with such ter¬ 
rible effect on his enemies, the rhillstincs). 

In his time, however, the Israelites fell 
again under their oppressors’ yoke, and ucre 
ruled by them forty years. Ell tlicn became 
judge, but as he was nearly a hundred 
years old, his two sons, Hophiil and Phi- 
neas who acted underhim, took ad vantage of 
his weakness to commit the most i>rofilgatc 
abominatione. They were, notwithstanding, 
by no means deficient In bravery. But when 
they had sustained a great defeat by the 
Philistines, in which they lost ilioir lives 
and the sacred ark, their aged parent was 
so overcome on hearing the fatal tidings, 
that he fell backward from his chair and 
instHiitiy expired. Samuel, at that time 
but a youth, though divinely inspired, was 
then chosen judge of Israel; and during 
tlie latter part of his administration tho i 
land was in a more peaceful state thau it ' 
had been for many previous years. 

The judges of Israel are to be considered 
as the defenders of religion, and the pro¬ 
tector of the laws ; they decided ui»on war 
and peace, and were at all times magis¬ 
trates and warriors. 

When Samuel had been judge of Israel 
about twenty years, the people, wishing to 
ImItHtethe example of tlieir nciglibours, i 
demanded that they should have a king to 
rule over tliem. Samuel accordingly se¬ 
lected Saul for that high office, and on pro- I 
senting him for their acceptance, ’ all the ' 
I'cople shouted and said, tiod save the 
kingl' Altlimigh many of the Israelites 
were afterwards discontented witli having 
a king who had been their companion and 
equal, the mnnerous proofs which Saul 
gave of his military qualifications clicckod 
their munnur.s. He .aitackwl and di'featoil 
the forces of the different nations who ha¬ 
rassed the frontiers of his kingilom, and i 
took signal vengeance of their old and 
Implac.'ible enemies, the Philistines. .V.^a 
warlike monareh lie reigned with glurv, 
hut put an end to his life. ' j 

He was succeede<l !>>• David, a shei)|icrd 
of the tribe of Judali, uixler wtium (ii(.> 
government gained consitleruble sfrongib. 1 

Ho wa.s succeeded by Solomon, his son, 1 i 
celebrated for Ills wl.<doni and his magnill- 
cenee: he rendered the people hapj-y by 
continual peace, and by the encouragement ‘ 
of commerce; he the reputation of ji 

being a wise prince, and bis writings and i ' 
Ills laws were received and ♦•steenied in tli« 
nmsi di.stant countries, with all thevenc^ 
ration ilicy deserved. Ills son, Uehobofuo, 
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% senseless despot, ruled the Ismelites 
with an iron ro£ Ten of the tribes sepa* 
rated themselves from his government, and 
chose Jeroboam for their king, rnlestine 
now became two kingdoms; the one called 
Jndnh, and the other Israel. A difference 
In religion was soon after lntn>duccd: that 
called the Samaritan, or Israelite, was em* 
braced by the ten tribes; while Judah and 
Benjamin kept to the ancient usage of their 
forefathers. 

Under Hosea, king of Israel, the ten 
tribes were carried awaj- captive to Nine¬ 
veh, by Salmanazer. 

Nebuchadnezzar very soon placed the 
people of Judah in the like unhappy situa¬ 
tion of the people of Israel. After having 
conquered Jerusalem, he transported them 
to Babylon, the capital of his empire. Tills 
captivity Iaste<I seventy years, wlicn Cyrus 
gave tliem the liberty of returning to their 
country. Great numbers accepted the of¬ 
fer, conducted by Zcrnbahel, Nchemlah, and 
Bsdras. They rebuilt Jcrusaleni and the 
temple. They roesiabllshed their state, 
and lived under their own laws, paying a 
small tribute to the kings of Persia; and 
suffered Idolatry no more to take place of 
their devotion to the true God. 

The Jews were subject to the kings of 
Persia at tho time Alexander iiiado the 
conquest of that empire. At his dcatli, his 
vast dominions were divided between his 
principal captains; and the king of Syria 
had a i>art of Juda>a ; but lying, ns it were, 
upon the frontiers of both Syria and Egypt, 
It suffered severely from alternate Inva¬ 
sions. Jerusalem, since the Babylonian 
captivity, had no partlculargovernors who 
took upon thernsolves the title of king; 
tlie hlgh-prlcsts lield tho Interior adiiilnls- 
tratlon, and wero respected ns tnucli as If 
they had actually been in possession of the 
throne. 

Ptolemy Soter besieged Jerusalem, and 
carried away one hundred thousand cn|>- 
tlves, wliom he jllspersed through Eg}*pt, 
Libya, and the country about Cyrone, where 
their posterity for many centuries after 
c^mtlniied to exist. During this I'criod, Si¬ 
mon, surnnmed tho Just, was hlgh-prlest: 
a mati not less remarknhlo for his merits 
ns a governor, than for his eminent piety. 
Piider his direction the canon of the Old 
Testament was cotn|>leted, and thencefor¬ 
ward transmitted to future generations 
without further rcvlsal: n.o. 202. It was 
about this time that the sect of the Saddu- 
ceos arose, wlio denied the existence of a 
future state. They wore, however, Infcrlnr 
in nuinhers and popularity to the IMiari- 
secs, who entertained a decided belief in 
tlie resurrection, and In tho doctrine of 
fiitiiro rewards and punishments. Umler 
tlio patronage of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
tlie Hebrew Scriptures were translated Into 
iJreck, for the benelli J)f the Jews residing 
in Egypt. Tills version is usually called 
tlio Sepluagint, because, according to tra¬ 
dition, tlio tntislatliin was entrusted to 
seventy persons. 

The situation of the .lews under the Sy¬ 
rians was various. Aniioclius Epiphanes, 
wishing to alter tliclr religious nplnlons. 


took Into his own hands the power of cot> 
ferrlng the high priesthood which he dJ»> 
posed of according to his caprice. He pil¬ 
laged the temple, and put Eleazer to death; 
andnlso the seven hrothers,Maccahees,wlth 
their mother. He also caused to be put to 
tho 6%vord, on the sabbath-day, all those 
that had assembled together for the pur¬ 
pose of devotion. Tills cruel and unjust 
persecution c.auscd the Jews to rebel: they 
were headed by Mattathlas; and, after his 
death, by bis son, tho celebrated Judas 
Maccabeus, the defender of the religion, 
and the saviour of his country. That hero 
being killed in battle, was succeeded by 
Jon.athan, who united In himself the spiri¬ 
tual and temporal powers. Ills brother 
Simon succeeded, and was c<iunlly celo- 
bmted for his wisdom os his virtues, and 
was the first of his nation who had govern¬ 
ed Judxa peacc.ably and absolutely since 
the return from Babylon. He was killed 
at a banquet, and was succeeded by his 
son, John Hyreanus, who was succeeded 
by Judas, surnnmed Arlstobulus, assuming 
to himself the title of king. 

Alexander Jnnnrous was the next king, a 
hero very little Inferior to David. He Irft 
two sons, Hyreanus and Arlstolmius. The 
former held the sceptre during the life of 
Alexandra, his mother; hut, soon after the 
death of th.at princess, Arlstobulus declared 
war against his brother, and deprived him 
of his kingdom. 

Ju(la*a having become a Roman province, 
I’oinpey tlie Great, its conqueror, reestab¬ 
lished Hyreanus in the government, and 
took with him Arlstobulus to Rome, to 
licightcn tho glory of his triumph. Plira- 
atc.s, king of Partlila, deposed Hyrcatius, 
and put In his place Antigonus, son of 
Arlstobulus. Soon after Herod, suruamed 
the Great, an Idumenn by birth, niid pa¬ 
tronised by Antony, obtained permission 
from the Romans to assume the title of 
king of the Jews. 

This prince, although a tyrant to Ills 
subjects and to his family, added lustre to 
the Jewish nation : he repaired Jerusalem, 
rebuilt the temple, and procured to him¬ 
self successively the favour of Cassius, Cj»- 
sar, Antony, and Octavius; augmenting 
his power by the art wliich he possessed of 
pleasing those of wliom ho held his crown. 
In his reign Jeso.s CiiniST w.as horn. 

After the death of Herod, Augustus 
divided the government of Jud;ea between 
the eons of Herod: he bestowed one half 
upon Archelaus, and the other half upon 
Hcrod-Aiitipas and Philip. Nine years 
afterwards, Augustus, being dissatisfied 
with their conduct, sent them Into exile, 
and placed the government of Judtea under 
tho pn>-consul of SyrI.a. 

The governors appointed by the Romans 
over the Jews were for the most part ty¬ 
rants, which served to strengthen In them 
the propensity for revolt. They had been 
taught that a descendant of the house of 
David should deliver them from oppres¬ 
sion : they bclleve<l that Hie time was near¬ 
ly arrived, and their Insolence increased as 
the fiillilment of the prediction, in their 
opluion, drew near. They were aliuost 
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In continual srdltlnn : and althoupli spvero- 

■ w runislied f"r ibolr turbulence, tliclr 

■ ardour lu a cause wherein they supposed 
tlieir o^-n liberties, and those of their 
posterity depended, was not the least diini- 

*^*In^the year ea after Christ, the standard 
; of revolt was set vip. Jerusalem was bo 
BleRed by Cestlus, wlioin the Jews com¬ 
pelled to retire. Nero, who was then In 
*Achala, no sooner heard of that event, than 
he sent Ve.<i»astan Into Palestine, f«»r the 
purpose of effecting that conquest which 
Cestlus had been found unequal to obtain. 

Vespasian, who had already distinguished 
himself In Germany and Britain, entered 
' this devoted country witli a well discl- 
! pllucd army; and as he encountered every 
I wlicro a fierce resistance, he put to the 
I sword men, women, and children. All the 
I cities and towns that hay in the way of 
hlsmarch were taken and plundered. Those 
persons who escaped tlie cruelty of the 
conqueror, fled to Jerusalem, then In the 
I hands of two furious parties, each of whom 
I persecuted their opponents with unfeeling 
cruelty. Civil war and assassination be¬ 
came the consequences of their unbridled 
I rage, and the priests themselves were not 
I exempt from the popular fury, 
f The siege of Jerusalem was suspended 
i»y the death of Nero. Three emperors 
iiiounted the throne; Galba, Otho, and 
Vitcllius; all of whom died violent deaths. 
At length Vespasian was elected to the pur- 
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plo. ITe Immediately sent his son Titus to 
Jerusalem, to finish a war which he hud so 
successfully begun. 

Titus having arrived before Jerusalem 
previous to the feast of Easter, took his 
station on tlic Mount of Olive.s, and. Invest¬ 
ing tlie city, sun’imnded it with a wall. 
Hanked with tlilrty towers. The magazines 
(►f corn had been destroyed by Ore, and a 
most cruel famine raged wUhfn the city; 
hut, notwithstanding tlieir terrible situar 
tion, the besieged refused Die advantageous 
conditions offered to them by the Il<>man 
gencml. At length he became nmster of 
ilio city,which was nearly reduced to ashes, 
and also of the temple. A scene of but¬ 
chery then coinineiiced, and was continued 
for several days, until Jerusalem was left 
utterly desolate. 

According to Josephus, eleven hundred 
thousand persons perlsheddiirliig (hosiegc, 
and at the capture; and those that were 
taken prisoners were made slaves. The 
inisfortunes of Jerusalem were not con¬ 
fined to the Jew’s of that city, but ex¬ 
tended to the whole of that people under 
the Homan power; some were thrown to 
ferocious beasts at the public games, and 
others sold Into bondage. Tlie sufferingsi 
indeed, of the devoted inhab!tai]ts,fraught 
as some of the scenes are with tlirilling 
Interest, are such ns liumanity slmdders 
to contemplate, and over which pity is glad 
to throw a veil. 





THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF GREECE. 


TiTPi Rcvcral portions of the Greek or Hel¬ 
lenic race Inhabited not only the c«>uutry 
which Is generally known by the name of 
Greece, but large districts In foreign and 
sometimes distant lands. Wherever the 
Greek went he carried his country with 
him; if he settled In the coasts of Asia 
Minor, of Sicily, Italy, or Africa, the place 
In which he chose to dwell became at once 
a part of Hellas; and hence arose the two¬ 
fold division which spoke of continental 
Greece, as distinguished from the scattered 
Greece which comprised the Islands of the 
JEgxim and all the colonies which were 
from time to time sent out from the mother 
countD’ or stale. 

Continental Greece, or Greece Proper, 
lay between the 36th and 40th parallels of 
north latitude and between the 2 iet and 
29 th degrees of cast longitude. Its length 
from the north of Thessaly to the southern¬ 
most point of the Peloponnesus was about 
250 miles; Us breadth from the coast of the 
Adriatic to that of the .aigman, between 
the 39th and 40th degrees of north lati¬ 
tude, was about 120 miles; thus giving an 
area somewhat loss than that of Por- 
cugal.» Full of mountains and marshes. 
It presented scanty means for luicrnal 
communication; and In many parts of It 
the chief Intercourse between one city and 
another arose from the transference of the 
rattle from summer to winter pastures. 
But the means of transit by sea wore so 
abundant as to determine the general char¬ 
acter of the people. Attica had a coast on 
two sides. Indented with many Inlets; the 
Corinthian gulf doubled tbn roa.<t line 
between northern and southern lirccce: 
and Corinth Itself lay open to a commerce 
which flowed in at once from Italy and 
Asia Minor. Almost every part of the 
country then was within reach from tlie 
sea: and In addition to this. Intercourse 
was to he kept up with the l.slands and 
colonics whose .inhabitants prided tlicm- 
selvcs on their Hellenic blood, language, 
and religion. The geographical character 
of Attica clTcciually determined the mari¬ 
time supremacy of Athens. Butthephysical 
features of continental Greece, which pr<y 
vented any constant intercourse by land, 
fostered that love of local ludcpcndcnce 
which especially characterised the Greek 
mind. Each town was a unit, wlilch stood 
aloof from even- other, while to e.acli in¬ 
habitant his city was Ills country ; and thus 
while the Greek looked on ail who were 
sprung from the common Hellenic stock as 
his kinsmen, and drew abroad line of de¬ 
marcation between them and thebnrOnrmn 
world without, he never rose to that hlca 
of national life which It was reserved f‘»r 
l^mo to dcvclopc, StllK altlum^^ii thej 
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could not be said to have a national as dl» 
tlngiushcd from a civil existence, the Hel¬ 
lenic character was no empty abstraction. 
It stood out In marked contrast from that 
of every other people. We can only de¬ 
scribe it by ita feattires, but these are very 
easily discovered. We do not find in any 
city or state of historical Greece such liablta 
or practices as those of human sacrifices, 
or the mutilation of criminals, selling of 
children Into slavery, polygamy, and still 
less the feeling of absolute obedience to¬ 
wards one man. All these customs might be 
pointed out amongst Egyptians, Persians, 
Thracians, &c„ but, on the other hand, the 
latter regarded as unseemly the habit of 
running, wrestling, &c., with the body 
naked, as was custom.ary especially at the 
great religious festivals which furnished a 
powerful bond of union among the Greeks. 

Thus then, at the beginning of authentic 
history, we find a pec»ple whose character 
; we can describe with the greatest exactness; 
but of whose previous condition we can 
say little positively. We have many names 
of peoples who are said to h.ave preceded 
them: Pelasglans, Curetes, Lcleges, Cau- 
cones, &c.; but they belong rather to le¬ 
gendary than to historical Greece : and we 
know nothing of the events which ‘mine- 
dlately brought about that condition of 
things which we find when Greek history 
really begins. Undoubtedly the Homeric 
poems exhibit a realsoclely which had a 
historical existence, and these nowhere 
speak of Hellenes, but of a people who 
are called Argives, or dwellers in Argos, 
a name which seems to have been almost 
coextensive with the later Hellas. Of these 
Argives the ruling order had the name 
of Achxans, while In reference to their 
common military service they bore the 
name of Danal. But somehow or other 
the society of the Homeric poems passed 
away before the coinmcnccmciit of Greek 
history, leaving, however, enough of evi¬ 
dence to prove the identity of the people. 
Still they do not carry us further back, and 
still less do they furiiUh us any grounds 
for believing in the existence «)f Pheenician 
or Egyptian colonics in Bccotia, Attica, «)r 
elsewhere. The tale of Cecropsaiid his Saltic 
origin isentlrely lcgond.iry:Cecropshiinsclf 
Is a superhuman being, with a monstrous 
form, half man. half scrpeiit.t Deucalion, 
Cadmus, and Phoroneus are to us mere 
names: Ilellen, Dorus, Ion and iEolus are 
mere .abstractions expressive of blood rcla- 
tion between one tribe and another. Some of 
these belong strictly to the mythical speech 
which they brought with them from thoir 
original Aryan home, and from which was 
ilcvelopcd their wonderful system of my 
thology. Cadmus and Europa belong U 
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Ilic same class of names with riicebus and 
Dfti'litie, Keplialus, and Prorris. In the 
language of the Vcdic hyniiis these names 
express sitnply the Dawn or the Dew, tl>e 
Sun, thoMoriiingor the Evening. In their 
western home, tlie Greeks retained t])e 
names, but either wholly or In part they 
bad forgotten their meanings; and so 
Daphne, or the Dawn, hccaino a maiden 
who was h'vcd hy Pluubus, who once had 
been only tlie Suti. So again the beautiful 
myth of Demeter and Persejihone (Ceres 
and Pr«)serpitie)exprcssessimply tlie Inter¬ 
change of summer and winter; and Its 
localisation atElcusIs or elsewhere was the 
iuevitahle result when chat meaning w:is 
only In part remembered.* 

We may come down to names and events 
which seem to Ijavc something more of an 
historical character; to tlie laic of Troy, 
and the legends of Theseus, lieraclcs, or 
Minos. But on e.'ianiinatioii these become 
asunsubstantlnl ns the rest. In theoplniou 
of Herodotus, Minns was a superhuman 
being; and Tliesens and Heracles are asso- 
clatedinicgends which belong as clearly to 
the mythical world as those of Zeus, Apollo, 
or Demcter. So again what Is called the 
Dorian migration may he the account «)f 
some real event, greatly cfiloured or dis¬ 
torted by tlio variations of oral tradlthm. 
All tliat wc can safely say of It Is that it 
professes to account for Ibe fact tliat a 
people called Dorians came at a later time 
to occupy that country which in the 
Homeric poems Is spoken as being held by 
the Aclia^ns. It is the same with such 
names us those of Temenus, Cresphontes, 
or Dycurgus. That there was at Sparta a 
body of legislation wlilch was Inscribed to 
the last-named lawgiver, cannot of course 
be doubted; but this tells us nothing of 
tlie man, and the address of the Pytlil.on 
priestess on his approaching to consult the 
god at Delphi + pointedly gives him a 
divine rntlier than a human character. 
So also the Trojan war may have been some 
real event, or course of events, out of 
which sprung the Greek colonies of Asia 
Minor. Wc can neither afflnn nor deny this. 
The tale of tlie war is esscntlallv a loamui 
from which we KUinot strip aw^xv vraac is 
fabulous or incredible and then e me 
restas historj': and its many contradictions 
and iin])ossibillties did not csca]>e the 
discernment of Herodotus liinisclf. In 
short, we know notliing of Achilles or 
l‘lill()ctctes, or Hector, —althougii we may 
believe in the real e.xislence of tlie state of 
society described in tlie poems whicli iiave 
made tlieir names familiar to us. Here and 
there in times long subsequent to the age 
of tlie Homeric poems some isolated event 
may stand out as possessing a liistorical 
cliaracter. In greater or less degree,— as 
fur example, tlie Messeniaii wars; but tlie 
coniiimons history of Greece dates, as Mr. 
Grole has remarked, from a period inucli 
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later tlian even tliat of the first recorded 
Olympiad, 776 n. c. 

W'lien at length wc arrive at a fairly his¬ 
torical time, we sec a collection of states 
some of which are niouarchlcal and arlslo- 
cratical, but most of whicli have adopted a 
republican constitution. Soinetinios these 
repulilics were overthrown byusurpiTs who 
received the special name of tyrants to 
distinguish tlieni from all lawful and here¬ 
ditary kings and rulers : but although their 
condition was In some degree fluctuating, 
tills period marks a lime of great and rapid 
progress. 

If tiie population of any state liccame too 
numerous, colonics were sent out; forex- 
ample, in tlie seventh and eiglitli centuries, 
the powerful colonies of Khcgiuin, Syni- 
ense, Sybaris, Croton, Tarentum, Gcla, 
I.ocris, a»id Messana wore planted in Sicily 
and the souiliern j'ai t.s of Italy. The small 
Independent states of Grwee needcil a com¬ 
mon bond of miion. Tliis bond was found 
in the temple of Detplii, the Ami*Uictyonic 
council, and tiie solemn games, among 
which the Olympic were tlie most distln- 
gnislied ; tiie institution, or rather revival 
of which,776 B.C.. furnishes theGreeks with 
a chronological era. From tliis time, Atliena 
and Sparta began to surpass the otlier stales 
of Greece in power and iniponance. 

At the time of the Persian war, Greece 
had already made Important advances In 
civilisation. Besides the art of i>oetry, we 
find tliat philo$ui>hy began to bo cultivated 
600 B.c., and even earlier In Ionia and 
Lower Italy tlian in Greece Proper. Sta¬ 
tuary and painting were in a flourishing 
condition. The important colonies of Mas- 
sllia (Marseilles), In Gaul, and Agrlgentum, 
In Sicily, were founded. Athens was con 
tiiiually extending her commerce, and cs- 
tablislied important commercial posts in 
Tlirace. In Asia Minor, the Grecian colo¬ 
nics were brought under tlie dominion of 
tlie Lydian Croesus, and soon after under 
that of Cyrus. Greece Itself was threat¬ 
ened with a similar fate by the Persian 
kings, Darius and Xerxes. Thou the heroic 
sjiirit of tlie free Greeks showed Itself In 
its «reato:t brilliancy. Atliens and Sp.arta 
.'itiiie witiistood tlie vast armies of 
tne I'ersiiin; and the battles ot Marathon, 
TUerniopylce, and Plata'a, as well as the sea 
fights at Arlemisium, Salamis, and Mycalc, 
taught tlie I’ersians that tlie Greeks were 
not to be sulidued by them. Athens now 
exceeded all tlie other slates in splendour 
and In p<iwer. Tliesuprcinacy wlilch Sparta 
ha<l hiilierto maintained, devolved on tliis 
city, whose commander, Cimon, compelled 
the I’ersiaiis to acknowledge the independ¬ 
ence of Asia Slinor. Athens was also the 
centre of the arts and sciences. The Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war now broke out, Sparta being 
no longer able to eiiilure tlie overbear¬ 
ing pride of Atliens. Tlie war devastated 
(Jreeoc, and enslaved Athens, until Thrn- 
sybuliis again restored its freedom : and, 
for a short time, Sparta was conipelled, In 
licr turn, to bend before tlie Theban heroes, 
EpaniiiM'iidas and 1‘elopldas. In spite of 
li'ese ilistnrbaiices, poets, pliibisophers, 
artists, and staicsmen. continuci< to arise, 
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eommerce flourished* and manners and cus¬ 
toms were carried to the Uighesc degree of 
rettnoinent. But that unhapi)y i>eriod bad 
now arrlrcd. when the Greeks, ceasing to 
free, oeas^ to advance In civilisation. 

A kingdom, foriiicd by conquest, bad 
grown up on the north of Greece, the ruler 
of which, rUIUp, united courage with cun¬ 
ning. The dissensions which prevailed 
among the different states, afforded him an 
opportunity to execute his amhltious plans, 
and the battle of Clnvronea, 3.'t8 b.c., gave 
Macedonia the command of all Greece. 
vain did the subjugated states hope t 
heamie free after his death. Tlio destruc¬ 
tion of Thebes was sufliclent to subject 
all Greece to the young Alexander. This 
prince, as generalissimo of the Grcelcs, 
gained the most splendid vtctoriesover the 
Persians. An attempt to llbcrato Greece, 
occasioned by a false report of his death, 
was frustrated by Antipalcr. Tlie Lamlan 
war, after the death of Alexmider, was 
equally unsuccessful. Greece was now 
little better than a Macedonian province. 
Luxur}' had enervated the ancient counige 
and energy of the nation. At length, most 
of the states of southern Greece, Sparta and 
/Etolla excepted, extended the Achaean 
league, for the maintenance of their free- 
dt»m against the Macedonians. A dispute 
having arisen between this league and 
Sparta, the former applied ti> Maced^mia for 
hell*, and was victorious. But this friend- 
ship was soon fatal, for It Involved Greece 
In ll>c contest between Philip and the Ro¬ 
mans, who, at first. Indeed, restored freedom 
to the Grecian states, while they changed 
JBlolla, and soon after Macedonia, Into Ro¬ 


man provinces; but they afterwards began 
to excite dissensions In the Aclncau league. 
Interfered In the quarrels of the Greeks, 
and finally compelled them to take up arras 
to maintain their freedom. S«> uneqiml a 
contest could not long remain undecided: 
the capture of Corlntb, 146 ac.. placed the 
Greeks iu the power of the Komaus. 

During the whole period which elapsed 
between the battle of Chieronea and the 
destruction of Corinth by Che Romans, the 
arts and sciences flourished among the 
Greeks; Iiidocd, the golden age of the arts 
was in the time of Alexander. TheGreclan 
colonies were yet in a more nourishing 
condition than tlic motlier country; espe¬ 
cially Alexandria, in Egypt, which became 
the seat of learning. As they, also. In pro¬ 
cess of time, fell under tliedomlnlonof the 
Romans, they iK'cajne, like their mother 
country, the Instructors of their con¬ 
querors. . . . 

In the time of Augusts, the Greeks lost 
even the shadow of tiieir former freedom, 
and ceased to be an ludopendent people, 
ulihough their language, juanners, customs, 
learning, arts, and uiste spread over the 
wlutlollomanempire. Thecharactcrof the 
nation was now s*ink so low, that the 
mans esteemed a Greek «iS the most worth¬ 
less of creatures. Asiatic luxury had wholly 
corrupted them ; their juicient love of free¬ 
dom and Independence was extinguished; 
and a mean servility was substituted In Us 
place. At the beginning of the fourth cen¬ 
tury, the nation scarcely showed a mice oJ 
the noble characteristics of their fathers 
The barbarians so<in after began t.»eU 
rtiinous incurelons lulu Greece. 



THE mSTORY OF ROME. 


Tr (says Dr. Arnold, in h(s admirable his> 
tory) it is hard to carry back uur ideas of 
Rome from its actual state to the period 
of Its highest splendour, it is yet harder 
to go back in fancy to a time still more 
distant, a time earlier than the beginning 
of its authentic history, before man's art 
had completely rescued the very soil of the 
future city from the doininiouof nature. 
Here also it Is rain to attempt accuracy in 
the details, or to be certain that the sevo- 
ral features In our description all existed 
at the same period. It is enough if we can 
Image to ourselves some likeness of the 
original state of Home, before the under¬ 
taking of those great works which are as¬ 
cribed to the late kings. 

Tbo Pomterium of the original city on 
the Palatine, as described by Tacitus, in¬ 
cluded not only the hill itself, btit some 
portion of the ground immediately below 
it; It did not, however, reach as far as 
any of the otiicr hills. Tlic valley be¬ 
tween the Palatine and the Aventlne, after¬ 
wards the site of the Circus Maximus, was 
In the earliest tlme.s covered with water; 
so also was the greater part of the valley 
between the Palatine and the Capitollne, 
the ground afterwards occupied by the 
Roman forum. 

But the city of the Palatine hill grew in 
process of time, so as to become a city 
of seven hills. Not the seven famous hills 
of imperial or republican Rome, but seven 
spots more or less elevated, and all belong¬ 
ing to three only of the later seven hills, 
that Is, to the Palatine, the C^lian, and 
the Esquilinc. At this time Rome, already 
a city on seven hills, was distinct from tlie 
Sabine city on the Capltoline, Qulrlnal, and 
Vlinlual hills. The two cities, altliough ' 
united under one government, had still a 
sejiHi-ate existence: tlicy were not com¬ 
pletely blended Into one till the reigns of 
the later kings. The territory of the ori¬ 
ginal Rome during its first period, the true 
Ager Romanus, could be gone round In a 
single day. It did not extend beyond the 
Tllierat all, nor probably beyond the Anlo; 
and on the east and south, where It had 
must room to spread. Its limit was between 
flveand six miles from the city. This Ager 
Romanus was the exclusive property of the 
Roman people, that Is, of the houses; It did 
not Include the lands conquered from tlie 
Latins, and given back to tliem again when 
the Latins became the plei/$, or commons 
of Rome. 

Well Indeed may the enquiring historian 
exclaim—And now wliat was Rome, and 
what was the country around It, which 
have botli ac*iulred an interest such as can 
cease only when earth itself shall perisli? 
The hills of Ruiue die continues) are such 
as we rarely sec in England ; low In bciirlit, 
but with Sleep and rocky sides. In early 


times the wood remained In natural patches 
amidst the buildings, as at this day It 
grows here and there on the green sides 
of the .^lonte Teslaceo. Across the Tiber 
the ground rises to a greater height than 
that of the R»»nian hills, but Its summit 
is a level unbroken line, while the heights, 
which opposite to Rome rise immediately 
from the river, under tlie names of Jani- 
culus and Vaticaiius, then sweep away to 
sonic distance from It, aud return in tlieir 
highest and boldest form at the Mons Ma¬ 
rius, just above tlic Mllvian bridge and the 
Flaminlanroad. Tliusto tlie west the view 
Is Immediately bounded ; but to the north 
and north-east the eye ranges over the low 
ground of the Caniiiagna to the nearest 
line of the Apennines, which closes up, as 
with a gigantic wall, all the Sabine, Latin, 
and Volsclan lowlands, while over it are 
siill distinctly to be seen the high summits 
of the central Apenlnnes, covered with 
snow, even at this day, for more than six 
nionilis In tlic year. Soutli and south-wc«i 
lies the wide plain of the Campagiia; its 
level line succeeded by the equally level 
line of the sea, which can only be dis 
tlnguishcd from it by the brighter light 
rcliccted from its waters. Ea.-tward, after 
ten miles of plain, the view is bounded by 
the Alban hills, a cluster of high bold 
points rising out of the Campagiia, on the 
highest of which (about 3.000 feet) stood 
the temple of Jupiter Jmtiaris, the scene 
of the common worshi|i of all the i>eople 
of the Latin name. Immediately under 
this highest point lies the crater-like basin 
of the Alban lake; and on Its nearer rim 
might be seen the trees of the grove tif 
Ferentia, where the Latins held the great 
civil assemblies of their nation. Further 
to the north, on the edge of the Alban hills, 
looking towards Rome, was the town and 
citadel of Tusculum; and bevond this, a 
lower summit crowned with the walls and 
towers of Lal>icum seems to connect the 
Alban hills with the line of the Apen¬ 
nines, just at tlie spot where the citadel 
of Pneiieste, high up on tlie mmiiiiaiii 
side marks tlie opening Into the country 
of tlie nerniciaiis, and into the valleys of 
the streams tii.it feed the l^yrls. 

Returning nearer to Rome, tlie lowland 
country of the Catnpagna Is broken by long 
green swelling ridges. The streams are 
dull and sluggish, but the hill sides above 
them coiisuantly break away into little rock 
cliffs, whereon every ledge the wild fig now 
strikes out its branches, and tufts of broom 
are clustering, but which In old times form¬ 
ed the natural strength of the clcidels of 
the numerous cities of Latiuiii. Except in 
these nariiiw dells, the jiresent asi.ect of 
the (ymntry is all bare and desolate, with 
no trees nor any human haliitation. But 
anciently, in the early times of Rome, it 





WM hiU of Independent eltles, and In Its 
population and the careful cultivation of 
Us little garden-like farms, must have re* 
semhled the most nourishing parts of Lom¬ 
bardy. Sach was Rome, and such Its neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

'When It can be shown that the accounts 
of almost every event In Homan history, 
down to the time of the Pnnlc wars, In¬ 
volve contradictions more or less Impor¬ 
tant, nothing Is gained by any attempt to 
draw up a connected narrative of the first 
four centuries after thealleged date for the 
founding of the city. The examination of 
the accounts handed down to us may yield 
here and there some historical resiiUs; but 
we.nrast content ourselves with wli.it Is so 
obtained, without seeking for a knowledge 
of details wiilch is unattainable. Thus, the 
traditions of the repU period tell us of an 
Etruscan dynasty which ruled atiloine.and 
ordered the erection of large public works. 
This rule of Etruscan kings may or may 
not be true; but of these works some, as 
for example the Cloaca Maxima, still exist, 
and by their magnitude attest conclusively 
the fact that a very strong government of 
some kind existed at Rome long before 
the period of which we have any authen¬ 
tic hlstor)'. Again, the analogy of Greek 
history Wi)ulil go far towards showing that 
Rome was first regiil ami then republican. 
&> again, it seems not uitrcasonablc to con¬ 
clude that the traditionary struggles of pa¬ 
tricians and plebeians point to some real 
distinction of orders, although we may 
not lie able to define exactly the dis¬ 
tinction between plebeians and clients, or 
to account for the origin of the Ramnes, 
Titlenses.and Luccrcs, who are called s<imo- 
tlmcs the three patrician tribes, sometimes 
tiie three centuries of horsemen. Still 
more when we find certain phrases, expres¬ 
sive of old judicial or civil usages, employed 
by later writers, like Livy, who liad a very 
vague notion uf their meaning, we seem to 
be justified In believing that such phrases 
were really liandcd down from a time to 
which they historically applied. Thus when 
lavy says that certain laws were p:issed 
or acts done by the Tlebs with the consent 
of the I’opulus, this may be taken as prov¬ 
ing that the distinction between the two 
was not fictitious but strictly historical. 
Some light, again. Is thrown on the early 
history of Romo by its relations with 
foreign countries. Thus a treaty was pre¬ 
served which was made between Rome and 
Carthage by the consul Spiirius Cassius, 
who is also said to have formed Die confed¬ 
eracy of Romans, Latins, and Ilernlclans. 
But this treaty proves also that the Romans 
had at this time a foreign trade of which 
their traditionary history says little or 
n«»thlng. Hence to take the traditions of 
such a time, as Nicbulir did. and In one 
place to si'Cak of Romulus or Numa as un¬ 
doubtedly fictitious, and In .another to treat 
them as If they were historical, is most 
unsafe and deceptive. Ami, therefore, In- 
steail of attempting to determine how 
nmeh history lies under tlicse traditional 
U 1 I 08 , It may be of more use to I'oint out 
I »omo of the contradictions wliich run 


thn)ugh them. Tlte whole narrative has 
been minutely examined by Sir Cornewall 
Lewis in his work on the Credibility of 
Early Roman History; and to that work 
we must refer the reader who may wish 
to master thoroughly a question which in¬ 
volves tlie most momentous consequences. 

The history of Romulus Is ‘ with few ex¬ 
ceptions a mosaic or patchwork of explana¬ 
tory legends pieced together and thrown 
into a narrative form. These legends are 
partly political and Institutional; partly, 
monumental and local; partly rcllgtousand 
ritual. In splto of his youth (for he is 
only eigliteen when he founds Rome) and 
his'enrly life passed among herdsmen and 
in rustic pursuits, Romulus appears from 
the very commencement of his reign, as a 
wise legislator versed In all the arcana 
of political science.’* Hence Cicero attrb 
bates the choice of Rome as the site of 
the future capital, to the wise foresight of 
the founder; but this runs counter to the 
legend which affirms It to have been built on 
the si>ot where the Iivfants, when exposed, 
were suckied by the wolf. Thus again, 
‘the story of the asylum was some local 
legend: that of the rape of the Sabines 
Illustrated the origin of a festiviil; that of 
the intervention of the S;ibinc women was 
probably a separate story ; but In the 
narrative as we read it, the :isylum is the 
cause of the rape of the Sabine women, and 
tlic rape of the S:iblne women Is the cause 
of tlieir Interposition between the hostile 
armies. The three events, once independent 
of eacii other, have become continuous 
links In tlie same historical cliain.’ This 
rape of the Sabine women lia.s been token, 
by some modern historical critics, as point¬ 
ing to a time when there was mi reciprtica) 
right of marriage between the Romans and 
the Salilncs, even after they had formed a 
feileration ; but Sir G. Lewis remarks that 
'ilioscwlio consider Romulus and Talius 
ns faliulous and not real personages, as 
mere names of nrtors In a fictitious drama, 
CJinnot with propriety regard their joint 
sovereignty as Implying thescp.arate exls^ 
eiicc tif a Roman and a Sabine community 
on the site of Rome, and the rape of the 
Sabine women as typic.al of Die absence of 
a right of Intermarriage between them.' 

The reign of Romulus is said to have 
l»een fulUiwed by an Interregnum In which 
seventy-three senators tilled in turn the 
regal office during a yearuf 36i days; 
but 'that so many transfers of the supreme 
power should, at a lime when all constitu¬ 
tional and legal checks were In a very rude 
and inefficient slate, have been quietly 
made, is wholly Incredible.’ Sir G. Lewis 
adds, liowcver. that ‘the existence of the 
iiumeand institution of the interregnum in 
the historical ace of Rome may be consi¬ 
dered as a proof of its derivation from the 
regal period,’ but as Implying at the same 
time’an elective royalty; for hcreditju-y suc¬ 
cession such an Institution is not needed.' 

Numa is throughout the embiidlment of 
a religious and politieal idea, lie is the 
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I I founder of the principal rcMt'ious institu¬ 
tions, as well as orders of priests ; lie Is tlic 
I favourite of the iiympii Egcria, who im¬ 
parts to him a superhuman wisdom; be¬ 
loved by gods ami men.hesjicnds life with¬ 
out trouble or disaster, and passes away 
from it without pain. Other legends in the 
place of Egerla name Pytbagoi'as as his 
teacher: but when * Polybius and otlier 
careful historians came to compare the 
time assigned to Kunia with the date of 
Pythagoras, they perceived that the disci¬ 
ple must have lived above a century and a 
half before the tnaster, and therefore that 
tlie story was false.’ 

The reign of his successor was signalised 
by the combat of the Horatii and Curiatii, 
wliich was to determine tlic relations of . 
the lloinans and the Albans. Dionysius I 
says that a certain Alban had twin daugh-1 
ters, who were married the one to the 
Homan Horatlus, the other to the Alhan 
Curlatlus, and that each of these twins pro¬ 
duced three sons at the first birtli; but 
‘ Livy knows noiliing of tlieirafilnity ; and 
lie adds that it is even uncertain to wliirh 
nation each set of brothers holongod.' 
Throughout the story the aecounts of 
Livy and Dionysius arc eqttally contradic¬ 
tory; and tlie combat Itscif Is not said to 
liave produced any result. The death of 
Hostilius Is said by one account to have 
been caused by lightning which snjotc liim 
for his impiety, hut auotlicr version states 
that he was murdered byAnens Mnreius, 
who set the place on lire, and invented the 
story of the lightning to srreen liiinself. 

Tlicnext king, Aliens Marrius, makes war 
on the Latins, and, according to Livy, drew 
up for this purpose the ceremonial of de¬ 
claring war: but Dionysius and Plutarch 
attribute these ceremonies to Numa, and 
' Cicero represents Tullus Hostilius as the 
autlior of tlic forms of demanding redress 
which LI^t ascribes to Ancus.’ 

His successor is said to liave boon Tar- 
quinius Priscu.s, whose wars are desci ibed 
with great mlnutcnoss of detail by Dionv- 
sius,whIleotherwritersseeiii to know little 
or nothing about them ; ‘even if the nar- 
rative of his reign wore better attested, 
many circumstances In it would raise a 
doubt of Its credibility; the storv of the 
eagle flying away with his cap, and the 
cutting of the whetstone by Atius NaviiK 
are purely marvellous: the manner of bis 
introduction Into Rome, ami of his election 
to the royal dignity, is improbable ; ami 
his triumphant wars ag.ainst the Latins, 
without a single important reverse, lie 
beyond the limits of credibility.’ 

With Servius Tullius coinmenees .a niar- 
Tellous story,which In thebelicfof Niebuhr 
formed part of a great epic poem lost 
before the time of cnntempoi arj- historians. 

Of such loss there Is no evidence whatever • 
but the tale is remarkabicasdispl.nyingnot s 
nicrely a strong poetical clciucnt of grent c 
force and beauty, not merely the coiiim- t 
dictions which may be looked for in a o 
story full of the marvellous, but a l.arge b 
amount of plausible fiction, in the shape of 
legislative enactments which are not more 
rmiiaiillc than an English act of Parlia- I |: 


i- inent. In one version, Servius Is the son 
c of a God, born of a slave mimed Ocre.si.v 
I- Soon after his birth his mother saw his 
liead enveloped in flames ; when she awoke 
I- him, the fire was oxtinguisbed. Another 
r account makes him the i>osthmnous rliild 
5 of a chieftain who was slain In defending 
5 Corniculum against Taniuin : a third ver- 
r sfon represents him as being by birth an 
J Etiaiscan. On the murder of Tarnuln,Tana- 
t qnil secures the .acresslon of Servius with- 
- out an inicrregmnn. The legend in Livj 

I I represents him as succeeding to the throne 
in early manhood ; but almost immediatelv 
be has children old enough to be married 
to tlie cliildren of T.-irquin. So again, Ser- 
vius is said to have been murdered by Tar 
quin the I»roud, when the latter was a youn; 
man ; hut If lie was the son of Tanaquil, as 
Livy believes, he must have been 70 years 
old when he heramo king, 05 when he was 
expelled, and llOat his death. 

Having secured his election, Servfii* 
enters on the work of legislation, and In¬ 
consistencies In the legislative details 
take the place of contradictions ari.sing out 
of prodigies and wonders. The general 
tradition repre.^ents him as a poindar re¬ 
former, and as consulting cliiefiy tlio good 
of the l(‘wer class from a reniembranoe of 
his own servile origin. But Dionvsius and 
Livy both distinctly say that la-fore Ids 
lime the vote of ea. h citi/cii had an equal 
value, and the poor were on a perfectly 
equal footing with the rich. This condi¬ 
tion of tilings he is stated to have altered 
‘ by throwing the chief part of the burden 
of military service and of war taxes upon 
the rich, at the same time that he secures 
to them a decisive preponderance In the 
suflfrage.’ For Individual voting he substi¬ 
tuted voting by renturies. the vote of each 
centurj-being determined bvthe majority 
iml reckoning only as one. By making tlie 
centuries of the richer classes much iiiore 
tiiimcrous than those of the lower the 
rotes of the latter (that Is, of the great 
iiajority), could be neutralised and their 
nfiuenrelrretricvahly lost. • In theServian 
'onstitution, this jiriiiciple was carried to 
I very great length ; for according to Livy 
ind Dionysius, therenturios of the knights 
ind the first class amounted to niuety- 
•ight, being more than a majority of the lii.l 
■enturles ; and the sixth class, coinjin heiul- 

Iiigall the cit i/eiis of the lowest assessment 

which w.as doubtless the most iiuiihtous of 
all, formed nrly one century.’ But it fol¬ 
lows irresi>iibl.v. that ’if the clas.^cs of 
.‘-Jervius Avere introduced In the place of a 
system under which a jicrfcctly eqtial 'suf¬ 
frage existed for all ranks of riiizeiis, he 
could not he justly regarded as a popular 
reformer.’ Moreover, ’that a full contom- 
poniry account of tiu constitution of 
Sei vms, with statistical details of tlie as- 
sessinent and oliligations of tlie several 
cl.asses, should have been preserved, ainl 
that all.-iccunite meiunry of the other events 
of the reign should liave perished, is in the 
highest degree im[)robablc.' * 
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nf the presIdcQcy of the India Board, and 
the appoiuiment of the Mrst president 
under the administration of Mr. Pitt. He 
knows not only the causes which led to the 
creation of the office, but also the variotis 
stages of the proceedings, the debates In 
the senate, the speeches of the senators, 
the motives of their policy, the imitua! 
feelings of delicacy on the part of the con* 
suls, and all the other material circum¬ 
stances of the transaction. We are, there¬ 
fore, somewliat surprised, on comparing 
the account of Llvj'. to find the transaction 
represented in a totally different light. 
Livy places the creation of the dictator¬ 
ship three yeara earlier than Dionysius:’ 
and ‘so far Is Livy from sltaring the groat 
confidence of Dionysius In narrating tliis 
event, that he describes It as uncertain 
In what year and. under what consuls the 
dictatorsldp was created, or who first 
filled the office.’ 

The battle of the Lake Roglllus closes 
tlie eventful episode of the Tarquinlan dj'- 
iiasty. Livy speaks of tlie expelled kings 
as fighting and being wounded In tlic 
battle. Dionysius \vm not believe that a 
]]]an of the age of ninety could take an 
active share in the flglit, and in pl.aec of 
TarqulD puts his sons Sextus and Titus: 
l»ut Livy says nothing of Titus, and speaks 
of Sextus as having hecn killed at Gahli. 
But the battle is chiefiy memorable for the 
visible intervotition of tlie Ditiscuri, Castor 
and PoUux, who fight on helialf of the 
Uuinans, and with miraculous speed carry 
the news of their victory to Rome.* These 
wonders form an essential part of tlic 
story of tlie battle; and the latter must 
tall with tiic former. Tlius ends tlic his¬ 
tory of a period, which is involved in sucli 
a mass of contradictions tliat hardly any 
cv'uit throughout it can he received as 
worthy of credit. Tlie distrust dlsjdayed 
towards Collatiiiiis, the husband of Lu- 
cretla, is grounded on his kindred with die 
Tarquins, and Is explained by die existence 
of a Tarquinian jiariy at Rome. Bui die 
outrage which made him their bitter 
enemy was a sufficient pledge of Ills 
fidelity, and the existence of sucli a party 
goes against tlie popular tradition wtiii-h 
represents the rule of Tarquiti as equally 
detested by all classes. The facts of tlic 
war with Porsenna cannot be ascertained : 
hut all accounts agree tliat it was under¬ 
taken In order to bring aliout the restora¬ 
tion of the Tarquinll. According to some 
versions. Porsenna retreats .after making 
a treaty favourable to tlic Roinaiis: while 
the expressions of Tacitus and Pliny speak 
of a conquest and surrender of die city, 
and a disarming of the population so com¬ 
plete tliat iron was used fur agriculture 
only. Vet Porsenna, thus successful, makes 
no effort to restore the Tarquliis, for wlmin 
he is said to have uiiderlakcn the war; 
nor Is It possililc to explain the remissness 
of the Latins and other tribes lu not taking 
advantage of the weakness to which Rome 
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had been reduced, to crush her alto- 
gether.f 

A few years later, the struggles between 
the patricians and plebeians, greatly em¬ 
bittered by the deadly severity of the law 
of debt, led, we are told, to the celebrated 
secession of the latter to tlie Sacred Mount. 
The consuls cannot succeed in raising 
levies to help die Latins against the Volsri 
.and v®>iul;at length tlicy appoint as dic¬ 
tator, Manius Valerius, wlio prevails on tho 
pcojile to conic forward, on the promi'.io 
tliat plebei.ans serving on the legions shall 
bo protected against the creditors. The 
campaign Is brought to a .succe.ssful con¬ 
clusion ; but die senate refuses to carry 
out the promises of Valerius, and the le¬ 
gions secede to Mons .Sacer ; and from this 
point die narrative In Lfvy becomes ex¬ 
ceedingly simiile. The senate sends Mcnc- 
nius Agrippa, wiio addresses to diem the 
well-known apologue of the Belly and 
Limbs; the people are pacified by the In 
sdtutlon nf die tribunes, but nothing is 
said about die subject of debt wlilcli Is 
said to have causcil die secession. In 
Dionysius, on the other hand, wc liavc a 
narr.ativc as conipleto and inimite as • iba 
accounts given by Lord Clarendon of neg.i- 
tlations in die civil war, between die king 
and the parllanieiif, of whieh lie was per- 
s<mally cognisant,’and Meneiiiiis Agrippa 
makes a very long speecli in whirli tlie api>- 
loguc of die Belly and Limbs is not found. 
Tlic fable is reserved till die question lias 
been satisfactorily settled ; It U used to 
illustrate the relation of the orders, not 
as an argument to bring about tiieir re¬ 
conciliation. And tills singularly ininuto 
n.arr.advc belongs to a time wJileii Is ohier 
dian the battle of Marndioti, and onlv sl\- 
teen yc.ars .after die exjnilsioii of tlie i‘i>i.s- 
tratida*, ’coiiceniiiig which event the Athe¬ 
nians h.ul, according to Tiiucydides, most 
liniierfeet hleas in Ills time.'; In tliis nar¬ 
rative, a certain Lucius.I uni IIS Brutus plavs 
a very conspicnons part. Melnihr believes 
him to be an liiiaginary person, and lie is 
iiotnicntioned by any Boiiiaii writer. ’Wliat 
are we to tliiiik of a lii-^torical narrative, 
in wlitch a person.ageof this lmiiort;uiie, 
alleged to have occupied a conspicuous 
public office, Is considered fictitious?’ • If 
therefore, it is .admitted that a l.arge part 
of diciiarr.-ifive of Dionysius Is false, what 
good ground have wo for believing the 
re.st?’ The doubt Is incre.ased by the f;iet 
that Dionysius represents the relief of the 
plebeians from debt .as having been die 
result of dii.s secession. Cicero agrees with 
Livy in limiting tlie result to the institu¬ 
tion of tlie tribunate, and he further attri¬ 
bute.^ it to the eloquence, not of Merienius, 

but of die dictator ilanius Valerius, while 

he seems to know nothing of die celebrated 
apologue on wliich the story turns In Livy. 

The settlement of (his quarrel is followed 
by successful foreign wars; after which, 
.although nodiing is said about debt, tlie 
struggle between patricians ajid plebeians 

t Slr(.. C. Cn^libility of Tarlj Itoinan 
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goes on &s rehomcntly as before. It Is un¬ 
necessary to examine a long scries of 
events In all of which may be found a 
greater or less amount of contradiction; 
a few of the more Important may bo taken 
as illustrating the general character of this 
alleged history. A further result of tho 
secession was the banishment of Corlo- 
lanus. This young patrician, by proposing 
to recover the concession of the tribunate 
by starving tho people, roused the hatred 
of the plebeians, and brought about his 
own condemnation. His Impulse Is to join 
the Volscians; but the latter are sluggish, 
and with dlfflrulty induced to enter into 
his viewa When, however, he succeeds in 
prevailing on tlicin, he converts them into 
a nation of conquerors, before whom the 
Roman power Is immediately prostrated. 
*lt would seem as If Corlolanus was tho 
only warrior In Rome, and as if the transfer 
of his weight from one scale to the other, 
absolutely determined the Inclination of 
the balance :*• and yet the plebeians would, 
of course, be only too glad to act vig¬ 
orously against an enemy whom they 
so thoroughly detested, and the senate 
are disinclined to make any concession. 
The incident of the embassy of the Ro¬ 
man matrons, headed by the mother 
of Corlolanus, Is even more perplexing. 
•Corlolanus, thirsting for vengeance on 
account of his condemnation, leaves home 
with the deliberate Intention of joining tho 
enemies of his countr>*, but takes no steps 
for wltlidrawlng his mother and wife and 
children. They therefore remain as 1ms- 
tages in the hands of the Romans. The 
senate allow them to go as supplicants to 
tho haughty general, at the head of his 
Volsclan army, though they were warned 
in tho debate on the subject that they are 
parting with their best securities for his 
forbearance. Corlolanus hates the i»k’hclan 
body, both as an eager patrician partlssin, 
and as the object of their hostile, and as he 
thinks unjust, vole; ho bears nodove to the 
patricians, whom ho charges with scHlsh 
cowardice In betraying lilm to his accusers. 
The embassy of the women unexpcctcilly 
places his mother, and his wife, and chil¬ 
dren In Ills power. They arc lii his camp, 
alone, unprotected, surrounded liy his 
Volsclan legions. The one remaining tie 
which bound him to Rome Is now, by the 
Infatuation of Ids countrynicii and cik*- 
mlcs, furlunatcly sc%'ered. Would not his 
first Impulse be to send them to a place of 
safety In the Volsclan territory, and to 
order the battering mms to bo applied to 
the walls of Romo? What concelvahle 
motive has ho for any other course?’+ In¬ 
stead of this roinpletion of a design to 
which there remained no hindrance, he 
Instantly yields to an appeal to his domestic 
feelings, which had now lost its force; and 
withdraws tho Volscians from Rome, ai>- 
parcnily without a murmur, while they 
were In the full tide of victory, and had 
tholr prize almost within their grasp. As 


might be expectetl, the sequel of this 
strange tale is reported with many varia¬ 
tions. By one account he was murdered; 
according to a second he killed himself; in 
a third ho Is represented as livingunm\>- 
Icsted to a good old age. 

The name of Spurius Cassius is historical 
os that of the consul who ratified the treaty 
with Carth.age. Many years afterwards ho 
is said to have proposed an agrarian law, 
to divide among the citizens all land which, 
os being public after conquest, was wrong¬ 
fully occupied by patrlcijius. In the follow¬ 
ing year, a charge of aiming at regal power 
was brought against him. Hereupon one 
version s.'iys that he was condemned to 
death, and thrown from the Tarpelan rock ; 
anotlier maintains that he was privately 
executed by his father, who confiscated Ins 
goods, levelled his house, and raised a 
statue on the spot. L.iter'writcrs spoke of 
a statue erected by Cassius tilmsclf, as being 
melted down by the censors in the year 158 
B.a : but then it Is not easy to understand 
why this statue should not have been re¬ 
moved when his house was rased to the 
ground, if the story of the confiscation bo 
a true one. 

These agrarian disputes, a few years 
later, are followed by what Is called the 
secession of the Fabian gens or clan. 
Niebuhr asserts that It was caused by tho 
failure of the effort made by the consul 
Kwso F.ablus to bring about an Cfjultable 
division of lands. The traditionary ac¬ 
counts represent It as arising out of a vo¬ 
luntary offer to hold a fort near the banks 
of the Cremera as an outpost against tho 
hostile incursions of the Veientlnes. Here 
In tho following year, they were cut off to 
a man, only one clilld survUMng out of the 
number of 300 who had left Rome: hut tijo 
incidents of this cata$tr<)phe are reported 
variously. One story said that they were 
stirprlsed while on tholr way t6 perform a 
religious sacriOcc In Romo: another nniin- 
tallied that they were drawn Into an ambus¬ 
cade by a series of stratagems on the part 
of tho Volscians, and so slain. It is, of 
course, quite possible that a powerful house 
should volunteer to hold a frontier post; 
but the different versions of the catastro- 
plie prove that no contemporary record of 
the events had been preserved; and the 
further fact that Its anniversary was kept 
(in the S.UIIC day with th.it of the battle of 
the Alll.i shows that thero was no unin¬ 
terrupted traditional obsers'ance of tlie 
event.; 

Wc come now to tho Law, assigned to 
the year 470 u.c., proposed by rublilius Vo- 
lero, that the plebeian magistrates should 
he elected In the committee of the trlbea 
It is a mere piece of constitutional reform, 
but the namitlve docs not therefore be¬ 
come more historical. ‘ Livy on the au¬ 
thority of PIso states the number of tri¬ 
bunes to have been Increased by the law of 
Volero from two, as they had been since 
their Institution, to five: and the names of 
the live tribmiL-s tlicn elected are gtren by 
the same historian. Blonysius, however, 
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coDcelveB tlieir number to have been five 
before this time: and Cicero gays that it 
bad been ten since the second year of their 
exlBtcncc.’* 

At this i»olnt a change comes over tJie 
political agitation of the time. Hitlicrto it 
has had reference to the struggles between 
the patricians and the plebeians, to the 
demands for plebeian onices, or for a re¬ 
distribution of lands. All this now dis¬ 
appears : and In I ts place we have an absorl>- 
ing desire for the compilation of a code of 
written laws for circumscribing tlie con¬ 
sular power. Kmso Quinctius vehemently 
resisted the demand; hut withdraws into 
exile on being accused by Volscius Fictor 
of a murder committed two years before. 
Two years afterwards, the consuls under¬ 
take to prove that Kmso was absent from 
Home when tlie murder is said to liavc 
been committed ; the defence was success¬ 
ful, hilt it came too late. K:eso had already 
died In exile : but it is hard to understand 
why, instead of shrinking from a trial, he 
did not court it, if he could prove his own 
ahseiicc from Homo as well ns that tlie 
Buppnsed victim liad died a natural <loath. 

Two years later, 4r»ft b.c., it is said tiint 
Turnus Ilcrdonius, a Siihinc, surprised and 
took the Roman Caidtol. Without any 
authority. It has by some been supposed 
that Ka)so Quinctius was Ills accoiiiplioc ; 
hut In the suri)rise itself there is nt)thhig 
Incredible : nor Is it likely tliat a narrative, 
not tending to tlie credit of the Roman 
people, should be a pure invention. Rut 
although the plebeians aid in rescuing the 
Capitol, tliclr hope of having the Tcrcii- 
tillinn rogation i>assed Is again disa|>- 
polntcd. The dictatorship of CIncInuatus 
rescues tlic commonwe.alth from sericnis 
danger: but the postponement of tlie Te- 
rentillian law again provokes the discontent 
of the people. Once more we hoar of the 
agrarian law, which liad been in abeyance 
for thirty years,+ and a veteran named 
L. SIccius Dcntatus Is brought forward to 
fail the flame of plebeian animosity. In a 
military service of 40 years, he had fought 
In 120 battles, and received 45 wounds. His 
harangue r<»uscd tlie fears of the senate; 
and when It was announced that the yE<jui- 
ans threatened Tusculum, Sicclus was sent 
to Us aid, and narrowly escaped falling into 
the trap which the consuls had laid for 
destroying him with all his forces. He 
takes another road, surprises the .Eiiuian 
camp, slays all his prisoners at night, and 
marches suddenly to Rome to accuse the 
consuls and prevent their triumpli. But 
no motive Is given to explain this treacher¬ 
ous design of the consuls, to whom Siceius 
had in no way rendered himself forinld-able: 
and that a man, 5!^ years old, sliould have 
taken part in 130 battles, and gained nearly 
200 honours, is a fact which has perhaps 
neverbeen equalled. And again, the trooi>.s 
who, being aware of theaiiilmsh lying In 
wait for them, marcli unresistingly to their 
doom, hurry by night, after killing their 
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prisoners, in a state of mutiny to Rome. 
There is nothing hut contradiction through¬ 
out. The narrative of Dionvsiiis is given 
with a circumstantial minuteness whicli 
If true, could only be acquired from om- 
temporary writings, white the hlstnrv nf 
Livy gives a very short narrative, altn- 
gethcr, as It would srem, Ignoring the 
other. ‘Under these cireiimstaiiccs, what 
certain conclusion can we arrive at, or Imw 
can we give credence eitlier to the cot>ious 
details of the Greek, or to the brief sketch 
of tlic Roman historian? What reasnii 
have we for preferring one storv to tlie 
other, or for supposing that either historian 
derived his infonuation from authentic 
contemporary testimony ?'♦ 

At length the tribunes, it Is said, feeling 
that the passing of tlie Tcrentiilian roga¬ 
tion was hopeless, proposed a law that, 
‘instead of a measure for diminishing Die 
power of the consuls, a body of legislators, 
composed of both patricians and itlobeians, 
should he formed, for equalising the rights 
of tlie citizens and thus was iiiautriirati'd 
the famous legislation of the Deei-invirs 
by the aiipoiniiiicnt of a commission oi 
three persons to go to various cities in 
Greece f<»r the purprise of cojiying tlieir 
laws. Tlie commissioners return In the 
following ye.ar, and then on thcpropos;il of 
Appius Claudius, the committee of ten Is 
appointed to consider the laws and draw 
u)) tlic new code. Tills body of ten super¬ 
seded all other magistnites, and carried on 
the whole govenimenl of the state. Still 
within the year they liad framed a code 
which they Inscribed ui»)n ten tables; and 
at the end of the year, they lield an assem¬ 
bly for the elect ion of ordinary magistrates. 
But it seems that the plebeians had im¬ 
bibed as great a hatred of consuls as tlicy 
had entertained of kings, and would not 
hoar of their election. Acconling to ano. 
thcr account, the patricians wished to 
prolong the dcccmvirate from the desire 
of &u]iprcssiiig the tribunician power. 
Throughout the first year the conduct of 
Appius Claudius had been popular and con¬ 
ciliatory, and he now only ciuisented with 
reluctance to become a c.-iiulldate. Another 
version says that he rexiried to all mean 
and unworthy arts to secure his own elec¬ 
tion. In I)ii)iiyslus three of the sec<uid 
set of decemvirs arc plelieians; in Livy 
they are all patricians. Both these writers 
agree, however, in what tliey say of tlu- 
general conduct of the body so elected. 
They displayed at once the fasces ami secu¬ 
res, the bailges of ab-;olufe power, and the 
people Soon found tliat it was usole.ss to 
appeal, as they Ii.'mI done in the former ye.ar, 
from one decemvir to amulier. AM security 
was at an end, and the i>eople were reaiiy 
for rebellion. The enemies of tlie city took 
adv.antage of tliis moment of weakness, 
ind the Sabines encamped within twenty 
miles of Rome. Ten legicins were .after 
much dilficiilty levied, Imi the conduct i>f 
the decemviri in the field only led the more 
rapidly to their own overthrow. The story 
of Siceius, a i>lebeiau centurion, aitb-jugl. 
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coming to 08 Id no more th.ii one version, 
shows that Apriua resortc^l co murder in 
order to get rtd of his opponents.* Dnt 
the measure of his Iniquity was Oiled up i>y 
bis conduct In the case of Virginia. The 
beauty of this maiden made him resolve co 
gain possession of her; and while her father 
was serving In the camp, he orders one of 
his own clients to claim her as his slave hy 
birth. She Is hronght before the tribunal 
of Appius, who adjudges her to be guarded 
by this client till the day of trial comes on. 
Due a popular tumult Induces him to alter 
this decision, and lie accepts hall for her 
reappearance. No time Is lost by his friends 
In making Vlrglnlus acquainted with the 
schemes of Appius, and the wretched father 
hastens to Rome, only to hear the sentence 
which condemns his daughter to slavery*. 
Having gained permission to bid her fare¬ 
well, he slabs her to the heart, exclaiming 
that thus alone can he keep her pure and 
set her free. The sight of Vlrglnius, with 
his hlo4idy dagger, rouses the army to vo- 
hcMcnt indignation, and tearing up their 
standards, they march directly up to Rome, 
and occupy the Aventhie. The city is In 
uproar, and Appius Is glad to hide himself 
fn)ni the popular fury, while the nnuy from 
Algidus depose their five decemviml gene¬ 
rals, and set up ten millinry tribunes 
In tliolr place. The troops from Fidcnm 
make the i^mc change, and thus the dc- 
cetnclri arc displaced by twenty tribunes. 
The death of Aj'plus follows soon after the 
election of Valerius and Iloratius as con¬ 
suls, and whether by tho latter or by the 
a*dlles, the twelve tables of laws wore en¬ 
graved on brass, and exposed In public. 
Such are the outlines of a story which Is 
placed half way between the expulsion of 
the kings and the burning of the city by 
the tJauls—a period In all «*f 120 years, .and 
of which the credibility Is not called In qncs- 
l|on by a single miracle, marvel, portent, 
or prodigy. But on onnparlng the arrange¬ 
ment of tills pcriodof 120 years with the 
regal lime of precisely 240 yc.ars, one ele¬ 
ment of weakness Is laid open to view In 
an artlflrlal chronology; and tho 8tt»ry It¬ 
self, when examinod, shows no lack of 
Internal dimcultlcs. The Terontllllan law, 
which Initiated the doccnivlml movement, 
aimed at circumscribing tho power of the 
consuls ; and the purpose for which (when 
tills was found to be hopeless! llic decem¬ 
viri were appointed, was to provide In part 
a code of written laws, and still more to 
e<iuall8e the rights of patricians and jde- 
!>clan8. Accordingly the first dccenivlnitc 
Isde.'crlhcdas popular, both In Its cr>n<luct 
and Its legislation. The laws of tlic ten 
tables were sanctioned by ibc popular as- 
senildy of the centuries ; and Cicero, speak¬ 
ing of these laws as being uniformly wise 
and just, withholds this pnilsc cmly from 
the two last tables of ibc second decom- 
vlnitc, which abolished the right of Inier- 
niarrlnge l»ctwcen tho two chasscs. Tlius 
the conclusion remains that the ten tables 
were In favour of tlie plebeians, and th.-it 
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they sen'cd the purpose for which the 
decemvirate was Instituted. Unfortunately 
the laws of these tables have only come 
down to us In fragments; yet * we know 
enough concerning tiiein to authorise us 
in saying, that they had not the character 
«>f a constitutional code, and that they con¬ 
tained nothing which placed the plebeians 
on a footing of political equality with thej^a- 
triclans. The political lnc«iuality between 
the two orders remained not less after the 
decemviml legislation than It had been 
before. All tliegreat constitutional changes 
by which the plebeians achieved this 
equality, are mentioned os separate and 
successive measures, after the fall of the 
dcccjnvlrl.’t 

The legend which speaks of the joumej 
of the three commissioners Into Greece, is, 
to say the least, full of Improbability. The 
decemviml code exhibited no resemblance 
to Greek law, and Cicero l»eld It to be alto¬ 
gether superior to any Greek legislation. 
We can hardly suppose that the Romans 
had heard of the laws of Solon,andstlllless 
of tho refonns of Clclsthencs; while they 
might more natumtly have availed them¬ 
selves of the legislation of Charondas in 
Sicily, and still more of Z.aleucus, the law- 
giverofthe Epi/ephyrian I.ocriansin Italy. 
But of tJiose we hear nothing: and Greek 
writers are equally silent about the arriv.al 
of these cnjissarics In Greece. Iftheycame 
at all, they arrived during the early cam- ' 
pnigns of Pericles, when Thucydides was ' 
alive : and It is almost iiirrediblo that such 
an event, if historical, should havercmnliie’d 
unnoticed by them. 

The colouring thrown on tho history of 
Appins Claudius is not Icsssnspicimis. Like 
Ills father, he dies by his own hand in 
prison. An extant fragment of the Capl- 
tollnc K.*istl speaks of the consulship which 
he resigned in order to become decemvir as 
Ills sccoiul consulslilp, and so Identify him 
witl) his father, to whom the historians at¬ 
tribute that which the Fjisti describe as the 
first ctmsulship of the son. According to 
both Livy and Dionysius, the decemvir Is 
never heard of till the year before lie is 
appointed to that offlee. In Ids poUtlc.al 
career, he first tleserts the patricians, and 
Ingratiates himself with the plebeians; and 
after his rcclcctl«)n he comes fonvard as an 
undisguised despot, having secured the co¬ 
operation of a sot of oligarchs as unscrupu- 
Inusashlmself. I Ivy explains these changes 
by saying that his njodcration was only 
assumed for political purposes: but Sir 
G. C. Lewis rem.arks that this will not ex¬ 
plain ‘w'liy he laid down his offire at tlie 
end of ihcycar.and why, being already vlr- 
lu.al dictator and holding the chief powertn 
ills hands, ho voluntarily resigned it, and 
trusted to the cliances of a personal can¬ 
vass.’ In I)l«uioriis, moreover, the Claudius 
of the second decemvirate Is a dilTerent 
person from the Claudius of the first. For 
the r«)ntradictlons Involved in the very 
position of the decemviml g«)vcmtnent, we 
must refer the reader to tho work of Sir 
G. C. Lewis (Credibility,&c. cli. XII. sect. 54); 
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It is enough to remark about iliese Inron- cause the proverb wiilrli expressed theexe- 
listencles in general, that 'tliey cannot, ention of a son by a father, bore the name 
wltlrut violence to tho laws of histori«-al not of rostuniius, but of Manlius: but his 
evidence be removed by arbitrarily select- arguments.are only indirect. He does not 
Inff some’ partsof the narratlveand reject- touch on the testimony which might bead¬ 
ing others, or by gratuit<i\isjy fabricating duced for any version of tlie tale. In tbe 
other facts and interweaving ibciu with Hie same year Livy mentions an exin^dltlon 
traditionary narrative.’ the Carthaginians toSiclly. He can scarcely 

The stor)' of Virginia Is as Improhahle as refer to that of Hamilrar In 480 b.c., and he 
any other part of the narrative. We arc must therefore mean the great expedition 
told lliat the partisans of the decemvirs had of Uannil).il In 409 n c. As he aniedares 
with impunity committed numberless gro.<s this event by inure than twenty years, Ills 
outragee on women ; why should their chief version could not have been ftirmed till 

resort to stratagem? why did be not nnir- aftertheaccurate tnemorj of thecxpcditlon 
der VIrgInlus as he had murdered Siccins ? had been lost. 

why did he not imprison or get rid of the The next memorable incident In the Ro- 
frlends of Virginia! The despot Claudius man traditions before tiie burning of the 
is here suddenly represented as restrained city by the Gauls Is tlie siege and fall of 
by legal forms, whicli arc elsewhere tram- Veil. The cau.ses of tlie war are very ob- 
nled underfoot. Again, the tale Is given scurely given. The alleged Injury for which 
with great minuteness by Livy and Diony- the Romans demand reparation had taken 
slus: but In the latter Applus gives both place more than thirty years before; and 
sides a hearing at a formal trial, while the since that time there had been two periods 
former says that he would hear neither, of truce: one hasting eighteen years. In 
Livy says that he cannot give the grounds this war Livy says that the Roman soldiers 
on which Appius based his judgement; first received p.ay, and that tliis caused 
Dionysius afilrms that he spoke from his greater sali-^faciion than even the esia- 
owTi personal knowledge of the case. Fi- hllshmcnt of the tribunate; but It is at the 
iially.thetwelvctables, asa whole, received least strange that tlie senate should niak*- 
the sanction of the people after tlie fall of a concession which is never demanded, 
the decemvirs : wliy were not the two last while they refuse others wliicli are extorted 
tables,whlcliCIcerodescrihcsasthorouglily from them at a later time, ami tliat this 
unjust, rejected by tlie plebeians? If they concession slmuld have been suggested by 
abolished the right of Intermarriif''*, why the tribunes wishing to secure iheir own 
did not the latter, when holding 5Ionnt impularity. Hut if the Romans wcrcclated, 
Aventine, with arms In their hands. Insist the people of Veil were not less depressed 
on the withdrawal of this statute? Instc.id at their failure to procure .aid from the 
of this, the popular consuls, Valerius atid other Etrusem states. Livy attrlbutcstliis 
Horaiius, engrave tliess tables and procure to their having adopted a regal form of go. 
for those the same public sanction with the vernment; but this is inconsistent with (be 
rest. Sir G. C. Lewis may well conclude by legend that tlu-y had lost a king in war 
saying that ‘ the entire subject of the on- more than thirty years Iieforc, and a.s tlici-e 
artmcnl of the decern viral code is in a state were kings in other cities also. It can hardly 
of hopeless confusion.’ be said that the Etruscans disliked the iu- 

ITiesuhsequcnt histnry ls full of the same stitution. If, liowcver, the story of the 
strange accountswhich speak of law? pass- decemvirs is wholly free from miracles and 
ed In favour of the plebeians, yet not put prodigies, wo have them abundantly In the 
In action ; of the plebeians as possessed of legends of the war with Veil. The Alban 
power to enforce these laws, yet not using l.'ike msc abt>ve Its level, altlmugji no min 
It; of concessions made and again with- had fallen. Tiie Homans sent to consult 
drami; of disputes settled and again re- the oracle at Delphi: and an f)ld Veientiiie 
newed. To the year 4.37 are assigned the was heard todeclarc that tlic Romans wtiuld 
Intrigues and death of Spurlns Mmlius. In never take Veil till klic Alt>an lake w.ns 
a time of famine he distributed com to the drained of Its waters. The response of the 
peopleat his own expense; and the jealousy god from Delphi agreed with the words of 
of thepatriclanssaw In hisactsadeslgnfor the Veientiiie s«)otlisayer. The hike w.-is 
maklnghlinsclf king. LikeSpuriusCasslus, drained, and the doom of Vcli seal«-d. By 
he is said to have been put to death : but order of the dictator Camillus, the Romans 
oneaccountsaysthathewaskilled byServi- carried a mine into the heart of the city; 
lius, master of the horse toCinciiin.aius, who and the Veientine kitig, on offering sacrifice 
had been appointed dictator for the purpose In tbe temple of Juno, the soothsayer told , 
of (luellingthe sedition ; another maintains him that the victory would be with those 
that Scrvilius acted on the orders of the who should cut the entrails of tlie victim, 
senate, and that no dictator was appointed The Romans in the mine heard the words, 
at all. and breaking into tho temple seized the 

To the year 431 b.c. Is assigned an Incf- entrails, and carried them to Camillus. The 
dent which exceeds the severity of Brutus city was given over tt) be jdundered ; but 
In the execution of his sons for conspirney. the dictator had vowed a tenth part of the 
The son of the consul roscumius left his spoils to Apollo at Delphi. Still be dreaded I 
ranks to flghtwltli an enemy : on returning tlicjeahmsy tlie gods, and prayed that j 
victorious tohls father he was put to death the relritiutlon for this great success might i 
by his order. Livy distrusts the story be- be as light .o-s possible. As he uttered tne ' 
-- pi'ayer he fell; and the warning w.a«fultllifO 

• Cttnlibiiity, &c. cii. i^ii. 61. ill the sick of Rome liy the Gauls. A sol 
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dier appronchlng tho statue of Juno, asked 
If she would go to Rome: the goddess slg- 
nlfled her assent, and the statue seemed 
marvellously light to those who moved It. 
The glorj’ of Camillus was at Its height; but 
the shadow of coming evil was beginning 
to he felt. The magnlfleence of Veil sug¬ 
gested to the people the design of migrating 
thither In a body; Camillus vehemently 
resisted it, and Incurred no little unpopu¬ 
larity. His enemies charged him with cm- 
berjtllng some of the booty, and Camillus 
was driven into exile. 

The tale of the siege will not bear much 
criticism. It Is aald to have lasted ten 
years; yet Iho town falls not by famine, 
hut by a surprise, which might as easily 
have been exornted In the llrst year as in 
tho tenth. ‘ In all ancient hlstor)* there Is 
scarcely an authentic Instance of a town 
taken in the manner related of Veil. 
Still the facts that Veil was besieged and 
taken, and Its Indopoiulcmco forfeited, can¬ 
not reason.ably be doubted; of the details 
wo can say little or nothing. Niebuhr 
supposed that the Incidents of the last two 
years arc drawn from a lost epic poem. Tlie 
great «juestlon hero would be to detennine 
when this poem w.as composed (if we had 
good rcn.sons for believing that it ever 
existed, which In this c.ose wo have not). 
A p«tcm composed at tho time would be 
much more trustworthy than a written 
prose narrative dating from a later period. 

The prayer of Camillus on his departure 
Intoexlle was soon fulfillcxl. His country¬ 
men felt the need of him, when the Gaul¬ 
ish hordes were ha.stcnlng to the city. On 
tho banks of the Allla the Rornrin army was 
rut to pieces, on the anivers,ary of tlie 
destruction of the Fabll at the Cremcra. 
Two, three, or four days afterwards tlie 
Gatils were In possession of Rome. The 
picbcl.ans oscajted, as they could, to Veil 
or cisewlioro, the aged of both orders 
awaited Ihelr fate In tliclr o%vn houses. At 
tho vestibules of tlielr homes, according to 
Mvy, on curule ch.airs In the forum, 
necording to I’lutareh, they excited the 
admiring astonishment of the Gauls, till 
one of them stroked the beard of a senator , 
n.amed Taplrlus, and was by him smitten 
with an Ivory sceptre. The blow was the 
signal for massacre, and tho touni was 
Itninedlatcly sacked and burnt. According 
to Idvy the fire spared nothing; Diodorus 
admits that a few honsos remained stand¬ 
ing on the Palatine. The Capitol, however, 
held out, and Cainllhis, summoned to the 
aid of his country, was appohjtcd dictator 
f<»r the second time. The measure had 
well-nigh proved useless. The guard «if the 
Capitol had failed to perceive that tlic 
Gauls were scaling the rampart, when tho 
sacred geese Juno gave the alarm by 
their cackling, and the llrst ass;illant was 
hurled down by Manlius, who ha<l been 
con.sul two years bcfi>re. The gift of half a 
p<jund of dour and a quarter of a pint of 
wine, from e.acli of the g.arrlson, was the 
reward of hi.s good <lecd. Meanwhile the 
Gauls suITerodfrom disease,and liinted that 
they might be bribed Into leaving the «’iiy. 
i be bargain was struck for 1,'X)0 pounds of 
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gold. Sulpiclus complained that the Gauls 
used false weights; their king Brennus 
threw Ills sword into the scale, saying with 
scorn^ ‘Woe to the conquered.’ But at 
this juncture Camillus appeared not less 
suddenly than the Roman soldiers In tho 
temple of Juno at Veil. He ordered the 
gold to he removed, and told the Gauls to 
prepare for a battle : two defeats sumced 
for the destruction of the whole horde. 

Such Is the story of Livy and some other 
writers. In Diodorus, Camillus does not 
reappear till the Gauls have left the city, 
and thenhe defeats the Volsclans andother 
enemies of Rome, and attacking the Gauls 
recovers the 1,000 pounds of gold with the 
standards which had been lost. In his 
triumph he was drawn In a chariot by four 
white horses; his presumption roused the 
anger of the people, and two years after¬ 
wards he was in consequence sentenced to 
a heavy fine.* 

The contradictions of the story admit of 
no reconcilement. If the versions already 
given speak of the extermination of the 
Invaders, Polybius says that they returned 
to tlielr owm land, where they were after- 
w.ards embroiled In Intestine wars. In 
another version, the gold was recovered, 
not by Camillus, but by the men of Ciltc. 
By another story, the Rom.ans made the 
Gnul.sdnink with wine.nnd falling on them 
while intoxlc.ated, cut them to pieces. But, 
furtlior, the Allia cannot be Identified Avith 
any existing river, nor can the spot wJiere 
tlie battle was fought be determined ; and 
although tlie Gaids are said to have fol¬ 
lowed up their victory quickly, still there 
w.as enough time to put the Capitol Into a 
state of defence, and to allow the people to 
csc.ape. Hence the story of the senators 
seated on their chairs in the forum be¬ 
comes very improbable : nor is It more 
ea-sy to understand why the Gauls should 
bum a city which they would have to oc¬ 
cupy In order to reduce the Capitol, and 
which they arc said to have occupied for 
six, eight, nr nine months. The story of 
Livyreadsllkearnraance: that of Polybius 
carries with It a great air of probability: 
but we cannot tell whence he got his in¬ 
formation, or determine the value of his 
authorities. He wrote his history about 
240 years after the capture of the city, and 
oral tradition could not be depended on for 
so long a lime. It was, boAvcver, the first 
event in Roman history Avhich seems to 
have attracted the notice of contempnrar}’ 
Greeks. Still IIer.aclidcs of Pontus learnt 
no more than that .a city called Rome, 
which ho supposed to be Hellenic, had been 
taken by an army from the land of the Hy¬ 
perboreans; and Aristotle .says that Rotne 
was delivered by a certain Lucius, whereas 
Plutarch says that his name was not Lucivis, 
but Marcus. With regard to the date of 
this event, there is a tolerably close agree¬ 
ment : the dales assigned vary from 387 to 
300 o.c. 

Livy helleved that In entering on the 
p(“riod subseqncnt to tljc Gaulish conquest, 
lie had arrived at a time of far greaic/ 
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clearness and certarnty. We cannot indeed 
toll what were the fuller records which ho 
says were kept from this time; but they 
must at best have been fragmentary, 
and certainly did not form a continuous 
historj’. Still it may be fairly held ‘ that 
the history for the period from tlie cap¬ 
ture of the city to the campaign against 
Pyrrhus, compared with the period from 
tlie expulsion of the kings to the capture 
of the city, contains a greater proportion 
of fact, and a smaller proi»ortion of fle- 
tion.‘» Tills period is marked liy a succes¬ 
sion of wars, all of which contrilmted to 
increase the power of Rome, in spite of 
many defeats and disasters. The same end 
wiis promoted by the system of Latin colo¬ 
nies, which consisted of Roman citizens 
sent to occupy con<|uered lands, and by the 
(vuifederatlon of other cities, with privi¬ 
leges varying in degree. The first Samnite 
war, beginning about .*MS D.c., was followed 
by the Latin war, or great struggle of tlie 
l.atins for supremacy. In tlie year 32.'i 
Alexander of Epirus landed in Italy, and 
tliree years later began the second Saninitc 
war, lasting for more tlian twenty years, in 
whicli occurred the great Roman defeat at 
tiicCaudIne Fork, 310 B.a In tlie third Sani- 
nlle war, C. Pontius, the general who had 
defeated the Romans at Caudium, was taken 
lu lsoner, and tlie whole country of Sam- 
tiium was reduced to submission. In the 
year 281 B.C., the Tarentlncs, who had de¬ 
feated L. Valerius and the Roman fleet 
before their city, invited Pyrrhus, king of 
Epirus, to aid tlicm. 

Active and restless, Pj'rrhus was continu¬ 
ally forming schemes, and oceupieil himself 
more in the affairs of otlicrs tlian In his 
own. He was a perfect master of tlie 


own. lie was a perfect master of the 
military art, but totally Ignorant of that of 
governing. In addition to t)ie opposition 
of Ills army to that of the Roman, he intro¬ 
duced elephants into the field, which being 
new to tlic Roman trooiis, was tlio cause of 
ilieir discomfiture. But, being aware of 
tlie unconquerable spirit of his opponents, 
lie solicited an alliance with them tlirough 
the means of the orator Clne.as. He at¬ 
tempted to corrujit, by presents, the 
virtue of Fabricius. He passed Into Sicily, 
with a view to succour that Island again>t 
tlie Cartliaglnlaus. And afterwards re¬ 
turning to Italy, be abandoned them en¬ 
tirely, filled with veneration for a people 
whose courage and constancy he was un¬ 
able even to shake.' 

Home now began to fix the attention of 
strangers. It received ainbassivdors from, 
mid accepted an alliance with, Ptolemy 
Plilladelplius, king of Egypt, the enlight¬ 
ened protector of the arts and sciences. 
About this time lu:£ury was first intro¬ 
duced among the Roman people, the source 
ofall their future misfortunes. It destroyed 
republican virtue; It dcbllliatcd tlieir cou¬ 
rage ; and was thus, eventually, the cause 
of the Uowtfall of Rome. 

The siege of Messina by the Cartliagl- 
niaiis, and their union with Iliero, kiug of 
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J Syracuse, caused tlie first Punic war. Hiero 

L‘ soon after formed an alliance with iJie Ro- 
r mans, and remained ever after faithful to 
, tlieir cause. The love of glory rendered 
5 them as unconquerable on tlie sea a's tliei 
t had before been on the land. Sicily the 
- object of their ambition, was the M-Itness 
t of their naval victories. Africa herself 
i jTembledat the sight of her fleets. However 

• Xaiithippus, tlie Lacedemonian, whom the 
I Carthaginians, with the basest ingrati- 

• tilde, deprived of his life, defeated and 
■ made prisoner the brave but uiifonunate 
I Ilcgulus. The Carthaginians deinandeU 

peace, and Regulus himself, wlio was oneof 
the ambassadors, opposed the treaty, and 
fell a Victim to the love of his country • ho 
returned to Cartilage to n.eet, it was said, 
the most horrid deatli that the enraged 
Carthaginians could inflict. Ilamilcarwas 
afterwards defeated, and this defeat ter¬ 
minated the first Punic war. 

Tlie siege and conquest of Sagnntum, a 
city in aliiance wiili the Romans, gave 
birth to Hie second Punic war. Huuniljal 
already f.amous for his brilliant success iii 
Spain, who had from his infancy l)een 
taught to regard the Romans with dete-ta- 
tion, advanced towards Italy at tlie head 
of an army; crossed tlicRlione; tiaver>ied 
tlie Alj)s in the midst of winter; defeated 
Siipio on Hie banks of the Ticinus: was 
conqueror at Trobia, Thrasymenus. am] 
Canna;; and filled Iloine itself witli alarm 
riie pleasures of Capua, it is said, where 
he had the impnideiice to winter, saved 
Rome from de>rriirti(>n. it gave the Ito- 
iiians time to recover from tlie consicnia- 
tlon which his rapid progess had occa¬ 
sioned; they collected all tlieir force, and 
rose more terrilile than ever, by their con¬ 
stancy, their discipline, their courage, and 
their policy.t '■ ' 

Their numerous vietories astonished 
Spam mid Sicily. Tliey declared war 
against Philip, Hie ally of Carthage; took 
Syracuse, Agrigentinn, and Capua; dc*- 
fcaicd Hasdrubal ::nMl all Spain submitted 
to Hic younger Scipiu. This general went 
into Afi'ica, ami, by his sm cesscs, obliged 
ilannibal to (juit Europe uiul return home. 
In the battle of where cvej*y man- 

aMivre In tlio art of war was displaved, 
Scijiio was the comiueror. ami the Roman 
simate Uictateil the conditions of jieace 
Tills victory augmented the alreadv im- 
mouoratc of Koine, wliicJi threat* 

eiied with slavery the whole of Hie Hieii 
known world. 

Hannibal, after having passed some time 
at the Court of Antiocluis, king of Svria 
wlif»m he liad engaged to deciaro ’war 
against tlio R<»maiis, returned to IJitliynia • 
but icariinr that he s^hould be di‘livered up 
to his inveterate enemy, lio pm an end to 
uis existence bv i»oi5ioii. 

The war with Philip, king of Macodon. 
and ;lfte^\vard^ with Per-eus, his son. was 
a remarkable epoch. Pliiljp, after liaviiig 
suffered great loss, made peace wiHi the 

t See the inak'niliccnt iiarrative of the c*in 
palpiij of llaiiuihal in Arnold'* lli.torj of H«mn 
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Homans; but Perseus, with a view of re¬ 
covering back what his father ha(^ lost, 
renewed a war which deprived him both of 
his liberty and life, and reduced his king¬ 
dom to a Roman province. Antlochus, 
king of Syria, who bad declared war against 
the Romans In compliance with the wishes 
of Hannibal, was likewise obliged, in order 
to obtain peace, to cede all the country he 
possessed on the western side of Mount 
Taurus. 

The Romans beheld with pain the exist¬ 
ence of Carthage, and eagerly sought an 
occasion to commence hostllitlos. An 
opportunity soon presented Itselt The 
Carthaglutans beln$ at war with Massl- 
nlssa, king of Numidia, the Romans armed 
In his favour, and sent a strong force 


Slitliridiites, king of Pontus, powerful 
and proud, yet bravo and active, and as Im- 
placable in his hatred to Romo as Hanul- 
bal, dotennined, if possible, to bumble that 
haughty republle. He began by a general 
massacre of the Romans within his terri¬ 
tory : he next reduced several Roman pro¬ 
vinces in Asia, and caused a Roman gene¬ 
ral to be murdered. 

Sylla, the consul, was charged with the 
conduct of this war; but Marius, by hla 
Intrigues, not only caused him to be re¬ 
moved, but obtained the appointment for 
himself- This proceeding brought on the 
civil war so destructive In Its consequences 
both to Italy and Spain : to the latter 
I country Sertorlus, the partisan of Marius, 
I had retired. Sylla Joined to courage and 
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tilans defended themselves courageously; 
but the Roman commander, Publius Cor¬ 
nelius Sciplo, becoming master of It, re¬ 
duced It to ashes, and carried with him its 
riches to Rome. Thus ended the third 
Punic war; and thus fell Carthage, the 
ancient and powerful rival of Uonio: ac. 
117 . 

The destruction of Carthage Increased 
the ambition of the Romans. They marched 
an army against the cities of Greece, which 
were In league against their p<iwer, and 
obliged them to submit; but not before the 
city of Corinth had been taken, and de¬ 
stroyed. The Spaniards, who had revolted 
I about the same time, were defeated: and 
I the taking of Numantla brought all 8i>alii 
i under their power. 

I To these triumphs abroad. Intestine dl- 
rislons often succeeded. Tiberius Grao- 
thus, and afterwards Calus Gracchus, 
mused the plebeians to revolt against the 
aristocracy. 

Jugurtha, king of Numidia, being dis- 
aatlsfled with the manner In whicli Ml- 
cipsa, his father, bad disposed of Ills king- 
d«>m,—having divided it between himself 
and his two brothers,—caused them to be 
put to death; and f<mnd mouis for some 
time, by presents, to render the Roniuns 
riivourible to his schemes: Mctellus, how¬ 
ever, took several places from him, and at 
length Maiiiis, a man of obscure birth, but 
of great mllitar)’ talents, being elected con¬ 
sul, put an end to this war ; and Jugurtha 
was led In cni)tlTlly to Koine, where he died 
of hunger. Marius defeated the Toutoncs, 
and CImhrl, and other northern nations.who 
had made Irruptions Into Gaul, Spain, and 
Italy; and during the war, which was car¬ 
ried on twelve years, signalised himself by 
Ills ability and his courage. 

The people of Italy took up arms against 
Rome, for having refused them the rights 
of citizenship. This insurrection was the 
more <ilfllcult to overcome, as the Insur- 
I gents were perfectly acquainted with the 
! inllltary discipline of tlie Uonums. The 
, sen.atc disarmed a part i»f them, by an uc- 
I quiescence with part of their demands; 

] and tills mistaken policy w;is the occasion 
' of a civil war. It was followed by that of 
MItlirlilales of Pontus, the civil war of 
' Marius and Sylla, and that of the gladi¬ 
ators. 


manners, which gave him considerably the 
advantage over Marius, who died lu the 
second year of the civil war. 

Mlthrldates having been defeated both 
by smand land, solicited peace, which was 
gnnited to him: but Murena, one of the 
licutenniiis of Sylla. having infringed the 
treaty. the war rccommeiired. Mlthrldates 
prevailed upon Tigranes, king of Armenia 
Major, to engage in the quarrel: by his 
assistance, ho defeated the Romans, and 
Invaded Bithynla. The consul Lucullus 
then marched against Mlthrldates, entirely 
disconcerted his measures, and obliged him 
to retire Into Armeiilx Two successive 
victories, which he gained over tlie Arme¬ 
nians, would have furnished him with the 
means of dictating the terms of peace. If 
Glnbrlo had not been appointed in his 
place. Under this consul, MUhridatea re¬ 
covered his losses, and nivaged Cappado¬ 
cia: but Pontpey, alrc.ady rendered famous 
for his bntvery In the war against the pi¬ 
rates of Cilicia, which he terminated in 
forty days, being appointed to the com¬ 
mand, drove Mlthrldates out of Pontus, 
pursued him to Armenia, and defeated him 
on the b.'iiiks of the EupUmtes, where, 
in a paroxysm of despair, he put an end 
to his existence. Thus tcrmimited a war 
which had lasted, with unabatliig fury, 
twenty years. I’oinpey returned to Rome 
crowiio«i with laurel, and possessed of iui- 
oicnse riches. 

During tills time of Rome’s victories 
abroad,great dissensions prevailed at home. 
The slaves, contrary to their inclinations, 
Inid been compelled to become gladiators. 
Spartacus, one of them, found means to 
escape from the school at Capua, and as¬ 
sembled a considerable army, whose stan¬ 
dards bore the word‘Hl^erty.’as a motto. 
He defeated the Romans in several engage¬ 
ments: but was at leiigtn totally routed 
by hicluius Crassus. Si'artacus, perceiv¬ 
ing that the alternative was no other than 
to be made a prisoner, or to die, was killed 
in battle, fighting herolciilly. 

A new conspiracy exposed Rome to the 
greatest danger. Lucius Sergius Catllina, 
a man of high birth, but plunged in de- 
buuclicry and dcl»t, bad formed a desigis 
of becoming master of Rome. Clccro, the 
orator, discovered the plot. The army 
nilsed for this nefarious purpose was rout- 
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^ Cacillna killed, and the greater part of 
his accomplices taken and beheaded. 

Sylla having set a bad example, seve¬ 
ral Hoinana there were, who, possessing 
enually bis ambition, but wanting his abl- 
iltles, aspired at sovereign authority. But 
Ponipey, Crassus, and Cmsar, more bold 
and more active than their competitors, 
divided the government between them. 
This coalition was termed the first trium¬ 
virate. Caesar, however, would have no 
i coual: Pompey disdained to have a supe¬ 
rior : and the rivalry of these two powerful 
men soon occasioned the ruin of the state. 

aesar obtained the consulate, and with 
It the government of Gaul for five years. 
Pompey and Crassus remained at Home, 
while Csesar was busied In extending his 
conquests, and laying the foundation of his 
future greatness. He attached Pompey 
to his interests, by giving him his daugh¬ 
ter in marriage; and, joining valour with 
policy, he signalised himself by the great¬ 
est mllltarj' enterprises. He defeated the 
Helvetians; subdued Arlovistus, king of 
theGemians; conquered the Belgians; and 
reduced, with wonderful facility, the whole 
of Gaul. He Invaded Britain, and Imposed 
a tribute upon the inhabihints. All these 
achievements were performed in the space 
of eight years, 

Crassus having been killed in a battle 
with the Parthlans, and the daughter of 
Cajsar, the wife of Pompey, being dead, 
PoDipc.v behold with a jealous eye the bril¬ 
liant actions of tils father-in-law, and 
sought, by every nicans in his power, to 
render him obninious to the people: he 
even endeavoured to deprive him of his 
g«ivemment. Cesar,assured of the flilclity 
of his troops, marched directly to Ilotue, 
Tvlicn Pompey and his piirtlsans Imme¬ 
diately abandoned It. 

Ca»:ir had now liecome perpetual dicta¬ 
tor; he gained the people hy his bounties, 
by his valour, and his vvisdom, and intimi¬ 
dated his enemies. He pursue-d Pompey 
to Greece. After several events, tlmse 
great rivals met on tlie phiitis of I’h.nr- 
s:ilia; and vieiory declared in favour of 
Cesar, who was ns remarkable for bis cle- 
niency after the battle, .os be had been fr)r 
Ills braver)-during tlie engtigenu-iit. The 
vani|ulshed Pompey retired into Egypt. 
Ptolemy, king of that country, tlilnking 
thereby to make Ills court to Ces-ar, had 
liiiu assassinated, and scut his liead to that 
coiiqueror, who could not refrain slied- 
ding U'ars to the memory of so great a 
man. It was nt this period that Cesar be-1 
came acquainted with Clc<ipatra, whom he ' 
caused to be proclaimed queen of Egypt; 
her brother Ptolemy having been drowned 
in the Nile. He now niarched against Phar- 
naces, the son of Miibrldates, wliotn ho 
conquered with so much e.ase, that he 
thought three words were sufficient to 
wmounce his victory. —‘i’cni, tadi, nVi.’; 
The two sons of Pompey endeavoured to j 
revenge tbe death of their father; but for-' 
imic was uiiproiiUiiiiis to ilieir designs :' 
after an obstinate battle, their army was 
deh-ated. Tile elder son was killed: and 
U was with extreme difflcnlty tliat tbe 


younger escaped the hands of the conqueror. 
It was In this war that Cato, disdaining to 
survive the liberty of liis country, put an 
end to his existence at Utica. 

Cesar returned to Italy ; but. Inflated 
with his extraordinary success, displayed 
more ostentation and pride than he had 
hitherto done. Rome groaned under tlie 
intolerable yoke he had Imposed; and a 
conspiracy having been formed against 
him, he was assassinated by Brutus in the 
senate. 

Lepidus and Antony, lieutenants «»f Ce¬ 
sar, breathed extreme vengeance, Antony 
examined the will of tlie dictator; by which 
It was found that he bad adopted Octavius, 
the son of ills sister Julia. Ue bequeathed 
his gardens to tlie peoi)le, and a sum of 
money to each particular citizen. There 
were likewise legacies to several of the con¬ 
spirators, particularly to Brutus, with ro 
version to Octavius. 

The funeral oration delivered on tiiis oc¬ 
casion, the appearance of the veteran sol 
diers, who threw their arms and crowmj 
upon tbe funeral pile of tlielr illustrious 
general, and the cries of the Roman 
ladies, transported the people with rage 
against the consi'irators, wlm.^e housesaud 
properly they burnt. It was Dius that the 
people laid the foundation of their fuluro 
misery and slavery. 

Octavius, who was In Greece at tlie time 
of Ills uncle's nuirder, did not, on his re¬ 
turn to Rome, find Antony disposed to 
relinquish liic power he had assumed In 
his absence. Brutus |>ossessed the govern¬ 
ment of Gaul, which Antony now obtained 
of the people, contrary to the will of tbe 
senate, and lie inarclied, aided by Octavius, 
against Brutus, In order to dispossess him 
thereof hy force. This conduct otfendeil 
the senators. Antony being defeated, went 
to I.ej'ldus, tbeii in Gaul; and the senate 
confirnieU Brutus In Ills office. Octavius, 
Iilglily offended at tills action of thescnatel 
formed an alliance wltli Antony and Lepi¬ 
dus; and this union formed the second 
triumvirate. It was agreed between them, 
that Italy, and the coast, should be in coin- 
nioii; that Antony should command in 
Gaul, Lepidus In Si>ain, .and Octavius In 
Africa and Sicily. Lepidus remnined at 
Home to defend Italy; while Antony and 
Octavius were employed In combating C;is- 
sius and Brutus. Thus all their common 
enemies were immolated in the cause of 
the triumvirate,and their particular friends 
were sacrificed to the resentment of each 
triumvir. Octavius destroyed Cicero. His 
head and hands being severt-d from his 
body, were fastened to the tribune, where 
the great orator had so often astonished 
Rumeby his eloquence. Antony !ib.-uidoned 
his uncle, Lepidus hIs brother. Thrive 
hundred senators, and -4,000 knights, w.-re 
proscribed. Thus Home l>cc.anic liie theatre 
of horror and Infamy ; and the cruelties 
were renewed that bad been heretofore 
practised In the contest between Marius 
and Syll.a. 

In the meantime, Cassius and Brutus 
were defeated at Plillippi, and eacli of 
them an end to hU e»lsi« nre, in order 
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to avoid falling Into the hands of tlie con¬ 
queror. Octavius returned to Home; An¬ 
tony went into Asia. Ho there cited Cle«>- 
I).atra to appear before his tribunal, for 
having taken part ^Yilh the assiisshis of 
CiDsar: but becoming enamoured of her 
beauty, lie sacrjflccd thereto his glory and 
his Interest He did not return to Italy 
for upwards of a year, when ho married 
Octavla, sister of Octavius, and widow of 
Marcellas. A new division of power now 
took place; all the eastern parts were 
ceded to Antony, the western to Octavius, 
and Africa to Lcpldus. wlio contested Sicily 
with Octavius. Lepidus, deserted by his 
frIonds,wasexlled to a small town In Latlum. 

Antony, fascinated hy tlie charms of 
Cleopatra, employed his time In giving 
superb entertainments. Instead of attend¬ 
ing to the concerns of his army. He en¬ 
deavoured to justify Ills conduct to the 
senate; but they were Incensed at his ne¬ 
glect, and declared war against him. The 
armies met at Actinm, where Octavius 
gained that celebrated victory, which made 
him sole master <»f the Itoman rei'UliUc. 
Cleopatra, alarmed, set sail for the Telo- 
piinnesus ; and Antony ahaiidimed his Heel, 
and the empire of half the world, to .ac¬ 
company Ills mistress to Egypt. Being pur¬ 
sued hy his con(iueri*r, lie fell upon his 
swurd. and thereby put an end to his life. 
Cleopatra shut herself within the temple 
of Antony, where she applied an asp to her 
bosom, and exjilred at the base of the statue 

of her Infatuated admirer. 

Octavius now returned to Uomc, and had 
a puhllc triumph during three days. Hav¬ 
ing bccomcsole master,he feigned adcsire 
' to resign his authority, and demanded the 
I advlco of Agrlppa and Meo:eniu«. The 
fiirmer advised him to reestablish the rc- 
puhllc; but the opinion of tlie latter being 
contrary, and Octavius abiding by it, 
slavery of Uoino was decided. He left 
some appearance of authority yet in the 
hands of the seJiate, in dividing with thein 
the provinces of the empire; hut reserved 
to himself all those in which the troops 
were stationed, that he nileht at all times 
he master of the army. Thus commenced 
the mightiest niouarcliy that any age has 
protluccd. 

The Homan Empire. 

We have seen Ciesar, the con-iucror of 

... in the Helds of rimr.salla. return 

Irluniplianl to Uomc, and assa.<slnated by 
lli-iicus and C:u».'<jus in the senate. Antony, 
uinler the pretence of avenging his ileaih, 
niiiled hlm-Holf with Lcpldus, and Octavius, 
the nephew of Cx*sar. Octavius, disdaining 
a division of the empire, found ine.ans to 
iiuarrel with them botli, defeated them in 
sueeessiini, rcturiieil crowned with victory 
to Uoiiie, and assumed the name of Au- 

Proin the time of Julius Cies-ir, the re- 
niihllc took the name of the llinnan empire; 
and those who were at the head of Its go¬ 
vernment were denoinlnaled emperors. 
The Hrst twelve assumed tlio name of 
Ciesar, that Is to say, from Julius Civ>ar to 
Uomlllaii. 


Augustus, the first emperor, was a most 
fortunate warrior, and a profound politi¬ 
cian. nis llbernllty to the people, his fide¬ 
lity to his friends, and his love of the arts 
and sciences, obliterated from the minds 
of the people the proscriptions which had 
taken place during the wars which had 
distracted the empire at the commence¬ 
ment of his career. During Ills reign, 
Biscay, D.almatla, Egypt, rannonla, Aqui¬ 
taine, Illyricuin, Rhietla, the country of 
the VIndcHcians, and all the maritime 
towns In Pontns, hccame subject to the 
Roman state. He defented the Germans, 
the I’urthlans, and the Dacians, and died 
with the reputation of ahappy monarch. 

Tlie reign of Augustus wu.s renmrkahle 
for literary characicrs.amongst whom were 
Virgil, the author of the .Kncld ; Horace, 
of Odes, S.atlres, and Epistles; and Ovid, of 
the Metamorphoses, and other poems. It 
has since hecomc a proverbial e.xpression 
to call any period, when the lltcnituro of a 
nathm is particularly cnlilvalcd, its An- 
gust.in ago. The reign of Augustus was 
also distinguished by the hirtli of Jesus 
Christ, which took place In the seven him 
dred and fifty-fourth year from tlscloumlii- 
tionof Uomc, and in the thirtieth year of 
tlie reign of Augustus. 

Tiberius, who had married the daughter 
of Augustus, ami hy whom he had been 
adopted, abandoned himself to voluiiluous- 
ness, .and govenied by his ministers. His 
cruelty and avarice rendered him an object 
of general detestation. Incapable of dls- 
tlngntshlng himself In the field, he left the 
comluct of his wars to his generals. Ger- 
manlcus defeated t he Germans, and Tlhevlus 
rewarded his services hy ordering him to 
be poisoned. Thi.s monster of perndy, in¬ 
gratitude, ami cruelly died at Capreie, in 
the scventy-ci«lith year of his age. In the 
eighteenth year of Ills reign Jesus Christ 
was put to deatli at JerusJilem, 

The Prtetorian gnanls were a body of 
10,000 men, under the especial orders of the 
pnei<ir of Rome, who was usually also one 
of the consuls, or ?iibsc<incnt'y the emperor. 
Tliey were quartered by Augustus, in small 
detachments. In different parts of Italy; 
but Tiberius Immirht them all to Koine, 
and fixed tliem In its neighbourhood in a 
fortified c,amp. They soon found the nn- 
aniicd ami timid populace of Rome too 
feeldc tt) oppose them, and took upon 
themselves the uomluatloii or dlsposiil of 
the cmperor.s. ,, , 

Cains Ctesar, c.alled also Caligula, was the 
stm of Gerinaiilcus, grandson of Drusus, 
and great nephew of Tiberius; ami suc¬ 
ceeded to Uieimi.erlal dignity In the twenty- 
fifth vear of his age. His life was a cmi- 
timied scene of debauchery, much worse 
even timn that of his predecessor. He 
made war against the Suabian Germans, 
without displaying the le.ast promise of 
military l.alents. He ^^•as klllinl in iis 
palace, in the twciity-niulh year of his 

Claudius,uncle and successor to Caligula, 
pave, hy turns, symiuoms of good seiise 
ami moderation, folly ami cruelty. He 
made war Upon Urlmin. which he reduced: 
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4t bis return, he had a triumph, and took 
Xe name of Brltannlciis. He died at the 
lie of seventy-four. He was tl»e Itushand 
of Messalliia, so dishonoured by her hccn- 

^**Nero^^the son of Doniltlus yt:nohaibus 
and ACTippIna. daughter of Ucrmaiiicus 
and sister to Caligula, began liis reign by 
aspiring to virtues which he did not possess, 
‘fills seeming goodness was, however, of 
short duration ; he threw off the mask, and 
aiincarcd to the people in Ills true character. 
He tarnished the reputation, and dimi¬ 
nished the power, of the Hom.an empire. 
He never undertook any military expedi- 
lion; but suffered the Parthlans to make 
themselves masters of Armenia,and oblige 
the Homan legions to pass under the yoke. 
He bad Rome set on Are : and put his own 
mother, his preceptor, and several other 
persons, to death In the most wanton and 
cruel manner. At Iciigtli the senate de¬ 
clared him an enemy to his country; and 
he was condemned to be conducted, quite 
naked, with his head between the prongs of 
a pllcWork, through the streets of Home; 
then to lie whipped to death, and afterwards 
to be thrown from a high rock into ttie 
Tiber. Kero saved himself from this sen¬ 
tence by self-murder, at the house of one of 
his freedraen In the country, at the age of 
tliirty-fwo years, and the fourteenth of his 
reign. In hispersoo tbefamilyof Augustus 
became extinct. 

Sergius Oalba, a senator, of an ancient 
and noble family, was, at tbc age of sixty- 
three, proclaimed emperor by the Spaniards 
and the Gauls: and his election was ap¬ 
proved by the whole anny. He possessed 
some virtue, but it was eclipsed by his 
cruelty and his avarice. Ho fell Into the 
snare which he had laid for Otho, and was 
killed at Rome in the seventh month from 
bis elevation. 

Otho succeeded as emperor. He united 
In bis person the extremes of valour and 
effeminacy. Having been overcome in bat¬ 
tle by Vitelllus, his competitor, he stabbed 
himself, in thethirty-eiglitli year of his age, ' 
and the nincty-aftb day of his reign. i 

Vitelllus mounted the imperial tiiroiic 
after the death of Otho. He reigned with¬ 
out honour, and was cruel Iti his goverii- 
nicut. He killed Sabinus, tlie brotlier of 
Vespa.slan, and i)unit him with tlie capitol. 
He was au extreme glutton, atid was killed 
by an offleer in the service of Vespasian, in 
the flfty-seveuth year of his age, having 
reigned eight tuontlis and one day. 11 is 
body, after having been dragged through 
Rome, was thrown into tlie Tiber. 

Vespasian succeeded to the purple. He 
brought under the Roman yoke majiy pow¬ 
erful nations: he took .lerusaleni, and en¬ 
tered It in triumph with his son Titus. His 
death was much regretted by the senate 
and the people. He was good tempered, 
moderate, humane, witty, capalile of frlend- 
slilp, and, on the whole, the greatest eiu- 
jieror since Augustus. 

Titus succeeded his father : he was per¬ 
fectly a master of his passions, and go¬ 
verned the empire so admirably as to gain 
the name of the * Love and Iklight oj the 


Ilmnan Race' His eloquence?, his valour, 
and Ills moderation were the channs bv 
which he gained the In-arts of ids subjects. 
He died in the foi ty-ilrst year of his age, 
having reigned two years, eight months, 
and twenty days. 

Domitian, tlie younger bmtlier of Tltiis, 
ascended the ilirone. He abandoned him¬ 
self to every vice, and was capable of every 
crime. He raised many considerable edi- 
flees In Rome ; and was killed in his palace, 
l)y bis domestics, lu the fifteenth year of 
his reigni. 

Kerva, already adv.anccd in age, was next 
elected emperor. He governed with justiee, 
and chose Trajan for bis successor. He 
died at llome.al Hie age of seventy, h.aving 
reigned four months and eight days, re¬ 
gretted by a peojilc whom lie had rendered 
happy. 

Trajan, by blrtli a Si-aniard, succeeded 
Ncrv.a. Ho was a successful soldier, and 
extended the bounds of tlio Roman empire. 
He was just, and an enemy to flatterj* and 
envy; lie was friendly, and loved his sub¬ 
jects; and it has been said that his only 
defects were a love of war and wine. Ho 
died in Asia In the sixty-third year of his 
ago. 

Adrian was raised to the throne by the 
means of I’lotina, the wife of Trajan. He 
had a happy disposition ; was a protector of 
tlie arts, and of artists; and his greatest 
ambition was to have the reputation of 
being learned. He was a I'crfect master of 
the Greek language, and jealous of those 
who spoke or wrote better than hlniselt 
He abandoned many provinces coiujucrcd 
by Tr.ijan, and built a temple in honour nf 
Venus oil Mount Calvary. He died at the age 
of sixty-lwo years, and was succeeded by 
Antoninus I’ius, who treated his subjeeis 
as hi.s children. Liberality, elenioncy, and 
airability fonnod only a part of the good 
qualities of this prince: his wit w.as polished. 
Ids scntimctils noble. He defeated the 
Hiitons by his generals. He repiil>ed the 
Mi)ors, and took piu t of Egypt. His death 
lot)k jilace at a country-.seat called I^iriiim, 
four leagues from Rome, in the slxty-tliird 
year of his age. 

Marcus Aureiiue, tbc succe-Jsnrof Anto¬ 
ninus, took Lucius Verns as ids colleague 
in tJio empire: they made w.ar upon the 
I'arihians. l.ucius Verus intended to com¬ 
mand in person, but stopped at Aiuioch, 
and gave his orders to his Meutcnaiit'S, wlio 
defeated tlie I’arthians, and took Seli iu ia, 
one of tlic lllle^t cities In Syria. Lucius 
Verus returned to Rome, and had a triumpli. 
He died at Venice, of apoplexy, or poison, 
having reigned niiieyears. 

.After tlie death of \'erus,Marcus Aurelius 
governed alone, with .all the wisdimi which 
cJiariu ierises a good prince. Re overcame 
several northern nations,and sold theniosi 
precious part of his property to coini'ensato 
his soldiers, ratherthan opiiress the people. 
Tills crowned philosopher would serve as a 
perfect model for princes, if his extreme 
kindness li.id not sometimes degencr.ttcd , 
into weakness. Hedied at tlicageof aixty- ' 
one years. 

Conimodus, son of Aurelius, Im I an worth] 
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of snch a parent, succeeded his father on ( 
the throne. Ho made himself detestable by | 
ids debaucheries« but carried on a success- < 
ful war against the Germans. After having 1 
practised the cruelties of a Nero, and the 1 
wickedness of a Caligula, by sacrificing the 1 
wisest ainong the Romans, and murdering 1 
his wife and his sister, ho died, as Is sujv l 
posed, by pnlson. 

Pcrtlnax, prefect of Rome, succeeded 
Comraodus at the age of sevetity. He was ; 
originally a schoolmaster In I.lgurla, which 
bo quitted for a military life. In endea¬ 
vouring to esubllsb discipline in the army, 
he was killed by the soldiers of his own 
guard, after a reign of twenty-four days, 
Dldlus Julianus bought the empire after 
the death of Pertlnax ; but he was defeated 
by his rival, Septimus Severu8,and was slain 
In Ids palaco in the seventh month of his 

So'cnis, who had already taken the title 
of emperor In Illyria, succeeded Julian. He 
defeated and killed Pescennius Niger, who 
bad been proclaimed emperor In the east. 
He also defeated Clodlus Alblmia, who had 
assumed the title of Ctesar In Gaul. He 
subjugated the Parihlans and the Arabs, 
and Joined to his military skill the reputa¬ 
tion of learning. lu England he built tlie 
famous wall In the north, which extended 
' from sea to sea—and which Is In part re¬ 
maining at this hour~In order to prevent 
the liiroadsof the Piets and Scots. He died 
at Vork, after having reigned gloriously 
eighteen years and four monilis. 

I Camcalla and Geta, the sous of Sevenis, 

' wore elected emperors, Caracalla having 
kllledGcta, whom the senate had declared 
an enemy to the republic-, reigned alone. 
He governed tyrannically, and abandoned 
himself to the most Infamous and degrad¬ 
ing vices. He carried on a war with some 
success against the Germans ; and was pre¬ 
paring to march against the Parthlaus, 
when he was killed at Edcssa, at the age of 
forty-three years ; after having reigned six 
years and two months, tljo detestation of 
the R«inian people. Here we date the de¬ 
cline of Hie Roman empire. 

Macrinus and Dladumenlanus, fatlicr and 
son, were placed on the Imi'crial throne. 
Tlicy were killed by tho soldiers, after 
having reigned fourteen months. 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, suniamcd 
Ilellogab.alus, priest of the Temple of the 
6 un, was proclaimed emperor by the army. 
He was a monster of Lasciviousness: and 
was, with his mother. Socemlas. killed by 
the soldiers, after having reigned two years 
and eight months. . * . 

Alexander Beverus, cousin to the last 
emperor, mounted the throne at the age of 
ftftcen years. The army gave him the name 
ftf Cm^ar, and the senate that of Augustus. 
He gained a signal victory over the Persians; 
and was noted as a patron of the arts and 
sciences. He was kJUed In Gaul, by a soldier 
whom he had raised from the ranks, ^ter 
a reign of thirteen years; during which he 
consoled the empire, by his virtues and his 
kindness, for the tyranny of the iirccedlug 

^aximluusk of the Gothic race, elected 


emperor by the soldiers, was the son of t 
poor peasant, and, from tho station of a 
common soldier, arose, step by step, to the 
first dignities In the empire. He was eight 
feet high, and a most voracious glutton. 
He commenced his reign by the murder of 
his best friends, and was blmscif murdered 
by his soldiers. 

Gordian was placed upon the Imperial 
tiirone by the soldiers. He appointed his 
son as his colleague, whom he sent Into 
Africa against Capelllan, governor of Nu- 
midla and Mauritania. Tho younger 6o^ 
diau was vanquished and kilted by the 
Numidlans, at the age of forty-five rears 
Gordian the elder died with despair, at the 
Age of eighty, in the third year of his reign. 

Maximus and Balbiniis, the first the son 
of a smith, and tho latter of noble origin, 
had been during the lifetime of Maximlnus 
elected emperors by the senate, and now 
assumed the throne. But the soldiers, dis¬ 
satisfied with their election, entered their 
palaces, and massacred them. They then 
set up the grandson of Gordian, whom the 
senate had also declared C-jesar after the 
death of his grandfather. 

Gordian II., Invested with the purple, 
opened the temple of Janus, and carried 
on a successful war against the Parthlans 
and Persians. He pursued Sapor to the 
confines of Persia, where he was killed 
through the trcacher>- of Philip, whom he 
bad constituted his lieutenant. Tho Ro¬ 
mans, for his virtues, ranked him among 
the gods. 

The two Philips, father and son, were 
proclaimed emperors. Tlie father was the 
son of an Arab chief (»f robbers. Before ho 
came Into Italy, he had made his peace 
with Sapor. He abandoned some of the 
provinces of the empire: visited Arabia; 
and built, at the place of his birth, a city, 
which he called Philippopolls. During the 
reign of the Plillips, was celebrated a* 
Rome, with great magnificence, the year ; 
one thousand from the fouiulatlon of the 
city. Philip, the father, was killed at Ve¬ 
rona, and the son at Rome, after having j 
reigned about six years. I 

Dcclus and his son, who had been sent 
against the Scythians, being siirrossful. re- 
celvcdfrom the soldiers the Inipwlal crown. 
Dcclus possessed the qu.illtlcs of a good 
soldier and an honest man. He, however, 
persecuted the Christians with rigour, on 
account of what he considered their fana- 
, ticism. After having reigned two years, 
he, together with his son, perished by an 
I ambuscade prepared for them by Trebi»- 
iilanus GaMus.who succeeded Dcclus in the 
; empire, and divided his power with his 
I son Voluslanus. They inarched against 
• Emlllanus, %vlio had revolted in Mrpsln, 

' and were killed at Terano, after having 
; reigned about two years. 
l Emlllanu.s, an Afrlcm, was proclaimed 
r emperor by the legions wblch had revolted 
r against Callus; but the soldiers having 
» learned tliat Valerian had taken the purple 
5 in Gaul, they killed Emlliauus, after a reign 
r of three months. 

Valerian, and Gallienns.hlssnn.governed 
1 the empire jolutly. They were uiifortunats 
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III their wars, partlriilarjy In that 
on against &ap»r. king nf who dfr 

fenteci Valerian In Mesopotamia, took him 
prisoner, and treated him every hidig- 
iiltv Giillienusdefeated and killed Ingenu- 
us who bad taken the purple. The weakness 
of the Ilotnan govennnent had encouraged 
the Germans, who made Irruptions Into 
Gaul and Italy. At the same time the 
governors of the provinces aimed at be¬ 
coming Independent; and at one time no 
less tliHii tliirty had declared themselves 

emperors. , , . ^ , 

Po«thnmus usurped the empire In Gain, 

which he governed ten years by his valour 
and pnidcnce. He laid siege to Mayence, 
which had revolted at the solicitation of 
Lolllus, elected emperor by the troops 
which he commanded. Posthumus and 
Lollius were killed by their own soldiers. 

Marius, originally a blacksmith, elected 
emperor after the death of Posthuimis, was 
killed on tlie second day of his reign, by a 
soldier who had been his hoy at the forge. 
He ran his sword through his body ; telling 
him, at the same time, Uiat it teas of his own 
forging, 

Victortnus succeeded Marius^ and was 
killed at Cologne, by a writer, whoso wife 
lie had seduced. Tctrleus succeeded Vio 
torinus, and took the purple at Bordeaux. 
Gallus succeeded, and was killed with Va¬ 
lerian, his brother, at Milan, in the ninth 
ye.ar of Ills reign. 

Claudius II. succeeded Gallus, lie to¬ 
tally defeated the Gotlis, who liad com¬ 
mitted great ravages in Greece. Ills mo¬ 
desty, moderation, equity, and otiicr good 
qualities, gained him general esteem. He 
died of a contagious fever, in tlie second 
year of his reign. Quintillus, the brother 
of Claudius, was saluted emperor by the 
soldiers, but killed on the seventeenth day 
of his reign. 

Aurclian succeeded Quintillus, and was 
esteemed for his valour and his prudence. 
He defeated, near Chalons, in Cliampagne, 
the arniy of Teiricus.* He fought a bloody 
battle with Zenobia, a celebrated princess. 
This astonishing woman, after the death 
of her liusiiand, Odenatus, wlio, under the 
emperor Gallus, was proclaimed emperor 
in the east, commanded the army in per¬ 
son with much success. Aurelian took licr 
prisoner, ami entered Rome In triumph, 
making Zenobia walk before his chariot. 
She possessed extraordinary beauty, and a 
great mind. Aurelian was assassinated by 
the means of his secretar>’, in the road 
between Constantinople and Heraclea. 

The army having refused at tills time to 
bestow the imperial throne, the senate ro- 
a<5sumed Its ancient right. Their choice 
fell on an old man, named Tacitus. He 
died In the sixth month of his reign. He 
was just ami enlightened, perfectly disinte¬ 
rested, and a man well suited to close the 
wounds of the stale. Fiorian succeeded 
Tacitus, his brother; bur reigned only two 
months and twenty days. This prince 
demanded the empire as the right of his 
family. 

• LiibUuit's Ituiiiiin y.iBiiiirc, cli. xi 


Probns, saluted emperor after Florlaii, 
was of obscure birth; but lie possessed 
heroic valour: he drove from Gaul the 
many barbarians whicli had nearly over¬ 
run "it. He defeated Saturnimis In the 
east, and Proculus and Bonosus, near C*)* 
logne, usuri'crs of tlie empire. E’roims waj 
killed by his own soldiers, after having 
reigned with glory about six years. 

Aurelius Carus succeeded I’robiis; and 
soon after he had been named Augustus, 
he created his 8nn8,Carlnus and Numcrian, 
Caisars, with whom he reigned aiiout two 
years. He defeated the Sarmatians, and 
afterwards the Persians, and was killed by 
lightning on the hanks of the Tigris, Nii- 
merlan, who w’as with his fatiicr In the 
east, was assassinated In Ills litter. Cari- 
nus, whom his father had left in the west, 
to govern Illyria, (Jaul, and Italy, had, hy 
his crimes, become the scourge of the hu¬ 
man race. Tlie victorious army of IVrsla 
refused to acknowledge him, and sainted 
Diocletian as emperor. 

Diocletian was no sooner elected empe¬ 
ror than he marched against Carimis, and 
defeated him In a general battle In Mo'si.'i. 
lie liestowed the name of Cmsar on Maxl- 
niin, eurnamed Hercules, and sent him Into 
Gaul, to quell an insurrection of tlie pea¬ 
sants, which duty lie soon effectively per¬ 
formed. Caniiisius, general of a part of 
the troops of the empire, and whom Jlaxi- 
min had ordered to he killed, took the 
purple, and possessed himself of Britain. 
Acliilleus took possession of all Egypt; 
and Narscs used every effort to render him¬ 
self master of the east. Diocletian now 
took for his colleague in olllcc, Maximin 
Hercules, and named liiin Augustus: he 
gave at the same time the title of Cicsar 
to Constantins and (Jalerlus. The twnempe- 
rors accommodated matters wiili Canm- 
slus. They defeated the Persians under 
Narses, and on their return to Homo re¬ 
ceived the honour of a superb triumph. 
But they prc>ently grew weary of their 
grandeur, and both emperors relinquishing 
the purple on the same day, appeared in 
tiic habit of common citizens: Diocletian 
at I^ic<)mcdia, and Maximiii at Milan. The 
fonner retired to Salona, in Dalmatia ; the 
latter to imeanfa. Diocletian was a phi¬ 
losopher, possessing a commanding genius. 
Slaxtmln w.as fierce and cruel, possessing 
more of the courage of the soldier than the 
genius of a general. 

Cniistantius Clonis and Galerius were 
declared emperors hy the senate. These 
two prinecs divided the empire between 
them. Coiistaniiiis liad iJaiil, Italy, and 
Africa; Galerius, Illyria, Asia, and the east, 
Constantins died after a reiun of about 
two years, with tlie cliaraeter of a just 
prince. 

Constantine the Great, son of Constan¬ 
tins, was elected emperor at York. But 
tlie soldiers of tlie I'rajtorfati guard, who 
had revolted at Rome, gave tlie title of 
Augustus to Maxentlus, son of Maximln 
Hercules. Maximin, who now felt regret 
at having resigned the purple, left LueH-uiia, 
and rame to Rome, from whenre he wrote 
in vain to Diocletian to rc-assume the iii> 
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pcrlal throne. Galcrlus sent Sevorus to 
lUniie, to oppose Maxentius. Soverus be¬ 
sieged Rome, but was betrayed and de¬ 
feated ; and soon after Maxentlns caused 
him to bo strangled between Rome and 
Cajua. Maxlniln, having In vain ende.a- 
youred to dispossess his son Maxentius, 
retired Into Gaul, In search of Constantine, 
Ills Bon-ln-law, with a design to kill him. 
Fausta, daughter of Maxlmln.and wife of 
Constantine, being acquainted with the 
design of her father. Informed her husband. 
Maxlmln, In order to save himself from the 
fury of Constantine, endeavoured to em¬ 
bark at Marseilles for Italy, but was killed 
In that city by tho order of Constantino. 
Galcrius honoured LIcInlusw’Uh the purple, 
and died soon after. The Romans at this 
lime obeyed throe emperors; ConsUntlne, 
Maxentius, and Llclnlus. Constantine pos¬ 
sessed tidents both for war and politics: 
ho defeated tho army of Maxentius, and 
afterwards attacked lilcinlus, who had mar¬ 
ried his sister; and having defeated him In 
several actions both by sea and land, the 
vanquished Llclnlus surrendered at dis¬ 
cretion to the conqueror. Llclnlus retired 
to Thessnlotilca, wliero he lived In privacy 
) and tranquillity, until Constaiitlne, hearing 
I that ho was alive, ordered him to be put to 
death. 

C«)nstantlne, now sole master of the em¬ 
pire, transferred tho scat of government 
to Uyzantluni, which he named Cimstan- 
tinoplc. Under him Christianity l)Cgan to 
flourish: ho received baptism; but, al¬ 
though he was a noiniiud Cliristian, many 
of his qualities were repugnant to tho 
principles of Chrlsthmlty. lie died near 
NIcomcdla. 

Constantino IL, Constans, and Con¬ 
stantins, divided llie empire between them, 
agreeable to the will of Const-anlliic their 
father. Constantino had Spain, Gaul, and 
tho Alps: Constaiis, Asia, Ke>pt, and 
the East: Constantins, Italy, Sicily, and 
Africa. This division was the niln of the 
empire. Constantine was killed by the sol¬ 
diers of his brother Constans, who pe¬ 
rished by treason a little time after. Con¬ 
stantins, sole master of the empire, reigned 
twenty-four years. Resiltutcof glory, weak, 


and inconsistent, he was neither loved not 
feared. 

Julian, called by the Christians the Apos 
tate, by others the Philosopher, was pro- 
clalmeti emperor by tho troops in tho life* 
time of Constans. This prince was just, 
frugal, an enemy to valn-glory and flattery, 
and affected to hate the name of Chris¬ 
tian. Ho died a hero lighting against tho 
Persians. 

Jovian, elected by the principal officers 
of the anny, govenred with wisdom, and 
encouraged Christianity, lie rclgncdaboui 
ciglit months. 

V.'vicntinlan succeeded Jovian ; he join¬ 
ed in the government ills brother Valens. 
They divided the empire of the East and 
the empire of the West. Vnlentinlan had 
the West, and Valens the East. Gratlan 
ascended the imperial throne after tho 
death of his father Valentlnlan. Valens, 
defeated by the Goths, and otlier harhnrlans, 
who established thcin.eelves In Thrace and 
menaced Constantinople, died leaving few 
subjects to regret his loss. 

Gratlan appointed Theodosius governor 
<«f the East, where, by Ills xcal for the 
Christian religion, his abhorrence of Its 
opi>onent8, and by his courage, ho rendered 
hlin.«elf popular. Gratlan being dead, and 
Valentlnlan, emperor of the West, being 
asMsslimtod In the year 393, Theodosius 
having vanquished Maximus andEugcnlus, 
who had declared themselves emperors, 
re-united the wliole cmi)lrc, wblcu he 
divided between his sons. 

After the death of Theodosius, all degc- 
ncraled, and fmm this epoch may ho datc«l 
tlie fall of the Roman empire. Tho decline 
ofilie Roman ctnpipe. In fact, followed tlio 
age of the Antonincs. The effeminate and 
luxurious manners of the nobles and people 
of Pome: the vices of the emperors; the 
means by which they rose to power; the 
disposal of sovereignty by the military ; the 
recruiting of the army by natives of Ger¬ 
many and other barbarous countries; and 
the Increasing numbers and audacity of 
the ‘barbarians,* prccipitarcd Rome from 
that eminence which she had attained dur¬ 
ing the coDSuInte and the Orst years ci tbd 
emplro. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Driliih at^d Jiomati Period— to the Sub- 
jugatum of the Island by the Sax(nis. 

THE authentic Iilswry ot England begins 
with the invasion of the island by Julius 
Cajsar 55B.a; but its contimilly has been 
broken more than once between that time 
and the ijerlod from which we possess a tajii- 
llnuous series of contemporar>- narratives. 
For the periods thus left unceruiin or un¬ 
known, It Is of some importance to mark 
that we have to deal with fictions of two or 
three kinds. There were first, the sc^iiitf 
traditions of the tribes which Iniiablted l)ri- 
laln, and which. If we cajinot determine the 
amount of history contained in tltem, are 
not without value as throwing light on tho 
social or mental condition of the people. 
But when, after tlio Introduction of the 
monastic system, monkish authors under¬ 
took tho task of arranging early British 
history, these real traditions of the con- 
quered or conquering races were cm bedded 
In a mass of gratuitous fiction wliii h h.ad 
absolutely no value whatever. This mix¬ 
ture, with the last element greatly jtre- 
ponderating, Is presented to us in its most 
extravagant form in tlie pages of Jeffrey of 
Monmouth, a writer of the 12tli century. 
Ills chronicles are a mere tissue of romance, 
to such an extent that It is hard to say 
what amount of the real traditions of the 
couutrj'he worked into his narrative; but 
In every portion of it we have all the marks 
by which a fictitious story may be distin¬ 
guished from a true one. We have all tho 
minute particulars which could be given 
by contemj'orary witnesses for periods re¬ 
moved by centuries from the dawn of any 
contemporary history, together with a mass 
of contradictions whose absurdity renders 
their exposiirea supcrlluous work. Accord¬ 
ing to such writers as Jeffrey, the history 
of Britain begins with the adventures of 
Brutus the Great, grandson of /Eneas, the 
legendary ancestor of the Romans, and is 
airried tlirough a series of dyn;u=ties, all of 
which are a fabrication, wliosc Imiuidence 
is heightened by the synchronisms wlilch 
make such events as the building of New 
Troy In Britain contemporaneous with tiio 
life of Eli the priest, in Judieu. Hence we 
have to confine ourselves to those narra¬ 
tives which we know to be contemiiorary, 
together with the evidence which is fur¬ 
nished by language, and the present position 
of those races which are known to us as 
having once occupied tlie whole island. 

With the invasion of Ctesar, then, begins 
a time of which our knowledge, so far u.'i it 
goes, may ihorougbly be depended on. Wc 
liave the narrc.tlon of Gtesar himself, and 
bis description of the island and the people, 
so far as It was known to him. But :ifter 
the withdrawal of Ca;sar, we have only un¬ 


connected notices for nearly ninety years, 
when the British chieftain Caradoc or Car- 
actacus carried on a struggle of several 
years against the emperor Claudius. From 
tills time wc have a continuous knowledge 
(if events until the commencement of the 
flftli century, when the Romun legions 
were finally wiilidrawn by the order of 
Uonorlus. Fiaun this time, nearly 2CtO years 
]>asscd away before Augustin landed and 
found Englishmen where tlie Romans had 
left Britons. It was yet anotiier contui 7 
before Bede, titc earliest English historian, 
drew up a history whicli, witli all Its imper¬ 
fections, hasa value whicli It will never lose. 

In the Interval, therefore, between the 
departure of tlie Romans, and the arrival of 
Augustin, an entirely new state of tilings 
iiad been brought about in tlie eastern 
part of tho island. The GnDIc or Celtic 
tribes had been driven to the west; tlio 
German tribes liad jioured into the country 
and established kingdoms. For the latter 
half of this time, ora) tradition Itself miglit 
he expected to preserve a tolerably faitliful 
narrative of events: and If /Ella in 477 a.d., 
founded the kingdom of the South Saxons, 
and Cerdic landed in49.S,then the time which 
Intervened between these events and ilm 
coming of Augustin scarcely extends over 
three generations. But the sort of liistory 
for which we may look tinder such circum¬ 
stances, by no means imitlies minute chro¬ 
nological accuracy. Ou the contrary, w(3 
find on examination that mucli of tlio 
chronolog}' is artificial, and that we must 
content ourselves witli a general know¬ 
ledge of the order of events, rather than 
of the precise dates at whicli they occurred. 
Tlius tlie reigns of the chieftains are said 
to have lasted in many Instances for forty 
or fifty years, tlicse numbers being taken 
toexj»ress completeness; and tlieirexi)loiis 
and conquests recur at fixed intervals, 
these being generally periods of eiglit 
years. ‘ The events in the Saga of tlie 
/Escings, or founders of the kingdom of 
Kent, take place in an eight times repeated 
cycle of eiglit years.’ Thus twice eiglit 
years after Oerdic's landing, lie gains pos¬ 
session of the Isle of Wight liy a great vic¬ 
tory ; after another eiglit years lie assumes 
the kingly title, and so again, like Hengist 
and /Ella, he reigns forty years. We see 
iicre tlie same process by wliicli tlieclirimo- 
logy of Roman history before the burning 
of llie city by the Gauls, was divided into 
two halves of 240 years each, and each of 
tho.ce divided again into periods of liro 
years. But in the case of Engtisb history, 
we arrive at the time of contemporary 
writers very much sooner; and hence the 
artificial clironology need not be regarded 
as upsetting the general credibility of ilio 
narrative, unless there are oilier reasons to 
render such a conclusion necessary. 
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If, however, we cnniut be snld to have 
a history for tho time preccUlng the In* 
vasiou of CoBsiir, there are some Im¬ 
portant facts wlitch cannot he called Into 
qttestlon. Thus It Is certain that the race 
which still survives In Cornwall, Devon, 
and Cumherland, and In a still greater de¬ 
gree lit Wales, the highlands of Scotland, 
and forms the large majority ot the Inhabi¬ 
tants of Ireland, once held the whole of 
that Island and of Great Britain also. It is 
further certain that tho mco which In the 
time of Ciusar preponderated In Koriheni 
Europe west of the Illiliie was the same ns 
that which occupied Britain, and that In 
times far more ancient, the area of Its pos- 
sessloiia wa^ spread over the greater part, 
perhaps over almost the whole, of Europe. 
Hence wc seo that the Invasion of new 
races was const:uitli- driving the older race 
westwards, until we find tho remnants 
which represent It In the westernmost part 
of the countries of which they were once 
the masters. The rare which still lives In 
tiie western coast of Engliuul, In Wjiles, In 
the highlands of Scotland, and In Irehuid, 
is found iigain In Brittany. 

But further, we find from the evidence 
of languugo that In England at least, three 
ecvenil races spnuig originally from the 
same stock, and that, however dlfTcrent 
may have hecii their pliyslcal and social i 
dcvelopement, these dlllereiiccs overlie a 
real coiineclloii, which seem to prove that 
their ultimate nniuii Is not an liiiposslhllUy. 
In any ease. It is of no slight Importance to 
learn that Celts and Teutons and North¬ 
men, are part of the same great Aryan 
family, with the Homan and the Greek; 
that this aniulty Is apparent In their lan¬ 
guage. ami In those political chanieter- 
Isllcs wiiloh sei'arale them fr<»m the races 
of the Semlilc and Turanian family. Thus 
the Greeks, the Uomaus, and the Germans, 
when they became seimnUcd In the stream 
of western migration, performed each their 
part In that great work which has Issued In 
the society of Christian Europe; and, al- 
tliougii appearing to each other as aliens, 
contributed to a eominoa result, which a 
divergence of race eipilvalent to that which 
sepamtes the Englishman from the Syrian 
or I’liamklan would have rendered Im¬ 
possible. . . , , , 

Thus then our llrst nulhontlc knowledge 
of this country comes from its Uoiiian In¬ 
vaders ; It Is Interrupted whenever these 
arc withdrawn, and It lieglns again with a 
mure completo continuity from the con¬ 
version of Eiiglaml by Augustin In tlic 
early part of tho 7th century. The narra¬ 
tive <»f Cx'sar gives n«it only a trustworthy 
account of events, but also adcscriptlon of 
tho lnhahUants,.aiid the physical features 
of the country by one who has been rarely 
equalled in liU powers of observatlim. The 
works «»f other writers also enable us to 
draw the picture In greater fullness; and 
bring before us a people who retained uii- 
softened at the time of Cmsar’s l.andliig ml 
those national characteristics whlcli In the 
Inhabluiits of c«mtlnental Gaul had been 
iveakciied by couuct with their Uoman 
eoiiquerurs. 


The British people were divided Into 
many kingdoms or tribes ; and though each 
tribe had a monarch, each monarchy was 
principally founded upon physical force, 
and of course greatly tempered by It. Ftir 
despotism. Indeed, there was but little o]>- 
portunlty, whatever the Inclination of the 
king. War was the principal occupation of 
tribe against tribe, and hunting at once the 
chief amusement, and, next to tho feeding 
of flocks and herds, the imist important 
means of subsistence. Wiuidering hither 
and thither In search of pasture for their 
cattle, these wild tribes were perpetually 
coming into collision with each other; and 
so frequent and flercewere theirwars, that 
hut for tlic interference of the Druids—in 
this respect, a body of men as useful as in 
many respects they were mischievous — 
their mutual rancour \v<»uld have proceeded 
well-nigh to inutti.al aiiiilhihitton. 

Though we have stated the Britons to 
have been free from kingly despotism — 
though. In fact, the king was only the first 
freeman of a trilro of freemen, there yet 
was a despotism, and a terrible one, for both 
king and people—the despotism of the 
Druids. The Druids were the priests of the 
Britons ; and they were also their teachers, 
their lawglvers.and their magistrates : and 
the peculiar tenets whicli were tnculcnfwtj 
upon the British fiauu tlieir earliest child¬ 
hood wero sueii ns to remler the Druid 
priests omnipotent, as far as that term can 
be applied to men and man's attributes. 

JuliusCtesar, the renowned Uoman, hav¬ 
ing overrun Gaul at the head of his Irresis¬ 
tible legions, had hl3 attention attracted to 
Britain u.c. S.'i. He determined to conquer 
It, and It Is to his Invasion that wc primnrilj 
owe our present splendour and importance. 
From his own history of his Gallic wars it 
Is tliat we chielly derive our knowledge of 
tlie state of Britain; and It Is on his au¬ 
thority that wo describe Its rude and poor 
ctnidillon. The conquestof such acouulry 
could have nothing but the love of conquest 
U>r Us motive ; but t<ia Uoman,and, above 
all, to a Cxs.ar, that motive was sumeient 
to Incite to the utmost enrerprise, and to 
reconcile to the utmost danger and the ut- 
iiH'st suffering. 

Not fur from the present site of the town 
of Deal, In Kent, Cesar made a descent 
upon Britain.* The savage appearance of 
iltc natives, and the fierce reception they 
at first gave to tlielr Invaders, struck a tem¬ 
porary terror even Into the hearts of the 
veteran soldiers of Home. But the check 
was only moinentary. A standard-bearer 
leaped upon the Inhospitable shore, and 
the leghmaries followed their eagle. Cxsar 
advanced some distance Into the country; 
but every mile of i)rogress was made under 
harassing attacks of the natives, whose de¬ 
sultory modcof warfare, and their intinmto 
acquaintance with the wild country, made 
them formidable in spite of tlieir want of 
discipline and tlie rude nature of their 
arm® But the sternly perseverance and 
serried ranks of the Homans enabled them 
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BtttI to iidvance; and they gamed so much 
Edvontage, tliat when Cx'sar deemed It ne¬ 
ws^ to return to his winter quarters In 
Said, he was able to extort promises of a 
iip'iceful reception wlien he sliould think 
proper to return, and received hostages for 
rii»* p fldelity. Ue witlidrew accordingly, 
and the Britons, ignorant and, iike all liar- 
biirous people, incapable of 

to distant consequences, flagrantly failed to 

perform their engagements. Dlsobedlcnco 
was wiiat the Roman power would not at 
that time have brooked from a people far 
more civilised and imwcrful than tlie 
Britons, and Ctesar early in tiie ensuing 
summer again made liis appearance on tlic 
coast of Kent. On this occasion he found 
a more regular and organised force aw.aii- 
lug him; several powerful tribes having 
laid aside their domestic and petty differ¬ 
ences and united themselves under Cassl- 
helaunus, a brave man, and so superhir to 
tlio lu&jorltv of the fiiii^jSi tloit he 

was possessed of tiielr general resi»cct and i 
confidence. But mere valour could aval] 
little against tlie soldiery of Rome, inured 
to hardships, ratlier enjoying than fearing 
danger, thoroughly disciplined, and led by 
so consummate a soldier as Julius Ciesar. 
The Britons, accordingly, harassed him in 
his marcli, and disturbed his camp wicli 
frequent night alarms; but whenever tliey 
came to actual battle they were ever de¬ 
feated, and witli dreadful loss. This time 
Cajsar made Ids way far into the country, 
crossed the Thames In face of the enemy, 
and, In despite of the precaution they had 
taken to stake the bed of tlie river, de¬ 
stroyed tlie capital of CasslbclaunuR, and 
established as king of the Trlnobautes a 
chieftain, or petty king, named aiundu- 
bratlus, who, chiefly In disgust at some lil- 
treatment, real or imagined, which he had 
suffered at tlie hands of his fcliow-country- 
uicn, had allied liimself with tlie Romans. 

But though Cxsar was thus far success¬ 
ful, the wild nature of the country and tlie 
nomadic liabits of ilie people preveniuO 
him from achieving anytldng imue than a 
nominal conquest of the island, lie was 
obliged to content himself, once imrre, witli 
the promises widch tiie islanders tlie more 
readily made him because they never in¬ 
tended to fulfill tiieni, and he again left tlie 
island, never to return to it; fur the do¬ 
mestic troubles of Rome, greatly caused by 
his own ambition and daring geiiiu.'^, left 
iielilier him nor the Roman people any 
leisure to attend to a p<ior and remnie 
island. His successor, the great Augustus, 
wds wisely of opinion tliat It ratlier behoved 
Rome to preserve order in her already vast 
empire, than to extend Its bounds. Tiberius 
was of tlie same opinion; and Caligula, 
flighty and fickle, if not absolutely mad. 
though lie made a dcnionstratlon of com¬ 
pleting the work wlib-li Cxsar h.ad begun, 
seized no spoils mure valuable than cucklc'- 
shells, Inflicted only a fright ujum the 
Britons, and gave Rome nothing for the 
vast expense of ills erccntric expedition, 
save materials for many auierry pasquinade 
\ud hearty laugh. 

For aosLTly a century after the first de¬ 


scent of Cmsar, the Britons enjoyed peace 
unbroken, save by their own petty disputes. 
But in tlie reign of the emperor Claudius, 
A.i). 43, the design of conquering the Island 
of Britain was again revived; and Plautius, 
a veteran general, landed and fairly estRl>- 
llshed himself and his legionaries in the 
countiT. As soon as lie received tidings 
of the success and position of his general, 
Claudius himself came over; and the 
Cantll, the Trinobanics, and other tribes 
of the south-eastern part of liie Island, 
made their formal submission to liiiii, and 
this time, prol>ably, with soiiietliing like 
sincerity, as tliey had experienced tlie 
power of the Roman .arms and tlie supe¬ 
riority of tlic Roman dl8ci]>Iine. 

The more Inland Britons, however, were 
still fiercely determined to maintain their 
liberty and presera’e tlieir territory ; and 
several tribes of them, united under tlie 
command of Caractacus, a man of courage 
and of conduct superior to wliat could bo 
anticipated In a mere barbarian, made a 
stout resistance to all attempts of tlie 
Romans to extend tlieir progress and 
power : a.d. 50. Indignant that mere bar¬ 
barians should even in a sMglit degree 
limit the flight of the destroying eagle, 
the Romans now sent over reinforcements 
under tlie command of Ostorlus Scapula, 
whose vigorous conduct soon dianged ilie 
face of affairs. He beat the Britons farUier 
and farther back at every encounter, and 
penetrated into tlie country of the Silures 
(now forming p.nrt of South WhIcs), and 
here In a general engagomcni lio com¬ 
pletely routed them and took a vast num¬ 
ber of prisoners, aiuong whom was the 
liravc Caractacus. 

Irritated at tlie coniparatlvoly slow pro¬ 
gress of their arms against so poor and rude 
a people, tiie Romans now gave tlie chief 
command of tlieir troops In Britain to 
Suetonius Paulinus, a man of e<tuul courage 
and conduct, and noted even among tliat 
warlike race for unwavering sternucsa 
Tills general perceived the true cause of 
the Brltlsli pertinneity of resistance In the 
face of so many decisive defeats and severe 
chastisements. Tliat rau.'-e, the only one, 
jirolKXbly, which could so long have kept 
such rude people united and firm under 
misfortune, was the religious Intliieuce of 
tlic Druids, wliose terril>Jc anger had more 
terror for their deluded followers tlian even 
the warlike prowess and strange amis of 
the Romans. Suetonius, then, determined 
to strike at the very root of British obsti¬ 
nacy ; and as the little Isle of Anglesey, 
then called Mona, was the clilef resort of 
tlie Druids, lie proceeded to attack it, rightly 
judging tliat by making a terrible example 
of tlie chief seat of their religion and their 
p^iest^. he should strike more terror Into 
tlie refractory Britons than by defeating 
them In a hundred desultory battles. His 
landing was not effected without consider¬ 
able diniculty ; for here the naturally brave 
Britons fought under the very eyes of their 
powerful and dreaded priests, and with the 
double motive of desire to win tlieir praise, 
and terror of incurring an anger which they 
believed to be poicnt in tlie future world 
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AS In this. Urged by such conslderacions, 
the Britons fought with unexampled fury 
and determination, and the priests and 
priestesses mingled in the ranlkS, shrieking 
strange curses upon the invaders, waving 
flaming torches, and presenting so un¬ 
earthly and startling an appeanince, that 
many of the Roman soldiers, who would 
have looked coolly upon certain death, were 
struck with a superstitious awe, aud half 
Imagined that they were actually engaged 
in personal warfare with the tutelar do- 
mans of their mortal foes. But Suetonius 
yma asdlsdainful of superstitious terrors as 
of actual danger, and bis exhortations aud 
examplo inspired his men to exertions that 
speedily put the ill-armed aud undisciplined 
Britons to lllglit. 

Tlio worst crime of which tho Druids 
were guilty was tiiat of offering to their 
gods Immau sacrlllccs. It was cspccialiy 
in war time tliat these truly horrible sacri¬ 
fices were Iri-Hiuout. Confldeut in their 
hope of defeating tlic Romans by force, 
and tlie terrors of their superstition, the 
Druids of Mona on this occasion had 
promised their cruel deities a plenteous 
sjicrinco. Tho fires were prepared ; but 
tiiey wlio were to have been the ministering 
priests became the victims ; for Suetonius, 
as cruel as those against whom lie fouglit, 
burned tiio captive Druids at their own 
altars. 

Having wreaked this cruel vengeance, 
and cut down or burned tlie dense groves 
in which the Druids liad ftir ages performed 
tho dark rites of their mysterious religion, 
ho left Anglesey and returned Into Britain, 
confident that the blow lie had thus struck 
at the most venerated seat of the British 
faltli would so shako the courage and con¬ 
fidence of Its votaries, tliat he would liavo 
for the future only a scries of easy triumphs. 
But his absence from the main Island might 
have been of more disparagement to Ills 
cause tlian his feats at Mona liiul been to 
its advantage. I»rofitlng by their brief 
freedom from his presence, the scattered 
tribes of tlie Britons liad reunited tliem- 
selves, under a leader who, tliouglia woman, 
was formidable botli by natural character 
aud shameful provocation. 

Boadlcea, widow of the king of the Icenl, 
having offonded a Roman tribune by the 
spirit with which she uplield l»er own and 
her subjects' rights, was treated with a 
shameful brutality, amply sufilclcnt to 
have maddened a far feebler spirit. Slic 
iierself was scourged in the presence of the 
Roman soldiers and amidst their insulting 
jeers; and her three daughters, sc.arceiy 
arrived at the age of womanhood, were sub¬ 
jected to still more brutal outrage. 

Hauglity and fierce of spirit even beyond 
tiio wont of her race, Boadlcea vowed tliat 
tho outrages to which she had been sub¬ 
jected sliould be amply avenged In Roman 
blood; aud the temporary absence of Sue¬ 
tonius from Britain was so well employed 
by her, that he found on his arrival from 
Mona that she was at the head of an im¬ 
mense army, which had already reduced to 
utter ruin several of the Roman scttle- 
meuta. The safety of Loudon, which was 

already a place of considerable lraportane& 
was his first care; but though he marched 
thither with all possible rapidity, he was 
not able to save It from the Haines to which 
Boadlcea had doomed it and all those of Us 
inhabitants who were not fortunate enough 
to make a timely escape. Nor was the 
Roman discomfiture confined to London or 
its neighbourhood. Successful in various 
directions, the Britons were as unsparing 
as successful. But the return of Suetonius 
Inspired his countrymen with new spirit; 
and the tide of fortune soon left the native 
Islanders. Flushed with uutneruua suc¬ 
cesses, and worked up to a frenzy of enthu¬ 
siasm even by the cruel use which they liad 
made of their success, tliey collected all 
their forces for one final and mighty effort. 
Suetonius and Boadlcea in person com- 
nuuidcd tlielr respective forces. ThelaCter 
haningucd her troops with great spirit; tho 
former contented himself with uiaklug his 
arningemeiits with consummate art. The 
battle was obstinate and terrible ; butouco 
again tlie marvellous superiority of disci¬ 
pline over mere numbers and courage was 
strikingly displayed. The dense masses of 
tlie Britons were pierced and broken by the 
Human pliaianx ; the defeat became a rout; 
the rout a massacre. Boadlcea escaped 
from the field by tho swiftness of the 
horses of her own chariot; but despairing 
of ever again being able to make liead 
against the detested invaders of her coun¬ 
try, she swallowed a potent poison, and 
wlien overtaken by the pursuing soldiers 
was in the agonies of death. 

Though Suetonius had achieved great 
successes in Britain, he had done so only at 
tlie expense of such extraordinary losses 
and cruelty on botli sides, tliat Nero re¬ 
called liini from his guverument, apparently 
under the Impression that tiis excessive 
sternness and severity unfitted him for a 
post in which It was not merely necessiiry 
to know how to combat the resisting, luii 
also liow to conciliate the cuiniuercd. Two 
or tliree other generals were briefly in¬ 
trusted witli this difilcult and delicate post, 
wliich they filled witli credit to themselves 
and the Roman naiue; but it was the good 
fortune of Vespasian, through the prowess 
and judgement of his famous general, Julius 
Agricola, completely to subdue Britain to 
tho Roman dominion. 

A consummate soldier, Julius Agricola* 
was no less consummate as a civil governor; 
and while he led his victorious legions 
against the Britons, driving farther and 
farther backwards to the bleak rocks and 
forests of Caledonia tliose who did not 
perish in the field, or were too proud to do 
homage to their conqueror, ho showed 
himself admirably fitted for the peculiar 
duties to wlilcli he hud been appointed, by 
the skill with which he made kindness and 
liberality to the submissive go hand in 
hand with stern severity to tliose who still 
dared to resist the Roman arms. Having 
followed the more obstinate of the Britons 
from post to post, and defeated their col 
lected force under (Julgacus In a pitched 
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bttttli-: he erected a chaEn of forts between 
me Frith of Forth and that of Clyde, and 
thus divided the northern retreat of the 
hostile Bntons from the southern parts, 
that now formed a great and settled Uoman 

^^Tn this province the British Inhabitants 
were by this time but little inclined to give 
any fnither trouble to their all-powerful 
conquerors, of whose warlike prowess they 
had seen too many proofs to give them 
even a faint hope of successful resistance. 
Moreover, Agricola skilfully and assiduously 
availed himself of their peaceable disposi¬ 
tion to Instruct them In the Uoman tongue, 
as well ns In the Roman habits and arts. His 
efforts In this direction were as successful 
as his fonnereiertlons to put down resist¬ 
ance had been; and both London and the 
smaller places soon began to wear a busy 
and civilised aspect. The skill with which 
the Romans Incorporated with themselves 
even the rudest and most Intractable people, 
when they had once by their conquering 
prow'css fairly got footing among them, 
was to the full as astonishing and admirable 
as that prowess itself. The Romans from 
time to time strengthened the northern 
fortiflcatlonsof Britain, and thus prevented 
any inroad from the still untamed hordes 
native to Scotland or slicitcrcd there; and 
the southern Britons were so fully con¬ 
tented with their situation, and became 
80 perfectly Incorporated with their con- 
quei'ors, and Initiated Into their habits and 
feelings, that the only disturbances we read , 
of in Britain during a long series of years 
arose, not from Insurgent attempts on the 
part of the Britons, but from the turbulence 
of the Roman soldiers, or from tlie ambition 
of some Roman governor who, made pre- 
smulug by holding high state and authority 
In so distant a province, was induced to 
assume the purple and claim tliecm))irc. 

The wonderful improvement made in the 
eondltlonof Britain by theresidonce of the 
Romans was at length brought to a period. 
The barbaric hosts of the north were now 
pressing so fiercely and so terribly upon 
Rome herself, that the old and long sacred 
rule of the Roman senate, never to contract 
the limits of the empire by abandoning a 
colony once planted, was obliged to be 
disregarded. The outlying legions were 
wajited for the defence of the very heart 
of the empire ; and the Insular situation of 
Britain, and Its very slight consequence 
with respect to wealth, naturally pointed It 
out os a colony to be earliest and with the 
least regret abandoned. Scarcely had the 
Roman legions departed when the Britons 
were assailed by the Piets and Scots. The 
chain of northern forts was strong and 
admirably planned ; but hardy and warlike 
defenders were no less necessary ; and the 
Britons bad so long been accustomed to 
look for all military service solely to the 
veterans who had dwelled among them, 
that they had lost much of their ancient 
valour, and were no match for the fierce 
barbarians whose bodies were as little 
enervated by luxurj* as their tninds were 
untamed by any approach to letters or po¬ 
ll Uineas. 


An appe-al to Rome, where an Interest In 
Britain was not yet wholly lost In the more 
pressing Instincts of self-preservation, was 
answered by the Immediate despatcli of a 
legion, which drove away the barbarians. 
The departure of the Romans was imme¬ 
diately followed by a new Incursion ; aid 
was again sent from Romo, and the enemy 
again was driven back. But the sliuatlon 
of the Roman cmi»irewas now so critical, 
that even a single legion could no longer be 
s])ared from home defence; and the Ro¬ 
mans having put the northern fortillcal ions 
into repair, exhorted the Britons to defend 
themselve.s with perseverance and valour; 
and took tbeir final leave of them in the 
year 4^6, after iiaving been masters of the 
island, and exe-ned their civilising influ¬ 
ences upon its inhabitants, for very nearly 
four centuries. 

It had been well for the Britons if they 
had not been In the habit of relying so im¬ 
plicitly upon the Romans for defence. Now 
Chat Rome left them tlius suddenly .and 
completely to their o«ii mastery, they were 
In precisely the worst possible stage of 
transition to lit them for a struggle with 
their more barbarous northern neighl)ours; 
they had lost much of the fierce and head¬ 
long valour of barbarians, witliout acquiring 
the art and discipline of civilised warriors, 
and they had just so much of wealth ami 
luxury as sufficed to tempt cupidity. Many 
of their boldest and most vigorous youtli 
had either been Incorporated In the Roman 
soldiery, or had fallen in support of Gnitian 
and Const.antlne in their Ill-fated preten¬ 
sions to the Imperial throne. The northern 
barbarians, ever on the watch, soon became 
aware that the Roman legions, before which 
their untrained hosts had been compelled to 
give way, had departed; and they forthwith 
assembled in vast ninubers and again as¬ 
sailed the northern ft»rttficatlon.s. To !nen 
not so long unaccustomed as the Britons 
were to self-defence, the very consciotisness 
of having to rely wholly upon tlieir owti 
valour and prudence had an appalling ami 
bewildering effect. They made hut a feeble 
and disorderly resistance, were speedily 
beaten from tlieir forts, and then lied on¬ 
ward In panic, leaving the country as they 
passed through It to the mercy of the 
savage invaders. The behaviour of these 
was precisely what might have been ex¬ 
pected : the sword and the torch marked 
their footsteps, hamlet and to>vn were r.azed 
and ruined, and the blackness of desolation 
was seen In the fields which hml lately been 
covered with thewcfdtb of harvest. Beaten 
at every point at which they attemi>ted to 
make head against their enemies, and seeing 
in the terrible rage with which ihcy M t re 
pursued and harassed, no prospect but that 
of utter and Irredeemable nun, the unfor¬ 
tunate Britons sent an embassy to Rome 
to Implore aid once miire. Tlieir missive, 
which was entitled TheGronnsofthe Brihm.t, 
graphically paints their situation and their 
feelings. ‘The barbarians,'said this mia- 
slve, ‘on the one hand, cha.'ip ns info the 
sea, the sea on the otlier hand throws us 
back upon the barbarians; and we h:ive 
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only the hard choice left us of ficrisbing by 
the swoid or by the waves.’ 

But Attlla, that terrible Scourge of God, 
ts he profanely boasted himself, was now 
pushing Rome herself to mortal extremity; 
and had Britain been even rich and Import* 
ant, not a legion could have been prudently 
spared at this crisis for Its defence. Bciiiff 
poor and Inslgnilleant, It of course could 
not for an Instant claim the attention of 
those who were comb.-tting for the safety of 
the empire, and who had already begun to 
despair of It. When the Britons found 
that they were Indeed fltially abandoned by 
Ronie, they hist nil heart, deserted even 
their strongest points of defence, and Hod 
to the concealment of tliclr hills and forests, 
leaving tlieir houses and property to the 
mercy of their enemies. These, in their 
profusion and In the wuntonness of their 
destruction, sonn drew upon themselves 
the pangs of actual want, and (lieu aban* 
doned the country which they had thus 
converted Into a desert, and c.arried all 
that was movable of use or ornament to 
their northern homes. 

When the enemy had completely retlr<*d 
from the country the Britons ventured 
forth from their retreats; and their In¬ 
dustry, exerted under the InMuence of the 
most Instant and Important wants, soon 
removed the worst features of riilii and tlc- 
vostatlon from their counir>*. But as they 
remained ns nnwarllke as ever, and were 
divided Into num('ruu.s petty communities, 
whoso chiefs were at perpetual ilisconl, 
their returning prosiuTity was merely an 
invltutton to their barbarous neighbours to 
nmko a new Inmad upon peoide Ingenious 
enough to create we.aith, but not hardy 
enough to defend It. 

To Rome It was now quite clearly of no use 
to apply ; and Vortlgeni,* one of the most 
powerful of the petty kings of Britain, wlio 
was very Influential on account of his talents 
I and possessions, though of an exceedingly 
. odious eh.aracter, proposed to send toiler* 

: many and Invite over a force of S.axons to 
I serve as tlio hired <lcfendersof Britain. 

I As a general rule, calling In a foreign 
force Is to bo deprec.ated: but situated ns 
I the Britons were, we do not see what aher- 
I native they had between doing .«o and being 
either externilnate<l by the barbarians or 
reduced to their own wretched and rmlo 
i condItloD. It must. Indeed, have been olv. 

vlous to Vortlgeni, and all other nien of 
. ability, that there was some danger that | 
' tliey who were siait for to defend, might 
remain to oppress. But this was a di.staiit 
' anil a merely problematical danger; that 
wltl) which they were threatened hy the 
• barbarians was certain. Instant, and utterly 
1 ruinous; and even had both dangers been 
on a par as to certainty, tlie Saxons, as less 
rude and tiarbarous, were preferable as 
tyrants to the IMcts and Scots. 

The Saxons had long been famous for 
tludr prowess. Daring In the llgbt and 
Bkilful in seamanship, they bad made de- 
I icenta ujHin the sea-board of most coun- 
' tries, and had never landed without giving 
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Che Inhabitants ample reason to tremble at 
their name for the time to come. Even 
the Romans had so often and so severely 
felt their mischicvoiispowor, that they had 
a special officer called the Countof theSaxon 
Shore, whose peculiar duty It wastoopiiose 
these marauders upon their own proper 
element. 

When the Britons determined to apply 
to (he Saxons for aid, two brolhers, by 
name Hengist .and llorsa, were the most 
ftunous and respected warriors among that 
warlike people. They wore reputed de* 
scendantsof the god Woden ;and this fabu¬ 
lous ancestry, joined to tbelr real personal 
qualities and the great success which had 
attended them In their piratical expeditions, 
hud given them great influence over the 
most daring and adventurous of the Saxons. 
Pcreclving that the Romans liadnbundoued 
Britain, they were actually contemplating 
adescent upon that isliund tvhen tlie British 
envoys waited upon them to cravethelr aid 
as mercenaries. To a request which har¬ 
monised so well with their own views and 
wishes the brothers of course gave a ready 
asseut, and speedily arrived at the Isle of 
Thanet with sixteen hundred followers. 
Inured to hardship and in love with danger 
even for lt.« own sake. They niarehed 
against the Piets and Scots, who speedily 
fled before men whose valour was as Im¬ 
petuous as tlieir own, and seconded by 
superior arms and military conduct. 

When ilio Britons were thus once more 
delivered from the nige and cupidity of 
their fierce neighbours, they liecamo anx- 
hms to part with their deliverers on such 
friendly terms as would Insure their future 
aid should It be n^julreil. But the S:ixom 
leaders had swn too much of the beauty 
and fertility of the country, and of tlio 
uTaknoss arul divisions of Its owners, to 
feel any Inclination to lake their dep.arture; 
and Uengistand Uorsa, so far from making 
any pn'parations to return home, sent 
tJilther for reinforcements, which arrived 
to tlie number of five thousand men, in 
seventeen war-shi|)S. The Britons, who liad 
been nimble to resist the Plots and Scots, 
saw the liopclcssncss of attempting to use 
force for the expulsion of people as brave 
and far lietler organised ; and therefore, 
though not without serious fears that those 
who had been called in as mercenary sol¬ 
diers would prove a more dangerous enemy 
than the one they had so fiercely and ef¬ 
fectually combated, the Britons affected 
the most unsuspecting frleiidsliip, and 
yielded to every encroachment and to every 
Insolence with the best grace that they 
could comm.and. But It Is no easy matter to 
conciliate men who are anxiously watch¬ 
ing for aplau'iihle excuse for quarrel .and 
outrage. S*ime disputes which arose about 
the allowanr«*s of provisions for which the 
&ixon mercenaries had .«tiinilatetl, fur¬ 
nished this excuse, and, siiling with the 
PIcts and Scots, the Saxons openly de¬ 
clared war against the people whom they 
had been liberally subsidised toiiefend. 

Desperation and the Indigiiatiou so natu¬ 
rally excited by the treacherous conduct ol 
tlieir quiuidam allies, roused the Britons tc 
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imiiethlng like the vigour and spirit of their 
«Ske ancestors. Their first step was to 
di^ose Voriigom, who was before unpo|m- 
Pir on account of Ills vicious life, and who 
was now universally hated on account of 
the bad coDsequcnccs of the measure he had 
recommended, though, as we have already 
I observed, when be suggested tlic suhsidis* 

' Ingof the Saxons, the Hrltoiis were In such 
a position that it would not have been easy 
to suggest a better measure. His son \ or- 
liner. who had a good reputation for both 
courage and military conduct, was raised 

to the supreme command, and tlie nnt<iiis 

fought several battles with great courage 
and perseverance, though with almost in¬ 
variable ill fortune. Tlie Saxons kept ad¬ 
vancing; and though Horsa was slam at 
the battle of Aylesbury. Hengist, who then 
had the sole coiiniiand of the Saxons, show¬ 
ed himself fully equal to ail tne ex.geticics 
of Ills post. Steadily advancing upon the 
Britons, he at the same time sent over to 
Germany for reinforcements. These con¬ 
tinued to arrive in immense numhers; and 
the unfortunate Britons, worsted In every 
encounter, were successively cliased to and 
from every part of their country. ■Wliotlier 
with a desire to make terror do the worU 
of the sword among tiic survivors, or witli 
areal aud savage intent to exterminate tlie 
Britons, the Saxons made it an invariable 
rule to give no quarter. Wherever tiioy 
conquered, man, woman, and child were 
put to death ; the towns and hamlets were 
again razed or burned, and again the black¬ 
ened and arid fields bore testimony to the 
presence and the unsparing humour of a 
coiKiucror. 

Dreadfully reduced in numbers, and suf¬ 
fering every description of privation, the 
unfortunate Britons now lost all hope of 
combating successfully. Some submittixl 
ami accepted life on the hard condition of 
tilling as slaves the land they had owned 
as frcemsii : others t<iok refuge In the 
mountair. fastnesses of W.nles, and a still 
more considerable number sought refuge 
In the province of Armorica in Gaul —a 
district still known by the name of Brit¬ 


tany. 

Bcnglst founded the kingdom of Kent, 
which at first oonn)rlsed iiotonly the county 
now known l)y that name, but also those 
of Essex and Middlesex, and a portion of 
Surrey. Being still occasionally distiir!)ed 
by revolts of the Briton.*, he settled a tribe 
ofSaxonsiii N«>rtliumberland. Otlicr north¬ 
ern tribes, learning the success of Hengist 
and his followers, came over. The earliest 
of these was a trit>e of Saxons, who came 
over in the year 477, and. after much fitrlit- 
ing with some of the Britons wlio had par¬ 
tially recovered tlieir spirit, founded the 
ihigdoni of Sussex. This kingdom, of 
which the Saxon wElla was the founder and 
king, included ilie present county of Sussex 
and also that of Surrey.* 

Th«)Ugli from many causes there is consi¬ 
derable difiloulty In ascertaining the exact 


• For the artificial chronoloify in tlu* traiUiioni 
rrlatintf tu flic foundation of tho:*o 
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dates of the events of tlie very earliest 
Saxon adventurevs in Britain, it is pretty 
certain that the victorious and successful 
Ilengi.st cnji»yed the possession of liis ill- 
acquired kingdom until the year 488, when 
he died at Canterbury, which city he had 
selected as his capital. 

In the year 495 a tribe of Saxons landed 
under the command of (\'rdic and Ills son 
Keiiric. He was warmly re.*i>ted by the 
Britons, who still remained attached to 
their country and in arms for their free¬ 
dom, and he was obliged to seek the assisb 
anee of the Saxons of Kent attd Sussex tc 
enable him to maintain his ground until re¬ 
inforcements could arrive fnun (>ermaiiy. 
•These at letigth catne under the conutiatid 
of his soTis Meyla and Bledda, and having 
consolidated tlieir forces with lil.s own lie 
brought the Britons to a genenil action In 
tlie year 508. The Britons, who mustered 
in mimhcrs far greater than eniiid have been 
expected after so many .atiU sueli great 
losses, wore commanded by Natan I.cod. 
At the lieginiiiiig of the d iyilie courage 
and skill of this leader gave liim greatly 
the advantage, and had actually broken the 
maiJi army of the Saxons, wliich was led 
by Cerdlc in persfin, when Keiiric.who lind 
been more successful against another ilivi- 
sion of the Britons, htisti-ned li> his fatlier’.® 
aid. Tlie fortune of war now turned wholly 
against the Britons, who were coiiijileti ly 
rontetl, with the loss of upwards of five 
thousand men, among whom was the brave 
Natan Tcod himself. Tlie Saxons vinck-r 
Ccrdic now cst.-iblished the West Saxon 
kingdom, or Wessex, which Included the 
countiosof Hants,Wilt.s, Dorset,and Berks, 
and the fertile and I'icriiresque l.sle of 
Wight. Tlie discomfited Britons next ap¬ 
plied for !iid to their follow-«'<iuiitryiiu ii <)f 
Wales, who (!t is said under the prince 
Arthur, whose real heroism has been so 
strangely exaggerated by romance),hasten¬ 
ed to tlieir aiil, and inllicted a very severe 
defeat upon Cerdic, in the neighbourliood 
of Bath. Blit this defeat, tlmugli It pri*- 
vented him from extending the kingiloni 
he h;id lounded, did not disable liimfroni 
maintaining himself in it. He did so until 
his il<-aili in .5.14. when he was succeeded 
by his son Keiiric, who reigned there until 
Ills death In r>no. 

In other parts of the Isl.aiid other tribes 
of adventurers had been equally succe.ssfnl 
witli the two of which we have more parti¬ 
cularly spoken ; but ns a more repetition of 
fierce invasion on the one hand, and of 
resistance, oftoji heroic hut always uiisuc 
ccssfiil, would neitlwr amuse nor instruct 
the reader, we at otice pass to the event, 
which was that the whole island, save ('orn- 
wall and Wales, was conquered by bauds of 
Saxons. .lutes,and Angles,and divided into 
seven petty kingdoms, and calleil by the 
name of Angles-land, subsequently cor¬ 
rupted into Enffland. of each of those 
kingdoms we shall give a V(“ry concise ac¬ 
count up to that period when tlie wiiole 
island was united imder one soiesovoreigii, 
and at which the history luToiues at once 
clearer in its details atid more inteiesiiiig. 
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Clje CCrcajiure 

CHApriu u. 

The ^ Seven Kingdoms of 

jSojww in Britain, 

It has alreadf Hcnglst, the 

earliest Saxim of Britain, founded 

the klnffdoiu Kent, and died In cstab- 
Ushed and possession of It. He was 

succeeded b^’ Kscus. This princo* 

though ho possessed neither the military 
prowess love of adventure which 

had ^’•^tlngulshed his father, niainlained 
l,l„ ,)lace In peace, and not without dignity, I 
lt> Ills death, which occurred in 512, when 
lie was succeeded by his son OctJL 

Octa, like his father, was a man of mo- 
dlocre talent, and unfortunately for him he. 
lived in a time wlieu his neighbourhood 
was anything but tranc|uU. The kingdom of 
tiio Hast Saxons, newly established, greatly 
extended its limits at his expense, and at 
his death, in 5d4. lie left his kingdom less 
extensive than he hod received it by the 
whole of Essex and Middlesex. To Octa 
succeeded his sou Ynirick, who reigned 
In tolerable tramiuillity during tlic long 
period of tlilrly-two years. Towards the 
closo of ills reign he associated with him 
In tlie government his son Ethelbert, who 
In 6<>0 succeeded him. While the kings of 
the Heptarchy were as yet In any danger of 
disturbance and reiirisnls on the part of the 
outraged Britons, tlic mere instinct of self- 
preservation had prevented tlicm from hav¬ 
ing any considerable domestic feuds: but 
this danger at an end, the Saxon kings 
speedily found cause of quarrel among 
themselves. Sometimes, as we iiave seen 
111 the case of Kent, under Octa, one state 
was encroached upon by anotlier; at anutlior 
time tlic spirit of jealousy, which is iiise* 
parable from petty kings of territories 
having no natural and elllclent boundaries, 
caused struggles to take place, not so iiuu h 
for territory as for empty supremacy ; mere 
titular chiefdom. 

When Ethelbert, himself of a verj’ adven¬ 
turous and ambitious turn, succeeded to 
Ills kingdom of Kent, Ceauliii, king of 
Wessex, was the most potent prince of tlic 
Heptarchy, and used Ills power with no 
niggard or moderate haiuL Ethelbert, in 
the endeavour to aggnuidise Ills own do- 
uilnloiiS, twice gave battle to this furiiil- 
ablc rival, and twice suffered deci.slvc de¬ 
feat. But the cupidity and tyrannous tem¬ 
per of Ceaulin, having Induced him to 
annex the kingdom of Sussex to his owm 
already considerable possessions, a confe¬ 
deracy of tlio other princes w.as formed 
against him. and the command of the allied 
force was unanimously voted to Ethelbert, 
wlioeven lu defeat had displayed equal cou¬ 
rage and ability. Ethelbert, thus strength¬ 
ened, once more met his riva' In arms, and 
this time with better success. Ceaulin was 
put to the rout with great loss, and, dying 
siiortly after the battle, was succeeded both 
in his ambition and In his position among 
the kings of the Heptarchy by Ethelbert, 
who very speedily gave his late allies abun- 
d.‘Uit reason to regret the confidence and 
the support tliey had given to him. He by 
turns reduced eacli of them toacomplcio 


of ©iStora, &t. 


dependence upon him as their chief: and 
having overrun the kingdom of Mercia, the 
most extensive of all the kingdoms of the 
island, he lor a time seated himself upon 
the throne, in utter contempt of the right 
and the reclamations of Webba, the sou of 
Crida, the orlglual founder of that king¬ 
dom. But whether from a sense of the In- 
justico of his conduct, or from fear that a 
continued possession of so extensive a ter¬ 
ritory, in addition to that whicli of right 
belonged to him, should arm against him¬ 
self a league as compact and determined 
as that by the aid of which he had tri¬ 
umphed over Ills formidable rival Ceaullu 
he subse<iuently resigned Mercia to Webba! 
but not without imposing conditions as In¬ 
sulting as they were wholly uiilouuded la 
any right save that of the strongest. . 

From the injustice which m.arked this 
portion of Ethelhcrt's conduct, it is pleasing 
to have to turn to an ImiHirtant event which 
shed a lustre upon his reign—tlie introduc¬ 
tion of Cliristlanity to tlio Salon popula¬ 
tion of England. 

Though the Britons had long been Chris- 
tl.ans.the terms upon which they lived witli 
the 8:1X0113 were especially unfavourable to 
any religious proselytism between the two 
people; and, indeed, the early historians do 
not scruple to confess tliat the Britons con- 
sidered their conquerors to be unworthy 
to particli»atc in the blessings of Christian 
knowledge and faltlL 

Etlielbert, fortunately, was married to a 
Clirisliau lady. Bertha, daughter of Cari- 
hert, king of I’aris, who, ere he would con¬ 
sent to his d:uigliter’s marriage with a 
pagan, stipulated that the princess should 
fully and freely enjoy her own religion. On 
leaving her native l:iud forEnglandsbe w:is 
attended by a bishop, and both tlic princess 
and the prelate exerted their utmost credit 
and ability to propagate the Christian faith 
in tlio Country of their adojition, and :is 
Bertha w.as much beloved at the court of 
licr husband, she made so much progress 
towards this good end, timt the pope, Or*.'- 
gory the Great, tlattered himself with the 
iiope of converting the Saxons of Englan.1 
altogetlicr, a project which even before lie 
became pope he liad conceived from having 
accidentally seen some S:ixon slaves at 
Home, and been much struck with their 
singular personal beauty and the iiitelli- 
gcnco with which they replied to his <iues- 
tions. 

Eucouraged by the success which had 
attended tlie elTortsof Bertha, Gregory des¬ 
patched Augustin and forty other monks 
to Britain. They found Ethelbert, by the 
intluence of his queen, well disposed to re¬ 
ceive them hospitably and listen to tliem 
patiently. Having provided them witli a re¬ 
sidence 111 tlie Isleof Thanet, he gave tlieiu 
time to recover from the fatigues of tnivel, 
and then appointed a day fur a public inter¬ 
view ; but friendly as the brave pagan was 
towards the co-religionists of his wife, he 
could not wholly divest himself of sui>er8ti- 
tltius terrors : and lest the stranger preach¬ 
ers shciild h:ive some evil spells of powe**, 
he api'ohiled tlic meeting to take place In 
the open air, where, he thought.sucb spelle 
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would be less effective tli.in within the walls 

of a building. ,, , , 

Augustin set before the king the inspi¬ 
ring and consoling truths of Christianity. 
Doctrines so mild, so gentle, so free from 
earthly taint, and from all leaven of ambi¬ 
tion and violence, struck strangely, but no 
less forcibly upon the spirit of the bold 
Ethelbert. But though much moved, he 
was not wholly convinced; he could admire, 
but he could not Instantly embrace tenets 
eo new and so different from those to which 
from Infancy he liad been accustomed. But 
If be could not on the Instant abandon the 
faith of his ancestors for the new faith tb.at 
was now preached to him, he was entirely 
convinced tliat the latter faith was, at tlie 
least, Incapable of Injuring his people. His 
reply, therefore, to the addresses of Augus¬ 
tin was at once marked by tolerance and 
br caution: by an unwillingness to abandon 
the faith of his youth, yet by a perfect will¬ 
ingness to allow his people a fair oppor- 
lunlty of judging between tliat Xaltli and 

Christianity. . , 

• Tour words and your promises,’ said 
he, ‘sound fairly; but inasmuch as they 
are new and unproven, I cAnnot entirely 
yield my confidence to them and abandon 
the principles so long maintained by my 
ancestors. Nevertheless, you may remain 
liere In peace and safety ; and as you have 
travelled so far in ordcr-to benefit us, at 
least as you suppose, I will provide you with 
evcrjihiiig necessary for your support, and 
you shall have full liberty to preach your 
doctrines to my subjects.’ 

The degree «if toleration that was thus 
accorded to Augustin was all that he re¬ 
quired ; his own faithfvil zeal and well cul¬ 
tivated talents assured him of success; and 
so well and diligently did he avail Inmself 
of the opportunities tliat wore afforded to 
him bv the king’s toleration and the queen’s 
favour, that he speedily made numbers of 
converts Every new success Inspired lum 
with new zeal and nerved him to new ex¬ 
ertions. His abstinence, his painful vigils, 
ami the severe penances to which he sub¬ 
jected himself, struck these rude people 
with awe and admiration, and not merely 
fixed their attention more strongly tlian 
any other means could have done upon his 
preachings, but also predisposed them to 
believe equally in the sincerity of tlic 
preacher and in the truth of his doctrine. 
Numbers, not only of the poorer and more 
Ignorant, but also of the wealthier and 
better Informed, became at first attentive 
auditors and then converts. They crowded 
to be baptised, and after a great majority 
of his subjects had thus been admitted 
into the pale of Clirlstianity, the king him¬ 
self became a convert and was baptised, to 
the great joy of Home. 

But Gregory the Great was zealous in 
the extreme in the cau.se of proselytism, 
and by no means backward In availing 
himself of temporal power for the fulfil¬ 
ment of spiritu^ ends. And as soon as he 
learned that Ethelbert and a considerable 
piirtlnn of his subjects had embraced Cbris- 
tiiuiity, he sent to the former at once to 
congratulate him upon bis wise and happy 


conversion, and to urge him, by his duty as 
a monarch and by bis sympathies and faith 
as a Christian, not any longer to allow even 
a part of his subjects to wander on in the 
darkness and error of paganism. 

Gregory at the same time sent his In¬ 
structions to Augtistin.and very particular 
answers to some singular questions put by 
the missionary as to points of morality 
wlilch he thought It necessary to enforce 
upon the understandings and practice of 
his new and numerous flock; but these 
questions and answers would be out of 
placo here, as they only tend to illustrate 
cither the exceeding grossness of tlie flock, 
or the exceeding simplicity and minute 
anxiety of their spiritual pastor. 

Well pleased with the zeal of .\ugustin, 
and with the success with which it had 
thus far been crowned, Grcgor>’ made him 
archbishop of Canterbury, sent him a jiall 
from Home, and gave him plonarj'autho¬ 
rity over all the British churches that 
slwiild be erected. But though Augustin 
was thus highly approved and honoured, 
Gregor>', who was shrewdly acquainted 
with human nature, saw, or suspected, that 
the good missionary was very proud of a 
success which was, indeed, little less than 
miraculous, whether Its extent or Its rar 
pidity be considered. At the same time, 
therefore, th.at he both praised and exalted 
him, he emphatically warned him against 
allowing himself to he seduced into a too 
great elation on account of his good work; 
and, as Augustin manifested some desire 
to exert his authority over the spiritual 
concerns of Gaul, the pope cautioned him 
against any such Interference, and ex¬ 
pressly informed l>im that he was to con¬ 
sider the bishops of that country wholly 
beyond his jurisdiction. Strange contradic- 
thins in liuman reasoning and conduct! 
We have the humble missionary dcbortlng 
a newly converted pagan from persecution; 
a poiie.the visible liead of the whole Chris* 
tian world, and the presumed infallible ex* 
jinunder of Christian doctrines, strongly 
and expressly exhorting him to It; and 
soon we have the ambitious and despotic 
patron of forcilile proselytism wisely and 
reasonably Interposing bis authority and 
advice to prevent the recently so humble 
missionary from making shlp'vrcck of luj 
character and ttsefulness, by an unbecoming 
and unjustifiable Indulgence in the soaring 
ambition so suddenly and strongly awaken¬ 
ed by the gift of a little brief authority I 

It was not o!dy in the Influence that 
Bertha b.ad In the conversion of the Saxon 
subjects of her husband to Clirlstianity 
that she was .serviceable to them, though 
compared to that service all others were of 
comparatively small value. But even'in a 
worldly point of view her marriage to 
Ethelbert was of real and very Import.ani 
benefit to his subjects. For her intimate 
connection with France led to an inter¬ 
course hetween that nation and England, 
which not merely tended to increase the 
wealth. Ingenuity, and commercial enter¬ 
prise of the latter, but also to soften and 
polish theiras yet rude and serai-barb.aroua 
manners. The conversion of the Saxons Ui 
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CJhrlstlanUy Imd even n more extensive In- In evil, returned wltli Inin. The reign of 
Ouenre In these resi>ects, by bringing the Kndbald, npnrt from this apostasy and 
people nctiuainted with the arts and the re-cuiiYorslon, was not remarkable. The 


luxuries of Italy. 


power which his father had established. 


Stormy at Its commencement, the reign and theprestigeof hlsfather'sremcmbercd 
of Bthelbert was subsequently peaceable ability and greatness, enabled him to rcigp 
and prosperous, and It left irarcs ami seed peaceably without the exertion, probably 
of good, of which the English are even to without the possession, of any very reinark- 
this day ren|>ing the benefit. Besides the able ability of his own. After a reign of 
share he had In converting his subjects to twcnty-tlve years, he died in 640, leaving 
Christianity, and in encouraging them to two sons, Erminfrid and Ercombert. 
devote themselves to commerce and the Ercombert, though the younger brother, 
useful arts, ho was the first Saxon monarch succeeded his father. lie reigned for 
who gave Ills people written laws; and twenty-four years. This reign, too, was on 
these laws, making duo allowance for the the whole peaceable, though he showed 
age and for the condition of the people for great zeal In rooting out the remains of 
whoso govcnuuciit tliey were pronmlged, iiiolatry from among his pcn|de. lie was 
show him to have been, even If regarded sincerely and zealously attached to the 
only in his civil capacity, att extremely wise church, and belt was who first of the Saxon 
man and a lover of peacefulness and jus- monarchs cDf<irced upon bis subjects the 
tice. After a long and useful reign of fifty observance of the fast of Lent, 


years, Etljclbert died In the year 616, and 
was succeeded by his son Eadbald. 


Ercombert died in 664, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Egbert. This prince, 


During the lifetime of his father, Eadbald sensible that his father had wrongfully ob- 
bad professed the Christian religion; but taincd the throne, and fearing that factions 
when he became king he abandoned it and might be found in favour of the heirs of 
returned to paganism, because the latter his father’s cider brother, put those two 
allowed the Indulgence of an Incestuous prinreslodoaih—anactofbarbarouspollcy 
passion, which he ha«l conceived, and which which would probably have caused bis cha- 
Christianity denounced as horrible and racier to descend to us in mucli darker atid 
sinful, and the great body of bis subjects, more hateful colours, but that his zeal In 
o'utwardly at least, returned wiili him. So enabling Duniiina, bl.s sister, to found a 
completely wore the Christian altars aban- monastery In the Isle of Ely, caused him to 
doned, and so openly and generally was the And favour in the eyes of the monkish bls- 
Chrlstlan falib derided, that Justus, bishop torians, who were ever far too ready to 
af llochesler, and Melllius, bishop of Lou- allow apparent friendliness to the temporal 
Jon, abandoned their sees In despair, and prosj'Crity of the rliurch to outweigh even 
departed the kingdom. Laureiitius, who Uic most flagratit ami hateful sins against 
had sttcceedcd Augustin In the arclilei'is- the doctrines taught by the church, 
copal dignity of Canterbury, had prepared It Is nevertheless true that, apart from 
follow their example; but on the eve of hls borril)Ic and merciless treatment of his 
illls departure he determined to make one cousins, this prlncedlsplaycd a characlcrso 
striking and final efT<*ri to bring back tho mild and thoughtful as makes his cominis- 
king Into the fold of tho church. ston of that erlmc donbly remarkable and la- 

Sceklng an Interview with the king, be mcntable. Hls rule was moderate, though 
IhrcwofTliisuppcrgarments,and exhibited nrm, and during hls short reign of only 
hls body ctjvcrcd wUl> wounds and brnises nine years be seetns to have embraced every 
to such an eitont as denoted the most opportunity of encouraging and advancing 
savage Ill-treatment. The king, though learning. He died in 67.1, and was siic- 
evtl passion bad led him formally to abjure cceded by his brother Lotbairc; so that 
' Chrlstinnity, was not prepared to see, un- bis cruel murder of his nephews did not 
moved, such proof of brut.allty and Irreve- even prove successful In securing the 
ranee having been shown to the chief throne to hls son. . . 

teacher ofhls abandoned creed; and he in- Lothalro associated with himself in tne 
dlgnantly demanded who had dared thus to government hls son Richard, and every- 
lll-trcat a personage so eminent. Lauren- thing seemed to promise the usu^rs a 
tius In reply, assured him that hls wounds long and prosperous reign. But Ldrlc, the 
had been Inllktcd not by living hands, but son of Egbert, iiiiappallcd by the double 
by those of St. Peter himself, who had ap- power and ability which thus barred hlin 
peared to him In a vision, and had thus from the throne, took shelter at the court 
rliastiac<l him for hls intended desertion of of Edllwalch, king of Sussex. Timt prince 
a Hock upon wlileli liis departure would In- heartily espoused his cause, and ^lrnlshcd 
evHably drawdown eternal perdition. The him with trooi>s: and after a reign ol 
remilt of this bold and gross Invention eleven years, Loihaire was slain in battle, 
•bowed how much more powerful over gross a.i>. CM, and hla son Richard ^ 

•ml Ignorant minds are tho coarsest fables Italy, where be died In comparative ob- 
of suDcrslltJou. than tho guhllinest truths scurlty. ... 

orthoinostaffcctlonntourglngsofgenulno Edrlc did not long enjoy the 
religion. To the latter, Eadbald had been His reign, which 

contcmpttiously deaf; to the former, he on of record, was barely two yeai^ Be dl^ 
tho Instant sacrificed hls Incestuous pas- In 686, and was succeeded by his son 

i lid' ."o'idrir,'^rvio.ence »nd wh,.h 

fiJe; and bis people, obedient in good as recently taken place in the kingdom pro- 
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Ancvi\ the usual effect, dlsinilon arnmg 
the nobility ; and that disunion, as is also 
nsuallythe case, invited the attack of ci- 
?ernal cncnilcs. Accordingly, Wldrcd had 
hanily ascended the throne wlien his king¬ 
dom was Invaded hy Cedwalla, king of 
Wes«ex, and his brother Slollo. But thougli 
the Invaders did vast damage to the king¬ 
dom of Kent, their appearance had the 
cood effect of putting an e>»d to domestic 
disunion, and Wldrcd was able to assem¬ 
ble a powerful force for tlie defence of his 
llir.)ne. In a severe battle wliich was 
fnuglit against the Invaders, Mollo was 
slain; and Wldrcd so ably availed himself 
of the opportunity afforded to him by this 
event, that his reign extended to the long 
tenn of t)>lrty-two years. At his death, in 
71 S, he left the kingdom to his family ; hut 
at the death of his third successor, Alric, 
who died In 794, all pretence, even, to a 
legitimate order of succession to the throne 
was abandoned. To wish was to strive, to 
conquer was to have right; and wlicther 
it were a powerful noble or an lllcgiilmate 
connection of the royal family, every pre¬ 
tender who could maintain his claim by 
force of arms seemed to consider himself 
fully entitled to strike for the vacant 
throne. Tliis anarchical condition of the 
kingdom, and the weakness and disorder 
which were necessarily produced by such 
frequent civil war, paved the way to the 
utter annihilation of Kent as a sep.nnitc 
kingdom, which annihilation was accoin- 
plislicd liy Egbert, king of Wessex, about 
tiic year 820 . 

CHAPTER ITT. 

Tlie Heptarchy (cotUinued). 

TiiR kingdom of ^*orthumberland first 
made a considerable figure and exercised a 
grreat share of infiiience in the Heptarchy 
under Adelfrid, a brave and able but ambi¬ 
tious and unprincipled ruler. Originally 
king of Bernicia, he married Acca, daughter 
of Alla, king of the Dciri, and at the death 
of that monarch dispossessed and expelled 
Ills youthful heir, and united all the country 
north of the Humber into one king<ioin, 
the limits of whicli he still furtherextended 
by his victories over the Piets and Scots, 
and the Britons In Wales. An auccdnto is 
related of this prince which seciiis to indi¬ 
cate that he held the clergy in no very great 
resi'cct. Having found or made occasion 
to lay siege to Chester, he was opposed by 
tlie Britons, who marched in great force to 
compel him to raise the siege, and they were 
accompanied to the field of battle by ui»- 
wards of a thousand monks from the mo¬ 
nastery of Bangor. On ladng informed that 
this numerous body of religious men had 
c.ome to the field of battle, not actually to 
fight against him, but only to exhort their 
countrymen to fight stoutly and to pray for 
their success; the stem warrior, who could 
not understand the nice distinction between 
those who fought against him with their 
arms and those who prayed that those arms 
might be victorious. Immediately detached 
some of bis troops with orders to charge 
Upon the monks as heartily as though they 


had been armed and genuine soldiers; an/*, 
so faithfully was this ruthless order obeyed, 
that only fifty of the monks are said to have 
o.«capcd from the sanguinary scene with 
their lives. In the battle wlilrh Immedi¬ 
ately followed tliis wanton butchery the 
Britons were comi'letely defeated, and Adel¬ 
frid having entered Clicstcrin trlumpli.and 
strongly garrisoned it, pm-sued his march 
to the monastery of Bang<ir; resolved that 
it should not soon again send out an army 
of monks to pray f»)r his defeat. 

The early years of the sway of Catho 
licism in every country were marked both 
by the numbers of the monasteries and the 
vast expense that was lavished upon tlioni 
This was especially the case In both Eng 
land and—as we shall hereafter have to 
remark—Ireland; hut in ncillier of tliose 
countries was there another moriasterj 
which could, for extent at least, bear com¬ 
parison with tliat of Bangor. From gate 
to gate it covered a mile of ground, and it 
sheltered tlic enormous nuiuher of two 
thousatid monks: the whole of this vast 
building was now sacrificed to the resent¬ 
ment of Adelfrid, who comi>letely battered 
ildown. 

But the warlike prowess of Adelfrid was 
fated to prove Insufficient to preserve him 
in the power wliicli he had so unrighte¬ 
ously obtained by depriving a young and 
helpless ori'han of his heritage. That or- 
I'han, now groivn to inati’s estate, had found , 
slieltcr In tlie court of Hedwahl, king ol 
the East Angles. This nionarcli's protec¬ 
tion of tlic young Edwin, aiul that young 
prince's reputed ability and courage, alarm¬ 
ed Adelfrid for the stability of his ill-ac¬ 
quired greatness; ,nnd he had the ineffable 
baseness to make offers of large presents to 
induce Ilcdwald to deprive the young prince 
of life, or to deliver him, living, into the 
power (rf the usurper of his tlirone. For 
sonic time Hedwahl re.turncd positive and 
Indignant refusals toall propositions of tliis 
kiinl; hut the pertinacity of Adelfrid, wlio 
.“till inrrca.eed in the magnitude of liis offers, 
began to shake the constancy of Hedwald, . 
when, fortunately for that moiiarcirs cha- l 
rafter, ills queen interposed to save him from 
the horrid baseness to which he was well 
nigh ready to consent, Strongly sympa¬ 
thising with Edwin, she felt the more Inte¬ 
rest for him on account of the magtianl- 
inous confidence in her husband's honour 
which the young prince disi>layed by tran¬ 
quilly continuing his residence In East 
Anglia even after he was aware how strong¬ 
ly his protector was sued and tempted to 
baseness by tlie usurper Adelfrid. Not 
contented with having successfully dis¬ 
suaded her husband from the treachery of ; 
yieldimr up the unfortunate and dispos- ! 
Bcsscd prince, she farther endeavoured to 
induce him to exert himself actively on his 
hclialf, and to march against the insurper 
while he w-as still In hope of having an 
affirmative answer to his dis-gracefiil and i 
insulting proposals. The king of the East I 
Angles consented to do this, and suddenly 
marched a powerful army into Northuml>t'r- 
land. In the sanguinary and decisive liat- 
tie which ensued, Adelfrid was slain, but 
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not until after he had kilted Rcdwald's son, 
Rejmer. 

Edwin, who thus obtained possession of 
the klni^om of Northumberland, passlujr 
at once from the condition of an exiled and 
dependent fugitive to that of a powerful 
monarch, displayed ability equal to the 
Latter lot as he had displayed Arm and dig* 
niAed resignation in tlie former. Just, but 
inncxlhly severe in restraining his subjects 
from wrong-doing, he put such order into 
tho kingdom, which at his accession was 
noted for its licentiousness and disorder, 
that of him, as of some other wcll-govcm- 
mg princes, the old historians relate that 
he caused valuable property to be exposed 
nnguarded upon the high roads, and no man 
dared to appropriate It,—a mere figurative 
and hyperbolical anecdote, no doubt, but 
one which evidences the greatness of the 
truth on which such au exaggeration must 
be founded. 

Nor was it merely within even the wide 
limits of his own kingdom that the fine 
character of Edwin was apprecl.ated; It 
procured him admiration and proportionate 
(nducnco throughout tho Heptarchy. His 
benefactor, Rcdwald, king of the East An* 
glcs, being involved in serious disputes 
with his subjects, was overpowered by them 
and put to death. Tho conduct of Edwin, 
both while a fugitive and a sojourner among 
them, and his subsequent prosperity aud 
grc.atncss, caused them to offer him their 
throne. But they were Incapable of under¬ 
standing the whole greatness of his spirit. 
Ilo had too deep and abiding a sense of 
gratitude for the favours he owed to Red* 
wald, and, still more, to tho queen of that 
prince, to see their offspring disinlicrited ; 
and, Instead of accepting the offered throne, 
ho threatened the East Angles with chas¬ 
tisement In tho everit of their refusing to 
give possession of It to tho rightful owner, 
Karpwold, Rcmnd heir of the murdered 
king. EarpwoM accordingly .ascended the 
throne, and was protected up«>n It by tho 
power and reputation of Edwin. 

Edwin married Ethelburg.a, daughter of 
Efhelhcrt, king of Kent, by Bertha, to 
whom, chiefly, that monarch and Ills people 
had owed their conversion to Christianity. 
Of such a mother, Ethelburga on the occa¬ 
sion of her marriage proved lierself the 
worthy daughter: slic, as her mother had 
done, stipulated for full and free exercise 
of her religion, and she also took with her 
to her new real ni a learned bishop, by name 
Paulhiiis. Very soon after her marriage 
she began to .attempt the c^mvcrslon of her 
husband. Calm and deliberate In all that he 
did, Edwin would not allow the merely hu¬ 
man feeling of conjugal affection to dccitle 
him In a matter so vitally important as an 
entire change of religion. The most that 
her .affectionate Importunity could obtain, 
was his promise to give the fullest and most 
serious attention to all the .arguments that 
might bo urged In favour of the new faith 
that was offered to him ; and, accordingly, 
ho not only held fre*iucnt and long confer¬ 
ences with Paullnus, but also laid before 
the gravest and wisest of his councillors 
%li tho argnnicnts that worn urged to him 


by that prelate. Having undertaken tlit 
enquiry In a sincere and teachable splrlti 
he could not fail to be convinced ; and the 
truth having fallen brightandfull upon bla 
enlightened mind, he openly declared him¬ 
self a convert to Christianity. His conver¬ 
sion and baptism worefoliowcd by those of 
the greater part of his people, who were the 
more e.aslly persu.aded to this great and 
total change of faith when they saw their 
chief priest, Colfl, renounce the Idolatry of 
which he bad been the chief pillar and 
propounder, and excel In his Iconoclastic 
zeal against the Idols to which he had so 
long ministered, even the Christian bishop, 
Paullnus himself. 

The reign of Edwin produced great bene¬ 
fit to his people, but rather by his actlviiy 
and Industry, than by its length, be being 
stain in the seventeenth year of his reign 
In a battle which he fought against (^^> 
walla, king of the Welsh Britons, and 
Penda, king of Mercia. 

At the death of Edwin the kingdom of 
Northumberland was dismembered, and 
Its inhabitants for the most part fell back 
into paganism. So general, Indeed, was 
the defection from Christianity, that the 
widowed Ethelburga returned to her natal 
kingdom of Kent, and was arcoutpanled by 
Paullnus, who had been made Archbishop 
of York. 

After the dismembered kingdom of Nor 
thmnbcriand had been tom by much petty 
but ruinous strife, tlie severed portions 
were again united by Oswald, brother of 
Eanfrid, aud son of the usurper Adeifrid. 
Oswald wasstroiigly opposc<l by Die Britons 
under the command of the warlike C.*icd- 
walla; but the Britons were so desperately 
be.atcn that they nevor again made any 
general or vigorous attack upon the Saxons 
As soon as he had re-established the unity 
of tlie Northumbrian kingdom, Oswald also 
restored theCliristian religion, to which he 
was zealously att.achcd. It is, probably, 
rather to tills than to anyof his other good 
qualltic.s, that he owes the marked favour 
ill wliich ho is held by (ho monkish his¬ 
torians, who bestow the highest possible 
praises upon Ills piety and charity, aud who 
moreover afllrui that Ills mortal remalte 
h;ul the |>ower of working miracles, 

Oswald was slain in battle .against Penda, 
the king of Mcrci.o. After liis death the 
history of the kingdom of Northumberland 
is a mere melange of usurpations, and of 
all tho distractions of civil war, up to the 
time when Egbert,kingof Wessex,reduced 
it, in common with the rest of the Hep¬ 
tarchy, to obedience to his rule. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The IlepUxrchy (conlinued). 

TiiR kingdom of East Anglia was founded 
by Uffa ; but Its history affords no instruc¬ 
tion or amusement: It is, in fact, In the 
words of an eminent historian, only *a long 
t»ead-roll of barbarous names.' until we 
.arrive at the time of Its annexation to the 
powerful andextenslve kingdom of Mercia, 
to which we now proceed to direct the 
reader's attontioo. 





Mercia, the most extensive of all the 
klflgdoms of the Heptarchy, could not fall 
to bo very powerful whenever ruled by a 
brave or wise king. Situated In the middle 
of the Island, it In some one point or more 
touched each of the other six kingdoms. 

Penda, in tattle against wljom we have 
already described Oswald of Northumber¬ 
land to have lost both throne and life, was 
the Qrst really powerful and distinguished 
king of Mercia; but he was distinguislicd 
chiefly for personal courage and the tyran- 
pous and violent temper in which lie .so 
exerted that quality as to render himself 
the terror or the detestation of all his con¬ 
temporary English princes. TJiree kings 
of East Anglia, SIgebert, Egric, and Anuas, 
were In succession slain in atiemptiiig to 
opposehim—as also wore Edwin and Oswald, 
decidedly the most powerful of tlie kings 
of Northumberland ; and yet this monarch, 
wlio wrought such havocamong hisfcllcw- 
princes, did not ascend his throne until he 
was more tlinn fifty years of age, 0»wy, 
brother of Oswald, now encountered him, 
and Penda was slain ; this occurred in the 
year C55, and the tyrannical and fierce war¬ 
rior, whom all hated and many feared, was 
succeeded by his son, Penda, wliose wife 
was a daughter of Oswy, This princess was 
a Christian, and, like Bertita and Etlicl- 
burga, she so successfully exerted her con¬ 
jugal Intiucnrc, that she converted her hus¬ 
band and his subjects to her faith. Tlic 
exact length of this monarch's reign Is as 
uncertain as tlie manner of his death. As 
regards the hitter, one historian boldly as¬ 
serts that he was treacherously put to death 
by the order and connivance of his queen ; 
but this seems but little to tally with her 
acknowledged and affectionate zeal In con¬ 
verting hliu to Cliristianity ; and as no¬ 
thing in the shape of proof can be produced 
to support so Improbable a charge, wc may 
pretty safely conclude that either ignorance 
or malice has given a mistaken turn to 
some circumstances attending his violent 
death. He was succeeded by his son Wolf- 
hcre, who inherited his father's courage 
and conduct; and not merely maintained his 
own extensive kingdom in excellent order, 
but also reduced Essex and East Anglia to 
dependence upon it. He was succeeded by 
bis brother, Ethelred, who showed that he 
Inherited his spirit as well as his kingdom. 
Though a sincere lover of pe.ace.and willing 
to make all honourable sacrifices to obtain 
and preserve It, he was also both willing 
and able to show himself a stout and true 
soldier when the occasion really demanded 
that he should do so. Being provoked to 
invade Kent, he made a very successful In¬ 
cursion upon tliat kingdom ; and when his ; 
own territory was invaded by Egfrid, king 
of Northumberland, he fairly drove that ; 
monarch back again, and slew Elfwln, Eg- i 
frid's brother, in a pitched battle. He i 
reigned creditably and jirosperously for 
tlilrty years, and then resigning the crown ' 
to his nephew, Kendrid, he retired to the < 
monastery of Burdney. Kendrid, in his i 
turn, becoming wearied of tlie cares and 1 
toils of royalty, resigned tlie crown to Ccul- t 
'•c<i. the son of Ethelred; he then went to I 


3 Rome, and there passed the remainder of 
I his life in devout preparitlon for another 
i .and a better world. Ccoircd was succeeded 
3 by Ethelbald, and the l.atter by Offn, who 
) ascended the thmno In the year 755: he was 
an active and warlike prince. Very early 
3 In his reign he defeated Lothaire, king of 
• Kent, and Kenwulph, king of Wessex ; and 
1 annexed Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire 
to his alrc.ady large dominions. But though 
1 bravo, he was both cruel and treacherous. 

Ethelbert, king of the East Angles, had 
' paid his addresses to the daugliter of Offa, 
and was acrei)ted as her aniaticed husbatid, 
and at length invited to Hereford to cele¬ 
brate the marriage. But In the very midst 
of the feasting and amusements Incident to 
so important and joyful aji event, the young 
prmce was seized upon by order of Offa 
and barbarously l>clie.adcd. The whole of 
his retinue would have shared the same 
fate, but tli.at Klfrlda, the daughter whom 
Offa thu.s barbarously dej)rived of lier af¬ 
fianced husband, found out wl^it cruelti 
had been exercised upon their master, and 
look an oi)portunity to warn them of ilieii 
danger. Their timely escape, however, die 
not in the least affect the treacherous aiii- 
bltionof Offa, who seized upon East Anglia 
As ]]o grew old, Offa became tortured 
with remorse for his crimes, and, with tlie 
superstition common to his age, sought to 
atone for them by ostentatious and prodigal 
liberality to thecliurch. He gave the tithe 
of all his projicrty to the church ; lavished 
conations upon tlie cjitliedral of Hereford ; 
and made a pilgrimage to Rome, where his 
wealth and consequence readily procured 
him the absolution of the pope, wliose es¬ 
pecial favour he gained by undertaking i«i 
support an English college at Rome In 
order to fulfil this promise, he, on his retui o 
to England, Imposed a yearly tax of ihiri) 
pence upon each bouse in his kingdom ; the 
like tax for the same purjinse being subse¬ 
quently levied upon the whole of England 
was eventually claimed by Rome as a tri¬ 
bute, under the name of I’eter’s pence, in 
despite of the notoriety of the fact tliat It 
was originally a free gift, and levied onl\ 
upon one kingdom. Under the impression 
or the pretence that he liad been favoured 
with an especial command revealed to liim 
Ina vision, tins man, once so cruet and now 
so superstitious, founded and endowed a 
magnificent abbey at St. Albans, In Her» 
fordshire, to the honour of the relics of St 
Alban the Martyr, which he asserted that 
he had found at that place. 

Ill as Off.a had acquired his great weight 
in the Heptarchy, his reputation for cou¬ 
rage and wisdom was so grc.-it, that he 
attracted the notice and was lionoured both 
with the political alliance and personal 
friendship of Charlemagne. After a long 
reign of very’ nearly forty years, he died in 
the year 7ai. 

Offa was succeeded by hla son, Egfrith 
who, however, survived only tlie short spnc« 
of five months. He was succeeded by 
nulph, who Invaded the kingdom of Kent 
barbarously mutilated the king, whom h> 
took prisoner and dethroned, and crowno* 
his own brother Ciitlired in liis stead. Kr 
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hclphi aa If by a retributive Justice, was 
killed ill a revolt of tbe East Angliaus, of 
whose kingdom he held possession tnrough 
the treachery and tyrannous cruelty of Offa. 
After the doitli of Kciiulph tbe throne w:vs 
usually earned and vacated by murder; 
and In this anarchical condition the king¬ 
dom remained until the time of Egbert. 
And here we may remark, en passant, that 
neither in Its political nor civil organisa¬ 
tion did the Anglo-Saxon state of society 
exhibit higher examples of social order 
than are usually to be found Incuinmuultles 
eutcring on the early stages of civilisation. 

Essex and Sussex were tbe smallest and 
the most Insigiiltlcant of all the kingdoms 
of the Heiitarchy, and deserve no particular 
mention, eveu iu the most voUiininous and 
detailed history until the union of the 
whole Heptarchy, to which event we shall 
uow hasten. 

Wo have already spoken of the stout re¬ 
sistance which the Erltuns made to Ccrdlc 
and Ills son Kenrlc, the founders of the 
kingdom of Wessex. A succession of am¬ 
bitious and warlike kings greatly extended 
the territory and Increased the Imporlanco 
of this kingdom, wblch was extremely 
powerful, though In much Internal dis¬ 
order, when Its throne was ascended by 
Egbert, in the year 800. Tills monarch 
came Into jmssesslon of It under some i>c- 
cullar advantages. A great portion of his 
life had been spent at the C4iurt of Charle¬ 
magne. and he had thus a&iulred greater 
polish and knowledge thau usually fell to 
Che lot of the Saxon kings. Moreover, tvar 
aud the merit attached to unmarried life 
bad so completely extinguished the original 
royal families, that Egbert was at this time 
the sole male royal descendant of the ori¬ 
ginal conquerors of Biiialu, who claimed 
to be the descendants of Woden, the chief 
deity of their Idolatrous ancestors, ' 

Immediately on ascending the throne, 
Egbert Invaded the Britons In Cornwall, 
and lntllcu*d some severe defeats upon 

• them. But before ho could completely sub¬ 
due tholr country, he was cnllcd away from 
that enterprise by the necessity of defend¬ 
ing Ills own country, which bad been In¬ 
vaded In bis absence by Uernulf, king of 
Mercia. 

aiercia and Wessex were at tbis time the 
only two kingdoms of the Uepbirchy which 
had any c^mshlerable power; and a struggle 
between Egbert and Bernulf was, as each 
felt and confessed U to be, a struggle for 
the sole dominion of the whole Island. Ai*- 
parently.at the outset, Mercia was the most 
advautjigeously circumstanced for carrying 
on tills struggle: for that kingdom had 
i.lared Itsirlbnuiry princes In ilie kingdoms 
of Kent and Esse.x. and had reduced East 
Anglia to an a1 most equal aUiie of subjection. 

Egbert, on learning the oticmpt that 
Deruulf was making upon his kingdom, 
hastened by forced murclies to arrest bis 
progress, and speedily came to close quar- 
(CT 9 wlili blm Elmiduni In Wilts. A 
sanguinary and obstinate battle ensued. 
Both Hriiilcs fought with spirit, and both 
i were very miiiicruus; but llie fortune of 

• the day v.'as with Egbert, who completely 


routed tho Mercians. Nor was he, aftei 
the battle, remiss in following up the great 
blow he had thus struck at the only En¬ 
glish power that could tor an instant pre¬ 
tend to rivalry with him. He detached a 
force into Kent under his son Ethelwolf, 
who easily and speedily expelled Baldred, 
the tributary king, who was supported there 
by Mercia: Egbert himself at tbe same 
time entering Mercia on the Oxfordshire 
side. Essex was conquered almust with¬ 
out an effort; and the East Anglians, with¬ 
out waiting for the approach of Egbert, 
rose against the power of Bernulf, who lost 
his life in the attempt to reduce them again 
to the scrvltudo which his tyranny hud ren¬ 
dered intolerable. Ludican, the successor 
of Beniulf, met with the same fate after 
two years of constant struggle and frequent 
defeat; and Egbert now found iiodIfQculty 
iu penetrating to the very heart of the 
Mercian territory, and subduing to his w’lll 
a people whose spirit was thoroughly 
broken by a long and constant successluD 
of calamities. In order to reconcile them 
to their subjection to him, he skilfully 
nattered them with an empty show of In¬ 
dependence, by allowing their native king 
Wlglaf to hold that title as bis tributary, 
though with tlio Urmest determination that 
the title should not carry with it an iota ot 
real and Independent i>ower. 

He was now, by the disturbed and turbj- 
lent cuudltlon of NorihumberlauU, Invited 
to turn his arms against that kingdom. 
Out the Nortlmmbriaus, deeply tnipressed 
with bis high reputation for valour and 
success, and probably sincerely desirous of 
being under the strong stern government 
of one who had both the power and the 
will to put an end to the anarchy and cnti- 
fusion to which they were a prey, no.sootier 
heard of bis near approach limn they ren¬ 
dered all attack on his part wholly unne¬ 
cessary, by sending ilepuiies to meet him 
with an olfor of ilieir suhmlsslon, and with 
power to take, vicariously, oaths of allegi¬ 
ance to him. Sincerely well pleased at 
Itelng thus met even more tlian half way in 
his wishes, Egbert not ouly gave their en¬ 
voys a very gracious recoptlott, hut also 
voluiiUarlly allowed iliem the power to elect 
a tribiiiar>’ klug of their own choice. To 
East Anglia he also gninicd this tiaiieriiig 
but hollow and valueless privilege ; and 
thus secured to hinwelX the goodwill of 
the people whom he had subjected, ami the 
Interested Qdellty of titular kings, whose 
royalty, such as It wjis, depended upon Ills 
breath for Its existence, and who, being on 
ilie spot, and having only a comparatively 
limited charge, could detect and for their 
own s;ikes wtmld apprise him of the slight¬ 
est svmptoms of rebellion. Tho whole of 
the licptarchy was now 111 reality subjected 
to Egbert, whom, dating from the year 827, 
we consider as the first king of England, 

CHAM^R V. 

The Anf>if>-Saxo7is after the Dissolution of tfcs 
Jlepturchy. — lieigyis of Eyleri, Ethelwolf, 
and miitWuld. 

TUB vigorous character of Egbert was well 
calculated to iiiako the* Saxons proud of 






aaviiighlm tor a mnnarch ; and the fact i>f 
theniyal famlJlesof the Heptarchy hciiig, 
from various causes, extlnrt, srill farihcr 
aided III milking Ills rule welcome, ai>d the 
unlou of the various states Into one agree¬ 
able. As tlie Saxons of the var.oas king¬ 
doms had originally come not from differ¬ 
ent countries so much as from different pro¬ 
vinces : and as, during their long residence 
in so circumscribed a territory as England, 
necessary and frequent iiitcrc«)urse had, in 
despite of their being underdifferent kings, 
made them to a very great extent one 
people, their habits and jmrsults were si¬ 
milar; and In their language, that most 
important bond of union to mankind, tlicy 
scarcely differed moro considerably than 
tlie inhabitants of Cornwall and those of 
Cuniberland do at the present day. 

Britain, wlilch Imth by condition anti si¬ 
tuation seemed so nearly allied to tiaiil, 
and so fitted by nature to he subject to it, 
wtLS now, In a great measure, to owe to that 
situation tlic attacks of an enemy that 
' scarcely knew fear, and did not know 
either moderation or mercy. We mean tlie 
Danes. To these bold and sanguinary ma¬ 
rauders, who were as skilful on the ocean 
as they were unsparing on the laird, tlie ' 
verj' name of Chrlstlaniiy was ahsoluicly 
hateful. We have seen how easily in Eng¬ 
land the wild and unlettered Saxons were 
led into that faith ; but, In Germany, tlie 
emperor Cliarlcmngnc, instead of trying to 
lead the pagans out of error into trutli, dc*- 
parted so far from both the dictates of 
sound policy and the true spirit of Cliris* 
tianity, as to endeavour to make converts 
to ilio religion of pence and goodwill at tlie 
jioint of the sword; and, wlieii resisted, as 
it was quite natui'al that he sliould he by 
a people unacquaiiiieU with the faith lie 
wished to teach tlieni, and strongly preju¬ 
diced against it by tlic style in which his 
teachings were conducted, his persecution 
—generous and liuinanc iliuugh he natu¬ 
rally was — assumed a character wlilch 
would not be nccui'aiciy cliaraclerlsed l>y 
any epithet less severe lliaii tiie word 
brutal. Decimated wjtvn goaded into re¬ 
volt, deprived of their property by fire, and 
of their dearest relatives i»y the sword, 
many thousands of the pagan Saxons of 
Germany sought refuge iu Jutland and 
Denmark; and naturally, tliough Incor¬ 
rectly, judging of the Chrlstiau faith by 
the conduct* of tlie Christian chani|)i>>ii. 
Clmrlemagiie, they made tlie former liafi*- 
ful by their mere relations of the cruellies 
of the latter. Wlicn the feeble and divl<k-d 
posterity of Charleinagne inaile tlie Freiicli 
provinces a fair mark for bold invader.s, the 
mingled racesof Jules, Danes, and Spoils, 
known in France under the general name 
of Northmen or Nurmans, made dcsccnis 
upon the maritime countries of France, 
and thence puslicd their devastating enter¬ 
prises far Inland. England, as we have 
said, from Its mere proximity to Fi-ance, 
was viewed by tliese mirilieni marauders as 
being In some sort the same country ; and 
Its inhabitants, as being c<iually Ciuistian 
with the French, were iviually hatetl, and 
equally consiilcnd fit objects of spuliaiion 


and violence. As early as tho reign nl 
lirithric in the kingdom of Wessex, in 787, 
a boily of these bold and unscrupulous 
pirates landed in that kingdom. Tliat their 
Intention was hostile there can be little 
doubt; for, when merely «iuestioned about 
it, tliey slew the magistrate, and hastllv 
made off. In the year 71M they landed In 
NortliumbcrJand, and completely sacked a 
monastery; but a storm preventing them 
from making tlieir escape, tliey were sur¬ 
rounded by tlie Nortiiumbriau peoiile, and 
completely cut to pieces. 

During the first five years of Egbert's 
supreme reign in England, neitlier domes¬ 
tic disturbances nor tJic invasion of foreign 
foes occurred to obstruct his measures for 
promoting the pro.^perity of his penj.k*. 
Bur about tlie end of that time, and wliile 
lie was still profoundly e^gageU in promot¬ 
ing the peaceable pursuits whlcli were so 
necessary to ibe wealth and comfort of the 
kingdom, a horde of Danes made a sudden 
descent upon the 1 sle of Shepi>e.v, plundered 
the inhahitants to a great amount, and 
made their debarkation in safety, and ;t|- 
iiKist without any opposition. Warned by 
tills event of his liability to future visits of 
the same unwelemiie nature, Egbert Iield 
himself and a competent force in readiness 
to receive them ; and when in the following 
year (a.d. 8.32), tliey landed from thirty-five 
sliipsupon the coast of Dorset, tliey were 
suddenly encountered by Egbert, near 
Cliarimmth, in that county. An obstinate 
and severe contest ensued, in wliich tiie 
I Danes lost a great number of their force, 
and were, at ienglli, totally defeated ; but, 
as they were skilfully posted, and had taken 
rare to preserve a line of comiminlratlni 
wiili tlio sea, the survivoi's contrived ti 
escape to tlielr ships. 

Two years elapsed from the battle of 
Charmouth before tho idrates again made 
their aiipearance; and, as in liiai bjiitle 
they had suffered very severely, the English 
began to hope that they would not again 
return to molest them. But cl.e Danes, 
knowing the ancient and aliidliig enmity 
that existed between tlic Saxons and tlie 
British remnant In Uoriiwail, entered into 
an alliaiiee with the latter, and, landing in 
their tamniry, had an easy and oi'eii road 
to Dcviui.>-lilie and the other fertile pro- 
vinees of the West. But here again the 
activity ami uiislumhering watclifiilness of 
Egbert enableil him to limit their ravages 
merely to liieir Hr>t furious onset. He 
eaiiie up wiili them at llengeMlown, and 
again they were defeated with a great 
diminution of their numbers. 

This was tlie last service of hrilllant im¬ 
portance that Egbert iierfonned kir Eng- 
lHi*d ; and just a.s tlierc was every ai'pcar- 
ence that his valour and sagacity would be 
more tban ever necessary to tho safety of 
the country, he died, in the year 8:i8, and 
was succeeded by his son Elheiwolf. 

Tlie very first act of EUielwolfs reign 
was the division of the country which the 
wisdom arid ability of his father, aided by 
singular good f.iriune, had oo happily 
united. Threateiietl as the kingdom so fre¬ 
quently was fr.iiii without, its be>l and 
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chtefest hope obvtousl; rested upon Its 
union, ivnd the consequent facility of con¬ 
centrating Its whole fighting force upon 
any threatened point. But, unable to see 
this, or too Indolent to bear the whole go¬ 
vernment of the country, Ethelwolf made 
over the whole of Kent, Sussex, and Essex 
to his son Athclstan. It was fortunate 
that, under such a prince, who at the very 
outset of his reign could rontinit an error 
so capital, England had. In most of her 
principal places, magistrates or guveniors 
of bravery and ability. 

Thus Wolfhere, governor of Hampshire, 
put to the rout a strong party of the ma¬ 
rauders who had landed at Southampton, 
from no fewer than three-and-thtrty sail; 
and. In the same year, Athelholni, governor 
of Dorsetshire, encountered and defeated 
another ]>owcrfnl body of them who had 
landed at rortsmouth; though, in this 
case, unfortunately, the gallant governor 
died of his wounds. Aware of the certain 
disadvantages to w’hich they would bo ex- 
I'Osed iu fighting pitched battles In an 
enemy’s country, the Danes, In their sul>- 
sequent landing, took all possible care to 
avoid the necessity of doing so. Thoir plan 
was to swoop suddenly down upon a retired 
part of the coast, pkinder the country :is 
far Inland as they could prudently advance, 
and rcombark with their booty before any 
ronslderablo force could be got together (o 
oppose them. In this manner tliey plun¬ 
dered East Anglia and Kent, and their de¬ 
predations were the more distressing, be¬ 
cause they, by no means, limited them¬ 
selves to booty Id the usual sense of tliat 
term, but carried olT men, women, and even 
children Into slavery. 

The frequency and the desultorlness of 
these attacks at length kept the whole 
country coastward In a perpetual state of 
anxiety and alarm ; the inhabitants of each 
place fearing to hasten to assist the Inhabl- 
tJuits of another place, lest some other 
party of the plmtcs. In tlio mc;intlmc, 
should ravage and burn their own homes. 
Ylierc w*as another peculiarity In this kind 
of warfare, which, to one order of men at 
least, tnade It more terrible tliaii even civil 
war Itself: making their descents not 
merely in the love of gain, but also In a 
burning and Intense hatred of Clirlstlanlty, 
the Danes made no distinction between 
Inymeii and clerks, unless, Indeed, that they 
often showed thentselves, if possible, more 
Inexorably cruel to the latter. 

Having their cupidity excited by large 
Olid freguent booty, and being, moreover, 
fiushed with their successeson the coast of 
Prance, the Danes or Northmen at length 
made iliclr np|»cnrance :ilmo.«t atinually In 
England. In each succeeding year they 
appeared In greaternumbers, and conducted 
themselves will: greater audacity ; and they 
now visited the English shores In such 
iwanns tliai It w.as apparent they coiiien)- 
plated nothing less than the actual con¬ 
quest and seiLleinent of ilie whole country. 
Dividing themselves Into distinct iHalles. 
tijoy directed their aillacks upon different 
jw.itats; but theS-axoiis were naturally war- 
Uke ; the govoniors of most nf theianportant 


places seaward were, as we have already 
remarked, well fitted for their Importaiii 
trust; and the very frequency of the attacks 
of the Danes had Induced a vigilance and 
organisation among the people tbemsclvcs 
which rendered it far less easy than It had 
formerly been to surprise them. At Wigan* 
burgh the Danes were defeated with very 
great loss by Ceorlc, governor of Devon¬ 
shire ; while another body of the ma¬ 
rauders was attacked and defeated by 
Atbclstan, In person, off Sandwich. In this 
case, in addition to a considerable loss in 
men, the Danes had nine of their vessels 
sunk, and only saved the rest by a pre¬ 
cipitate night. But in thl^ year the Danes 
showed a sign of audacious confidence in 
their strength and resources which pro¬ 
mised but 111 for the future repose of Eng¬ 
land : for though they had been severely 
chastised In mure than one quarter, and 
had sustained the loss of some of thelr 
bravest men, the main body of them, instead 
of retreating wholly from the island, as 
llioy usually had done towards the close of 
the autumn, h)rtified themselves In the Isic 
of Shci>|>ey and made It their winter quar¬ 
ters. The promise of early recommence 
ment of hostilities tliat was thus tacitly 
bold out was fully and prom|>tIy fulfilled. 

Early In the spring of 8.VJ, the Danes who 
had wintered in tlic Isle of Thnnct were 
reinforced by the arrival of afresh horde, 
in 3o0 vessels; and tliu whole marched 
from the Isle of Thanet inland, burning 
and destroying wliatever was not sutll- 
ciently I'ortablo for plunder. Brichtric, 
who—so far bad Ethclbert allowed the dis- 
juncrtoii of the kingdom to proceed—was 
no%v governor and titular king of Mercia, 
m.'idc a v:iin attcnii>t to resist tliein, 
and was utterly routed. Canterbury and 
Lomlon were sacked and burned, and the 
disorderly bands of the victorious enemy 
spread Into the very iicart of Surrey. Ethel- 
wolf, tlmugli an Indolent king, was by no 
means destitute of a certain princely pride 
and daring. Enraged beyond me.'isure at 
the audacity of the mamuders. and deei>1y 
grieved at tho sufferings which they in¬ 
flicted upon his subjects, he assembled the 
West &axons, u'hoin, accompanied by his 
second son Elhelbaid as Ills Kcuten.'iiit, he 
led against the most considerable body of 
tlie Danes. He encountered thematOkely, 
and, although they fought with their usual 
reckless and pertinacious courage, the 
S.axons discomfited and put them to lllglit. 
This victory gave tlie country at least a 
temporary respite; for the Danes had suf¬ 
fered so much by It, that they were glad 
to postpone further operations, and seek 
shelter and rest within their entrcucliment 
ill tlio Isle of Tliaiiet. Thither they were 
followed by Huda and Ealhcr, the governors 
of Surrey and Kent, who bravely attacked 
them. At the commencement of tho action 
the advantage was very considerably on 
tlie side of tho Saxons ; but the fortune ul 
war suddenly changed, the Danes recovered 
their lost ground, and the Saxons were 
totally routed, both their gallant leaders 
remafning dead upon the field of LalUe: 
A.n. SXi. 
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I)o«t)en»tc as the situation of tlio coun¬ 
try was, and threatening ns was tlie 
n^nortof the Danes, who, after defeating 
limlaand Ealher, removed from the Isle of 
Tiiaiiet U) tliat of Shci>pey, winch tliey 
doemed more convenient for winter fjuar- 
ters Etlielwolf, who was extremely super¬ 
stitious and bigoted, atid who, in spite of 
the occasional fltishcs of clilvalric spirit 
wlilrh lie exhibited, was far more fit for a 
monk than for either a monarch or a 
military conmander, this year resolved 
upon making a pilgrimage to Uome. He 
went and carried with him his fourth son, 
the subseiiuently ‘Great' Alfred, but who 
was then a child of only six years old. 
At Rome Ethelwolf remained for a year, 
iiassing his time In prayer; earning the 

llatterlcs and the favour of the monks by 

libei-alltics to ilie church, on which he 
lavished sums wlilch were but loo really 
and terribly needed by bis own im¬ 
poverished and suffering country. As a 
specimen of his profusion in tills pious 
S(iuanderlng, he gave to the papal sec. in 
perjiotuiiy, tlie yearly sum of three luindred 
maiicuses — eacli mancus weigliiug, says 
Hume, about the same as tlie Kngllsli half- 
crown—to Ijc applied in tliree equal por¬ 
tions; Isf, the providing and niaiiitaining 
lamps for St. Peter's; 2n(l, for the same to 
St. Paul's, and tirdty, fur tlie use of th<* |)ope 
himself. At tliccndof tlie year’s residence 
wlilch lie had promised himself, he returned 
home; linpi>ily for his subjects, wliom iiis 
prolonged stay at Home cmild not fall to 
impoverish ; his foolish facility in giving 
being not a whit more rcinarkal»lc tlian the 
unscrupulous alacrity of tlie papal court in 
taking. On rt'achiiig England, he was far 
more astonislied than gratified at the state 
af affairs there. Atliclstaii, his eldest son, 
:o whom, as we have before mentioned, he 
iiad given Kent, Su.sscx, and E-sex, had 
iieen some time dead; and Etliell«ald, tlie 
second son, having in coiisetiueticc .as- 
sullied tlie regency of tlie kingdom during 
his father's absence, liad allowed lllial .af¬ 
fection and Die loyalty duo to a sovereign 
to lie conquered by ambition. Many of tlie 
warlike nobility held Etlirdwolf in con¬ 
tempt, and did not scru]>lc to athrm that 
lie was far more fit for cowl and cloister 
than for the warrior’s weai'on and the 
monarcli’s tlirouc. Tlio young and am¬ 
bitious prince lent too facile an carlo these 
disloyal deriders, and suffered himself to 
be persuaded to join and liead a party to 
dethrouo bis fatlier and set himself up In 
his place. Dut Ethelwolf, though despised 
by the ruder and fiercer nobles, was not 
without numerous and sincere friends ; 
his party, long .as he had liccn absent, was 
as strung and as zealous as tliat of the 
prince; both iiarties were «if Impetuous 
temper and well inclined todeclde tlie con¬ 
troversy by lilnws; and the country seemed 
to be upon ilie very brink of a civil war, of 
which the Danes would no doubt have 
availed themselves to subject the Island 
altogether. Hut this extremity was prt'- 
veuted by Ethelwolf himself, who volunt.a- 
rlly proffered to remove all occasion of 
strife by sharing his kingdom with Ethel-] 


bald. The division was accordingly mado; 
the king contenting liini.self with the 
eastern moiety of tlie kingdom, which, be¬ 
sides otlior ]inintsof inferiority, was far the 
most exposed. 

It were scarcely reasonable to expect 
that lie wlio li.ad not shrewdness and linn 
ness enough to protect his own riglits and 
Interests, would prove a more enicieiit 
guardian of tliose of ills people. Ills resi¬ 
dence at Home had given the papal court 
and tlie clergy a clear view of tlicwliole 
extent of tlie weakness of ills nature ; and 
the facility witli whicli lie had parted W’ith 
ills rasli in excliangc for liollow and cozen¬ 
ing comiiliments, markei) him out as a 
prince exactly fitted to aid the English 
clergy in their endeavours to aggrandise 
themselves. And tlie event proved tlio 
correctness of their judgment; f<irat tlie 
very same time that lie presented llie 
clergy witli tlic titlies of all tlio land's pro¬ 
duce, which tliey liad never yet received, 
though tiie country iiad been for nearly 
two centuries divided into i'ari>lies, iio 
cxpres.>>ly exempted tlicm and tiie cluirch 
revennes. In general, from every sort of 
tax, even though made for national de¬ 
fence : and this at a moment when the 
national exigencies were at their greatest 
height, and wlien the u.miunal peril was 
such, that It might have lieeii su|ii)osod 
that even a wise selllshness would have in¬ 
duced the clergy to contribute low.mls its 
support; tlio more especially, as towards 
tlicm and tlieir property tlie Danes had 
ever cxliililted a peculiar nialigniiy. 

Ethelwolf died in go7, about two years 
after he bad granted to tlie English clergy 
tlic important boon of tiie tithes; • and ho, 
by will, confirmed toKtlielbald tlie western 
moiety of tlic kingdom, of which he liad 
already iiut lilm In posscs.<:ion, and left tlio 
casteni moiety to his second oldest surviv¬ 
ing son, Ethelbert. 

The reign of Eilielbald was short; nor 
was his cliaracter i-ucli as to m.nke It <leslr- 
able for tlio sake of Iiis people that It bad 
been longer, lie was of e.xireinely dc^ 
bauebed liaijits, and gave especial scandal 
and disgust to bis people by m:irryinglii.s 
motlier-in-lnw, Juditli, the second wife of 
Ills deceased father. To tlic coniineiits of 
the people upon this incestuous and dis¬ 
graceful connection he paid no attention ; 
but tiic censure of tlie cliiircii was not to 
be so lightly regarded, and llic advice and 
autlioriiy of Swltliln,bi>liopof Wliu liesler, 
induced him to cniisciit to be divorced. He 
died 111 the year 800 , and was succeeded by 
iiis brother Ethelbert; and the kingdom 
tliiis, once mure, w*as united under one 8<^ 
vereigu. 

CHArTEH Vi. 

The Feigns of Ethelbert and ElhclTed. 

Thk reign of Ethelbert was gronlly dis 
turbed by tlie frequent descents of the 

* On the dl«pulc>d polnli <'onncciM with lh« 
grant of Kllulwolf, ire Hallniu'i Midtllo Airoa, 
Part 11. cli. vit. note 1 (toI. 11. p. 
burgh Ituriew for October, 18b2. Art. Ecgcndaul 
SU Switliuii. 
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DQ2C&. On Olio orivislon they made n furious nf?ninst Ucadtng, Being defl ated in an 
attack upon Wtnehoster, and did an im* notion without the town, tiie Danes ro 
monso deal of ini^ichlef In the neighbour* treated within tliegates,and Ethelred coni- 
hood, but were flimlly beaten off with great incnced aslege, but was driven from before 
'oss ; and, on another occasion, the horde the place by a sudden and wch conducted 
of them that was settled In the Isle of sally of the garrison. An action shortly 
Thanet, having thrown Ethelhert off his afterwards took place at Aston, not far 
guard by their apparent determination to from Reading, at which an incident oo> 
keep sacred a treaty Into which they had curred which gives us a strange notion ot 
entered with him, suddenly broke from the manners of the ago. A division of the 
their quarters, marched In great numbers English aniiy under Alfred commenced the 
into Kent, and there committed the most battle, and was so skilfully surrounded by 
wanton outrages in addition to seizing Im- the enemy while yet in a disadvantageous 
iiieiise booty. position, and not fairly formed In order 

Etl'.elbcrt reigned solely over England of battle, that it was in the most Imminent 
but little more than Ovc years : he died in danger of being completely cut to pieces, 
ftw, and was Buccccticd by his brother Alfred sent an urgent message to his 
Eilielrcd. He, too, was greatly harassed brotlior for assistance: but Eiliclred was 
by the Danes. Very early hi his reign, con- hearing mass, and positively refused to stir 
nived at and aideil by the East Angles,who a step until its conclusion. Had the day 
even furnished tliem with the horses ncccs- gone against the Saxons, Ethclred’s cou- 
sary for tlielr predatory expedition, they duct on this occasion would proi)ably have 
made their way Into tlie kingdom of Nor- been eensured even by the priests ; hut as 
thumberland, and selzctl upon the wealthy ! the Danes were put to the rout, and with 
and lni|>oriant city of York. /Ella and signal slaughter, the whole credit of the 
Osbrlclit, two high-spirited Northumbrian victory was given to tlie piety of Ethelred. 
princes, endeavoured to expel tlicin, Imt Beaten out of Berkshire, the Danes now 
were defeated, and perlslicd In theassauit. took up a stnmg position at Basing, in 
Flushed witli this success, the Danes now Hants. Here they received a powerful re- 
inarchcd, under tlie command of their , inforcement from abroad, and sent out 
terrible le.aders, Hubb.a atnl HInguar, Into ! marauding parlies In all directions with 
Mercia, and after mueli carnaee and nipino gre.at success. Such, Indeed, w.as ilicir suc- 
establlshed themselves in .Nottlngliam.from ccss, that Kngllslimen of all ranks begati to 
which central slinallon they menneed the 1 contemplate, with unfeigned terror, tiic 
ruin of the whole kingdom. The Mercians,! near prob.abllUy of their whole country 
finding that their local auihorlilesand local being overrun by these tnerollcss and 
forces were no innteli for desperados so greedy invaders. The anxiety of Etliolrcd 
numerous and so detcnnlnc*!, despatched oec.asioncd t»y tlieso gloomy prospects, 
messengers to Ktholred, imploring Ills per- wlilch were still farther Increased by tlie 
; sonal Interference on tlicir behalf; and the I Impatience of the Mercians and others 
king aceompanted by Ills brother Alfred, i under his rule, so aggravated the Irritation 
who'had already begun to display those i of a wound he had received In the battle at 
talents which subsequently won him an hn-1 Basing, that It terminated his life, lu the 
perishable fame, marched to Nottingham 
with a powerful army, a.d. 8 T 0 . 

The gallantry and activity of the king 
and his brother speedily drove the Danes 
from Mercia, and they retired Into Nor¬ 
thumberland with the apparent doslgn of 
remaining there quietly. But peace was 
foreign to their very nature ; and, forgetful 
of their recent *ihllg:itlon8 to the treachery 
of the Kiist Angles, they suddenly rushed 
forth upon them, butchered Kilniuiid, tlielr 
tributary prince, In e«ild blood, and com- 
mltu^d iho most extensive havoc and de¬ 
predations, especially upon iho monaste- 

The Danes having. In R7I, m.ade Reading 
a station, from which they greatly hanissed 
tho Burmunding country, Ethelred deter¬ 
mined to dislodge them. On desiring the 
aidt)f tho Mercians, ho was disloyally re¬ 
fused; they, unmindful of the benefit they 
had received from him. being desln.us of 
getting rid of their dependence up«m him, 
and bocoining a Beparato people as In the 
Heptarchy. Even this shameful conduct 
of the Mcrriaiis could not move Ethelred 
fnini hlft puri^j^o- Aided Alfred, froin 
whom, during his whole reign, he received 
the most zt'al'ois and efficient assistance, 

Uv ralse.l a large force of his hereditary 
tiihjecis. the West tkixoiis, and marched 


year 8i i. 

CHAPTER Vir. 

TTic Heign of Alfred the Crent, 

Ai.FiiKi) succeeded his broflier Eflielrcd ; 
ami scarce were thefunenl rites performed 
before he found It necessary to iimrch 
1 against the enemy, who had now seized 
upon Milton. At the outset, Alfred had 
c/msldenibly the advantage: but his force 
was ver>’ weak compared to that of the 
onomy, and, advancing too far, he not only 
missed the opportunity of completing their 
defeat, but even enabled them t<i claim the 
victory. But their victory—If such it was 
—cost them so many of their bmvest men 
that tlicy became alarmed for the conse 
quencesof eonlinuing the war,and entered 
Into a treaty hv wliich they hound them¬ 
selves altogether to depart from the king¬ 
dom. To enable them to do this they were 
conducted to l.ondon, but on arriving there 
the old leaven l>ec.ame too strong for tlielr 
virtuous resolutions; and. breaking off 
from their appointed line of march, they 
began to plunder tlie country round I.ondon 
for many tnilcs. Burihred. the tributary 
prince of Mercia, of which I.ondon foriui^ 
a part, thinking It Impiobuhlc, after his 
eli.imeful dc.serti«)n of Alfred's brother on 
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r? fiiif” nccaslon, that Alfred would now themselves reduced to an extremity which 
?.!•*[ inrnned to assist him, made a treaty compelled them to gne for peace. As 
I the Danes hv wlilch, in consideration Alfred's sole wish was ta free his subjects 

': .yftcouBlderahlesuniof money, they agreed from the intolerable evils incident to liav- 
' fn cca-e from ravaging.hls dominions, .and Ing their country perpetually made the 
' remove themsclvcslnto Lincolnshire. They theatre of war, he cheerfully agreed to 
I fio far fulfilled tlieir part of the agreement grant tnom peace and permissi'm to settle 
' ns to march Into Lincolnshire ; but they on the coast, on the sole condition tliar 
■ had on former occasions laid that county they should live peaceably with his sub- 
waste and finding that It had not yet so jects, and not allow any new inv-iders to 
far recovered as to promise them any booty ravage the country. While they were dls- 
worth having, they suddenly marched hack tressed, and In danger, tlie Danes were 
again upon Mercia; then establishing them- well pleased with these terms, but just as 
solves at Repton, In Dcrbyslilre, they com- the treaty was concluded a reitiforcemeiit 
luent^ their usual career of slaughter and arrived to them from :il)road. All thougiit 
ni-ltie In that neighbourhood. This new of peace and treaty was at once laid aside 
instance of Danish perfidy filled Burthred by them; tlioy hastened in all directions 
with despair; and seeing no probabIHtyof to join the new comers, seized uimn the 
^ Ills being able cither to cha.se the Danes Important town of Clii|>ponliain, and rc- 
away or to render them paaccably disposed coinineneed tlieir old system of pliiiideriiig, 
either by force or bribe, he abandoned his murdering, and destroying, in every direct 
territory altogether, proceeded to Rome, tion, for miles around their quartcra. Tho 
and there took up his abode In a monas- Saxoiis.notevoiicxceptiMgtheheroicAlfrcd 
tery v/lierc be continued until his death, himself, now pave up all lioi)e of success 
Burthred, who was hrothcr-in-laAv to Alfred, in the stniugle inwlilcli tin y Imd so long 
was the last titular and tributary king of and so bravely been engaged. Many fled to 
Uercia. Wales and the continent, wIjMc the penc- 

The utter abandonment of the English rality submitted to the invaders, contented 
cause by Burthred left no other lea:ling to save life and land at the cxi'cnse of iia- 
defender but Alfred : A.D. 675. Brave and rionai lionour and Individu.al freedom. It 
able as that prince was, his situation was was In vain that Alfred reminded the chief 
now truly terrible. New swarms of Danes men among tlic fvaxons of the sanguinary 
Cnime over, under the leadcrsliip of Guth- successes they had achiovoil In tlie timo 
rum, Osital, and Amund. One hand of past, and endeavoiircU to persuade liiein 
the host tliusfonned took up their quar- that new successes w«iuld attend new ef- 
ters in Nf)rtlmml)erland, and another in forts. Men's spirits were now so utterly 
Cambridge, whence the latter marched for suhdued that the Danes were look<'d upon 
Warcham in Dorsetshire, and thus settled as irre.^istlhle; and the heroic and unfor- 
themselves in the very midst of Alfred's tiinaie Alfred, unable to raise snnii imit 
territory. Thiscircuinstancc.from Alfred’s force to warrant him in again ond<';M'our- 
8Uperi«)r knowledge of the country and his ing to save his country fi'om the yoke of 
facility of obt.alning supplies, gave him ad- the foreign fotMiian, was fain to seek s:ifoiy 
vantages of which lie so ably and promptly ir. concealment, ami to cim^olc himself In 
availed lilmscif, that the Danes were glad histcniporary inactivity, with tlic hoi’Othat 
to engage theiiisclvcs to depart. They liad the nppressi»)ns of the Danes w<nild be sci 
now, however, become .so notorious for unmeasured nml ItUolcralde, that even tho 
breaking tliclrtrcaties, that Alfred, in con- most peace-loving and indolent of tho 
eluding this one with them, resorted to an Saxons w«iuld. at no distant day. be go.ided 
expedient very characteristic of that rude into rev«)lt. l‘iiatieiid(d even by a servant, 
and supcrstitlousagc. He made them con- Alfred, disguised In the co.irsc habit of a 
firm their pledges by oaths upon holy re- I'ca'ant, wamlereil from one t»bscui c hidirig- 
Ilques. He thought it unlikely that even j>lacc to aiiotln'r. One of these was the 
Danes would venture to depart from an lowly hut of a neatherd, who had, in liapj>ler 
agreement made with a ceremony whicli «lays, been in bis service. The man faitli- 
was then thought so tremendous : and even fully obeyed tlie charge given to him by 
should they be impious enough to do so, he the king not to reveal his nink I’vcn to tha 
felt quite certain that their a^^•^ul perjury good woman tjf the house. Slie, unsu.s- 
wotUd not fall to draw down utter desiruo- plclous of the quality of her guest, wa« at 
tloii upon them. But the Danes, who hated no pains to conceal lier opinion that so able 
Christianity, and held Its forms In utter a man, In full Iicaltli, and with an ex- 
contcnipt, no sooner found themselves freed trcmely vigorous appetite, might find some 
from the disadvantageous position in which better employincni, ha<l though the times 
Alfred had placed them, than tliey fell with- were, than moidiig about ami muttering to 
out warning upon his astounded army, put himself. On one occasion slic still more 
it completely to flight, and then hastened strongly gave lier opinion of the Idlenessof 
to take possession of Exeter. Undismayed her guest, lie was seated bebtre iheamplo 
by even this new proof of the faithless and wood fire, putting his bow ami arrows In 
Indomitable nature of the tmeiny, Alfred order as she put some whe.aten cakes down 
exerted himself so diligently, that he got to bake; and being called aw.ay by some 
together new forces, and fought no fewer other domestic business, she desired Alfred 
than eight considenible battles within to mind the cakes, giving lilni esperial 
twelve months. This vigour was more cf- charge to turn them frequently, lest they 
ftfctual agairi.st such a foe tlian any treaty should bo biirnetl. Tbe king promised due 
however solemn ;and they oucemorefound obcdicnec, but scarcely bad bis liui'crloui 
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hostess left nlm when he fell Into a pro- 
round reverie, on Ills own forlorn and aban¬ 
don^ condition, and tlie manifold miseries 

*1®probable that, during 
that long sad day-dream, more than one 
thought suggested Itself to Alfred, by which 
England, at a future day, was to be greatly 
l>encflte<L But, assuredly, his thoughts 
were, for that timeat least, of little benefit 
to Ills hostess, who, on her return to the 
cottage, found the king deep hurled In his 
gloomy thoughts, and her cakes done. In¬ 
deed, but done —to a cinder. The good 
womans anger now knew no bounds; oaf, 
lubber, and lazy loon, were the mildest 
names which she bestowed upon him, a*, 
with mingled anger and vexation, she con¬ 
trasted his indolence in the matter of 
baking, with his alacrity In eating what he 
found ready baked for his nse.* 

So successful had Alfred been In de¬ 
stroying all traces of his wnmlerings, tliat 
Hubba and otlicr leading Danes, wlio had 
at first made search after him with all the 
activity and eagcrncssof extreme hate, not 
unmingicd with fear, at Iciigtli became 
persuaded that be had either quilted the 
country altogether, or perished miserably 
ere ho could find means and opportunity to 
do so. Finding tliat Ills enemies had dis¬ 
continued tliclr scarcli after him, Alfred 
now began to conceive hopes of being able 
once more to call some friends to his side. 
For this purpose ho betook hlinsolf to 
Sfnncrsctslilro, to a spot with which he 
had accitlenlally become acquainted, wliich 
singularly united obscurity ami capability 
nf belngdefcmled. A morassfornic<l by the 
overUowing of the rivers Parrot and Tliame 
had nearly in Its centre about a couple of 
acres of firm land. The morass Itself was 
not safely practlcaldc by anyone not well 
acquainted with the c<incenled patlis tliat 
led through It to the little tcrrnjlnna, and 
It was further secured from hostile visitors 
by numerous other monusses no less difil- 
cultund dangerous, Willie byiidcnscgrowili 
of forest trees it was on every side envi¬ 
roned and sheltered. Here he built him¬ 
self a rude hut, and, having found meansto 
cninmunirale with some of the most faith¬ 
ful of his personal friends, it was not lung 
before he was placed at the head of a small 
but valiant band. Sallying from tills re¬ 
treat under tho cover of the night, and al¬ 
ways, when pmctic.able, returning again 
before Che morning, be harassed and spoiled 
the Danes to a very great extent; and Ids 
attacks wore so sudden and so desultory, 
that his enemies were unable cither clToct- 
ualiy to guard against them, or to conjeo 
tore from what quarter they proceeded. 

Even by this warfare, petty and desultory 
as It was, Alfred was doing good service to 
his country. For with tho spoil which he 
thus obtained bo was enabled to subsist 
and from time to time to increase his fol¬ 
lowers; and wiille his attacks, \tbich could 
not bo wholly unknown to the Saxon popu¬ 
lation, gave them vague hopes that armed 


at ffiLstort), 


frleuds were not wholly lost to them, they 
moderated the cruelty and Imperiousness of 
the Danes by constantly reminding them of 
the possibility of a successful and general 
revolt of the Stixons. 

For upwards of a year Alfred vemalned 
in this secure retreat, in which time he had 
gathered togetlicr a considerable number 
of followers ; aud now at length his perse¬ 
verance had Its reward In an opportunity 
Iff once more meeting his foes in tho formal 
array of battle. 

Hubba, tho most wai like of all the Danish 
chiefs, led a large ;iriny of his countrymen 
to besiege the c.astle of Kinwith, In Devon¬ 
shire. The c.arl of that county, a bravo 
and resolute man, deeming dcatli in the 
battle field far preferable to starving within 
his fortified walls, or life preserved by sub¬ 
mission to the hated Danes, collected tlio 
wJiole of Ills garrison, and, having inspired 
them with ins own brave determination, 
made a sudden Siilly upon tho Danish camp 
In the darkness of night, killed Hubba, and 
routed the Danish force witli immense 
slaughter. lie at the same tinio captured 
the enchanted Itoi/ai, the woven raven 
which adorned the chief standard of the 
Dajies, and tho loss of whicli their sui>er- 
stitlons feelings made more terrible to them 
than that of their chief and their comrades 
who had perished. Tlic Ilea/oi had been 
woven lnt*> Hiibba’s standard byliistlireo 
sisters, who accompanied tlieir work with 
certain magical formuhu which tho Danes 
firmly believed to have given the represent¬ 
ed bird tho power of predicting the good 
or evil success of .any enterprise by tho 
motion of its wings. And, considering the 
groat power of superstition over rudeaiKl 
untutored minds, it Is very probable that 
the loss of this highly valued stamlard, civ 
Incidiug with not only the defeat, but also 
the death, of its hitherto victorious owner, 
strtiek sucli a general fear and doubt into 
the minds of tlic Danes, as very greatly 
tended to dispose them, shortly after, to 
make iicace with Alfred. 

As soon as Alfred heard of the spirit and 
success wltli «)ilcli the carl of Devonshire 
had defended hlinsolf and routed the most 
dreaded division of the Danish army, he re¬ 
solved to quit his obscure retreat and once 
more endeavour to arouse the Saxon popu¬ 
lation to arms. It is said that, leaving 
his followers to conceal themselves in the 
retreat of wlilch we have spoken, he dis¬ 
guised liiinself as a h-arper, a very popular 
character in that d.iy, ami one which his 
great skill ns a musicinn enabled him suc¬ 
cessfully to inalntaln.t In this character 
ho was able to travel alike among Danes 
and Saxons without suspiciousrccognitlon; 
and his music at once obtained him ad¬ 
mission to every rank and the opportunity 
of conversing with every description of 
people. Emboldened by finding biiiiself 
unsuspected by even his own subjects, lie 
now formed the bold project of penetrating 
the very camp of the enemy to note their 


• On the iourc« and «nluc of tliii anecdote, *ec t I.lnfrnrd, Illttory of England, toL I. ch. i». 
LappenberK’t 11 iatory of Ktiglaiid under the Anglo- p. 172, considers Ur- story improbable. It mxtui 
S uou Kings, Tol. U. p- iiulc 2. to be admitted by Lap]>cubcrg and Thierry. 
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forces aiid dlsi..K-UJ..n. To soldier in comp 
wnusement la ever welcome, and the skilful 
music of Alfred not merely graiiflcd tlie 
fonimon soldiers niid inferior olhcers, hut 
even procured him. from their recommen¬ 
dations, admittance to thetciitofGuthrum, 
their prince and leader. Here he remained 
long enough to discover ever)- weak point 
of the encmv, whether as to the position of 
their camp, wliloli was situated at Edding¬ 
ton, or as to the carelessness of discipline 
Into which their utter rontemid of the 
*Saxon swine*cau.«‘ed them tofall. Having 
made all necessary observations, he took 
the earliest o])portiinlty to depart, and sent 
messages to all the principal Saxons upon 
whom he could dei-end, re<iiiiring them to 
meet hitn on a siK’Cillod day, at Brixton, in 
the forest of Selwood. The Saxons, who 
had long mourned their king as dead, and 
were groaning beneath the brutal tyrannies 
of the Danes, joyfully obeyed his summons, 
and at the appointed time hefonnd himself 
surrouiided by a force so numerous and so 
enthusiastic as to give him just hopes of 
heiiig able to attack tlie Danes withsnecc.'s. 
Knowing tlie importance of not allowing 
this enthusiasm to cool, he wasted no time 
In useless delay or vain form, but led them 
at once tofiuthmnrs camp, of which his 
recent visit had made liim acquainted with 
'.he most practicable points. Sunk in apa* 
,itcilc indolence, and thinking of nothing 
e.ss than of seeing a mmierons band of 
Eiigl1.«li assembled to attack them, the 
D.aiies were so panic-struck and surprised 
that they fought with none of their accus¬ 
tomed vigour or obstinacy, and the battle 
.vas speedily converted into a mere rout. 
Great numbers of the Danes i>erished in 
this aitair; and though the rest, under the 
<<rders of Gnlhnim, fortified themselves 
In ac.ampand ma<le preparations for con¬ 
tinuing the struggle, they were so closely 
hemmed in hy Alfred, that absolute hunger 
proved too strong for their resolution, and 
once more they offered to treat for peace 
with the man whose mercy they had so 
often abused, and whose valour and ability 
they had long since believed, and exult ingly 
heliovcd, to be buried in an obscure and 
promaiure grave. 

The enduring and persevering inelinat Ion 
to clemency wliich lie consr.nnlly disjdnyed 
Is by no means one of the least rcinarkahle 
and admirable traits in the character of 
Alfred. Though he now had the very lives 
of his fell andnialiguarit foes in his power, 
and though they were so conscious of their 
powerlessncsB that they offered to submit 
on any termshoweverhumlliatiiig, he gave 
them their lives without attempting to im¬ 
pose even moderately severe terms. Peace 
for his subjects wa.s still the great lode-star 
of all his wishes and of all his polity ; and 
often as he had been deceived by the Panes, 
Ills real magnanimity led lifm to believe 
that even tlielr faithlessness could not al¬ 
ways he proof against mercy and indul¬ 
gence; he, therefore, not only gave them 
their lives, but also full permission to 
settle in his country, upon the easy condi¬ 
tion of living In peace with his other sul>- 
jects, and holding themselves bound to 


abl in tlic defence of the country In whose 
safety they would have a stake, should any 
new invasion rcmler theii a.ssistanco ncccfr- 
sary. Delighted to obtain terms so much 
more favourable than they had any right to 
iiopc for, Guthrumand his followers readily 
agreeil to this; but Alfred's mercy had no 
taint of weakness. He, with his usual sa* 
gariry, perceived that one great caiisc of the 
persevering hostility of liie Danes to his 
subjects was their difference of religion. 
Reflecting that such a cause would be per¬ 
petually liable to cause the Panes to break 
their peaceable intentions, he demanded 
that Guthrum and his people should give 
evidence of their sincerity by embracing 
the Christian religion. This, also, was 
consented to by the Danes, wlio were all 
baptised, Alfred himself bomming the god¬ 
father of Gutlirnm, to whom he gave the 
honourable Christian name of Athel.stan. 
The success of this measure fully jusii- 
fled the sagacity which had suggesfeil It 
to Alfreil. The Danes settled In Stam¬ 
ford, hincoln, Nottingham, Leicester, and 
Derby, were railed the Five Burgher.*, 
and they lived as peaceably ns any other 
of Alfred’s subjects, and gave him as little 
trouble. For some years after this signal 
triumi*h of Alfred’s prowes® and polioy, 
Einrl.and was unmolested by foreign in¬ 
vaders, excepting on ojie oeeaslon when a 
numerous fleet of Danes sailcfl up tlio 
Thames, beyond London. They eomniittcd 
considerable havoc on tliefr route, luit on 
arriving at Panihain th<‘y found the country 
so well prepared by Alfred to resist them, 
that they made a panic retreat to their 
ships, and departed with such spoil as in 
their haste they were able to secure. 

Freed from the w.-irlike bustle in which 
so l.irge a portion of Ids life had been spent, 
Alfred now devoted iiims(“lf to the task of 
regulating the civil affairs of the kingilom. 
He committed the former kingdom of 
Mercia to the government of his brother- 
in-law, Etheibcrt, with the rank and title 
of earl or duke ; and in order to render the 
lncorpf)nition of the Danes with tlie Saxons 
the more cotupletc, lie put thorn upon the 
same legal footing in every respect. In 
each division of thekingdom he established 
a iniliti.a force, and made arrangements 
for itsconcentnition upon any given point 
In the event of any new Invasion. He also 
repaired the various towns that had suf 
fered In the long iltsorders of the kingdom, 
and erected fortresses in rommamling 
situations, to serve both as depots for armed 
men, and as rallying points for the militia 
and levy, en viassf, of the country around, 
in caseof need. Hut though tlieadmlrable 
military dispositions thu.s made by Alfred, 
maile it certain that any Invaders would 
find themselves hotly opposed In whatever 
nnarler they might make their attack, 
Alfred was more anxious to have the in¬ 
ternal peace of the country wholly un¬ 
broken, than to be obliged, liowever trluin- 
plnnitly and surely, to chastise the dis¬ 
turbers of it: he therefore now tnnied his 
attention to the organisation of such a 
naval force as should he sufllcient to keep 
the piratical enemy from landing upon his 
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fcc could cnmniand, and, drawing linos of 
eircumvallatlon nrcnnid the [dratcs, dclihe' 
rately aai down with the determination of 
starving them into submission. They held 
out for some time, slaying their horses to 
subsist upon ; but, at length, even this 

mIserahlerCHouTcefallIng them, they sallied 

out in utter desperation. The nmst oonsi- 
dorable jn»rt|on of them fell In the fierce 
contest tliat ensued ; hut a silll formidable 
h idy escaped, and, ravaging the country 
as they passed along, were piirsued by 
Alfred to Watford, In Hertfordshire. Here 
another severe action ensued, and the 
Danes were again defeated with great loss. 
The remnant found shelter on board the 
fleet of Slgcfort, a Northuiiibrlan Dane, 
who possessed ships of a construction very 
superior to those of the generality of his 
couritrymen. The king pursued this fleet 
to the coast of Hampshire, slew a great 
number of the pirates, captured twenty of 
their ships, and—even his enduring mercy 
being now wearied—h.angcd, at Winches¬ 
ter, the whole of his prisoners. 

Tlje clhclent and organised resistance 
which had of late been experienced by the 
pirates, and the plain Indications given by 
the Wlnclicstcr executions that the king 
was determined to show no more lenity to 
pirates, but to consign them to an Ignomi¬ 
nious death, as common disturbers and 
enemies of the whole human race, fairly 
struck terror even In the hltlicrto Incor¬ 
rigible Danes. Tliose of Northumberland 
and East Anglia, against whom Alfred now 
qjaj-cbed, deprecated his resentment by the 
humblest submission, and the mo.st solemn 
assurances of their future peaceable beha¬ 
viour : and their example was imitated by 
the Welsh, 

The same admirable arrangements which 
bad enabled him to free his country from 
the Danes, were now of Infinite service to 
Alfred In restoring and enforcing order 
among his own subjects, it w.is almost 
Inevitable that great disorders should pre¬ 
vail among the people wlio s«) frequently, 
and during so many years, had been sul>- 
jected to all the horrors and tumults Inci¬ 
dent to acountry which Is so unhappy as to 
be the theatre of war. In addition to mak¬ 
ing very extensive and wise provisions for 
tlie true and cfiiciont administration of 
justice In the superior courts, and framing 
a code for tlieir guidance, so excellent that 
its substance and spirit subsist to this day 
in the common law r>f England, he most 
effectually provided for the repression of 
petty offences, a.s well .as more serlfuis ones, 
whether against persons or property ; and 
the manner in wlilch lie did so, like (he 
manner In which he, as It were, made his 
whole kingdom a scries of garrisons to re¬ 
strain the D.anes, shows that, with admir¬ 
able genius, he i>ercelved the Immense Im¬ 
portance of an attention to details, and the 
ease with which many graduated efforts 
and arrangements wlil pmdutc .a result, 
which would be but In vain aimed at by any 
one effort however vast. 

Of what may be called (be national police 
established by Alfred, we t.akc the following 
brief and condensed, but extremely lucid 


and graphic, account from Hume : — * The 
English,' says Hume, ‘reduced to the most 
extreme indigence by the continued depre¬ 
dations of the Danes, had shaken off all 
bands of government; and those who had 
been plundered to-day, betook themselves 
on the morrow to the like disorderly life, 
and, from despair, joined the robbers In 
pillaging and ruining their fellow-citizens. 
These were the evils for which It was ne¬ 
cessary that the vigilance and activity of 
Alfred should provide a remedy. 

‘That be might render the eierutlon of 
justice strict and regular, he divided all 
England into counties; these counties he 
subdivided Into hundreds, and the hun¬ 
dreds again Into tithings. Every house¬ 
holder was answerable for the behaviour 
of his family and his slaves, and even of 
his guests if they lived above three days In 
his house. Ten neighbouring householders 
were formed Into one corporation, wl>o, un¬ 
der the name of a tithing, decennary, or 
fribourg, were answerable for each otlier's 
conduct, and over whom one oj.an, railed a 
tithing-man, hcadhourg, or bondholder, 
was appointed to preside. Every man was 
punished .13 an outlaw wlio did not register 
liimself in some tithing; and no man could 
change bis habitation without awarraiit or 
certificate from tlie Imndholder of the tith¬ 
ing to which he formerly belonged. 

‘ Wlien any person, in any tithing or de¬ 
cennary, was guilty of a crime, the bond¬ 
holder was summoned to answer for him ; 
and if he were not willing to he surety for 
his appc.irance and his clearing himself, 
the prisoner was committed to prison, and 
there detained till his trial. If he fied, 
either before or after finding surety, (lie 
landholder and decennary became liable 
to cmjuiry, and were exposed to the penal¬ 
ties of tlie law. Tlilrty-one days were al¬ 
lowed them for producing the criminal; 
and if the time elapsed witliout (heir be¬ 
ing able to find him, the liondlioldcr, with 
two other memhers of the decennary, was 
obliged to appear, and, together with threo 
chief members of the three neighbouring 
decennaries, making twelve in all, to swear 
that his decennary was free from all pri- 
vKy, both of the crime committed and of 
the escape of the criminal. If the bond¬ 
holder could not find such a nuiiiher to 
answer for their inimcence, the decennary 
was compelled, by fine, to make wit Isf.ietion 
to the king, according to the degree of the 
offence. By this Institution every man was 
obliged, by his own Interest, to keep a 
watchful eye over the conductor lilsnelgh- 
bour; and was in a manner surety for ilio 
behaviour of those wlio were placed umler 
the division to which he belonged; wlicuco 
these dccentiaries received tlie name of 
frank pledges. 

* .Such a regular distribution of the pctqde, 
with Bucli a strict conlltienieiit In their 
habitation, m.ay not be necessary In times 
when men are more Inured to obedience 
and jnstlrc; and It might pcrliap.s be ro- 
gardtHl as <lcstriictive of liberty and com- 
iiierre In a polished state: but It was well 
ralrulate<l to reduce that fierce and lleen- 
tioiis pct)ple under the salutary restraint 
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of law an<l govcmmciit. But Aifml look branch of duty, he rcj^olvcd iixthvlate the 
care to tcmiier tliesc ligours by other lu- Inconvenience by correcting the lgin>rance 
BtUntlons more favourable to the freedom or the corruption of the inferior raagls- 
of the citizens; and nothing could be more tmtes, from which it arose. He look care 
ropular or liberalhis plan for the ad- to have all his nobility iustnicted in letters 
initilstrulon of justice. The bondholder and the law ; he chose the earls and sljcriffs 
suinmonc<l together Ills wholcdccciinary to from among the men most celebrated for 
assist him In decidingaT>y lesser dllTerence prolilty and knowledge; he punished so 
which occurred among the memhersof this vcrely all malversation in olfice, and he re 
small community. In affairs of greater moved all the earlswhom he found unequal 
moment, in appeals from the decennary or to their trust, allowing only some of tlie 
In Controversies arising between members more elderly to serve by deputy, till tlieir 
of different decennaries, tlie cause was death should make room for more worthy 
brouirht before the hundred, which con- successors,’ 
sisted *if ten decennaries, or a hundred fa- —. 

mlllcs of freemen, and which was regularly CHAPTFR VIII 

as.sembled once in four weeks for the dc- tf- j _ # . > e.' / n ... 

riding of causes. Their metliod of decision 


deserves to he noted, a.s being the oriRin of 
juries; an institution admirable in itself, 


o/ Alfred the Great to the Heign of t'diaml 
t)lc ilartyr. 


and the best calculated for the preservation AbFUKn THE Cheat, wlio died In the year 
of liberty and the administration of justice oni, hail tliree sons and tlirce daughters by 
that over was devised by the wit of man. liis wife Kihclswitlia, the daughter of an 
Twelve freclmlders were chosen, who bav- carl of Mercia. Ills eldest son, Edmund, 
ing sworn, togcthcrwltb the hundreder, or ilicd before him, and he wa.s succeeded by 
presiding magistrate of that division, to his second son, Edward, who, being the 
ndiiiinister imparlial justice, proceeded to flrst English king of that name, was stir- ; 
the cxanilnailon of thit cause which was named t/ic Elder. 

submitted to their jurisdiction. And beside Th<mgh Edward was scarcely. If at all, 
these inonilily meetings of the hundred, lnfcri«)rto his truly great father in point 
there wa.s an annual meeting api'ohite<l for of military talents, his reign was, upon the 
a more geiicnil inspection of the |M»liceof whole, a turbulent one, and one tluit by no 
the district, for the enquiry into crimes, means favoured the growth in tlic kingdom 
Mie ctwreclion of abuses lu magistrates, and of that civilised prosperity, of which Alfred 
.lie ohllglng of every person to show the had laid the foundations hiub deep ami 
decennary in whlcli lie was registered. Tlie broad. But the fault was not with Edward; 
people, in imitation of tlieii* German an- he had to contend against many very great 
cestors, assembled there in anus, whence dinicultles, and he contended against them 
a hundred was sometimes called a waiam- with Imth courage and pruilenco. Ho had 
take, and Its c«nirts served both for the scarcely r.aid the last sad oflicest*! his royal 
8'ippnrt of military di.scipiluc, and for the father when his title to the throne was 


administnition i»f civil justice. 


dispijted by his cousin Efhelwold, son of 


'The next superior court to th.at of the Ethclbcrt, the elder brother of Alfred, 
hundred was the county court, which met Had the hereditary and lineal descent of 
twice a year, after Michaelmas and Easter, the crown been as yet strictly settled with 
and r.insl.''tcd of tlm freeholders of the a regard to primogeniture, the c.alm of 
r*mnty,wlio possesseil an equal vole In the Ethelwold would have, undoubtedly, been 
dcclshtn «)f causes. The bisliop presided In a just one. Hut such was far frmii being 
thl.s court, logeilmr with the alderman; the case ; many circumstances, the charnc- 
nnd tlm proper object of the court was Hie ter. or even the infancy of the actual heir, 
receiving of appeals from thehundredsaud In the order of itrimogeuitnro, very often 
decetmaries, and the deciding of such con- inducing the magnates and people, as in 
trovcrslcsasaroscbctweeinncn of different the cascof Alfred himself, topassover him 
huiidriuls. Kurmerly the alderman possess- who in this point of view was the rightful 
v«l both the military aiul the civil authority; heir, in favour of one better qualified, and 
but Alfred, sensible that tills conjunction giving higher jinmilseof J^:uety and pros- 
ofrnwersrciidcredthcnobilUydangcrously perity to the natii>n. 

independent, aiipointcd also a sheriff to Ethelwold had a considerable number ol 
each county, who enjoyed a coordinate an- partisans, by whose aid Iiecollcctea a lajS® 

thorliy with the former In the judicial i and Imposing force, and fortified hlmsell at 

funcii<in. His office also empowered him to Wimborne.in Dorsi'tsh ire, with 

guard the rights of Hie crown in the county, determination of referring his claim to tne 

and to levy iliollnc.s Imposed, which in that decision of war Hut 

age formed no contemptible part of tlie tion in which Alfred had left the 

mbllc revenue. now rendered his son good service Atthe 

‘Thcreiayanappcal.indefauliof justice, first intimation that he 
from all these com ts to the king biniself in , cousin’s opposition, lie. on ^ 
c.i.nrll ; anJ II,.• i.onplf, sensll.lo ot the , lected ,.i,,....crou3 ^.id o 


patch of these causes, but finding tb.at his | upon the docisnm of a 

lime mu.^t be entirely engrossed by this i As the king appi-oached, ho\sexer, the lu 
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hIs overwliehnlng force tlmt 
wwSvcycd to Etliclwoldso tmicli alarmed 
him t at he suddenly broke up his army 
and made a hasty retreat to Normandy. 
Here he remained Inactive for some time , 
,n just as ail observers of his comUrct 
magined that he had nnally abandoj.cd his 
pretensions, lie iiassed over into Northiim- 
bcrland, where lie was well received by tlie 
Danes of that district, who were glad of 
il?y pretence, however slight, for ;Hsavow- 
liig tlielr allegiance to ilie actual king of 
England, llie five Ilurglier.s, wiio had so 
long been in a state of rarely broken tnin- 
nuillity, also joined Ethehvold, and the 
counto’ had once more the prospect ..f eiu • 
less and ruinous internal warfam Ltheh 
wold led his freebooters into Wiltshire, 
Gloucestershire,and Oxfordshlre.and made 
llielr oscajm good, witli an Immense booty, 
ere tiie royal forces coiild come up with 
them. But the king followed liis foes Into 
East Atiglla, and fearfully retaliated upon 
that district the Injuries that had been In¬ 
flicted upon his peaceable subjects. \\ hen, 
laden with sroH. he gave the order to r(> 
tire a part of his army, chiefly Kentish 
men’, disobeyed him. They were, conse- 
Qucnllv, left hcliind III tlie enemy’s country, 
ami, while busily engaged in adding to 
their already rieli booty, were suddenly and 
furiously set upon by the Danes. Tlie liat- 
tle was obstinate on both sides. In the 
end tlie Danes were victorious ; hut thougli 
tliey remained masters of the Held of iiatile, 
they lost their bravest leaders, and among 
tliem the original promoter of tlie war, 
Elhelwold himself. Tlie East Anglians were 
now glad to accept tlie terms of peace of- 
fered to them by the king; and lie, having 
now nothing to fear from tlicm, turned his 
whole attention to subduing the Danes of 
Northumherland. He accordingly fitted 
out a fleet, under tlic Impression that, by 
carrying tlie war to tlielr own coast, he 
would, infallibly, compel them to refrain 
from plundering his i»coplc, liy tlie neces¬ 
sity they would experience of staying at 
home to defend their o%vn property. But 
the coiisc<iuencc of tills manoeuvre was tlie 
direct contrary to what the king had, and 
not lllogically either, supposed It would l>e. 
They judged that the king’s fleet carried 
the main armed strength of England ; ami, 
trusting tlie safety of their own property to 
concealment and the cliapter of accidents, 
they no sooner saw tlie rtiyal fleet appear 
off their coast than tlicy made a land in¬ 
cursion upon the Englisli. But tliey, too, 
had reasoned with more seeming tlian real 
correctness. 

Edward was fully prepared to meet them 
by land as well as by sea; and lie attacked 
them at Tetenhali, in SlaffordshliT, put a 
great number of them to tlie sword, re¬ 
covered tliewliole of the spoils tliey liad 
taken from his sulijects, and drove all those 
of tlicin who escaped deatli or cai'tivity, in 
a most desolate and poverty-stricken state, 
lnl> their own country. 

Duriiigtl-.e whole remainder of Edward’s 
reign he was engaged witli one party or 
another of tlie English Danes. But lie 
chastised each partj severely iu its turn ; 


and, by constant care and unsparing libe 
rality, he fortifled Chester, Warwick, Col 
Chester, and many otlier cities, so strongly, 
as to leave llicm little tn fear from any sud¬ 
den Incursion of tlielr persevering and ran 
corous enemies. In the end he vaminlshed 
the Northumhrl.ans, the Eiist Anglian.s, the 
Britisli tribes of Wales nearest to his fron¬ 
tiers land compelled the Scots, who iiail 
recently been very troublesome, to submit 
to him. He was niueh aided in Ills various 
projects by his sister Ethellieda, wielow of 
the Mercian carl Ktlielhert, wlio was a 
woman of masculine genius as well as mas¬ 
culine habits and feelings. 

rpon the whole, tliongli tlie reign "f 
Edward the Ehler was a victorious, it can 
scarcely he called a fortunate one ; for in it 
many of tliosc Danes wlio liad long liveil in 
haldts of peace returned to their old taste 
for plundering, ami so many liattics fought 
in his own country could not, even when 
lie was the most signally victorious, Iw* 
otherwise than injurious to lioth the pros¬ 
perity and the morals of ills people. 

Edward died In y2.'». We have already 
remarked upon the unsettled stati*of the 
law of succession to the throne iu tliat age. 
Another inst.ance of it occurred now. 
Edward left legitimate cliildren, hut they 
were of years far too tender to admit of 
their assuming tlie reins of govcrumciit, 
under any circumstances, and especially so 
ill the then imminent danger of England 
being again convulsed by the Danes. The 
cliicf people of tlie nation tiierefore parsed 
tliose young cliildren l>y, and gave tlie 
tlirone to Athelstan, an illegitimate son <>f 
the deceased inonarcli. But though Atliel- 
Stan liad the general suffrages of the great 
men, tlicre were some exceptions. Among 
those was Alfred, a Saxon nohlemau of 
great Inllucnce and popularity, who cm 
deavoured to organise an armed oiifiosition 
to tlic new king. But the king's susiiicioii 
fell upon this nobleman before his con¬ 
spiracy was ripe for execution, and he was 
seized and charged with tlie olfeiice, or 
rather witli tlie intent of offending. He 
by some means ascertained, or lie boldly 
(iresutned, that tiio king, however vehe¬ 
mently lie miglit suspect him, liad in re¬ 
ality no tangiiile evidence, and he offered 
to clear liimself of the imputed crime by an 
oatli taken before tlie pojie. Such was tlie 
awful respect in which tlie pope w.-is (lien 
lield, and such %va.s ins eanciily suiiposed 
to be, tliat It was flnally and universally be*- 
lieved that the fate of Ananias and Sai>- 
phira wouUl inevitably befall miyonewho 
should dare to make oath falsely in liis pre¬ 
sence. Tills belief, absurd as It was, liad 
singular corroboration given to it by tlie 
fate of this .Alfred. He was permitted to 
purge his guilt in the way proposed by 
iiiiusclf, and he took the reuuired oath in 
tlie presence of pope Jolin; but liad 
scarcely pronounced tlic words dictated to 
liim ere lie fell into convulsions, in whicli 
he continued till his death, which occurred 
in three days. Tliis sloi’j' lias been spoken 
of as being a pure monkisli invention, AVc 
tbink differently. The monks freiiuenity 
did exaggerate and even invent, hut that is 
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Qo reason for assuin[ng tlieir guiltiness of f 
Ukc conduct where there Is iii> proof iigalnst 
them, and where, without attaching the 
slightest consL^iucnce to the alleged sano 
tlty of the pope’s person, we can explain 
the actual occurrence of the event hy a 
simple physical cause. Men have mad* 
dened on the instant at beholding some 
horrible sight; others have grown grey In 
a single night of intense and harrowing 
mental agony; why then should we suppose 
It impossihle that the awful feelings Incl- 
dont to such a situation as that of Alfred 
should produce suddeu epilepsy and subse* 
quent death ? 

The result was as fortunate for Athelstan 
as It was disastrous to Alfred. The king 
was freed fnun the opposition of a noble 
who might have been very troublesome to 
him, and the manner of that noble’s death 
was to all ranks of men a most convincing 
proof not only that Alfred had been doubly 
guilty, first of conspiracy atid then of per* 
jury, but also that the kltig was the right¬ 
ful possessor of the crown, and that to dis¬ 
pute hts right w:is to incur all Alfred's 
danger and much of Alfred's guliu The 
king took care to strengthen and conllnn 
this feeling by conllscatiiig the whole of 
Alfred’s property, as though his death, 
under the circumstances, were tantamount 
to a judicial sentence ; and, as he prudently 
bestowed this large property umm the 
already wealthy monastery of Malnish\iry, 
ho made the fail of a single powerful enemy 
the Immediate means of securing the 
friendship of an InflnHely nu>ro powerful 
corporation. 

Having tlms hecotne free from what at 
first seemed a very iuimtnenl peril, Alhel* 
scan turned his attention to >|uivtiiig the 
Northumbrian Danes, who just at this time 
were very dlscoiiiented under the English 
rule. On his arrival he siw refuson to be¬ 
lieve that he could better secure their 
obedience liy giving them a tributary prince 
jf their own nice ihun by the utmost 
severity ; and he accordingly gave the title 
of king of Northumberland to Slthrlc, a 
powerful Danish chieftain, to whom he also 
gave the hand of his own sister Editha. 
Hut, though this was sagacious, and seemed 
to be especially safe policy, it gave rise to 
considerable dlfUculty. Slthrlc, who was a 
wld<iwcrwhen honoured with the hand of 
Editha, died about a year after this ficcond 
marriage, and Aniaf and Godefrid, his sons 
by tho former marriage, assumed the so¬ 
vereignty of Northumberland, ns a matter 
of permanent and settled hereditary tenure, 
and not of the king’s favour and conferred 
during his pleasure. Highly ofTcnded at 
this presumption the young men, Alhel- 
stiin speedily ejected tliem from their 
assumed sovereignty. Aniaf took shelter 
In Ireland and Godefrid In Scotland, where 
ho was very kindly and honourably treated 
by Constantine, then king of that country. 

Atlielstan, on learning that the presuiiii»- 
tuous Dane, who was so likely to prove a 
troublesome enemy to him, was protcrtiHl 
, by Constantino, Importuneil him to pni 
his guest InUj the English powtT. Desirous 
I of avoiding. If possible, an ui>eii ijuarrcl 


with so powerful a prince as Athelston, the 
Scottish monarch gave a feigned consent 
to a proposal whicli It was almost liifa 
mous to make as It would have beetj to 
have compiled with ; hut he gave Godefrid 
private intimation wliirli enabled him to 
get to sea, where, after making himself 
dreaded as a pirate, he at length finished 
his life. 

Athelstan, who, probably, was well in- 
formed by spies at the Scottish court of the 
part which Constautinehad taken !u aiding 
the escape of Godefrid, marched a numer¬ 
ous army into Scotland, and so much dis¬ 
tressed that Country, that Constantiiie 
found himself obliged to make his sub 
mission in order to save his country and 
himself from total ruin. Whether his stil>- 
mission wetit to the e.xtcnt of Ck>nstajiline’s 
actually acknowledging Jilinsclf to hold 
his crown in real vassJilage to the king, 
which some historians stoutly aRlrni and 
others just as stoutly deny, or whether It 
went no farther than apology and satisfac* 
tion for actual offence given, certain It is 
tliut Constantine took thec;irlicstund most 
open Opportunity of showing that he looked 
upon the king of England in any other 
ratherthanafricndlylight. For,when Aniaf, 
brother of Constantine's deceased protego, 
had gotten together a hmly of Welsh mal- 
c<U)tcnt3 and Danish pirates, Constantino 
joined forces with him, and they led an 
immense body of marauders into England. 
Undismayed by the numbers of the lii- 
vaOers, Athelstan marched his army agidnst 
them, and, chleOy owing to the valour and 
c<induct of Turketul. the then chancel)«>r of 
England, the Invaders were completely 
routed. In this h.itttc, which was fought 
near Brunanburgh In Northumberland, a 
grtiil number of the Welsh and DaiiUh 
leaders perished, and Aniaf and tlieSt'oitisli 
king, after losing a great part of their force, 
were barely able to effect ihclr ounj escape. 

It Is that on the evo of this great 
battle Aniaf was the hero of an adventure 
In the English cam|), like that of Alfred the 
Great in the camp of Guthnmi tlie Dane. 
Habited like a minstrel, he fipproachod tho 
Eitglish ramp, and Ills music w.as so mimh 
adn»lre<l l>y the soldiers, that t)>ey obtained 
him admission to the king's tent, wiicrc lie 
played dtirlug the royal repast, so much to 
tho delight of the king and his nobles, that 
on being dismlased lie received a very hand¬ 
some present. Too politic to betray his 
disguise by refusing the present, the noble 
Dane was also far too haughty lorct.iin It; 
and as soon as he believed himself out of 
the reach of observation, he burled it In the 
earth. One of Athclstan's soldiers, wlio 
had formerly fought under the banner of 
Aniaf, had at the very first sight Imagined 
that he saw hls old chief under the disguise 
of a minstrel. In the desire to ascertain If 
hls suspicion were correct, he followed 
Aiihif from the royal tent, and hls suspicion 
was changed Into conviction when he saw 
a professedly poor am! wandering minstrel 
burying the king's rich gift. He accord¬ 
ingly warned the king that Ills daring enemy 
hail been in hls tent. At first the king was 
verv angry that the soldier had not made 
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ri.in diftcovorr while there was yet time 
S have upon the pretend^ min- 

Srcl • hut the soldier nobly rei.lled, that 
fia& served diider Anlaf. he could not 
think of betraying him to ruin any more 
tlian he now could peril the safety of Atliel- 
Btan himself by neglecting to warn him of 
Anlaf s espionage. To sucli a mode of rea¬ 
soning there could be no reply save that of 
admiring |>ralse. Having dismUsed the sol¬ 
dier. Athelstan pondered on the probable 
consequence of this stealthy visit paid to 
his tent by Anlaf; and It havingstruck him 
that It was very likely to be followed by a 
nlKht attack, he immediately had his lent 
removed. The bishops of that day were to 
the full as brave and as fond of war as the 
laity, and on that very night a bishop ar¬ 
rived with an armed train to the aid of his 
sovereign Tlie prelate to«tk up the station 
which tlic king had vacated; and at night 
the kln^s suspicion was vedfled with great 
exactitude. A sudden attack w.as made 
upon the camp, and the enemy, disdaining 
all meaner prey, rushed straight to the tent 
which they supposed to be occupied by tlie 
king; where the belligerent bishop and his 
Immediate attendants were butchered be¬ 
fore they hud time to prepare for their 
defence. 

The decisive battleof Brunaiiburgh gave 
Athelstan peace from the Danes, and he 
devoted the remainder of his reign to wise 
and active endeavours to Improve the 
character and condition of bis subjects. 
Several of ills laws were well calculated to 
that end, and there was one which peculiarly 
entitles hlni, even without any reference 
to the barbarism of tlie age In whicli he 
made It, to the character of a profound and 
sagacious thinker. Anxious to encourage 
a iiierciintlle s|>irlt among his subjects, he 
ordained by this law that any merchant who 
on his o\vn adventure should make three 
sea voyages should, as a reward, be pro¬ 
moted to the rank of a thane or gentle. 

After an extremely active and prosperous 
reign, upon wlilrh, however, his endeavour 
to persuade the Scottish king into thcciun- 
mission of an act of the foulest treachery 
has left one d.irk and Indelible stain, though 
the only one, this king died In the year Wl, 
and was succeeded liy his lialf-broiher Ed- 
immd, the legitimate sun of Edward tlie 
Elder. 

Stimulated by the accession of a new 
king, and the unsettled state of things na¬ 
turally coniiectetl with a new reign, tlie 
Danes of Korthumberland broke out Into 
rebellion against Edmund as soon as he 
had ascended the throne. But Edmund 
marched so promptly against them, and at 
the head of so imposing a force, that they 
met him vith assurances of ihe most hum¬ 
ble and permanent submission, and even 
voluntarily offered to iirove tlielrslnceriiy, 
as Uuthrum and bisfollowers had formerly 
done to Alfred, by becoming Christians. 
Edmund accepted their submission, but be 
wisely judged that thcsubmlssiou extorted 
by an armed force was not likely to last 
much longer than the fear which that force 
awakened; and he therefore removed the 
dvc Burgher Danes from theMcrclan towns 


In which they had been allowed to settle. 
A wise precaution ; as they had invarialilj 
taken advantage of their situation to aid 
rebellious or invading Danes to penetrate 
Into the very heart of the kingdom. 

Cumberland, In the bands of the Welsh 
Britons, had been on niafny occasions a sore 
annovnnee to the northern portion of the 
English dominion, and Edmund took an 
opportunity to wrest It from the Britons 
and to bestow It as a military flef on Scot¬ 
land, that power accepting It on condition 
of protecting tlie northern part of Englatid 
from Danish incursion. 

Edmund’s active and useful reign had 
only endured six years, when l>e was mur¬ 
dered under eircumstances wlilch give us 
a strange notion of the domestic haliits of 
royalty at that day. He was seated at a 
banquet, at Gloucester, when an infamous 
robber, named Lcolf, whom be bad some 
time before condemned to banisliinent, 
entered the hall of banquet, and seated 
himself at the royal table \vlt)i as cool aji 
assurance as though he had been a favoured 
as well as an innocent and loyal subject. 
The king angrily ordered tlie fello^v from 
the room, and, on receiving some insolent 
refusal, seized him by the throat and en¬ 
deavoured to thrust him out. Wnetherihe 
rufllan had from the first Intended to as¬ 
sassinate the king, or whether the king’s 
strength and p.*ission alarmed the robber 
for his own life. Is uncertain ; but, from 
whichever cause, Ecolf suddenly drew his 
dagger and killed the king on the spot; 
A.D. W6. 

Edmund was succeeded by Ills brother 
Edred; another Instance of irregularity In 
the succession, as Edmund left children, 
but so young that they were deemed unfit 
for the throne : and It would seem that the 
mutual Jealousy of the Saxon nobles as yet 
prevented them from thinking of a tempo¬ 
rary regency, as a means at once of pre¬ 
serving the direct order of successhtn, and 
remedying the nonage of the direct heir 
to the crown. The new king had no sooner 
ascended his throne Ilian the Danes of 
Northumberland proved how justly Athel¬ 
stan had judged of ilieir sincerity, by 
breaking the peace to wbicli tbi'y Imd so 
solemnly pledged themselves. But Edred 
advancing upon them with a numerous 
army, they met him with the same submis¬ 
sive aspect which had disarmed the wrath 
of his predecessor. The king, however, was 
so much provoked at their early disobedi¬ 
ence to him, that he would not allow tlieir 
humility to prevent him from intllcting a 
severe punishment upon them. He, accord¬ 
ingly, put many of them to the sword, and 
plundered and liumed their count r>' to aeon- 
sideniblecxtentiatid then, his wmtb appeal¬ 
ed, lie consented to receive their o:nli «>f al- 
jegmiiceand withdrew his troops. Sc;irc«'ly 
bad he done so when these cver-faithlcss 
people again broke out Into rebellion, per¬ 
haps prompted on this jiartlcul.-ir occasion 
less by any merely mlscblevoiis feeling, 
than by the real and terrible distress to 
which the king’s severity had reduced them. 
This new revolt was, however, speedily 
quelled, and he appointed an English go- 
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vcrnorof Northumberland, and placed par* labour to prayer, during all his hours, ex* 
rlsons In all the chief towns to enable him cept the very fewwhIcU he allowed himself 
to support his authority, Edred about this for sleep. The austerity of his life Imposed 
time also made Malcolm of Scotland repeat upon the Imaginations of the superstitious 
his homage for his flef of Northumberland, people, who considered austerity the surest 
Though Edred, as his conduct thus early of all proofs of sanctity ; and when, wlie- 
in his relgndeiuoustratcd, was both abrave thcr In mere and unmlngled hypocrisy, nr 
and an active prince, he was extremely su- In part hypocrisy and part self-delusion, he 
pcrstUlous. He delighted to be surroutided pretended to bo freqxiently visited and 
by priests; and to his especial favourite tempted by Satan In person, his tale found 
Dunstan,* abbot of Canterbury, he not only greedy listeners and ready believers. From 
committed some of the most liillucutlid ono degree of absurdity to another Is but 
and Important olllccs of the state, but also, an easy step for vulgar credulity. It being 
to a very ridiculous extont,surrendered the oucc admitted that Satan, provoked or 
guidance of bis own common sense. Of a grieved by the immaculate life and fervent 
haughty temper, and extremely ambitious, piety of the recluse, visited him to tempt 
this monk. In order to have tools for the him Into sin, what dilllculty could there 
accomplUhment of his wide-spreading pur- be In supposing that the recluse resisted a 
, poses of sclf-aggrandlsemcnt. Introduced long time only with prayer, but at length 
' Into Etjgland a groat number of a now resorted to physical force, and held tlie 
order of monks, the Uencdictines, who, fiend by the nose with a red-hot pair of 
laying a stress upon celibacy beyond that tongs, until he shrieked aloud with agony, 

1 laid by any former order, and professing and promised toabstain for the future from i 

' generally a more rigid way of life and a his unlmly Importunity? Such was the tale j 

greater purity of heFirt, were. In truth, the which Dimstnn, the recluse, had the audu* 
mere tools of the vast and still Increasing city to offer to public belief, and such was 

ambition of Uomc. to which the practice of tlie tale to which the public I stened^Mtb 

' eclibney fiiiuitiK the pric?sllioud was cspcci- attentive enrs, and gave lalth and fun 
ally favourahlo. as tliuy wha thus debarred cTedonciV When a long seclusion, mid 
tbeiusclves from conjugal and paternal tics carefully circulated rumours of bis 
could nut fall to be more willing and pas* and self-murtiacatlon, had done away wiiii 
slvo servant-* the III Impressions which had been cxcite«l 

Tf) Introduce this new and entirely sub- hy wilder, but, in reality, far less censnr- 
servient .irdcr of monks Into England was able conduct of his ear ier da.^^^^^ 


-eatly desired by the pope; and the am- once more made his appearance at court: | 
llouJ policy of Dunstan; and his almost and. as Edred was 1 

iifiwi'r nvpr thn kut •orstltlous mind I pcrsiitlous feeling, the priest wr« kindly ^ 


servient «iracr «)i iuouks luio r^nyuio 
greatly desired by the pope; and tin 
bilious policy of Dun-*tan. ainl his u 
de8|H>tlc iM)wcr over the superstitious 
of FMred, afforded full **pport\mlt 
doing so. TIte Inllucrice of Dunstan, li 
was very groat over the people as w 
over the king; llmugh he commence 
under circumstances which would 


check 


It can be called, he perpetually turned from m.jnws. anj.^ro^ .... v... 

prayer to manual labour, and from manual I- , Fnipiren of Edred were still in Ibch 
-—-- , Infancy wbeti he «Ued ; ami his nephew, 

• ('ompari* U.c Hf.- of Duiotan a* tfiv.n ,y '.i*^ j.„n Kdwy. who bad liimsclf been 

L.ai-i«oiM-rtf. Ili.tory of KokUoU uoUcr «l.v An«io- ; ‘ j,, favour of Edred on llic sami 

liliiK** h. p. W•^ 
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Account, now succeeded to Mic throne. He 
w^Vat the time of his accession only about 
rcTcfitecn years ol ase ami l.lossocl with a 
One person and a powerful and wcU-trainec 
mini But all his natural and «'*cQuned 
ffl'od qualities were rende.ed of but little 
use to him by the enmity of the monks, 
with whom he had a serious quarrel at the 
very commencement of his career. 

Opposed to the marriage of clerks alto- 
ffether themonka wdrescarcely lesshostilc 
to the marriage of laics within the degrees 
of alUnlty forbidden by the canon law. 
Edwy, passionately In love with the pnn- 
ress Elglva, to whom he was related within 
those degrees, was too Inexperienced to 
perceive all the evils that miglit result to 
both himself and the fair Elgiva from his 
provoking the Herce. bigoted, andnowvery 
powerful monks; and In despite of all tbe 
advice and warnings of the ecclesiastics he 
espoused her. The coarse and violent cen¬ 
sure which the monks took occasion to 
pass upon the marriage aggravated the dis¬ 
like which, on account of their gloom and 
severitv, Edwy had always felt to the 
inonks,' whom he took every occasion to dis¬ 
appoint In their endeavours to possess them¬ 
selves of the convents belonging to the 
secular clergy. 

If the king hail disliked the monks, the 
.-noiiks now hated the king with a most 
bitter hatred. By his marriage he had of¬ 
fended their rigid bigotry, by his favour to 
the seculars he disappointed their avarice; 
and, favoured and advised as they were 
by a personage at once so able, crafty, 
audacious, and powerful as Dunstan, It 
needed not the spirit of prophecy to foresee 
that Edwy would infallibly be their victim. 

As If to show that they were determined 
to carry their hatred to the utmost extent, 
they chose the verj’day of the coronation 
for their first Jiiaiiifestation of It. Tiic 
Saxons, like their ancestors the ancient 
Germans, drank deep, and were wont to 
be but riotous and uncouth companions in 
their cups. Both from his youth and his 
natural temper, Edwy was averse to this 
rude and riotous wassail; and as his nobles, 
at his coronation feast, began to pass the 
bounds of temperance, lie took an oppor¬ 
tunity to (|tnt the haiKiuctlng apartment 
and go to that of his young and lovely 
queen. He was instantly followed thither 
by tlie bauglityand Insolent Dunstan, and 
by Odo, arclibislioii of Canterbury. These 
presumptuous churchmen upbraided him 
In the most severe terms for his alleged 
uxoriousness, applied the coarsest epithets 
lo the alarmed queen, and fluished by 
thrusting him back Into the scene of riot 
and drunkenness from which he had so 
lately escaped. 

Edwy had not suIBcIent power and In¬ 
fluence In his court to take immediate and 
direct revenge for this most flagrant and 
disgraceful insult; hut he felt it too deeply 
to pass It over without visiting it, at the 
least, witii indirect punishment. Aware 
that Dunstan was by no means Che imma¬ 
culate and unworldly person he was suj)- 
posed to be by the Ignorant nniltltiule, anil 
strongly 6usi>cciiiig that he had taken ad¬ 


vantage of theweaknc.es and superstition 
of Edrcd greatly to cnricli liimsclf, he de¬ 
sired him to give an account of his receipts 
and expenditure during that j)rince’s reign. 
Dunstan, with cliaracteristic Insolence, re¬ 
fused to give any account of monies which 
he alllrmed to have been expended by order 
of Edrcd, and which he. on that account, 
pretended that Edwy had no right to en¬ 
quire about. 

Enraged at the Insolence of Dunstan, 
and yet not altogether displeased, at being 
furnished with so good a pretext for rid¬ 
ding the court of tlic powerful and haughty 
ecclesiastic, Edwy urged this refusal against 
him as a certain proof of conscious malver¬ 
sation, and ordered him to leave the king¬ 
dom. Powerful as Dunstan was, he was 
not yet in a condition to dispute sudian 
order; he could brutally Insult the king, 
but he did not as yet dare openly to rebel 
against the kingly autliorlty. He went 
abro.ad, theroforc, but lie left behind, in 
the person of Odo, the nrchl)isliop of Can- 
lerhury, one who was both qiialiflcd and 
willing to supply his place in brutality 
lo the king personally, and In traitorous 
Intrigue against his royal authority. Odo 
and the monks scixed upon the banish¬ 
ment of Dunstan, riclily as his conduct had 
merited a severer punishment, as a tlicme 
upon wlilch to sound smew the pnilses of 
that accoinplfshod hypocrite,and Coblsickcn 
the diaractcr of the king and queen In the 
eyes of the people. In so bigoted and 
ignorant an age such tactics as these were 
sure to succeed ; and having made the king 
hateful, as well as the queen, whom they 
represented as the wicked and artful se¬ 
ducer of her husband Into evil conduct, 
both as a man and sovereign, Odo and liis 
base tools at length ventured from whis- 
]>crcd calumny and falsehood to violoneo 
the most undisguised, .and to ci uclty the 
most Inhuman and dete.'iiablo. 

Considering their opposition to Edwy’s 
marriage with his cousin to be the chief 
cause of his opposition to their interests, 
Ode and the monkish party hated thequeen 
even more bitterly than they did the king 
himself. Proceeding to the I'alacc with a 
strong guard, Odo seized upon the lovely 
queen, bnanded her face with hot irons to 
elTacc those charms which li.ad wrouglit so 
much evil to the ambitious cliurcliincri, 
and carried her into Ireland, where It was 
intended that she should l>c kept under 
strict surveillance for the remainder of her 
life. Edwy was naturally both brave and 
passionate, but he was j>owericss In the 
iiandsof the wily monks as a linn in (he 
toils of the hunters ; he tenderly loved hU 
unhappy queen, but he could neither save 
lier from this liorrible outrage, nor even 
pniiish her brutal and unmanly |ierseculoi‘s. 
Nay more, when Odo, after having tiir- 
turodaiid exiled the queen, demanded tlj;it 
she should l>e foriiiaily divorced, so much 
more powerful was the crozicr than tiis 
sceptre, inat the unhappy Edwy was obliged 
to yield. 

nrutally as Elgiva had been treated, the 
brutality of her enemies failed of its main 
object; tlioiigh shcsiiirercd much from hei 
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woDr.,l8.ttifT, pln^Unrlr cnoitph, left ?r«reo* 
ly a scar todiiniiiisl) her rare l»enuty. Aware 
of the tyranny which had been practlsctl to 
cnnse Edwy to divorce her.and considering 
herself still his lawful wife In the sight of 
Heaven, she eluded the vigilance of those 
who were appointed to watch her move¬ 
ments, and made her escape hack to Eug* 
land. But before she could reach her hus* 
band her escape was made known to Odo, 
and she was Inlcrceptcd on the road hy a 
party of Ws emissaries, by whom she was 
hamstringed ; and all surgical aid being de¬ 
nied her, she In a few days dic<l, in the most 
fearful agonies. In the city of Gloucester. 
So completely monk-ridden were the Igno¬ 
rant people, that even this most detest¬ 
able and imnatuni! cruelty, which ought 
to have catised one universal outcry against 
thomlscix'antswho Instigated It, was looked 
upon by the people merely as a ptinishinent 
duo to tho slnfiil opposition of king and 
queen to the canon law nt»d the holy monks. 

Having gone as far as we have related. In 
treason. It cautiot he w’undercd at that the 
monks now procectled to arm for tho de¬ 
thronement of their unhappy king. They 
set up as his ronipetUor his younger bro¬ 
ther Edgar, who was at this time a youth 
of only thirteen or fourteen years of age; 
and they soon took possession. In his name, 
of East Atiglla, Mercia, and Northumber¬ 
land. Edwy was now 00110111 x 1 to the south¬ 
ern counties of his kingdom ; and to add to 
his danger and distress, his haughty and Im- 
placable enemy, Dunstan, openly returnetl 
to England to lend Ills powerful inHuenco 
to Ed;mr In this unnaiuml civil strife. Ho 
was made bishop, first of Worcester and 
then of I.oiulon, and, Odo dying, Duiistan 
was then proinotetl to the archbishopric of 
Canterbury; Drllhclm, who had tieen first 
appointed to succeed Odo, being forcibly 
expelled f«ir that purpose. 

The consiiininate cnifi of Dunstan fear¬ 
fully ngirravated the evils of Edwy’s con- 
I dltlon, for the wily churchman caused him 
! to he cxcoinmuiilcatcil, a sentence which 
in that rude and Ignorant age would have 
sunU’cd to crush a far nmre powerful im> 
iiarch than he had been, even before rebel¬ 
lion had divided his kingdom. 

If wo may judge from the unrelenting 
purpose shown by Dunstan, the utter de- 
throiicmciil of Edwy, and his exile, or vio¬ 
lent death, would have been the sole tennl- 
iinlloti of this disgraceful affair; but from 
the sin of his murder his enemies were 
Bimred by his* untimely and rithor sudden 
death, hastened no doubt by the miseries of 
which he had constantly hceii the victim. 

Edgar, f«»r wh<mi Dir their own purposes 
Duiistun and the monks had usurped a part 
of the kliig<lom, now became tlie undis¬ 
puted sovereign of the whole. Tlnuigh very 
young «t this time, being only In the seven¬ 
teenth year of his age, this prince showed 
a profound, wily, and politic genius. 0^ 
Hlrotisof consolidating and Improving hU 
kitigd'im, and of procuring it a high degree 
iff credit among foreign nations, ho scorns 
lo have clearly perceived that he cf>iild 
only preserve the internal peace which was 
hniispcnsablo to I»U purposes, by keeping 


the favour of Dunstan and the niuiiks, of 
whose power he had seen so many proofs 
In the case of his unfortunate brother. 
Well knowing their eager desire to wrest 
all the religious property of the kingdom 
from the hands of the secular clergy, he ho- 
Biowed church preferment on the partisans 
of the monks exclusively. To Oswald and 
Etbelwold, two of the creatures of Dunstan, 
he gave the valuable |ees of Worcester and 
Winchester: and he consulted them, and 
especially Dunstan, not merely upon those 
affairs which more especially concerned the 
church, but even In many cases upon those 
of a purely civil nature. Dy this general 
subserviency to the ecclesiastics, Edgar se¬ 
cured so strong an Interest with them, that 
even when he occasionally differed from 
them, and preferred the dictates of his own 
strong sense to their bigoted or Interested 
advice, he was allowed to proceed without 
any angry feeling, or at least, without any 
open opi>oslt[on. Therewasaiuoststarlllng 
difference In the treatment bestowed by the 
monks upon this prince, and that whicli 
they Inflicted upon his unhappy brother. 
As the monks founded their claim to the 
veneration of mnjiklml upon their superior 
piety, and more especially uiH>n their In¬ 
violable obserx’ance of their vow of chastity, 
so they had made the alleged lewdness of 
Edwy the excuse for their abominable treat¬ 
ment of that prince and queen Elgiva. Yet 
If lewdness had indeed been so hateful to 
them ns lo Imi-cl them to barbarity towards 
a lovely and defenceless woman, and to re¬ 
bellion and treasotj U)wards their sovereign, 
Edgar was tenfold more deserving tliclr 
violent opposition than even their own 
statements showed Edwy to be. The lewd- 
acss of Edgar, after his pliant ami politic 
subserviency to the monks.was the most dls- 
timruishlng trait In his chameter. On one 
oeraslou he actually broke into a convent, 
seized a nun, by name Edlilia, atul forcibly 
violated her. For this twitfold outrage 
ainilnst chastity and religion, thchypocriie 
Dunstan, who had mutilated Elgiva, and 
persecuted Edwy even to his untimely 
gnivc, merely for a marriage which was at 
worst Irregular, and which a bull from the 
I>ope would have made regular, sentenced 
E*lgar to the absurdly puerile punishment 
of abstaining for seven years from wearing 
his crown ! 

As If to make the favo\ir shown lo him 
Ity the monks quite couchisivc, as lo the 
hvpocrisy of the pretences upon which they 
h;ul persecuted his unfortunate brother. 
Dlls prince not merely indulged in disgrace¬ 
ful amours, he actually obtained bis second 
wife byniurdcrl The fetory Is sumdcntly 
striking In Itself to deserve to be related at 
some length, but it demands to be so re¬ 
lated as a final and conclusive proof of the 
utter hypocrisy of the monks In their gross 
and barbarous treatment of king Ed\vy. 

Eifrida, daughter and heiress of the earl 
of Devonshire, was so extremely beautiful 
that It was no wonder the renown of her 
charms reached the court, and the Inflarn- 
inahle Edgar resolved that If report had 
not exaggerated the beauty of the lady, ho 
would make her his wife; the wealth, pow 
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lir nnA clmrnrier of her father f«>rhldaing 
Svcii thfi uiiBcrupulous and lewd Edgarfroni 
boniiiK t« obtain her on any less honourable 

SisT Ik'lnganxlousnot tocommlt h m- 

Rolf by any advances to the parents of the 
tacIv until quite sure that she was really as 
•Iirnassluffly beautiful as she wiw reported 
ulbe, he sent his favourite and conddniit, 
the earl Athelwood, to visit the earl of 
nevon as tf by niere accident, that he might 
iudge whether the charms of Elfrlda really 
were such as would adorn the throne. Earl 
Athelwold fulfilled his mission very faith¬ 
fully, as regarded the visit, but, unhappily 
for himself, hefound the charms of Ltfrula 
BO much to his own Uiste, tliat he forgot 
the curiosity of his master and sued the 
lady on his own account. Well knowing 
that with the king for an avowed rival his 
suit would have little chance of success, 
his nrst care was to lull the e.agcr anxiety 
of Edgar by assuring him that In this case, 
as In ino.st cases, rumourwitli her tlums-and 
UJiigues had been guilty of the grossest cx- 
aggcniilon, and that tlie wealth and rank of 
Elfrida had caused her to be renowned for 
charms so moderate, that In a woman of 
lower degree they would never be noticed. 
But though the charnis of Elfrhia, earl 
Athelwold added, by no n)eans Mtted her 
for the throne, her fortune would niakeher 
a very acceptable countess for himself, 
should the consent and recommendation 
of his gracious master accompany his suit 
to l»er parents. 

Fully believing that his favourite realty 
was actuated only hy mercenary views, 
Edgar cheerfully gave him the i>ennIssU)n 
and recommendation he solicited, and In 
quality of a favoured courtier he easily 
procured the consent of the lady—to whom 
he had already made himself far from In¬ 
different—and of her parents. He had 
scarcely hecomc possessed of his beautiful 
bride when he began to rcHoct upoji what 
would be the probable c«>nsequcnces of a 
detection by the king of the fraud that had 
been practised t<) gain hi.-« consent to the 
marriage, hi order to posti>tuie this de¬ 
tection as long as ]<ossilile, he framed a 
variety of pi etcnces fr)r keei'ing his lovely 
bride at a distance from the court; ami as 
his report of tlic homeliness of Elfrida had 
completely cooled the fancy of the king, 
earl Athelwold began to hope that his de¬ 
ceit would never be disctivercd. Hot the 
old adage that ‘ a favourite has no friemls ‘ 
was proved in his case; enemies desirous of 
ruining mm made his fraud known to the 
king, and spoke more nipturnusly than ever 
of the charms of Elfrida, Ennnrcd at the 
deception practised upon him, but carefully 
dissembling Ills real motives and ]<nri>osc, 
the king told Atbclvvolil that hcwonkl pay 
him a visit and be Introduced to his wife. 
To such an Intimation the unfortumite earl 
could make no objection which wmild not 
wholly and at once betray bis ihtUiois 
secret; but he obtained permission to pre¬ 
cede the king, umh-r pretence *if making 
due preparation to receive him, but in 
reality to prevail uj'on Elfrida to disguise 
her beauty and riisiicaic her bebavlour as 
far as possible. This she promised, and 


probably at first Intended to do. Bnt, on 
rellection, sbo conshlered herself uijured 
by the deception which had cost her the 
throne, and, so far from complying with her 
unfortunate hushand's desire, she called 
to the aid of her charms all the assist¬ 
ance of the most becoming dress, and all 
tlie seductions of tho most gniceful and 
accomplished behaviour. Fasc-iiiated with 
her beauty, Edgar was beyond all expres¬ 
sion enraged at the deceit by which his 
favourite had contrived to cheat him of a 
wife so lovely; and having enticed the un¬ 
fortunate carl Into a forest on a hunting 
excursion, he put him to death with his 
own hand, and soon after married Elfriila, 
whose pcrlidy to her murdered husband 
made her, indeed, a very lit spouse for the 
murderer. 

Though much of tills monarch's time 
was devoted to dissolute pleasures, he by 
no means neglected public business, more 
especially of that kind which procured him 
the Indulgence of the monks for all his 
wor>t vices. 

Much as the monks and the king had 
done towards wresting the cliurcli property 
fr«)m the hands of tlie secular clergy, much 
still remained to he done; and Edgar, 
doubtless acting ui>on the advice of i)uii- 
staii, summoned a council, consisting of 
tlie prelates and heads of rcligntus ordei's. 
To this council he made a passionate speech 
in reprobation of the dissolute and sramla- 
ious lives which lie .anirmed to he notorious¬ 
ly led by the secular clergy : their neglect of 
clerical duty ; their i«peuly living with coii- 
enbines, for so ho called their wives ; Ujoir 
participation in hunting and other sports 
of the laity; ami—singular fault to call 
forth the declnmatlnn of a king and em¬ 
ploy the wisdom of a solemn eonm-il—the 
smallness of their tonsure 1 Aireciing to 
blame Dnnstan for having by too imicli 
lenity in somc.^ort encouraged tliedisorders 
of the secular clergy, the accomplislied dis¬ 
sembler supposed the pious Edred to took 
down from heaven, and thus to sj-eak : 

* It was by your advice, Uunstan, ili.at I 
founded mon:u5teries, built cliun hos, and 
expended my treasnre.s in the supi'ott of 
religion and religious houses. You wi-re 
my counsellor and my assistant in alt my 
schemes; you were tlie ill rector of niy con¬ 
science : to you I was in all things obe¬ 
dient. Wlicti did yon call for supplies wliii li 
I refused you f Was my nssistance ever 
withheld from the poor? Did 1 deny esta¬ 
blishments and support to the convents and 
the clergy? Did 1 not hearken to your in¬ 
structions when you told me that these 
charities were, t)eyond all others, the most 
gniteful to my Maker, and did I not in 
cojisequonce llx a pcrpetu;il fund for the 
stipp«>ri I'f religion? Ami are all our pi>uis 
emh'avoiirs now to be fnistraieil by i lie dis¬ 
solute lives of the clergy? Not that I 
throw any blame upon .\ou; you have rea- 
s<uied, bcsoucht. Inculcated,and inveighed, 
but it now bolmv<-s yt>u to u?e sharper ami 
more vigorous remedies; and, coujoiuiuy 
iimir s/»in7u«/ aulliority iciUi (he t'ivil poircr, 
III jiin/je cjiTtvtiuillij (he toiiiile o/ God from 
Ihicifis miil iittriidcrs.’ 
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Ct)e Crrai^un) of ^Vc. 


The words which we give In Italics were do with religion, \v:us the son of Edgiir hj 
Iccislvcas to Che whole question; the Inno- that prince's flrst and was only Of teen 
ccnce of the secular elergy, as a l»ody, could years of age wlicn lie succee^led to the 
avail them nothing against this union of throne. His youtli encouraged his stci^ 
civil power and spiritual authority, backed mother, Elfrida, to endeavour to set aside 
and cheered as that union was hy the his succession in favour of her own son 
people, wliom the hypocritical pretences of and his h.ilf-brothcr, Etlieircd, who at this 
llie monks had made sincerely favounible time was only seven years old- Tills eit- 
to those alTccted purists; and the m<iiikish tremely had woman pretemled that the 
discipline shortly prevailed in nearly every marriage of her husband to his flrst wife 
r*'llgious house In the land. w.as on several acctmnts Invalid, and as her 

Much as all honourable minds must beauty and art had been very successfully 
blame the means by which Edgar preserved exerted In securing fayour during the life 
the favour of the formidable monks, all of Edgar, slie would prob.ably liave suc- 
candld minds must award him tlic pndse ceeded in her iniquitous design had the 
of having made good use of the power he circumsiances been less favounible to Ed* 
thus preserved in his own hands. He not ward. But though that prince was very 
only kept up a strong and well^dlsclpllncd young, he wa.s at least nuich nearer to the 
land force, in constant readiness to defend age for reigning than his half*bnithcr; the 
any part of his kingdom that might beat- will of liis father expressly gave him tlie 
Lacked, but he also built and kept up an succession ; many of the i<rincipal men of 
excellent navy, the vigilance ami strength the kingdotn Imagined that the regency 
of which greatly diminished thech.anceof of Elfrida would l>e an c.xtremely tyran- 
any sucii attack being made. Awed by his ntcal one : and Dnnstati, who was in the 
navy, tlic Danes ahroail dared not attempt plenitude of his I'owvr, and wlio reckoned 
to Invade his comiir>’: and constantly upon the favour and docility of young 
watched and kept In check by his army, Edward, powerfully supported him, and 
ilie domestic Danes perceived that turbu- crowm.'d him at Kingston, liefi>re KJfrida 
leiice on tlieir part could produce no effect could bring her ambitious plans to ina- 
but their own speedy ami utter ruin. His turity. 

nelglibonrs of Scotlaml, Wales, IreLand,and Tlie prompt and energetic support thus 
the adjacent isles, held him in equal re- given by Dunstaii to tlic riglitful heir would 
sport; and, upon tlic whole, no king of .entitle liiin to our umiualiflod applause, 
England ever showed lilmself cither more ' were there not good and obvious rea.«on to 
desirous or more aide to preserve to his believe that it originated h ss in a sense of 
kingdom the Invaluable benefltsof peace at justice tlian Iii anxiety for tlie Interests of 
liomc and resi»ert abroad. In proof of hisown order. In spite of tlieheavy blows 
the extent to whlrli lie c.arrlcd ills ascend- and groat discouragement of Edgar, tlie 
anry over tlie neighbouring and tributary i secular clergy had still many and powerful 
princes, It is afllnmni that being at Chester, frimids. Among these was the duke of 
and desiring to visit the abbey of St. John ■ Mercia, who m* soi»iier ascertained the 
the IkijilUt, in the neighbourhood of that death of king Edgar, fliaii he ex polled all Uie 
city, he actually caused his barge to lie iiiouks from the religious houses in-Mercia, 
rowed thittier by eight of tliosc princes, in- and thiiugli tiiey were received and pro- 
cludlng Kenneth the Third, king of Scot-. lectcil by the dukes of ilic East Saxons and 
' laml. I the East Anglians, It wa.« clear lo botli 

The useful arts received a great Impulse Dunstan and the monks that there w.-us a 
during tills ndcii I'j* tlic encoumgoiucnt sufllrient dislike to the new order of vocie- 
glven by Edgar to ingenlou.s and In- slastics, to render it very Important that 
dustrlou.s foreigners to settle among his theysliould havea kingeiitirelyfavourable 
subjects. AnothiT benelU whicli he con- to tliein. And as Dun.-tan liad watched 
ferred upon Ins kingdom w.as tliat of the and trained Edward's mind from his early 
extirpation of wolves, wlilch at the Coin- cliildhood, they well knew liiat lie would 
mcncetm-ni of his reign were very tiume- prove their flitest instnrmcnt. Butrhougli 
rous and mischievous, liy giving rewanls they had thus secured the throne to a king 
to tinwe who i>ut these animals to death, as favourable and docile as tlu-y could 
they were at length limited Into the moiiii- desire, they left no means untried to gain 
taiiioiis ami woody country of Wales, and the voices of the multitude. At the occa- 
lii onler that even there tnlschievoiw a sional synods that were held for tlie sctilc- 
ncc might llnd no peace, he commuted the ment of ecclesiastical disputes, they pro- 
n'loney tribute due from Wales to England tended that miracles were worked In their 
to a tribute of three liundn-d w.ilves' Immls favour ; and, in the iennrant state of the 
to be «ent to him annually, whicii policy people, that |‘arty who could work or in- 
n*ee<iily caused their utter de>tructioii. voke the most miracles \va.« sure to be the 
After a bu^y reign of sixtc< n y«ars this m.,st popular. On fine of these occasions 
Xirlwco stUI Iti tlic flowrr of Ills a^rr, voice that seemed to issue from the ^rent 

onir tlilrtv-lhrec die<i* ntnl w:i.« cTUCiflx whichthcpiaccof 

I b> hU son Edward In the year vTi- proclaimed that l.o who opiK.sed the esta- 

^ b'i^liiticiil of the monks o|>j>o?^<*d the n' ill of 

II. aveii ; on amnlier ooca'ion tlie floor of 




CHAITKK IX. 


Pnnn th( Acccs.-om of E>hcnr,l the iUirtyr t.> the l.all fell in. killing ami maiming a grpt 
^ the Dentil v/Cnniite. immiH-r of person-, but that portion whicli 

Ei.WAun II. snbseriiiently surnamed the supported the chair of Dunstan roma.md 
Slartyr, though hIs death had noiliiiig to flrm : and on another oec.ision, woeii the 
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rotes oTihc syiu*(l were so uiiexi.crtcd!y 
arainst him that lie was unprovided wkIi a 
n^acle for the occasion, Dunstan rose, and, 
with an Inimitably f?ravc imimdence. as¬ 
sured the meeting tliat he liad just been 
favoured with a direct revelation from 
Heaven In favour of the monks. So uttei Ij 
Btultlfled was the general mind, tliat the 
Dopulace received this Impudent falsehood 
with 60 much fervent favour, that tlie 
narty hostile to the monks actually dared 
not support any farther the^view of the 
question upon wldch they had a clear and 

acknowledged majority! 

Edward’s reign deserves little further 
mention. >’o great event, good or evil, 
marked it; he was, in fact, merely in a 
swte of pupilage during the four years that 
It lasted Having an excellent disposition, 
it Is probable that had he lived to mature 
years he would have shaken off t lie benuml>- 
Ing and deluding Intluenceof the monkish 
party Dut in the fourth year of his reigji, 
and while he was yet barely nineteen years 
of age, he fell a victim to hisatrocious step¬ 
mother’s cruelty and ambition. Notwith¬ 
standing tho hostility she liad evinced to¬ 
wards him at tho death of liisfather, young 
Edward’s mild temper had caused him to 
show her the respect and attention which 
she was very far indeed from deserving. 
She resided at Corfc castle, in DorsetshV-e; 
and as the young prince was one day limit¬ 
ing in that netghlmurhood, he rode away 
from his company, and, wholly unattended, 
paid her a visit. She received liim witli a 
treacherous appearance of kindness, but 
just as he had mounted his horse to depart, 
a rufllaii In her employment stabbed him in 
tho back. The wound did not prove In¬ 
stantly mortal, but as he fainted from loss 
of blood ere he could disengage his feet 
from the stirrups, his frightened horse 
galloped onward with him, and ho was 
bruised to death. Ills servants liaving 
traced him, recovered his body, which they 
privately interred at Warcliam. 

By this surpassing crime of his vile step¬ 
mother, who vainly, even in that supci'sti- 
tlous age, endeavoured to recover tlie 
public favour, and expiate her crime in 
public opinion, by ostentatious penances 
and by lavishing money upim monasteries, 
Ethelred, son of Edgar and lilfrida, suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne. 

The Danes, who h.ad been kept In awe 
bythevigour of Edgar,and who, moreover, 
had found ample employment in conquer¬ 
ing and planting settlements on tlic north¬ 
ern coast of France, a resource which their 
numbers had exhausted, were encouraged 
by the minority of Ethelred to turn their 
attention once more towards England, 
where they felt secure of receiving encou¬ 
ragement and aid from the men of their 
own race, who, though long settled among 
the English, were by no moans fully incor- 
jiorated with them. In the year fisi the 
Danes accordingly made an experimental 
descent upon Southamiiton, in seven ves¬ 
sels ; and, as they took the people com¬ 
pletely by surpri.<e, they secured con.'^lder- 
able plunder, with which they cscai>cd 
oninjured and almost unopposed. This 


cniiduct they repeated in 987, with slrailal 
success, on the western coast. 

Tlie success of these two experiments 
convinced the marauders tlwu the vigour 
of ail Edgar was no longer to lie dreaded in 
England, and they therefore prepared to 
make a doscentupon alurgerscaleand with 
in«trc extensive views. They l.mided in 
great numbers on the coast of Essex, and 
defeated and slew, at Maldon, Brltbric, the 
duke of that county, who bravely attempted 
to resist them with bis local force; and 
after their victory they devastated and 
plundered all the neighbouring country. 
So soon and so easily docs a peoi)lo degene¬ 
rate when neglected by its rulers, that 
Ethelred and his nobles could see no better 
means of ridding themselve.s of tliese llerce 
idrates than that of bribing them todepart. 
They demanded atid received, as tlie i>rice 
of their departure, an enormous sum. They 
departed accordingly, but, as might have 
been anticipated, so large a sum so easily 
earned tempted them very speedily to re¬ 
peat their visit. By this time a fleet had 
been prepared at London fully capable of 
resisting .and beating off tlie invaders, but 
it was prevented from doing the service 
that was expected from it by the treachery 
of Alfric, duke of Mercia. He lirid formerly 
been banished and deprived of bis posses¬ 
sions and dignity ; and though lie li.ad now 
for some time been fully re.^tored, the af¬ 
front rankled in his mind,and lieronrcived 
the unnatural de.sire of insuring liis own 
safety and importance by aiding tlie foreign 
enemy to keep his country in a state of 
disorder and alarm. He was Intrusted 
with ono squadron of a fleet with which it 
was intended to surround and destroy the 
enemy in tho harbour in wliicli tliey had 
ventured to anchor; and he basely gave the 
enemy information in time to enable them 
to avoid the danger by putting out to sea 
again, and then completed his infamous 
treachery by joining them with his whole 
squadron. The behaviour of tlic king on 
thi.s occasion was equally marked by bar- 
biirity and weakness. On liearingof Alfric’s 
traitorous conduct, he had that nobleman's 
son Alfgar seized, and lauscd his eyes to 
be put out; yet, after iiillictlng this horrible 
cruelty upon the limocciit son, lie so far 
succumbed to the i)owcr and intluoiice of 
the guilty father, as actually to reinstate 
him in his oMlce and ]>n.-:sessions. 

A.D. 993.—The experience tlie Danes had 
acquired of the weakness of Ethelred and 
the defencelc.-^s condition of bis kingdom, 
encouraged them to make new and still 
more formidable descents. Swcyti, king of 
Denmark, andOlavc, king of Norway, sailed 
up the Humber with an immense fleet, 
laying waste and plundering in every di¬ 
rection. Thoso of the Dunes, and they 
were but few, who refused to join Die in¬ 
vaders, were plundered equally with tlie 
English. An army advanced to give battle; 
and so flcrce was tlie contest, tliat tbc 
D.'iiies were already beginning to give way, 
when the tide of fortune was suddenly 
turned against thcEiiglish by ibeireacbcry 
of Freiia, Kritliegist, and liodwin, tlireu 
leaders, who, Ihougli of Danish descent 
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wcro Intrusted with I.'irge and Important 
commands. These men withdrew their 


troops, and the English were in conse¬ 
quence defeated. 

The invaders now entered the Thames 
with a Beet of upwardsof ninety ships, and 
laid siege to London. Alamied for their 
large wealth, the citizens defended them¬ 
selves with a stontnessstrongly contrasted 
with the pusilbniinity which had been dis- 
playetl by both tlie king and the nobles, 
nnd their resistance was so obstinate that 
the pirates at length gave up the attempt 
la despair. But though they abandoned 
the metropolis of the kingdom, tliey did 
not therefore give up their determination 
to phnuler. Spreading their hands over 
Essex, Sussex, and Emits, they not only 
procured large booty there, but also a suf- 
llclcnt number of horses to enable them to 
extend their depredminns far liibiml. It 
might have been supposed that, after the 
miblc example set by the tnidcrs <»f Lon¬ 
don, the king and his nobles would be pro- 
vcntetl by very shame from ever again 
resorting tothc paltry and Impolltlcschome 
of purchasing the absence of the invaders : 
but to that expedient they did resort. 
Messengers were sent to offer to subsist 
the Invaders If they would preserve peace 
while tliey remained In the kingdom, and 
to pay tribute on condition of their taking 
an early departure. The Danes, wily as they 
were hardy, probably Imagined that they 
had now soLar exhaiisrcd the kingdom that 
the tribute offered to them wnuld bo more 
valuable than the further spoil they would 
bo likely to obtain, nnd llicy readily ac¬ 
cepted tho proiMisitl terms. They took up 
their nhode at .Soiitlmnipton, mid there con- 
ductetl themselves very peaceably. Olave 
carried hla complalsyinco so far as to pay a 
visit to Lthelred, nt Andover, and received 
tlio rito of eoiiUrmation. Many rich gifts 
were conse<iiiciitly bestowed upon hint by 
the king an<l the prelates, and the sum of 
sixteen thousand pounds having been paid 
to him and Sweyti, they took Diclr depar¬ 
ture. Olave, who never returned t<t Eng¬ 
land, was s«i great a favourite with tlie 
churchnien that he was lionoitred with a 
place aiiiuiig the s^iliits in the Roman 
calendar. 

A.i). 1107.—The repeated proofs Ethclred 
had given of Ills wfUliigncss to purchase 
tho nliscncc of pirntc.s nithor than battle 
nvaliist tlioiii, prodin-ed, as was natural, a 
new Invasion. A large lleot of the Dane.s 
this year entered the Severn. Wales was 
spoiled for mllc.s, nnd thonee the pirates 
priicecdcd tocominit .similar atrocities upon 
tho unfortunate people of Cornwall mid 
Devonshire. Thence the marauders wont 
first to Dorsetshire, tlien to Hants, then 
Kent, where the Inhahliants opi'osed iheiu 
Ht Rtirhcster, but were routed with terrible 
slaughter, and the whole of their county 
was plundered and deso!ato<l. Many nt- 
tempto wore tnmlo by the braver and wiser 
;ininng thcEiigllsli to concert .'iuch a united 
di'fonceas would prevail against iheenemy; 
|jut the weak ness of the king and the iiohles 
I aralysed the hest efforts of nobU-r si'irlt.<. 
and otn-e more the old expi-dleiit was re¬ 


sorted to, and twenty-four thousand pounds 
wore now paid as the price of the absence 
of tho Danes, whose demands very naturally 
became higher with their Increased expe¬ 
rience of the certainty of their being com¬ 
piled with. It was probably with some 
vague hope that even an indirect conneo- 
ihm with these formidable northmen would 
cause them to respect his dominions, that 
Etbelred, having lost his first wife, tills 
year espoused Emma, sister of Richard the 
second duke of Normandy. 

Long as the domestic Danes had now 
been established in England, they were 
still both a distinct and a detested race. 
The old English historians accuse them of 
effeminacy Slid luxuriousness ; but as they 
Instance as ».vldcnce of the truth of those 
charges, that the Danes combed their hair 
dally and b.atlicd oneeaweek,wo may fairly 
enough acquit the Danes of all guilt on this 
head, and conclude that, rude and bad as 
the race was In many respects, they as¬ 
suredly were superior to the English of 
that day In the very Imptirtnnt matter of 
pcrsoii.al decency. But a dislike to men's 
personal habits, be It well or ill founded, Is 
a very powerful motive In the Increasing 
and perpetuation of hatred founded upon 
other feelings; nndtliat hatred tlie English 
deeply felt for the Danes on account of the 
origin of their settlement among them, 
their great propensity to gallantry, and 
their great skill In making themselves 
agreeable to the English women ; aljoveni), 
on account of their constant and shame¬ 
fully faithless habit of joining their Invad¬ 
ing fellow-countrymen In their violence 
and rapine. KiheIrtHi,. like all weak and 
cowardly people, was strongly Inclined to¬ 
wards both cruelty and treachery, and tlie 
general detestation In which the Danes 
wore held by the Engli.'<b encouraged him 
lo plan the universal massacre of tho 
former. Orders were secretly despatched 
to all the governors and chief men of the 
cr»untry to make all preparations for this 
detestable cruelty, for which tho same day, 
November the I3lh, being St. Rrithrlc'sday, 
a festival among tlie Danes, was appointed 
for the w'hole kingdom. 

The wicked and dastardly orders of the 
king were but too agreeable t*i the temper of 
the populace. On the same day.and at the 
same hour, tho unsuspecting Danes were 
attacked. Youth and age, without dlstlnc- 
tU)n of sex, were alike attacked with indis¬ 
criminate fury, and they were the most for- 
tiuiato aimmg the unhappy Danes whose 
butchers were so eager to destn>y them that 
they omitted first to subject them to tor¬ 
tures terrible even to read of. So unsparing 
was tliC rage against them, and so blind to 
consequences were both high and low 
among the Infuriated and lemi'orarily 
triumphant English, that the princess 
Ciuiihla, sister to the redoutahle king of 
Denmark, was put to death, after seeing 
iter husband and children slaughtered 
tliimgh her personal character was excel¬ 
lent and though she liad hmg been a 
Christiati. As she expired, this uiifortii- 
naic l.'uly.wlinse murder w.as chiefly caused 
by the advire of Ktlric.carl of ^Vilts / which 
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a-rtcewas shamefully acted upon by the 
kliiit who himself ordered her death), fore- 
t 4 )ld that her fate would speedily beavenged 
by tUe total ruin of England. In truth, it 
needed not the spirit of propliecy to foretell 
that such wholesale slaughter could scarce¬ 
ly fall to call dowTi defeat and ruin upon a 
people who bad so often been glad to pur¬ 
chase the absence of the Danes, when no 
such cowardly atrocity had excited tliem to 
Invasion, or justified them In unsparing vi(»- 
lence. The prophecy, however, wasspocdily 
and fearfully realised. Tliough the per- 
suasions and example of Olave, and his 
positive determination to fulfil his part of 
the agreement made witli Eihelrcd, had 
hitherto saved England from any repetition 
of the annoyances of Sweyn, king of Den¬ 
mark, that fierce and warlike monarch had 
constantly fell a strung desire to renew his 
attack upon a people who were so much 
more ready to defend their country with 
gold tlian with steel. The cowardly cruelly 
<if Ethelred now furnished the Dane with a 
most righteous protextfor invasion, and he 
hastened to avail himself of It. lie ap- 
l»cared off tlio western c-oast with a strong 
fleet, and Exeter was delivered up to him 
without resistance; some historians say by 
the Incapacity or neglect of carl Dugli, 
while others say by his treachery. Tills 
last opinion has some support in the fact 
that carl Hugh was lilmself a Norman, and, 
being only connected witli Enghind by the 
offlee to which he had but recently been 
appointed tlirougli the interest of the 
queen, he miglit, without great breacli of 
charity, bo susj>ectcd of leaning rather to 
the piratical race with which he was con¬ 
nected by birth, than to tlie English. From 
Exeter, .as their licad-i|uarlers, the Danes 
tnivcrsed the country In all directions, 
committing all the worst ntrucilies of a 
war of retaliation, and loudly pruelalm- 
Ing their detcniiinatlou to have ample re¬ 
venge for the slaughter of their fellow- 
cuuutryincn. Aware, as soon as they had 
perpetrated their Inhuman crime upon the 
domestic Danes, how little merry they 
could expect at the liands of the country¬ 
men of their murdered victims, the English 
had made mure than usual preparations for 
resistance. A largo and welt furnished 
army was ready to march against the in¬ 
vaders, but the command of it was com¬ 
mitted to that duke of Mercia wliose former 
treason has been mentioned, and he, pre¬ 
tending Illness,contrived to delay the march 
of the troops until they were thoroughly 
dispirited and the Danes had done enor¬ 
mous mischief. He died shortly after and 
was succeeded by Edric, who, though soii- 
In-iaw to the king, proved just as (rc.-ichcr- 
ous as his predecessor. Tlie consequenee 
was, that die country was ravaged to surli 
an extent that the horrors of famine were 
Boou added to the horrors of war, and the 
degraded English once more sued forpeacc, 
and obtained it at the price of thirty thou¬ 
sand pounds. 

A.D. 1007.—Clearly perceiving tliat they 
might now reckon upon Danish invasion 
KS a pericdical plague, the Englisli govern- 
uicnt and people endeavoured to eiiiiiloy 


their interval of ease In preparing for 
llieir future defonec. Troops wore raised 
and dlsci])lincd, and .a navy of nearly eight 
hundred ships was prepared, liut n (|uar- 
rel which arose between Edric, duke of 
Mercia, and Wolfnoih, governor of Sussex, 
caused the latter tQ desert to tlie Danes 
with twenty vessels. He was pursued by 
Edric’s brother IJrighlric, with a fleet of 
eighty vessels; but this fleet, 'u-ing driven 
ashore by a tcmi’est, w;is a’taeked and 
burned by Wolfiioth. A hundred vessels 
were thus lost to the English : dissensions i 
spread among other lending men; and the ' 
fleet which, If concentrated and ably di¬ 
rected, might h.-ivc given safety to tlie tia- ' 
tion, was dispersed into various ports and 
rendered virtually useless. I 

The Danes did not fall to take advantage i 
of the dissensions and imbecility of the i 
English, and for some time from this pe- ' 
rlod the hlstttry of England i>rcsetifs tis 
with nothing but one inel.aiiclioly mono- . 
tony of unsparing cruelty on the part of 
the invaders, and uuinitigatedand hopeless 
suffering on the part of the invaded. Ro- , 
pcated attempts were made to restore some¬ 
thing like unanimity to the English conn- ' 
cils, and to form a settled and unanimous 
plan of resistance; but at) wos still dissen- i 
slon;atid when tlic uttermost vvretidied- 
ness at length made the disputants agree, 
they agreed only In resorting tothcold.the 
lt\sc, and the most impolitic plan of pur¬ 
chasing the absence of lliclr persecutors. 
How iniiKditic this plan was cojuition sense 
ought to have told the English, even h:ul 
they not po,«sesscd the adilithmal cvidcnco 
of the fact, that at each new inva.sion iho 
Danes increased their demand. From ten 
thousand pouiuls, which Iiad purchasetl 
tlieir Ili>i absfiue, they li.ul successively 
raised ilieir d<‘niaiids to thirty tljousand, 
and now, when their nu-liie liad more tlian 
ever Impoverished the comiiry, they de¬ 
manded and, to the shame of tlie English 
people, orrathcrofthekingand the nobles, 

were i>aid, the monstrous sum of elght-aud- 
furty thousand pounds! I 

Tills Immense sum was even worse cx- ' 
pended than the former sums had been ; 
for this time the Danes took the money, 
but did not depart. On the cotiti-ary, they 
continued their desultory plundering, and 
at the same time made formal demands 
upon certain districts for large and speci- 
fled sums. Thus, In the county of Kent 
they levied the sum of eight thousand 
pounds; and the archbishop of Cantcrhnry 
venturing to resist this most iniquitous de¬ 
mand, was coolly murdered. The general 
slate of the kingdom and the butchery of a 
personage so eminent alarmed tlic king for 
his personal safety; the more especially, as 
many of bis chief nobility, having lost all 
confidence In his power to redeem his king¬ 
dom from ruin, were daily transferring 
their allegiance to Sweyn. Having Urst 
sent over his queen and her two children 
to her brother the duke of Nonnandy, 
Ethelred himself took an opi>oriunity to 
esca]>c tliiiiier, and thus the kingdom was 
virtually delivered over to Sweyn and his 
Daiies. 
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A.n. lOM.—Rwoyn, cader all the clrcum- 
would have found little dlfflrulty 
In cauelng himself to be crowned kliip of 
^URland: nay, It may even be doubted If 
either nobles or people would have been 
frreatly displeased at receiving a warlike 
aoverclRU Instead of the fugitive Ethelved, 
to whom they had Ion/? been accustomed to 
apply the scornful epithet of the Vnreadv. 
Rut whilst Sweyn was preparing to take 
advantage of the magnificent opportunity 
that ofTcrod Itself to him, he was suddenly 
scir.cd with a mortal Illness, and expired at 
Galnsborouch. In Unrolnsnire, about six 
weeks after the flight of Ethelrcd front the 
kingdom. 

This circumstance gave the weak Ethel- 
red yet one more chance of redeeming his 
kingly character. Tho great jnen of his 
Ringdom, when they Informed him of tho 
event which, so auspiciously for him, had 
oreuTTCd, Invited him to rottn n. They at 
the same titne plainly, though In a frlcmlly 
and respectful tone. Intimated their hope 
that he would profit by his exporlenre, to 
avoid for tho future those errors which had 
produced so much evil to both himself and 
hfs people. 

Ethelrcd gladly availed himself of the In¬ 
vitation to resume hla throne, but the ad¬ 
vice that had necompanicd that Invitation 
ho wholly disregarded. Among the most 
glaring proofs which ho gave of hfs conti¬ 
nued Ineapnelry to rule wisely, he reinstated 
his treacherous son-in-law, Edrie, In all his 
former liifluonee. This power Kdricniost 
shamefully abused: In proof of tbfs wc 
need give bnt a single Instanec of hls mis¬ 
conduct. Two Mercian noblc.s, by name 
Morcar and Slgefert, had unfortunately 
given some offence to Edrie, w’lio forthwith 
endeavoured to persuade the king that they 
were hostile to his nilc: and the equally 
iTiiel and weak monarch not only con¬ 
nived at their miirdiT by Edrie, but gave to 
that crime a quasi legal sanction by confis¬ 
cating tho propertyof the victims ns thovtgh 
Ihev had been convicted of tren.son, and 
ho confined Sigobert's widow In a convent. 
TTcre she was accidentally seen by the king’s 
8 '>u, Edmund, who not only contrived her 
csenpo from the convent, but Immediately 
married her. 

A.T>. 1014.—Ethelrcd was not allowed to 
enjoy hls recovered thr«)ne In peare. Ca¬ 
nute, tho son of Rweyn, was to tho full ns 
warlike ns hls famous father, and set up 
hls claim to the tlironc with as much grave 
earnestness as though hls father had filled 
It In right of a hmg ancestral possession. 
! Ho committed dreadful h.ivoc In Ketit, 
Dorset, Wilts, and fUnnorset; and, not eon- 
j tented with slniighter In and plunder after 
' the battle, lie shockingly mutilated hls pri¬ 
soners, and then g.avcthem thelrlibcrty, in 
order that their wretched plight mlgl)t 
strlko terror Into their feUow-countrjmen. 
go much progress did Canute make, that 
Ethelrcd would.ln all prohabllliy, have been 
A second time driven frtun hls throne and 
kingdom, but for ilie courage and energy-of 
hls son Kdimtml. TIjo treacherous Kdrlc 
de.sertrd to the Danes with forty sIMps, 
after liaving dispersed a great part of the 


English army, and oven made an attempt 
at seizing upon the person of the brave 
prince. Undismayed by so ninny dlfneultfcs, 
which were much Increased by the general 
contempt and distrust felt for the king. Ed¬ 
mund, by great exertions, got together a 
largo force, and prepared to give battle to 
the enemy. But the English had been ae- 
enstomed to see thclrklngsln thevanguard 
of tlie battle; and, though Edmund was 
universally popular, the soldiers loudly Ue* 
mnnded thathlsfather should head them In 
person. Ethelred, however, who susiiccted 
hls own subjects fully ns much as he feared 
the enemy, not merely refused to do this, 
on tho plea of illness, but so completely 
left his heroic son without supplies, that 
the prince was obliged to allow the whole 
northern part of the kingdom to fall Into 
subjection to the Danes. Still determliKHl 
not to submit, Edmund marched his dis¬ 
couraged and weakened army to London, 
to make a (Inal stand against tho in¬ 
vaders; but on his arrival he found the 
metropolis In a state of tho greatest alarm 
and confusion, on account of the death of 
the king. 

A.n. loi.'?.—Ethelred the Unready had 
reigned thirty-five years,and hls Incapacity 
had reduced the country to a state whleh 
wotild havo been sufllciently pitiable and 
ilifilcult, even had not the fierce and war¬ 
like D.ancs been swarming In Its northern 
provinces. The people were displrlteil and 
disaffected,and the nobles were far less in¬ 
tent upon repelling the commojt enemy 
than upon pursuing their own mischievous 
atul petty quarrels ; and Edmund had only 
too much reason to fear that the example 
of Ills treacherous brother-in-law would be 
folli)wo<l l>y other nobles. Rightly Judging 
that occupation was the nmst effectual las 
medy for the discouragement of the people, 
and the best .safeguard against the treach¬ 
ery of the nobles, Edmund lost no time in 
nifackliig the enemy. At Gillingham he 
ile(eate»l a detnrhmcnt of them, and t)>cn 
marched against Canute In person. The 
hostile armies met near Scoerton, In Glou¬ 
cestershire ; and In tho early part of the 
battle the English prince had so much 
sticcess, that It seemed probable lie would 
h.avc a decisive and crowning victory. But 
Edrie, having slain Osm.ar, who verj' much 
resembled the king in countenance, had bis 
head fixed upon thchcad of a spear and dis¬ 
played to the English. A panic lmme<l lately 
spread through the hithcrtovlctorlous army. 
It was In vain that Edmund, heedless of the 
arrows that (lew around him, rode bare¬ 
headed among his troops to assure them o* 
his .safety. 'Save himself who can,' was 
tlio universal cry; and though Edmund at 
length contrived to lead hls troops from 
the field In comparatively good order, the 
golden moment for securing triumph had 
passed. Edmund wassulisequentlydefeatcd, 
with great loss, at Assingtun, in Essex, but 
with exemiilary activity again raised an 
army and prepared to make one nii>rc des¬ 
perate effort to expel the enemy. But the 
leading men on both sides >vere by this 
time w’earled w'lth strife and carnage, and 
a negotiation ensued which led li>udivlsliiii 
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.77i>rkhi«'l'*>'‘,Canute takinff tlie northern 
nortlonaud Kd.nu.;U the southern 

It mlirlit suj'po.sfd that the 

i„f,minus Edric would have been satlslled 
witli having thus mainly aided In despoiling 
his brave but unfortunate brotlier-in-lawof 
a moiety of Ills kingdom. But as though 
The veiy existence of a man so contrary 
a d so superior to himself In cliaraetcr 
wItc intolerable to him. this arrangement 
l ad scarcely been made a month wlien lie 
suborned two of the king's chamberlains, 
who xurdcrcd their unfortunate master at 

®V«*’‘^ioi7.-It docs not clearly appear 
that Canute was actually privy to tins 
crime: though Ills previous conduct and 
the fact that lie was tlie person to be lienc- 
llied by tlio dcatli of Edmund may justifj 
us in suspecting him. And thU suspicion 
u still further jiustilied by Ills immediately 
scirlng upon Edmunds sliarc of tlie kiiig- 
doiii, though tluit i.riiice left two sons, 
Edwin and Edward. It is true that those 
nrlnccs were very young, but ilio most lliat 

Canute ought to have assumed on that ac- 
countwas theguardiaiisiiip of the childivn 
and the pixitcctoratcof tlieir heritage. In¬ 
deed, some writers rej>iesent tliat it was m 
the character of guardian that Canute af¬ 
fected to act; but a sulTlcicnt answer to 
tliat pretence Is to be found in tlie fact that 
Canute reigned as sole king, and left tlie 
kingdom to his son. ,, , , 

Sanguinary and grasping as his whole 
former course had liecn, tliis able, tliougli 
unprincipled prince, was too anxious for 
tlie prosjierity of the kingdom of which he 
liad possesscil himself, not to take ail pos¬ 
sible precaution to avert opposition. He 
culled a council, at wliich he caused wit¬ 
nesses to amnii that It liad been agreed, at 
the Ircatv of Gloucester, tliat he should 
succeed Phlmund in the southern jiortlon of 
the kingdom ; or, as the writers to whom 
wo have referred aiTInii, that he should 
have the guaidianshl|) and protectorate. 
Tills evidence, and, perhaps, terror lest the 
wcll-kiKiwii flercencss of Canute should 
aealu desolate the kingdom, determined 
tlie council in his favour ; and tlie usurper 
peacealily mounted the throne, while the 
despoiled princes were sent to Swcilen. 
Kot content with thus seizing their domi¬ 
nion and exiling them, Canute charged tlie 
king of Sweden to put them to death; but 
that king, more generous than bisally, sent 
them in safety to the court of Hungary, 
where they w’cre educated. Edwin, the 
elder of the princes, married the daughter 
of the king of Hungary: ami Ed^yard, the 
younger, married Agailia, sister-in-law of 
tlie same monarch, and had by her Edg.nr 
the Atheliiig, Margaret, subsequently queen 
of Scotland, and Christina, Avlio took tlie 
veil. 

The experience which Canute had of the 
trearlicry of tlic English nolulity of this 
period made liim, as a matter of policy, 
show the most unliounded lilierality to 
them at tlie coiuniencenicnt of his undi¬ 
vided reign. To Tlmrkill he gave uj' ilic 
dukedom of East Anglia, to Yric tliat of 
Northumberland, and to Edric iliat of 


Mercia, coiiHninu liis own direct and per¬ 
sonal rule to Wessex. But this seeming 
favour was only tlie crouehiiig of the ligei 
ere lie si>riiig.s. When lie found liiinsel/ 
linnlyllxcd uiion liis throne, and from liis 
judicious as well as Ann conduct becoming 
every day more i>opularamong his subjects, 
he found a jiretext to deprive Tliurkill and 
Vricof tlieir dukedoms, and to send tliem 
into exile. It would seem tliat even while 
he had profited by tlie ireasoii of tlie Eiig- 
li.^h iioliility, he had manliness eiiougli to 
detest tlie traitors; for, besides expelling 
the dukes of E;isl Anglia and Nortliumber- 
land, lie put several oilier noble traitors to 
death, and among tlieiii that worst of all 
traitors, Edric, whose body he had cast into 
the Thames. 

Tliougli Canute showed much disposition 
to conciliate tlie favour of his subjects, he 
was at the coniiiienceinent of his reign 
obliged, by the stale of the kingdom, to 
tax them very heavily. Fi-oni tlieiiation at 
large lie at one doiiianU obtained the vast 
sum of seventy-two thousand pounds, and 
from the city of London a separate further 
sum of eleven thousand. But tliougli it 
was evident that much of tliis money was 
devoted to the reward of liis own country- 
men, and though in tlie heavy sum levied 
ujKiii London there clearly ajqieared some¬ 
thing of angry recollection of the courage 
the Londoners had shown iiiopposing him, 
tlie jieoplc were by ibis time so wearied 
with war, that they imputed his demands 
to necessity, and probably thouglit money 
liettcr paid for the support of a Daiiisli 
king than for tlie temi>orarj’ absence of an 
ever-returning Danisli enemy. 

To say tlie truth, u.surper tliougli Canute 
was, lie had no sooner made his rule secure 
than he made great elLirts to render it 
not merely tolerable Imt valuable. Hedis- 
banded and sent liomcagreat number of 
bis Jiuiiish mercenaries; lie made not ilie 
slightest difference lictween Danish and 
Engli.<b sulijects in the execution of the 
laws guarding i>i()|ifrty and life ; and, still 
farflier to engage the affectiims of the 
English, hcfoniially, in an assciulily of the 
states, restored tlie Saxon customs. 

Ill order also to ingratiate himself with 
the English, as well a-s to luopiiiaie the 
jMiwerful duke <»f N'orniandy, who had 
shown a strong disposition to disturb iiiiii 
in his usurped power, he married that 
prince’s sister, Emma, widow of Ethelred. 
By dint of this conciliatory policy, he so 
far succeeded in gaining the affections oi 
tlic English, that he at Icngtli ventured to 
sail to Denmark, whicli was attacked by 
his late ally, tlie king of Sweden, against 
wliom lie felt additional anger on account 
of his contumacy in refusing to i>ut the 
exiled Englisli princes to death. He was 
coiiiiilftely victorious in this expedition, 
rliielly owing to the energy and valour of 
tlie afterwards famous, and more lliaii re¬ 
gally powerful, earl Godwin, to wliom, in 
reward for his conduct on tliis occasion, 
he gave his daughter in marriage. 

Ill I'C'S he made another voyage, and 
expelled Olaiis, king of Norway. Powerful 
abroad, and at peace at home, he now Oe 
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voted hiB Attention to religion ; but he did and thus had the means of supporting hit 
so s-ter tho 8^*S8ly superstitious fashion claim either by open force or corruption, 
of the ago. Ho did not recall tho exiled Bu*< Hardlcanute, though In Denmark, was 
princes, or make restitution of any of the the general favourite of the people, and of 
property which he had unjustly acquired not a few of the nobility; being looked 
w 1 ??*^ » Norway or In England: but he upon, ouaccountof hts mother, in the light 
built churches and showered gifts upon of a uailve English prince. To his father's 
churchmen; showed his sorrow for the last will, upon which It would have l>ccn 
slaughter of which he still retained the easy to throw suspicion, as though weak- 
proflt, by causing masses to be said for tho ness of mind had been superludiiced by 
souls of the slaughtered ; and compounded bodily suffering, he could oppose the lenns 
for continuing his usurped rule of England of the grave treaty signed by his father 
by obtaining certain privileges for English* while In full possession of his vigorous 
men at Romo, to which city he made an mind, and In full possession, to«», of power 
ostentatious pilgrimage. i4i resist any article contrary to liis wish. 

itlsscarcelyueccssarytorepeatthewell- And, above all, Hardlcanute had the favmir 
know’ll but Questlouablo anecdote accord- and intiucnce of the potent carl Godwin, 
lug to which Canute, by having his chair With such elements of strife in existence, 
placed on the sea-beach, rebuked the ser- it was extremely fortunate that the most 
vlllty of his courtiers, who had simkcn of powerful men on lauhsldes were wisely and 
him as omnipotent. really anxious to avert from the nation the 

The Scots in the reign of Echelrod had sad consequences Inseparable from civil 
been taxed one shilling a hide on tliolr strife. Conferences were held at which the 
flef of Cumberland, for Varicgelt, or money jarring claims of the two princes were dis- 
to be applied to the protection of the king- cussed wUh unusual c-andourand calmness, 
dom against the Danes. The Scots refused and It was at length agreed, that, as each had 
to paj’ It, and though Ethclrcd attcui]>ted a plea too powerful to be wholly dune away 
fnrce, ho, as usual, had no success. Mai- with by his competitor's counter-plea, the 
rohu, the thane of Scotland who had thus kingdom should once more be divldc<l. 
failed in his vassalage to Ethclrcd, on the lAUidou and tlie country north of the 
ground that he could defend himself against Thames fell to the lot of Harold; the coun- 
Iho Danes, now refused to do homage for try south of the Thames to Hardic.auute, lu 
Cumberland to Canute, on the ground whose name Emnm look possession, and 
that that king hat] not succeeded to tlic hxed her residence at Winchester till he 
throne by liihoritaiico. But Oujute spocdl- should reach England to govern for him- 
ly brought him to his senses; at the llrst self. 

appi'arance of the English army Malcolir. The two yoting princes, Alfred and Ed 
submitted. This was Oumte's lostexpedt- ward, the sons of Emma by Kihclred, had 
tion ; he died about four yettrs after. In the hitherto remained at NornKimly; but flud- 
ycar 10 i]o. jug themselves, from tho circumstances of 

- that ctuirt, less welcome than they had 

CHAPTER X. been, they resolved to visit tlieir mother. 

The lirion^ of Harold and llnrdirannie " hose high state at Winchester i>n)mlsed 

me itcxgnsoj liaroia nnet Uaraxcnimte, possible protection and comf.»ri, 

Caxcte left three sons, Sweyn and Harold and they accordingly landed hi Eiiglniid 
by his first wife, Alfwen, daughter of the with a numerous and splendid suite. But 
earl of Ilampsliiro ; and llardlcnniite hy tho arpcarances by which they had been 
Ills Second wife, Emma, the widow of allured to take this step were exceedingly 
Ethclrcd. deceitful. Godwin, whose amhitkm was 

On the mniTlaao of Canute and Emma restless and utterly Insatiable, had been 
tlie former had formally agreed that his skilfully tampered with by the crafty Ha 
clilUlren by her should Inherit the tlir<tiie. r<>ld, who promised to marry the carl's 
Hut as her hrother, the duke of Normandy, daughter. Tlie Idea of being fathor-ln-law 
died before Canute, the latter thouglit flt to to trie sole king of Englanil put an end to 
depart from this agreement, and to leave all Godwin's moderate notions, and to all 
the English throne to Harolil, Ills second the favour with which he h^ previously 
sou hy the first wife, rather than Intrust It, looked unon the expedient of jiartuiomnc 
with ttsabouiiding dinicultlcs, to the weak Hio kingdom: nnd he now very r^dily and 
hands of so young a prince as Hardlranuto. *citlously piomiscd his support to Harold 
his son hy Emma. By his last will, there- In his design to add Ills brother's posses- 
fore>, Canute left Nonvay to Sweyii, Ills slons to his own, and to cut off the two 
ehlost son, and England to Harold, his English princes, wlu'se coming Into Eng- 
yitungcr son by the llrsl marriage: and to land seemed to Indicate a determluJctlon to 
Hardlcanute, Ills son by Emma, he left his claim as heirs of Ethclrcd. Alfred was, 
native Denmark. with many hypocritical compliments, In- 

The difference between the arrangement vited to court, and had reached as far as 
made hy the king's will .and tli.at which was Guildford, In Surrey, on his way thither, 
agreed uiKin by ills treaty of iii.arriage with when an assemblage of Godwin's penjile 
Emma, placed the kingdom In no small suddenly fell upon the retinue of the uii- 
cbiiiger of a long and sanguinary civil war. suspecting prince, and put upwards of sii 
Harold, It Is true, had the express last will hundred of them to the sword. Alfred was 
of his father In his favour, and being upon himself taken prisoner; but far happier 
the spot at the moment of his father's had been his fate had lie died In the battle, 
dwith. he seized upon the royal treasures. His Inhuniou enciuies caused his eyes to u 
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put out, mid li« was tlion thrust Into the 

rnonaetcry of Kly,where he perished In agony 

and misery. His Urutlierand queen Kninia 
readily Judged, from this horrible affair, 
tliat tlicy would he the next victims, and 
they Immediately Hcd from the comiiry; 
while Harold forthwith added the southern 
to the northcni division of the kingdom. 

Commencing his sole reign over England 
by an act of suck hyi>ocrfsyand sanguinary 
cruelly, Harold would probaldy have left 
fearful tnices of his reign If it had been a 
lengthened one. Hapi'ily, however. It was 
hut short; ho died unregretted, about four 
years after his accession, leaving no trace 
to posterity of his having ever lived, save 
theotiedark deed of whicli we have spoken. 
He was remarkable for only one personal 
quality, his exceeding agility, which, ac¬ 
cording to the almost Invariable pracllco 
at tlint time adopted of designating persons 
by some trait of character or physical qua¬ 
lity for which they were remarkable, pro- 
cured him the appellatiun of H.irold Hare- 
foot. 

A.D. 1030.—Although Hardicanute had 
been deemed by Ills father too y«>uiig to 
sway the English scei-tre, he himself held 
a difforcut opinion, and he had occuidcd 
liimsclfln his kingdom of Norway In pro- 
ivirlng a force with which to Invade Eng¬ 
land and expel his brother. Having com¬ 
pleted his prepamtions,hc collected a fleet 
luidertliepretenccof visiting queen Emma, 
who had taken refuge In Flanders, and was 
upon the point of sailing when he received 
Intelligence of Harold's death, upon whlrli 
ho Immediately sailed for London, whore 
ho was received with the warmest wclct>me. 
Ho commenced his reign, however, very 
Inauspiclously, by flic mean and violent act 
of having Harold's body disinterred and 
thrown Into the Thames. Heing found by 
some llshcrmcn, the royal body was carrietl 
to London and again committed to tlic 
earth ; but Hardicanute obtaining Infurma- 
; Hon of what had occurred, ordered it to be 
: again disinterred and thrown into the river. 
It was once more found; but this time it 
was buried so secretly, that the king had 
no opiiortuulty to repeat his uunaiuraJ 
brutality. 

The I'art which Godwin had, as It was 
alleged, taken In the murder of the unfor¬ 
tunate Alfred led prince Edward, who was 
Invited over to the English court by Uar- 
dlcanute, to accuse him of that crime, and 
to demand justice at the hands of the king. 
But Godwin, wlio had already exerted all 
the arts of servility to conciliate tlic king, 
made him a present of a magnificent galley, 
manned with sixteen handsome and gor¬ 
geously appointed rowers : and the king 
was so well pleased with tlie present, that 
he merely required that Godwin should 
swear to his own iiiimreiice, which that 
(lersonage made no scruple of doing. 

The reign of Hardicanute was sliort. yet 
his violent temper and cupidity caused it to 
be marked by a revolt. He had the injus¬ 
tice and lmi>rudence to renew the lax 
known by the name of Dayicgelt, ai:d 
charged a very heavy sum for Hie lici t 
which had conveyed him from Peiiiiiark. | 

Complaints and resistance arose In many* 
parts ; and in Worcester the people not 
only refused to pay the lax, but actually put 
two of tlic collectors to death. Godwin, 
with Siward, duke of Northumberland, and 
Leofrlc, duke of Mercia, were immediately i 
sent to Worcester with a powerful force, < 
and with orders to destroy the city. They j 
actually did set fire to it and gave It up to ! 
the pillage of the soldiery, but they saved 
the lives of tlic inhabitants until ilic king's 
anger was cooled and he gave them a for¬ 
mal pardon. 

Though possessed of uncommon bodily 
strengtii, Hardicanute was an ultra Nortli- 
man In the habit of drinking to excess; and 
lie had scarcely reigned two years wln*n, 
licingat the wedding feast of a Daiiisit tit>- 
bleman, lie indulged to such an extent lliat 
he died on Die spot. 

CHAPTER XL 

Hie Itcign of FAwnrA Vie Confessor. 

A.D. 1042.—Su'EYN, tlie remaining son of 
Caiinie, was In Norway when Hardicanute 
thus suddenly died ; and as tliere was noono 
whom the Danes could set up In Ills place, 
or as his representative, the English had a 
most favourable opportunity to place upon 
tlie throuea prince t>f tlicir own race. The 
real Engllsli liedr was undoubtedly the elder 
son of Edmund Ironside; but that prince 
and his brother were In Hungary, and Ed¬ 
ward, the son of Etlielred, was at the Eng¬ 
lish court; and the nci'ossiiy of instant ac¬ 
tion to prevent the Danes from recovering 
from their surprise was too obvious to allow 
the English to affect upiui this occasion 
a punctiliousness upon diri'ct succession 
which tlicy had not yet learned to feel. 

There was but one ai>parent obstacle of 
any magnitude to the ]»i‘accable succession 
of Edward, and tiiat wa.s the fend existing 
between him and the powerful carltiodwin 
relative to the death of prince Alfred. So 1 
powerful was Godwin at this time, that his 
opposition would have been far loo great 
for Edward's means to surmount. But : 
Godwin's power lay principally In Wessex, j 
wlilcli was almost exclusively inhabited by ! 
English, among whom Edward's claim was i 
very iiojtular; and as Edward's friends in¬ 
duced him to disavow all rancour against ; 
Godwin, and even to consent to marry Ills , 
daughter Editha, the powerful and cnifty 
earl easily consented to insure his daughter j 
a throne. He forthwith summoned acoun- ' 
cll.atwiilch he so well managed matters, 
that while the majority were English and in 
favour of Edward, the few Danes were 
fairly silenced, .and Hie more easily because 
whatever warmth might be in their indivi¬ 
dual feelings towards the absent Sweyn, 
they had no leader of liifiucnce to unite 
them, or of eloquence to impress and sui>- 
port tlielr wishes. 

The joy of tlie English on finding the go 
vcmmeiitonce more in thehandsof a native 
prince was excessive, and would have been ] 
attended with extensive ill-consequences i 
to the Danes, had not the king very eijuit- ! 
ably IntiTposed on tbeir behalf. As it was, 
they sulfered not a little In iiroperty, for ou« 
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of the drst nets of the king’s reign was to 
revoke all the grants of his Danish prede¬ 
cessors, who had heaped large jiossesslons 
upon their fellow-countrymen. In very 
many cases It may be assumed that the 
grants had been made unjustly; hut the 
Bngllsh made no distinction between cases, 
but heartily rejoiced to see the resumption 
of tte grants reducing many of the hated 
Danes to their original poverty. To his 
mother, the queen Emma, Edward behaved 
with on unpardonable severity; uniiartlon- 
able even ndinlttlng that he was right when 
ho atllrincd that, having been so much 
better treated ljy Canute than by Ethclred, 
she had always given the preference to 
Hardlcanutc, and hold her children liy 
Ethclred In comparative contempt or In¬ 
difference. no not otily took from her the 
great riches which she had heaped up, but 
also commuted her to close custody in a 
nunnery at Winchester. Some writers have 
gone so far as to say that he accused her of 
the absurdly Improbable crime of having 
connived at the murder of the prince Alfred, 
and that Emma purged herself of this 
guilt by the marvelli>u8 ordeal of walking 
barefooted over nine red-hot ploughshares; 
but the monks, to wliom Emma was pro 
fusety libonit, necdeil not to have a<lded 
fable to the unfortunate truth of ihc king s 
unnatural treatment of his twicc-widowed 
mother. 

Apart from mere feelings of nationality, 
the desire of the English to sec their throne 
filled by a man of tlielr own race was, no 
doubt, greatly excited by their unwilling¬ 
ness to see lands and lucrative places bo-! 
8 towe<l by stranger kings upon stranger 1 
courtiers. In this respect, however, the 
accession of Edward was by no means so 
advantageous to the Engllsli as they had 
anticipated. Edward had lived so much in 
Norman ily that he had become almost a 
Kreiichnian in his tastes and haltits, and it 
wa.s almoKt exclusively among Krcnchinen 
that he had h>rmedhlsfrlcnds)ilpsandnow 
chose his favourites and confidants. In 
the disposal of civil and military employ¬ 
ments the king acted with groat fairness 
towards the English, but as tlic Normans 
who thronged his court were both more 
ptdlsheti and more learned, it was among 
them principally that he disposed of the 
ecclesiastical dignities, and from them that 
ho chlelly selected hl8a<lvlsersand iiitinmto 
companions. The favour thus shown to the 
Normans gave great disgust to the English, 
and especially to the powcrfulGodwln,who 
was too greedy of power and patronage to 
l<iok with complacency upon any rivals in 
the king’s good gniccs. 

lie wa,s the iiii*ru offended that the cx- 
eluslve favour of the king did not fall upon 
him and his fiimlly, because. Independent 
of the king having married the carl's daugh¬ 
ter Edlilia, the mere power of Godwin's 
own family was so princely as t<» give him 
nigh claims, which he was by no means 
Inclined to uiiderrato. Hu himself was carl 
of Wessex, to which extensive government 
the counties of Kent and Sussex were add- 
tal: Kweyn, Ids ehlest son, had like autho¬ 
rity over the counties of Hereford, Glouces¬ 


ter, Oxford, mid Berks; while Harold, his 
second son, was duke of East Anglia, with 
Essex added to his government. 

Possessed of such extensive power, still 
secretly hating Edward on accountof their 
open feud about the murder of priuce Al¬ 
fred, and considering that to his forbear- 
mice alone, or principally, Edward owed 
his throne, Godwin, who was natumlly 
haughty, was not Inclined to bear the neg¬ 
lect of the king without showing his sense 
of it; and his Ill-humour was the more 
deep and the more bitterly expressed, be¬ 
cause his daughter Kditha as well as him¬ 
self suffered from the king's neglect. Tiie 
king had married her. Indeed, in compli¬ 
ance with his solemn proinise, but he 
would nc\'cr live with her. His determina¬ 
tion on this head was rightly attributed by 
Godwin to his having transferred to the 
daughter a part of the hatred he cntcrtjiln- 
ed for the father; though the monks, with 
their usual Ingenuity In finding piety where 
no one else would think of looking for it 
attribute this conduct to his religious feel¬ 
ing ; and to this conduct it Is that ho chiefly 
owed the being honoured by the monks 
with the respectable surname of The Con¬ 
fessor. 

A.D. 1018.—Entertaining strong feelings 
of both disappointment and discontent, it 
was nut likely that a nobleman of Godwin's 
great power, and great Ill-temper too, would 
fall to Hud some pretext upon which to 
i>rcak out into open quarrel. Politic as he 
was Ill-tempered, Godwin seized upon the 
favouritism of the king towards the Nor¬ 
mans ns a cause of quarrel upon whicli ho 
was sure to have the sympatliy of the En¬ 
glish, who were to the full os much preju¬ 
diced as liimself against tiro foreigners. 

While Godwin was thus anxious to quarrel 
willi tlic king whom he had done so niiich 
to put ui>on the throne, and only waiting 
for the occurrence of an occasion sulll- 
clently plausible to iiide liis meaner and 
more entirely personal motives, it chanced 
that Eustace, count of Boulogne, passed 
through Dover on his way back to his own 
couutb* ^fter a visit paid to tlic English 
court. An attendant upon the count got 
Into a dispute with a man at wliosc house 
he was quartered, and wcuiulcd him ; the 
neighbours Interfered, and the count's at¬ 
tendant was slain ; a genenil battle took 
place iretween tlie count's suite and th^ 
townspeople, and tlic former got so mu.;i 
the worst of the .affray, tliat the count him¬ 
self h.ad some difilculty in saving his life 
by flight. Tlie king was not merely angry, 
but felt Bcaiidailscd tliat foreigners who 
bad just partaken of his hospitality should 
be thus roughly used by his subjects ; and 
lie ordered Godwin—to whom, as wo h.avo | 
said, the government of Kent, belonged— 
to make eniiulry into tlio affair, and to 
pimlsli tlie guilty. But Godwin, who was 
delighted at an occurrence which furnished 
him with a pretext at once plausiffio and 
popular for quarrelling with his sovereign 
and son-in-law, promptly refused to punish 
the Dover men, whom he alleged to have 

been extremely ill-treated by theforelgners. 

Edward had long been aware of the hosliis 
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feellnss of Gndwhi, Imc as lie was also 
tware of the very irreai and widely spread 
newer of timt nolile, lio Imd prudently 
en(Ie.avoured to avoid all ocraslon of open 
disagreement. But this blank refusal of 
the earl to obey his orders provoked the 
king so much, that he threatened Godwin 
with the full weight of hisdispicasure If he 
dared to persevere In Ills disobedience. 

Aware, and probably not sorry, that an 
open rupture was now almost utterly un¬ 
avoidable, Godwin assembled a force and 
marched towards Gloucester, where the 
king was then residing with no other guard 
than his ordlnar>* retinue. Edward, on 
hearing of the approach and hostile hear¬ 
ing of his too potent father-fn-law, applied 
for aid to Slward and Leofric, the powerful 
dukesof Northumberland and Mercia : .and 
to give them time to add to ihoforceswith 
which they on tho Instant proceeded to aid 
lihn, he opened a negotiation with Godwin. 
Wily as tho carl was, he on this occ;ision 
forgot the rebel maxim—that ho who draws 
the sword against his sovereign should 
(iirowaway he scabitard. He allowed the 
king to amuse him with messages and i>ro- 
liosals, while the king’s friend.s w’ore raising 
a force sufflclenlly powerful to assure him 
success should the quarrel proceed to blow.*. 
As the descendant of a long line of English 
kings, and himself a king remarkable for 
liumane and just conduct, Edward had a 
popularity which not even his somewhat 
overweening partiality to foreigners could 
abate ; and when hi.s subjects learned that 
he w.as in danger from tlio anger and am- 
Idtlon of Godwin, they hastened to his <le- 
fcnce In such numbers that he was able 
to summon him to answer for bis treason¬ 
able conduct. Both Godwin and his sons, 
who had joined In hIs iTbelllon, professed 
perfect wllMngne.ss to proceed to London 
to answer for their conduct, on condition 
that they slionld receive Imstagcs for their 
personal safety and fair trial. But the king 
was now far too powerful to grant any such 
terms, and Godwin and his sons perceiving 
that, in negotiating with the king while he 
was hut slenderly attended, they had lost 
the golden opportunity of wresting tlie 
sovereignty from him, hastily disbamlcd 
(heir troops and went abroad ; Godwin and 
three of his sons taking refuge with Bald¬ 
win, earl of Flanders, and Ills other two 
suns taking slielter In Ireland. 

Having thus for the time got rid of ene¬ 
mies 60 powerful, the king bestowed their 
estates and governments upon some of iiis 
favourites: and as he no longer thought 
himself obliged to keep any measures with 
Ills imperious father-in-law, he thnist queen 
Editha, wliotn he had never loved, into a 
convent at Wlierwell. 

But the ruin of tlie powerful Godwin was 
more apparent than real; lie had numenuis 
friends in England, nor was he without 
such foreign alliances as would still enable 
him to give those friends an opportunity of 
serving him. Hisally, the carl of Flanders, 
who was the more interested in his be¬ 
half because Godwin’s son Tosti had mar¬ 
ried the carl’s dauglitcr, gave him the use 
of ills hiubimrs in which to assemble a 


fleet, and assisted lilin to hire and purchase 
vessels; and Godwin, liavlngctmipletcdhie 
preparations, made an atteiiiiit to surprise 
Sandwich- But p:dward lia<l constantlyliecn 
informed of the carl’s movements, and had 
a far superior force ready to meet him. God¬ 
win, whodependedfullyasimicli upfm policy 
as upon force, returned to Flamlers, trust¬ 
ing that his seeming relinquIslimeMt of hla 
design would throw Edward off ills guard. 
It turned out precisely as Godwin had 
anticipated. Edward neglected Ills fba-t and 
allowedhlsseameii todlsperse; amltiodwln, 
Informed of this, suddenly sailecl for the 
Isle of Wiglif, wliere he was joined by an 
Irish force under Harold. Seizing the ves¬ 
sels in the southern ports, .niid .sumninning 
all his friends in those )>arts to aid liiin in 
obtaining justice, be was able to enter tbe 
Thames and ajqiear before London with an 
overwhelming force. Edward was undis¬ 
mayed by the power of the rebel earl; and 
as he was determined to defeiKl himself to 
the utmost, a civil war <)f tlie worst de¬ 
scription would most jirobably have ensued 
hut for the interference of the nobles. 
Many of these w(*rc secretly friends of 
Godwin, andall of tlieiii wore very desirous 
to accomnioilate matters; and the result 
of their tiincl> nieiliatlon was a treaty, by 
whicli It was stipulatt'd on the one hand 
that the obnoxious foreigners slionld bo 
sent from the cmintry. and on the other, 
that Godwin should give liost.ages for his 
future good behaviour. This he did, and 
Edward sent the bost.ages over to Nor¬ 
mandy, being conscious that he could not 
safely keep them at lii.s own court. 

Thougli a civil war was undoubtedly for 
the present averted by this treaty between 
the king and (iodwin, yet the iil example 
thus given of the necessities of Hie king 
conipelliiitr him to treat as upon equal 
tonus with his vassal, woubl probably have 
produced farther and iimre mischievous 
arts of presumption on the part of Godwin, 
hut for his death, wiiicb suddenly occurred 
as lie was dining with the king sliortly after 
this hollow reconciliation had been i»atched 
up between them. 

tiodwin was succeeded both In his govern¬ 
ments and In the very Important ofllce of 
steward of the king’s household by his son 
Harold. Although unavoidably prejudiced 
atfainst him on .'icccmnt of his jiarent.age, 
Edward was won by his seeming bumilitv 
and .inxiciy to please. But though Edw.ard 
could not j'efuse liim Ills personal esteem, 
his jealousy w.is awakened by the anxiety 
and success with wliich Harold endeavoured 
to make partisans; and. In order to curb 
bis ambition, lie pl.ayod off a rival against 
him in the person of Algar, son of Leofric 
duke of Mercia, upon whom was conferred 
Harold’s old government of East Anglia. 
But this notable expedient of the king 
wholly failed. Instead of the jmwer of 
Algar babmeing that of Han.id, the dis¬ 
putes between tho two rivals proceeded u 
actual warfare, in wliich, as usual, the uii 
offending peopUMvere the greatest sufferers 
The dc.atli of both Alg.ar and his fatljer pii\ 
an end to tills rivalrv, or probablv the very 
means which tlie king had taken to pre- 
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serve his Authority would have wholly and 
Catally subverted It. 

A.D. 1055.—There was now but one rival 
from whom Uamid could fear any eltcctual 
competition,—Slward, dukcof Nortluunber- 
>and ; and his death speedily left Harold 
without peer and without competitor. Si- 
ward had greatly distinguished himself In 
the only foreign expedition of this reign, 
which was undertaken to restore Malcolm, 
king of Scotland, who had been chased 
from that kingdom after the nmrdcr of liis 
father, king Duncan, l>y a traitorous noble, 
named Macbeth. In this expedition Siward 
was fully successful; but unfortunately, 
tliough he defeated and slew tlie usurper 
Macbeth, he in the same action lost his 
eldest son Osborne, who had given high 
promise of both will and power to uphold 
the glory of his family. 

Slward’s diameter h.ad much of the 
Spartan resolution. He was consoled for 
the death of his gallant son when he learned 
that his wounds were all In front; and 
whCB ho felt the hand of death upon him¬ 
self he had his armour cleaned and a spear 
placed In his hand, that, as he s.ald, he 
might meet death In a guise worthy of a 
noble and a warrior. 

Tlic healtli of the king was fast de¬ 
clining, and ns lie hail no cliiidreti, he 
grrew anxious about the successUm; and 
seeing that Harold was sumclently am¬ 
bitious to seize upon the crowai, ho sent 
to Hungary for his elder brother’s son 
Edward. Tlic prince died almost Imme¬ 
diately after his .arrival In England ; and 
though the title of hl$ son Edgar Athellng 
Would have been fully ns good and indis¬ 
putable ns his own, Edgar did not, to the 
anxious eyes of ihu king, seem cither by 
years «)r chanictcr a competent authority 
to curb Hie soaring ambition of Harold. 
Willing to see anyone rather than Harohl 
Fpenre in the succession, the king turned 
his attciitinii to Witliiini, duke of Nor¬ 
mandy. Tills prince was the natural son 
of William, dukcof N’onnandy. by Harlotta, 
the daughter of a tanner of the town of 
Fnlnlse; but illegitimacy In that age wa.s 
little reganleil. He had shown great vigour 
and uipaeity In putting down the opposi¬ 
tion made to his succession totiiedukcdom, 
and thoiigli he was of very tender age wlicii 
Ills father (ile<l, h!s conduct, botli at that 
dinicult crisis and in his subseiiucnt gn- 
vcniinent, fully jnstilled the higli opinion 
of him which had induced Ills fatlicr to be¬ 
queath iiiin the dukedom, to the prejudice 
of other bmticlies of the duc.al family. He 
had paid n visit to England and gained 
tiiurli upon the good opinion of Edward, 
who liad actually mailc known to him his 
Intention of making him Ids licir even be*- 
fore he sent Ut Hungary for prince Edward 
aiul Ids fandly. 

Harold, llurntfli by no means Ignorant »»f 
the king’s desire to exclude Idm fmni all 
chance of succeeding to the throne, stead¬ 
fastly pursued ids plan of conctllatlng the 
powerful.and making himself noted ns the 
friend and protector of tlic weak. In lids 
respect he was eminently sticcessftd, but 
there was an obstacle in tlic waj-uf ids Qnul 


triumph from whicli lie anticipated very 
great dimculty. Among the hostages given 
by Ids father, earl Godwin, were a son and 
a grandson of tliat nobleman ; and when 
Harold perceived that duke William, to 
wliosc custody the liostages were com¬ 
mitted, had hopes of being left heir to the 
Eiigiisli crown, ho naturally became unx- 
|<iU3 about the consc<iuence3 of his in¬ 
tended rivalry to relatives so near. To get 
them out of the duke's power previous to the 
de;tth of tlie king was of the utmost impor¬ 
tance ; and he applied to the king for their 
release, dwelling much upon the constant 
obedience and dutifulness of his conduct, 
upon which lie argued It was in some sort 
au injurious reflection longer to keep tlie 
hosUiges. As Ids conduct really h.ad been 
to all apiicarances of unbroken faith and 
undeviatlng biyalty, tlie king was unable to 
make any solid reply to his arguments, and 
at length yielded the point and empowered 
Harold to go to Nurmandy and release 
them. He hasteiietl to fullll this very 
agreeable eonmdsslon, but a violent tem¬ 
pest arose while he was at sea, and drove 
him .ashore upon the territory of Guy, count 
<'f Doiiililen, who made him prisoner in the 
liopo of extorting a very large sum from 
1dm by way of ransom. Harold sent to the 
duke of Nonuandy fur aid in this dilemma, 
representing that the duke's honour as well 
as Ids liberty was infringed by tills impri¬ 
sonment of a nobleman bound to the court 
of Normandy. Nothing coidd have haiv- 
poned more agreeable to tlie wishes of 
Wllll.am, who. If of a more h.isty tempera¬ 
ment than Harold, was no less politic; 
and he at once clearly perceived that this 
unexpected Incident would give him tlie 
means of ■•ractising upon his only forndd- 
alde compclitorf«irtlie English tlirone. He 
immediately despatclieii a messenger to 
deinnnd the liberty of Harold ; and the 
count of I’onthifii c«miplie<l on the instant, 
not daring to irritate so warlikeand jiower- 
ful a prince as duke WIlliHin. Harold tlien 
proceeded to William's court iit Koueii, 
where he was received witli every demoti- 
stratlon of the warmest good will. William 
profe.ssed the griutest willingness to give 
up the liostages, and at tlie saino time took 
the oi<p<irtunity—as if ignorant of Harold's 
own secret intentions—to beg Ids aid in his 
pretensions to the crown of KnglamI, as¬ 
suring Idm In return of an inerease to tlie 
grandeur and power nlremly enjoyed by Ids 
own fandly. ami offering him a tlaugliter of 
Ids own in marriage. Though Harold had 
the least possible desire to aid in his own 
ilefeat, he clearly enough saw that if he 
were to refuse to promise it he would be 
made a prisoner in Normandy for Hie re¬ 
mainder of Ids life. He agreed, tliereforc, 
to give William his supporf. But a mere 
promise would not serve William's turn; 
lie required an oath ; ami as oaths sworn 
upon reibiucs were in tliatagc deemed of 
more than usual sanctity, he had some 
reliques of the most venerated martyrs pri¬ 
vately Idilden bencatli the altar on widrii 
Harold was sworn; and, to awe him from 
breaking Ids uaili. showed them to Idin at 
the conclusion of the ceremony. Harold 
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WM both surprised and annoyed at the accession of Harold, he could not muster 
shrewdprecantlon of thcduke, but was too resolution to Invite diiKe William, but left 
politic to allow bis concern to appcKr. chance, policy, or arms to decide the suc- 

imaginlng that he had now fully secured cession at Ills death, which occutred In the 
the support of Harold Instead of having to sixty-fifth year of his age and the twenty- 
fear Ills opposition, wniiarn allowed him fifth of his reign. Though both Godwin 
to depart with many expressions of favour and Harold excited his dislike by the Influ- 
and friendship. But Harold had no sooner ence they acquired over him by sujierlor 
obtained his own liberty and that of his talent and energy, the peaceableness of his 
relatives, than he began to exert himself reign was, In fact, mainly attributable to 
to suggest reasons for breaking the oath Ihclr power and Influence. Edward was 
which actual durance had extorted from naturally weak and superstitious; and If It 
him,and the accompaniment of which had had chanced tliat he had fallen Into other 
been brought about by an actual fraud. De- hands. It Is probable that* Ills reign would 
termlned to have the crown If possible, he have been both troubled and shortened, 
now redoubled his efforts at gaining public The superstlthnis custom of touching for 
favour, hoping that his superior popularity the king's evil originated with this prince. 

would deter the king from making any _ 

further advances to duke William, and re- 

lying, in the last resort, upon the armed CHAPTER XIT 

defence of the nation. In pursuanceof this m,, _ ...t *0 j 

plan he headed an expedition against the The Jleignof Harold the Secoud. 

Welsh, and pressed them to such straits A.D. 1066 .—The death of Edward the Con- 
tliat they beheaded their prince, Grimth, fessor had so long been probable, that 
andconsented to be governed by two noble- Harold Imd ample time to make his pnv 
men appointed by Edward. paratlons, and In the mere fact of his being 

The popularity he gained by this expedi- on the spot he had a great and manifest 
tion was greatly enhanced by his rigid lin- advantage over his Norman rival. Not 
pnrtlalltylnac.'iselnwhlchhisownbrothor, only were bis partisans numerous and 
Tostl, duke of Northumberland, was a prin- powerful by tlieir wealth and station, they 
cipal party. Tostl had conducted himself were also compactly organised. Neither 
with such tyrannical violence that the Nor- duke William nor Edgar Atheling was for- 
thuinbrlans expelled him ; and the deceased mally proposed, but it was taken for granted 
duke Leofric’s grandsons, Morcar and Ed- that the unanimous voire of the i>eople was 
ward, having sided with the people, the represented by that of the lav and clerical 
former was by them elected to be their nobles wlio surrounded Han)id ; and with- 
duke. The king commissioned Harold to out even waiting for the formal Siuiction of 
put down this Insurrection, which It was the states of tlie kingdom, he was crowned 
naturally supposed that he would be all by the archbishop of York on the very das 
the more zealous In doing, as the interests after the decease of Edward Nor In fact 
of his own hrotlicrwerc concerned. But was the consent of the nation so ’mere ati 
Morcar, having demanded a c*mference assumiitlori as it sometimes has been • for 
with Harold, gave him such proofs of the Harold was univers.-dly popular, and’the 
misconduct of Tostl, and appealed so flat- Normans were all universally hated as 
teringly to his own very opposite conduct, foreigners, atid feared on account of their 
that Harold not merely withdrew the army flcrce .and warlike character. But popular 
with which he was about to chastise the as Harold was in Etmland, he was not long 
Northurahrians, but madcsuchareprcsen- allowed to enjoy his elevation in peace 
tation of the c.asc, as induced the king not His brother Tostl, who had remained in 
only to pardon the Northumbrians but also voluntary banishment at the court of Flan- 
to Mnflrm Morcar in Tostl's government, dersevcrsince Harold's memorabledecislon 
Tosti fled to the court of Flanders, but against liim, deemed tliathis time wasnow 
suDso^ucntly took nii opportunity to arrived to take rcvoiifro He exerted liis 

the extent of his dissatisfaction with his utmost influence witli the earl of Flanders 

brothers decision. ^ . and sent messengers Into Norway to raise 

Shortly after this affair Harold married forces, and journeyed personally to Nor- 

step which plainly mandy loengage duke William to join him 
Intimated hovs little he felt himself hound in avenuing both their grievance® 
to perfonn his engagements to William This last step Tostl had not thc\®lightcst 

I*® occAslon to take, for duke William was 

\ery popular, that he niade no secret of far too much enraged at Hanild's lireach 
his pretension to the throne, bnt openly of faith to require anv urgine. He had al- 
urpd that as Edgar Atheling w.is by all ready determined that Harold should at liie 
acknowledged to be unlit to wear the En- least have to light for his throne ; but as 
gllsh crown, he was the Attest man in the It was obvlously'important to stand as well 
nation to succeed Edward ; and though the as possible with the English iieopie he 
king was too much opposed to Harold’s sue- sent anib.issadors summoning Haruld’ t(* 
cession directly and positively to sanction perform the promise he had niade under 
n IliG most solcmn foHn of oath. Harnld re- 

f energetic steps piled at some length and with considerable 

forsecuring the succession of William. show of reason to the duke's me«s:ige A® 

Visibly sinking; related to his oath, he said, that had been 
fi?^ JmV conscious of his approach- extorted from him under circumsuinre^S 

Uig end. and really anxious to prevent the durance and well-grounded bodUy terror. 
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ind was consequently null; and, moreover,! 
he as a private person could not lawfully 
swear to forward the duke’s pretensions. 
He had, himself, he added, been raised to 
the throne by the ujianlmous voice of his 
people, and he would Indeed be unworthy 
of their love and trust were he not pre¬ 
pared to defend the liberties they had In¬ 
trusted to his care. Finally, he said, should 
tho duke attempt by force of arms to dis¬ 
turb him and his kingdom, ho would soon 
learn how great Is the power of a united 
people, led by a prince of Its oum choice, and 
one who was flrinly determined tliat he 
would only cease to reign when he should 
cease to live. 

WUllam expected such an answer as this, 
and oven while his messengers wore tra¬ 
velling between N’orinandy and the English 
court he was busily emragod In prepara- 
ilojis for enforcing his pretensions by arms. 
Brave, and possessed of a high reputation, 

I ho could count not only upon the zealous 
I aid of Ills own warlike Normans, wlio would 
look on the Invasion of such a country as 
England In the light of an aiisolutc god¬ 
send, but also of the numerous martial no¬ 
bles of tlio continent, who literally made a 
tnule «>f war, and were ever ready to range 
tliemselvesaiid their stalwart men-at-arms 
under tho banner of a bold and famous 
leader, without expressing any troublesome 
curiosity as to therlghtfuinessof ills cause. 
Among these unscrupulous sworders the 
wealth, fame, and a certain blunt and liearty 
hospitality of William had made liltn ex¬ 
tremely popular; and in the Idea of conquer¬ 
ing such a kingdom as England tliere was 
tmich to tempt tho cupidity as well as to 
Inllamc their valour. Fortune, too, favoured 
William by the sudden death of Coiian, count 
of Brittany. Between this nobleman and Wil¬ 
liam there was an old and very Inveterate 
feud, andConannos'>oner learned duke Wil¬ 
liam's design upon England, than he emlca- 
voured to embarrass and prevent him by re¬ 
viving his own claim to the duchy of Nor¬ 
mandy, wlilch bo required to be set lied ui)on 
him in the event of the duke succeeding In 
Hnglainl. This demand would liave caused 
the duke much Inconvenience, but Conan 
liail scarcely made It when he died; and 
Count llc»ei, his successor, so far from seek¬ 
ing to embarrass William, sent him live 
thousaiul men under the command of bis 
son Alain. Tho carl of Flanders and the 
count of Anjou permitted their subjects to 
j.iin William’s army; and tliongli llio re¬ 
gency of Franceo.stensibly commanded him 
to lay a«lde Ills eiiteri>rl>o. the carl of Flan¬ 
ders, who was at the lieail of ilie regency 
nml who was his fatlier-ln-law. took care 
to let tho I'Tonch nobility know that no ob- 
Btructinn would i»e olTenal to thelrenllsthitf 
under William. Still mure Important aid 
and enconrageincnt wore afforded to Wil¬ 
liam by the einperor Henry IV., who not 
only aaslste<l him In levying men in his do¬ 
minion. but also promised protect Ibo 
iluchy of Normamly (luring the duke’s at>* 
Bence: but the most hniiortaiit protecti»r 
and ciicourager of W'illiam In his pr(>jccted 
enterprise was pn]ie Alexander HI., whom 
Iheduke, with shrewd judgemout.bad eum- 


pletclywon to his Interests by voluntarily 
making him the mediator between them. 
The grc.at anxiety of the papal courts to 
have an Influence as well over the temporal 
as over the spiritual affairs of the nation 
would have rendered this one stroke of 
William’s policy quite decisive of Alexan¬ 
der’s conduct; but that pontiff was still 
further interested In the duke’s success by 
his belief that should the Normans concpier 
England, they would subject that nation , 
more completely than it had yet been sub¬ 
jected to the papal see. 

From the states of his own duchy Wil¬ 
liam at flrst met with some opposition, the 
supplies he required being unprcccdently 
and onerously large. But Odo, bishop of 
B.ayeux, William Fltzoshorne, count of Bre- 
toutl and constable of Normandy, with tlie 
count of Longueville and other Norman 
magnates, so effectually aided him, that 
this diniculty was gi>t over, and the states 
agreed to furnish him with all the aid, only 
under protest that thcircompllance should 
not be drawn into a precedent Injurious to 
their posterity. 

By great activity, perseverance, and ad- 
dre.ss, Wllliatn at length found lilmselfat 
the head of a magiiillcentlyappointed force 
of three tliousarid vessels of various nitcs, 
and upwards of 60,000 men; and so populiir 
had his i>urpose now heconic among the 
warriors of the continent, that he could 
probably have nearly doubled the number 
of men itad he thought it necessary to do 
so. Nor was It merely by dint of munl)ers 
that his fiirccwas Imposing. His veteran 
and di.sclplined men-at-arn>s were led by 
some of the most famous kiilghts of tlie 
age; amongwhoni he C(»uld reckon E»>stace, 
count of Boulogne. W'illiam de Wareune, 
linger de Beaumont, Hugh d’Estaples, and 
other warriors. 

While William excited tlicardour of these 
and other gallant leaders hy promising 
them rich si'oilsfrom the band they wore 
about to cmniuer for him, Tostl, the infu¬ 
riated brother of Handd, was busied by 
William'.s in-truetlons in ravaging tlie 
coasts of England, ami distracting tlic at¬ 
tention of Harold ami his subjects from 
their more redoubtable enemy's pi'cpara- 
lions. Iji conjuiuMion with Harold liar- 
drada.king of Norway. Tost i led a powerful 
llect into the Humber, and began to de¬ 
spoil the country. Morcar, duke of Nor¬ 
thumberland, and Edwin, duke of Mercia, 
pot together such forces as time wovdd 
allow, and endeavoured to beat back the 
marauders, but were put to the rout b.v 
them, ibit though the effort of these 
nohletncn was in Itself disastrously unsuc¬ 
cessful, it gave Harold time to raise a 
comi'act force and hasten to meet thcln- 
v.'iders In j'ersnn. H«* met them at Stam- 
ford-tiridge, on the Derwent, and In Hie 
action that en«iu*d the invaders were com- 
jilctelv (lefi'.'ited, and hoth Tost! and the 
king of .N'orway i>ei ished on the field. I’rince 
Olave, son of the king of Norway, was 
taken prisoner, ami the whole of the Nor¬ 
wegian fleet was raptured; but Harold, 
willi great gem‘ro>ity, gave the young 
prince Ills freedom, ami allowed hi"* 
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take twenty ships and dci.art to liis own 

'“•ThouRh this victory ami Harold's inodo- 
ratloii ^tor It Rave the Mnprllsli great roa- 
Sli to be satisfied with tlic choice they had 
made of a king, it was. in fact, very disas¬ 
trous to Hanild, as it cost hun a 
number of his best men and olllccrs at tl»e 
orcclse time when lie most needed their 
Mrvlces: and even bis returning the spoils, 
Ihougli ho was actuated by a desire to spare 
his neonie as much as possible in the ap- 
proaclihig contest with duke William, gave 
so much disgust to his soldiery, that many 
of them actually deserted, and the rest 
were discontented. His brother Gurth, ap¬ 
prehending some fatal consequences from 
this really unreasonable discontent, endea¬ 
voured to dissuade Harold from risking his 
omi person in the field against William. 
He urged tliat It would be unwise to risk 
all upon one battle, when hy retiring before 
the enemy he, who could depend upon the 
loyalty and affection of his subjects for 
abundant sui)plies, could weary out tlie in¬ 
vaders, and starve tliein intosulimission or 
retreat; and lie added, that as Harold Jiad, 
however unwittingly, sworn upon Hie re- 
Jlqiios to support instc.ad of opposing the 
duke, it would be far better f(u- him to re¬ 
frain from taking any personal part in the 
a[>proachIng contest. But Harold would 
heed no reasoning and no remonstrance; 
he was determined literally to fulfil the 
terms of his reply to William’s summons, 
and to cease to reign only In ceasing to 

After some difficulties from bad weather 
and contrary winds, in which the duke 
lost some small vessels, the Korman lleet 
appeared off the coast of Sussex, and the 
army landed at Pevenscy without ojiposi- 
tion. The duke in his hurry to leap ashore 
stumbled and fell to the ground; but he 
with great presence of mind prevented his 
soldiers from intori>rcting this accident 
Into an evil omen, by loudly’ exclaiming 
that he had now taken possession of the 
country. 

Harold, who had approached with his 
army, sent a monk to duke William to de¬ 
mand his Immediate departure from tlie 
kingdom.* William, who was equally con¬ 
fident of success, replied that he would, if 
Harold chose, put the issue upon a single 
combat, and thus spare the effusion of 
blood; but Harold declined this proposal, 
and said that the god of battles would soon 
decide between them. 

The eve of the momentous day of strife 
was passed by tlie Normans in i>rayer, and 
In confessing their sins to the host of 
monks by wlioni they were accompanied ; 
but the English, more confident or more 
reckless, gave themselves up to wassail and 
merriment. 

Early in the morning the duke addressed 
the principal leaders. He represented to 
tuem that they had come to conquer a fine 
Cvoiiti’y from the hands of a usurper,whose 
bci jury amid not fail to call down destruc- 
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' tion Upon his lic-ad; tliat if they fought 
valiantly their success was certain, Init that 
if any, from cowardice ortrcachcry, should 
retreat, tlicy would infallibly jicrisli be¬ 
tween .1 furious enemy and the sea towards 
whieli lie would drive tlicm. His address 
Hin.^hed, the duke formed his Immense 
force into tlirce tlivision.®,—the choice and 
heavy-armed infantry, the arcliers .and 
light-armed Infantry, by Huger dc Mont¬ 
gomery, and the cavalry, wliicli flanked 
both those divisions, under his own inline' 
diate leading. 

Harold liad chosen his ground with great 
judgement. His force was disposed upon 
tlic slope of a rising ground and the flanks 
were secured against cavalry, in which lie 
w.as but weak, by deep trendies. In tlii.*’ 
position he resolved to await tlic attack of 
the enemy, and he placed himself on foot, 
accompanied by his brothers Gurtli and 
Ecofwiii, at tlie he.ad of his infantry. Tlic 
first attack of the N’oniians was fierce, but 
the steadiness with wlilcli tlicy were met 
and the great difficulty of the ground com¬ 
pelled them to retire, and Die English pur¬ 
sued and threw tlietn into a disoi'der which 
threatened to degenerate into actual rout. 
Duke William, who saw that all his liopcs 
were at this moment in jeoi)ardy,lcd on the 
flower of his cavalry, and speeillly com- 
pellcd the English to reiiiiquish tlieir hard- 
earned advantage, and retire to their origi¬ 
nal position. William now ordered up ad* 
ditlonal troops to the attack, but finding 
the English st.and firm, he made a feint of 
retreat. With far more bravery than 
judgement, the English abandoned their 
advantageous post to pursue the flying and 
seemingly terrified enemy, when tlie Nor¬ 
man infantry suddenly halted and faced the 
English, whose flanks were at the same in¬ 
stant furiously cliargod by the Norman e> 
valry. Wiiliatn was admirably obeyed by 
his troops, and the English fell in vast num¬ 
bers ; but tlie survivors liy great exertion 
regained the hill,where tlic aid and example 
of Harold enabled them to defend tliem* 
selves to greater advantage. Extraordinary 
as It may seem, the ardour of tlie Englisli 
enabled William to put the same feint into 
execution a second time, and with equal ad¬ 
vantage to himself, though the main body 
of Harold's army still remained firniiy cn- 
trenched upon the hill. But galled by tlie 
Incessant play of William’s archers, wlio 
discharged their deadly missiles over the 
heads of the advancing heavy Infantr)', tlie 
English were at lengtli broken by tlie 
furious yet steady charges of these latter, 
and Harold and both his brotijers being 
slain, tlie English lied and were pnrsned 
wiili terrible slanghtor by the victorious 
Normans. William did not gain this im¬ 
portant victory wiiliout vastioss, the battle 
having been continued witli almost un¬ 
abated fury on both sides from morning \ 
until evening. Tlie dead body of the 111- ' 
fat«'d Harold w.as found, and, liy tlie orders 
of the tluke, restored to his mother ; and tlie 
Normans liaving solemnly returned thanks 
for their signal triunipli, inarched onward 
to pursue their advmilage. i 

ll.'id the Eiigiisli siill possessed royal 
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of the hJpli courage and poptUarlty rnAPTER xiir 

of Harold, Duke William, in spite of !){<: Hrst „/wirttA>f i w^/zi/Jn 

brilliaiusuccess.miglitforyearshavcbecn ^ 

harassed by the noccislty of continually 11 iWinm tAe 0 ?« 5 uerc>r. 

fighting sniall and Indecisive battles In TiiR principal English nndNonnan nohlllty 
every province of the kingdom. But Edgar being ^senii>Ied In Wostininstcr abbey 
Atlieling, the only S.ixonhclr to the crown, (Dec. 2.’>, lo6<5>, Aldrcd asked them if they 
had neitherthe capacltynor the reputation were willing to have WtUlam for their 
which wonldenable him loorganlseand di- king, and being answered by afUrinatlve 
reel a resistance of this stem and stubborn acciamatlons, headmonlshed him to tiphold 
description. But his mere Uncage went for the church, l«>vc justice, and execute justice 
much In the circumstances of the kingdom, with mercy; and then put the crown on hU 
and the dukes Morenr and Edwin, now the head amid the loud applauses of the spec* 
most powerful and popular men left to the tators of both n.atlons. A strong guard of 
English, prociniined Edgar, and called upon Normans surrounded the abbey, and hear* 
the people to support their Saxon sovereign ing the shouts within, they imagined that 
against the Norman Invader. In this mca- the duke was attacked ; upon which they 
snro the dukes were zealously jvssisted by Immediately fell upon the populace and 
Stlgand, archbishop of Canterbury, whose fired the houses around, and It was only by 
wealth and lunucuce made him of great great exertion and his personal i»resence 
service to them. that William was enabled to put an end to 

William, In the meantime, took posses* the outrage and disturbance, 
slon of lloinncy njul then of Dover, thus Though ho had experienced so much 
securlnghimsclf aconinmnicatlon with Ills goodwill from the principal English, Wll* 
duclty ill the event of any adverse turn of llam even yet felt doubtful how far ho 
fortune. Having given his troops aweek's might rely upon the peaceable conduct of 
rest at Dover, the duke availed himself of his new subjects, especially the sturdy 
tho time to publish to thepeoi’lo the pope’s I.ondoncrs, and he showed the jealousy ho 
bull in favour of his enterprise. It being felt by causing strong fortresses to bo 
a document which lie well knew would have erected to overawe tho English and serve 
a great effect upon thcsupcTstltlous minds as places of refuge for his own people, 
of the multitude, and thus disincline them A.n. 1067. — His jealousy of his new sub- 
to aid tho resistance planned by their jecis wasstlll furlhcrsliown by hlsrctlring 
leaders. He then mnrclicd towards London, (mm Lotidon to Barking In Essex, where 
A large bo<ly of Londoners attonpted to ar- he held a court (or the purpi>so of receiving 
rest Ills course, but they were routi-d with the liomagc of iboso English nobles u1»o 
terrible slaughter by about fire hundred bad not been presented at the coronation, 
horse nf tho Norman advance; and this new Edrlc, surnamed tho Forester, the bravo 
disaster, together with tlie little confidence carl Coxo, Edwin and Morc.ar who li.id so 
and enthnsia.sin excited by Edgar, stj cojn* zealously though ineffectually endeavoured 
plelely dispirited the people that oven to prevent hhn from enslaving their conn* 
Morenr ami Edwin now despaired of sue- try, and a crowd of nc*b!cs of smaller note, 
ccs.s, and retired to their respective govern* waited ui'on him there, made their subniis* 
merits. All Kent submitted ; Southwark sbm in form, and wore confirmed by him 
attemptiHl some resistance, and was set oji in their authority and possessions; arid 
fire: iiml the Ntirmans seemed so wholly ir- ihongli liic new reign had eoinniencod In 
resistible, that Stlgand, arciiblshoptif ('an* war and usurpation, there was thus far 
terbury, Edgar AlJicIlng, and other leaillng every appc.aranco of Us being both a just 
nieri of the klng<lom, tendered William the and a tramiuil one. . , 

crown and made their submission to him. Having rewived the snbniisslnn of all his 
Wliii a degree of hypocrisy, which the vast principal English subjects, William now 
prc'i’amtions ho had made and the great imsled himself in distributing rewards 
tolls he had undergone for the purj’ose "f anumg the N«>rnian soldiery to whom no 
obtaining tho crown made rlillcnlous, the oweel his nexv crown. Ho was enabled to 
<luko pretended to have scnij'les ahf>ut ac- bebavc the nnwe liberally to tliein, because, 
cepllng the crown without some more f*'r* iu lulditlon to the large tro.asurc of the mi- 
in.al consent of the Knglisli pe«>plc. But ft)rtiinatc Harold wlilrh had fallen Into his 
his own friends, ashaiiK’<l of hi'* gratuitous band®, be was enriched by great presentB 
hypocrisy, or afraid tiiat his alfcctcd scni- maile to Jdm by numerous wealthy tngllsh 
pies inlghl give rise to some adverse turn who were desirous of being anvmg uie 
of cvcni.s, ivmonstrated soplalnly with him carlle.«t to worship rising sun, that 

that his feigned relnctanrc was laid aside, tliey might enlarge,or at thcleast preserve, 
and onler.s were given (or the necessary their est.atcs. As the clergy had 
preparations for his Immediate coronation, assisted him, he madcnch iwcsents tMhein 
Htigand. arcl.bMiop of Canterbury, was, ; and he ordered on abbey tubeereUtd 

acc'irding to etl<iiiefte. the pr«»per person near the site of the late haitlc, and to be 
t<. have eniwned WNllam. Hut the alacrity called after ^ __ 


'•ork. 


saying of daily masses fur 
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thAt anfnrtiniatc prince whom he had do- 
nrlved (d hmli kingdom and life. 

* ThouKh William had obtained his throne 
strictly hy conquest ftud usurp^itlnn* ho 
commenced his reign In a manner tlic best 
calculated to reconcile his subjects to their 
change of sovereigns. The pride of con* 
nucst did not blind him to the necessity of 
conciliation; and while he was In reality 
the most busy in placing ail power and In- 
Ouence In Norman hands, he lost no oppor¬ 
tunity of showing apparent favour to and 
confidence in the leading Saxons. Though 
he confiscated not only the estates of Ha¬ 
rold but also those of many of tlie leading 
men who hail sided with that unfortunate 
prince, lie in numerous cases availed lilni- 
self of slender excuses for restoring the 
properties to their rightful owners. Satis¬ 
fied that ilic Imbecility of Edgar Athchiig 
Becured the peaceable behaviour of that 
prince, he confirmed him in the earldom of 
Oxford, with which he had been invested 
by the deceased king; and, by the studied 
kindness of his demeanour towanU tlic 
Saxon nobles w'lio approarlicd him, he 
strove to add to their gnitiimlc, for the 
solid favours he conferred upon them, a 
fcelingof personal kindliness and affection. 
Nor did ho omit to secure the goodwill of' 
the people at large by maintaining among 
his troops that strict (llscipllne for which 
he had been remarkable In Normandy. 
Victors though they were, and botli ordered 
and encouraged t<i keep tlie Saxon pofuila- 
tint! in strict obedience to the new govern¬ 
ment, they were not allowed to add Inso¬ 
lence to authority, and tlie sligluest dis¬ 
order or Invasion of property was ifrnmptly 
and strictly punished. His conciliating 
policy extended to the metropolis. Tliat 
city had been warmly opposed to him, but 
liis auger for the past opposition was kept 
down by a prudent consideration of tlie 
important part so powerful a city miglit at 
a future time take either for or against 
him : and he therefore confirmed its cliarter 
and privileges as early and with as much 
apparent goodwill as he did those of the 
other cities of the kingdom. 

These Instances of justice and modera¬ 
tion produced the greater effect on account 
of the warlike fame and generally stern 
character of the king; and while liis lm-| 
posing presence and brilliant reputation ; 
caused him to be looked upon with awe 1 
wiierever he appeared, as he took care to I 
do In those parts of which he most susi>cct- 
ed the loyalty, his studied courtesy to the . 
high and benignity to the lowly t>btaincd 
him very general liking. ' 

But at the saitio time that he was thus ' 
conciliating his new subjects byjustireanji 
moderation, wliich latter, under all the cir¬ 
cumstances, might in some cases be billed 
by the stronger name of mercy, he took . 
abundant care to keep the one thing need¬ 
ful, potcer, in his own bands, while he. 
confirmed the privileges of the prosperous 
and populous cities, be built fortresses in 
many of them and carefully disarmed them i 
all. He thus commanded all the best mili¬ 
tary posts of the kingdom, and liad them 
'vnistantly occupied by his veteran soldiers; 1 


while by bestowing upon the leaders, to 
whose valour and conduct he owed so much, 
the confiscated possessions of the Saxon 
nobility and gentry, he created numerous 
minor despotisms, de|>eiidcnt t'pun bis 
sway, and vitally interested In its pros¬ 
perity. 

Uis politic mixture of rigour and mild¬ 
ness had all the success he could have an¬ 
ticipated or even wished : and the kiiigdon» 
settled down so calinlyunderlilsauthorlty, 
and so implicitly obeyeil his orders, that lie 
even considered it safe to pay a visit to 
France. On tills occasion, however, he ex- 
lilbltcd his usual policy ; while he intrusted 
the government of England to William 
Fitzosbonic and his own lialf-brotlier, Odo, 
bishop of Bayeiix, wliom lie knew tliat lio 
could safely trust both as to ability and 
fidelity, he iuvilat tlie principal S.ixons to 
accompany him <ui his journey, thus making 
tliern hosttiges whileseemlng to make tliein 
attendants upon his state and coiiii>aiuons 
in Ills pleasure. Among the personages 
whom he tlius deprived of the power, even 
supi>osingthem to have the will, of exciting 
any disturbances during bis absence, were 
the earls Edwin and .Morcar, and Stigarid, 
archbishop of Cantotburj', of wliosc faith 
he was somewhat dftubiful on account of 
their opposition to him when he first In¬ 
vaded their country. He also took with 
him Edgar Atheliiig, wliose vco’ name he 
tliought likely to prove a spell to temjit the 
English to rchcllioii, and numerous per¬ 
sonages who, though of less note, had great 
inlluence from wealth or civil or ecclesias¬ 
tical station. 

Though William on arriving In his old 
dominion played the hos]>itahle host to his 
English attendants; and thoiigli they, 
anxious to furnish him with every Induce 
nieiit to continue in his gracious and just 
course, wore joyful and contented coun¬ 
tenances, and endeavoured to do honour to 
tliclr new master by dlsplayine before his 
ancient subjects tlicir utmost wealth and 
magnificence, they were in secret much 
galled and Irritated by the insolent supe¬ 
riority which the Norman barons and cour¬ 
tiers did not fall to assume. 

Tlie complete submission and order to 
whlcli William had reduced the kingdom 
of England, a submission and order so per¬ 
fect as to encouragea monarch naturally so 
suspicious and politic to pay a transmarine 
visit within a quarter of a year from the 
dale of liis hostile landing in that kingdom, 
seems almost incredible, and can only be 
accounted for by the prodigious power and 
vindictiveness attributed toll ini personally. 
But Normandy is the near neiglibour of 
England; and, on the slightest intimation 
from Odo and Pitzosboriie, William could 
speedily return In person to exert hie 
dre.adod power In repressing rebellion, and 
to manifest his terrible vindictlvcnes.s In 
punishing the revolted ; how then are 
to accoont for the personal absence of the 
king almost immediately producing revolt 
In England ? Arc we to suspect that Wtl- 
Ham absented bimself piirjHisely to enc-oi*- 
rage revolt, not doubt^n.g that theEngllai, 
deprived of tlieir bc.st and most zo^otu 
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friends and leaders, who were Jn close 
attcndiinco upon him, would easily be put 
down by his victorious army, and that he 
would thus, without any risk to his new 
conquest, acquire a plausible right to make 
a vast and sweeping transfer of the pro¬ 
perty of the kingdom from Saxon to Nor¬ 
man hands? Or shall we rather suppose, that 
the Saxon population willingly remained 
quiet while the personal presence of tho 
stern and strict conqueror prevented his 
officers and soldiers from trampling and 
oppressing tho conquered; and that the 
hitter were so ill-treated during his al>- 
scnco 06 to be driven Into an utter reck¬ 
lessness of consequences? Tim ttrst sup¬ 
position, tliough anything but Iionoural>le 
to William, tallies indlfTerently well with 
Ills dark and deep policy; the latter is In 
the very nature of tilings iilghly pn)hable. 
Perhaps, however, the truth lies between. 
William's wislies and views wjuld, no 
doubt, govern tho chief men among tlie 
Normans left in Kngland, as to tiie greater 
or less degree of severity they sliould ex¬ 
ercise during his absence in keeping the 
Norman soldiery in order; ami tho latter 
would bo abundantly ready to avail them- 
selvea of any relaxation Intlio strlctnessof 
disetpitno to which they had been accus¬ 
tomed, without greatly troubling tliem- 
sclves to dive into tho politic motives In 
which tliat relaxation Itnd Us origin. And 
this view of the case Is the more reasonable, 
because, wlillo policy obliged WilUnm to 
conciliate the Raxous at the commenoo- 
ment of his reign, tlio vastness and tlic 
number of the Norman claims upon him 
must iiave made liim much in want of 
more extended means to s.atl.«fy tlicm than 
his early ostentation of lenity liad left 
him; and, certainly, the Ntirman knights 
and leaders, who were so sure to pnffft 
by new conflscatlons of Raxon pn)|)crty, 
would not be slow to provoke tlie Saxon 
population, by every Insult and injury In 
their power, to such conduct .aswould lead 
to c«)nnscatlon. This view of the rase, 
finally, is much strengtheneil by the Impro- 
babiliry that so suspicious and i>olitic a 
person as William w<mld so early liavi* ex¬ 
posed ills new conquest to danger, however 
guarded against by tlie trustiness of liiosc 
left to rule ffir him. In more childish Im- 
p.atlciico to dazzle the eyes of his ancient 
sniijccts with his new sr)lcndour, and with¬ 
out some deep and Important ulterior 
view. 

From whatever c.ause, however, it Is quite 
certain, very soon after tho conqueror’s de¬ 
parture for Normaixly the Enirlish began 
tooxhililt symptoms of Impatience under 
their yoke. Kent, which liad been tliellrst 
to submit to him after the great battle of 
Hastings, was now also the llrst to t.ake 
mlvaiitago of his absence and rebel against 
his autliorlty. Headed by Eustace, count 
of noulogiic, they not only did much da¬ 
mage In the open country, but even b.ad the 
boldness to attempt the capture of Dover 
eastle; and almost at the same time Edric 
the Forester, wlio.se i)ossesslons lay towanls 
toe Welsh border, leagued himself avith 
some discontented Welsh cbieflainsbeing 


Induced to do so by the wanton insolence 
with which some of the Norman leaders In 
the nclghbourliood had spoiled his property. 
These attempts at openly opposing tiie 
Normans were too hastily and loosely made 
to be successful, but they served to fan 
Into a name tlic smouldering ttres of dis¬ 
content whicl) secretly, but no loss steadily, 
burned in the heart of the people. Not 
merely to revolt against the Norman rule, 
but to rise on the same day In every village 
and town in the nation and massacre the 
Normans to a man, was now made the ob¬ 
ject of a general conspiracy among the 
Saxon population; aiul so general and so 
determined was the frenzied desire to carry 
this object into effect, that e.arl Coxo, hav- 
ing refused to place lilmself at the head of 
Ills numerous serfs, was actually put to 
death as an enemy to his country and an 
ally of the Nonnaii oppressors. 

Information of the rebellious state of his 
new kingdom was speedily conveyed to Wil¬ 
liam, who hastenedoverand applied himself 
to the task of punishing those who had 
openly revolted, and of Intimidating those 
who, though still Jn outward appearance 
loyal, might bo contemplating a similar 
course. The estates of the revolted were, as 
a matter of course, confiscated; and William 
tbu.s obtained a large Increajse of sure 
means to gratify ibe rapacity of hlsinjTml 
dons and to insure tbeir zeal and fidelity. 
But while he thu.s availed himself to the 
utmost of a plausible reason for confisca¬ 
tion or plunder, and at the very moment 
when he at once insulted and oppressed 
the .Saxon people by relmpo.«ing the tax of 
daiu'(jcUt so esi»ccially onerous and odious 
to them, bo with consummate art preserved 
an nppc.arancc of modenition and of strict 
adherence to justice, by ordering the resto¬ 
ration to their pos.sessions of Saxons who 
had been violently and un jiistlydlspossessed 
during his absence in Normandy. By this 
plausible measure be at once taught his 
subordinates that he wovdd allow no wrong 
to bo done Imt with bis own sanction, pro 
cured a certain popularity among the Sax¬ 
ons, and obtained a sort of anticipative 
counter-plea against the complaints that 
might be made of his subsequent injus¬ 
tice, even though It should be displayed 
towanls the verj’ proprietors whom he now 
restored. 

A.i>. Ibos.—Tlio activity, watchfulness, 
and seviTiiy of William rcmlered the gene¬ 
ral rising of ilic Saxons wholly impracti¬ 
cable : but me desire for it had spread too 
widely to pass away without some appeals 
to anus, however ill-conrcrtcd and partial. 
The inhabitants of E.xetcr, a city which had 
always been among the greatest sufferers 
from invador.s, and in which great Influence 
was possessed by Gitlia, motlier of the de¬ 
ceased Harold, ventured openly to brave 
the resentment of William by refusing toad- 
inita Nonnarfgarrison within Its walls: and 
when the men Exeter armed in support 
of this determination, they were instatul.v 
joined by a vast number of Devonshire and 
Cornwall men. But the more pruaent 
ajiiong their leaders, greatly influenced, na 
doubt, by sciffsb consideratiiuis no sounei 
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lie«rd thst William was npivroacliing them 
w“h a vast body of his dlscl|>llned and un¬ 
sparing troops, than they coiinL-slled sub¬ 
mission, and Induced thclrfollowers to send 
the king hostages for their good behaviour. 
But as it is ever far easier to excite the 
multitude to revolt than to lay the spirit of 
violence when once raised, the people broke 
out anew even after the delivery of the 
hostages. They so»»n found they had to do 
with one who had little inclination to halt 
St half measures. Ho Immediately drew up 
his force underihe walls of the place, and 
by way of showing the revolted people how 
little mercy they had to expect from him, 
he barbarously caused the eyes of «»ne of 
the hostages to he put out. This stern and 
savage severity had all tlie effect lie expect¬ 
ed from it; the people instantly sulnnitted 
themselves to his mercy, and he contented 
nimself with placing a strong guard in 
their city. GItha, whoscwcallli would have 
ftirnlshed n rich booty for William and his 
followers, was fortunate enough to escape 
to Flanders with the wlxileof her treasures. 
The submissive example of Exet«‘r was 
speedily followed by Cornwall; and William, 
having strongly garrisoned it, relnniod 
wltli his army to Winchester, where lie 
then held his court, and being now joined 
by queen Matilda, wlio bad not previously 
thought it safe to visit her new kingdom, 
he caused her coronation to be solemnised 
with much pomp. Soon after this cero- 
' mony the queen presented her husband 
with their fourth son, Henry; the three 
elder brothers of this prince, Uobert, Itich- 
ard, and William, were born and still re¬ 
mained in Normandy. The signal success 
and ease with which the king had quelled 
the rev«)lt in the west did not prevent dis¬ 
turbances arising in other parts of the 
coutitry. In fact, such disturbances were 
almost Inevitable; fur the Norman chiefs 
who were posted in various parts of the 
kingdom were far loo much interested in 
causing confiscation, to imitate even the 
pretences made to niodei-ation by their 
prince, and tlieir c.xactions and insolence 
were sucli as to be well calculated to excite 
the discontent and resistance of a far more 
patient and orderly people than the Saxons. 
In the north, where, being remotefroni the 
king’s immediate authority, the Norman 
nobles had probably carried their licence 
loan Intolerable extent, the people were 
enraged to so bold a temper, that Edwin 
and JInrear thought it not impolitic to 
l)lace themselves at their head; antici¬ 
pating, it would seem, an effectual opi»osi- 
tlon to Uie hated rule of the invader. Tlieir 
cause seemed the more likely to be success¬ 
ful, because, in addition to the mnnherand 
resolution of the Siixons in revolt, tliey had 
the promise of support from Malcolm, king 
of Scotland, Blethyn, prince of Wales, who . 
was related to them, and Sweyn, king of 
Denmark, who had a personal and jiecu- 
llar Interest in the success of the Saxon 
cause. 

The conduct of Edwin and Morcar on 
William's Brst Invasion, when they only 
Withdrew their opposition on perceiving 
*lmt they could no longer rely upon the 


zealous cotiin'niilon of the people, sulTl. 
cicntly attests their sincere love of country 
Hut we must not omit to state, that on 
this occasion of rising in (lie north the no¬ 
blemen In question were to a considerablo 
extent Inlluenced by private animosity. 
How seldom, alas! is even the purest pa¬ 
triotism free from all taint of sclllsh and 
personal feeling! 

To high-spirited nobles, like Edwin and 
Morcar, the mere indications of distrust 
which William could not, with all his po¬ 
licy, wholly avoid giving, would have been 
highly offensive in themselves. Hut as re¬ 
garded Edwin, the distrust manifested by 
the king assumed a deeper tint of offence, 
inasmuch as he manlfesicJ it by an ar¬ 
bitrary and capricious refusal to perform 
the promise be liad made on .a-scending the 
throne, to give to that nobleman the hand 
of his daughter In marri.ige. This affront, 
implying so much distrust, and, certainly, 
giving the rejected suitor and his brothiT 
good reason to infer the foregone detiTini- 
nation of still further ami more direct 
proofs of the king’s ill-will, nudonbtedly 
had its influence in causing the brothers 
openly to put themselves at the head of the 
present revolt. 

However little reason William had to 
expect a new outbreak so soon after llio 
example he had made in the w<’st, he was 
not, In the military sense of the word at 
least, suriirised. His troops were con¬ 
stantly kept in marching order,and tlioneh 
they were di.stributed over a large sjiace 
of country, their lines of eomimmication 
were so arranged that a vast number could 
on the shortest notice be a<sombled in 
one compact body. The ln^tailt, there¬ 
fore, that be was Informed of this new 
revolt, ho set out for the north by forced 
marches; caused Warwick and Nottingham 
castles to be strongly garrisoned muler the 
respective command of IH iiry do Hcamnont 
and William Peverll, and n-ached York 
with such unexpected celerity, that lie ni>- 
peared in front of the astonished insur¬ 
gents before they had received any of the 
foreign aid upon wliich they had so greatly 
reckoned when forming their plans. Ed¬ 
win and Morcar, togetlier with another 
very powerful noble who had t.akeii part 
with Ihein, wisely gave up all thought of 
making any resist.ance with their very in- j 
ferlor force, and wore received into the 
king’s peace and pardon. He not onl> 
s])arcd them in person, but in tlieir I'os- i 
sessions also; still ronnscailoiis were too ' 
essential a part of bis means of cunsoli- 
datingand perpetuating his power, to be ' 
generally dispensed with. While the load¬ 
ing men were thus allowed to escape im¬ 
poverishment as well as the more severe 
imnishmcnt of rebellion, their humbler 
and, comparatively, unoffending followers 
were mulcted with the most merciless se¬ 
verity. Tlic whole secret of his clemency 
to the three powerful leaders whom we 
have named seems to have been iiis doubt 
whether he could just then crusJi them 
without a risk more than proportion Jd to 
the gain. 

The failure of this rebellion In the nortbt 
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ind th© peace made between William and 
Malcolm of Scotland, which seemed to cut 
off all IioiKJ of future aid from that mouarch. 
Impressed the whole nation with a hope¬ 
less sense of utter and unfriended suh- 
jcctlon. The multitude muttered the deep 
curses to which they dared not give louder 
utterance, and prepared to toll on in their 
ordinary routine, and hear more or less oi>- 
pression as the caprice or the policy of 
their tyrants might determine. But the 
hopelessness of braver and more passionate 
spirits was of a less passive kind, Unalde 
to freo their land fn>m the rule of the 
oppressor, they at least had philosopiiy 
enough to abandon Hand seek freer homes 
in stranger climes, whence they could re¬ 
turn should a brlgtitcr day beam upon Eng¬ 
land. Among those who thus voluntarily 
went Into exile was Edgar Atlieling, who. 
with his sisters Margaret and Christina, 
sought peace In Scotland. Malcolm not 
only showed every kindness to the Illus¬ 
trious exiles, but married Margaret; and 
partly on account of the cotmectlon ho 
thus formed with the most illustrious of 
the Sjixon families, though mainly, per¬ 
haps. with the politic view of strengthen¬ 
ing his kingdom, he gave ready shelter to 
all Saxons, of whatever rank, who sought 
It In his dominions. 

If many of tlic English were driven Into 
exile by despair of being able to free their 
Country, not a few of tho Normans began 
to grow wcar>' of living in a land so fre¬ 
quently dtsturbed, and among a pcoi)Ie to 
whom they felt tliaC they were so tho¬ 
roughly hateful, that their lives ns well as 
possessions would Infallibly be forfeited 
should that people get the upper hand of 
tlieni for even a single day. This weari¬ 
ness, ntf>reovcr, was by no means exclu¬ 
sively contlned to the ino.nner sort. Many 
of ilic higher chieftains, and among them 
Humphrey dcTelioiand Hugh duBnitesmll, 
rei|tiestc'd their disinlssiil and permission 
to return home. Tlio king could scarcely 
refuse cotnplituico with such a request, but 
he revoked his grants In the case of nil who 
made It, telling them that the baud and its 
defenders must go together. Anu though 
some of his bravest leaders left him upon 
these unfriendly terms, he Imd little occa¬ 
sion to regret them, for his liberality and 
ample means of dlsidayiiig it insured him 
abundattcc of new adventurers, not merely 
willing but eager to enlist under bis 
banner. 

A.D. loco.—The departure of so manynml- 
routeiilB from England had by no means 
the effect, as it niightscem certain to have, 
of diminishing the chances of disturbances. 
Tlic voluntary exiles carried their griefs 
and their rancour with them, and lost no 
opportunity of iimking friends fur England 
and foes for England's Norman tyrants. 
Nor did tliey want for a rallying point. 
When Harold fell, bravely battling against 
the invaders, his tlirce sons, Godwin, 
Edmond, and 31agnuR, souglit shelter in 
Ireland. They were well received by the 
princes and chlefsof that wild comito'.and 
soon became very popular among Ihcin. 
Enraged at the cause of their exile from 
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England, and constantly surrounded by 
such practical lovers of strife as the Irish 
princes of that time, they imturolly began 
to contemplate a descent upcu England, 
and to calculate what aid they could rely 
ui>on beyoud that which Ireland's own wild 
chieftains and strife-loving kerns could 
afford them. Denmark they could with 
tolerable certainty depend upon ; and they 
hoped that both Scotland and Wales would 
be Induced to aid them when the strife 
should once fairly be afoot. Encouraged 
by these confldent expectations of aid, they 
landed with a considerable but disorderly 
force upon the const of Devonshire. But 
Instead of flnding the English peasantry 
flocking around them, grateful for their 
coming and eager to join In their enter¬ 
prise, they, on the contrary, hail scarcely 
sot fui»t upon the shore when they found 
themselves vigorously assailed by the 
trained hirelings of the Norman, under tlio 
command of Brian, son of tho uiunt of 
Brittany, who worsted them In several 
l>etty battles, and at length drove them 
back, with much loas and some disgrace, to 
their vessels. 

Unsuccessful ns this attempt of the sons 
of Harold wus In Itself, It served as a signal 
for numerons risings, especially in the 
northern pan of tliu kingdom. The North¬ 
umbrians rose, ti>uk Durham by surprise, 
and slew upwards of seven hundred men, 
among whom was the governor, Uobert du 
C«)myu, to wliosc negligence the Saxons 
I were s:ild to have been mainly Indebted for 
their success. Prom Durliam the incllna- 
tlmi to rcv»)lt spread to York. There tho 
governor, Uobert Kitz-Richard, and many 
of his people, wore slain; and the second 
ill command, William Mallet, secured the 
r.istle, to which the rebels pr«ini>tly laid 
siege. They were aided in this bold attempt 
by the Danes, who now landed from three 
hundred ships, and by the appeamnre 
among tliein of Edg^ir Athellng, who was 
accompanied by sevcnil Saxon exiles of 
mnk and some Influential Scots, who pro¬ 
mised the aid of large numbers of their 
r^untrymen. The castle of York was so 
strong and so well garrisoned, tinv* \t is 
probable It might easily have ht\d out 
against all the rude and unsclentiflc attacks 
th:ic the revolted Northumbrians and tbeir 
allies could liavo made upon it, but for an 
accident. William Slallet, tlie gallant de¬ 
fender of the Gistle, perceiving that some 
bouses were situated so iie.ar.asto connnand 
a portion of the walls, ordered them to be 
ftred, lest tliey should serve as works for 
the iieslegers. But tire is a servant as un¬ 
certain and uncontrollable as It Is swift. A 
brisk wind carried the flames beyond tho 
houses which were specially devoted to 
their destroying ministry ; everywhere the 
flames found abundant fuel, nearly all the 
buildings being of wood; and the conflagra¬ 
tion. defying the inadequate means by 
which the people tried to stop it, destroyed 
nearly tlic whole of the city, which even at 
that time wtis very p<ipul<ius. The alarm 
and confusion which were caused by this 
event cn.abled the rebels to carry the castle 
by storm; and scarcely a luiui of the gar- 
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rtgon. uumhering nearly three thousand, 
wli s^d alive. Ilcreward, an East A»». 
5lSn nolileman. at the wnie time 'vrox;glj^l 
n fell confusion and difficulty to tbe Nor- 
mSns* cutting oil their nmrclilng parties 
Sid retiring with their spoils to tlio Isle of 
Kir Somerset and Dorset were In arms to 
• man * and Devon and Cornwall also rose, 
with the exception of Exeter, which ho- 
nourahly testified its sense of the clemency 
twice shown to all Its population save one 
unfortunate hostage, and held Its gates 
closed for the king even against Us nearest 
nelghbimrs. Edric ilie Forester, who had 
many causes of quarrel with the Normans, 
allied liimself with a numerous h«jdy of 
Welsh and not only maintained himself 
R/talnst the Norman force under Kitxos- 
htimc and earl Urian, but also laid siege to 
the castle of Shrewsbury. 

Wlien to those Instances of open and 
powerful rebellion we add Innumerable 
petty revolts in other parts and the unlvcr- 
Siil hostility and restlessness of the S;ixons, 
It will be admitted that there was enough 
In the state of the country to have made 
the boldest of monnrehs anxious. And 
William was anxious, but undismayed. To 
his eagle eye a single glance revealed where 
force was absolutely requisite, and where 
bribery would still more readily succeed. 
To the Danes, who were headed by Osborne, 
brother of the king of Denmark, and by 
Harold and Canute, sons of that monarch, 
lie well knew that the freedom of the 
country was a mere pretext, and that their 
rml hirentive to strife was desire of gain. 
Them heat once rc.solved to buy off; and 
he quickly succeeded in getting them to 
retire to Denmark, by paying them a sum 
of money in hand and giving tliem leave to 
l>lunder the cojusi t.n their way. Deserted 
liy so considcniblo an ally, the native 
lo.adcrs became alarmed, and William found 
no difficulty in piusuading W.-iiiheof, who 
had been made governor of York by the 
Siixonson their taking tlic castle by storm, 
to submit on promise of favour; a promise 
which the king strictly kept, Cospatric 
followed tlic example, and was made earl of 
Northumberland: and Edric the Forester 
also submitted and was taken into favour. 
Edgar Atheliiig had no course Q]>en to him 
but to hasten back to Scotland, for, while 
the loss of all his allies rendered any strug¬ 
gle on his part so hopeless that it would 
have been ridiculous, he feared, and with 
great apparent reason, that his Saxon blood- 
royal >Yould Incite William to put him to 
death. The king of Scotland, to whose 
tardy coming the confederates in some de¬ 
gree owed their ill success, seeing that 
the northern confederacy was broken up, 
marched his troops back again. The failure 
in the north struck terror Into the rebels 
throughout the kingdom; and William 
saw all his late opponents subject to him, 
save Hereward, who still maintained Ills 
partisan warfaie—owing his protection 
to the difficulty of access to his swumi>y 
ruUeat. 


CHAPTER XIV, 

* The Iteign of WiLM Ail I. (eoitUnned.) 

A.n. 1070.—IlAVixo by force and policy dls- 
slpatcd the confederacy which had threat* 
ened him, William now determined to 
show that whatever kindness and favour 
he might extend to individual Saxons, whe¬ 
ther from genuine good feeling or from 
deep policy, the great body of the people 
had no mercy to hope from him. And as 
tli.> north had l»ecn especially troublesome 
to him, so he selected that part to be the 
first to feel how terrible his wrath could be. 
Between the rivers Humber and Tees, a 
vast expanse of sixty miles of country, as 
fertile as it was beautiful, was by his stern 
order utterly laid waste. The cattle and 
such other proi>crty as could be conveyed 
away became the booty t>f the Norman 
soldiery; tlic houses were bjirned to tlio 
ground, and the wretched Inhabitnnts left 
to pcrisli \jpon their desnhitod lamis.without 
shelter, without food, anu wltlnnii hope or 
pity. Vast numbers of lliem made their 
way Into the lowlands of Scotland, but 
many there wore who could not do so, or 
were SC) attached to the site of their once 
happy homes, that they remained in the 
woods, and perished slowly by hunger or 
the terrible diseases produced by exposure 
to the elements. It Is aticulatcd that by 
this one act of merciless severity not fewer 
th.aiia hundred thousand Sa.xons miserably 
l)€rished! 

Though the north was thus esi)eclally 
marked out for the extertninating rigour 
of the Conqueror, the rest of the counti-y 
was by no means allowed to escj/ye. The 
unsuccessful revolts had jdaced nearly all 
the great latidludders of tiie nation at his 
mercy; for they, ))eingcspcci;illy interested 
In throwing off his yoke, bad tiearly to a 
man l>ccn Implicated either by personal 
api'canincc In the field or by furnishing 
supplies. Hitherto, the king, as a mattei 
of i>ollcy, had affected something like mo¬ 
deration and mercy in ]»utting the laws of 
attainder and forfeiture Into effect. But 
now he no longer needed to pursue that 
wily policy; the unsuccessful attempts to 
shake off his .authority had tenninated in 
making it absolute and even unassailable. 
The w hole nation lay bound hand and foot 
at his pleasure, and he pn>cecded so to dis¬ 
pose of the lands tlint he In fact berainc 
the one great landlord of the nation. No 
one knew belter than he did that the pro¬ 
perty of a nation is Its power; and that 
power of the Saxons he now transferred to 
the Normans in addition to their terrible 
powerof the sword. No antiquity of family, 
n<» excellence of character, could s.ave the 

I .Saxon proprietor from being despoiled of 

I his possessions. The more powerful and 
popular the family, the more necessary 
was its abasement and Impoverishment to 
the completion of Wiin.am’s purpose: he 
who had taken any share in the revolts wax 
nmlcted of Ills property, and assured that 
be owed It to the king's great lenity that 
bis life was spared ; and he who bad taken 
no such part, but was convicted of the 
crime of being wealthy, was equally de- 
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spoiled, lest his wealth should at some 
luture time lead hliu Into rebellious oruc- 
tlccs. 

Haring thus effected the utter spoliation 
ol the uoble and wealthy Saxons, William’s 
next care was to dispose of the lands of 
England In such wise as to give himself 
the most absolute power over them; and 
here he had no need of any invenilvo 
genius—he had merely to apply to England 
the old feudal law of France and his native 
Normandy. Having largely added to the 
already large demesnes of the crown, he 
divided all the forfeited lands—wiiich might 
almost without hyperbole be said to be all 
the lands of England—into baronies, which 
baronlcshe conferred upon his bravcstnnd 
most trusty leaders, not in fee-simple, but 
as Uefs hold upon certain payments or ser¬ 
vices, for the most part military. The in¬ 
dividual grants thus made were iuniihely 
too vast to bo actually held In use by the 
Individual grantees, who, therefore, par¬ 
celled theinout to knightsand vass;ils,wljo 
held of them by the same suit and service 
liy which they held from their lord para¬ 
mount, the king. And that the feudal law 
might universally obtain In Eiigiaud, and 
tliat there might be no exception or quali- 
llcation to the paramount lordship of the 
king over the whole land, even the few 
Saxon proprietors who were not directly 
wid by attainder deprived of their lands 
were compelled to hold them by suit and 
service fn)m some Norman baroji, who in 
his turn did suit and service for them to 
tl)c king. 

Considering the superstition of the ago, it 
might have been supposed that the church 
vould have been exempted from William’s 
O’rannous arrangement, but though, as 
wo shall presently have occasion to show, 
he was anxious to uxalt thepowerof Romo, 
be was not the less dotenuined that even 
Rome should bo second to him in power 
In his own dominions. He called upon 
the bishops and abbots fur <iult-rcnts in 
peace, and for their (piota of knights and 
tnen-at-arins when he should be at war, in 
proportion to their possessions attached to 
sees or abbeys, as the aise might be. It 
was In vain that the clergy bewailed the 
tyranny of the king, which, now that It 
affected themselves, they discovered to be 
quite Intolerable: and It was equally In 
vain that tlio pope, who had so xealously 
aided and encouraged William in his inva¬ 
sion, remonstrated u|>onhls thus confound¬ 
ing thcclergy with the laity. William had 
the power of the B\v«)rd, and wailings smd 
remonstrances were alike inelfcctual to 
work any change upon his Iron will. As, 
by ctunpelllng tlic undeprived lay &»xoiis 
to hold under Norman lords, ho so com¬ 
pletely subjected them as to render revolt 
Impracticable, so he took care that heiicc'- 
forth all ecclesiastical dignities should be 
exclusively conferred upon Normans. 

But there was one Saxon, Stigand, the 
orcbblshop of Canterbury, whose authority 
was too great not to be obnoxious to the 
suspicions a;jd fears of William, the more 
especially as Stigand had both wealth and 
powerful •'uiuectlons In addition to bm 


olUcial dignity, and was a man of b>tb 
t&leiit and courage. These considerations, 
while they made William desirous cf rulm 
iiig the primate, at the same time made 
him dissemble his lutcutlous untllhe could 
securely as well as surely carry them into 
effect. He consequently seemed, by every 
civility, to endeavour to efface from the 
primate's recollection the affront offered to 
him at the coronation ; and a superQclal ob* 
server, or one unacquainted with the klug'i 
wily as well as resolute nature, would 
for a long time have imagined Stigand to 
have been one of his iirime favourites— 
fora Saxou. But whoa William had sub¬ 
dued the rest of the natiou so completely 
that ho had no fear of his attempt upon 
Stigand eliciting any powerful or perilous 
opposition, the ruiu of the primate was at 
once determined upon and wrought. And 
circumstances furnished him with an In¬ 
strument by whose means he was able 
to accomplish his unjust work whh at 
least somu appearance of judicial regu¬ 
larity. 

roi>e Alexander II., whose countenarice 
and encouragement had rendered William 
good servico in his invasion, anxious to 
leave no means vintricd of increasing the 
papal hiilucncc In England,hadoulyawait- 
ed William’s seemingly ]M-rfect establish¬ 
ment upon the throne, and he now sent'* 
over Ennenfroy, a favourite bishop, as his 
legate. This prelate, who was the first lo 
gate ever sent into England, and the king 
served each other’s ends to admiration. 
William, by receiving the legato at once, 
confirmed the friendly feeling of the I'apal 
court, and secured the services cf an au¬ 
thority competent to deal with tho primate 
and other prelates In ecclesiastical form, 
and nominally upon ecclesiastical grounds, 
while in reality merely wreaking the ven¬ 
geance of tho temporal imuiarcU ; and the 
legate, while serving as the instrument «*f 
tile king’s individual purposes,exalted both 
his own power and that of the pope in tlie 
eyes of the people. Havingfornied a court 
of bishops and abbots, with the assistance 
of the cardinals Jolm and Peter, he cited 
Stigiindto answer to three charges; viz. 
of bolding tlic bishopric of Winchester to¬ 
gether with the primacy of Canterbury ; 
of having offlcl.atcd in the pall of his prede¬ 
cessor; and of having received his own pall 
from Benedict IX., who was alleged to have 
Intruded himself Into the papacy. The 
substance of this last charge the reader 
will doubtless recognise as the pretext upon 
which William refused to be crowned by 
Stigiind ; and all the ciiarges arc so trivial 
that the mere mention of them must suf¬ 
ficiently show the animus with which they 
were made. Even the most serious charge, 
that of being a pluralist, was then com¬ 
paratively trivial; the practice being fre¬ 
quent, rarely noticed at all. and nevervistt 
ed by any more severe condemnation tbaa 
that of being compelled to resign one of the 
sees. 

But when so powerful and wilful a 
monarch as William had determined upon 
the ruin of a subject, it matters but little 
how trivial may be tho ebaetjo how m- 
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eoncluslvo the evidence; Stigaud was de- 
Sidk from his dignity by the obsequious 
^tc and thus thrown Ijelpless Into tjie 
hands of the king, who not merely confis¬ 
cated all his possessions, but also coin- 
mitted him to prison, where he lingered m 
iiiost undeserved suffering and neglect for 
the rest of his life. 

Having thus easily crushed the chief and 
l)y far the most Important Sjixon person¬ 
age of the hierarchy, William proceeded to 
bestow the same hard treatment upon 
bishops Agelric and Agelware, who, being 
formally deposed by the obse<iuIous legate, 
were Imprisoned by the king. Egolwin, 
bishop of Durliam, was marked out for the 
same fate, but he had timely waniing and 
escaped from the kingdom. Aldred, arch¬ 
bishop of York, was so grieved that, in 
having performed the ceremony of Wil¬ 
liam’s coronation, he had even Incidentally 
aided In raising up so unsparing a>i enemy 
of his brethren of the hierarchy, that liis 
mental sufferings produced a mortal dis¬ 
order, and it is said that with his dying 
breath he called down heaven’s vengeance 
upon William for his general tyninny, and 
for his especial misconduct towards the 
cliurch In direct violation of his coronation 
oath. 

Apparently regardless of the curses of 
the archbishop or of the deep hatred of tlic 
itoxoiis In general, Wiillam steadily pur¬ 
sued Ills course. Uc took care to till all 
ecclesiastical vacancies with foreigners, 
will), wliile doing their utmost to promote 
the papal authority and interests in Eng¬ 
land, were at the same time zealous sui>- 
porters of tlic authority of the king; wliotn 
they especially aided in that surest of all 
means of destroying a conquered people’s 
nationality, the introduction of the lan¬ 
guage of the conquerors into general, but 
more especially into legal use. 

In the recent general and signally un¬ 
successful revolt, the earls Morcar and Ed¬ 
win had taken no part, or, at the least, no 
open part. But now that the Conqueror 
had no longer any temptation to hypo- 
criticaland politic mildness, the situation 
of these noblemen was a truly perilous and 
difficult one. Their very lineage and the 
popularity they enjoyed among the men of 
their own race made them hateful to the 
king, who felt tliat they were constantly 
looked up to as leaders likely at some 
iKM'lod to aid the Saxons in throwing off 
his yoke. Their wealth, on the other hand, 
e.xposed them to the envy of the needy and 
gj-asplng among the Norman nobles, who 
eagerly longed to see them engaged In some 
enterprise which would lead to their at- 
tainderand forfeiture. Beingtoocertainly 
convinced that their ruin was only de¬ 
ferred, and would be completed upon the 
first plausible occasion that might present 
itself, they determined openly to brave the 
worst, and to full, if fall they must, in the 
attempt to deliver both themselves and 
their country. Edwin, therefore, went to 
bts possessions In the north to prepare his 
followers for one more struggle against the 
Norman power: and Morcar, with such fol- 
'o'veraaahe c«)Uld limnediutely command, 


joined the brave Hereward, who still main- 
tallied his position among the almost in¬ 
accessible swamps of the Isle of Ely. But 
William was now at leisure to bring his 
gigantic power to bear upon this cliief 
shcltiT of the comparatively few Saxons 
who still dared to strive against Ids tyranny. 
He caused a large number of flat-bottomed 
punts to be constructed, by wblclilie could 
land upon the Island, and by dint of vast 
labour he made a practicable causeway 
through the morasses, and surrounded the 
revolted with such aii overwlielmiiig force, 
that a surrender ut discreiiim was the only 
course that could be taken. Herewnrd, 
however, made bis w;iy tbrougli the enemy, 
and, having gained the sea, continued, upon 
that clement, to be so daring and cflective 
an enemy to the Normans, that William, 
who had enougli generosity remaining to 
value even in an enemy a spirit so con¬ 
genial to his own, voluntarily forgave liiiu 
all his acts of opposition, and restored him 
to his estate and to his standing in tim 
country. Earl Morcar, and Egelwin, tin 
bishop of Durham, were taken among the 
revolted, and thrown into prison, where 
llie latter speedily perished, either of grief 
or from the severities inliicted upon him. 
Edwin, on the new success of the king in 
c.apturing the garrison of the Isle of Ely, 
set (lut for Scotland, where he was certain 
of a warm welcome. But some miscreaiil 
who was in tlic secret of Ills route divulged 
It to a party of the Normans, who overtook 
him ere lie could reach the border, and in 
the conflict that ensued he was slain. His 
gallantry liad made him admired even liy 
his enemies, and botli Normans and Saxons 
joined in lamenting his untimely end. Tlio 
king of Scotland, who had lent his aid to 
the revolted, was compelled to submit to 
the victorious William; and Edgar Athe- 
ling, no longer able to depend upon safety 
cveu in Scotland, threw himself upon Wil¬ 
liam’s mercy. The Conqueror, who seems 
to have held the character of that prince In 
the most entire contempt, not only gave 
him life and liberty, but even allowed him 
a pension to enable him to live in comfort 
as a subject In that land of which he ought 
to have been tlicsovercign. 

Upon this occasion, as upon all others, 
William's policy ni.iUc clemency and seve¬ 
rity go hand in hand. While to the load¬ 
ing men of the revolted lie showed eitlier 
comparative or positive lenity, he visited 
the common herd with the most frightful 
rigour, putting out the eyes and ciitting 
off the hands of very many of them, and 
sending them forth in this horrible con¬ 
dition as a warning totbeirfellow-countiy- 
nien. 

A.D. 10"3.—From England William was 
now obliged to turn his attention to France. 
Tlie province of Maine in that country had 
been willed to him, before be became king 
of England, by count Herbert. Recently tlie 
people, encouraged by William’s residence 
In England, and rendered discontented by 
the vexatious oppression of tl.e Norman.^, 
to whom he had intrusted the government, 
rose and e.xpellcd them ; to which decisive 
Course tlicy were eucouraged by Folke 
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wrt8 Hfillj, Would bare succeeded to the 

complete subjection of Eng. 

Maine, and he ao- 
^ went over with a large force, 
chlellj coini>oscd of English from thedis* 
irlcts most prone to revolt. TN’ltli the«e 
troops, who exerted rhcmselves greatly hi 
the hope of winning the favour of a nic- 
nnreb whose power they had no longer any 
means of shaking off, and with a suniclent 
number of natives of Normandy to Insure 
him nplnst any treachery on the imrt of 
the English, he entered Maine, and com¬ 
pelled the submission of that province, and 
Iho rellmiul.>hmcnt by the earl of Anjou of 
all pretensions to It. ^ 

1074.—While William was thus suc¬ 
cessful in France, England was disturbed. 
*'‘iF Engllsli, lull by tlio most pow- 

king’s own favourite Nonnans. 
Obedient to their leader In the Hold, the 
Norman barons wero accustomed In civil 
life to deem themselves perfectly Inde¬ 
pendent ; and those feudal chiefs having In 
llieir own territory absolute j>o\vcr» even to 
tne Infliction of dentli upon olTenUers, were 
too sovereign to brook without reluctance 
the arbitrary way in which Wiiiimn wasac- 
rnstomed to Issue and enforce his tirUers. 
The consequence was a very general, tiujugh 
hitherto a secret, discontent among the 
Nonimii barons of England. The long- 
smouldering discontent was brought to 
Ilglit by the arbitrary’Intcrferenco of the 
king In the domestic affairs of lloger son 
of Ills favourite Flf/.osbonie. Itoger, who 
had beetj created earl of Hereford, wished 
to give his sister In marriage to Ralph dc 
(tunder, earl of Norfolk, and, nther as a 
rwpectful formality than In thecxpcclatlon 
that the king would Interpose any obst.a- 
cle, had requested his sanction, which 
William nrblti-nrlly.and without assigning 
a reason, refused. Surprised, and still more 
Indignant, at the king’s refusal, both the 
carls determined that the marriage should 
proceed notwlihstniidlng. They accord¬ 
ingly assembled the friends of their re¬ 
spective houses, and at the banqnet which 
followed the ccrciiumy, they ojiciily and 
warmly Invelglied against thecaprlco of ihe 
king, and especlaliy against the rigour of 
the authority which he seemed so much 
(ictermlncd to exercise over those very 
nobles to whose gallantry he owed tlie 
richest of hIs terrlttirles and the I'roudest 
of his distinctions. The cnmiiany, after 
the Norman fashion, had drunk deeply ; and 
to men warmed with wine any arguments 
will Bcem exigent. And ccrtiilnly many of 
the arguments which were now used to 
Indiico some of the most powerful «>f the 
Norman nobility to roliel against Hie king, 
rcr|iilred all the aid of wine and wassail to 
enable them to pass muster before even 
the most superficial judge.s. Though every 
Norman present owed all that he laid of 
Kngllsli wealth or English rank to the 
ruin of the rightful Srixon owners, the 
ci uetty of the king towards theSiixons was 
inveighed against with a most hyixicritical 
uid loathsoino cant: merely because Wal- 


theof, carl of Northuaborlaiid, 'who v/na 
present, was a Boxon by birth, mxd woll 
known to be still Raxou in heart, though ho 
was a prime favourite of the king, who had 
given him his niece Judith In marriage 
Again, the illegitimacy of William’s birth 
, was dwelt upon as a reason for revolting 
against bis authority; though it had from 
his veiT childhood been not the slightest 
bar to his succession to his father’s duke¬ 
dom; though it was considered no dls- 
lionour In any country in Europe; and 
though william himself made so little 
secret of his Irregular birth, that he very 
commonly, as duke of Normandy, signed 
himself ilnahtrditj. 

It would have been far bettor, ns it 
turned out. If the discontented Normans 
had left Wnithcof out of their calculation. 
The ciithu$ia;>in of a fc^stlvc lucctiii^^ act- 
Ing upon his strong though deeply con¬ 
cealed symimihy with his unfortunate 
follow-couiitrymeu, caused him to enter 
very readily into the Conspiracy that was 
now formed against the authority of TVil- 
Uam. Uut with cooler inoinents came other 
feelings. Tj’rjuit though William was to 
others, to him he h.id been a most gm- 
clousmonarvh and lil>eral friend; there was 
danger, too, that any conspiracy against 
a king so watchful and so powerful would 
be ruinous only to ilie conspirators tliem- 
sclvos ; and, finally, setting aside both per- 
stjnal gratitude and i»erstmal fears, was it 
not probable that In aiding to overthrow 
Wllli.'im, he would, In fact, be aiding to 
ovcrlhrow a single and mtt invariably cruel 
despot, only to set up a multitude of dos- 
pi>t3 to spoil and trample the unhappy peo¬ 
ple? Whichever way his rclleellons turnetl, 
he was perple.xed ami alarmed; and having 
conlldenco ciiiially In the affection and In 
the judgement «jf his wife, he Intrusted her 
with die secret of the conspiracy, and con¬ 
sulted her as to the course that It would 
best befit him to take. Rut Judith, whose 
marriage had been brought about with less 
reference to her lncllnntii»n llian to the 
king's will, hud suffered licr affections to 
be scdticed from her husband, and in the 
abominable hoi>o of ridding herself of him 
by exposing him to the fai.al anger of the 
king, she sent William all the particulars 
which she had thus conlldcntlally acquired 
of the considracy. Waltlicof. In the mean¬ 
time, growing daily more and more per¬ 
plexed and alarmed, conflded bis secret .and 
his consequent i-erplcxltle.s to Eaiifrane, 
whom, from being an Italian monk, Hie 
Conqueror bad raised to Hie arehbislmiTic* 
of Canterbury, on the degradation .and im¬ 
prisonment of the unfortunate Stlgaiid. 
Eanfrunc advised him faiilifully and well, 
pointing out to him h<>w paraimmnt his 
duty to the king and his own family was to 
any ronsidenitloii he emild Iiuvu for tlie 
conspirators, .and how likely It was that 
even by some one of them the conspiracy 
would be revealed to the king. If he did not 
by speedy Information at once secure him¬ 
self from punishment, and obtain whatever 
merit William might attach to the e.'U’Hest 
infontiHilon upon so important a subject. 
The&c arguments coincided so exactlv with 
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Wnitheofs own feelings, tlmt he no longer 
hesitated bow to act, but at once went 
over to Nonnainly and confessed every 
tiling to the king. ‘'Vlth his iisuiil |.olUlc 
Let William gave the rei>entant coiisplni- 
tor a gracious reception, and professed to 
feel ^atly obliged by his care In giving 
lilni the Infonnailon: but knowing it all 
already by tneansof Waltbeofs treacherous 
wife Wllliani Inwardly deternilned that 
Waltlicof, esjicclally as he was .an Eiiglifh- 
nian, should eventually profit but little by 
his tardy repentance. 

Meanwhile, Waltlicofs sudden journey 
to the king in Normandy ainrnu'd tlie con- 
splnttors; not doubling that they were be¬ 
trayed, yet unwilling t«)fan unresisting vic¬ 
tims to the king’s lage, they broke Into 
open revolt far more prematurely than 
otherwise they would. From the first dawn¬ 
ing of the consi'Inicy it had been a lejidiiig 
point of their agreement that they sliould 
iii^e no open demonstnition of hostility to 
the king until the arrival of a large fleet of 
the Danes, with whom they had secretly 
allied tiieniselves, and whose aid was <iuiie 
itidlspensable to their combatiug, with any 
re.isomihlc (banco of success, the great 
majority of the nobility, who, from real at¬ 
tachment to the kitig or from more selllsh 
motives, would be sure to defend tlmlr .ab¬ 
sent sovereign. But now that they were, 
as they rightly conjectured, betniycd by 
Waltheof, they could no longer regulate 
their conduct by the strict maxims of pru* 
dciire. The earl of Hereford, as he was 
(he first of the conspirators, was also the 
first op(‘nly to raise his standard against 
the king. He was, however, Iieiiimed in, 
and prevented from inissing the Severn, to 
carry rebellion into Hie lioart of the king¬ 
dom, by the bisliop of Worcester and the 
mitred abbot of Evesham In that county, 
aided by Walter de Lacy, a powerful Nor¬ 
man baron. The carl of Norfolk was de¬ 
feated at Tragadus In Cambridgesbire, by 
Odo, the king’s lialf-brotlier, who was left 
as regent of the kingdom, and lUchard de 
Bienfaite and William de Warenne, the 
lords-jusilciarlcs. The earl of Norfolk was 
fortunate enough to escape to Norfolk, liut 
tliose of Ills routed followers wlio were so 
unfortunate ns to be made iirisoners and 
not slain Immediately after the action were 
barbarously condemned to lose their right 
foot. When news of Ibis rigour reached 
the carl ill his Danish retreat, be gave up 
all hope of being able, as it would seem be 
had still InteiKk'd, to raise any further dis¬ 
turbance in England ; he, therefore, pro¬ 
ceeded to his large possessions In Brittany. 

A.D. 1076.—When the news reached Wil¬ 
liam of the conspiracy having actually bro¬ 
ken out Into open revolt, he hastened over 
to England, where, however, (so speedily 
was the prcmatureandill-m.anagcd outbreak 
put an end to,) he only arrived in time to 
signalise his severity once more by the 
punishments which he inflicted upon the 
common herd of the rebels. Many of these 
unliapi y wretclies had their eyes put out; 
and still more were deprived of their right 
hands or feet, and thus made .a perpe. 
tu.'d and terrific warning against arousing 


(lie terrible anger of tlic king. The carl of 
Hereford, who was taken prisoner, and 
upon whom, as tlie primary cause of tlie 
revolt and the consequent misery an(l puf- 
fering, It might liave iteen antlrii>ated that 
tlie king’s wrath would have fallen with 
deadly severity, escaped far better tlian the 
wretclied peasants whom his iiiipnidence 
had led Into ruin. He was deprived of 
hisestatennd condenined to iinprisoiiment 
during tlic king's pleasure. Hut the king 
gave evident signs of an Intention to re¬ 
lease the prisoner, uhoiii he, in that case. 
Would most proliaiily liave restored to liis 
e.state and to favour; but the Impolitic and 
peculiarly lll-tliiicd hauteur of the eRrlga\c 
fresh olTeiice tollie ficry-tenipcred moiiarcli, 
and tlie sx'ntcncu of liiijirisonmciitwus made 
perpetual. 

Thus far Waltlicof had felt no fear for 
himself. He had been guilty of no overt 
act of treason, and he li;ul not only repented 
of the crime of conspincy almost .as soon 
as he had committed it, but liad liasteiicd 
to warn the king, who had rcci'ived liis iii- 
foriiiation with great apparent thankful¬ 
ness. But Waltheof left out of his calrula- 
lion one very important point; he forgot to 
take Into consideration the fatal fact of hi.s 
being an Englislinian. Moreover, he had 
the pleadings against him of his infamous 
wife Judith. Tlie influence slie li.ad over 
her uncle would scarcely, perhaps, have 
sufllced to save her liuslmnd, unless power¬ 
fully b.'iekcd by some oilier circumstances : 
but it was (juito powerful enough, when 
added to that of tlie numerous courtiers 
who hulked witli greedy eyes upon the great 
property of Waltlieof, to close the king’s 
cars to tlie voice of mercy, and Hie unh.aiv 
py WalHioof was tried ami executed. We 
liave not said that he was condenined : hav¬ 
ing said that lie was tried, his condeimia- 
tioii need not he meiitioneil: for who, when 
the king wished hi.s ruin, could in that age 
be tried and not condenined 7 

Waltlieof, being universally considered 
Hie last Engli.'-limnii of rank from whose 
e.xertlons his unliai>py fellow-countrynien 
could have htiiu-d f<ir anyameiionitioii of 
Hieirsuireriiigs, was greatly laiiicnied ; nay, 
to sucli an extent was the popular grief 
eairied, and so much was it mixed up with 
Hie superstition of Hie age, that his re- i 
mains were supposed to be endued with ; 
the power of working miracles, and of thus, | 
Indirectly at least, bearing testimony to 
his sanctity and to the Injustice of his exe¬ 
cution. In proportion to the regret fell . 
for the deceased carl w.as tlie jiublic detes¬ 
tation of his widow. To that detestnliuii 
retrlhutlve fortune soon added the loss of 
the Icing’s favour, and Hie wlmie remainder 
of her life was spent in oliscure .and un¬ 
pitied miser}’. 

Having completely put an end to all dis¬ 
turbance in England, William now h.as- 
tened over to Normandy to prepare to in¬ 
vade the possessions of H.ali>h de Guader, 
e.arl of Norfolk. But that nobleman was 
so well supported by tlie e.arl of Brittany 
and the king of France, Hiai be was able to 
maintain blniself in Hie fortress of Do] 
against all the force that William could 
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wray a^lust him. It was no pJ^rc of 
William's policy to hare any permanent or 
serious qxiarrol with the king of France; 
and finding that both that monarch and 
tho earl of Brittany were resolutely bent 
upon supporting Ralph de Guaderat what¬ 
ever consequences, he wisely made a peace 
with all three. 

A.D, 1076.—Lanfranc, raised by William 
to the urchblsliopric of Canterbury, was at 
once an ambitious man and a faithful and 
sealuus servant of tho papacy. Though he 
liad been nilscd to his liigh station by tlie 
favour of the king, to whom he was re.-illy 
and gratefully attached, he would not allow 
the rights of the church to be in any wise 
Infringed upon. On the death of Aldrod, 
by w'linni It will be remembered tliat Wil¬ 
liam had chosen to be crowned, Tliomas, a 
Norman monk, was appointed to succeed 
him In thoarchblshoprlc of York. The new 
nrcliblshop, probal)ly presuming upon the 
king's favour, pretended tliat tho arclil- 
eplscopal see of York had precedence and 
superiority to that of Canterbury. The 
fact of Aldred, his predecessor, having been 
called upon to crown the king, most pro- 
Imbly weighed with the prelateof York : In 
which case he must have forgotten or wil¬ 
fully neglected the circumstances of that 
event. Lanfranc did neither one nor the 
other; and, heedless of what the kliic; 
might think or wish upon tlic subject, 
he boldly commeticed a process in the 
papal court, whicli, after the delay for 
which Rome was .already proverbial, was 
terminated most triumphantly for Lau- 
franc. It will rc.adily bo supposed that 
under such a prelate the people of England 
were not allowed to lose any portion of 
thoir exorbitant respect for the papacy. 
William, Indeed, was not a monarch to 
allow even the church, potent as It was, to 
master him. Very early In his reign he c.x- 
pressly forbade his subjects from acknow¬ 
ledging anyone as pope until authorised 
to do so by the king: he required all c.anons 
of the synods to bo submitted for his ai>- 
proval: and though even he did not deem 
it safe to dispute the rlghtof tho church to 
exc4)mmunicato evil-doers, he very cfTee- 
tually curbed that right, as api>lled to Ills 
own subjects, by ruling that no papal bull 
or letter should be held to be ati authorit.-i- 
tiveor even an authentic document until 
it should have received hl$ sanction. It 
was rather, therefore, In Imbuing tbonlnds 
t)f the people with a solemn awe and reve- 
roticc of the pojie and the church, tliat 
hanfranc was busy and successful during 
this reign; and in this manner he was so 
busy and so successful, that subsequent 
monnrclis of less ability and firmness tliaii 
Wlillain were grievously Incommoded. 

Gregory VII. probably pushed tlic power 
of the papacy over the temporal concerns 
of the kingdoms of Europe further than any 
previous pope. lie excommunicated Nice- 
pliorus, the emperor of the cast, .and Robert 
Oulscard, the Norman comiuerorof Naples; 
oe took away from Poland her very rank as 
a kingdom ; and he pretemled to Die right 
of parcelling out tho territory of Spain 
‘ unong those adventurers who should con¬ 


quer It from the Moors. Though he was 
boldly and ably opposed by the emperor 
Henry IY., he was not a whit deterred in hta 
ambitious course: and even the warlike, 
able, and somewhat fierce character of Wil¬ 
liam did not shield him from being assailed 
by the extravagant deniands of Rome. Gre¬ 
gory wrote to him to demand the payment 
of Peter’s pence, which Rome had coji- 
verted into a rightful tribute, though a 
Sjixou prince had originally given the con¬ 
tribution so called merely as a voluntnrj 
donation ; and beat the same time averred 
that William had promised to do homage 
to.Home for his kingdom of England. 
William sent the money, but he plainly 
and somewhat tartly told the pope at tiie 
same time that ho had neither promised 
nor ever Intended to do homage to Roriie. 
Tho pope wisely forbore to press the sui> 
ject: but though. In addition to this plain 
refusal to comply with an unreasonable de¬ 
mand, William still further showed his in¬ 
dependence by forbidding the English to 
attend a council which Gregory had sum- 
inoncfl, ho had no means (even had he him¬ 
self been more free from superstition than 
he appears to have been), of preventing the 
progress of tlic clerg)’ in subjecting the 
minds of the people. The greatest elTorts 
were made to render the celibacy of the 
clergy general, and to give the appearance 
of adilitiona) sanctimoniousness to their 
outward life, In order the more deeply to 
impress the people with the notion of the 
genuine s-auctity of their cliaraelel. 

Prosperous as William was in his pnblie 
affairs, he bad much domestic trouble. lie 
w.as obliged to remain for some years in 
Normandy, though as a residence he greatly 
preferred England. But his eldest son 
Robert, suriuimod Courthose on account of 
the shortness of bis legs, made his father 
fear for the safety of Noriii.'Uidy. It ai>- 
pcjirs that when Maine submitted to 
Willlixm, he promised the peoi'le of that 
province that they should have Robert for 
their prince; and when he set out to con¬ 
quer England, he, in compliance with the 
wish of the French king, whom It wasjust 
then his especial Interest and desire to 
satisfy, named Robert as his successor in 
the duchy of Normandy. He was well 
aware that doing this was Ids sole means 
of reconciling France to his cuiKjuest of 
England: but he had not the slightest in¬ 
tention of performing his promise. Indeed, 
when he was subsc<iiu-nily asked by bisson 
to |)Ut him ill possession of Normandy, lie 
ridleuled the young man's credulity by re¬ 
plying, in the vulgar proverb, that he did 
not intend to undress till he went tubed. 
Tho disappointment enraged the naturally 
had temper of Robert ; si>ine quarrels with 
his brothers William and Henry, whom he 
liatcd for the superior favour tlioy enji>ye<l 
with theirfathcr, Inllamcd him still farther, 
and he factiously dhl all that he could to 
thwart his father's wishes and Interest (ii 
Normandy; nay, be was more than sus¬ 
pected of having, by his Intrigues, con¬ 
firmed the king of Fnince .and the carl cf 
Brittany in their support of bis rcbclllouj 
vassal the carl of Norfolk. 
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so thoroiiglily bent was Ilohert upon 
niidutiful opposition to his father, that he 
?ciS upon tlic opportunity aff.irdcd by an 
;Smcly childish quarrel between him- 
Klf aiid his brothers, In >yhlcli he accused 
his father of partially siding agamst him, 
and hastened to Rouen, where he endea¬ 
voured to surprise and seize the citadel. 

WAS ortfV^ntccl froTTi succcodingf In this 
treason by the suspicion and activity of the 
Srior, Roger de Iverj-. Still bent upon 
tills unnatural opposition, Robert retired to 
tho castle of Hugh de heuchatel, who not 
only gave him a hospitable reception, but 
assisted and encouraged him to make open 
war upon his sovereign and father. TTie 
fiery hut generous character or Robert 
made him a verj* great favourite among the 
chivalrous Normans, and especially among 
tho younger nobles of Normandy and the 
neighbouring provinces ; and as RobcTt 
was supposed to be privately favoured by 
his mother, he had no difficulty in raising 
forces sufficient to throw his father's he- 
redltarj' dominions into trouble and con¬ 
fusion for several years. 

So troublesome did Robert and his ad¬ 
herents at length become, that William, 
growing seriously alarmed lest ho should 
actually have the mortification and disgrace 
of seeing Normandy forcibly wrested from 
him bv his own son, sent over to England 
for forces. Tliey arrived under some of 
tlie veteran chiefs who had helped to con¬ 
quer England; and the undutiful Robert 
was driven from the posts hehad conquered, 
and compelled to take refuge in the castle 
of Gerberoy, which refuge tlie king of 
France, who had secretly counselled and 
abetted his misconduct, liad provided for 
him. He was followed thitlicr by his father 
in person, but tlie garrison being strong 
and well provided, tlie resistance was ob¬ 
stinate In proportion. Frc(iucnt sallies 
were made, and on one of those occasions 
Roiiert was personally opposed to his fa- 
ilicr, whom, from the king’s visor ticing 
down, he did not rceognise. The fight was 
llcrce on both sides; and Robert, having 
the advantage of superior agility, wounded 
and unhorsed liisfatlier. Tiie king shouted 
to one of his officers for aid to remount; 
and Robert, recognising bis parent’s voice, 
was so struck with horror at the narrow 
escape he had had of slajing the author of 
his being, that he threw himself upon his 
knees and Intreatcd forgiveness for his 
misconduct. But the king was too deeply 
offended to lie reconciled on the lustant to 
his erring and penitent son, and, mounting 
Robert’s horse, he rode to Ids own camp. 
The siege was sliortly afterwards raised; 
and queen JJatilda having succeeded In 
bringing about a reconciliation, the king 
not only allowed Robert to accompany him 
CO England, but also mtrusied him with 
an army to chastise the Scotcli for some 
incursions tliey had made upon the north¬ 
ern parts of England. Tlie Welsh who, as 
well as the Scotch, had taken advantage of 
the king’s absence to make incursions, 
were now also cliastised and brought into 
submission. 

A.0. 1081.—Having both bis Norman and 


English dominions now in a state of pro¬ 
found quiet, William turned his attention 
to tlie important object of a survey and 
valuation of the lands of England. Taking 
for liis model the suivey which had been 
made by order of Alfred, and which was 
deposited at Winchester, he had tlie extent, 
tenure, value, and kind of the land in earh 
district carefully noted down, together 
with the names of the proprietors, and, in 
some cases, tlie names of tlie tenants, wiili 
the number, age, and se.x of the cottagers 
and slaves. By good arrangement this 
important work, In despite of its great 
extent, was completed within six years, 
and, under tlie name of the Domesday 
book, it to tills day remains to give us tlie 
most accurate account of England at that 
time,—with the exception of the northern 
lirovinrcs, which the ravages of war and 
William’s own tyranny had reduced to 
sueh a v\Tetclicd condition, tliat an ac¬ 
count of tliem was considered not wortli 
taking. 

The king’s acts were not alw.ays of so 
praiseworthy a eharaetcr. Attarhed, like 
all Normans, to tlie pleasure of the chase, 
he allowed that pleasure to seduce him Into 
cruelties more characteristic of a demon 
than of a man. Tlie game In the royal 
forests was protected by laws far more 
severe than tbosewliich protected thelives 
of human beings. He who killed a man 
could atone to tlie law by the payment of a 
pecuniary fine; but he who was so unhappy 
as tube dctectcMl in killing a deer, a boar, 
or even an Insignificant bare, in tlie royal 
forest, had his eyes put out! 

A.D. 1087.—Tlie royal forests which Wil¬ 
liam found on coming to England were very 
extensive; but not sufficiently so for his 
more than regal passion for the cliase. His 
usual residence was at Wlncliestcr; and 
desiring to liave a spacious forest in the 
Immediate vicinity, he mercilessly caused 
no less an extent of country tlian thirty 
miles to lie laid waste to form one. Houses, 
whole villages, churches, nay even con¬ 
vents, were destroyed forthis jmrposc; and 
a multitude of wretched po< pie were thus 
witlioutanycnrapcnsation dcj>rivcd of their 
homes and property, and cast ujmn the 
world, In many cases to perish of want. 

Besides the trouble wlilcli William had 
been caused by tlie petulance of bis son 
Robert, he towards the end of bis reign 
had two very great trials : tho ungrateful 
conduct of his half-brother Odo, bishop of 
Bayeux, and tlie death of queen Matilda, 
to whom throughout he was fervently at¬ 
tached. Tlie presumption of Odo had led 
him not only to aim at the papal throne, 
but also to attempt to seduce some of Wil¬ 
liam’s nobles from their allegiance and ac¬ 
company him to Italy. W’illiam ordered 
the proud prelate to bo arrested ; and find¬ 
ing tliat his officers, deterred by their fear 
of the church, were afraid to seize the 
bishop, he went in person to arrest him; and 
when Odo, mistakenly Imagining that the 
king shared the popular prejudice, pleaded 
Ills sacred character, William drily replied, 

‘ I do not arrest the bishop of Bayeux, but i 
the carl of Kent’—uhlch title WlDlani had 
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bestowed upon him. nc then sent him to 
N^riiundy and there kept him In coutlne- 
Oicnt, WlPlnm s end, however, now an* 
proi»ched. Some Incursions made upon 
Nomandy hy French knights, and a ct)arsc 
Joke passed upon his corpulence by the 
French king, so nuich provoked him, that 
he proceeded to laj- waste the town of 
Mantes, with the avowed intention of ear¬ 
thing his rage still further. But while he 
wa.chod the barn lug of the town his horse 
startled, and the king was so severely 
bruised that he died a few days afterwards 
at the monastery of St. Gervas, During 
iu9 vnortfil Illness lie yti41(1o g^rorxt prams to 
churches and monasteries, by way of atone¬ 
ment for the hideous cruelties of which 
he had been guiliy; but, with the usual 
Inconsistency of superstltlou, ho could 
scarcely be persuaded to accompany this 
ostentatious penitence by the forgiveness 
and release of Ills lialf-broilier Odo. lie at 
length, however, ihough with a reluctance 
that did lilm no credit, consented to re¬ 
lease and forgive Odo, and he at the same 
time gave orders for the release of Morcar 
and other emtnent English prisoners. He 
had scarcely given tliese orders when ho 
died, on the oth of Se 5 )ieml»cr, 10R7, in liio 
twonty*nrst year of hl$ usurped reign over 
England. 

Now tiint we are arrived at tlio close of 
William the Comiueror's reign. It may be 
as well, before wepreccod farther witli our 
narrative, to make a short digression rcla- 
Uve to the genealogical riglit by which iJie 
future inonarchs of England successively 
claljiicd the throne. The Norman comuost, 
as wo have scon. Introduced an entire 
change In law, language, maimers, and cus¬ 
toms. England liegan to make a uiokc 
considerable figure among the nations of 
Europe than It liad assumed previous to this 
iiMi»ortaiit event; and It received a new race 
of sovereigns, which, citherby tlic male or 
female line, has continued down to the pre¬ 
sent day. These moiiarchs were of several 
‘houses* nr families, according to the 
persons who espoused the princesses of 
England, and from such marriages gave to 
the nations Its king.s or queens; or accord¬ 
ing to tlie<liffercnt brandies Into winch tlie 
royal family was divided. Thus the Non- 
JIAN8 began with WilllaTu the Con»|ueror, 
the licad of tlie whole race, and ended wlili 
Henry I., hi wiuuii tlio male Ibie failed. 
Stephen (generally iiidiKled in the Nor¬ 
man Hue) was the only one of tlic liousc of 
ilLOiR, from the marriage of Adela, the 
Coni|ueror’sfourrh daughter, with Stephen, 
earl of Blols. The ri.AXTAOKXETs, or 
House of Anjou, began with Henry II. 
from the marriage of Matilda or Slaud, 
daughter «if Ili’ury 1., with Geoffrey Plnii- 
tagenet, carl of Anjou ; and r»intinucd un¬ 
divided to Uidiani U. Inclusive. Tliese 
were aflcrwanls divided Inin the houses of 
I.ANCASTBU and Vouk ; ilie former begin- 
nliig with Henry IV. son of .lr)hn of Gaunt, 
fluke of Ennc.'ister, fourth sou «if K«lward 
Ill. and ending with Ilenr.v VI. The latter 
began with Edward IV, son of lllchard, 
duke of Yf»rk, u lio <»n tbc failier's side was 
grandson to Edmund dc Langley, lUili sun 


of Edward III., and by his mother descend* 
cd from Lionel, third son of the said king; 
and ended In Richard HI. The family of 
the Tudors began with Henry VII. from 
the marriage of Margaret, great grand¬ 
daughter of John of Gaunt, with Edmund 
Tudor, earl of Richmond ; and ended with 
queen Elizabeth. The house of Stuart 
began with James I., son of Henry Stuart 
lord Daniley, and Mary queen of Scots, 
whose grandmother was Margaret, daugh¬ 
ter to Henry VII.; and ended with queen 
Anne. William III. was the only one of 
the house of Oranob, whose mother was 
Mary, daughter of Charles I. And Hie 
house of BRUXswiCK.now reigning, began 
witli Gcfirge I., whose grandmother was the 
princess Elizabeth, daughter of James 1. 

CHAPTER XV. 

T7io Iicign o/WiLLiAll II. 

A.D. 10R7.—Richard, one of the C‘mqueror's 
sons, died bcffirc his father. To Robert, 
his oldest son, he left Normandy and Maine; 
to Henry he left only hl$ mother's posscs- 
shius, but consoleil him for tliis by pro¬ 
phesying that he would In the end be both 
richer and more powerful than cither of hla 
brothers; and to William was left the most 
splendid of all his fatiicr’s possessions, the 
crown of England, which the Conqueror, in 
a letter written on his death-bed, enjoined 
Laiifranc, archbishop of Caniorbur.r, to 
place upon his head. The ynuiig prince 
William, who, from the colour of ills hair, 
was surnamed Jlu/us, was so anxious to 
avail himself of this letter, that he did not 
even wait at tlic monasterj* of St. Gervas 
long eii«>ugh to receive his father’s last 
bri*aih, but hastened to England before 
the tlangcr of tlic Conqueror was generally 
known, and obc.'iiiied possession of the 
royal treasure at Wiiicliesicr, amounting 
to 60,0001. — a l.argc sum at that time. He 
also possessed himself of theimportantfor- 
tresscs of Povensey. Hastings, oj’d Dover, 
which from their situation coal, not fall 
to be of great service to lilni in the event 
of his right to tlic crown being disputed. 
Such dispute be. In fact, had all *iossible 
reason to expect. The manner in which 
Robert's right of primogeniture wa."* com¬ 
pletely set aside by an informal loiter 
written upon a de.atb-bed, wlicn even trie 
strongest minds may reasonably be su|>- 
posed tt) be unsettled, was in Itself sulHcient 
to lead to some discontent, even had that 
prince been of a less fiery and fierce temper 
than his disputes with his father and 
brothers liad already proved him to be. 
I,aiifrauc, who had educated the new king 
and was inucli attached to him, took the 
best meaiiB to render opposition of no 
effect. He called together some of the 
chief nobles and prelates, and performed 
the ceremony of the coronation in the most 
linpHclt obedience to the deceased Con¬ 
queror’s letter. This promptitude had the 
desired effect. The partisans of Ror)ert, 1/ 
absence from England Iiad left him any, 
made not the slightest attempt to urge ills 
iiercditary right; ami he seemed to give 
Ills owu saiiciiun to tlic will of his fatbei, 
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bv rcaceAbly. nnd as ft mnttor of rourse. 
MsnSnf? the povcnnnont of Maine ajid 
NoViHandy which It conferred upon hiin. 

Put though no opposition was lo-wlc to 
theicccssTon of Willfain Rufus at the time 
then. If ever, such opposition could l eas.m- 
ahlvhave been made, namely, pret imis to 
his coronation, he was not long seated upon 
his tlironc before lie experienced the oi>po- 
sltlon of some of the most powerful ^orman 
nobles. Hatred of Lanfraiic, and envy of 
his jrreat power, actuated some of them , 
and many of them, pos.sesslng |iroi>crty both 
In England and Normandy, were anxious 
that both countries should be united under 
Robert, foreseeing danger to their property 
In one or the other country whensoever tlic 
separate sovereigns should disagree. They 
held that Robert, as eldest son, was cut It led 
to both England and Normandy; and they 
were the more anxious for his succc.es, be¬ 
cause his c&relcss and excessively generous 
temper promised them that freedom from 
Interference upon which they set so liigh a 
value, and which the hauglity and hard 
character of William Rufus threatened to 
deprive them of. Odo, bishop of Bayeux, 
and Robert, earl of Mortalgnc, another 
half-brother of the Conqueror, urged these 
arguments upon some of the most eminent 
of the Norman nobility. Eustace, count of 
Boulogne, Roger Bigod, Hugh de Grant- 
mesnil, Williarn, bishop of Durham, Robert 
dc Moubray, and other magnates, joined in 
the conspiracy to dethrone William; and 
they severally put their castles Into a state 
of defence. William felt the full value of 
promptitude. Even the domestic conspira¬ 
tors were powerful enough to warrant con- 
gldcrahle alarm and anxiety, but the king's , 
danger would he Iticreased tenfold by the 
arrival of reinforcements to them from 
Normandy. The king therefore rapidly 
got together as strong a force as lie could 
and marched Into Kent, where Rochester 
and Pevensey were seized and garrisoned 
by his uncles Odo and Robert. He starved 
the coiis|)iratnrs at both places into sul>- 
mission, and he was strongly inclined to 
put the leaders to death ; but the more 
humane counsel of William de Warcnticand 
Robert Fiizhammond, who bad joined him, 
prevailed upon him to content himself with 
conOscatlng the property of the otfenders 
and banishing them from the kingdom. 
His success over the foremost men of the 
rebel party decided the struggle in his fa¬ 
vour. His powerful fleet had by this lime sta¬ 
tioned Itself upon the coast, so that Robert 
no longer had any o|>portunity to laiul the 
reinforcements which his indolence iiad, 
so fatally for his cause, delayed. The carl of 
Shrewsbury, upon whom the consiiirators 
had greatly doi'cnded, was skilfully won 
over by the king: and the rest of the 
le.adcrs became hopeless of success, and 
either fled from the country or made their 
submission. Some were pardoned, and 
others were very lightly punished; the 
nmjorlty were attaln-ted, and their estate.*; 
were bestowed upon those banms who had 
silled with the king while his crown was 
yet In danger. 

I Ae boon as he had completely broken up 


the confederacy which had so early threat 
cned his throne, Rufus began to exhibit 
himself In his true nature towards his Eng¬ 
lish subjects. As long as his cause was at 
all doubtful, he had promt.scd the utmost 
kindness and consideration ; and he e.spt'- 
einllv won tlie support and the good wl.^-hes 
of Ills English subjects by promising u 
great relaxation of the odious forest laws 
of Ills predecessor. Now that he was so- 
cure, he not merely failed to mitigate the 
tyranny under which the people groaned, 
hut he increased it. While Lanfrnnc lived 
the zeal and ability of that prelate, added 
to the superstition of the age, rendered tin 
property of the churcli sacred. But I,an 
fninc illed soon after the accession of Wil¬ 
liam Rufus, who made his own will the sole 
law'for all orders of Ids subjects, whether 
lay or clerical. On the death of a bishop 
or abbot lie cither set the see or abbey up 
for open sale, as he would any other kind of 
property, or he delayed the appointment of 
a new bishop or abbot, and ?o kept the 
temporalities in hand for his own use. 
Sucli conduct produced nuicli discoiiteiii 
and murmuring; hut the power <*f the 
king was too great, and his cruel and violent 
temper was too well known, to allow the 
general discontent to assume a more tan¬ 
gible and dangerous form. So conndent, 
indeed, did the king feel of his power in 
England, that he even thought it not unsafe 
to disturb the peace of his brother Robert 
In Normandy, where the licentious barons 
were already In a most disorderly state, 
owing to the imprudent Indulgence and 
lenity of tlieir generous and facile duke. 
Availing himself of this state of things, 
William bribed the governors of Albcmarlt 
and St. Valori, and thus obtained posses¬ 
sion of those important fortresses. 

He w.as also near obtaining possession of 
Rouen, but was defeated In that object by 
the singular fldelity of his brother Henry 
i to Robert, under circumstancesof no small 
provocation to very different conduct. 

Henry, though he liad Inherited only 
some money out of all the vast posse.sslons 
of his father, had lent duke Robert three 
thousand marks to aid him In his attempt 
to wrest tlie crown of England from Wll 
liatn. By way of security for this money, 
Henry was put In possession of consider¬ 
able territory in Normandy : yet upon some 
real or pretended susplcioti, Robert not 
only deprived him of this, but al.so threw 
him Into prison. Though he was well 
aware that Robert only at last liberated 
iiini in consequence of re<iuiring his aid 
on the threatened invasion of England, 
Henry behaved most loyally. Having learnt 
that Conan, a verj- powerful and inriiien- 
tial citizen of Romm. ha<l traitorously liar- 
gained to give up the city to king William, 
th«- prince took him to the top of a lofty 
tower, and with his own hand tlirew him 
oM*r the liatth-meiiis. 

The king at length landed a numerous 
anny In Nonnandy, and the state of things 
l>ccamo serious and threatening indeed as 
regarded the duke. But the Intimate con 
iioction ami mutual intere.«ts of the lea/liiig 
men on butli sides favoured him ; and a 
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srcAty* was made, hj' whlcii the English 
king, on the one hand, obtained the terri* 
tory of Eu and some other territorial ad- 
rantages, while, on the other hand, he en< 
gaged to restore those barons who were 
banished from England for espousing the 
cause of Robert in the late revolt, and to 
assist his brother asalnst the people of 
Maine who had »'evoited. It was further 
agreed, under the witness and gxiarantee of 
twelve of the chief barons on either side, 
rhat whoever of the two brothers should 
survive should inherit the possessions of 
the other. 

In all this treaty not a word was Inserted 
In favi'ur of prince Henry, who naturally 
felt Indignant at being so much neglected 
by Ills brother Robert, from whom he cer¬ 
tainly had merited better treatment. ‘With¬ 
drawing from Rouen, he fortified himself 
at St, Michael’s Mount, on the Norman 
coast, and sentout plundering parties,who 
greatly annoyed the whole neighbourhood. 
Robert and William besieged him liere, and 
during the siege an Incident occurred which 
goes to show that Robert's neglect of his 
brother was owing rather to carelessness 
than to any real want of generous feeling. 
Ilenry and his garrison were so much 
distressed for water that they must have 
speedily submitted. When this was told to 
Robert, ho not only allowed his brother to 
supply himself with water, but also sent 
him a considerable quantity of wine. Wil¬ 
liam, who could not sympathise with this 
chivalrous feeling, reproached Robert with 
being Imprudent. ‘Whatr replied the 
generous duke. ‘ should 1 Buffer our bro¬ 
ther to die of Uilrst? Where shall we find 
another when he Is gone?' But this tem¬ 
porary kindness of Robert did not prevent 
the unfortunate Ilonrj' from l>elng pressed 
so severely that ho was obliged to capitu¬ 
late, and wasdriven forth,with his handful 
of atterjdants, almost destitute of money 
and rc.soiirccs, 

A.u. 1091.—Robert,who was now in strict 
alliance with the king and brother who h.ad 
80 lately Invaded his duchy with the most 
hostile intentions, was Intrusted with the 
chief command of an English army, which 
was sent over the borderto compel Malcolm 
to do homage to the cro\\'n of England. In 
this enterprise Robert was completely suc¬ 
cessful. 

A. I). inOX—But both peace and war were 
easily and «inlrkly tenninated In this age. 
Scarcely two years had elaj'scd from Mal¬ 
colm's subjnissi'm and withdniwal of the 
English troops, when he Inv.aded England. 
Having plundered and wasted a groat por¬ 
tion of Nurflmmbcrlaud, be laid siege to 
Alnwick c.tsile. where be was surprised by 
Bparrvof English under the cart do Mon- 
bray, and in the action which followeu Mal¬ 
colm perished. 

A. D lOO-l.— William constantly kept his 
tttentlon fixed vipon N'ormamly. The caro- 
ICBS and generous temper of his biottier 
Robert, and the licentious nature of the 
Norman barons, kept that duchy in coii- 
Btaiit uneasiaess ; and llliam took up il> 
U.'niiH»r;vry ar>ode there, to encourage In.s 
partlitaiis and be ready to avail liiiiueli 

of anyth Ing that might seem to favour h Is de> 
signs upon his brother's inheritance. While 

In Normandy the king raised the large sum 
of ten thousand pounds by a roguish turn ' 
of ingenuity. Being, from the nature of 
the circumstances in which he w’as placed, 
far more in want of money than In want o* 
men, he sent orders to his minister, Ralph 
Flambard, to raise an army of twenty 
thousand men, and march It to the coast, 
os if for instant embarkation. It is to be 
supposikl that not a few of the men thus 
suddenly levied forforelgn sera-ice were far 
more desirous of staying at home; and 
when the army reached the coast, these 
were gratified by the information that on 
payment of ten shillings to the king, c.ich 
man was at liberty to return to his home. 
With the money thus obtained, William 
brn>ed the king of France and some of those 
barons who had hitherto sided with Robert. 
But before he could gain any decisive ad¬ 
vantage from his Machlavcllan imllcy. he 
was obliged to hasten over to England to 
repel the Welsh, who had made an incur 
slun in his absence. 

A.D. 1095.—While William had been so 
dlscre<1itahly busy In promoting discord in 
the duchy of his brother, his own kingdom 
had not been free from Intrigues. Robert 
de Moubray, earl of Northumberland, the 
count D'Eu, Roger de Lacey, and many 
other powerful harons.who had been deeply 
offended by the king's haughty and despotic 
leiDpor.wcre this year detected In a conspi¬ 
racy which had for Its object the dctlirone- 
mont of the king In favour of Stephen, count 
of Aumale, and nephew of William the 
Conqueror. With his usual promptitude, 
William, on gaining Intelligence of the con¬ 
spiracy, took measures to defeat it. De 
Moubray was surprised before he had com¬ 
pleted his preparations, and though he re¬ 
sisted gallantly he was overpowered atid 
thrown into prison. Attainder and forfei¬ 
ture followed as .a matter of course, atid 
for the long period of thirty years the un¬ 
fortunate noble lingered In prison, where 
he died. The count D’Eu, who also was 
8uri>rlscd, firmly denied bis participation 
in the conspiracy, and cballenged Geoffrey 
Buynard, by whom he b;id been accused, to 
niortal combat. The count was defeated, 
and the brutal sentence upon him was cas¬ 
tration and deprivation of sight. The his¬ 
torians si>eak of William deAIdcri, another 
of the conspirators, who was hanged, as 
having been more severely dealt with ; but 
wc think most people would consider that 
death was among the most merciful of the 
sentences of this cruel and semi-barbarous 
ago. 

A war, or rather a senes of wars, now 
; rommeiiccd, to which all the skirmishes of 
, Scotland, and Wales, and Normandy, were 

1 to prove as mere child's play In comparison. 
We mean the first crustide, or holy war, 
the most prominent events of which wc 
liavo pfiven in our bri6f * Outline of (icnoml 
' Histury/ Priest nnd layman, soldier and 
trader, no»)lc and peasant, all were sud- 
' tlcnly seized with an enthusiasm little short 
! of m.iducss. Men of all ranks .and atm..st 
j of .all ages took to arms. A holy war, a era 
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Mde of the Christians against the Iiiflaels, 
Jwarfnre at once righteous and perilous, 
IfltTC valour fought under the sacred 
«vnibol of the cross, so dear to the Christian ; 
, Sid so hateful to the infidel I ^otlll^g | 
' could have more precisely and coiupletely 
I suuSi the spirit of an age in which It was , 
dimcult to say whether courage or super-, 
stitlon was the master-passion of all orders 

temper of Uotvrt, duke of Kor- 
maiidy, was not such as to allow him to 
remain unmoved by the fierce euthusiasm 
of all around him. Bn.ve even to n‘s 
mid easily led by his energetic but ill-d s- 
rlDlined feelings to fall Into the genera dc- 
' luslon, wlilch combined all the aftnictioiis 
of chivalry’with all the urgiiigs of a mis- 
inken and almost savage piety, he very 
Airlv added his name to tliat of the Christian 
Baders who were to go forth to the r-scue 
of the holy sepulchre and the chastlseu.ciit 
of heathenism. But when, In tlic langm.we 
of that hook which laymen of his penod 
but little read, he‘sat down to count the 
cost.’he speedily discovered that his lif^ 
long carelessness and profusion liad left 
lihn destitute of journeying to the Bast in 
the style or with the force which would 
become his rank. It was now that the 
cooler and more sordid temper of Wil lam 
of England gave that monarch the fullest 
advantage over his improvident and head¬ 
strong brother, who recklessly mortgaged 
his duchy to William for the comparniively 
insignificant sum of ten thousand marks. 
William raised the money by means of the 
most unblushing and tyrannous Imposts 
upon his subjects, and was forthwith put 
in possession of Normandy and Maine; 
while Robert, e.xpendiiig las money in a 
‘ noble outfit, proceeded to the East, full of 
dreams of temporal glory to be obtained by 
that slaughter of i>ag;ujs wliieh w-as to 
Insure his eternal salvation. Thougli Wil¬ 
liam was thus ready, witli a view to his 
own advantage, to exi^dite the departure 
of his brother to tJie Uoly Land, he was 
himself not only too free from the gciicnil. 
enthusiasm to go thither himself, but he 
also, and very’ wisely, di.^couniged his sul>- 
'.ects from doing so. He seems, indeed, 
.hough sufllclenily supcreiltious to be easily- 
worked upon by the clergy wlien he deemed 
his life in danger, to have been careless 
about religion even toUic verge of impiety. 
More than one unbecoming jest upon re¬ 
ligion is on record against him ; but we 
may, i.erhaps, safely believe that the clergy, 
the sole historians of those times, with 
whom Ills ariiltrary and ungovernable na¬ 
ture made him no favourite, had painted 
him in this respect somewhat worse than 
^V*lS 

It was in one <»f his fits of surcrstititui 
that, bclievlitg himself on the point of 
death, he was at length induced to fill up 
the archbisliopric of Canterbury, which he 
had kept unfilled from the death of Lan- 
franc. In terror at his supposed approach¬ 
ing de,ath he conferied this dignity upon 
Anselm, a pious and learned Norman ab- 
*>01. Anselm at first refused the promo¬ 
tion, even with U’ars; but when heat leiigih 


accepted It, he abundantly proved that be 
was not inclined to allow the interests ol 
the church to lack any defence or watch- 
fulness. Ills severity of demeanour and 
life, and his un.«pariiig stenmess towards 
everything that either reason or supersti¬ 
tion pointed out as profane and of evil re¬ 
port, were remarkable. He spared not in 
his censures cveu the king himself ; and as 
William, on recovering from the illness 
wliich Itad caused him to promote Anselm, 
very plainly showed tliat he was not a jot 
more pious or just than before, disputes 
very soon grew high between the king ami 
the archbi»lioi) whom he had taken so mncii 
trouble to pcr.suade int<» acceptance of dig¬ 
nity and power. Tlie church was at this 
time imich agitated by .a ilispiite between 
Urban and Cletutiit. Each maintained 
himself to he the true, and liis oi>j>oiient 
the anti-pope. While yet only an abbot in 
Nfjrmandy, Anselm had acknowledged tlie 
anthoriiy of Urban ; and be now, in liis 
higlier dignity and wider infiuence, still 
espoused his cau.se, and resolved to e.slah- 
li>li liis authority in England. As tlio law 
of the Coriiiueror was still in force tliat no 
pope sliouIU be acknowledged in Knglaml 
until Ills authority should have received 
the sanction of the king, William deter- 
mined to make this disobedience the i>rc- 
lext upon which to endeavour to deprive 
the archbishop of his high ecclc.><iaslicul 
dignity. The king accordingly summoned 
a synod at Rockingham, and called upon it 
to depose Anselm. But tiic assembled suf¬ 
fragans declined to pass the re<iuired sen¬ 
tence, declaring that they knew of no au¬ 
thority by wliich tiicy could do so without 
the command of tlie ixija.', who alone rouUl 
release them from the reeiKwt and ohedi- 
ence wliich they owed to their iirimate. 
Wliile the case was in Uits state of incerti¬ 
tude and pause, some clrcumsianc^*s arose 
which rendered it expedient for William 
to acknowledge the legitimacy of Urban’s 
election to the pa 4 »al Ihroiie, but the aj*- 
parent reconcllialiuii which this produced 
between the king aud Anselm was but of 
short dumtion. The main cause of grii-c- 
aiice, though Itself removed by the recon¬ 
ciliation of William and the pt>pc, li-ft Ix.*- 
Iiind an angry feeling which required only 
a pretext to burst forth, and that pretext 
the haughty state despotism of William 
aiKl the^iio less Imuglity church zeal of 
Anselm speedily furnished. 

We mentioned .among the numerous de- 
.<5potic arratigcinents of the Contpieror, Ins I 
having required from bishopries and abbeys 
the same feudal service iu tbe Held as from 
lay baronies of like value. William Kufus 
in tlii.-5, as in all dcv;i>otisiu, followed closely 
upon tlie track left by his father; and ' 
having resolved upon an expedition Inic ! 
Wales, he called upon Anselm for his regu¬ 
lated quota of men. Anselm, in comnioc 
with all the churchmen, deemed (his si>e- 
eies of servitude very grievous and utila^- 
coming to churchmen; but the despotic 
nature of William,and that fcelingof fc’ddal 
subniis.^ioii wliich, next to submission to 
the cliureii, seems to have been the ni(<6i 
p.iwerfnl and irresistible feeling in tin.s 

K 
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a»yi, rreveniort Iilm from giving nn abso- Forest when he received this Intelllgeuw** 
lUto refus*!^ He, therefore, took a middle and he was so transported with fury, tlia* 
course; hc^nt his quota of men. Indeed, he galloped imniMiately to Dartmouth and 
but so Insufhclently accoutred and provld- liurrled on board a vessel. The weather 
ed that they were utterly useless and a dis- was so stormy and threatening that the 
((lucc to the well-appointed force of which sailors were unwilling to venture from 
they were Intended to form a part. Tho port; but the king, with a good-humoured 
- with a prosecution recklessness and scorn, assured them that 

for this obviously intentional and Insulting kings were never drowned, and compelled 
evasion of the spirit of his duty.whllecom- them to set sail. Thlsproraptltudeenablcd 
plying with Its mere letter; and the prelate him to arrive In time to raise the siege of 
retorted by a demand for the restoration Mans, and he pursued Hellc to Maiol; but 
of the revenue of which his see had been he had scarcely commenced the siege of 
arhltmrlly and unfairly deprived by the that place when he received so severe a 
king, appealing to the pope at tho same wound that It became necessary for him to 
time for protection and a just decision, return to England. 

The king's violent temper was so much In- a.d. IIOO.—The crusading mania was still 

flamed by the prelate's opposition, that the as strong as ever. William, duke of Polc- 
frlcnds of Anselm hccaino alarmed for his tiers and earl of Gulenne, emulous of the 
personal safely, and appllcailon was made fame of the earlier crusaders and wholly 
tothekingfor permission for the prelate xmtaughtbytlicirmisfortnnes.ralsedanim- 
to leave the country ; a permission which mense force ; some historians say, as manv 
he readily gave, as the best way, at once, to as sixty thousand cavalry and a much larger 
rid himself of an opponent whose virtuous number of Infantry. Toconvey such aforcc 
and religious character >nade him both to tlio Holy Land required no small sum of 
troublesome aud dangerous, and to obtain juoney; and count William offered to mopi- 
poBsesBloD, temporarily at the very least, of gage his dominions to William of England, 
tho whole of the rich tempor-alllles of tho to whom alone, of all the lay sovereigns *»f 
see of Canterbury. Upon these he seized Europe, the crusades promised to be truly 
accordingly; but Anselm, whom the papal pro/ltable. The king gladly agreed to ad- 
court looked upon as a martyr In the cause vance the money, In the contldciit bclid 
of the church, met with such a splendid that It would never be In the power of the 
reception at Romo ns left him little to re* mortgager to redeem his pntvinccs, and 
grot In a worldly point of view. was in the very act of preparing tin- 

A.D, 1097.—Though freed from the vexa- necessary force to escort the money and 
tioas opposition of the indomitable and to take possession of the provinces, wlum 
upright churchman, William was not even an accident, famous In history, caused his 
now to enjoy repose ; If, Indeed, repose death. 

would have been a source of enj«iyment to The New Forest, planted by the most Inl 
a temper so flcrce and turbulent. Though qnitous cruelty, was very fatal toihcC«)n 
hla cooler judgement had enabled him to queror’s fandly ; so much so as to leave u> 
obtain Normandy and Maine from his little reason to wonder that, in so super¬ 
thoughtless and prodigal brother. It did stitious an age, it was deemed that tluTe 
not crtablc him t<» keep In subjection tho was a special and retributive fate in ilu 
turbulent and almost Independent barons royal deaths which occurred there. Iticli 
of those provinces. They were perpetually nrd, elder brother of king William Rufus. 
In a state of disorder, eltherfrotn personal was killed there ; ns was Richard,a natural 
quarrels or as the result of the artful son of duke Robertnf N<mmatidy. Wiltiaru 
Instigations of the king of Fnince. who Rufus was now a third royal victim. H«' 
loSt no opportunity of inciting them to was hunting there when an arrow slmt by 
revolt against the ktjig of England. Walter Tyrrcl, a Norman favourite of the 
Among the most troublesome of ibosc nnmarch, struck a tree, and, glancing off, 
barons was ndlo, lord of La Flcchc, a plerce<l the breast of the king, who died 


comparntlvoly small town and territory In on the spot. The unintentional hniniclde, 
the pr«fvlnce of Anjou. He w.as very pn- dreading the violent justice which the 
pular among the people of Maine; and sl.aycrof a king was likely to experience, no 
though William several times went from sootier saw the result of his luckless shot, 
England for the express purpose of put- than he galloped off to the sca-shore and 
ting him down, Hclic as coiistanily n'- crossed over to France, whiutee he with all 
turned to his old cmirses the inoment the speed departed for the Holy Land. His 


monarch had returned home. ^Yillia^l at al.inn and Might, though perfectly imtural, 
length took Hellc prisoner, but at the In- were. In fart, quite needless. William was 
tcrccsslon of the king of France and ibe little beloved even by his immediate at- 
earl of Aiiiou ho gave him his liberty. Fn- tendants and courtfers; and his body 


earl of Aiijou ho gave him nis iiiierty. i n- 
tamed by the narrow escape he Imd had 
from death. In being relea.«ed fmm the 


when found was hastily and carelessly in¬ 
terred at Winchester, without any of the 


liands of so passionate and resolute a prince gawpenus and expensive ceiemony wldch 
as William, Hellc again commenced Ids usually marks the obsequies of a powerful 

Plundering and destroying course; took monarch. . , , , _ 

possession, with the connivanceof thecitl- London Rrldge—taken doxvn oidy a xery 
Kof the Wwn of Mans, and laid slogc to few years since,and Wesmilnster Hall.were 
the garrison which remained faithful to the built by this monarch. For thc lasPi;am^ 
king of England. William was engaged hi structure, 

hit favourite pursuh of hunting In the New the world unsupported by fUlars, he 
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Minod the Umber from Ireland, which at 
that time was very celebmtcd for Its tim¬ 
ber of all kinds, but espccinHy for tlie very 
durable and beautiful sort known by the 
name of bog oak. 

CHAI*TEll XVI. 

77jc Reiffn o/Hexiiy I. 

WiLbiAM riUFUS, who died on the se¬ 
cond of August, 1100, In the foitletli 
year of lifs age and the thlrtecntli of hfs 
reign, Wt no legitimate Issue, and w.as 
succeeded by his hnnher Henry, who w.is 
of the hunting party at which tlic king lost 
his life. 

llobert, duke of Normandy, who as the 
elder brotlier of the deceased king had a 
preferable claim to that of Henry, was, as 
has already been related, one of the chief 
and most zealous leaders of the cnisaders. 
After slaughter terrible jucrely to think of, 
and sufferings from famine and disease 
such as the I'cnof even a Thucydides would 
but Imperfectly descrllw.*, the crusaders had 
jhtaliied possession of Jorusaloin, Soly- 
man, the Turkish emperor, was tliorouglily 
defeated In two tremendous battles; and 
Nice, the scat of his government, was ca)»- 
tured aHcr an obstinate siege. The soldan 
of Egypt, however, succeeded the Turkish 
emperor In tl»e possession of Jerusalem, 
and he offered to allow free Ingress and 
egress to all ('hristian |>ilgriins who chose 
to visit the holy sepulchre unarmed. Ihit 
the religious zeal of the champions of the 
cross was far too highly Inflamed by tlieir 
recent triumphs over the crescent to allow 
of their accepting this comi'romisc; they 
haughtily demanded the cession of the city 
altogether; and, on his refusal, siege was 
laid to It. For five weeks the soldan de¬ 
fended himself with the utmost coolness 
and valour ag.ainst the assaults of highly 
disciplined and veteran troops, whose mili¬ 
tary ardour was now excited to the utmost 
by fanaticism. But at the end of Chat time 
the zeal and fury of tlie Christians pre¬ 
vailed; Jerusalem was carriefi by assault, 
and asceneof c;iriia;rearulsiifferingcnsneil 
which might almost bear comi)arisnn with 
that earlier and dread scone In the same 
city, of which we owe the undying nar¬ 
rative to Josephus. Nor was the car¬ 
nage confined even to the first hours of 
success. Long after tlie streets of the 
holy city were strewed with carcasses, 
and upon ever)'hearth lay the dead forms 
of those who had vainly cndcavnnrcd to 
defend them; long after the pulses of 
the w.arrinr had ceased to be giiickened 
by the I'crilous a«s.ault. and his better 
nature to be stifled by the irriratit>n 
of resistance, an unarmed nibble of ten 
thousand people, of both sexes and all ages, 
to whom finarter had been promised as tlic 
reward of submission, were trcaohcronsiy 
and brutally murdered In cold blood by 
rufilanswho soon after knedt in tearful rap¬ 
ture at the sepulchre of Him who died, 
lamb-like, for the sjilvallon of all 1 Awful, in¬ 
deed, Is the contrast between the professed 
motive of this holy war and the conduct of 
the warriors! 


The city of Jerus.alcm wai taken just 
about twelve months previous in the death 
of Willinm Uufus ; and the crusaders, hav¬ 
ing elected Godfrey of Boiilogtic king of 
Jcrnsalcm, and sciticd other nobles and 
knights in the Holy L;ind, returned to Eu- 
roi>e. Had Hobert, <hikc of Normandy, 
hastened home dirert, he prt>bahly wonfd 
liave been able to prevent tlic usurpation 
of England by his younger brother. His 
knowledge of the character of William Hu- 
fns miglit naturally have been cxj'cctcil to 
hurry him liomc by anxiety about Nor¬ 
mandy : hut Robert w.as to the full as care¬ 
less as he was brave, Passing through Italy, 
he fell in love with and marrleii a noble 
lady, Sibylla, dauglitor of the count of Con- 
versana, ami remained a w hole ye;ir in her 
native clime, abandoning himself to the 
delights of love .and the most delicious 
country, while his friends In England—and 
his natural cliaractcr, as w«‘ll as the fame 
of his achievements in the East, made them 
very numerous—were In vain lioi)lng tliat 
ho w.niUl arrive to defeat tlie unjust'ambi¬ 
tion of Henry. The latter prince was as 
alert as Ills brother was indolent. Tlie in¬ 
stant that he ascertained the death of his 
brother, he galloped Into Winchester mu) 
seized upon the royal treasure. I)e Bre- 
tcuil, the keeper, endeavoured to secure it, 
and remonstrated with Die prince on the 
absolute treason of seizing tbc treasure 
and crown, which belonged of riglit to his 
elder lirothcr, who was no loss his sovereign 
for being absent. But Henry, whose friends 
hastened t<* support him, tlireatened to put 
Do Breteuil to dcatli if he attempted any 
resistance to his will; and, lia>tening to 
London with the money, he made so judi¬ 
ciously prodigal a use of It, alike annmg 
friends In fact ami foes by inclination, that 
he easily obtained himself to be cleeted 
king by acclamation ; am! he was crowneil, 
by Maurice, bishop of London, within throe 
days of liis brotlier’s sudden and violent 
death. Title to the throne it is qnlto plain 
that Henry had none. But he now had 
possession; and as his judicious bribery 
had procured him, at the least, the osten¬ 
sible support of all the most eminent and 
powerful barons, even tlie most sincere .and 
zcaloiic friends of the absent Robert were 
obliged to confess, however sorrowfully, 
tliat his own imloU-nre had deprived him 
of all pi>ssibilfty of obtaining tlic throne 
from his more active and enterprising 
brother, unless at the fearful expense of a 
civil war. 

Politic .IS he was resolute, Henrv felt 
that, as his crown h.nd been obtained by 
the most flagrant and uii'itialilied nsurp.a- i 
tion. he would, at least at the outset of his 
reign, behest secured against anv attcini'ts : 
which In mere (h*sp(‘ration his brother ' 
might make to dotlironc him. by the affec¬ 
tion of the great botly of the people ns well i 
as of the nobles. To obtain this, the ty- ' 
raniiies of his Immediate i*redecessors af¬ 
forded an ample and easy sei'pe. i 

‘ Besides,’s.a.vs Ilume, 'taking the usual 
coronation oath to maintain the i.aw.« and ' 
execute justice, he passc<l a Charter 
which was calculated to remedy m.atiy of 
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the grievous oppressions which hml been guUtjrof great oppression and cnieU>»f«- 
roinplnlncd of during the reigns of his fa- pcciatly In raising money. The Dudley 
tber and brother. He there promised, that and Kmpson of a later reign were scarcely 
at the death of any bishop or abbot he never more detested than this man was, and no- 
would seize the revenues of the see or al>- thing could be more agreeable to the people 
bey during the vacancy, but would leave than his degradation and punishment. But 
the Avhole to bo reaped by the successor; the king, apart from his politic desire to 
and tiiat ho would never let to farm any gratify the public resentment against his 
ecclesiastical bcnefico, nor dispose of it for brotlicr’s chief and most unscrupulous in¬ 
money. Alter this concession to the church, strument of oppression, seems to have had 
whosefavour was of so great Importance to Ids own pecuniary advantage chiefly in 
him, he procede<l to enumerate the civil view. Instead of immediately appointing 
grievances which ho proposed to redress, a successor to tho bishopric, he kept it va- 
He promised that upon the death of any cant for five years, and during all that time 
earl, baron, or military tenant, his heir he, In open contempt of the positive pro- 
should bo admitted to tho possession of mlsc of his chartcr,applied the rovenucsof 
his estate on paying a just and lawful re- the see to his own use. 
lief, without being exposed to such violent This shameful invasion of the rights of 
exactions as had been usual during tlie lato tlio churcli, however, did not prevent iilm 
reigns; ho remitted the warilslilp of ml- from otlicrwlse seeking its favour. Well 
nors: and allowed guardians to be appoint- aware of tlie higi) rank which Anselm held 
cd who should be answerable for tlie trust: in the alTcctions of both the clergy and the 
he promised not to dispose of any heiress in people, he strongly invited iiim to leave 
marrlago but by tbc advice of all the b.v Lyons—wlicrelienowllvcdlngrcatsiate- 
rons; and If any baron intended to give his and resume his dignity in England. Bui 
(hiughter, sister, niece, orothcr kinswoman tlie king accompanied this invitation with 
In marriage, it should only be necessary for a demand that Anselm sliould renew to him 
him to consult tho king, who promised to the homage ho had formerly paid to his 
take no money for his consent, nor over to brother. Anselm, however,by his resldenct 
refuse permission, tinlcss tho person to at Home, had learned to look with a verj' 
whom It was puriioscd to marry her sliould diflcrcnt eye now upon that homage winch 
bo bis enemy. He granted lils b.arons and formerly he had looked upon as so mere and 
military tenants the i>ower of bequeathing Innocuous a form, and he returned tor an- 
by will their money or personal estates; swer, that he not only would not pay ho- 
and if they neglected to make a will, lie mage himself, but he would not even com¬ 
promised tliat their heirs should succeed to munlcate with any of tlie clergy who should 
them. He renounced the right of imposing do so, or who would accept of lay investi- 
moneyage and of levying taxes at pleasure turo. However mucli mortified Henry was 
no tlie farms whlcli the barons retained in at finding the exiled prelate tlius resolute, 
ncir own hands, and ho made some genenil he was too anxious for the support and 
professions of moderating flnes, offered a countenance of Anselm—wliich if tlirown 
pardon for all offences, and remitted all the into the scale for Uobert miglit at some 
debts due to the crown. He required that future time prove so formidable—to insist 
the vassals of the barons sliould enjoy the upon his own proposal. He therefore 
same privileges which he granted to his agreed that all controversy on the subjects 
own barons; and he promised a general eon- should be referred to Home; and Anselm 
flrmation and observance of the laws of king was restored to his dignity, and, uiid«mbt- 
Kilward Tills Is the Bubstance of tbecliief edly, all tlie more powerful both from tlie 
articles contalrieil in that famous cliarter.’ circumstances which led to his exile and 
Tliough to impress the people with tlie those which accomi>anled his return. His 
notion of hU great anxiety for the full pul>- authority was scarcely reestablished when 
lleiiy and ex.-n t performance of these gra- it was appealed to upon a subject of the 
rlouspromi^rs, Henry caused a copy of this highest Interest to the king blmscif. Mn- 
rharter to be i)1accU in an abbey In every tllda, daughter of Malcolm HI., king of 
coiiiitv his‘subsequent conduct shows that Scotland and niece of Edg.ar Athelliig, had 
he never Intended It for anytlilng but a been educated in the nunnery of Hainsay. 
lure bv which to win the support of tlie 'VVeli knowing how dear the royal Saxon 
lurons^auc people. %Willc that support as Uncage of this lady made her to the English 

vet appeared desirable to his cause. The nation. Henry proposed to espouse her It 
ytt apiH «v _ _ _ to which 


nnkc U the «t.Hil'lard by wm It doubtful whether she could lawfully con- 

tiK-tr demands, scarcely a copy of it could ^ 

The opuMrity of the king .at the com- bl.-s was held at l.runbetli to lU termiiic the 


and favourite 


ras at least one of the motives. If not tlie 
one. by which tiie king w;is ac(uatea 
in recalling him. Before tliis council M.v 
lldLtated that shchad never contemjdated 
taking the vows, and that slie liad oii^ 
worn the vcii, as it was quite commonly 
viorn by the English ladies, a. a safeguard 
t’nim the violence of the Norman soldierj. 
\<5 it was well known tliat against such 
;Molence even an English princess really had 
no other secure guard, the council deter- 
mined that the wearing of the veil b> Ma¬ 
tilda had in no wise pledged her to or con¬ 
nected her witli any religious sisterhood, 
■md that she was as free to marry ns though 
she had never worn it. Henry and Matilda 
vere married. The ceremony was perform¬ 
ed by Anselm, and was accompanied wiili 
uTcat and gorgeous rejoicing. This mar¬ 
riage more than any other of his politic 
ni-rangenients attached tlic English people 
to him. Married to a Saxon princess, he 
itemed to them to have acquired a greater 
right to ihelhrone than any Norman prince, 
without that recommendation, could draw 
from any other circuinstance.*. 

AD. 1101 .—It soon appeared, that great 
as Henry's care had been to fortify liim- 
self in tlie general heart of the people, it 
liad been iicllberunnecessarynorcxcessiva 
lloberr, who had wasted so much time in 
Italy returned to Normandy about a month 
after the dcut li of his brother Rufus. Henry 
had given no orders and made no prepani- 
tions to oj>posc Robert's resumption of the 
duchy of Norimmdy. I’osseased of t liat point 
(fnppKi, and being mucli endeareil to the 
wurllkeNorman barons by liisarliievcmcnis 
in the Holv Land, Robert iiimieUiatcly com¬ 
menced preparations for invading England, 
and wresting his birthright from the usuriv 
Ing hands »»f liis brother. Nor were tlic 
wishes for liis success confliied to those 
barons who cliielly or wholly lived in Nor- 
imuidy. On the contrary, many of the 
great barons of England decidedly pre¬ 
ferred Robert to Hemy: and, feeling the 
wuiie dislike to holding ilieir English and 
Norman possessions under two sovereigns, 
which had been so stronglycxiiressedat the 
accession of William, they secretly encou¬ 
raged Robert,and sent him assurances that 
they would join him with their levies as 
soon as he should land in England. Among 
lliesc nobles were Robert de Belesiiic, carl 
of .Shrewsbury, William de Warenne, carl 
of Surrey, Hugh de Grantmesnil. Itobert de 
.Mallet, and others of the very highest and 
most powerful men in England. The en¬ 
thusiasm in his favour extended to the 
navy ; and when Henry liad, with great ex¬ 
pense and exertion, made a fleet ready to 
op|)ose his brother s landing, the seamen 
deserted with tlie greater number of tlic 
ships, and put themselves and tlieir vessels 
at the disposal of Robert. This incident 
gave the king great alarm, lest the army, 
too, should desert him, in which case not 
only his crown but bis life would be in the 
most Imminent danger. Hcnr>', iiotwith- 
sfandlng this peril, preserved liis coolness, 
and did not allow, as men too frequently do, 
the greatness of the danger to turn away 
his attention from the best means «>f meei- 


ing and overcoming it. Well knowing the 
sui»cr6tltion of the people, lie considered 
nothing lost while be could command the 
immense iiillucnce which Anselm had over 
the public mind. Accordingly be ledoiiMi-d 
Ills court to that prelate, and succeeded in 
making him believe in the sincerity of his 
professed design and desire to rule justly 
.and mildly. What he himself firmly ))o- 
Hevcd, Anselm diligently and eloquently in¬ 
culcated upon the minds of others; ami .as 
his inlluciice and exertions were seconded 
by those of Roger BIgod, Robert Fitz- 
bamond, the carl of Warwick, and other 
jiowerful nobles who remained faithful to 
Henry, the army was kept in good humour, 
and niarched in good order, and with api>a- 
rent zeal .as well as cheerfulness, to Ti^rts- 
mouih, where Robert had landed. 

Thouffh the two armies were in fare of 
each other for several days, not a blow w.as 
struck : both sides seeming to feel reluctant 
to commence a civil war. Anselm and other 
Influential men on either side took advan¬ 
tage of this pause tobr’iig about a treaty 
between the brothers ; and, after much ar¬ 
gument and some delay, it was agreed that 
Henry should retain the crown of England, 
' and pay an auimal pension of three thmi- 
Band marks to Robert; that the survivor 
should succeed to the d(’cense<l brother's 
possessions; that they should mutually ab¬ 
stain from encouraging or harbouring each 
other's enemies; and that the aillierents of 
both ill the present quarrel should be un¬ 
disturbed in their iiossessions ami bunic 
harmless for all that liad passed. 

A.i). 1102.—Tliough llein-y agreed with 
seeming cheerfulness to ibis treaty, which 
in most points of view was soadvaiitiigeous 
to liim,lie signed it with a full determination 
to break through at lea.st one of its i rovi- 
siotis. The power of his nobles liad been too 
fully manifested to him in theircncourag»>- 
nient of Robert, to a«lniit of his being other¬ 
wise than anxlou.'j to break it. The earl of 
Shrewsbury, as one of the most powerful 
and also the most active of those who had 
given their adhesion to Robert, wa.s first 
iixed upon by Henry to be nnnle an exam¬ 
ple of tbcdaiiserof olfonding kings. Spies 
were set ui>on bis every word and action, 
and bis bold and lianglity character left 
them but little dilllculty in llmling matter 
of offence. No fewer lh;iii flve-ami-forty 
articles were exhibited against liiin. He 
was ton well aware both of the initli of 
some of iliech.-irm's, ami of the rigid seve¬ 
rity withwhicli hcwiml.lbejudged.todoem 
it safe to risk a trial. He summoned all the 
friends and adherents be could eoniimmJ, 
and threw Jiimself ui>on the chances of war. 
But these were unfavnurabie to biin. In 
tlie influence wliicli Anselm piissessed, and 
which he zealously exerted on behalf of the 
king. Henry had a most potent means of 
defence, and hewith littledilllculty reduced 
the carl to such straits, that he was glad to 
leave the kingdom with his life. All his 
great possessions were of course coiiQs- 
cated.and they afforded the king welcome 
means of purchasing new friends, and 
curing the Iblelity of those who were bla 
j friends alreadj. 
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A.D. 1 los.—Tlie ruin of the carl of Shrews- 
oury produced that of his hroihcrs, Itogor, 
earl ^ Lancaster, and Arnulf de Monlgo- 
Micry.nut the vengeance or the policy of the 
king rMulred yet more victims. Itohert dc 
Pontefract, Robert de Mallet, and William 
de Wareime were prosecuted, and the king s 
secured their condeunmtion: and 
Wnifani, earl of Cornwall, though sou of 
the kln^s uncle, was deprived of all his 
large property in England. The ch.irgos 
against these noblemen were artfully made, 
not upon their conduct towards the king 
In his dispute with his brother, hut upon 
their misconduct towards their vassals. 
In this respect. Indeed, they wore guilty 
enougl), as all the Norman barons were; 
hut It was not this guilt, which was e<iuaUy 
chargeable tipon the king's llimest and 
most powerful defenders, ft>r which they 
were prosecuted and ruined. Robert of 
Normandy, with his characteristic gene¬ 
rosity and Imprudence, was so indignant 
at the persecution of his friends, whose 
clilof crime In the king's eyes he well knew 
to bo the friendship they had shown to 
himself, that he crossed over to Enelatid 
imd Blinri’ly rebuked his brother with the 
shameful and Ill-veiled breach of a princi¬ 
pal part of their treaty. Conlldcnt In his 
kingly power, Henry was hut little alTcrted 
by the just iiul elo<|ucnt reproaches of his 
brother. On tlie contrary, he so clearly 
gave him to understand how far his Im- 
prtidcnt rasliiu'ss in venturing to England 
h.ad compromised his own setfciy, that Ro¬ 
bert was glad to got liberty to return to 
Normandy at the expense of m;iklng a 
formal resignation of his pension. 

The time soon catiie for Henry to com¬ 
plete the ruin of the brother whom he had 
already despoiled of the fairest and most 
precious portion of hts Inheritance. Tlie 
Imprudent tlioughtlcssness and levity of 
Robert not Dierely affected his conduct as 
far ns he hirnscif w.as concerned; it made 
him wholly unfit to rule, and opened the, 
widest possible doors to the needy ami 
prolllgate.lheavariclousand the tyrannical, 
among his turbulent and nnprinclj'led ba¬ 
rons, tt) plunder him, as well as to rob and ' 
then Ill-treat his unfortunate subjects. A ' 
monarch wlio was so utterly careless that' 
Ills 4loiucstlc servants i>lundercd him, not, 
iinTCly of the little money wlwcli his prodl -1 
gal liabits left to liim, but even 4»f hlsl 
clollies and furniture, was but Hbrtttcd to 
preserve liis subjects from the ill-treatment 
of tlio most licentious nobility in all Eu- 
rope. And it wa.s verj* natural that when 
the more thuuglitful and observant among 
the Normans contrasted tlie loose govern¬ 
ment of Robert—If Indeed It deserved the 
name of n government at all—wlUi tlie 
Eie.'vJy, firm, and orderly rule of Henry 
over n much larger and more important 
btalc, titcy should begin to think, and to 
whisper, too, that even .a usurper, such as 
Henry, was far better for the welfare i>f 
Ills Btil>jects, tlian such a legitimate, but 
utterly Incapable, ruler as the g'>od*naturi4l 
and generous, hut extravagant and de-' 
l>r,uched, Robert. Disorders at lengili rose 
to «urh a ^wight In Normandy, as to give 
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Henry a pretext for going over, nomlnalh 
w mediate between the opposing parties 
but, in reality, personally to observe how 
far affairs were in train to admit of his 
depriving his brother of the duchy aUi> 
gether. Skilled In every art of Intrigue, 
and having both tlie means and the will to 
bribe most profusely, Henry soon formed a 
strong party ; and having returned to Eng¬ 
land and raised the necessary force by the 
most shameless and unsparing extortion, 
he, In 1105, landed again in Nonnandy, no 
longer under the hypocritical pretence of 
mediating, but with the avowed purpose of 
conquering If possible. He laid siege to 
Dayeux, and, although obstinately and 
bravely resisted, at length took that place 
l>y storm; Caen he prepared to besiege, 
but It was surremtered to lilm by the in- 
habit.ants. 11c tlicn laid siege to Falalso, 
but here he was successfully oj'iwsed until 
the setting in of the winter compelled him 
to raise the siege. 

A.i>. HOC.—Willi the return of favourable 
weather, Henry returned to Normandy, and 
recojijinenccd his operations ; oj>cning the 
campaign with the siegcofTliichebray with 
a force so mighty, that it was quite evident 
lie contemplated notliing short of the en¬ 
tire subjugation of Normandy. It required 
all the success that Henry had as yet 
achieved, and all tlie persuasions of his 
own friends, to arouse Robert from his le¬ 
thargy of naturil Indolence and sensual 
pleasure. But once aroused,—he showed 
that the warrior liad slumhcreil, Indeed, 
in his heart, but was not dead. Aided by 
Robert do Belcsmc, and by tlie earl of Mof- 
talgiic, the king's uncle, who was iiive- 
tcratcly opposed to Henry on account of 
his treatment of Mort.iigiie's son William, 
carl of Cornwall, Robert speedily raised a 
I'owerful force, and marched against his 
brother, in the hope of putting an end to 
their controversies In a single battle. Ani¬ 
mated at being led by the valiant prince 
wliose feats In the plains of Palestine had 
stnn k terror itito pagan hearts, and won 
the apjilausc of Christian Eiiroj)e, Robert’s 
troops charged so boldly and so well, tlini 
tlie English were thrown into confusion. 
Had the Norman success been well fol¬ 
lowed up by the wh«)le Norman force, 
notliing could have saved tlie English army 
from defeat and destruction. But tlic 
tronjis of Roger dc Bclcsme were suddenly 
and most uii.accoimtably seized w|ih a p.a- 
nic, which communicated Itself to the rest 
of the Normans. Henry and his friends 
skilfully and promptly availed tliemselves 
of this sudden turn in the slate of affairs, 
charged llic enemy again and again, utterly 
routed them, killing v.ast numbers and ma¬ 
king ten tliousaml prisoners, among whom 
was Robert himself. 

This great victory gained by Henry was 
sofin after crowned by the surrender of 
Rouen and Kalaisc; and Henry now be¬ 
came comiiletcly master of Normandy, liav- 
fug got also into his power Robert’s son. 
the young prince William, udio was unfor¬ 
tunately in Fnlaisc when that im]>ortani 
fortress surrendered. As though there had 
been imthing of violence or unfairness It 
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bu conduct. Henry now convoked the 
iiw'eaof Nonnaiidyand received their ho- 
rtinire as If he had been rlgntfully their 
duke: after which, having dismantled such 
fortresses as he deemed dangerous to his 
Uiicresis, and revoked the grants which 
Bolierfs foolish facility had induced him to 
make, he returned to England, taking his 
unfortunate brother wit 1> him asa prisoner, 
and committing young William to the cus¬ 
tody of Hclic do St. Lacn, who liad married 
Uoherfsnatural daughter, and who treated 
the captive prince witli a tenderness and 
respect wliich do liim the liighcst lionour. 
Uoliert liimsclf was committed to tiic cus¬ 
tody of the governor of Cardiff castle in 
Wales, where for twenty-ciglit years, tlic 
whole remainder of liis life, he became a 
mclanclioly spectacle of fallen greatness, 
and a striking example of the utter useless¬ 
ness of courage without conduct, and of 
Ihedangerof generosity if umcgulatcd by 
prudence. 

At the battle of Tincliebmy, so fatal to 
duke llobcrt, his friend Edgar Atlicliug 
was taken prisoner. Tliougli on more 
than one occasion this prinro gave .sign.al 
proofs of braverj', both liis friends and ills 
enemies seem to Iiavc ticid liis intrllort in 
considerable contempt. Tlie two Williams 
and Henry I., princes of sucli different qua¬ 
lities, yet so perfectly agreeing in dcsivotic 
and jealous tempers, equally lield bis powers 
of c.xcitliig the English to revolt in the ut¬ 
most scorn. Though liis Saxon descent 
could not but endear him to the Englisli 
people, and though both at home and in 
the Holy Land he had proved himself to 
possess very high courage, there was so 
general and apparently so well-founded an 
o)>inlon of bis dcllclency in the higher in- 
lellcctual qualities, that neither did the 
Saxons look up to him, as otherwise they 
gladly would iiave done, as a rallying point, 
nor did the Normans honour liim with 
their suspicious fears. Even now when 
Henry, whose treatment of hisown brother 
sulllcienlly proves how inexorable he could 
be where he saw cause to fear injury to his 
interests, had so fciir an excuse for com¬ 
mitting Edgar to safe custody, lie sliowcd 
his entire disbelief of tliat prince's capa¬ 
city, by allowing him to enjoy his full li¬ 
berty in England, and even granting him a 
pension. 

A.D. 1107.— Henr>’s politic character and 
bis judgement were both eminently dis¬ 
played in managing hlsverj-delicate dispute 
with the pope on the subject of ecclesias¬ 
tical investitures. While showing the most 
profound external respect, and even aJTec- 
tion to both the pope and arclibishop An¬ 
selm, Henrj' proceeded to flll Hie vacant 
secs concerning which there was dispute. 
Out Anselm, though be had been on many 
important occasions a staunch and useful 
friend to the king, was far too good a 
ciiurchman to brook disoliedicucc to the 
papal authority, even when that disobedi¬ 
ence was veiled by smiles and couclicd in 
gentle and holiday terms. He refused to 
communicate, far less to consecrate, the 
bisliops invested by the king: and those 
prelates saw themselves exposed to so 


much obloquy by their opimsltion to so 
revered a personage as Auscim, that they 
resigned tlicir dignities into the king’s 
hands. The coinpicto defeat of a scheme 
which he liad prosecuted with sucli dex¬ 
terous and painful art deprived the king of 
ills usual command of temper ; and he let 
fall such signifleant tlircais towards all | 
opponents of Ills authority, that Anselm 
became alarmed for his personal s.afcty, and 
demanded permission to travel to Home to 
consult the pope. Well knowing the popu¬ 
larity of Anselm, Henry was very well 
pleased to be thus peaceably rid of his pre- 
sciiec. Anselm departed, and was attended 
to the ship by iiosts botli of clergy and i 
l.aiiy, who, by the cordial respect with 
which tliey tc»ok their leave of him, tacitly, 
but no less plainly, testified tiiclr sense of 
the justice of bis quarrel with tlicir sove¬ 
reign. 

As soon as Anselm had left Englan<l the 
king seized u)ioii all the tempoiwlitics of 
Ills see; and, fearful lest the presence of 
Anselm at Rome should prejudice him and 
liis kingdom, he sent William de Warel- 
\v.ast .os ambassador extraordinary to ras¬ 
cal, the pope. In the course of the argu¬ 
ment between the pope and tlic king of 
England's envoy, tbe latter warmly ex¬ 
claimed that his sovereign would rather 
part with liis crown th.an with tlie right of 
investiture; to which Pascal .as warmly 
replied that he would rather part with liis 
head than allow the king to retain that 
riglit. Anselm retired to Lyons, and thence 
to his old monastery of Bee. The king re- : 
stored him the revenues of his secs, and 
great anxiety was expressed l)y all ranks of 
men for his return to England, where his 
absence was afflrmed to be the cause of all 
imaginable impiety, and of the most gross 
and disgusting immorality. Tlie disputes, 
iiieantinie, between Henry and the pope 
grew warmer and warmer. Tiic emperor 
Henry V. and tlic pope wercat feud on the 
same subject, and the pope being made an 
actual prisoner was compelled by a formal 
treaty to grant the cini>eror the right of 
investiture. Tlie king of England was less 
advantageously situated titan thecinperor. 
He could not, by getting tlic pope into his 
power, cut the Gordian knot of the coiitri>- 
versy between them. The earl of Slellent 
ami other ministers of Hcurj* were already 
suffering under the pains of excommuiiic.a- 
tion ; Henry was in daily expectation of 
hearing llie like drc.adful sentence pro¬ 
nounced on liimself, and he well knew lliat 
he liad numerous and powerful enemies 
among his nobles who would both gladly 
and promptly avail themselves of it to 
throw off their uneasy allegiance. He and 
tlie pope were mutually afraid, and a com¬ 
promise was at length entered Into, by 
wliicii tbe pope had the right of ecclesias¬ 
tical investiture, while Henry had the right 
of demanding liomagc from tlie prel.ntcsfoi 
tlicir temporalities. The main difference 
being thus settled, minor points presented 
no dilhculties, and Henry now bad leisure 
to turn ills attention to Normandy. 

In committing the natural son of his 
brother Robert to the CAre of Heiic, Henry 
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wjis probably desirous to show the world, 
ny the imhlcintshcd eliamctor of the nmii 
b) wlioiu he Intrusted the Infant prince, 
then only six years old, that he nicnnt 
fal.iy by him. But as the young prince 
grew up, and became remarkable for talent 
and gracefulness of person, he acquireil a 
popularity which g;»vc .so much uneasiness 
to Henry, that he ordered his guardian to 
give up his young ward. Belie, probably 
douhtful of the king’s intentions, yet feel¬ 
ing himself nimble to shelter him should 
the king resort to force. Immediately placed 
young William under the protection of 
Fulke, count of Anjou. The protection of 
this gallant and eminent noble and liis own 
singular graces enabled William to create 
great Interest on his behalf, and at every 
court which he visited ho was able to ex¬ 
cite the greatest indignation against the 
Injustice with which his uncle had treated 
him. Louis le Gros, king of France, joined 
with Fulke, count of .\nji>u, and the count 
of Flanders, In disturbing Henry in his 
unjust possession of Normandy, and many 
skirmishes took place upon the fnintiers. 
But before the war could produce any deri¬ 
sive results, Henry, with his cusKmmry 
artful policy, detached Fulke frotu the 
‘eague by marrying his son William to that 
prince’s daughter. The peace consequent 
upon this wltlnlrawal of Fulke did not, 
however, last long, Henry’s nephew was 
Huain taken in liand by the gallant Baldwin 
of Flanders, who induced the king of 
Kn«.':e to join him In renewing tlic attack 
upon Normandy. In an action near Ku 
llaldwin was slain ; and the king of France, 
despairing, after the loss of so capital an 
ally, of liberating K«innandyfroin the power 
of Henry by force of arms, resolved to try 
another method, of which, probably, he did 
not perceive all the remote and possible 
consequences. 

The papal court had always manifested 
a more than suITlclent inclination to Inter¬ 
fere In the tcinponil concerns of the nations 
of Christendom; and Louis now most un¬ 
wisely gave sanction and force to that am- 
idtIouB and Insidious assunii»tioj», by ap¬ 
pealing to Rome on behalf of young Wil¬ 
liam. A general counell having been as- 
flcmbled by the pope at Ulielms, Louis took 
his protege there, represented the tyranny 
of Henry’s conduct mwards both the young 
prince and his father, and strongly and 
eloquently dwelt upon tl)0 Impropriety of 
the church and the Christian powers allow¬ 
ing so trusty and gallant a champion of the 
cross to linger on in his melancholy Im¬ 
prisonment. Whatever might be the per¬ 
sonal feelings of Callxtus n., the then pope, 
ho showed liimself strongly Inclined to In¬ 
terfere on behalf both of William and his 
father. But Henry was luiw, as ever, alert 
and skilful in the defence of his own in¬ 
terest. Tlio English bishops were allowed 
by him to attend this council; hut he gave 
them fair notice at their departure, that, 
whatever might bo the demands or the 
decisions of the council, he was fully deter¬ 
mined to maintain the laws and customs 
of England,Htidhisown preromiilve. ‘Go,’ 
nald he, as tliey took leave of him, 'salute 


the pope in my name, and listen to hli 
apostolical precepts; but be mindftil that 
ye bring back none of his new inventions 
into luy kingdom,* But while he thus ou^ 
wardly manifested his determination to 
support himself even against the hostility 
of the church, he took the most effectua.' 
means to prevent that hostility from being 
exhibited. The most liberal presents and 
promises wore distributed: and so effeo 
tually did he conciliate the pope, that hav¬ 
ing shortly afterwards had an Interview 
wlili Henry, ho pronounced him to he be¬ 
yond comparison the most eloqueut and 
persuasive man he had ever spoken with. 
Upon this high eulogy of the sovereign 
pontiff, Hume, with dry causticity, re¬ 
marks that Henry at this Interview ‘had 
probably renewed his presents.' 

Louis, finding that he was out-manceuvred 
by Henry In tlie wav of intrigue, rcncwe<l 
his attempts upon Normandy In the way of 
arms. He made an attempt to surprise 
Noycn; but Henry’s profuse liberality 
caused him to be well served by his spie.s, 
and he suddenly fell upon the Frencii 
troops. A scvcreaction ensued,and prince 
William, wlio was present, behaved with 
groat distinction. Henry also was present, 
and, penetrating with his cixstomary gal¬ 
lantry Into the very thickest of the fight, 
was severely wounded by Crispin, a Nor¬ 
man olllccr in the French army. Henry, 
who possessed great personal strcngtii, 
struck Crispin to the earth, and led hij 
troops onward lii a ch.arge so fierce and 
heavy that the French were utterly routctl, 
and Louis himself only escaped with groat 
diniouUy from being made prisoner. The 
result of this action so discouraged Louis 
that lie shortly afterwards entered into a 
treaty with Henry, In which the interests 
of W’illiam and the liberty of Robert were 
wholly left out of question. 

Thuq farthe career of king Henry bad 
been one unbroken series of prosperity ; 
he was now, under circumstances the least 
to ha\e been feared, doomed to suffer a 
very terrible misfortune. Judging from 
the facility with which lie had usurped the 
crown of England and the duchy of Nor¬ 
mandy, that similar wrong—as he chose to 
call It, though wro!ig it would surely not 
have boon—nilght easily be done to his 
own son, unless proper precaution were 
taken, ho accompanied his son William to 
Normandy, and cause»l him to be recog¬ 
nised as his successor to the states, and to 
receive in that character the homage of the 
barons. This important step being taken, 
the king and the prince embarked at Bar- 
fleur on their return to England. The 
weather was fair, and the vessel which 
conveyed the king and his immediate at¬ 
tendants left the coast in safety. Some¬ 
thing caused the prince to remain on 
shore after Ids father had departed; and 
the captain and sailors of his ship, helm.’ 
greativ intoxicated, sailed. In their aiixicij 
to overtake the king, with so raoch inr>ri' 
haste than skill, that they struck the ship 
upon a r*irk, and she Immediately began tn 
sink. William was safely got into the Iona 
boat, and had even bccu towed some Ul^ 
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Mna* from tlic ship when (he srn ams of his 
Srol sister, the countess of Perche, who 
the hurry had been left behiiul, eon.- 
.'i'lJed his boat’s crew to retuni and endea- 
?ourto save her. The instant tliat (he 
boat approached the ship’s side, so nia)ir 
ncrs<m 3 leaped In, that the boat also fonn- 
i i.>ped aud William and all his attendants 
I ,»Tl«hed; a fearful loss, there beiiiff on 
board the ill-fated ship no fewer than a 
hundred and forty English and Norman 
ffentlemen of the best families. Fitzste- 
fihen the captain, to wlm^e intemperance 
tills Md calamity was mainly attrilmtalde. 

nnd ahutcherof Poucn clungto the na-^t, 
but the former voluntarily loosed his hold 
and ssink on hearing that the prince had 
wrisiied. The biitclicr, free from cause of 
remorse, resolutely kept his grasp, and 
was fortunate enough to be picked up by 
some nshcrmcii the following morning. 

Wlien news reached Henry of the loss of 
the vessel, he forafew days ljuoyed himself 
up with the hope that his son had lictm 
«-ived:hut when the full extent of tlic 
calamity wa.s ascertained lie fainted : and 
so violent was liis grief, that he was never 
afterwards known to smile. .So deeply could 
he suffer under his own calamity, though 
so stern nnd unblenching in the infliction 
of calamity upon others. 

Thcdcath ofprince William, theonly mole 
legitimate issue of Henry, was, as will be 
perceived in the history of the next reign, 
not merely an Individual calamity, l.ut also 
n very serious national one, in so f;ir as it 
gave rise to much civil strife. Hut it was 
probable that William would have been a 
very severe kine, for he was known to 
threaten that whenever he came to the 
throne lie would work the Enplish like more 
boastsof burthen. The early Norman rulers 
In fart, however policy might ocr.isionally 
Induce them to disguise It, detested ami 
scorned their Englisli subjects. 

Prince William, son of the wronged and 
imprisoned duke of Normandy, still enjoyed 
the friendshlpand protection of the French 
king, though circumstances had induced 
that monarch apparently to abandon the 
prince's interest in making a treaty with 
Henry. The death of Henry's son, too, 
broke off the connection between Henry 
nnd the count of Anjou, who now again 
lookup the rau«o of i>rince William, and 
gave him his daughter in marriage. Even 
Ibis connection, however, between Fulke 
and William did not prevent the artful 
policy of Henry from again securing tlio 
friendship of the former. Matilda, Henry’s 
daughter, who was married to tlio emj'oror 
Henry V., was left a widow ; and tin* king 
now gave her In marriage to (Jeoffrey Pl.an- 
tagenet, earl of Anjou, and he at the same 
time caused her to receive, as hissuceossor, 
the homage of the nobles and clergy of 
both Normandy and Engl.and. 

In the meantime prince William of Nor¬ 
mandy w.as greatly strengtliened. Charles, 
earl of Flanders, was assassinated, and his 
dignity ,and possessions wore immediately 
bestowed by the king of France tipou 
prince William ; but this piece of <seeniing 
goe»i fortime, though it undoubtedly g.ive 


greater strength to William's party and 
rendered his recovery of Normandy more 
probable, led, in the result, to his destruc¬ 
tion ; so hiind are we in all that relates 
to our future I The latidgrave of Alsace, 
deeming his own claim upon Flanders 
superior to that of Willi.nm, who claimed 
only from tlic wife of the connuoror, and 
wlio moreover was illegitimate, attempted 
to possess himself of it by force of arms, 
and almo-^t in the tirst skirmish that took 
place William was killed. 

Many disputes during all thi.s time had 
taken place between Henry and the po|ie, 
chiefly upon the riglit to whieli the latter 
j»retfmled of having a legate resident in 
Kiiglanil. As legates po>ses>ed in their 
respective provinces the full powers of the 
I>opc, and, in their anxiety to |>loasc tliat 
great giver and source of tlieir power, were 
even disposed to pnsli the pai'al amhoriiy 
to the utmost, tlic king constantly showed 
a great and a wise anxiety to prevent this 
manifestly dangerous cntToaehniBtit of 
Home. After much manfpuvriiig on both 
si<los, an arrangement was made by wliieli 
tlie logatine jKiwer was conferred upon tlio 
arelibi>hop of Canterbury ; and tliuswliilc 
Home kept, nominally at le.ast, a control 
over that power, Henry prevented it being 
cotnmitteil to any use disagreeable to him, 
and had, moreover, a security for the le¬ 
gate’s moderation in the kingly power over 
the archbislioi>'s temporalities. 

A perfect peace reigning in all parts of 
England, Henry spent part of li:u and 1132 
in Norniatidy with his daughter Matilda, 
of whom he was passionately fond. While 
he was there Matilda was delivered of a 
son. who was christened by the name of 
Henry. In the midst of the rejoicing this 
event caused to the king, he was summoned 
to England Ivy an incursion m:ide by the 
Welsh': and he was just about to return 
when he wa.s seized, at St. Dennis le For- 
incut, by a fatal illness, attributed to his 
liaving eaten lampreys to excess: and he 
expired Dec. 1, 11.33, in the thirty-fifth 
year of his reign and the sixty-seventh of 
his age. 

Though .1 usurper, and tliongh somewhat 
prone to a lyninnous exertion of his usurj*- 
«'d authority, Henry at least deserves tiic 
j*raise of having been an able monarch. He 
preserved the peace of bis dominions under 
circumstances of great diillculiy, and pro¬ 
tected it« interests against attempts under 
which a loss Ann and politic prince would 
have been crushed. He had no fewer than 
thirteen illegitimate children. Other vices 
he was tolerably free from in his private 
caicveity; hut in protecting his resources 
for tliech.ase, of which, like all the Norman 
princes, he was passionately enamoured, lie 
was guiltyof very unjustiflablccruelty. In 
tlic general administnuion of justice he was 
very severe. Coining waspunished i>y liim 
with death or the most terrible mutilation ; 
and on one occ.asion fifty persons cliarged 
with that offence were subjected to this 
horrible mode of torture. It was In this 
reign tliat wardmotes, common-lialls. a 
court of hustings, the liberty of bunting in 
Middlesex and Surrey—agreat and honour 
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aW« privilege nt that time—the right to 
elect Its own sheriff and justlciaiTi and to 
hold pleas of the crown, trials by combat, 
and lodging of the king’s retinue, were 
granted to the city of London. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Tite Reign of Slcjiheti. 

A.n. 1115.— The will of nenrj’ 1. left the 
kingdom of England and the duchy of Nor¬ 
mandy to his daughter Matilda. By the pre¬ 
cautions which he had taken, it was very 
evident that he feared lest anyone should 
imitate the irregularity by which he him¬ 
self had mounted to power. Strangely 
enough, however, the attempt he antici¬ 
pated, and 80 carefully provided against, 
was made by one wIkj to Henry’s own 
patronage ajid liberality owihI his chief 
power to oppose Henry’s daughter. A new 
proof, if such were wanting, of the blind¬ 
ness on particular points of even tho most 
politic and prudent men. 

Adela, daugliter of William the Con- 
qticror, was married to Stci>hcn, count of 
Ulois. Two of lier sons, Henry and Ste¬ 
phen, were invited to Entrland by Henry 1., 
who heliaved to them with the profuse li- 
iiorallty wlilch he was ever prone to sliow 
to those wiiom he took Into ills favour. 
Henry was made abbot of Glastonbury and 
bishop of Wliicbestcr; and Stephen was 
even more highly favoured by the king, 
alio married him to Matilda, daughter and 
heiress of Eustace, count of Boulogne; by 
wlilch marriage he acquired both tho feudal 
sovereign tyof Boulogne ns well as enormous 
landcil proi'erty In England. Subsequently 
(be king sclll farther enriclied Steplicn by 
conferring ui>oii him tlio forfeited posses¬ 
sions of thcenrl of Mortalgnc, in Normandy, 
nud of Robert dc Mallet, in England. The 
king fondly Imagined that by llius lionour- 
Ing and aggrandising Stephen he was rais¬ 
ing III* a fast and |>owcrful friend for Ids 
daugliter wlietiever she should conic to the 
tlir«ino ; and the conductnf Stephen was so 
wily and skilful, that to the very hour of 
Hniry’s death lie contrived to confirm bim 
III tills delusion. Brave, active, generous, 
ami alfable, he was a very general favourite; 
but while he exerted himself to the utmost 
(o retain and Increase Ids popularity, espe- 
rlally among the I.oiidoiiers, of whom he 
anticipated making grciit use In the ulti¬ 
mate Bclicme lie had in view, he took good 
care to keep those eflorls from the king’s 
knowledge. He professed himself (he f.ust 
friend and re.uly chamidon of the princess 
Matilda; and wlicn the barons were rc*- 
qidred by the king to do homage to her, as 
tho successor to the crown, Hieplieii an- 
tually had a violent dispute wlih Robert, 
earl of Gloucester, who was a natural son 
of the king, as to which of them should 
drst take the oath I 

But with all this l!p-)oyaUy to the king 
and seeming devotion to the princess, Ste¬ 
phen seems all along to have harboured 
the most ungrateful and faithless Inten- 
thms. The moment the king had ceased to 
live, he hurried over to England to seize 
Mjion the crown. His designs having been 
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made known at Dover and Canterbury, the 
citizens of both those places honourably 
refused toadmit him. Nothing daunted by 
this honest rebuke of his ungratefu) de¬ 
sign, ho hurried on to Loudon, where lie 
had emissaries In Ids pay, who caused him 
to be hailed as king by a multitude of the 
common sort. 

The first step being thus made, he next 
busied himself In obtaining the sanction 
and suffrage of the clergy. So much weight 
xv*as in that age attached to the ceremony 
of unction in the coronation, that he con¬ 
sidered It but little likely that Matilda 
would ever be able to dethrone him, if he 
could so far secure the clerg)* as to have 
his coronation performed In due order and 
with the usual formalities. In this impor¬ 
tant part of his daring scheme good ser¬ 
vice was done to him by his brother Henry, 
bishop of Winchester, who caused the bi 
shop of Salisbury to join him In i>ersuadiiig 
William, archbishop of Canterbury, to give 
Stephen tho royal unction. The primate 
having. In common with all the nobility, 
taken thcoatli of allegiance to Matilda, was 
unwilling to comply with so startling a 
step; but his reluctance, whether real or 
assumed, gave way when Roger Digod, who 
held the Important olllce of steward of the 
houseliold, made oath that Henry on his 
death-bed hatl evinced his displeasure with 
Matilda, and expressed his del I bernte pre¬ 
ference of Stephen as his successor. It Is 
not easy to believe that so shrewd a per¬ 
sonage as the archbishop really gave any 
credence to this shallow talc: but lie af¬ 
fected to do so, and upon Its ouiborKy 
crowned Slcpben. The coronation was but 
meagrely attended by the iii>blcs: yet as 
none of them made any open opposition, 
Stephen proceeded to exercise tlie royal au 
tliorlty as coolly as though he bad ascended 
the throne by the double right of consent 
of the people and heirship. 

Having seized upon the royal treasure, 
which amounted to upwards of a hundred 
thousand pounds, Stephen was able to sur¬ 
round his usurped throne with an lintnonse 
number of foreign mercenaries. Wlille be 
thus provided against open force, he also 
took the prccautbm to endeavour, hy the 
apparent justice of hts Intentions, to ol>- 
IIterate from the general memory, and es¬ 
pecially from the memory of the clerg)’, all 
thought of the shameful Irregularity and 
Ingratitude by wldcli he had obtained the 
throne. He published a charter calculated 
to interest all ranks of men ; promising to 
abolish Darugelt, generally to restore the 
laws of king Edward, to correct all abuses 
of the forest laws, and—witl» an especial 
view to conciliating the clergy—to fill all 
benefices as they should becotne vacant, 
and to levy no rents upon them while va¬ 
cant. He at the satne time applied for the 
sanction of the pope, who, well knowing 
what ailvantage possession must give Ste¬ 
phen over the absent Matilda, and being, 
besides, well pleased to be called upon to 
Interfere in the temporal affairs of England, 
very readily gaveltlnabull, which Stephen 
took great care to make public throughout 
England. 
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“"in Normandy the Mine success nttcndcd 
^ o had his oldest eon, Luslnoc, 

n "iK)6sossion of the duchy on d*.lng 
r^mlVtotho king of France; and Gcof- 
honiagc ijusband, found himself re- 

iii?h Rtn»Us.ti.at he was fain to 

^ntcr Into a truce with Stoi-hcn, the latter 

^ n«rntlng to hay. din ing the two years for 
wlilch it was niaile. a pension of live thou- 
^d marks. Though Stephen was thus far 
S^6u?‘^ssful. there wore several c.rcuni- 
I?aiKM which were calculate.! to c.mse 
him considerable api-rchenslon and p.-r- 
leilty. Ilobert. a natural son of the late 
Ling by whom he had been created ear of 
(Jlducester, possessed onstdcnible nbilit> 
and influence, and was very innch attached 
to Matilda, in whose wrongs he could not 
fall to take groat Interest. Tltis noble¬ 
man who was in Normandy when Stepheti 
usurped the throne of England, was looked 
mu . both by the friends and the enemies 
of Stephen, as the tn.)st likely person to 
head a-ty open opposition to the UMtrpor. 
In trutli, the carl was pl.nced in a very de¬ 
licate and trying situation. On the one 
hand he was exceedingly zealous In the 
cause cf Matilda; on the oilier liand, to 
refuse wlicn required to take the c^aili of 
allegiance to Stcpi cn. was inevitably to 
bring utter ruin ui)en liis fortunes, as far 
as England was concerned. In this per- 
iilcxliig dilemma he resolved to take a mid¬ 
dle course, and, by avoiding an open rup- 
lure with Stejdicn, secure to Inmsclf the 
liberty and means of acting according to, 
ilie dictates of his conscience, should cir¬ 
cumstances become more favourable to 
Matilda. He, therefore, consented to take 
the oath of allegiance to Stephen, on con¬ 
dition that the king should duly perform 
all th.at he had promised, and that he 
should In no wise curtail or infringe the 
rights or dignities of the c.arl. This sin¬ 
gular and very unusual reservation clearly 
enough proved to Stephen, that he was to 
look ui»o»» Ike carl as his gtiod and loyal 
subject just so long as there seemed tube 
no chance of a successful revolt, and im 
longer; but the c.arl was so powerful ami 
popular, that he did not think it safe to re¬ 
fuse his oath of fealty, even on these un¬ 
usual terms. 

Though we correctly call these terms un¬ 
usual, we do so only with reference to for¬ 
mer reigns; Stephen was obliged to con¬ 
sent to them in still more important cases 
than that of the carl of Gloucester. The 
clergy, finding the king willing to sacrifice 
to expediency, and well knowing how in- 
exiiedlent he would find it to quarrel with 
their powerful body, would only give him 
their oath of allegiance with the reserva¬ 
tion that their allegiance should endure so 
long as the king should support the disci¬ 
pline of the church, and defend tlieocclesi- 
astieal liberties. To how much dispute, 
quibble, and assumption were not tliose 
umlefliicd terms capable of loading, under 
the management of the possessors of nearly 
all the learning of the age ; men, too, espe¬ 
cially addicted to and skilled in tlial subtle 
warfare which renders liie ci*aiiy and w cll- 
•chooled logician al'solutcly invulnerable 


by any other weapon than a precise de¬ 
finition of terms? 

To llic reservations of the carl of G1"U- 
cestcr and tlic clergy, surceeded the still 
more ominous demands of tlie imMiis. in 
the anxiety of Steplien to procure their 
submission ami s.anction to his usurpation, 
ilic barons s.iw an admirable opportunity 
for their aggrandising their already great 
power, at the expense of ilie security of 
both the people and the crown. They de¬ 
manded that each baron should have the 
right lopu tify liis castle and put himself 
in a state of defence; in other words, llial 
each baron siiouldtuni Ills possessions into 
an iiupninin oi imperio, dangerous to tlic 
authority of the crown on oee.asions of 
especial dispute, and injurious to tlic peace 
and welfare upon all occasions, as making 
the chances of wrong and oppressions more 
numcrons, and making redress, already 
dimciilt, for the fnlurc wholly hopeless. A 
legitimate king, confident in his right and 
conscientiously mindful of his higli trust, 
wi.nld have perilled both crown and life ere 
he would have consented tti sucli terms ; 
but in the case of Stephen, the liigh heart 
of the valiant soldier was «inelled and spell- 
bonml bv the conscience of tlie usurper; 
and to uphold liis tottering thmne in pre¬ 
sent circumstances of difilcully, lie was 
fain to consent to tonus which would both 
inevitably and si*ocdily increase those dif¬ 
ficulties tenfold. 

The barons were not slow to avail them¬ 
selves of the consent thus extorted from 
the king. Jnoverydircction castles sprang 
newlv up, or were newly ami more strongly 
fortified. Even tlM*>e barmis wlio liad at 
the outset no care for any sucli i>rivilegc, 
were soon in tlicir self-defence ohligeil to 
follow the example cf their neighbours. 
Jealous of each oilier, tlic barons now 
carried their fends to the extent of ah>o- 
liue petty wars; and the inferit'r gentry 
and peasantry could only liope to c.-cai*c 
from being plundered and ill used by one 
party, at the expense of siding wiili the 
other, in quarrels for neitlier side of whicli 
they had (lie slightest real care. 

Tlie liarons liaving thus far proceeded in 
cstablisliing their quasi sovereignty and 
independence of tlie crown, it is not to be 
wondered at tliat they soon proceeded still 
fartlier, and arrogated to tlieniselvos within 
their mimic royalties all the privileges of 
actual sovereignty, even including that of 
coining money. 

Though Stephen, as a matter of policy, 
had gninted the privilege of foriilicatioii, 
out of wliich he must, as a slirewd and 
sensible man, liave anticipated that these 
abuses would issue, he was by no means 
Inciincd to submit to the abuses themselves, 
without a trial how far it was practicable 
to take back by liis present force what had 
been extorted from his former weakness. 
And thus, as the nobles abused the privi¬ 
leges he had granted, he now by his mer- 
cenarj' force set himself not merely to an¬ 
nihilate those extorted privileges, but also 
to make very serious encroachments upon 
the more ancient and legitimate rights of 
the subject. The perpetual contests fhai 
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ihQB existed between the king and the Salisbury and Lincoln had done so; th« 
(mrons, and among the barons themselves, former bad completed one at Sherborne 
and the perpetual insult and despoiling to and another at Devizes, and had even conv 
which the great l>ody of the people were in menced a third at Malmesbury; and the 
consequence subjected, caused so general latter, who was his nephew, had erected 
a discontent, that tho carl of Gloucester, an exceedingly strong and stately one at 
iU*emlng that the fav«)tirable and long- Newark. Unwisely deeming It safer to l>e' 
vished-for time liad at length arrived for ginbyattacklngthefortressesoftheclergy 
the o|>en advocacy of the claims of Matilda, than those of tho lay barons, Stephen, 
suddenly departed from England. As soon availing himself of some disturbances at 
as ho arrived safely abroad, be forwarded court between the armed followers of the 
to Stephen a solemn dcllance and renun- bishop of Salisbury and those of the carl 
elation of fealty, and reproached him In of Brittany, threw both the bishop of Sails- 
<lotan, and In the strongest language, with bury and bis nephew of Lincoln Into prison, 
nls brcacltesof tliopronuses and conditions and compelled them, by threats of still 


upon which that fealty had been sworn. 


worse treatment, to surrender their for 


A.D. 1108. —Just as Stephen was thus tresseslntohlshands, Thisactofpowercall 
doubly perplexed a new enemy arose to ed up an opponent to Stephen, In a person , 
threaten him, in the person of David, king from whom, of the whole of the clergy, he 
of Scotland, who, being nnrlc to Matilda, had the least reason to fear any opposition, 
now crossed tho borders with a large army The king’s bn»ther, Henry, bishop of 
t<i assert and defend her title. So little was Winchester, to whom he owed so much In 
Stephen belovctl by the turbulent banms, accompllshinghls usurpation of the crown, 
with not a few of whom he was even then at was at this time armed with the legatlne 
personal fond, that had David now added a commission in England ; and deeming his 
wise policy to his sincere /.e.al in the cause duty to the church i'arain*)unt to the ties 
of his niece, there seems little reason to of blood, he assembled a synod at West- 
doubt that Maliliia would have ousted nilnster, which ho opened with a formal 
Stephen almost without (lllhculty or blood- complaint of, what he termed, the impiety 
shod; f<»r he had by this time so nearly of the king. The synod was well inclined 
expended his once large treasure, that the to aciiulcsce in Henry’s view of the case, 
foreign niercenarle.s, on whom he chfelly 1 and a f^irmal summons was sent to Hie king 
depended for defence, actually, for the most to account to the synod f‘>r the conduct of 
part, subsisted by pUnnler. Hut David, whieh it complained. Witli a strange ne* 
unable or unwilling tt> enter Into points of gleet of what would have been his true i>o 
policy ami exi>cdlenry, marked his path licy— a I'creniptory deiiial of the right of 
from tho border to the fertile plains of thesynod to sit in jmlgement upon the snve- 
Yorkshire by sueli cruel bloodslu^l and reign on n question which really related, 
destruction, that all svmpathy with bis and related only, to the police of bis king- 
intention was forg.Ulen in disgust and dom—Stephen virtually put the )uilgement 
indignation at his conduct. The northern of his case Into the hands of a court that, 
nobles, whom he might easily have won to by the very charge made against bun by its 
bis support, were thus aroused and united head, avowed Itself inimical, partml, and 
■igalnsi him. William AllMMuarle, Robert prejudiced, by sending Aubrey de Vere to 
■Ir Ferres Wlllhnu I'ercy, Itijl-cTt de Bruce, plead bis cause. De Verc set out by charg- 
Uoger de Mowbray, llbert I..acy, Walter Ing tbc two bishops with scdltlousconduct 
rivpec and unmerons oilier nobles in the and treasonable designs; but the synod rc- 
nortli of England, joined their large forces fused to entertain that charge until the 
into one great army and encountered the fortresses, of which, be It observed, the 
-icotH at Norihallerton. A battle, callwl the bishops had been derrived upon that 

h itlie of the Standard, fmin an inimenso eliargc, should lie restored by the king. 
crucIlU which was carried on a r.ar in front The clergy did not fail to make this quarrel 
of the English army, was fought on An- the occasion of exasperating the inltids of 
gust 'iS lir$«. and ended In so total a defeat the .always credulous multitude against the 
of the Scottish ariiiy, that David himself, king. So general was tlie 
together with his son Henry, very nearly the carl of Gloucester, constantly on the 
fell into the hands t.f the Eiigllsh. Tills w.atch for an opportunity of advocating the 
lefeat of the king of Scotland greatly cause of Matilda, brought that princess to 
lemled to daunt tho em-tu.es of Stephen. England with 

md to give a hope of stability to his rule; f-wty ^nd theirfoUower& Shefli^ 

imt he had scarcely c.srapcd the ruin that iier residence tirstat Bristol, but thence ^ 

U one ?ncmv ipteudcl for him. when ho moved to Gloucester, where she was ]oin^ 

^ bitter controversy witi, by several of the most 

an the .ca.c ...a parMes were .uU., » the n.ost ^roc.oa. 


;\rn7.he raTJarr, an„,„. o, watch,verds which the, 

’.nn"*.! tlSr etampic. The hisl.opa u[ 1 scarcely comprehended. 
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. n 1140 —While the kingdom was thus 
•nrii and the people thus torniontcd, il»e I 
raryliig successes of the equally selllsh op- 
J.^lng parlies led to frequent discussl<.ns 
w ilch led to no agreement, and frequent 

rrcalies, made only to be broken. 

An action at length t.iok place whicli 
»mmlscdto be decisive and to restore the 
Liiiffdoin to peace. The castle of Mncoln 
«a/c.?ptured and garrisoned by the parti- 
wns of*^Matilda, under Ralph, earl of Ches¬ 
ter and William de Rouniard. The citizens 
of Lincoln, however, remained failhfu to 
the cause of Stephen, who immediately 
nroceeded to lay siege to the castle. The 
carl of Gloucester hastened to the support 
of beleaguered garrison, and on tlie 2nd 
of February, 1141, an action took place, in 
which Stephen was defeated, and carried 
prisoner while nghtiiiR desperately at tlie 
head of his troops.' He was Liken In tri¬ 
umph to Gloucester, and though he was at 
nrst treated with great external respect, 
some real or pretended suspicions of his 
friends having formed a plan for Ills rescue 
caused him to ho loaded with Irons and 
thrown into prison. 

Tlie capture of Stephen caused a great 
.accession of men of all ranks to the parly 
of Matilda; and she, under the politic 
guidance of tlie earl of (Jloucester, now ex¬ 
erted herself to gain the goodwill of tlie 
clergy, without which, in the then state of 
the public mind, there could be but little 
prospect of iiermanent prosperity to her 
cause, just .as U doubtless was. 

She invited Henry, bishop of Winchester 
and papal legato, to a conference, at which 
she pnimisod cvcrj thlng that cither his 
Individual ambition or his zeal for the 
church could lead him to desire; and as all 
the principal men of her party had offered 
to become responsible for her due fulfll- 
ment of her promises, which she made with 
tlic accompanying solemnity of an oath, 
Henry- conducted her with great pomp and 
fonn to Winchester cathedral, and there 
at the lilgh altar solemnly deiKiunccd 
curses upon all who should curse her, and 
invoked blessings upon all who sliould 
bless her. To give still greater triumph 
and security to her cause, Theobald, arcli- 
hisliopof Canterbury, also swore allegiance 
to her. 

Subsequently the crown was formally 
adjudged to Matilda, in a speecli made by 
Henry to the assembled clergy and a few of 
the chief men of Loudon; and Henry, with 
an assurance perfectly marvellous .after 
having been so powerful an instrument of 
his brother’s usurpation, now spoke of him 
as having merely filled the throne In tlie 
absence of the rightful owner, and dwelt 
with great force and bitterness upon the 
breach by Stephen of the promises he h.ad 
made of respect and protection to the 
church. 

Matilda to a masculine daring added a 
very harsh and imperious spirit, and she 
bad scarcely placed her cause in apparently 
permanent prosperity when she most un¬ 
wisely disgusted some of those whose fa¬ 
vour was the most important to her. 

Tbd Londoners, though circumstances 


had compelled them to submit to Matilda, 
were still very partial to Stejihen. They 
joined his wife in petitioning that he might 
ho released on condition of retiring to a 
convent. A stern and laconic refusal was 
Matnd.Vs answer both to this petition and 
a subsequent one presented by the Lon¬ 
doners for the c.'lablishmcnt of king Ed¬ 
ward’s laws Instead of those of Henry. An 
equally harsh, and still more impolitic re¬ 
fusal was given to the legate who requested 
tliat his iie]>hew, Eustace, should inherit 
Boulogne and the other patrimonial pos¬ 
sessions of Stephen ; a refusal which gives 
one as low an opinhm of Matilda's sense of 
justice as of her temper and policy. 

Her mistaken conduct was not long In 
producing its aiipropriate 111 effects to her 
cause. The legate, whose very contnulic- 
tory conduct at different tltnes can only be 
satisfactorily explained ujion the supjiosi 
tion, tli.at to his thoroughly selllsli nmbi 
tlon that cause ever seemed the best wiiich 
promised the greatest immediate advan¬ 
tages to himself or to the church, marked 
the mischief which Matilda's h.arsliiiesa 
did to her cause, and promptly availed 
hfinsclf of it to excite the Londoners to re¬ 
volt against her government. An attempt 
was made to seize upon iier person ; and so 
violent was the rage that was manifested 
by her enemies, tliat even her masculine 
ami scorning spirit took alarm, and she 
fled to Oxford. Not conceiving herself safe 
even there, and being unaware of the im- 
derliand conduct of the crafty legate, she 
next flew for safety to him at Wiiiche.«ler. 
But he, deeming her cause now so far lost 
as to warrant liim in openly declaring his 
real feelings towards her, joined his forces 
to the Londoners and other friends of Ste- 
plicn, and besieged her in the caslieof that 
city. Here, thougli stoutly supjiorled by 
her friends and Rillowers, she was unable 
to remain long, from lack of provisions. 
Accompanied by the eari of Gloucester and 
a handful of friends, she made her C9caj>e; 
hut her party was pursued, and tlie eari of 
Gloucester, in the skirmisli, was taken j'rl* 
soner. This caiiturc led to the release of 
Stephen, for whom Matilda was gl.ad to 
exchange the earl, whose courage and judg¬ 
ment were the main support of her hopes 
atid the main Iiond of her party ; and with 
the release of Stei»iien came a renewal of 
the civil war, in ail its violence and In ah 
its mischief, [a.d. 114 . 1 .] Sieges, battles, 
skirmishes, and their ghastly and revolting 
.accompaniments, followed Willi varying suc¬ 
cess ; but the balance of fortune at length 
inclined so decidedly to the side of Stephen, 
that Matiltla, broken in health by sucli 
long-continued exertion, both bodily and 
mental, at length departed from the king¬ 
dom and took refuge in Normandy. 

A.D. 1147.—Tlie reiirciiicntof Matilda and 
the deatli of ihce.ari of Gloucester.which oc¬ 
curred about thesame time, seemed to give 
to Stephen the utimist oppori unity he could 
desire firmly to establish himself in the 
possession of the kingdom. But be kin¬ 
dled animosities among bis nobles by d^ 
manding the surrender of their fortresses, 
which he justly deemed dangerous to both 
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liimsvlf and his subjects; and he olTcnded <iuentl;r became really, as he was already 
the pope by refusing^ to allow the attend- nominally, possessed of the sovereignty ol 
ance of tlve bishops,who had been selected Brittany. If the reader now cast his eyes 
oy the pontiff to attend a council at over the map of that vast and populous 
Hheims, the usual practice being for the territory which is called France, ho will 
English church to elect its own deputies, perceive that Henry thus possessed a third 
In revenge for this affront,as he deemed it, of it, and the lliird of greatest fertility and 
the poi>e laid all Steplien's jwrty under his value. Left unexplained as this usually is 
Interdict; a measure which he well icnew by our historians, the impression upon the 
could not fall to tell with fearful effect minds of even readers not wholly deserving 
against the interests of a prince who was of the censure Implied In the term super- 
seated not only upon a usurped, but also a fleial, must almost necessarily be, Uiat the 
disputed throne. wars of w-hlch by and by we sliall have to 

A. D. 1153.—Prince Henry, son of Matilda, speak between France and England, origl- 
who had already given signal proofs of talent uated in the mere greed and ambition of 
and bravery, was now encouraged, by the kings of the latter country, who, dissatis- 
divldcd state of the public mind, to Invade fled with their insular possessions, desired 
England. He defeated Stephen at Malmes- to x\surp territory In France; whereas the 
bury, and they again met before Walling- direct contrary is the case; and they In 
ford, when a negotiation was entered into, tiiese w.ars nrade use of tl»eir English con- 
by which Henry ceded hts claim during the quests to retain possession of, or to extend 
life of Stephen on condition of beingsecured by way of reprisal, their earlier conquered 
of the succession, Boulogne and the other or fairly inherited Prcncli territory. The 
patrimonial possessions of Stephen being kings of France, in point of fact, at this 
equally secured to his son William—his early period of French history, were not 
eldest son Eustace being dead. This treaty kings of France In the present acceptation 
having been executed in due form, prince of that title. They had a nominal rather 
Henry returned to Normandy: whence he than a real feudal superiority over the 
was recalled by the death of Stephen ou whole country ; there were six great cede- 
the 25th of October, 1154. slastical peerages, besides tlie six lay peer- 

— ages of Burgundy, Normandy, Guiciine, 

CHAPTER XVIII Flanders, Toulouse, and Champagne. Each 

xxov-t^v if . K.. of thesepcerages.thovigh nominally subject 

The nctgn preceded by ^str- French crown, was, in reality, an 

vutioi^mthcHigM o/the Sngliahlo Terri- i„<]ependcut sovereignty. If it chanced 
lorp m irance. warlike designs of tlie king coin- 

Methodical reading, always desirable. Is cided with the views and Interest of liis 
especially so in rending History; and ho- great vassals, he could lead an immense 
fore wo commence the narrative of the and splendid force Into the licld ; hut if. as 
eventful and, in many respects. Important far more frequently happened, any or all ol 
reign of Henry II., we deem that we shall his great vass.als chanced to he opposed to 
bo doing tlie reader good ser\'Ice In direct- him, It at once bccaineevident, that he was 
Ing his attention to the origin of the earlier only nominally their master. That in hc'- 
wars between England and France ; a point coming ni.asters of our insular land, the 
upon which all our historians liavo rather Norman race should sooner or later see 
toocoiilldentlyassumed thclntuitlveknow- their French territory merging itself into 
ledge of their rcaders,whom they li.ive thus that of the French king and adding to liis 
left to rend of results without acquaintance power was hicvltahlc, Jis we can now per- 
with processes, and to indulge their inia- celve : but in thetimoof our secimd Hoimy, 
ginations in the details of warlike enter- the king of France feared—and the aspect 
prhes, without any data upon which to of things then warranted his foar—the pre¬ 
judge of the justice or Injustice with which clsely opposite process. But hearing this 
tlioso enterprises were undertaken. brief explanation carefully in mind, the 

Even with tho invasion of William the reader will find himself greatly assisted m 
Conqueror. England, by Its new sovereign, undcrstfimlingthc foclintrs and viewsof the 
became interested in no small or inslgtiin- sovereigns of England and France, hi llmsc 
cant portion of France. Up to that period , wars which cost each country rivers of its 
Eiiglatid's connecthin with foreigners arose Lest blood. , . ^ „ 

only from the Invaslotis of the Northmen, Previous to the death of Stephen, Henry 
but with William’s invasion quite a new married Eleanor, the divorced wife <>r 
relation sprang up between England and Louis VII. of France. She had accompanied 
tho continent. From this moment the that monarch to the Holy Land, and Her 
connections of Normandy, and its feuds, conduct there partook so much of the levity 
whether with the French king or with any and Immorality wlilrh marked that of t^oo 
of his powerful vassals,entered largely into many of her sex in the same scene, that 
the concerns of England. With Henry II. Louis felt bound in honour to divorce her, 
this connection of England with tlie affairs and ho at the same time restored to her 
of thb wnlliicnt was vastly increased. In those rich provinces to which we have al¬ 
right of his father that monarch possessed ready alluded her Undeterred 

Timralneand Anjou ; in rightof his mother by her reported Inimorahty. Henry. oRcr 
ho rossessed Maine and Normandy, and six weeks’courtship, made her his wife, in 
‘ n riglit of his wife, fiuicnm', Polclou, defiance of the disparity In tl‘cir years, 

Xaln^ngc Auvergne, Perlgord, Aiigour- having an eye, probably, to the advantage 

?o*6 fiJid the Limousin ; and he subse- whicli her wealth ciiuld not fail to give 


jns of Normandy, and its feuds, conduct there partook so much of tlie fcvity 
with the French king or with any and Immorality wlilrh marked that of t^oo 
werfui vassals,entered largely into many of her sex in the same scene, that 
iTiis of England. With Henry II. Louis felt bound in honour to divorce her. 
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him 8li"uW be have to nmke a struggle to 
obtain the Buglisb crown. 

A.D. 1155 .—So secure, however, was 
Henry In the succession to England at Ste- 
Dheii’s death, that not the slightest .attempt 
was made to set up any counter claim on the 

nartofStephon’ssurvIvIngson Wnilani.and 
Henry himself, hoiiig perfectly acauainted 
with the state of the public mind, did not 
even hasten to England Immediately on re¬ 
ceiving news of Stephen’s death, but do- 
ferred doing so until he had completed tlie 
Bubiectlon of a castle that he was besieging 
on the frontier of Normandy. This done, he 
proceeded to England, and he was received 
with the greatest cordiality by all ranks 
and conditions of men. The popularity that 
he already enjoyed was greatly Increased 
by the first act of his reign, whicli was the 
equally wise and just dismissal of the 
holies of foreign mercenaries whom Ste¬ 
phen had Introduced into England, and 
who, liowcvcr serviceable to the usurper In 
question, had been both In peace and In 
waraburilien and a curse to the English 
people. Sensible that his popularity was 
such as to enable him to dispense with 
these fierce i)i*5Ktorlan8, who, while mis¬ 
chievous and offensive to the subject under 
all circumstances, might by peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances be rendered mischievous and 
even fatal to the sovereign, he sent them 
nil out of the country, and with them he 
sent William of Ypres, their commander, 
who was e.xtremely unpopular from having 
been the friend and adviser of Stephen, 
many of whose worst me.isurcs, (perhai>s 
untruly, for Stephen was not of a temper 
re<iuirhig to be jironipted to arbitrary 
courses), were attributed to his counsels. 

Ill the necessities c,iused by civil war, 
both Steiihcn and Matilda had made many 
and large grants, which — however politic 
or even Inevltahlc at the time—were ex¬ 
tremely injurious to the interests of the 
crown; and Henry’s great object w.is to 
resume these grants, not even e.xcepting 
those of Matilda herself. 

His next measure was one ns d.nngerous 
as It was necessary. Therouniry was In a 
perfectly dreadful state of doinoralUation ; 
the highways and byways alike wore 
traversed by troops of daring and violent 
robbers, and these obtained encourage¬ 
ment and opportunity from the wars car¬ 
ried on by the nobles against each other. 
The troop of soldiers following the baron's 
pennon, or keeping watch and ward upon 
the battlements of his strong castle, be¬ 
came, wlienevcr his nei'd for their services 
censed, the banditti of the roadsand forests. 
In such a state of things it would have 
boon Iiopeless to have attempted to reduce 
the country warder, without first dismant¬ 
ling those fortresses to which the disorder 
was mainly owing. A wc.ak or unpopular 
sovereign would most probably have been 
ruined had he made any attempt uimn this 
valued and most mischievous privilege of 
the nobles; and even Henry, young, firm, 
and popular, did it at no inconsiderable 
risk. The earl of Albemarle and one or 
two other proud and powerful nobles pre¬ 
pared to resist the king ; biitnls fmeewas 


I so compact, and bis o)*ject was so popnlai 
with the great body of the penplc, that tli« 
factious nobles submitted at the approach 
of their sovereign. 

A. D. H.aving by an admirable mix¬ 
ture of prudence and firmness reduced all 
p.'u'ts of England to complete peace and se¬ 
curity, Henry went to France to oppose In 
person the attempts hl.s broilier Geo^cy 
was making upon the valuable provinces of 
Maine and Anjou, of some portions of 
which that prince had already possessed 
himself. The mere appearance of Henry 
had the effect of causing the Instant sul>- 
misslnn of the disaffected, and Geoffrey 
consented to resign his claim in consider¬ 
ation of a yearly pension of a tlmus.and 
pounds. 

A.D. 1157. • Just as Henry had completed 
his prudent regulations for preventing fu- 
turedlsturbances In his French possessions, 
he was callcil over to England by the turbu¬ 
lent conduct of the Welsh, who had ven¬ 
tured to make Incursions upon his territory. 
They were beaten back before his arrival; 
but he was resolved to chastise them still 
farther, and for that purpose he followed 
them into ti.eir mountain fastnesses. The 
difflcult nature of the country was so unfa¬ 
vourable to bis operations, that he was more 
than once In great danger. On one occasion 
his van guard was so beset in a rocky pass, 
that its discipline and valour could not pre¬ 
vent It from being put to complete rout; 
Henry dc Essex, who held the high ofllcc of 
hereditary standard-bearer, actually threw 
down his standard niul joined the fiylng 
soldiery, whose panic he hicrc.oscd by loudly 
exclaiming that rbo king was killed. The 
king, who fortunately was on the spot, gal¬ 
loped from post to post, re-.assurod his main 
body, and led It on so gallantly, that he 
saved It from the utter ruin with which It 
was for a time threatened by this fooli.'^li 
and disgraceful panic. 

Henry de Essex, whose behaviour had 
been so remarkably unknightly on thi.s i>c- 
caslon, was on Its account charged with 
felony by Robert de Montford, and lists 
were appointed for the trial by battle, De 
Essex was vaminisbed, ami condemned to 
pass the remainder of his life in a convent 
and to f«)rfeit all his projicrty. 

A.D.l 158.—The war witli the Welsh en<lf»l 
in the submission of that people, ,aml 
Henry’s attention was again called to the 
continent. When his brotberOeoffn-y g;ivc 
up bis pretensions to Anjou and Maine, 
that prince took possession t)f the county of 
Nantes, with the c*)nsent of [tsinhabiiaiits. 
who had chased away their legitimate 
prince. Geoffrey died soon afti r ho bail 
assumed bis new dignity; and Henry now 
claimed to succeed as heir to the connnaiid 
and possession wliicb Geoffrey had himself 
owed only to the voluntary submission of 
the people. His claim w.as disputed by 
Conan, earl of Brittany, who asserted that 
Nantes properly liolonged to bis dominions, 
whence It bad, as he alleged, only been si- 
parated by rebellion: and ho accordingij 
took possession of It. Henry secured biin- 
sclf against any interference on the p.art of 
I.imis of France by bcirnthing bis son and 
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aetr Henry, then only flve years old, to meantime to remain (n the vnstody ot the 
Louis's dau^liter MatKaret, who was nearly knights templars. Henry.as was suspected, 
four years younger. Having hy this politic bribed the grand master of the templars to 
stroke rendered it hopeless for Conan to deliver the fortress to him, furnishing him I 
seek any aid from Louis, Henry now march* with a pretext for so doing by ordering I 
ed Into Brittany, and Conan, seeing the Im* the immediate celebration of the marriage, 
possibility of successful resistance, at once ! though the affianced prlnco and princess 
agreed to give up Nantes. Soon after. Co* I were mere children. Louis was naturally 
nan,anxioustosecure thepo^vcrful 3upp<')rt' much offended at this sharp practice on 
of Henry, gave Ills only daughter and ) the part of Henry, and w;^ <>n the point of 
lielress to that prince’s son Geoffrey. Co* roniuiencing war again, when pope Alex* 
nan died in a few years after tills betrothal.' andcr HI., whom the triumph of the anti* 
and Henry Immediately took possession of pt>pe, Victor IV., couipelied to reside in 
Brittany In right of his son and daxighter* France, successfully interposed his media* 
in-law. tion. 

A.D. 1159.—Henry, through his wife, had a-d. 1162.—Friendship being, at the least 
a claim upon the country of Toulouse, and nominally and e.\ternally, established be- 
he nnw urged that claim against Raymond, tween Louisand Henry, the latter monarch 
the reigning count, who solicited the pro- returned to England,and devoted his atten- | 
tcctlonofthekingof l'rance;and the latter, tion to the delicate and difficult task of re- 
iKith as Raymuiid’s feudal superior, and as straining the authority of the clergy within 
tUo prince more than all other princes in* reasonable limits. That he might the more 
icrestcd In putting a check on the vast ag- safely and readily do this, hetook theoppor* 

! graiidlsement of Henry, Immediately grant- tuiilty now afforded him by the death 
ed Raymond his protection, in spite of the Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, to . 
startling fact, that Louis himself had for- place that dignity in the hands of a inan I 
merly, while Eleanor was his wife, claimed whom ho deemed entirely devoted to him* I 
Toulouse in her right, as Henry now did. self, but who.intheresult.provedthegreat- 
So little, alas I are the plainest principles est enemy to the authority of the crown, 
of honesty and consistency regarded in the and the stoutest and hauglitiest champion 
strife of politics. of the church, and taught Henry the danger 

Heury advanced upon Toulouse with a of trusting to appe.aranccs, by embittering 
very considerable army, chiefly of merco- and perplexing whole years of his life, 
narles. Assisted by Trincaral, count of This man, in whose chanirlcr and temper 
Nismes, and Derengcr, coiiut of Barco- the king made so grievou.s a mistake, was 
Iona, he was at the outset very success* the celebrated Thomas i Docket, 

' ful, taking Verdun and several other places Bom of respectable parentage in London, 
i of lesser note. He then laid siege to the and having a good education, he was fortn- 
! capital of the county, and Louis threw nate enough to attract the attention and 
himself into It wltliarelnforccmcnt, Henry obtain the favour of archbisliop Theobald, 
was now strongly urged by his friends to who bestowed some offices upon him, the 
take the idaco by assault, as he probably emoluments of which enabled him to go to 
might haw Jonc, and by thus making the Italy, where he studied the civil and canon 
French Ring prisoner, obtain whatever law with so much success, that on his re- 
terms he iilease«l from that prince. But turn archblsh«>p Theobald gave him the hi- 
Henry’s prudence never forsook him, even cratlveand important appointment of arcli- 
amid the excitement of war ami the flush deacon of Canterbury, .and subsetiucutly 
of success. Louis was bis feud.al lord; to intrusted him with a mission to Rome, 
make him prisoner would be to hold out in which he acquitted himself with hi* 

encouragement to Ills own great and turbu- usual ability. On the accession of Henry, 
lent vassals to break tlirough their feudal the archbisliop strongly recommended Beo 
bonds • ami Instead of prosecuting tliesiegc ket to his ni)ticc;aiid Henrj. Qnding him 

more vlgoniusly. In order to make Louis remarkably rich in the lighter accomplish- 
Iriloiirr HenS ments of the courtier, as well as in the 

ng tliat he could not think of fighting graver qualities of the statesmim, ^\e him 

-S..- .Ue c„.!uc .0 l,rcux. 

Th^cliL-alr.Vus dcUcacv which had led whelming with wealth and honours those 
Henrv to depart from before Toulouse did whom they have once raised above the 
n.?r TmmediSe y ter^^ the tvar be- struggling herd. It was so even witli the 
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and the constableship of the Tower; made 


up uetwceii Hit- 
the king’s eldest 
garet of France, 
of the princess’s 
pnrtant fortress 
delivered into tl 
jcleb.'ation of i 
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--r. «,prA fiubiect; the proudest n<i- n 

raja ot ® and gladly placed their s 

in which they I. 

become accomplished gentle* f 
’"’-’?>,rhadTffreat number of knights t 
"!.tSnlh' retained hi his service, and he av o 

Rctiwllj In the war of Toulouse with t 

tended t his own charge; e 

So h^occa he maintained twelve s 
ifnlffhts and twelve hundred of c 
hclffnllowcrs during the forty days of their n 
ifiiliUntcd service; and when sent to h ranee ( 
Sn an embassy, he completely astonished t 
Zt ?oSrt by his niagnifleent attendance. i 
^Mth all this splendour Becket was a gay 
r« ;«nmn Having taken only deacon s t 
Ss he did not hesitate to join In the t 
snorts of laymen, or even to take his share ^ 
of warlike adventure. He was consequently 
the favourite companion of tlm king l.« his 1 
ctsurc hours. It Is said that Henry, riding 
o, c day with Socket, and meeting a poor 1 
w^tch whose rags shook in the wind, sci/ed 
The cHancellor-s scarlet and ermine-lnied 1 
c at and gave It to the poor man, who, i < 
may well be supposed, was much surprised i 

Living thus in both the ofllclal and prl- | 
vite intimacy of the king. Becket was well i 
Icoimlnted with all his views and designs 
towards the church ; and as he had alwajs 
rrofessed to agree with them, and was nia- 
Kfestly possessed of all the talent and rcso- ^ 
lutlon which would make him valuable in 
the struggle, the king made him archbishop 
at the death of his old patron Theobald. 

Ilavinff thus obtained the second place 
in the kingdom, Thomas h Becket at once 
castoff all the gay habits and light humour 
wlilch he had made the jnstruments of ob¬ 
taining and fixing the personal favour of 
the king. His first ste[i on being conse¬ 
crated archbishop of Canterbury was to re¬ 
sign his chanceliorship Into the hands of 
the king, on the significant plea that his 
spiritual function would henceforth de¬ 
mand all his energies and attention, to the 
utter exclusion of all secular affairs. In his 
household and equipages he retained all 
his old magnificence, but in his own person 
he now assumed a rigid austerity hefitting 
an anchorite. He wore a hair cloth next 
his skin, which was torn and raw with the 
merciless discipline that he Inflicted upon 
himself; bread was almost his only diet, 
and hU only beverage was water, which he 
rendered unpalatable by an Infusion of dis¬ 
agreeable herbs. He daily had thirteen 
beggars Into his palace and washed tlieir 
feet; after which ceremony they were sup¬ 
plied with refreshments, and dismissed 
with a pecuniary present. While thus ex¬ 
citing the wonder and admiration of the 
laity, he was no less assiduous In aiming at 
the favour of th6 clergy, to whom he was stu¬ 
diously accessible and affable, and whom he 
still further gratified by his liberal gifts to 
hospitals and convents r and all who were 
admitted to bis presence were at once edified 
I and surprised by the grave and devotional 
I aspect and rigid life of one who had but 
recently been foremost among the gayest 
and giddiest of the courtiers. Far less 
penetration than was possessed by Henry 


might have enableil him to sec in all this 
sudden and sanctimonious austerity, a sure 
indication that he would find a jiowcrful 
foe in Becket whenever he should attempt 
to infringe upon the re.^l or assumed rights 
of the church. But, Iti truth, Becket was 
too eager to show his ecclesiastical zeal, 
even to wait until the meaFuresof the king 
should afford him opportunity, and himself 
commenced the strife lietwecu the mitre 
and the crown by calling upon the carl of 
Clare to surrender the barony of Tunbridge 
to tlie see of Canterbury, to which It had 
formerlv belonged, and from which Becket 
.'inirmed’that the canons prevented his pre¬ 
decessors from legally separating It. The 
earl of Clare was n noble of great wealth ' 
and power, and allied to some of the first 
families, and his sister was supposed to 
have gained the affections of the king; and 
as the barony of Tunbridge had been In 
his family from tlie coiKjucst, It seems 
probable that Becket was induced to select 
him for this denmiid of restitution of 
church property, in order the more em¬ 
phatically to show Ills determination to 
prefer the interests of the church to all 
personal considerations, whether of fear or 
favour. 

William D'Eynsford, one of the military 
tenatitsof the crown, was the i>atron of a 
living in a manor lield of the arclihishoi) of 
Canterbury. To this living Becket pre¬ 
sented an Incumbent named Laurence, 
thereby infringing the right of D’Eynsford, 
who instantly ejected Laurence vi el armia. 
Becket forthwith cited D'Eynsford, and, 
acting at once as accuser and judge, passed 
sentence of excommunication upon him. 
D'Eynsford applied for tlie interference of 
the king, on the ground tliat it was illegal 
that such a sentence should be passed on 
one wlio held in cupHc from the crown, 
witlniut tlie royal .assetit first obtained. 
Henry accordingly, acting upon the prac¬ 
tice established from the conquest, wrote 
to Docket, with whom he no longer had 
any personal intcrc«»urse, and desired him 
to absolve D’Eynsford. It was only re¬ 
luctantly, and after some delay, tliat Becket 
complied at all; and even when he did so 
he coupled his compliance with a messag‘d, 
to the effect that It was not for the king to 
inm.ru^'t him as to whom he should excom¬ 
municate and whom absolve! Though this 
conduct abundantly showed Henry tlie sort 
of opposition he had to expect from the 
man whom his kindness Iiad furnished 
with the means of being ungrateful, there 
were many considerations, apart from the 
boldness and decision of ilic king’s temper, 
which made Henry resoluuj in not losing 
! any time in endeavouriugto put something 
. like a curb upon the licentious Insolence to 
• which loug impunity and the gross super- 
I stition of the great body of the people had 
1 eiu-ouragcd Hie clergy. The papacy was 
! just now considerably weakened by its own 
I schismallcaldivisioii, whileHeniy, wealthy 
I in territory, was fciiiunato in having tlie 
: kingdom of England thoroughly in sub- 
i mission,with tlie sole excei'tioii of the cie- 
j rical disorders and assumptions to which 
: he had now determined to put a etoii. On 
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the other hand, those disorders were so could not impose upon so shrewd u pr 
scandalous, and those assumptions In many as Henry, whom it greatly provo'iceo. lie 
cases were so startlingly unjust, that Henry deivarted from the assembly in an cvidoui 
coQld scarcely fall to bare tho best wishes rage, and immediately sent to re<iuire from 
of his subjects in general for the success of Becket the surrender of the castles and 
bis project. The practice of ordaining the honours of Eye and Berkhamstead. This do- 
sons of ylUains had not merely caused an mand, and the anger which it indicated. 
Inordinate increase in the number of the greatly alarmed the bishops; but Becket 
clergy, but had also caused an even more was undismayed; and it was not without 
than corre5i>onding deterioration of the more difflculty that Piiilip,thepopc'slegate 
clerical character in England. The Incon- and almoner, prevailed upon him to consent 
tinence, gluttony, and roystcrlng habits, to the retractation of the offensive saving 
attributed to the lower order of clergy by clause, and give an absolute and unquali- 
Ihe writers of a much later day, were light fled promise of submission to the ancient 
and comparatively venial offences com* laws. But Henry was now dcterminetl to 
pared to those which seem but too tmly to have a more precise understanding; a ft)r- 
be attributed to that order in the reign of mol and definite decision of the limits of 
Henry II. Robbery, adulterous seduction, the ecclesiastical and the civil authority; 
and even rape and murder, were attributed and thus in some measure to destroy the 
to them; and the returns made to an in* undue ascendancy which, as effectually as 
qulry which Henry ordered, showed that, insidiously, the former had for a long time 
only counting from tno commencement of past been obtaining. He therefore collated 
his reign—I'.e. a period of somewhat less and reduced to writing those ancient cus* 
than two years, a hundred murders had toms of the realm which had been the most 
been committed by men In holy orders who egregiously contravened by the clergy, and 
bad never been called to account. having called a great council of tho barons 

I Henry resolved to take steps for putting and prelates at Clarendon, in Berkshire, 
a stop to this Impunity of criminals whose he submitted this digest to them In tho 
sacred profession only made their crlml* formofaseriesofarticles,whlcharoknown 
nality the greater and more detestable. An in history under the title of the ‘Coi-stitu* 
opportunity of bringing tho point of the tlons of Clarendon ;* which are thus brlclly 
clerical Impunity to issue was afforded by a summed up. * It was enacted by theeo 
homble crime that was just now committed constitutions that all suits concerning the 
in Worcestershire, where a priest, on being advowsnn and presentation of churches 
discovered In carrying on an Illicit inter- should be dctciTnincd m the civil courts , 
course with a gentleman’s daughter, put that in future the churches belonging to 
her father to death. The king demanded the king’s see should not be granted Hi rer 
that the offender should be delivered over petulty without his consent; that 
to the civil power, but Becket confined the accused of any cnmeshould be tried in tho 
clerkly culprit In the bishop’s prison to civil courts; that no one, particularly no 
prevent his being apprehended by the clergyman, of any ^k should depart tlK 
klnff^6 ofOcers, and maintained that the kingdom without the kings licence^ that 
highest punishment that could he Inflicted excommunicated P?/sons should not 
upon tho priest was degradation* The hound to give secunty for tboir continuing 
king acutely caught at this, and demanded In their present place ^ ^ 

thatafter degradation, when he would have should not be ' 

become a mere layman again, the culprit except by 

should be delivered to the civil power to be and witnesses . 5 ® 

further dealt with as It might deem fit; crown 

but Becket demurred even to this, on the l^^^^sbc putunderan iiiterdiU.^^^^^ 
plea that it would he unjust to try an ao- kings consent . th:u all .pi 

cased n.an a aeccad time upon tde same Htual^ea^ases^^saom^^^^^ 

Angered by the arrogance of Becket, and to the primate, and from the ^ 

yeV n% wholireo?;? to have such a really king, 

wund pretext for putting some order into with the ^*"8® coii^nt. th^t s^^u^^ 
tho pretensions of the church, Henry sum* lawsuit arise between a laj man aim a ck^ 

moned an assembly of the prelates of Eng- pe a lay or an ec- 

land, for tho avowed purpose of putting a t’“^‘^^''*‘^!*J,^I^V*^J,rt°,rtKcvfi~stdetcrraiiicd 
termination to the frequent and Increasing men to what 

Srove«ies between the ecclesiastical by the verdwt^of^ 

ftnd the civil jurisdiction* iK,*c«nocc tn hf> r lav fee tlicii the cause should Bn ally 

to .t/e communicated for 


wimng eo w subntli, • s.-vvi„g their other .pi7itu-5 

own ordera mental reservation by which A ’reg.arded as barons of 

they clearly meant that they would w sub- the privileges and 

,tauyr,?d pXhm au'litroyS be suhiecaed to the hurtheu. helongiug to 
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tiint muk. a)id should be bound to nticnd 
the king In his great councils, and assist at 
ail trials, till the sentence cither of death 
or of loss of members bo given against the 
criminal; that the revenue ofvacmit sees 
should belong to the king, the chapter, or 
such of them as he chooses to summon, 
should sit In the king's chapel till they 
made the new election with his consent, 

I and that tho bishopcicctshuuld do homage 
to the crown ; that if any baron or tenant 
in capiU should refuse to submit to the 
spiritual courts, the king should employ 
his authority in obliging him to make such 
submissions ; that if any one threw off his 
allegiance to the king, the i>relaces should 
assist the king with (heir censures in re¬ 
ducing him; that goods forfeited to the 
king should not be protected In churches 
or churchyards; that the clcrgj’should no 
longer pretend to the right of enforcing 
payment of debts contracted by oath <ir 
promise; but should leave these lawsuits, 
equally withothcrs.to the determination of 
the civil courts ; and that the suns of vil¬ 
lains should not be ordained clerks without 
the consent of their lord.’ 

The barons present at tills great council 
were all on the king's side, either from ac¬ 
tual participation ofhisscntijnents towards 
the clergy or from awe of his power and 
teinjier; and the prelates, perceiving that 
they had both the king and the lay i)cei-agc 
against them, were fain to consent to these 
artlclcs,whicb accordingly were voted with¬ 
out opposition. But Heury, misdoubting 
that the bishops, though they now found it 
useless to oi>rose the united will of the 
crowu and the peerage, would, whenever 
circumstances shouldbefavourable to them 
deny the authority of the constitutions, as 
being enacted by an authority in itself in¬ 
complete, would not be contented with the 
mere verbal assent of the prelates, but de¬ 
manded that each of them should set his 
hand and seal to the constitutions, and to 
their solemn promise to observe them. To 
this demand, though the rest of the prelates 
complied with It, Docket gave a bold and 
Oat refusal. Tbe carls of Cornwall and 
Leicester, the mostpctwerful men in the lav 
peerage, strongly urged him, as a matter of i 
policy as well as of obedience, to comply i 
with the king’s demand. He was so well i 
aware of Henry’s drift, and so far from 1 
being desirous of securing the permanent 
observance of the constitutions of Claren- i 
(lOiij that no Iniroatios could (luluco him to i 
yield assent, until lUchard de Hastings I 
tnglish grand prior of the knights tein- < 
plars, knelt to him, and in tears implored l 
him, if not for his ottii sake, at least for the i 
s;ikeof the church, not to continue an op- t 
position which must be unsuccessful, and i 
would only excite the ruinousorposiiion ..f i 
a monarch eqii.illy resolute and powerful t 
Stern and resolved as Docket liad shown r 
himself as regarded the importunity of t 
laymen, tins evident proof that upon this 1 

w had the sym- a 

pathy of even churchmen, caused Becket c 

pvm therefore, though with J 

evident rductance, took an oath ‘ legally, s 
with good faith, and without fraud I 
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d ! resen-e, to observe the constitutions of Cla- 
t rendon.’ 

h But the king, though he had thus far 
e triumphed even over the Arm and haughty 
s tcmi)er of the primate, was by no means so 
r near to comj)|ete success as lie deemed 
, himself. Pope Ale.xandcr, who still re- 
: maiiicd In France, ami to whom In his 
, contests with the anti-pope Henry had 
} done no unimportant services, no sooner 
: had theconstitutions presented to him for 
! ratincatlmi, iJian he perceived how coin- 
' pletcly they were calculated to make the 
I king of Kngland Independent of liis clergy 
I and the kingdom Itself of the lapacy; am. 

; he was so far from ratifying, that he con¬ 
demned and annulled them. When Becket I 

found Ins own former opposition thus sane- I 
tioned by the present feelings and conduct 
of the pope, he regretted that he had al¬ 
lowed any con.^iderations to induce him to 
give his signature and assent. He Imino- 
diately increased his already great and 
painful austerities of life and severity of ( 
discipline, and w’ould not even exercise any 
of the functions of his dignity until lie rt'- 
I ceived the absolution of the i)opc for what 
lie deemed his offence against the eccle¬ 
siastical privileges. Nor did he coniine 
himself to mere verbal repentance or liis 
own personal discliilinc, but used all liis elo¬ 
quence to induee the Kiigli-h prelates to 
engage with him in a fixed and firm con¬ 
federacy to regain and maintain their con- 
niori right. Henry, hoping to biat Becket 
at liis own weapons, now ajijilicd to Alex¬ 
ander to grant the legatinc cominission to | 
the archbishop of York, wliom he obviously I 
only wished to arm with that Inordinate I 
and dangerous authority, in order that lie I 
miglit make him the inslnimentof Bcckci's 
ruin. But tlio design w.as lixj obvious to 
escape so keen an observer as Alexander, 
who granted the commission of legate as 
desired, but carefully added a clause inhi¬ 
biting the legate from exocuting anvact 
to the prejudice of the archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury. On flnding himself tlius baflled 
ujion the very point on which atoue he was 
solicitous Henry so completely lost his 
ternpcT, that Ijc sent hack ijjc dncuinent by 
the very niessen^rcr who hroupht it over:— 
imis giving to Alexander the coinpliinent 
of discernment, and the satisfaction of 
having completely baflled Lis pl;ui. 

The anger which the king now exhibited 
tbreatening extreme measures, Becket 
twice endeavoured to leave tlie kingdom 
but was det.aliicd on both occasions by 
contrary winds; ami Henry was thus ena¬ 
bled to cause him rnucli exi)ense and an- I 
noyaiice, by inciting Jobn, niarescbai of 
the exchequer, to sue the archbi.-hop in hi^ 
own court for some huids belonging to tlu- 
maiior of rageham, and tlicuco to appeal 
to the king's court. Wl.en tbe dav ar- 
n\ed for trying the cause on Uic .'ipne.al 
the archbishop did not personally ai-iiear 
but sent four knights to apologise for his 
absence on the scoreof illness,and to make 
certain technical objections to (he form of 
Johns api>eal. The king tre.-itial the ab 
senceof Becket ns a wilful ami offensiv* 
contempt, and the knights who bore hit 
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Kpotogy narrowly escaped being committed 
to prison for its alleged falsehood. Being 
resolved that neither absence nortcchulca* 
llty should save Bccket from suffering, tho 
king now summoned a great council of 
barons and prcliites at ICorthampton. Be¬ 
fore lilts court Bccket, with au air of great 
moderation, urged that the mareschars 
cause was proceeding In tho archlepiscopal 
court with all possible regularity, though 
the testimony of tlio sheriff would show 
that cause to bo iniquitous and unjust; 
that he, Beckot, far from showing any con¬ 
tempt of the king's court, had most expli¬ 
citly .acknowledged and submitted to his 
authority by sending four of liis knights to 
appear for him ; that even if their appear¬ 
ance should not be accepted as being tanta¬ 
mount to his own, and he should be tech¬ 
nically made guilty of an offence of 
which he was virtually limoccnt, yet the 
penalty attaclied to that crime was but a 
small one, and ns he was an inhabitant of 
Kent, he was entitled to an abatement even 
of that; and that he was now, in loyal 
obedience to the king's summons, present 
in the great council, and ready before It to 
justify lilmself against tlic cliarges of the 
mareselial. TVliutevcr may bo tlioiiglit of 
the general arrogance of the primate and 
of Ills ambition, both ns man and churcU- 
mnn, it is impossible not to perceive that 
the reasonings were here very just, and that 
the king’s whole conduct was far more in¬ 
dicative of the monarch wlio was intent on 
cnisiilng n too powerful subject, than of 
one who was sincerely and righteously de- 
sinnus of ‘doing justice and loving mercy;' 
and It is equally impossible not to feel 
some sympathy with the liaughty and 
counigeous primate, who, when pressed 
down by a foe so powerful and so vindic¬ 
tive, was abandoned by tlic dignitaries of 
that very church for whose sake, principally 
at least, he had so courageously combated. 
In the present case, as in the rase of the 
constitutions of Clarendon, tho bishops 
woro Induced to coincide with tlic lay 
barons, who bad from the first determined 
to side with the king, and notwithstanding 
the convinc ing logic of his defence, ho was 
pronounced guilty of contempt of the king's 
court ami of neglect of the fe.ally which ho 
had sworn to his sovereign ; and llonry, 
bishop of Winchester, the once powerful 
brother of Die late king Stoidicn. was, in 
spite of all his remonstrances, compelled 
to sentence the primate to conllscation of 
all Ills goods and chattel.®. 

Kven this severe sentence, upon what 
wo cannot but consider a most ini-iinious 
judgement, did not sulUcientiy satisfy the 
vengeance of the king, who on the very 
ne.xt dav demanded from Beckrt the sum 
of three hmnlrnd pounds, which had been 
received by him from the manors of bye and 
Borkharastcad. To this demand Bccket re¬ 
plied.thatas this suit was not mentioned in 
Ills guimnonsto the council, he ought not to 
be called upon to answer It: that. In point 
ol t.irt, be had expended more than that 
sum upon Hvoainl Berkhamstead c-asllesand 
the r«»yal palace in I.ondon ; hut fbatrather 
tbau a dispute about money should make 


any difference between his sovereign and 
himself, be would at once consent to pay 
the sum, for which ho immediately gave 
the necessary sureties. Even this submis¬ 
sion could not soften the king's determi¬ 
nation ; ho demanded Qve hundred marks 
which he bad lent to Socket In the war of 
Toulousc—durlng which war he had done 
the king much zealous and good service! — 
and a similar sura for which the king al¬ 
leged that he bad become Docket's surety 
to a Jew; and then, as If to leave him with¬ 
out the slightest hope of escape, lie called 
upon him to furnish an account of his ad- 
iiiinistmtion as chancellor, and to pay in 
the balance due from him on account of all 
the baronies, prelacies, and abbeys which 
li.ad been under his management during 
his chancellorship. To this demand Becket 
replied, that it was so suddenly and uiie.x- 
pcctcdly made that he must require some 
delay ere ho could answer to it. The king 
then demanded sureties, and Becket do- I 
sired leave to consult his suffragans upon 
tliat point. They agreed with lilra that it 
would be utterly impossible for him to pro¬ 
cure satisfactory’ security for the enonuous 
amount of 41,000 marks, at which tlie king 
chose to estimate a demand which must 
in its very nature be uncertain; and Henry, 
bishop of Wiiicbester, advised him at once 
to make the king an offer of two thousand 
marks, by way of payment in full of all 
demands, certain or uncertain. This he 
accordingly offered, but the king refused it, 
ns he might have been expected to do ; for 
In the first place lie dcsiri’d money far less 
than the torment and ruin of Bccket, and 
in the next place, tlie sum of two thousand 
marks, though large in Itself, was small 
indeed In comparison of the sum demanded 
by the king, and could hardly be expected 
to satisfy him if money really were his 
object. Some of Becket's suffragans, now 
plainly perceiving that his ruin was tho 
klii^s object, advised him to resign his 
SCO by way of terininutlng all the king's 
cliarges and demands; whileothers advised 
that he should plainly submit himself to 
the king's merry. But Becket seemed to 
gatiier courage from the very circumstances 
whirli would have plunged men of a more 
timid spirit into utterdespair, and resolved 
to brave the utmost that the king could 
iiitlict. 

CIIArTER XIX. 

The Iteign of n knut 11, (continuetf). 

II.tviNO spent a few days in retirement 
and meditation upon the trying and difl 
cult circumst-ances in which he was placed, 
Becket at length went to cliurch and per¬ 
formed ma.®s: having the communion ser- 
virc connncnccd with tlie words * Princes 
,«cit .and «p:ike acahist me,* by tho selection 
of which passage lie appeared to desire to 
liken himself to the persecuted and mar¬ 
tyred St. Stephen. From church Becket 
pniecedcd to the royal palace. On arriving 
at the gate he took the cross from the 
hands of the bearer, and, holding it before 
him, marched to the royal •■'I'jrtments m 
th'uich in .««>nie danger, which made ^bc 




presence of the sacred symbol necessary 
for his protection. The king, who from an 
uiner apartmeiJt jjcrrclvcd the extraordi¬ 
nary demeanour of Becket, sent some of 
iho bishops to reason with him upon Its 
Impropriety. They reminded him that he, 
by subscribing the constitutions of Cla¬ 
rendon, bad agreed with them that It was 
necessary to do so; and they complained 
that he appeared to wish to induce them 
now, by his example, to revolt against the 
civil power, when it was t »)0 late for either 
of them to do so without the guilt of offend¬ 
ing against laws to which they had con¬ 
sented and sworn to support. To this 
Bccket replied, that if he and they had 
done wrong in swi-nring to sujiport laws 
destructive of the ecclesiastical privileges, 
the best atonement they now could make 
would be to submit themselves to the au¬ 
thority of the pope, who had solemnly nul- 
lifled the constitutions of Clarendon, and 
had absolved them from the oath taken to 
secure those constilutious; that, for his 
own part, the heavy penalty to which he 
had been condeinjied for an offence which 
would be hut sllglit even had he been guilty 
of it, which lie was not, and the preposter¬ 
ous demands subsequently made upon him 
by the king, very clearly showed that it 
wasintended utterly to ruin him, and thus 
prepare a way for the destruction of all 
spiritual immunities; that to the pope he 
should ajjpeal against whatever iniquitfms 
sentence might be passed upon him ; atul 
that, terrible as the vengeance of co power¬ 
ful a king as Henrj'mo.^t undoubtedly was. 
It had power only to slay the body, while 
the sword of the churcli could slay ihesoul. 

In thus speaking of a]>pcaliiig to the 
pope, Becket not only opposed the express 
provision of the constitutions of Claren¬ 
don, by which appeals were done away 
with even in qfclesiastical cases, but op¬ 
posed even common custom, such apjieals 
never having lain in civil cases. Whatever 
excuse Henry’s violence might furnish for 
appealing to Rome, in the eye of reason, to 
do so was au offence botli l)y the letter and 
the spirit of the law ; Becket, however, 
waited not for any further proof of the 
king’s vindictiveness, but departed secretly 
for Northampton, and after wandering 
about for some time in disguise, and under¬ 
going much difflculty, at length procured a 
ship and arrived in safety at Gravcllnes. 

In France the persecuted churchman was 
sure to find warm friends, if not actually 
from their conviction of his having the 
right in the quarrel between hitnsclf and 
the king, at least because it was their in¬ 
terest to uphold all who were likely in any 
degree to check the proud prosperity of 
Henry. In this both the ting of France 
and his powerful vassal the earl of Flan¬ 
ders bad an interest; and In that particular 
Interest they forgot their infinitely greater 
concern In the obedience of subjects to 
their sovereign, and gave the self-exiled 
prelateaw'arm reception, the king of France 
even going so far as to pay him a personal 
visit at Soiss<ins, where he had fixed the 
prelate’s residence. Henry sent a mag- 
uillcent embassy to Lyons to justify his 


conduct to the poi*e, who, deeply Inter- 
csteil in the success of Becket, gave tha 
envoys of Henry a very cool rcceptlou, 
while upon Becket, who also attended to 
justify ills conduct, he lavished his kind¬ 
ness and disltnciion. Tlie kl3ig, doubly 
annoyed that Becket’s person was beyond 
his power and that he had obtained so 
marked a welcome abm.'ul, not only put all 
tlic revenues of Canterbury under se«iues- 
tration, but even proceeded to the meanly 
inaligtiant length of banishing the wiiole 
of the arclibisliop's family and dependants, 
to the number of four hundred. In order 
that there miglit be no doubt tliat iiis in¬ 
tent ill this measure was to emharra.ss 
Becket, by tlirowing upon liiin the support 
of this host f)f helpless i)eo|)lc, a burthen 
tlien tlie more ruinous from tlie simulta¬ 
neous scquebiratioii of liis revenue, lie 
compelled tlicin before their dei>arture to 
swear that they would linuiediatcly join 
the archliishop. In tins part of his vin¬ 
dictive design, however, Henry was de¬ 
feated by the poj»e: for as soon as tliose 
exiles arrived in France, Alexander al>- 
solvod them from their involuntary oafli, 
and distributed tlicm among the convents of 
Flanders :uid France; and to Becket him¬ 
self the convent of Ptintigny was given for 
a residence, his iiironie being furnislied 
by the revenues of that c-oiiveut and a very 
libor**! pension allowed to him by the king 
of France; and here Becket remained in 
gre.at esteem and magiiillccnce fur sonic 
years. 

A.D. 1K>5.—Tliough far removed from 
nenry's presence, Thomas ii Becket had 
lost neither tlie will nor the power to annoy 
him. Both with that end and fiir the ]>ur- 
posc of cniiflnning tlie favuuralilcujiin ion of 
the pope himself, he now resigned into 
Alexander’s hands his see of Canterbmy on 
the alleged ground that he had lieen'uii- 
canonically presented to It by the king; 
apparently quite unaware or careless of riie 
fact, tljat that plea made the whole of his 
conduct illegal and gr.aiuitons by his owi. 
showing. Alexander, well pleased at the 
deference thus shown to him, accepted hi.< 
resignation, hut immediately reinvested 
him and granted him a bull by wliieh he 
pretended to free Becket from the sentence 
passed on iiim at Northamptfui by the great 
council. Another glaring inconsistency ; 
tills sentence being fully authoilsed as to 
jurisdiction, tyrannical as it was, in fact, 
by the eonstitutioiis of Clarendon, whioli 
Bccket himself had signed and sanctioned. 
But, in truth, this wlmle qmirn-l was a 
‘sorites' of inconsistencies, absurdity, and 
wilfiiliiess, both on the one siile and on the 
other. Being unable toobtniii au interview ! 
with Alexander, the favourable state of 
whose affairs enabled him to return to 
Home, Henry now made earnest and wise ' 
preparations for prc.serving his kingdom 
and himself from the worst consequences I 
of the open quarrel %vitii the pope which 
now seemed to be liieviiable. He issued the ' 
strictest orders to his juj-liciarics neither 
to forward nor to allow of any apjteaisfroni 
tliclr courts eitlier to Becket or the poj>e, 
or in anjwise to appeal to or obey tbeir 
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Authority. He nt tiic s.iroc time made it a 
treasonable offence to bring any interdict 
into the kingdom from cither ot those 
dignitaries, and denouncing upon all such 
ofre7»ccs the punishment. In the case of 
clerks,of castration and deprivation of sight, 
and in the case of laics, of death ; while 
se<iuestration and banishment were to bo 
the punlshincDt not only of all persons who 
should obey such Interdict, but also of all 
tholr relations: and to give the more solemn 
effect to these stem orders, he obliged all 
his subjects to swear obedience to them. 
Some notion may 1)C formed of the tremen¬ 
dous power that Henry possessed, wlicn It 
Is considered that orders so sweeping as 
these, which In soniosort severed the king¬ 
dom ffom its doi>endencc on the papal 
court, were made not by the great council 
of tlic nation, but l)y the king's will alone. 
As Docket still possessed vast influence 
over the clergy, who In that age had an 
almost absolute power over the minds of 
the gre.at mass of tlicpc<iplo, Henry did not 
doom himself sunicicnlly armed by these 
orders, but entered into a close engagement 
wltlj the celebrated emperor Frederic Bar- 
baropsa, who was at open war with pope 
Alexander; and still further to alarm tl>e 
pope, Henry showed soute inclination to 
acknowledge the nntl-popo, Pascal HI. 

A.D. 110(5.—N»)thlng daunted by the pru¬ 
dent arraMfr’cnients of Henry, or by the 
oITt'Ct which they undoubtedly had upon 
the mind of Alexander. Rocket now’ Issued 
a censure In w’hlch he excommunicated tlie 
king's chief advisers by name and gene¬ 
rally all persons who should favour or even 
obey the constitutions of Clarendon. Thus 
placed In the dilemma of being unable to 
release his friends from theterril>le effects 
of excommunleation, withov.t undoing all 
that he had done, and making a f«'rmal and 
cotnplcte ackiiowledgcmeiit of the pope’s 
power to absolve and therefore to excom¬ 
municate, Henry listened to the advice of 
John of Oxford, his agent with the pope, 
nrui eonsented to admit the mediation of 
the legates Otho and Wliliam of Pavla. 
When these personages proceeded to ex¬ 
amine into the affair, tlic king required that 
all the constitnthuisof Clarendon should 
be fully ratified; Decket, on tho other 
1 hand, Insisted that before any such agree- 
; iiient were made, both hirusell and his 
I odhorents should be restored to their pos- 
! ses.Hlnris and position. The legate William, 
who WHS greatly interested for Henry, took 
care to protract the negotiation as far ns 
possihlc, and to represent Henry’s disposi¬ 
tion In the most favounible light to tiie 
pope. But the pretensions and demands of 
the opponent parties were far too much 
opposed at the very outset to admit of any 
good result, and the negotiation soon fell 
to the ground ; Henry, liowcvcr. prollicdby 
Us duration and tho partial restoration of 
tlie pope’s good opinion, to procure a dis¬ 
pensation for the marriage of his third 
ion Geoffrey to lhchelrcs.s of Brittany, a 
favour to which he attached all the more 
liiifM.rtance becauselt very deeply mortifled 
both Uoeket and the king of Fniiice. 

A f> 1107.—The c*innt of Auvergne, a vas¬ 


sal of the Duchy of Gulcnnc, having offended 
Henry, that monarch entered bis vassal’s 
domain; and the count appealing lo the 
king of France as superior lord, a war en¬ 
sued between the two kings: but It was con¬ 
ducted with no vigour on either side, and 
peace was then made, on terms sufllciently 
unfavourable to Henry to show chat his 
quarrel with Rome had lost him not a little 
of that superiority which he had previ¬ 
ously enjoyed over the king of France. 

Bt)th the pope and Henry began to tire 
of their pursuits, wliich they at length per¬ 
ceived to be nmtually Injurious, and still 
more dangerous as to the future than pre¬ 
sently Injurious. Tlds consideration in¬ 
clined both parties to a reconciliation, but 
was not sunicicMt to put an end to their 
jealousies and suspicions. Several attem|»ts 
at coming to an understanding were frus¬ 
trated by petty doubts or petty punctilio 
on either side; but at length the nuncios 
Gratian and Vivian were commissioned by 
the pope to bring about an accommodation, 
aiul for that purpose they bad a meeting 
with Henry in Normandy. After much 
tedious discussions, all difWcultlcs seemed 
happily brought to an end. Henry offered 
to sign a treaty in tho terms proposed by 
the popo, only with a salvo to his royal 
dignity. Rut Rocket, who, however much 
wronged at one time, seems at length to 
have learned to love strife for its own sake, 
took fire at this limitation, and tho cxcom- 
imniicntlon of the king’s ministers wa.s 
immediately renewed. No fewer ih.an four 
more treaties were bro’icn off by a similar 
pettlnes.s of temper on either side: and it 
is quite clear from all accounts, that the 
fault lay chiefly with Rocket, wlmcertalnly, 
whatever other qualities of a Christian 
prelate he was endowed with, was sadly 
deficient in meekness. 

A.I). 1169.— Henry, who perceived this 
fault of Recket. did not fail to point It out 
to the attention of king Louis. ‘There 
liave been.’ s&ld Henry, with great force 
and shrewdness, ‘ many kings of England, 
some of greater, some of h*s> authority than 
myself; there iiave also been many arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury, holy and good men, 
and entitled to every kind <’f respect: let 
Becket but act towards me with the same 
submission which the greatest of his pre¬ 
decessors have paid to tiie least of mine, 
and there shall be no more controversy 
between us.’ This view of the case was so 
reasonable that it induced Louis for a lime 
to withdraw his friendship and supjHjrt; 
hut bigotry and inter<-st proved an over- 
m.atch ftir reason, and the prelate soon re¬ 
gained the French king's favour. 

A.n. Ii70.-At length, lo the great joy of 
all sensible men and well-wishers to Eng¬ 
land, all dinicuUlcs were done away with, 
and Becket returned to England. By this 
tre.atyhewas notre<iuircd to yield any of 
the original points In dispute ; ho and his 
adherents were restored to their posses¬ 
sions. and In cases where vacancies In the 
see of Canterbury had been filled up by tho 
king the Incundieiits ho had appoinie(J 
were now expelled, and their places filled 
by men of Beckefs own choice. On the 
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kliur's side the only advantages derived 
fn.in this recoJJClllatlou were the removal 
of the terrible sentence of excommunica¬ 
tion from his friends and ministers, and the 
termination of the dread in which he had so 
long lived of seeing an interdict laid upon 
Lis whole dominions. But that was an ad¬ 
vantage the preciousness of which it is 
scarcely possible for our generation, so 
happily free fr<mi terrors whlcli Home 
could then strike Into the hearts of the 
mightiest nations, adequately to appreciate. 
That Henry set no ordinary value upon the 
p-aco thus procured may be judged from 
W'fact, that this proud and powerful king, 
among the many servile flatteries witli 
wlilch he wooed tlic good-humour of tlie man 
wliose greatness was his own creation, 
actually on one occasion stooped so low as 
to hold the stirrup of Decket wliile the 
haughty churchman mounted I In a king 
this excessive and unseemly condescension 
pjisscs for policy and astuteness; In a 
meaner man It would scarcely escape being 
called by the plainer and less complimen¬ 
tary names of hypocrisy and servility. 

But the peace procured by so much 
sacriOco of dignity did not last long. 
Henry during lieckefs absence had asso¬ 
ciated liis iielr, prince Henry, witli him 
In the sovereignty, and had caused the 
miction to be bestowed upon him by Uoger, 
archbishop of York. This had not been 
done so secretly but that the exiled prelate 
had been informed of it, and both he and 
Die king of Fiance demanded tliat the 
arcliblsliop of Canterbury, who alone could 
regularly bestow the unction, should renew 
tlie ceremony hotii upon prince Henry and 
his youthful bride, filargaret of France. 
To this reasonable demand, W'bich indeed 
was of tiie utmost Importance to the 
prince and princess, the king readily and 
frankly acceded: but not contented with 
this tacit confession, tliat in a case of ur¬ 
gency the king trenched upon his i>rlviiege 
and was uow ready to make llie best repa¬ 
ration in his power, Bccket liad scarcely 
landed in Flngland ere he suspended tlie 
archbisliop of York and excommunicated 
tlic bishops of London and Salisimry, by 
authority with wiucli the pope had armed 
him. Be Warcmic and Gerva^e, two of the 
kin^s ministers, astonlslied and disgusted 
at this wanton and gratuitous breach of 
tlic peace so lately made up, indigmantly 
demanded wliether the archbishop really 
desired to return to bis native laud only to 
bring tire and sword with liiin. 

Utterly unmindful of the construction 
wliicli sensible and just men might put 
upon his litigious and vain-glorious airs 
and conduct, he proceeded to make a trl- 
umplial entry into his see ; and he was re¬ 
ceived by the multitude with a rapturous 
joy and applause well fitted to confirm iiim 
in bis uncompromising Iiumuur. Stimu¬ 
lated by his evident popularity, he now 
published sentence of excommunication 
against Nigel dc Sackvllle, Robert dc Broc, 
and others, on tlic ground of their having 
assisted either at tlie coronation of prince 
Henry, or jollied In the king’s persecution 
of the exiled clergy. 


When the archbishop of York and the 
bisliops of London and Salisbury arrived 
at Bayeux, where Henry then was, and in¬ 
formed him of Becket’s new violence, tho 
king's indignation that all his careful po¬ 
licy, and the condescension w’hich could 
not but iiave been most painful to so proud 
a prince, were thus completely thrown 
away, was tremendous. He broke out into 
tbe most violent Invectives upon the arro¬ 
gance and Ingratitude of Becket, and un¬ 
fortunately allowed himself, in reply to tbe 
archbishop of York, who remarked that 
peace was hopeless wlille Becket lived, to 
say that It was the want of zeal on the part 
of his friends and servants that had caused 
him so long to be exposed to so much Inso- 
ieiice and annoyance. Such words could 
not in that age fall innocuously from the 
lips of a monarch far less powerful and fnr 
less beloved hy his courtiers than Henry 
was. Reginald Fitzurso.'tVllliam de Tracey, 
Hugh de Moreville, and Richard Brito, four 
gentlemen of tlic king's tiouseliold, taking 
a mere expression of very natural peevish¬ 
ness for an actual wisli for the death of 
Becket, Immediately agreed to cross over 
to England and put tiieir master’s enemy 
to deaili. They were missed hy Henr>-, 
who, fearing tliclr desperate piiriiose, des- 
patclicd a message charging them on tlieir 
allegiance to do no per.vonal Injury to 
Becket. Unhappily they were not over¬ 
taken In time to arrest tlicin In tlieir nitli- 
less design. Becket, proud of the power lie 
liud displayed, was residing at Canterbury 
in all the haughty security of one who felt 
the peace and safety of the whole nation to 
be In some sort hostages for his safety ; of 
one, Id fact, whose person tlie most daring 
of his enemies must look upon as someth lug 
sacred and inviolable. Tliis higii opinion 
of his value it? tne eyes of mankind was 
fatal to him. When the four resolved as¬ 
sassins readied (’aiiterlmry the archbishop 
was but slenderly guarded, and they saw 
him go without fear or suspicion to hear 
ve.spers In his cathedral, whitiier they fol¬ 
lowed and brutally butchered him; unop- 
]>oscd equally In the cuinmission of their 
foul and cowardly crime and In their sub¬ 
sequent departure. 

To Henry the news of this detestable and 
no less impoliticcrinie came Hke a thunder¬ 
bolt. Confident that even the i»ope would 
sec tlie impropriety of Becket's conduct, lie 
had alreaily contemplated the arrest and re¬ 
gular punishment of the proud prelate, nut 
doubting tliat by dexterous management he 
could induce the pope not merely to ap¬ 
prove, but even to aid his nieasureu. But 
now his position was coinrleiely altered; 
instead of proceeding as an injured and 
Insulted king, he would have to defend 
himself against the odious charge of as¬ 
sassination. He could not but sec that, 
even in the judgement of tlie most disinter¬ 
ested and unprejudiced men, there would 
be but too many circunistanees of slircwd 
suspicion at the least; Mhile the pope, 
whose policy it was to seize upon every cir¬ 
cumstance th.at could tend to increase tlio 
subjection of so powerful a king to Rome, 
\>ou!d nut fail publicly to attribute tills 
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erlmo to him, whatever might he his prl- 
rato judgement; and for himself and his 
devoted kingdom ho could now antiripato 
nothing hut excommunication and Inter* 
diet I 

So completely was the king unmanned by 
bis fears, that ho shut himself up in hU 
otvn apartments for three days, allowing no 
light to enter them, wholly abstaining from 
food, and not pcnultttng even the most fa¬ 
voured of his subjects to approach him. 
Alarmed lest this conduct should actually 
be carried to tbc extent of self-destructiou, 
his friends at length forced their way to 
him, and prevailed upon him to emerge 
from his solitude, and resume the cares of 
government,which now more than ever de¬ 
manded the fullest possible exertion of his 
Dno talents.* 

A.D. 1171.—It must be evident that the 
main dlfhculty of Hcimy’s situation origi¬ 
nated In the uii'rrillingncss whiclj the pope 
would feel to admit oven the mo.<t cogent 
reasonings against the king's participation 
of the gulltof Becket's murderers. Men do 
not easily yield credence to arguments — 
and Henry could only offer arguinents, not 
proofs —that inilirato against their own 
dear and cherished Interests. But this 
calamity both to king and kingdom was 
too terrible and too instant to allow of 
anything being left unattempted which 
pn>intsed even the probability of success; 
and Henry immediately sent thearchbisho|) 
of Rouen, together with the bishops of 
Worcester and Evreux, and live otlicr men 
of talent and station, to make. In the king's 
name, the most humble submission to tbc 
pope. There was some difTlculty In gain¬ 
ing adinlsslun to his holiness, who was at 
the very time that his forbearance was 
thus abjectly souglit by the potent and, 
proud Hcnr>‘, almost a prisoner In his own 
palace; so surrounded and pressed was he 
by Ills enemies. It wa-s ii»w nearly Easter, 
nnd it was expected that the name of 
llenry would be ln«-ln<led in tbc list of 
tbusc who at that season received the so¬ 
lemn and terrible curses of the church. 
Happily, however, Klcliard Barro, one of 
Henry's envoys, nnd others, contrived so 
far to mollify the anger of tbc pope, tb.it 
ills fearful anathema wa.s bestowed only in 
general terms upon Docket's murderers 
nnd ibelr Instigators or abettors. Two 
legates were npptilntcd to cminlre into the 
affair; and thus, after all hts fears, Henry 
escaped tbc worst consequences of a crime 
of wlilch he seems really to have been 
Innocent, but of which tlic circumstances 
would as certainly have enabled the pope 
to seem to think him guilty — If, indeed, It 
had not been, just then, rather more to 
the papal Interest to obtain a strong hold 
uiKin England, by accepting the king's 
submission and allowing his assertions to 
pass for proof, tb.in harshly to drive both 
king and nation to despair. Thus happily 
delivered from a peril so Imminent, Henry 
directed his attention to Ireland. 

A.D. 1173.—All men’s eyes h.id of late 

• (he account of Gcckct in Milman't 
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been anxiously tximed upon the king’s 
heir, the young prince Henry. He had 
given many proofs that he possessed in 
no ordinary degree the princely qualities 
of courage, libcrailty, and a kindly dispo¬ 
sition ; but those who looked beneath the 
surface perceived that his very kindness, 
unless ruled by a severe and uncommon 
discretion, was likely to give him a fatal 
facility In listening to the advice of any 
friends who should unduly minister to 
his other cliicf cliaracterlstlc—an exces¬ 
sive ambition. At the time when, during 
Docket's absence, he irregularly received 
the royal unction, he made a remark which 
was much commented upon, and which 
many did not fail to interpret Into proof of 
a haughty and aspiring turn. His father 
waited upon him at table, and good-humour¬ 
edly observed that never was king more 
royally attended; upon which the prince 
rem.arkcd to one of ills favourites, that it 
surely was nothing so very remarkable that 
tlic son of a count should wait upon the 
Son of a king. 

Agreeable to the promise made by the 
king at the period of the return of Becket, 
young Henry .and the princess Margaret 
were now crowned and anointed by the 
archbishopof Uuucn; and in the subsequent 
visit which tlie prince paid to his father- 
in-law, it is thought that the latter per- 
smulcd him tliat tiie fact of his being 
crowned during the lifetime of his father, 
instead of being a mere ceremony to secure 
his future succession, gave him an instant 
claim upon a part, if not upon the whole, of 
his father’s dominions; and tlie prince was, 
unfortunately, but too well inclined to give 
credit to the arguments by which this view 
(it the case was supported. Eager to enjoy 
the power, of which he probably but little 
understood the pains, lie formally demanded 
that his father .«liould resign either Eng¬ 
land or Nonnandy to idm. The king very 
properly refused to comply with so extra¬ 
vagant a request; and after upbraiding his 
father In undutiful terms, he hastened to 
Paris and put liimself under the protection 
of the king of France. 

Nor Was this the only domestic vexation 
that assailed the king just as his public 
affairs looked so hopeful. Queen Eleanor, 
who :is queen of France had been remark¬ 
able for licr levity, w.is In ber second 
marriage no less remarkable for her Jea¬ 
lousy. As she was just now l.nbouring under 
a new acccssof that feeling, her anger wuh 
licr liusbaini led lier to the most unjustifi¬ 
able length of exciting their children 
against liirn. Acting upon tlie hint afforded 
by the demand of prince Henry, she per¬ 
suaded the princes Geoffrey and Richard 
that they too were unkindly and unjustly 
used by their father, who, she afllnned, 
ought no longer to withhold from tlieni 
possession of the portions he had for¬ 
mally assigned to them. Offering them 
aid in the'undutiful course which she re¬ 
commended to them, slic actually dis¬ 
guised herself m male attire, and was on 
1 the point of departing for the French 
court, there to carry on Intrigues contrary 
, to her duty alike as wife, mother, and 
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lubjoct, when the king obtained Infor- 
iiintion o* her designs, and placed her In 
conflnement. This, however, did not put 
an end to the misconduct she hud mainly 
originated; and there were princes who 
were sufllclently envious of the power and 
prosperity of Henry, to lend their aid and 
countenance to tills unnatural coalition of 
eons against their father, and of subjects 
against tlieir sovereign. Judging by his 
own experience of the terror in whicli even 
the proudest and boldest men held tlie 
censure and interdict of Rome, Henry in 
tills most distressing situation did not he¬ 
sitate to apply to the pope. But he had to 
learn, that to arm the papal interdict with 
nil Us terrors, it was-necessary that the 
clergy should have some strong interest in 
the question. 

Tlie poiie issued his bulls, excommuni¬ 
cating the enemies of Henry: hut as the 
interests of tlie church were in no wise 
concerned, the clergy cared not to exert 
themselves, and the bulls fell to tlie ground 
a mere brntum fiOmen, Disappointed and 
disgusted at Gliding Uiat weapon so power- 
lessforliim witich was so formidableagainst 
him, Henry now liad recourse to the sword ; 
and, as he had jiriideiilly amassed great 
treasures, he was able to take Into his pay 
large bodies of the bnnditti-like soldiery 
with whom the continent swarmed, and 
who were always ready to Uglit zealously 
and bi-avely, too, In any cause that afforded 
regular pay and promised large plunder, 
ills sons, on the other hand, were not 
without the means or the inclination to 
imitate this part of tlieir father’s conduct; 
and most of the barons of Normandy, Gas¬ 
cony, and Brittany willingly took part w itii 
ilie young princes, who tliey knew must in 
tlie course of nature become tlieir rightful 
sovereigns, their several territories being 
already irrevocably settled upon them in 
the usual forms. Nor, to the disgrace of 
(he Engljsh chivalry, did tlie disairection i 
to the Injured king and parent stop even 
here; sevend powerful English barons, and 
among them the carls of Chester and Lei¬ 
cester, ojiciily declared against the king. 
That no sane man could have been led into 
this opposition to the king by any doubt 
as to the justice of his cause Is morally 
certain; and to all the other foulness of 
treason, these at the least laid themselves 
open to tlic iow' and disgraceful charge of 
basely deserting from what they knew lo 
be the more just side, but deemed to be also 
the weaker one. And the weaker one, to 
all human judgement, it doubtless api>earc<l 
to be. But few, comparatively, of his lia- 
rons brought their retainers to tlic aid of 
the king, wliose chief disposable force was 
an army of about twenty thousand of those 
foreign mercenaries of whom we just now 
made mention, and sonic w'ell-disciplined 
English whom he withdrew from Ireland. 
On the other hand, the combination wae 
potent and threatening indeed. In addi¬ 
tion to the numerous wealthy and warlike 
barons already alluded to as liaviiig given 
In their adhesion to the young princes. Die 
four counts of Eu, Blois, Flanders, and 
lloulogno. followed their example ; acd 


William, king of Scotland, the natural 
enemy of England, gladly joined this un¬ 
holy alliance. 

Louis of France summoned the chief 
vassals of the crown to Paris, and solemnly 
bound them by oatli to adhrre with him to 
the cause; and prince Henry ou his part 
swore to be faithful to his allies, aiiioiig 
wliom he distributed large gifts of territory 
—to be conquered from liis king and pa- 
; rent —under the seal of state wliich lie 
treasonably caused to be made for that pur¬ 
pose. 

The counts of Boulogne and Flanders 
began the unnatural war by laying siege to 
Auniale, on the frontier of Normandy. Tlie 
count d’Auniale, who seems to have been 
only withheld by some prudential and 
merely selflsh motive from openly and in 
; form allying himself with his master s ene¬ 
mies, made a mere show of defence and 
then surreudered the place. Being thus 
apparently a prisoner in the hands of those 
whose confederate he seems really to liave 
been, he had a specious ground for commit¬ 
ting still farthcM- treason, without exposing 
himself to any very deadly jieril In tlicevcn'i 
of the king being ultimately triumiilianl 
over tliis formidable and unscrupulous con¬ 
federacy. 

The king of Franco, in the meantime, 
w'as not idle ; with seven tliousand knights 
and their followers and a proportionate 
force of infantry, he, accompanied by Dio 
young iirince Henry, laid siege to Verncnil. 
The place was bravely defended by Hugh 
de Beauchamp, hut the garrison at tlie end 
of a month hecaine so sliort of provisions, 
that de Beauchamp was obliged to consent 
to a surrender should he not be relieved in 
the course of three days. Ere thec.xpini- 
tion of this time king Henry and his army 
appeared on the neighbouring lieights, and 
the French monarcli then demanded a con¬ 
ference, for Die jiurpose, as he alleged, of 
putting an end to the difTerences between 
Henry and his sons—differences, it sliouhl 
never he forgotten, whii li Louis liad him¬ 
self done his utmost to fan into a llaino. 
Henry, not for a moment suspecting Louis 
of any treacherous intention,agreed to this 
proposal ; and Louis having thus beguiled 
him into abstaining from forcible interfer- 
cnee on behalf of the brave garrison until 
the term agreed ui>on for tlie truce had 
completely expired, called upon Beauchamp 
to make good his promise of surrender, on 
pain of being held man sworn ; and tlicn, 
having set tire to Venieuil, set his army on 
the retreat from before it, and Hetiry fell 
u]>oii the rcar,which lost many both in killed 
.mil jirisoners. 

The barons of Brittany, headed by Ralph 
do Fougeres and the earl of Che.>ter, were 
encountered by tlie king’s troops near Dol, 
and defeated wlDi the loss of Ilfteen hun¬ 
dred in killed, besides an immense number 
of wounded and prisoners. The leaders 
wilb their diminished forces took shelter 
in Dol, but Henry besieged the place so vi¬ 
gorously, th.at they were speedily compelled 
to surrender. 

Instead of being seduced by his successes 
into any inveteracy of purpose against his 
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enemfcs, Henry once more agreed to treat; tlve security, hastenc<1 over to England to 
nMtl> tiie chief of them, Loufsof Franco. A . try iiiwn bis enemies the effect of bis per 
meeting accordingly took place between the sonal presence. 

two monarchs, the three young princes, Well knowing the effect of all supcrstl 
to their Infinite discredit, prominently ap- tlous observances upon the principal part I 
pearing In the retinue of their father's one- of his subjects, he had no sooner landed at 
my. As their outrageous demands were in Southampton than he hastened to the city 
fact the main cause of dispute between the of Canterbury, distant as it waSf and, nr 
two monarchs, Ht'iiry addressed himself to riving there, quitted his horse and walked 
those demands, and made his sons offers barefooted to the shrineof that now-sainted 
far more liberal than became him to offer Thomas t Docket, who In life had caused 
or them to accept; but the peaceable pur- him so much annoyance and danger, Hav- 1 
pose of this memorable meeting was wholly Ing prostrated himself before the shrine, ho 
frustrated by the carl of Leicester, who, next caused the monks of the place to bo , 
proljably at the secret instigation of Louis, assembled, and, stripping off Ids garments, ' 
liehavctl with such open Insolence to Henry, submitted his l>aresiiouldersto the scourge. I 
that the meeting w.as broken up without How humiliating an idea dues it not give 
any conclusion being arrived at. us of that age to retlect that this degrading 

Tlmugh Henry liad been so successful on conduct was, perhaps, the most politic that 
tlie continent in repressing tils enemies Henry co»dd have clioscn, to forward the 
ami in upholding his avithority, it was In no great object he just then had in view, the 
small danger in England : for, prince Hcnr>' conciliation of the zealous good-will of all 
luivlng ngrec<l to resign Dover and the ranks of his subjects,— for amongst all 
other stronglmlds of Ket»t into the hands ranks, not excepting tlie very lilghest, su- | 
of the earl of Flanders, there was so little persiition tlien liad a mysterious and a ' 
of pure public spirit among the English, mighty power. Having coinidoted all the 
tliat a most extensive confederacy was deirniding ceremonials tliat tlie monks 
, formed to aid (n lids scheme, which would chose lo consider essential to tlie final and 
have deserved no milder name than that of complete reconciliation of the king to the 
ri national suicide. But fortunately for botli saint, absolution was solemnly given to 
Henry and his kingdom, while the lay no- Henry,and lie departed for London. Xews 
bios and tlielr dependants wore thus hostile shortly after arrived of a great victory that 
or Indifferent, ho was In good odour with Henry’s troops liad obtained over iLe 
Hie clergy just at this period, to whicli, pro- Scots; and the monks, ever Inclined to tlio j 
hably, ho mainly owed t that he was not post hoc, propter hoc, principle, did not fail I 
utterly ruined. to attribute tliat victory to the pious means | 

Hlcliard de Lacy, whom Henry had in- by which Henry had appeased Saint Thomas : 
trusteci with Hie lilgh and Important office a Docket, who had thus signalised iiis lor- ; 
I Ilf guardian of tlu* realm, greatly dlstln- giveness. 
guished himself at this period, both by his William of Scotland, though repulsed by 
loyalty and his conduct. He repelled and Ilcnry's generals, still showed himself mi- 
ohiained the submission of the king of willing to depri\'e his troops of the agree- 
Rcotlaiul, who h.ad led his ravaging troops able employment of w.asting tbe northern 
into Northumborlaml; and liiiincdiately af- provincc.s of England : and, like a half- 
ter liavingdono this good service, led his gorged vulture disturbed in its ravening 
victorious troops southward to oppose afar feast, he still lingered near. Having formed 
superior force of Kloinlngs, who liad lamlcd a C3mi> at Alnwick, in Northumtiorland, he 
, on tlie coast of .Suffolk, and thence marched sent out mmicrovis detachments in quest of 
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' kingdom from that particular danger, in- r.i-wc;v>ue, iiv uan-i, • 

deed but in no wise .at»ated tbe evil deter- time for hasty refreshment, of whnh both 
' tiw. L-tiii/’a hoiirLless SOUS and man and horse stood in dire nital, and 
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MftdM flashed In his very camp, that he 
diJamcdof any English force be ng within 
nJ^Sy^mllesof him. In the furious scene 
that ensued he behaved with great per* 
ioSal gallantry, boldly charging upon the 
serried ranks of the English with only a 
fflred of his in.niedlate followers Uut 
his negligence as a commander had pio- 
duced a state of disadvantage which was 
not to be remedied by any valour, however 
trreat This little baud was speedily dis- 
njrecd.and he being fairly ridden down 
waV made prisoner. The news of his eai>- 
fiire sneedlly spread among his troop>, 
Sso wisloif was thus rendered too 
complete to allow of their leaders rally ng 
them: and they hastily retreated over the 
borders, fighting among themselTes so 
furiously during their retreat, that the> are 
said to have actually Inst more in ^ 
and wounded by Scottish than by Englisli 

^ Tills' utter defeat of the Scotch, and the 

rapture of William, upon whoni the English 
rebels had so mainly depended for diversion 
of their king’s strength, as well as for more 
direct assistance, left these latter no s:ifc 
course but Bubnilssion ; and that course, 
accordingly, was speedily followed by all 
ranks among them. The clergy, with the r 

usual gelf-compl.accncy,.ittrilnUcd all this 
success to the submission wliieh they had 
Induced the king to make to Beckot; and 
Henry, well knowing how much more power 
superstition had over the minds of his sub¬ 
jects than any political or even moral coii- 
sideratlniis, however clear or imporUut, 
astutely affected to believe all that they af- 
armed, and by every means endeavoured to 
propagate the like belief among his subjects. 

Meantime tlic serpent of revolt was on 
the continent, ‘scotelicd not killed;' the 
young prince Henry, with a perseverance 
worthy of a better cause, Inaving in spite of 
all ills father’s triumph persisted in carry¬ 
ing on his rebellious designs. He and tlic 
earl of Flanders hud assembled a large 
army, with which they were prciKiring to 
embark at Gravelines; but when they heard 
of the signal defeat which king Henry’s 
troops had inflicted upon the Flemings, 
they laid aside their intention of Invading 
England, and proceeded to join their force 
lo that of the king of France, who was be¬ 
sieging Rouen, in Normandy. 

The people of Rouen, who were much 
attached to king Henry, and proportionally 
fearful of falling under the rule of Louis, 
Jefeiided the place with so much courage 
nid success, that Louis deemed it neces¬ 
sary to have recourse to a stratagem that 
did far more credit to his ingenuity than to 
liis honour. The festival of St. Laurence 
occurring just at that time, he proclaimed, 
under pretence of a pious desire to keep It 
with due solemnity, a cessation of arms. 
This was agreed to on the part of the un¬ 
suspecting citizens; and Louis, hoping to 
surprise them, linraedlately made prepara¬ 
tions for the attack. It chanced that while 
all in the French camp were In motion, 
some priests of Rouen had mounted to a 
steeple to overlook It, merely for curio¬ 
sity. Stnick with a degree of bustle that 


seemed so inappropriate to the solemn 
truce that had been proclaimed, they caused 
the alarm-bell of the city to be rung, ami 
the soldiers and citizens iininedlately has¬ 
tened to their appointed stations, and were 
but just in time to repulse the enemy, 
many of wliom had already succeeded in 
mounting the walls. Tlie French lost many 
men in this attack ; and on the following 
day, before they could renew It, king 
Heni-j' marched into the place in full view 
of the enemy, and, ordering the gates to 
be thrown open, dared them to the renewal 
of their attack. Louis,who now saw Rouen 
completely safe at the very moment when 
he fancied it completely within his grasp, 
liad no thought left but how he should be.-t 
release himself from tliedaiiger of a decisive 
defeat. Trusting to the desire which Henry 
had all along manifested to come to i>eace- 
ahle terms, Louis projiosed a conference. 
Henry readily fell Into the snare.and Louis 
profited hy the interval wlilch he thus 
gained, and marched his army into France. 

Having thus secured his army, however, 
Louis, wlio by this time was nearly as 
anxious as Henry for a termination of 
their dfspute.s, agreed to a meeting, wlilch 
accordingly took place near the ancient 
city of Tours, and peace was concluded on 
terms far more favourable to Henry than 
tliosc he liad offered at the memtiraide con- 
Rrence wliieh was abnuiliy terminated 
hy the insolent misconduct of Uic-carl of 
Leicester. 

CHAI^TER XX. 

The Reign of Henry II. (conchided). 

A. D. 1175.—Firm In adversity. Henry had 
ihestlll fartlier and more uiicoiuiuon merit 
of being moderate in prosperity. He had in 
various actions taken nearly a thou.«aiid 
kniglits prisoners, and those he now liber¬ 
ated without ransom, though the customs of 
the age would have warranted contrary con¬ 
duct without the slightest impeachment of 
cither his honour or his generosity. To tVil- 
Main of Scotland, as the rci>eated enmity of 
that monarch fully warranted, he behaved 
with more rigour. As the price of his release 
William w'as obliged to agree to do homage 
for his territories to Henry, to engage that 
the prelates and barons of his kingdom 
slioiild also do homage, and that they 
should swear to side with the king of Eng¬ 
land even against their native prince: and 
that, as security for the performance of this 
agreement, the live principal Scottish for¬ 
tresses, namely, Edinburgh, Stirling, Ber¬ 
wick, Roxburgli, and Jedburgh, should be 
placed in the hands of king Henry. Even 
when the terms of the agreement had been 
duly complied with by the Scotch, Henry 
showed no inclination to relax from his se¬ 
verity upon a people who had caused liim 
so much annoyance hy their inveterate en- 
niitv. Contrariwise, he now required that 
Berwick and Roxburgh should he given up 
to him altogether, and that he should for a 
given time retain the castle of Edinburgh. 
Tims thee.ageriiess with which William lent 
his aid in the endeavour to crush Henry 
ended lii the latter prince obtaining the 
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Drst triumph over that kingdom wiilch 
was ever obtained by an English monarch. 

A.D. ll<6.—Henry wisely employed the 
peace which his victories had procured him 
la remedying those disorders which had 
sprung up among his own subjects. He 
m^o or restored laws against those crimes 
which had most flagrantly Increased, such 
as counterfeiting coin, arson, robbery, and 
murder. If when we read of his enact¬ 
ing such severe punishments for those of¬ 
fences as amputation of the right hand and 
foot, wo feel Inclined to censure the kluc, 
wo must bear In mind that he had to deal 
with an age little better than semi-barbar¬ 
ous, and was probably obliged against his 
will to legislate doicn to the public Intelli¬ 
gence. We are the more Inclined to make 
this allowance for him in some cases, be¬ 
cause lu others he gave very plain proofs 
that he possessed both understanding and 
good feeling far in advance of his age. In 
the COSO, for Instance, of the absurd trial 
by battle, which disgraced the statute- 
b<»ok even so lately as the reign of George 
in., Henry, though the time was not ripe 
for its utter abolition, enacted that cither 
of the parties might challenge In its stead 
a trial by a jury of twelve freeholders. 

To make the administration of justice 
more certain, with a view both to repress¬ 
ing crime and to protecting the commu¬ 
nity against the oppressions of tlic nobles, 
Henry divided England into four groat cir¬ 
cuits, to be traversed by Itinerant justices 
selected from among those prelates and 
lay nobles who were most remarkable for 
learning and their love of justice. He also 
made some very useful regulations with a 
view to the defence of the kingdom, each 
man being obliged to arm blmsclX according 
to bis rank. 

While the king was thus wisely employ¬ 
ing his leisure. Ills sons were meditating 
farther annoyance to him. Prince Henry 
renewed hU demand for the complete re¬ 
signation of Normandy, and on receiving 
a refusal proceeded to the court of France 
with ills queen with the evident design of 
renowing his hostilities against his too in¬ 
dulgent fatlier. But Philip, who had just 
succeeded to Louison tlietlironeof France, 
WU.S not jnst imw prepared for war against 
BO powerful a king as Henry, and the young 
prince was therefore once more obliged to 
mako his submission to his mucli enduring 
sovereign and parent. Prince Henry and 
Geoffrey now became engaged in a feudal 
strife with their brother, prince lUrh.ard. 
The king, with the usual anxiety for the 
welfare of these most turbulent and undu- 
tlful princes, interfered to restore peace 
among them, but iiad scarcely succeeded 
In doing 60 wiien he once more found 
prince Henry arrayed against him. 

A.D. 1183.—To what end the Bhameful 
conspiracies of this Incorrigible and un¬ 
grateful prince would at length have ar¬ 
rived It Is dimcult to judge, though we may 
but too reasonably presume that his real 
aim was the actual deposition of bis father. 
But tlie career of the prince now drew to 


schemes, and was there seized with a fever 
Finding himself In danger, he sent to lu 
treat that his father would visit him and 
licrsonally assure him of forgiveness. But 
the king, though not less affectionate than 
of yore, had received so many proofs of his 
son's perfldy, Chat he feared to trust him¬ 
self in his hands. The prince died on June 
11; and the king, who fainted on hearing 
the news, bitterly, but surely most un¬ 
justly, reproached himself with hardheart¬ 
edness in having refused to visit him. 

Priuce Henry, who died In tlic twenty- 
eighth year of bis age, though married left 
no children. The prince Richard therefore 
now filled the Important situation of heir 
to the English throne ; and the king pro¬ 
posed that lu this altered state of things, 
l»rlnce John, who was his favourite son, 
should Inherit Gulenne. But Richarxl, un¬ 
mindful of the grief which his father was 
already enduring, not only refused to con¬ 
sent to this arrangetuent, but proceeded to 
put that duchy into a conditiun to mako 
war against his brother Geoffrey, who was 
in posscs.sion of Brittany, and to resist, if 
needful, the king himself. Well knowing 
how much luore iiiHueiicc Eleanor bad 
over their sons than he had, the king sent 
for her, and as she was tiic actual heiress 
of Guieiinc, Richard, so undutiful towards 
his father, at once delivered the duchy up 
to her. 

A. D. 1185.—Scarcely had Richard become 
reconciled to his father, when Geoffrey, be¬ 
ing refused Anjou, of which he had de¬ 
manded the annexation to his duchy of 
Brittany, levied troops and declared war 
against his father: but before this unna¬ 
tural prince could do any considerable por¬ 
tion of the mischief which he obviously in¬ 
tended, be was slain accidentally by one of 
his opponents at a tournament. Ills post¬ 
humous son. who was cliristoncd Arthur, 
was invested with the duchy of Brittany by 
king Henry, who also constituted himself 
the guardian of the youthful prince. 

The attention of both Henry and his 
rival, Philip of France, was soon called 
from their personal differences to a new 
crus.adc,which Rome was now anxious that 
the European sovereigns should engage in. 
Saladin, a gallant and generous-spirited 
prince, but no less a determined opponent 
of the cross, having seated himself on tho 
throne of Egypt, boldly undertook the task 
of expelling the Christians from the Holy 
Land, nis object was greatly favoured by 
the folly of the Christian leaders, who, in. 
stead of uniting to oppose the infldcls.wero 
pcrpetimlly at enmity among themselves 
To this general folly trc.ason was added, 
and the count of Tripoli, who had the 
coinJiiand of the Christian forces on the 
frontier, perfidiously allowed Saladin to 
advance, and deserted to him at Tiberiad, 
where tho soldan was completely victori¬ 
ous, the long tottering kingdom of Jerusa 
1cm being completely overturned, and the 
holy city itself captured. The kingdom of 
Antioch was al.so subdued; and of all that 
the Christians had possessed in the Ht*ly 
! Land nothing now remained to them but a 

So soon 


on end. He had retired to the ra.stle 
(jf Martel, near Turenne, to mature bis i few petty towns upon the coast. 
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-nd BO casllr was tliat territory lost whtch 
It had c<)6» tlie warrior-hosts of Christen- 
dniu so much blood, trejisure, and time to 
ron«iupr from the iuQdels of au earlier 

The Intelligence of this tri¬ 
umph of tlic crescent iiroUuced a general 
and profound grief in liurope. Tope Urban 
in actuaUy sickened and died from sorrow 
at the calamity, and his successor, Gregory 
VIII., bestowed nearly all his attention 
during his short reign upon the necessary 
preparations for attempting, at the least, 
the recoiiQuest of the holy city. 

Henry of England and I’liilip of France, 
as by far the most powerful monarchs in 
Eur(»pe, were naturally appealed to by 
Home, and William, Archbishop of Tyre, 
caused them to have a meeting at Gisors. 
Ills description of the sufferings of the 
Christians in the East, and bis clociuent 
aiipeal to the love of military glory, which, 
after superstition, was the most powerful 
iiasslon of both monarchs and private men 
ill that age, so wrought upon both princes, 
tliat they at once assumed tlie cross and 
commenced the necessary preparations. 

A.D. 1189.—As the clergy, notwithstand¬ 
ing the zeal of tlie papal court, did not 
sliow the usual alacrity in aiding the new 
enterprise eitherwith money or eloquence, 
some delay and difficulty were e.^pcrienced 
by both kings in obtaining the necessary 
supplies, and in the meantime new quarrels 
si>rHng up between them. Philip, always 
jealous of nciny’s superiority, found that 
king’s son, prince llirhard, fully as credu¬ 
lous and as prone to disloyal and undutiful 
conduct as his deceased brother Henry had 
been ; and he had no difficulty in i>orsuad- 
Ing him that lie was more interested in the 
welfare of Fnince than in tlmt of the king¬ 
dom over which he was one day to rule. In 
a few words, Richard was the credulous and 
hot-headed dujie, and Fliillp the resolved 
and wily deceiver. Philip, desirous of a 
cause for quarrel with Henry, and yet un¬ 
willing to Incur the disgrace which could 
not hut attach to one crusader who should 
without strong jirovocation make war upon 
another while Palestine yet groaned be¬ 
neath the yoke of the jiroud and bigoted 
pagan, pcrsuadcil Richard to furnish him 
with a pretext for war by making an inroad 
upon Touloose. As I’hiiip had foreseen, 
Raymond, count of Toulouse, appealed to 
him for support as superior lord; and 
with as much gravity as iliough he had 
then first heard of Richard’s acliicvemeiit, 
Philip complained to the king of England 
of his son's infringement up^)n the rights 
and property of a vassal of the crown of 
France. But Richard, if wicked or thought¬ 
less enough to undertake the evil me.asuros 
against his oum sovereign and father, was 
not prudent enough to keep his own counsel; 
and Henry was able to reply to the hypocri¬ 
tical complaint of Philip,that priuccRichard 
had confessed to the archbishop of Dublin 
that it was at the express desire and per¬ 
sonal suggestion of Piiilip himself that he 
had made his unprovoked attack upon the 
county of Toulouse. Far from being either 
abashed or dismayed by this discovery o 


his treacherous designs, Philip, on receiv¬ 
ing Henry's reply, immediately invaded 
Berri and Auvergne, and did so under the 
pretence of retaliating the Injury to the 
count of Toulouse, which it was so well 
known Chat he liad liimself caused to bo 
done. Henry, now thoroughly provoked as 
Piiilip himself could have desired him to 
be, crossed the French frontier, and, be- 
si(ies doing much other damage, burned 
the town and fortress of Dreux. After 
much mutu.'U Injury and a vain attempt at 
treaty, the twokiiigswereat length induced 
once more, but in v.'iin, to attempt to come 
to terms ; chiefly, however, as far as Plillij* 
was concerned, by the refusal of some of 
bis most powerful v.iss-als to ser\'e any 
longer against Henry, whom, as well as 
their own sovereign, they desired to see 
combating for tbc redemption of Palestine. 
On Henry's side tlie feeling w.as as mucli 
more sincere as it was less compulsory; 
but the terms proposed by Philip were so 
Insidiously caiculatcd to work future evil to 
England, that Henry had no ciioice but to 
refuse them. Well aware as he was of 
the miscliief whicli had accrued to Henry 
in consequence uf Ills having consented to 
tlie coronation of his former heir, he de¬ 
manded that the same honour siiould now 
be bestowed upon Richard, and with this 
aggravation, that whereas Richard in tlie 
very act which had produced this w'ar had 
shown how ready he was to do aught that 
would Injure and annoy liis father, Phili|) 
demanded that all Henry's FrciicJi posses¬ 
sions should he handed over to Richanl, 
whose nuptial.* should forthwith bo cele¬ 
brated Willi Alice, Philip’s sister. In full 
expectation, as it should seem, that 
Henry's got>d sense would dictate this 
refusal, Philip had caused Richard to 
agree that on receiving such a refusal he 
would immediately disclaim farther alle¬ 
giance, and do homage to Philip for all the 
Anglo-French possessions, as though he 
had already and lawfully been invested wiili 
them. 

Tl'.e war accordingly recommenced as 
furiously as ever between the two kings; 
and cardinal Albano, tlie pope's leg.aio, de¬ 
spairing of ever seeing the two powerful 
monarchs arrayed side by side against the 
infidels while these quarrels existed be¬ 
tween them, and looking upon the unna¬ 
tural conduct of Richard as a chief cause 
of them, pronounced sentence of excom¬ 
munication against him. The sentence 
fell innocuously on his head, owing to the 
lukewarmness of the clergy ; and Richard 
having formally received from Philip the 
investiture of Guienne, Normandy, and 
Anjou, the nobles of tliose provinces sided 
with him in spite of the declared will of 
Rome, and overran the territories of all 
who still mniiitained the cause of the king 
of England 

.\l Henry's request, cardiii.al Adagni, who 
had succeeded Alb.'ino as legate, threatened 
Philip with an interdict upon his domi- 
iiidiis; but Philip scornfully replied, that it 
was no part of the papal duty to interfere 
‘ in the temporal tjuarrels of princes; and 
j Richard, who was present at the interview 
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wunt BO far as to draw his sword upon fhe 
cardinal, and was not without dimcuUy 
withheld from proceeding to still more out* 
rugeous and criminal lengths. 

Mans, Ainbolsc, Chateau de Loire, and 
several other places were successively taken 
by riiillp and Richard, or treacherously 
delivered to them by their governors. In 
this state of the war, when everything 
seemed to threaten Henry with utter ruin, 
the archbishop of Rheims, the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, and tho earl of Flanders stepped 
forward as niodiat«)rs. Intolllgonco at the 
same time reached Henry that Tours, long 
menaced, was at length taken; and hard 
as the terms were that were proposed, ho 
now saw nothing left for him but to agree 
to them. And hard those tenus Indeed 
were to a prince who hitherto had been so 
much accustomed to dictate terms to 
i ithers. Ho consented to the Immediate 
< marriage of Richard and Allcc—thtiugh 
I some historians relate that be was him¬ 
self enamoured of that princessthat 
, the king of France should receive twenty 
thousand marks to dcfniy his expenses 
In this war: that the barons of England 
should bo security for Henry’s due per¬ 
formance of bis part In this treaty, and 
should undertake to join their forces 
with those of Richard and the king of 
Franco In the event of his breaking his 
engagement: and that all and svindry Ills 
vassals who had sided with his sou should 
be held harmless. 

If the last-mentioned clause was In Itself 
calculated to wound the feelings of 90i>roud 
a prlnco as lletirj-. It led to his heing 
wounded In a feeling fardeei>erthan pride; 

I for, on hIs demanding a list of those whom 
I he was thus engaged to pardon, the very 
llrst name that met his eye was that of his 
favourite son, prince John, on whom ho 
iiud conferred kindness even to tho extent 
of arousing tho anger and jealousy of the 
passionate Richard. 

Though proud and hold, Henry was a 
pliigularly jJTcctlonate parent; he had iil- 
H’ady Bulferod much sorrow fromtlie unna¬ 
tural conduct of his sons, and this new 
proof of tho utter callousjicss of heart of 
ihe best beloved and most trusted of tliem 
I was a blow too severe for his <l<*cllnlng 
St rength. He sickened on the Instant, and 
hfstowed upon his Ingratc and heartless 
l•hlldrcn asolemn cursc.whlch no entreaties 
of the friends who wero about him could 
Induce him to recall. As he rctlcctcd upon 
the barbarltyof his rhlldren his chagrin in- 
rroased Instead of diminishing, and a low 
nervous fever soon after deprived him of 
'! his life, which happened on tho sixth of 
.Inly, in the nfty-clghth year of hts age and 
■ thirty-fifth of bis reign. HIs corpse w:is 
conveyed to Fimtcvraud by Ills natural soti 
linitTroy, who had ever behaved to him 
with the tenderness and duty so fearfully 
wanting In the condm't of his legitimate 
' rlilldrcn. Wlille the royal corpse lay in 
' I Biato at Fontovriud, prince Richard visited 
iho sad scene, and cxhlhlied a s«>rrow 
' sincere And passionate juj It was tardy and 
nm'less. 

Taken altogether, the reign of Henrj' II. 


was both a prosperous and a brilliant on** | 
and It seems probable that had not tho 
cruel misconduct of his sons engaged him 
In war when he fain would have been at 
peace, he would have done still more than 
he did towards providing for the Internal 
welfare of bis kingdom. What he did to¬ 
wards that end, If It appear of too stem and 
cruel a nature to us who live In times so 
much milder and more civilised, seems to 
he but too completely justlQed by what tho 
historians tell us of the gross and evil 
daring of the populace of those early days. 
In the cities especially, where tho congre¬ 
gating of numbers had given increased 
dating to offenders, but liad not as yet led 
to any sound and safe arrangements of 
police, the Insolent violence of tho popu¬ 
lace attained to a height of which we can 
form but a very faint notion. Street brawls 
and street robberies, attended with violence 
always and not uufre<iucntly with actual 
murder, were every-day occurrences. Bur- 
gl.ary was not then as now conflned to the 
darkness and security of the night hours, 
but even the wealthiest traders, though 
their shops were situated in the most pub¬ 
lic streets, had constant reason to fear 
assault and robbery even at noon-day, so 
bold and so strong were the gangs of 
thieves. A single specimen of the doings 
of tho street robbers of those times may 
not be unacceptable. The house of a citizen 
of known and large wealth was attacked 
by a band of robbers who actually piled 
their wedges and axes so effectually as tc 
make a breach in a substantial stone wall. 
Just as, sword In hand, they were making 
good their entrance, the citizen led on his 
serv'ants to resist them, and so stoutly de¬ 
fended his premises that his neighbours 
had time to arm and assist him. In tho 
course of the flght which, though short 
seems to have been severe, one of the 
robbers had his right hand cut of. This 
man was subsequentiv taken prisoner, and 
ns the loss he h.id sustained reudered all 
denial of his Identity perfectly idle, lie 
agreed, in order to save his own life, to 
give full inform.-itlon of all who were con¬ 
cerned with him. Among the accomplices 
thusn.inied was a very wealthy citizen who 
up to that time h.ad been looked upon usu 
person of the greatest probity. Denying 
the charge, ho was tried by the ordeal and 
convicted. He then offered the large sum 
of flvo huiHlrcd marks in commutation of 
his offence: but tlie king, rigbtly judging 
that the rank and wealth of the offender 
only made the offence the more shameful 
and unpardonable, sternly refused the 
money and ordered the citizen felon to be 
hangrd. 

Unlike the other Norman princes, Henry 
II. was not so attaflicd to his game as 
to hold the lives of his subjects In utter 
contempt on Its account. He greatly 
moderated the forest laws, which under 
his predecessors had been so fruitful a 
source of misery to the i^eople; and pun¬ 
ished Infringements upon them, not by 
death or umiUatlon, bot by due or impri¬ 
sonment. . . 

Though gencr.ally of a gr-ave and dignified 
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nablU tblB king was not destitute of a cer¬ 
tain dry bumour. TbusGiraldus Oambren- 
su relates, that the prior and monks of 
the raoiinstery of St. Swiihln made grievous 
corapliint to Henry of the rigour with 
which, as they alleged, they had been treat¬ 
ed by the bishop of Winchester In the or¬ 
dering of their diet. ‘ We have but ten 
dislies nliowetl us now!' they exclaimed. 
‘Dut ten!' said the king, *1 have but 
three I Tls the fitter number, rely upou 
it; and I desire that you be confined to It 

hciiccfortli.* , , , 

Henri’wa5 survived two legitimate 
sons. JUchard and John, and three legiti¬ 
mate daughters. Jl.aud, Eleanor, and Joan. 
He also left two Illegitimate sons. Richard, 
surnamed I.ongsword, and Geoffrey, who 
became archbishop of York. These sons 
were borne to him by Rosamond, daughter 
of lord Clifford. Of all that romance, 
whether In Its own guise or in that of his¬ 
tory, has said of tills lady, nothing seems 
to bo true save that she was both fair and 
frail. Her bower at Woodstock, and the 
plea^nt cliolce offered to her, by the jea¬ 
lous queen Eleanor, between the dagger 
and tlic poisoned ciiallce, are mere inven¬ 
tions. 

CHAPTER XXT. 

The Reign of RiCHAnn I. 

A.D. liso.— Tub partiality with wlileli, even 
down to liie present time, tlic diameter 
of Richard I. has been looked upon, is a 
sinking proof liow far men can go In dis- 
speiislng wit li other good quail tics,In favour 
of him who Is abundantly endowed with the 
mereanlmal quality of courage. The shame¬ 
ful ingratitude, amounting to actual bruta¬ 
lity, with which this prince treated hisonly 
too Indulgent father: and eveu the hot¬ 
headed selfishness with which he preferred 
warring al)road to beneficently and usefully 
ruling at home, and made his realm a mere 
depot for tlic men and munitions requisite 
to the prosecution of his schemes of mili¬ 
tary ambition, are overlooked in considera¬ 
tion of his reckless daring and great ex¬ 
ploits in the battle-field. Until men are 
much better taught than they have ever yet 
been as to the real value of courage and the 
precise limits within which its exercise is 
deserving of the homage now so Indiscrimi¬ 
nately paid to it, grave and thoughtful 
writers will, we fear, labour but vainly to- 
w.ards causing the reality of Ricliard's cha¬ 
racter to become visible through the false, 
l»ut gorgeous lialo with which the error of 
long centuries lias surrounded it. With 
this brief caution against too implicit a 
faith in the coexistence of virtue and cou¬ 
rage, we proceeil to tlic reign of tlic most 
warlikoof all even of England's kliigs,whose 
equally impetuous and enduring bravery 
obtained for him from themost warlike men 
of a warlike age the title of * Contr dc Lion,' 
■ Ihe lloii-hcaned.’ 

The first act of Richard’s reign g.avc some 
trcmlse of a wise and just one. Instead of 
taking Into favour and eiuployinciit tiiose 
vrbo had so shamefully aided him in iii'^ nn- 


dutiful and disloyal conduct, he treated 
them with marked disfavour, and contrari¬ 
wise retained in their employments those 
ministers who had been the faithful and 
zealous advisers of his father. He released 
his niotlicr, queen Eleanor, from the con¬ 
finement in which she remained at the 
death of Henry,and committed the regency 
of England to her till he should arrive to 
govern it in person. To his brother John, 
too, lieshowcd the beginning of tliat favour 
which he continued to him tlirougliout his 
reign, and of which John continually and 
Ilagrantly proved his unwortliiiiess. The 
day of Ricliard’s coronation w.os marked by 
an event wliich sliowed the intolerance of 
the ago to be fully equal to and every way 
worthy of Its superstition. The Jews, every¬ 
where a proscribed people, wore, however, 
everywhere an industrious and of course a 
jirosperous and wealthy people. Reiiig thu 
largest possessors of ready money, tlicy na¬ 
turally engrossed the Invidious, tliougli of¬ 
ten important, trade of money-lending; and 
when we consider the uwige which the Jews 
too cominoniy received at tiic hands of 
Clirlstians, and add to that tlic frequent 
los.scs they sustained, we need scarcely be 
surprised that they sometimes cliarged 
enormous interest, and tre.atcd tlicir Insol¬ 
vent debtors witli a rigour that almost 
frees Shakspeare from the charge of carica- 
tuj'ing In his terribly grapliic character of 
Sliylock. Tlie necessities tliat ever wait 
upon unthrift made too many of the higli- ’ 
born and the powerful personally acquaint¬ 
ed with tlie usurious propensities of tlie Is¬ 
raelites; and tlius added pcrsuiial feelings , 
of animosity to the hate borne by the zeal- ; 
ous Christians—aim \ wliat a Christianity : 
was tlieirs I — against the Jews. During ! 
the reign of Henry II. the animosities i 
that were nourished against the Jews j 
were not openly expressed ; but Richard, 
who combined In his own person much 
of the evil as well as of the good that dis¬ 
tinguished his stirring and bigoted time, 
had an especial hatred to Jews, and he 
gave orders that on the day of his corona- i 
tiun they should on no account make their . 
appearance at the scene of that ceremony. 
Some of them, judging that their gold, at 
least, would obtain them exception from 
this rule, ventured to wait upon him with 
presents of great value. Having approached 
the banqueting hall of the king, tliey 
were soon discovered by the crowd, and of 
course insulted. From words the rabble 
proceeded to blows; the Jews became ter¬ 
rified, fied, and were pursued; and, eitlier i 
ill error or in malignity, a report w.as spread 
that the king had ordered the general de¬ 
struction of the Jews. Orders so agreeable 
at once to the bigotry and the licentious¬ 
ness of such a populace as that of London, 
were believed without much scruple and 
executed without any remorse. Not con-1 
tented with murdering all the Jews who 
were to be found in the streets, tbe rabble , 
broke into and first plundered and then ! 
burned tite houses of the wealthy iiidlvi- J 
duals of that persecuted sect, who, driven ! 
to desperation,defended tlieinselves bravely 
but ineffectually. From London the fierce 
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i^tnst the Jews, and the false cry that 
the klug 1 ^ authorised their destruction, 
eprenu to the other great towns, where the 
unhappy people were equally plundered 
and slaughtered as la London. At York, 
In addition to the murders committed 
by the populace, a truly horrible tragedy 
took place. Upwards of Qve hundred of 
the Jews shut themselves up In the castle 
with their families. Finding that they 
could not murh longer defend themselves 
against the Infuriated and blood-stained 
rabble without, the men of this unhappy and 
persecuted band actually killed their own 
wives and children and threw their corpses 
over the walls ; .and then, setting Are to the 
place, chose rather to perish In the tortures 
of the flames than in those which they 
knew would be adjudged to them by their 
enraged and bigoted enemies. As though 
this horrible tragedy had not sufllclently 
disgraced the nation, the gentry of York, 
most of whom were deeply indebted to tho 
unhappy Jews, added a characteristic trait 
of sordid dishonesty to the general horror, 
by making before the altar of the cathedral 
a solemn burnt sjicnflee of the bonds In 
which they were confessed debtors. The 
detestation with which one is Inspired by 
this whole affair almost makes one add 
without regret or pity, that long after the 
Jews were ail either ma5s.acred or escaped, 
the plundering of the rabble went on with 
equal zeal In the houses of men who were 
not Jews, and who Indignantly impressed 
that fact ui>on the minds of the plunderers. 
Though the kno^vn hatred which the king 
bore to the Jews w'as doubtless Influential 
In encouraging the rabble to excess on this 
occasion, it is certain that he gavenodircct 
orders or encouragement to them. On the 
contrary, as soon as actual force had re¬ 
stored comparative order In the country, 
Uichard commissioned his chief justiciary, 
tho celebrated Gianville, to make the ne¬ 
cessary eiKiulrlcs and to punish as many as 
could be discovered of the original Instiga¬ 
tors of these detestable enorinlties. lint 
even partial enquiry showed that the rabble 
were, with all their violcnrx> and grossuess, 
by no means the most blameworthy party 
upon this occasion ; and so many powerful 
and wealthy men were found to be deeply 
linplic.ated, that after the puni.-ilimcnt of a 
very few persons, to vindicate tlie law from 
the rcpro.ach of utter liicniclcucy, the en¬ 
quiry was wholly lal«l aside. 

Scarcely had Uichard finished the cere¬ 
mony of his enronatlon cre he eornmenecd 
ills preparations h>r an expedition to Pfi- 
Icsilne. The distance of that country made 
it impossible for him to rely upon England 
to furnish him from time to time with the 
requisite supplies ; his llrst care, therefore, 
was to provide himself with such an amount 
of money ns would place him above any 
danger from want of mean* to provision his 
followers. His hither had left him above 
A hundred thousand marks—a very large 
sum In that age—and, to add to that im¬ 
portant trea.<5ure, the king resorted to ilie 
sale not only of the manors and revenuesof 
the crown, hut even of many ofllce*. the 
nature of which rendered It especially im¬ 


portant that they should be held by pure 
hands. The ofllce of sheriff, which con¬ 
cerned both the administration of justice 
and the crown revenue, was thus sold, as 
was the scarce less important office of 
forester; and at length, as If to show that 
all considerations were trivial. In his judg¬ 
ment, when compared to that of forwarding 
his favourite scheme, Richard openly and 
shamefully sold the high offlceof chief jus¬ 
ticiary—that office upon which the liberties 
and properties of the whole nation were to 
a very considerable extent dependent, to 
Hugh de Puzas, bishop of Durham, for a 
thousand marks; this prelate being also, 
for a consideration. Invested for his own 
life with the earldom of Northumberland.’ 
Utterly reckless how he obtaiued money, 
and really seeming to haveno single thought 
to bestow upon his country, except as a 
source of money, he next sold back to the 
king of Scotland the Scottish fortresses 
which his wiser father had so carefully 
guarded, and released William from ail sign 
of vassalage beyond the ordinary homage 
for lands iicld by him in England; the 
price of all this advantage on the one side 
and disgraceful sacrifice on the other being 
ten thou.sand marks. 

Besides selling, in this reckless way, 
much in which he justly and legally held 
only a mere life interest, he wearied all 
ranks of his subjects for loans or gifts: the 
distinction in words being. It will easily be 
believed, the only distinction between the 
two ways of parting with their money.* 
The utmost having been done to raise 
money In these discreditable ways, Uichard 
next applic<l himself to selling permission 
to remain at liome to those who, aftci 
liaving baken the cross had, from wb-ateveu 
cause, become less enamoured of the task 
of combating tbe infldels. To dwell no 
longer upon this most disgraceful passage 
in our history, Richard, in his anxiety to 
raise money to aid him in his merely scifish 
pursuit of fame, showed himself so reckless 
a salesman, that his ministers ventured to 
remonstrate with him; and lie, shamelessly 
exulting in his own want of principle and 
true pride, replied, that he would gladly 
sell Ills good city of Loudou, could he but 
And a purcliascr. 

While Richard was thus making such 
great sacrifices, nominally for tlie sake of 
the Christian cause in Palestine, but really 
for the sake of his own tierce vanity, of timt 
peculiar quality to which men have slavishly 
agreed to give the more sounding name of 
love of glory, his lifeand conversation were 
by no means of the most Clirlslian pattern, 
and gave great offence to those crusaders 
whose piety was sincere and practical, 
though occasionally carried to the ertrenie 
of tiigotry in feeling and of grimace in 
manifestation. Fuike of Neuilly, a zealous 
and eloquent preacher of the crusade, 
preaching before Uichard, boldly assured 
him that he had three favourite but most 
dangerous daugliters of whom it behoved 
him speedily to rid himself, namely, pride, 
.avarice, and voluptuousness. ‘ You are quite 
right; replied Richard,‘and I hereby give 
the Qrst of them to the Templars, the 9^ 
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to ihc ncnedictincs, aiid the tlitrd to 

^TCIloufwderKirtlngfortheEast Richard 
the administration of the go- 
Vo^ucut in England to Hugh. hlsho|> of 
Durham, and Longrhamp, bishop of E } , 
hut though he at first swore both hl» 
hnithcr prince John and his natural brother 
Geoffrey, arclihlshop of York, not even to 
elder the kingdom during his absence, he 
s hseaucntly withdrew that politic prohi- 
f S LoJgcl.nmn, tl.6 bishop of Ely, 
ihougli of mean birth, was a man of consi- 
dcrnhle talent and energy ; and the better 
toenablehim togovern with clfect.RIrhard, 
who liad already made him cliancellor of 
tho kingdom, also procured him to be in¬ 
vested with the authority of papal legate. 

While Illchard and Philip had been en¬ 
gaged in preparing for their Eastern expe¬ 
dition. tho emperor Frederic had already 
led from Germany and tlie neighbouring 
countries of the north an army of 150.000 
men ; and though the force of the infidels 
and the intrigues of tho court of the east¬ 
ern empire — which feared tlie western 
Christians nearly as much as It did the in¬ 
fidels themselves,—caused him both great 
delay and a considerable Joss of men, he 
had already reached tho frontiers of Syria, 
wlicn ho was drowned In a small river 
of Plsldla. His son Conrad assumed tlic 
command of tlie army, whlcli, however, 
reached Palestine reduced to about eight 
thousand men, and even of these many 
were In a state of pitiable weakness from 
the diseases incident to tho climate and 
season under whlcli so many of their com¬ 
rades had perlslicd. 

Philip and Henry perceiving how much 
mischief accrued from the utter cutting off 
of such Immense bodies of men from .all 
chance of succour from Europe, resolved to 
C'lulp fleets, not only for tlie jmrpose of 
r.arrylng over their armies and such stores 
of provisions ns would inevitably he re<jui- 
slte, hut also to form, ns it were, a line of 
communication witli Europe whether for 
supply or for retreat. 

JLD. 1190 .—And Indeed when the forces of 
Richard and Philipmet on the plainsof Ve- 
tclay, on the frontiers of Burgundy, men tho 
least sanguine Intrusting toliuman prowess 
might have been pardoned for deeming tliat 
tliat miiihty liost must he invincible by 
any power tliat the infidels could muster 
against it. After all tlie necessary and 
cautious weeding by which tlie minor load¬ 
ers had taken care, ns far as possible, to 
have none enrolled among their troops save 
those who were strongof body and masters 
of their weapons, this force amounted to 
more than a hundred thousand men, well 
armc<l, abundantly provided for, and ani¬ 
mated to the highest possible pitch of enthu- 
sl.ism by the double feeling of religious zeal 
and military ambition. Uiebard and Pliilip 
pledged botli themselves and tlio oilier 
le.aders of this mighty host to mutual faith 
and friendship in the field; and the two 
monarchs engaged their barons and pre¬ 
lates who remained at home, on oath, to 
n*fmln from any infringement of the re- 
siH;ctive kingdoms, and called down inter¬ 


dict and oxcommnnication upon wliosoercT 
should break this .«olcnm engagement. 
This done, Philip marclied towards Genoa, 
ami lUch.ard towards Slarsellles, where, 
respectively, tlicy had rendezvoused their 
fleets. Though lliey sailed from different 
ports, tlicy were both, and nearly at the 
same time, tcinpcst-<lrlvcn int<i the liar- 
hinir of Messina, in which port they were 
detained during the whole remainder of the 
year. 

Tlie adage which represents a long eon- 
flncineni on hoard ship as a peenllar test 
of temper and touchstone of friendship, 
ai'pMes equally to all rases of very close 
companionship. Brought thus long into 
daily contact, these young princes, who 
were so well fitted to have been fricndi 
under almost any other eircumstancos, 
were tho more certain to disagree, from 
their mutual possession, in a very high do 
gree, of a haughty determination, amhi- 
tion, courage, .and obstinacy; and .as Philip 
was as cool and reserved as Richard w.as 
passionate to the verge of frenzy, and can¬ 
did to the vergeof absolute folly, their dis¬ 
agreements were pretty sure to tend chiefly 
to the advantage of Philip. 

While residing at Messina, and settling 
some difference whicli both kings, in some 
sort, had with Tancred, the reigning usur¬ 
per of Sicily, Ilirliard, c.vtrcmely jealous 
of the Intentions of l»oth prince and people, 
cslublislied himself in a fort which com¬ 
manded the harbour. A quarrel was the 
consequence, and Richard's troops having 
cliastlsed tlie Messinese for an attack 
which he rather guessed than li.ad any 
proof that tliey meditated, Richard had tho 
Kngllsli Hag displayed In triumpli on tho 
walls of the city. Philip, who had pre¬ 
viously done all that lie eonhl to neeonitno- 
date matters, justly enough considered this 
display as lieing Insulting to him, and gave 
orders to some of his people to pull tho 
standar<l down. Richard, on the other 
liand, chose to treat this order as a per 
son.l1 insult to him, and Immediately sent 
word to Philip that he had no ohjeennn to 
removing the standard himself,hut that no 
one else .‘should t*)ucli it, save at mortal 
risk. Philip, who was too anxious for the 
aid of Richard wlien tlicy should arrive in 
the Holy Land to be willing to drive liim 
to extremity, arcepted the proposal with 
seeming cordiality ; but the quarrel, petty 
as it was, left the seeds of dislike in the 
hearts of both princes. 

A.D. 1191.—Tancred, tlie Sicilian usurper, 
deeming that his own safely would be jiro- 
moted Ity wliaicver sowed discord between 
tliese two powerful princes, was guilty of a 
deception which in tlicir mutual temper of 
suspicion miglit have led to even fatal 
consequences. Ho showed to Richard a 
letter which he stated that he had received 
from the hands of the duke of Burgundy. 
This letter, whicli purported to be written 
by Philip, required Tancred to cause his 
troops suddenly to fall upon tho English 
f<»rcos, and promised that the French 
sliould .aid him in the destnirtion of the 
common enemy. Richard, wiiJi his usual 
tlcry and unrcllocting temi'cr, believed tliis 
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Humsy fiction without examination, and 
‘->elng wholly unablo to dissemble his feel¬ 


ings, he at once told Philip what he was 
charged withal. Philip flatly denied the 
cnargo, branded the Sicilian usurper with 
his falsehood, and challenged him to suiy- 
port the atrocious charge he had made; 
and as Tancred was, of course, wholly 
unable to do so, Richard pr»»fesscd to he 
completely satisfied. As this attempt of 
Tancred atid its near npproarli to success 
had warned hotli PliiUp and Richard of the 
danger to %Vhich their friendship, so im¬ 
portant to both their kingdoms and to tho 
great cause In which they were both en¬ 
gaged, was perpetually liable from the arts 
of the enemies of either, they agreed to 
have a solemn treaty. In which every pos- 
siblo point of differonco between liiein 
sliould be 80 arranged that no future diffi¬ 
culty could arise. Rut this very attempt 
at formalising friendship was Itself the 
cause of a dispute, which at tho outset 
ilircatcned to bo a fatal one. Inasmuch as 
the family honour of Philip was very much 
concerned in the matter. 

It will l>c remembered tliat. In his shame¬ 
ful opposition to his father, Rlcliard had 
c»mstantly expressed the utmost possible 
nnxicty for permission to espouse Alice, 
daugiitcr of Louis, the late king of France, 
nu<I sister of that Philip wlm w.as now 
Richard's fcMox-crusadcr. Alice, wlio long 
resided In Bugland, was confidently, thongli 
perhaps imly scandjilously, reported tob.ave 
bwn engaged in a criminal amour with 
Richard's own father; and Richard, well 
knowing the current rep«)rt on that head, 
was far Indeed from desiring the alliance 
which, as a sure means of annoying bis 
father, he was tlina perpetually demanding. 
Now that he was king, lie not only had no 
longer any Intention of mnming Alice, 
but lia<l, in fart, made pniposals for tlic 
band of Rorengaria, daughter of tlio king 
of Navarre, and wasoxpcc ting that princess 
to follow him unilcr tliC protection of bis 
inoMicr, queen Kleanor. I’liillp, probably 
I suspceilng or knowing this new passion, 
f<jrmally re*|ulred that Rlcliard should 
espouse Alic^, now that there was no 
loiigpr any hostile father to oppose him. 
Rut Richard on this occasion gave proof 
ihat he was not actuated merely by his 
constitutional levity. Ity lirlnelng forward 
proof so clear that It carried conviction 
even to the unwilling mind of Philip, that 
Alice had actually l*orne a cliihl to Rich¬ 
ard's father, tho late king of Kiigland. To 
such a reason for t»rcaking off tho ciigage- 
I nient no valid rcidy could be m.ide; and 
! pliilip departed f«>r the Holy Land, wbllc 
Rlcliard |■clllallled at Messina to await the 
arrival of his mother and the princess Be- 
nmaaria. Tliey soon after arrived, .and 
Rich.ard, nttendeil by his brhie anti his 
Kl<t(T, the dowag<'r queen of Sicily, departcil 
for the Holy T.and ; queen Ele.anor return¬ 
ing to Knglatid. , ^ _ 

Richard’s fleet was met by a heavy storm, 
wtilch drove part of It upon the isle of Cy¬ 
prus, the pritiee of which, Isaac, a despot 
xbo«e llmlied iiieaiis ami power did not 
pr. vent him from assuming all the suto 


and tyrannous hearing of an emperor, throw 
the wrecked crews Into prison, iiisUiftd of 
hospitably administering to their wants, 
and even carried his barbarity so far as to. 
prevent the princesses, on their peril, from 
being sheltered in his port of Limtsso. But 
the triumph of the Ill-conditioned tjTant 
was only brief. Richard, who soon after 
arrived, landed his troops, beat the tyrant 
before Limisso, took that place by storm, 
threw Isaac himself Into prison, and es¬ 
tablished new governors In all tho principal 
places of the island. A singular favour 
was In the midst of tliis severity conferred 
by Richard upon the defeated and im¬ 
prisoned tyrant. Isaac complained bitterly 
of tho degradation of being loaded, like a 
vulgar malefactor, with chains of iron ; his 
sense of degradation being apparently li¬ 
mited to the material of his fetters, and 
not extending to tlic fact of his being fet¬ 
tered at all. With an indescribably droll 
courtesy, Richard not only admitted the 
justice of the complaint, but actually had a 
set of very substantial silver fetters made 
for Isaac’s especial use I 

The nuptials of Richard and Dcrengaria 
were celebrated with great pomp at Cjiinis, 
and they again set sail towards Palestine, 
taking with them Isaac's daughter, a beau¬ 
tiful woman, wlio was reported to have 
made conquest of Richard’s heart. Richard 
and his troops arrived In time to take a 
dlstingutslied part in the siege of the long- 
beleaguered Acre. 

At first the English and French troops 
and their kingly leaders acted most amlc.v 
Illy together, alternately taking the duty of 
gu.ardiiig the trenches and mounting to the 
assault of the place. But this good feeling 
between the two princes would probably 
not have endured very long, even had there 
l>ecn noothcrcausefortheirdlsagreements 
but the w.arllke superiority of Richard, 
whose hcndloug courage and huge personal ! 
strength m.adc him conspicuous in every i 
attack. But to this latent and ever-mnk- | 
ling cause of qinarrel others were speedily 
added. 

The first dispute that arose between the 
two kings to aill into open light the real 
R'ClIngs which policy or courtesy had pre¬ 
viously enabled them to veil, originated in 
the claims of Guy de Lusignan, and Con¬ 
rad, marquis of Montferrat, to the more 
showy than profitable title of king of Jeru¬ 
salem. De Lusignan sought and obtained 
tlic advocacy of Richard, and Philip ipso 
facto was Induced to give the most strenuous 
support to Conrad. Nor did the evil rest 
with giving tlic two monarohs a cause of 
open and zealous opposition to each other. 
Their example w.as naturally followed by 
the other Christian leaders. Tlie knights 
of the hospiUal of St. John, the Pls.au3. and 
the Flemings, gave tlieir voices and support 
Ri tlic side cnibi accd by Richard, while the 
Templars, the Germans, and the Genoese, 
gave theirs to Philip; and thus, while evea 
circumstance of interest and duty demand¬ 
ed the most cordial and unwavering nnanl- 
mlty among the Christian princes and 
leaders, their c-amp was divided into two 
I fierce parties, wlio were almost ns ready K 
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turn their amis upon each other as upon in genera), hut also towards bis milder 
the Infidels colleague In the government. Having, in 

The distressed condition to which the In* addition to his Cfiuallty of civil authority, 
fldels were already reduced, however, did the Icgatine power, then so very trenien- 
noi allow of their profitlnor, as they other- dous as not easily to he resisted even hy a 
wise might have done, by the Cliristian powerful and wise king in Ills own proper 
dissensions; and tliey surrendered the long- person, Longcliainj) could not endure to 
contested city, stipulating for the sparing treat the meeker hishoj* of Durham as any- 
of their lives, and agreeing, In return, to thing more than his first subject. At first 
fflve up all Christian prisoners, and the lie manifested his feeling ()f superiority hy 
tnieCross. The joy of the Christian powers petty means, which were ratlier annoying 
of Europe at this long-desired triumph was than positively hostile or Injurious; hut 
so rapturous as to make them utterly un- finding himself unresisted, he grew more 
mindful of the fact, that, sottlngalmost In- and more violent, andnt lengtli went to the 
calculable treasure wholly out of considers- glaringly inconsistent length «)f throwing 
tion this result had in the course of a few his coliengue in the government into con- 
year’s cost Clirl.stendom at least three hun- finement, and demanding of him the sur- 
dred thousand of her bravest lives. render of the earldom of Northumberland 

After the surrender of Acre, Philip, dis- which he had paid for fn solid cash. This 
gusted probably at finding himself cast so took place before the king had departed 
much Into the shade In a scene In wlilcli, from Marseilles on his way to the East; and 
and In which only, Uicliard was so well though as soon as Ricliard heard of the 
calculated to outshine him, departed for dissension between the two prelates up- 
Europe, on the ground that the safety of on wliose wisdom and i>erfcct accord he so 
his dominions would imt allow of his re- mainly depended for the peace and safety 
malning to take a part In what promised to of his dominions, he sent peremptory orders 
tie the very slow and difficult recapture of for the carl-hlsliop's release, Longcliamp 
Jerusalem, which it was only reasonable to had the consummate assurance to refuse to 
suppose would be stilt more obstinately de- obey the king's command, assuring the as- 
fended and more dearlyimrchased than Acre founded nobles that lie knew tliattlie king’s 
had been. But though he urged the plea secret wishes were directly opposed to his 
that the weal of his kingdom and the slate public orders! 

of his own health would not allow of his This misconduct was followed up hy so 
owTi longer presence, he guarded himself muclj Insolence towards the nobility In 
against the Imputation of being wholly In- general, and so many complaints were in 
different to the Christian cause, by leaving consequence made to Rlclmrd, that he ap- 
ten thousand of his best troops to Richard, pointed a numerous coiineil of nobles with- 
under the command of the duke of Bur- out whose concurrence Longcliamp for the 
gundy. And in order to allay the very future was strictly forbidden to transact 
natural suspicions of Richard, lest be should any important public business. Rut his 
make use of his presence In Europe to do vast authority as legate, added to hisdnriiig 
any wrong to the English power, he so- and perempiorj’temper,dcterrcil even those 
Icinniy made oath that he would, on no named as his councillors from venturing to 
preience, make any attempt on the English produce their commission to him, and he 
dominions during Richard's absence. Rut, continued to display the magnillcerice and 
so lightly wcrcoaths held even by thehlghly to exercise tlie imwor of an absoliuc sov^ 
born and the enlightened of that day, that reign of the realm. 

scarcely had Rhilip landed In Italy ere he The great abbots of the wealthy monas- 
had the mingled hardihood and meanness terics complained that when ho made a 
to apply to Pope Celestine V. to absolve progress In their neighbourhood, his train 
him from his oath. The pope, more just, in a single day’s residence devoured their 
refused to grant it; hut though Philip was revenue for years to come ; the high-born 
thus prevented from the open hostility and martial barons complained of the more 
which he had most dishonourably planned, than kingly hauteur of this low-lmrn man ; 
he did not hesitate to avail himself to the the whole nation, fn short, was discontent- 
utmost of every opportunity to work evil to ed, but the first open and efficient opiuist- 
Richard ; and opportunity was abundantly tion was made hy one whoso personal cha- 
afforded him by the conduct of the ungrate- ractoristlc was certainly not too great 
fill and disloyal John, and the discord courage—the prince John, 
that reigned among the English nobility. That the blshoi» and legato misused his 
almost without an exception of any note. authority to the insulting of the nobility 
It has already been mentioned that Rich- and the Impoverishment of the nation, 
ard on his departure for the Holy Land had would not a jot have moved .Tohn ; but be 
delegated the chief authority In England to could not endure that/ic, too, should be 
Hugh, bishop of Durham and carl of North- thrown Into shade and contempt by this 
umberland, and Longchamp, bishop of Ely. overbearing prelate. The latter, with a 
The latter was not only far superior to his want of policy strangely at variance with 
colleague In point of capacity and expe- his undoubted alilMty, Impnidontlyallowcd 
riciice In the arts of Intrigue, but was also himself to be guilty of personallv dlsoblig. 
possessed of an audacious and violent spirit ing John, who, upon that affront’conceived 
little becoming tlie churchman. The king an indignation which all the disobedience 
had not long left England ere the domi- shown to his hrothor, and all the injury 
neerlng spirit of Longchamp began to ma- inflicted upon his brother’s best and most 
ntfest Itself, uot ouly towards the m.blllty faithful subjects, bad been insulhciont to 
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amuse. He summoned n council of prelates 
and nobles to meet him at Readlnjr, in 
Oerkshtre, and cited Longchamp to appear 
there to account for his conduct. Aware 
when It was too late of the dangerous ene¬ 
mies lie had provoked by the wanton abuse 
of his authority, the prelate. Instead of ai>- 
pcarlng before tlie council, entrenched him¬ 
self In tlieTower of London. But the man¬ 
ner In which he had wielded his nutlioriiy 
had left him so few and such lukewarm 
friends, that he soon foiind tliat he was not 
safe even in that strong fortress, and, dis- 
gulslng himself In female apparel, he con¬ 
trived to escape to Prance, where ho was 
sure to And a cordial reception at the hands 
of Diilip. Ho was now In fonn deprived 
of the high civil offices wliich by his flight 
lie had virtually surrendered, and the arch- 
l>lshop of Rouen,whohadahighreputation 
for hoili talent and prudence, was made 
chancellor and justiciary in Ilia stead. As 
Longchamp, however, held the logiitlno 
power, of which no civil authorities could 
deprive him, ho still had abundant means, 
which lie lost no opportunity of using, to 
aid the insidious endeavours of Philip to 
disturb tho peace of England and injure tlio 
absent Richard. 

; A. D. 1192.—Philip’s neighbourhood to 
Richard's Prench dominions held out an 
opportunity, far too tcini>tlngto be resisted, 
lor Invading them, which he was on tho 
point of openly doing when he found him¬ 
self prevented in his treacherous sciicmcs 
by tlic almost general refusal of his nobles 

: to aid him In so inglorious an enterprise 
against tho territories of a prince who was 
gloriously—though anything butprudentiy 
—perilling life and limb In the distant wars 
of the cross. Philip was discouraged, more¬ 
over, In this part of his dlslionourabto plan ' 
by the pope, wlio, especially constituting 
himself the guardian of the rights of all 
princes entraged In the crusade, threatened 
Piilllp with Iho terrors of an Interdict, 
should he venture to persist In attacking 
the territory of his far worthier brothcr-so- 
veroign and fellow-crusader. 

But tlnmgli obstacles so formidable ren¬ 
dered it Impossible for him to persist in 
his open course of Injustice, save at the 
hazard of utter ruin to himself, lie resolved 
to work pc'Tctly to the same end. Tho- 
roiighly unilerstanillng tlic dishonmimblc 
character of John, he made overtures to 
that base and weak prince; offered liiin in 
marriage that princess Alice wlioscblotted 
character had caused lier to be refused by 
tho usually Imprudent and facile Iticliard, 
and gave him a^«siirnnro of investiture In 
all the French [xw.'Sj'.ssionsof Richard, upon 
condition of his taking the rUk of invading 
them. John, whoso whole conduct through 
life showed him to bo utterly destitute of 
all feelings of faith or gi-;ititude. was in no 
wise startled by the atrocity that was pro¬ 
posed to him, and was in the act of com- 
niimclng preparations for putting it In toex o- 
ciitlon.when queen Eleanor, more jealous 
of the kingly rights of lier absent son than 
she had formerly showed iicrsolf of those 
of her husband, liitcrpo&ed her own au¬ 
thority, and caused the council ami ndblcs 


of England to Interpose theirs, so effec¬ 
tually, that John’s fears overcame oven his 
cupidity, and he abandoned a project which 
none but an utterly debased mind would 
ever have entertained. 

these things were passing In Eu¬ 
rope, the high-spirited but nnwUe Richard 
was gatliering laurels In Asia, and, uncon¬ 
sciously, accumulating upon his head a 
huge and terrible load of future suffering; 
and an occurrence which just now took 
place in that distant scene was, with an 
e.xecnvble ingenuity, seized upon by Philip 
to calumniate In Europe the absent rival, 
each new exploit of whom added to the 
pangs of his ever-aching envy. 

There was hi Asia a mountain prince, 
known to Europeans by the title of the 
‘old man of the mountain,' who had ob¬ 
tained so absolute a power over the e.xces- 
sively superstitious minds of his subjects 
tliat, at a word or a sign from him, any one 
of them would put himself to deatli with 
tho unmurmuring and even cheerful com- 
plianceof a man in theperformauceof some 
high and Indefeasible religious duty. To 
die at the order of their despotic prince 
was, in the belief of these unlettered and 
credulous beings, to secure a certain and 
instant Introduction to the ineffable de¬ 
lights of Paradise ; and to die thus was 
consequently not shunned or dreaded as an 
evil, but courted as the supremest possible 
good fortune. It will readily beuuderst«»od 
that a race of men educated to commit 
suicide at the word of command, wouUl be 
found no less docile to their despot’s orders 
In the matter of murder. The care with 
which they were instructed in tlie art of 
disguising their designs, and the utter 
contempt in whlcli they licld the mortal 
consequences of their l>eiiig discovered, 
rendered it certain death to give such 
offence to this terrible potentate «if a petty 
territory as might induce him to despatch 
his emissaries upon their sanguinary er¬ 
rand. Conrad, marquis of Moniferrat, w1io 
seems to have possessed a considerable 
genius for quarrelling, was unfortunate 
enough to give deep oflonce to the old man 
of the m<nintaln, who Imnicdiatcly Issuc<l 
against him his informal hut most decisive 
sentence of dcntli. Two of the old man’s 
devoted subjects, known by the name i>f as¬ 
sassins—which name their practices have 
caused to be applied to murderers—rushed 
upon Ct>nrad, while surrounded by his 
guards, and mortally w’ounded him. 

About the author of this crime there was 
not. and there could not he, the slightest 
difference of opitiion. The practice of the 
old man of the mountain was only too well 
known; it was ennally notorious that the 
marquis of Montferrat had given him deep 
offence by the contemptuous style In wliich 
he refused to make any satisfaction for tlie 
death of certain of the old man’s subjects 
who had been put to death by the citizens 
of Tyre; and to put tlie cause of Conrad’s 
dentil beyond all seeming possibility of mis¬ 
take, tho two assassins, wlio were seized and 
put to death with the iixist cruel tortures, 
boasted during their dying aeonics that 
tliey died in the i«erformaiice of their duty 
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to their prince. But the ktng of Franco 
Setended wholly to disregard all the cir- 
?In stances which thus spoke trumpet. 
Sued to the truth, and loudly protested 
Ms belief In the foul murder of Conrad 
Saving been committed by order of Richard, 
the former opponent of ibe marquis ! und 
flffectlDR to Imagine that bis person was in 
danger of attack by assassins, this accom- 

nilslWhypocriteostentaHouslysurroundod 

ilin«elf with a body-guard. This calumny 
was far too gross to be believed by anyone ; 
but It was easy to seem to hehovo it, and 
to convert It into an excuse for violating 
both the rights and the liberties of the 
most valiant of all the crusaders. 

The valour and conduct of Richard and 
the other Christian leaders, vast and bril¬ 
liant as they were, could not counterbal¬ 
ance the dissensions which sprang up 
among them. An immense host of Intl- 
dels under Saladln was vanquished, nearly 
forty thousand of them remaining dead 
upon the field of battle; Ascalon was 
speedily afterwards taken; and Richard 
had led the victorious Christians witliin 
sight of Jerusalem, when the impolitic dis¬ 
sensions to which wo have alluded com¬ 
pelled him to make a truce with Saladin, 
just as the perfect triumpli of the cross 
seemed inevitable. The duke of Burgundy, 
whom riillip had left in command of the 
French, openly and olistiimtely declared liis 
Intention of imniodiaiely returning to Eu¬ 
rope; the German and Italian companies 
followed tlie evil example tlius set; ami 
Richard, compelled to treat,by this unwor¬ 
thy defection, could but exert himself to 
obtain from the chivalrous Saladin terais 
as favourable as possible to the Christians. 
By the terms of tills treaty, which was con¬ 
cluded for tlie fanciful tenn of three years, 
three mouths, three weeks, tiirce days, and 
three Iiours, Acre, Joppa, and other i)arts 
of Palestine were to he held by the Chris¬ 
tians, and Christian pilgrims were to pro¬ 
ceed to Jerusalem without let or molesta¬ 
tion. The concluding of this treaty was 
nearly tlie lust important public act of 
Saladin, who shortly afterwards expired at 
Damascus. On his dcarli-bed he ordered 
legacies to a large amount to he distributed 
among the poor of Damascus, without dis¬ 
tinction of religion, and he ordered Ills 
winding-sheet to bo exposed in the pul)lic 
streets, a crier the while making procla¬ 
mation, ‘ This Is all that remains of the 
mighty Saladin, the conquerorof tlie East.' 

Taking advantage of tlie truce, Richard 
now determined to return to England, to 
oppose his own power and authority to tlie 
Intrigues of his ungrateful brother John 
and the unprincipled king of France. 
Being aw.are that he would be exposed to 
great danger should he venture througli 
France, he sailed for the Adriatic, and 
being shipweeked near Aqulleia, he took 
the disguise of a pilgrim, In the hope that 
it would enable him undiscovered to pass 
through Germany. Driven out of his di¬ 
rect road by some suspicions of the go¬ 
vernor at Istrlu, lie was so imprudently la¬ 
vish of his money during his sliort stay at 
Vienna, iliat b' real rank was discovered, 


and ho was thrown into prison by Leopold, 
duke of Austria, wlio had served under and 
been grievously afTrontetl l)y him at tlio 
siege of Acre. The emptror Henrj* VI., 
wlioin Richard by his friendsliip with Taii- 
cred of Sicily had also made Ills enemy, tiot 
only approved of Richard’s arrest, but re¬ 
quired the charge of liis person, and offered 
the duke of Austria a considerable sum of 
money as a reward for it. 

A. D. 1195.—The grief of Richard’s friends 
and the triumph of liis enemies were alike 
excited when the news of his capture 
reached England; the possible conse¬ 
quences being obvious to both parties, 
(^ueen Eleanor spiritedly demanded tiie 
Interference <if the pope, whose duty site 
very justly averred it to be to wield tha 
tliunders of the church in jirotection of tiie 
church's bravest and most zealous cham¬ 
pion. The pope, probably influenced by 
some occult and crafty motive of policy, 
showed himself anything rather than eager 
to meet tlie urgent wishes of queen Elea¬ 
nor ; hut, as foes are nsnally far more 
zealous than friends, so Philip seized uixm 
tills as a favounible oiMxirtunity to exert 
his utmost power against the fallen but 
still formidable Ricliard, and he exerted 
himself to this endwiilian activity worthy ' 
of a nobler cause. To tliosc of his own 
barons who had formerly refused to join 
him in attacking the territories of the ab¬ 
sent Rictiard, he now tirged tlie alleged 
atrocity of that prince In c.auslng the as¬ 
sassination of the marquis of Montferrat; 
to tlie emperor Homy VI. he made large 
offers either for yielding up Rlrliard to 
Frencli custody, or for solemnly engaging 
for his perpetual imprisonment; und liav- 
Ing made a matrimonial alliance witJi Den¬ 
mark, he applied fur permission and a 
fleet to enforce tlie Danish claim to the 
English crown. Nor did Pliilip fail to 
apply himself to prince Jolm, whom he 
well knew for the most willing and eager 
of all tlie enemies of his al>sent brother. 
John had an interview with the king of 
France, at w’hich, on condition of being 
Invested witli liis brotlier's Frencli terri¬ 
tory, he consented to yield a great portion 
of Normandy to Pliilip; and it is with no 
little appearance of probability aflirmed, 
tliathecven did homage to Philip for the 
English cromi. Tlius much is certain, 
Philip invaded Normandy and w.as well 
served by John, whose forces enabled him 
to take Ncufcliatel, Gisor.<, and several 
other forts, without striking a blow. The 
counties of Eu and Aiimale were speedily 
overrun by Philip, and he then marched 
against Rouen, loudly tlireateiiing that he 
would put the inhabitants to the sword ' 
wHliout mercy, in tlie event of liis. experi 
cncing any resistance. But here Philip was ' 
at length destined to rei-eive a check. The 1 
earl of Leicester, wlio had sliared lliclianl's 
perils and toils in Palestine, was fortu¬ 
nately at Rouen, and he look tlie commaiul 
of the garrison, to w horn his example and 
his renown gave new courage; and they 
fought so steadily and so well, that niilij), 
after many severe rcjuilses, consented tc ' 
a truce; the English regency engaging tc ' 
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pw him twenty nmrks, and rlaelng four 
^rtreuea in his hands by way of sccu* 
nty. 

^^lle Philip was cxcrllnff himself In 
Normandy, John was trying the effect of a 
most audacious falsehood In England. Well 
knowing that few Indeed among the harona 
Would for bis sake consent to set aside the 
“proof Palestine, John Iwldly tried how far 
tlioir c^ullty would go, and, pretending 
that he had received undoubted news of the 
death of his brother, demanded the crown 
as his heir. He possessed lilmself of the 
Imiwrtant castles of Windsor and Walling- 
lurd; but tlio lords ju^Uclarics were so 
well convinced tliat Richard still lived, that 
they and the barons by whom they were 
supported opposed the would-be usurper so 
gallantly and so effectually, that he was fain 
to suo for a truce, and r>eforc the term of 1 1 
h^ expired he took refuge at the court of 
Philip of France. 

It is srarcely possible to conceive a case 
more hopeless than that of the royal pri¬ 
soner. His own brother plotting against 
him; the papal court lukewarm in bis 
cause. If not even possessed by a still worse 
feeling; already in the power of an enemy, 
and hourly expecting to l>c banded over io 
the custody of an enemy still more em¬ 
bittered ; the proud Richard was at the 
s.ime time subjected to cverj* petty hanl- 
slilp and lyalling Indignity which might l>e 
supiKigetl likely to exaj»i>erate his spirit and 
Incline him Uj offer the higher ransom for 
his release. Philip caused his ambassadors 
to renounce all protection of Richard us Ills 
v.assal; and when It was hoped that the 
captive's spirit was greatly broken by coti- 
tiniicd 111 usage, he was produced liofore 
the Imperial diet at the city of Worms,and 
there accused by the emperor of having 
made alliance with Tancrt-d the usurper of 
Sicily ; of having at Cyprus turned the arms 
of the crusaders against a Christian prince, 
those anns which were esi>eclally and solely 
devoted to the chastisement and uuellLng 
of the lnfldel8;of having grievously wronged 
and Insulted Leopold, duke of Austria, 
while that prince was lighting for thecn*ss 
before Acre; <if having by his 'luarrels with 
the king of Fnnice injured tiie Christian 
cause In tlic East ; of having planned and 
caused the murder of Conrad nianiuis of 
Montferrat; and. finally, of having con¬ 
cluded a truce witii the Inndel Saladln.and 
left Jerusalem in his liands. If Richard's 
enemies calculated ui>on his sufferings 
having tamed his spirit, they were soon 
undeceived ; If tlio^e suffering*' were se¬ 
vere. so w'as his spirit high. His speech,as 
summed up by Hume, is a model of that best 
kind of chHiucDce. vvliliii springs from a 
sense of right, and Is clothed in the brief and 
biting sentences of sheer and shrewd com¬ 
mon sense. * After premising tliat his dig¬ 
nity mightexempt him from answering be¬ 
fore any jurisdiction except that of heaven, 
he yet c^yiidescended, for the sake of his re¬ 
putation, to justify his conduct Uforc that 
great assembly. He observed tliat he had 
no hand In Tancred's elevation, ami only 
concluded a treaty with a prince vviKun he 
found la posscaslou of the ihroiio ; that the 


king, or rather the tyrant, of Cyprus, had 
provoked his Indignation by the most 
ungenerous and unjust proecedlngB. and 
though he bad chastised this aggressor, be 
bad not for a moment retarded the progress 
of bis chief enterprise; that If be tuul at 
^y time been wanting In civility to the 
duke of Austria, he bad already b^n sulll- 
cicntly punished for that sally of passion, 
and It better became men who were em¬ 
barked together In so holy a cause to for¬ 
give each other's Infirmities, than to pursue 
a slight offence with such unreleutlngven* 
gcance; that It had sufficiently api>eared 
by the event whether the king of France or 
he were the most zealous for the conquest 
of the Holy Land, and were more likely to 
sacrifice private jia&slons and animosities 
to that great object; and If the whole tenor 
of Ids life had not shown him lncapat>Ie of 
a base assassination, and justified him fn>m 
that Imputation even In the eyes of bis very 
enemies. It was In vain for him at present 
to make his ajvology or to plead the many 
irrefragable arguments which lie could pro¬ 
duce In his own favour; and, finally, how¬ 
ever he might regret the necessity, be was 
80 far from being ashamed of his truce 
with Salndlii, that he rather gloried In that 
event,and thought Iteitremely honourable 
that, though abandoned by all the world, 
supported only by his own courage and by 
the small remains of his national troops, 
he could yet obtain sucli conditions from 
the most powerful and most warlike cm- 
Kror that the East had ever yet jiroduced. 
After thus deigning to .apologise for his 
conduct, he burst out into indignation at 
the cruel treatment widch he had met 
with; that he, the champion of the cross, 
still wearing that honoumble badge, should, 
.after expending the Mood .and treasure of 
his subjects in the coiiinion cause of Chris- 
leiidoin, be intercepted by Clirlstl.an prin¬ 
ces on his return to his own country, he 
thrown into a dungeon, be loaded with 
irons, he obliged to plead his cause as 
tliough he were a subject and a malefactor, 
and what he still inure regretted, be there¬ 
by prevented from making preparations for 
a new crusade wliich hcliad projected, after 
the expiration of the truce, and from re- 
decniing the sepulchre of Christ which had 
so long been profaned T)y the dominion of 
the Infidels.’ 

The force of Richard’s reasoning and the 
obviousjusticcof Ills Colli plaints won nearly 
all present to Ids side; the German princes 
themselves cried shame upon the conduct 
of the emperor, whom the pope even threat¬ 
ened with excommunication. Theemperor 
iiow, tlierefore, perceived that It would K* 
impossible forbliu to complete his Ineffably 
base puri’ose of giving up to F’liilip of 
France and tiie base ami cniel prince John 
the person of Richard in exchange for sor¬ 
did gold ; and as It seemed unsafe even to 
continue to confine him, tlie cm|*eror con¬ 
sented to his relief at a nuisom of 150,000 
marks: two-thirds t«> be paid previous to 
Rlch.ard’s release, and sixty-seven hostages 
I to be at the same time delivered to secure 
the faithful payment of the remainder. 
Henry at the s-unc time made over to Rich- 






.7d T^ln old imi lll-ascerwlncd claims 
nr thcSiinlre upon the kingdom of Arles. 
Including rrovenw, DaupUlny, Narbonne, 

“a Sr"ed"hoSan7'n.ark.. cqulv^cnt 
to above two hundred thousand pounds of 
cSr money, was a sum to raise which re- 
no small exertion on the part of 
ffhard-8 friends. The king’s rtmsom was 
one of the cases for which the feudal Uw 

rood sum 

which was levied upon each knights fee 
Si. not make up the money with the rapi- 
dltr which friendly and patriotic zeal re- 
M ih-ed great Individual exertions were 
adc tb? clergj'aud nobility giving large 
Bums* beyond what could have fairly been 
SLd(i of them, and the churches and 
reliSSus bouses actually melt^g down 
[heir Plate to the amount of 30,000 marks. 
As soon as the money by these extraordi¬ 
nary Mcrtlons was got together queen 
Eleanor, accompanied by the archbishop of 
Rouen went to Mentz and there paid It 
to the emperor, to whom she at the same 
time delivered the hostages for the paj- 
ment of the remainder. There w.as soni^ 
thing perfectly providential in the ha>te 
made by the friends of Richard; for had 
there been the least delay, he would have 
i.een sacrificed to the treacherous po icy of 
the emperor, wlio, anxious to obtain the 
support of the king of France against the 
threatening discontent of the German 
nrluces.was Induced to determine upon 
perpetuating tlie captivity of Richard, even 
after the release of tliat prince on the pay¬ 
ment of the money and tlie delivery of the 
specified nuiuher of hostages. The emperor 
lind so fully determined upon this Hagitious 
breach of faith, that he actually sent mes¬ 
sengers to arrest Richard, who, however, 
liad sailed and was out of sight of land ere 
they reached Antwerp. Richard was re¬ 
ceived most rapturously by his faitliful 
subjects, and, as if anxious to wipe away 
the stain of Incarceration, he revived the 
custom which his fatlicr had allowed to fall 
into neglect, of renewing the ceremony of 
coronation. 'Take care of yourself,’wrote 
Philip to John,' the devil has broken loose. 
The barons In council assembled, however. 


were far more terrible to the ungrateful 
John than his fiery yet placable brother; 
for they confiscated the whole of Jithn’s 
English property, and t.iok possession of 
all the fortresses that were lii the hands of 
his partisans. 

Having made some stay In F.ngl.and to 
rest himself after hls many faiigiu s, and 
having found hls popularity proof even 
against the somewhat perilous lest to whlrli 
he put It by an arbitrary resumption of all 
the grants of land which, previous to going 
to the East, he had m.ado with an improvi¬ 
dence as remarkable as his present \\aiit of 
honesty, Richard now turned his atten¬ 
tion to punishing the wanton and persi*- 
vering enmity of Philip of France. A war 
ensued, hut It was weakly conducted on 
both sides, and a truce was at length made 
between them for a y.ar. At the com- 
oiencon’cnt of this war .John wa.s on iliej 


side of Philip; hut. as if incapahlc of being 
faithful even In wickedness, ho took an op¬ 
portunity to desert, and having secured I he 
powerful Intercession of queen Ele.anor, he 
ventured to throw himself at the feet of 
Richard and entreat his pardon. 'May I 
as easily forget hls Injurio.s as he will my 
forgiveness I' was the shrewd remark of 
Richard on forglvlnglus unnatural lirother. 

Tlie truce between England and Fi-ance 
being at an end, the emperor of Germany 

solicited Richard’s offensive alliance against 

France andtliougli circuiiK^tunces occurred 
to prevent the treaty with the emperor 
from being ratified, the mere proposal suf 
Heed to renew the war between Ricliard 
and riillip: hut on this occasion, as before, 
the t.peratlons were condueted most weakly 
and on a very insignificant scale. [a.d.UOO.] 
ARcr some petty losses on each side a 
peace was nmde; l-tii the king.s wore too 
Inimical to each other to roniaiii long at 
rest, and in almiit two inonihs hostilities 

wcrereconmienced. . , , , 

On this occasion Rich iid was joined hj 
the counts of Flanders. Boulogne, Cliani- 
pagne and Toulou^e, and hy some other of 
his fellow-vassals of the crown of France; 
but the alliance was thus productive of far 
le«s benefit than Ricbtr l had anticipated. 

The prelates of that day were more fre- 
quentlv tlian became them found on the 
battle-field. On one occasion during tliis 
war the hi.«hop of Beaiu-ais, a relative ol 
the Frcmh king, was taken prisoner In 
b.attle. and Richard loaded him with irons 
and threw him Into prison, as though he 
had been the vilest of malefactors. The 
pope, at (be instance of the king of Fnance, 
demanded the releascof the valiant bishop, 
of whom he spoke as being ‘liis son.' 
Richard, with a dry .and latter humour ot 
which lie seems to have possessed no in- 
coiisiderahlc shari-, sent to tlie pope the 
hlood.'taincd armour wliicli the prelate had 
worn in tlie battle,and quoted iliewordsol 
Jacob's sons, 'this have we found; know 
now whetlier it he thy son’s coat or no.' 
How long the alternation of w eak w ar and 
ill-kept peace would have continued, it Is 
inipossihlc to judge, for the brutal cruelty 
which both kings exercised upon their pri- 
I soners imlic.ated a feeling of malignity too 
deep to he destroyed liy the effortsof nego- 
emtors; hut while such efforts were beiiie 
made by the cardinal St. Mary, the pope’s 
legate. Richard, %vho had escaped in so 
many furious conllicts both in tlie East 
and In Europe, perished from the elfect of 
a petty wound received in a petty quarrel. 

A.I). 119!).—Vldom.ar, viscount of Elnioges, 
who was a vass.il of llichard's, found some 
treasure and sent a considerable share as a 
present to him ; Richard demanded that all 
should he given up to him as superior lord, 
and, on receiving a refusal, led some troop.'- 
to the siege of the castle of Chains, in 
which the viscount was staying. On the 
npproacli of Ricliard at the head of a mi- 
nierousforce of Brahancous, the garrison 
offered to surrender ou terms, hut Richard 
cruelly replied that he would first t.ake the 
place and then hang up every man of the 
garrison. After making this reply, which. 
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onbApplIy, was only too characteristic of 
bis icmpcr, lUclmrd, attended byoneof his 
captains^ approached tho w^ls to rccon- 
ooltrc, and had an arrow lodged In Ills 
shoulder by an archer, named Bertrand de 
bourdty., Alinostat the same moment lllch- 
ard gave the order for theassault, and on tho 
place being taken ho literally put his threat 
into execution upon the garrison, with the 
solo exception of de Gourdon, who was 
only temporarily spared that he might have 
the cruel distinction of a slower and more 
painful death. Richard was so mucli man¬ 
gled by the awkwardness with which the 
barbed arrow was drawn from his wound, 
that morttllcation rapidly sot in, and tlie 
monarch felt tliat his last hour approached 
Causing do Gourdon to bo brought into 
Ills presence, hedemanded how he liad ever 
Injured him. ‘ With your own hand,’ firmly 
rei)Ued the prisoner, ‘ you slew my father 
and my two brothers. You also threatened 
to liang mo in common wltii my fellow- 
soldiers. 1 am now In your power, but [ 
shall he consoled under the worst tortures 
that you can causo to bo Inflicted upon ino 
whllo I can reflect that I have been able to 
rid tho earth of such a nuisance,' Richard, 
softened by pain and tlic near aspect of 
death, ordered tliat the bravo archer should 
bo set at liberty and presented wltli a con- 
sldcniblo sum of money; but Marcadee, 
tiic leader of the Urabaiirons in whose com* 
pany Riclninl was woui’idcd, brutally had 
do Gourdon flayed alive and tJien hanged. 
Richard’s wound defied tlie rude science of 
hissurgeons, ami after considerable suifer- 
ing he died on the Gth of April, 1199, in the 
forty-sccoml year of his age and tho tenth 
of his relgii—a reign very brilliant as re¬ 
gards his warlike feats, but in all the iiigh 
and really adinimblc qualities of a monarch 
very sadly deficient. Ills conduct was in 
some particular c.ases not merelyopjiresslvo, 
as regarded his ways of raising money, but 
ab.solutely dishonest. As. for instance, he 
twice in Ills redgn gave orders that nil 
charters should be rescaled, tho parties in 
earii c;iso liavlng, of course, to pay tlio 
fees; and In many cases taxes were in¬ 
flicted upon particular parties without any 
otiier autliority than tlie king’s mere will. 
But It was chiefly In the re-enactment of all 
tho worst parts of the forest laws, those 
parts wlilcli hiMIctccl tlic most cniol and 
disgusting niutil.'itlons upon the ulfenders. 
But wlitio this particular branch of law was 
Bhamefiilly severe, tho police of London 
and other great towns was in an e<|ually 
lax state. Rubbery and violence in the 
streets were very common; and at one time, 
in 1190, a lawyer natiicd Kltioshert, sur- 
named Longbeard, had acquired a vast ami 
dangerous |)owcr over the worst nabble of 
London, numbering nearly fifty thousand, 
wlm under his orders for 8«ime time set 
the lll-consulldated authorities at deflatice. 
Wlicn called upon by the chief justiciary to 
give an accountof his conduct, he attended 
with so numerous a rabble, that tljo justi¬ 
ciary deemed It unsafe to do more with him 
at that time than nterely c.all upon him to 
give hostages for his future good behaviour, 
but the justiciary look nimisurcs for keei>-1 


ing a watchful eye upon Fitzosbert. and at 
length attempted to take him Into custody, 
on which he, with his concubine and some 
attendpts, took refuge In Bow church, 
where he defended himself very resolutely! 
but was at length taken and hanged. So 
Infatuated were tbe populace, however, that 
tlic very gibbet upon wfiicU this man was 
executed was stolen, and it was pretended 
that pieces of it could work miracles In 
curing tho diseased. Though so fiery in 
temper, and so excessively addicted to 
bloodshed, Richard was by no means des- 
tituto of a certain vein of tenderness and 
rom.auce. He prided himself pretty nearly 
as much upon his skill as a troubador as 
upon his feats as a warrior, and there arc 
even some of his compositions extant. On 
the wliolo, however, we fear that the popu¬ 
larity of Richard does little credit either Ui 
ills contemporaries or Iiis posterity as far 
as good judgement is concerned. Brilliant 
qualities he umloubUdly had; but his 
cruelty .and his dogged self-will threw a 
blemish over them all. 

CHAPTER XXIL 

The Itcign of John. 

A.D. 1199.—When Richard went to Pales¬ 
tine lic by a formal will set aside the claim 
of John to be his successor. In favour 
of Arthur, of Brittany, tlie sou of their 
brother Geoffrey- But during Richard’s 
absence John aiuscd the prelates and no¬ 
bles to swear fealty to him in despite of 
that deed; and Richard, on his return to 
England, so far from showing any desire to 
disturb that nrrangemeut, actually in his 
last will constituted John his successor, in 
direct contradiction to his own former and 
formal deed. But though Joliii was thu^ 
authoritatively named as his brother’s sue 
ccssor, many of tbe barons of Normandy 
thought the right of young Arthur whollj 
Indefeasible by even the will of his uncle; 
and I’liilip, who was glad of any opportu¬ 
nity to injure the peace of the English ter¬ 
ritories In Fnincc, cheerfully agreed to aid 
them In the supjiort of the young prince, 
whom ho sent to Paris to bo educated with 
Ills own son. John acted with unusual 
alertness and good judgement on this occa¬ 
sion. Sending his mother Eleanor to secure 
the provinces of Guleune and Polctou, 
where she w.as greatly beloved, he himself 
proceeded to Rouen, and liaving made all 
tlie arrangements necessary to keci> peace 
In Normandy, Jic proceeded thence to Eng¬ 
land. Here he found little or no difficulty 
In c.ausing his claim to be i)refcrrcd to that 
of a mere boy : and having received the 
homage of all the most powerful barons, 
be hastened to France to prepare the ne¬ 
cessary opiioslllon to whatever exertions 
Pliiiip might make on behalf of young 
Arthur. 

A. II. 1200.—The actions between John 
and Philip were of but little Importance; 
and the latter having inspired young Ar¬ 
thur’s mother with the notion that he 
sought to benefit lilmself rather than her 
son, seized upon an opportunity to with¬ 
draw Arthur from the French court, and 
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%l»ced htra under the protection of John. 
Wing their nmtual want of power to oh- 
iklii any great and permanent advantage by 
war. the two kings now made a treaty. In 
which the limits of their several territories 
were laid down with greateiactltude; nine 
barons of each nation swore respectively to 
maintain the treaty In good faith, even 
should It be necessary to make war upon 
tljelr own sovereign, and still farther to jn- 
*ure Its due and faithful observance John 
gave his niece, Blanche of Castile, with 
certain flefs as her dower, to prince Louis, 
eldest son of the French king. Being thus 
relieved from all apparent danger on the 
side of France, Jolni, though he had a wife 
living, determined to gratify hispassion for 
Isabella, heiress of tho count of Angou- 
leine. though she was already married to the 
count do la Marche, her youth alone having 
hitherto prevented the consummation or 
tlio union. John, reckless of the double dlf- 
llculty, persuaded Isabella’s father to give 
him his daughter, whom he espoused after 
having very unceremoniously divorced his 
lu>vfulwifc. 

A.D. 1201.—The count de la Marche, In 
thehlghest degree provoked at the flagrant 
and Insolent wrong that tlius was done 
him, found It no dimcult task to excite 
commotions in Polctouand Normandy; tlie 
barons tliere, as elsewliore in John’s domi¬ 
nions, bel3ig already very much olTcmled 
and disgusted by the mixture of weakness 
and Insolence In which, probably, John has 
never been equalled. Alarmed as well as 
enraged by the disobedience of his French 
barons, John determined to punish them ; 
but on summoning the chivalry of England 
to cross the sea with him for that purpose, 
he was met by a demand that, before they 
crossed over to restore his authority in his 
transmarine dominions, they should have 
their privileges restored and placed upon a 
secure footing. Their demand was not at¬ 
tended to on the present occasion, but this 
union of the barons led, as we shall here¬ 
after see, to tho most important and exten¬ 
sive consequences. On the present occa¬ 
sion John contrived to break up the coali¬ 
tion of the barons, some of whom agreed to 
accompany him on his expedition, wlille 
the rest were mulcted two marks on ea‘'li 
knight's fee as a substitute for their per¬ 
sonal attendance. 

The addition of the force he carried from 
England to that which remained faithful to 
him in Normandy gave John an ascendancy 
which, rightly used, might have spared 
him many a subsequent hour of care. But 
it was contrary to John’s nature to make a 
right use of power: and tlic moment he 
found himself safe fn)m the infliction of 
injustice be was seized with an ungovern¬ 
able desire to inflict it upon others. He 
advanced claims which ho knew to be un¬ 
just; and as disputes of the feudal kind 
were chiefly to bo settled by the duel, lie 
constantly kept about him skilful and des¬ 
perate bravos whose business It was to act 
as bis champions In cases of appeal of duel. 
The count de la Marche and other high- 
spirited barons complained of the indignity 
offered to them In thus opposing to them, 


as fitting antagonists, men whose low birth 
and Infamous character made them unwor¬ 
thy of the notice of warriors of good birth 
and gentle breeding, ajtpcaled to Philip ns 
their superior lord, and called upon him to 
protect them against the wuntoiincss of 
John's tyranny. Philip, who saw ail the 
advantages which might possibly accrue to 
himself, affected the (►art of a just lord; and 
John, who could not disavow Philip’s au¬ 
thority without at tjic same timo striking 
at his own, promised that by gnmting his 
barons an equitable judgement in his own 
court he would deprive them both of tlie 
right and the necessity of ai'pcallng to the 
superior court of Philii>. Again and again 
his promises were renewed, but only to be 
broken. Philip, finding that his sense of 
honour alone was no security, demanded 
that the castles of Boutaviuit and Tilleries 
should be placed in his hands as security 
for justice being dune to the barons. 
John was too weak to resist this demand; 
but he was also too fuitliless to keep his 
promise, which was broken just as It would 
have becu hud bo glveu no security whil^ 
ever. 

A.D. 120.3.—Young Arthur of Brittany, 
who w.as now springing into manhood and 
who had a very decided taste for warfart-, 
had by this time seen enough of. the cruel 
and tyrannous cliaracter of his uncle to feel 
that he was not in safety while living wiili 
him ; he therefore made his escaiic to Plii- 
lip, who received him with tho utmost 
distinction, knighted him, gave him his 
(laughter ^lury in marriage, and Invested 
liim not only with his heredit.nry Brittany, 
but also with Anjou and M.-iine. The 
French army was f*)r a time successful In 
every attempt; Tilleries and Boutavaut, 
ilortiiuar and Lyons, were taken almost 
withoutdiQlcuIty: and Guurnay, complete¬ 
ly flooded by a stratagem of I’hilip, was 
uliaudoucd to him by the .astonished garri¬ 
son. At each new loss, John, timid in ad¬ 
versity as he was despotic and unsparing in 
prosperity, made new endeavours toobtain 
peace; but the sole condition upon whi<h 
Philip would now consent to even listen to 
his proposals, was his full resignation ofall 
his territory on the continent to prince Ar¬ 
thur. An accidentatlengthoccurreclwliicli 
changed the i>rospocts of that young prince, 
with fearful rapidity, from tlie utmost suc¬ 
cess to the most complete ruin. Well 
knowinghowinuch hlsgraiidmother, queen 
Eleanor, had ever been opposed to his wel¬ 
fare, and hearing that she was in the for¬ 
tress of Mirabeau, in Poictiers, and biii 
slenderly attended, it occurred to him that 
if he could obtain possession of her person 
hewould obtain the means of exercisingcon- 
stderable influence upon bis uncle's mind, 
and be accordingly sat down to besiege the 
place, the fortifleations of which promised 
no very long resistance. Jolm, though at 
some distauce when he was infonneil of 
his mother’s danger, hastened to her as¬ 
sistance with a speed very unusual to him, 
surprised young Arthur's cam|i, dispersed 
his forces, and took Arthur, together with 
the count de la Marche and other distin 
gnished leaders of the revolted baron.s 
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prison era. Most of tiie prisoners were for 
greater Bccurlty shipped off to England; 
but Arthur was conflned in tho castle of 
Palalsc. where he was speedily admitted to 
tho dangerous honour of an Interview with 
his tyrannical uncle. John reproached Ar* 
thur toss with the Injustice of Ills cause In 
general, than with the folly of his expecting 
to derive any permanent advantage from 
the French alliance, which would keep him 
at variance with lits owm family, merely to 
make him a tool; a view of tlic case which 
was none the less correct because taken by 
a prince of whose general character a just 
man fluds it Impossible to approve. Ar¬ 
thur, brave and 8.angulne, asserted that his 
claim was superior to that of his uncle, 
and that not only as regarded the French 
territories, but as regarded England also; 
and he culled upon John to listen to the 
voice of justice and restore him to his 
rights. 

Historians differ as to the way in which 
John freed liltnaelf from n competitor 
whose early boldness promised at no distant 
day to give him much trouble. Wo have 
always doubted tl>e exact accuracy of all 
thoso accounts, for the timidity tmd dis¬ 
trust which formed so principal a part of 
Jolm's unamlabic character would surely 
never have deserted him so far on so ter¬ 
ribly serious an occasion, as w'otild be im¬ 
plied by his proceeding being known with 
circumstantial accuracy. 

All that seems to us to he certain upon 
the very painful suliject I?, that after a 
stonny lutcrvlcw with his uncle pounp Ar¬ 
thur tens $cfii vn more for some time. A 
report got Into very general circulation that 
he had been unfairly dealt with. Such, It 
seems, was not tlio case as yet. The king. 
It Is aniniied, had applied to William dc la 
Hmy to i)ut the young prince to dc.ith, but 
ho nobly replied that lie w.as a gentleman, 
not an assassin or a hangman. A less 
scrnpTiluus person was at length found and 
sent to tho ca'<tlc of Fnlnisc; hut he was 
sent away by Hubert de lUirgh, the go¬ 
vernor of the fortress, with tlie assurance 
tliat ho would Iiltnself <Io wliat was ncces- 
aary which humane deception he follow¬ 
ed up hy spreading a report of the prince's 
death, atnl even going tliroiigli the form of 
Ills funcnil. Hut when the dc.ath of the 
young prlnco w.is thus authoritatively as¬ 
serted, the general III diameter of John 
caused him to be univers.ally pointed at os 
tho murderer; arnl Hubert do Hurgh, fear¬ 
ing that all Hrittatiy would break nut Into 
revolt. Confessed tiic Innoccntdcceptfon he 
lind practised. John no sooner learned that 
his unfortunate ne|)liew still lived, tlian he 
ordered hla removal from the custody of 
the faithful and liumanc Dc Hitrgb.and had 
him taken to the castio of Kouon. Here 
John visited Arthur In the dead of night, 
and, though the young prince Is said to 
liavc knelt to him and pra>cd for his life, 
staiihcd him with his own hand. 

Tliat Juiin was ca[>al»le of even this ex¬ 
treme atrocity wo have unfornitiafely too 
much reason to gather from the universal 
detestation In which ho was held hy his 
ruuiemporarles. But though there is little 




reason to doubt that Arthur perished by 
the order, at least, If not by the very han£ 
of his uncle, we would again direct the at^ 
tentlon of the reader to the too greatpartl- 
cularlty of this account. In the first place, 
and to a discrepancy between the natural 
character of Arthur and that part of the 
story which represents him as kneeling In 
terror to bis uncle. The story savour^ 
somewhat more than It should of a scene 
from Shakspenre, wlmse dramatic genius It 
would he Idle to question, but whoso his¬ 
toric .authority we should he loth to pin our 
faith upon. 

But though It is scarcely probable that 
so wily a person as John would allow the 
details of his tyrannous cruelty to be thus 
brought before the world, and though his 
personal ilinldlty rendered him ns unlikely 
to Lave undertaken with hfs own hand the 
murdcrof Arthur, jis It was that this high¬ 
hearted young prince would show any ter¬ 
ror, even In the dcatli hour, the universal 
belief of John’s contompomrlcs was that 
he, whether with his own hand or not, 
caused Artliur’s death; and loud and ter¬ 
rible u-as the outcry of the people of Brlt- 
t-any, to wliom Ariluir was as dear as his 
wily and cruel uncle was liaicful. Eleanor, 
Arthur’s sister, was in the power t>f John, 
who kept her closely conflned In England ; 
but the Bretons, resolved to do anytlilng 
rather than willingly acknowledge the sway 
of John, chose for their sovereign young 
Alice the daughter of C<mstancc by her 
second husband, Guy de Thouars, to whom 
they committed the affairs of the duchy as 
guardian of his daiightor, and they at the 
same time appealed to Philip as superior 
lord todo justice upon Jolin for his violence 
to Arthur, who was feudatory to France. 
Philip summoned John to appear before 
him, and, in default of his doing so, lie was 
dcclarcda felon an«l sentenced t»» forfeit all 
selgmiry and flef in France to liis superior 
lord, Philip. 

No one who has accurately read what has 
already been related of the slirewd, grasp 
tng, and somewhat cunning diameter of 
Philip, can doubt that, fmm the first, ho 
took uj) the cause of young Arthur less 
with a view to the benefit of that young 
prince, than in the hope tliat tlie chapter 
, of accidents would oinihle him, sooner or 
later, to deprive the English crown of some 
portion, Lf not all. of Its French appanages. 
And tho appeal of his Bretons to his jus¬ 
tice, the unwise advantage afforded to him 
by John’s default of appearance, and the 
unanimous sentence of the French peers, 
now seemed to give him something like n 
suhstanlJal and judicial right as against 
John. 

The exertions and sagacious policy of 
Henry would have evoked French opposi¬ 
tion to any sucli attempt; that skilful poll 
llcfaii would have found but little dlfil- 
culty In leading the Krencb barons to ab¬ 
stain from endeavouring to add to the 
authority of their superior lord, lest In so 
doing they should Insure their own ruin. 
Neither would it have been safe to try’such 
a plan while the lion-hearted Bichard lived 
to shout his fierce battle-cry in that popi> 
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lar voice which would have been heard in 
hail and tower, and which would nowhere 
have been unheeded where chlvalr>' still 
abode. But John, destitute alike cou¬ 
rage, popularity, and of true policy, was 
little likely to unravel or unllx a dextenms 
policy or long to withstand actual f«*rce, 
hated as he was even by his own barons. 
The opportunity was the more tempting to 
Philip, because those of his great v,assals 
wlio would have been tlie most likely to 
Oppose his aggrandisement wore cither al>- 
seut, orsomuch enraged against John that 
their desire to annoy iilm and abridge tlic 
|K)wcr he had so shamefully abused, over¬ 
came in their minds all tendency to a cooler 
and more scinsh style of reasoning. 

Philip took several of the fortresses 
situated beyond the Loire, some of which 
he garrisoned for himself, while others he 
wholly destroyed; and bis early successes 
were followed up by the surrender to him, 
by the count d'AlciKjon, of all the places 
whicli lie had been intrusted to hold for 
Jolin. Elated by this success, and desirous 
to rest his troops, Philip disembodied them 
for tlie season. John, enraged by all that 
had passed In this brief campaign, look 
advantage of this too-confldent movement 
of Philip, and sat down before Alenqon 
with a strong anny. But if Philip was ca¬ 
pable of committing a military error, he 
was equally capable of .<ei/hig upon the 
readiest means of repairing it. To delay 
while he was re-collecting liis sc-attered 
troops would he to expose the count to 
the whole force, and, in the case of de¬ 
feat, to the wluilo voiigcaiice, too, of John. 
But it fortunately hn|)pened that tiie most 
cmlncntnoblcs, nut only of France but al.'^o 
of Italy and (tormany, were at this very 
time assembled at a splendid tournament 
at Morel. Illlhor Pliilip directed his course, 
gave a vivid descript ion of the evil charac¬ 
ter of John, of his own disinterested desire 
to punish tlie craven felony of that prince, 
and of the danger in which the c«>unt 
d'A1en<;on was placed by his devotion to 
truth and clilvalry, which h:id led him to 
dare the vengeance of one who was well 
known tube unsparing after the stricken 
Held, as craven wliile the tide of battle stili 
rolled; and he called upon the assembled 
clilvalry, as they valued their noble and 
ancient names, to follow him to the worthy 
task of aiding a gallant and honourable 
noble against a dastardly and adjudged 
felon. Such an appeal, made to such hearts, 
could receive hut one answer. Like one 
man, the as.sembicd knights followed Philip 
to tlie plains of Aleinion, resolved, at what¬ 
ever cost, to raise the siege. But John 
saved them all trouble on that score. His 
conscience told him that there were men 
in that brave liost who, If he should chance 
to be made prisoner, would be likely to 
take fearful vengeance for the untimely 
death of young Arthur; and he would not 
even await their approach, hut raised tlie 
siege in such haste that he actually left all 
his tents and baggage of everj* description 
behind to be captured by the enemy. 

For some time Joliu kept his court at 
llouen, showing no other feeling ili.'in a 


most ludicrous coiindi-nce in his own 
sources whenever he sliould determine tc 
make use of them. Wlien information was 
brought to him of some new success on 
the part of the French, he would rejily, 
*Ah! let them go on; by and by I will 
just retake In a single day what they have 
spent years In taking.’ 

Such conduct naturally disgusted the 
brave barons of England and the Englisli 
provinces, and weaknied their desire to 
combat for a I'rince who seemed so obsti¬ 
nately bent upon tlieir disgrace and liis 
own ruin. But tiiough be bad neglected 
tliosc means of defence of wlilcli hlsbrolliei 
would have been even too eager to aval! 
himself, there was one resource of whicli 
John had not neglected to avail himself; 
he had liumbly and prcssiiigly appealed to 
Rome. Sucli apijcals wore always gladly 
received at tliatambitluuscourt.nnd Philip 
received a peremptory eomrnand to make 
peace with Jolin, and ah.staiii from trencli- 
ing any furllier upon Ills terrllory. But 
Philip liad inspired his liarons with a 
hatred equal to tliat wliich lie himself fell 
for John ; and, regardless of any posslhle 
injury whicli tlieir own authority might 
suffer from tlie undue aggrandisement of 
tlieir king, tliey loudly assured liliu tliat lie 
sliould liave their cordial support against 
all foes whosoever, and as loudly denied the 
righiof the pope to tlie temporal auiliority 
which lie thus took uponliimsclf to exercise. 
Encouraged by this disi>osition of liis iui- 
rons, Philip, instead of complying witli the 
orders of the pope, proceeded to lay siege to 
tlie chateau Uaiilard, which was the most 
important fortress tliat was now left to de¬ 
fend tlie Norman froiiiior. 

A.D. 1204. —Tills place was admiralily 
strong botli by nature and l>y art. Built 
partly upon an Islet of the Seine and imrtly 
upon an opposite crag, neither labour nor 
expense Imd lieen spared upon it; and at 
tins very time it was held by a numerous 
garrison commanded by Roger de Lacy, 
constalile of Chester, a leader of deter¬ 
mined courage as well as of great skill. 

Philip, tliiiiking it easier i<i take sucii 
a place, so garrisoned, by famine tliaii 
by main force, tlirew a lirldge across the 
Seine, where he posted a part of liis force, 
and he nlmsetf at the head of tlie remain¬ 
der undertook its blockade by land. Tlie 
carl of Pembroke, by far tlie al>lest person 
whom Joiin tlien liad about him, assembled 
a force of four tliousand foot and tlirce 
thousand horse, with which lie purposed 
to attack Philip’s camp, wlille a Hect tif 
seventy flat-liottomcd craft, numerously 
manned, was simultaneously to sail up the 
Seine and attack the bridge, and thus throw 
relief into the fortress. The earl was exact 
In performing his p.art of the attack, and 
even at the outset olitained some consider¬ 
able advantage over I’hiiip; but the wvatlier 
cliancing to retard tlio fleet on Its passage, 
its assisuance arrived too late for the sup¬ 
port of the earl, who was already defeated. 
H;id the attack been made sinuiltaneously 
and iiy night, according to the carl's plan, 
it had most probably been successful ; as 
it was, Philip was enabled to deal with htx 
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tn detail, and beat them both 
off with VC 17 considerable loss. John, who 
was easily depressed by defeat, was so much 

success of the earl, 
that ho could not be Induced to maio any 
farther attempt to relievo this important 
lortress, though ample opportunity and In¬ 
ducements were offered to him to do so by 
the gallant conduct of De Lacy, who for a 
whole year continued to defend himself, in 
spltcof great suffering from want of provi¬ 
sion. He was at length overp*iwcred tn a I 
night attack, and he and his whole garrison 
made prisoners. To the credit of Philip, 
ho sliowed his sense of the courage and 
fldclity with which Do Lacy had continued 
to servo his master even after he had been 
ih.andoncd by him, by giving him for Ills: 
place of continemont the whole extent of 
the city of Paris. 

It Is dimcult to understand the utter In¬ 
dolence and Incapacity which could Induce 
John to neglect the relief of chateau G.iil- 
lard, upon which the safety of hlswliole 
Norman territory depended. This depend¬ 
ence ho could not be Ignorant of; and it 
was rapidly and perfectly Illustrated by the 
successes which I'hillp obtained after Its 
capture. Kalaiso, Caen, Coutunce, Evrciix, 
Bayoux, and otlier fortresses, successively 
fell Into his h.ands ; Luplcalre.aBrabangon 
leader, to whom John had Intrusted the 
defence of the tlrst-named place, deserted 
with all his men to the standard of Philip, 
and while the lower division of Normandy 
was thus overrun by the French under 
Phi I li>, Upper Normandy was entered by the 
Brctojis under Guy de Tlumars, wlio took 
Avranches, Mont St. Michel, and tlic otlier 
strong holds of that part. Pressed thus 
by an active prince, who was served by 
men of conduct and courage, and utterly 
abandoned by John, whose iiosty and secret 
departure for England might almost bo 
called a flight, the Normans had no re- 
eourco but to submit to Phlll|i, much .ns 
Llicy disliked the idea of subjection tu the 
French government. 

A.iJ. 1205.—As there was still a portion of 
the Nonnan.s who, though abandoned by the 
kingr>f England, determined to defer, if not 
wliully tu avoid, their submisslun to Philip, 
Rouen. Argues, and Verncull confederated 
for this purpose. Philip Immediately ad¬ 
vanced his troops against the nrst-iiaiiied 
city, the inhahitants of which signalised 
their hatred of Franco l)y forthwith putting 
to death everj’ man of that nation who was 
living among them. Tlie cruel arc rarely 
brave; and the defence of Uouon by no 
means answered to the promise of despera¬ 
tion given by this tre.achcrous butchery. 
Scarcely ha<l the besiegers commenced 
operations when the besieged lost heart, 
and merely demanded a truce of thirty 
days to ciiaidu them to obtain succour 
from their prince. Plilllp, who well under-, 
stood the eliamcter of John, and there-1 
fora felt sure that he who hod abnnd«iiicd 
chateau Galilard was little likely to show 
more courage In the less hopeful case of 
Rouen, compiled with this dcnmtul. As 
Philip had foreseen, no supplies or aid ar¬ 
rived, and the city was yielded. All the j 


province equally submitted to 
ilnllp, who thus had the credit —much 
abated, Indeed, by the character of his od. 
ponent—of reuniting to France this In^ 
portoiit portion of Its proper territory three 
centuries after Charles the Simple had 
alienated It by cession to the first duke, 
the valiant Rollo. Prom Norm.andy, Philip 
easily extended his victorious arms to 
, Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and a portion of 
I kOlctou; John, the while, insto.ad of en- 
acavouring to arrest the progress of his 
enemy. Was railing against his barons for. 
what he called, their desertion of him, and 
adding to the natlon.al mischiefs done by 
his Indolence, the mischiefs which hesilil 
had the power to do; mulcting his barons 
lU the youth portion of their inovahlo 
property as apuulshment for tlds pretended 
offence. 

Not content with even this Impudent 
and excessive extortion, John next de- 
nmnded .a scutage of two and a half marks 
upon each kntghfs fee to enable him to 
conduct an c.xpcdition into Normandy; 
hut the money once received, the e.Tpedi- 
tion was no longer llio\>ght of! Suhae- 
<iucntly ho collected a fleet, as If fully de¬ 
termined to make an attenipt to recover 
his tmnsnmrlnc possessions; but on some 
objections being made, ho .abandoned this 
design, too, on the pica tli;U lie was deserted 
and betrayed by his barons ; and at length 
mustered courage enough to put to sea, 
but speedily returned, to port without aught 
bei!ig done or attempted. Considering tho 
fiery temper and warlike habits of tho 
b.arons. It isperfoctlyastonishinglliat they 
So long endured the insults of a king, who.ao 
very style of Insultiiigwasso characteristic 
of his weakness. 

A.D. 1200.—An ally was at length pre¬ 
sented to John in a person from whom lie 
had but little right to expect aid or en¬ 
couragement, Guy <le Thouars, to whom, in 
right of his daughter Alice, the Bretons 
li.'id Committed their government. Tills 
n(»hle, perceiving tlie immense strides made 
by Plilllp, became alanned for the safety of 
Urittariy, and therefore ni:id«> a proposition 
to John for their junction against Philip, 
and John acconlingly left Engl.andwith .a 
considenible force and landed in safety at 
Iloclicllc, whence he marched to Angers, 
which he captured and burned. Philip now 
rapidly approaclied, aiul John, becoming 
alarmed, gained time by making proposals 
for peace, and tlien covertly fled back to 
England, — safe, indeed. In person, but 
loailed with disgrace and contenii>t, which 
to anyone less debased in sentiment,would 
have been far more terrible than death It¬ 
self. Thus all the vast sums which Jolm 
had e.xtorted fmm his barons, under pre¬ 
tence of recovering his lost fo«jtiiig In 
France, wereexpemied, not In repairing the 
los-i.but ill addiiigdisgrace.aml disgust toil. 

We have already remarked that it was 
astonishing that fiery and martl:U men 
could so long endure the doings of a man 
so mean in act and so weak in chanicter ns 
John; and astonishing it certainty was. even 
making all possible allowance for the ver.»' j 
extensive power which the very nature of ' 
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♦Vo fwidjil tenure gmveln reality, nnd tJie 
IflU OTMtcr ro'ver which it gave In Idea, to 
fivi Sian Sovereigns. It Is to be coiisi- 
-wd bon ever, that this great power, 
iiddod as It had been by the art of sorne 
of*^John's predecessors and the martial 
?ner^ of others, was not to be either easily 
or eSTy shakon. even by the » f* 

conduct of a John, In whom 
CTcnt feudal lord i)araniount, would sMll be 
frared and obeyed by the most powerful of 
Ms vassals.after the man John had over¬ 
whelmed himself with the contempt and 
tlic disgust of the meanest horseboy In 

is train But even ibe vast prestige of 
the feudal monarchy was at length worn 
out bythe personal misconduct of the weak 
monarch; and the church, ever ready to 
seize upon opportunity of extending and 
consolidating Us Immense temporal power, 
was the first to encroach upon the autho¬ 
rity which John had so often proved him¬ 
self unworthy to hold, and unable to wield 
with eitlier credit to himself or advantage 
to his people. 

A D. 1207.—The then pope, Innocent III., 
having arrived at the papal power at the 
unusnally early age of thirty-seven, had 
never 1)cen unmindful of the opportunities 
that presented themselves to him. Taking 
advantage of the plausible pretext afforded 
to him by the state of the Holy Land, he 
had so far sirotclied his authority over the 
clergy of Christendom, ns to send among 
them collectors with autliorlty to levy a 
fortieth part of all ecclesiastical revenues 
for the relief of Palestine; and to make 
this levy the more ob\iously and emphati¬ 
cally an act of authority and power of the 
popedom over the ecclesiastics, the same 
collectors were authorised to receive a like 
proportion of laymen’s revenues, not as a 
tax, hut as voluntary' contribution. A 
pope thus resolved and astute In riveting 
his chains upon a body so numerous and so 
powerful as the clergy, was not likely to be 
slow In exercising his power against so 
contemptihic a jirlnce as John ; nor was an 
opportunity long wanting. 

Hubert, archbishop of Canterbury, dying 
In 1205, the monks of Christchurch, Can¬ 
terbury, had the right of election, subject 
to the consent of the king; but a minority 
of them, consisting, too, almost without 
exception, of the juniors, assembled on the 
very night of Hubert’s death, and elected 
as his successor their sub-prior, Reginald, 
who, having been ha.stily and covertly in¬ 
stalled in the archiepiscopal throne, imme¬ 
diately set out for Rome to procure the 
pope's confirmation. The vanity of Regi¬ 
nald, or the want of prudence nf his friends, 
caused the affair to reach the king’s ears 
almost as soon as the new archbishop had 
commenced his journey. John was so far 
favourably situated, that his .anger at this 
presumptuous and Irregular proceeding of 
llie junior monks of Canterbury was fully 
shared by the senior monks, and also by the 
suffragans of Canterbury, both of whom had 
a right to influence the election of their pri¬ 
mate. In the hands of the monks John left 
the new election, only recimimending that 
they should elect the bishop of Norwich, 


John de Gray. He was accordingly elected, 
but as the suffragans had not even In this 
new election been considered, they now sent 
an agent to Rome to protest against It, while 
the king and the monks of Christchurch 
sent twelve of that order to support It. 
Here the great ad vantage Wits clearly thrown 
Into the hands of the pope, for while each 
of the three disputing parties opimsed 
the pretensions of the other two, all three 
agreed In acknowledging the pope’s au- 
thoritv to decide the question; and Inno¬ 
cent III. was not the man to allow’ tliat 
advantage to escape liis notice. That the 
election of Reginald had hcen irregular and 
furtive, none but himself and his imme¬ 
diate friends could well deny; and the au¬ 
thority of the papal court easily overruled 
the pretensions of the suffragan bishops, 
which, to say the truth, were strongly op¬ 
posed to the papal maxims and usages. 
These two points being decided. It would 
at first sight have seemed clear that the 
decision must be in favour of the bishop of 
Norwich: but the pope decided that the 
first election being disputed as Irregular, 
the decision of the pope upon that election 
should h.ave preceded any attempt at a new 
one; that as it had not done so, such second 
election was uncanon leal and null, and that, 
as a corollary, henceforth the appointment 
to the primacy must remain In the hands 
of the pope. Following up this decision b> 
action, he commanded the monks who had 
been deputed to tlefend the election of the 
bishop of Norwich immediately to elect the 
cardinal Langton, a man of great talent, 
English by birth, but infinitely more at¬ 
tached to the interests of Rome th.an to 
those of his native land. All the monks 
objected to this course, that they should, 
even looking only to the pope’s own recent 
decision, be committing a now irregularity, 
having neither the king’s writ nor the au¬ 
thority of their convent to warrant them ; 
but, with the single exception of Elias do 
Hranteflcld, they succumbed to the pope's 
authority, and the election was made ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Innocent now followed up his arbltr.ary 
proceedings by what our historiatis call a 
mollifying letter and present to John : but 
what would certainly be called an addition 
of mockery to injury in the case of any 
clearer-minded and higber-bearted prince. 
For, by way of consoling John for tlic pre- 
ctHlent thus set of transferring to thcpapal 
court one of the most valued and, in many 
respects, important prerogatives of theEng- 
lisli crown, Innocent sent him four gold 
rings set with precious stones, and .in ex¬ 
planatory letter of no less precious conceit 
‘ He begged him,' says Hume, in bis con¬ 
densed account of this ,idmlrai>ly grave 
papal jest, ‘ to consider seriously, the form 
of the rings, their number, their matter, 
and their colour. Their form, being round, 
shadow’edout eternity, which had neither 
beginning nor ending; and he ought thence 
to learn his duty of aspiring from earthly 
objects to heavenly, from things temporal 
to things eternal. The number, four, being 
a square, denoted steadiness of n hid, not 
to be subverted either by adversity or bj 
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profperlty, fixed for ever on tlie firm basis 
oi the four cardinal virtues. Gold, which 
Is the iiiatCer, being the most precious of 
metals, signified wisdom, which Is the most 
vnlunhie of all accomplishments, and justly 
preferred by Solomon to riches, imwcr, and 
all exterior attainments. The bliio colour 
of the sapphire represented faitli; the green 
of tlie emerald, hope; the redness of the 
ruhy, charity; and the splendour of the 
lopax, good works.’ 

Never, surely, were mystical conceits 
vended at a higher prlccl Even John, 
weak and Lame as was his spirit, did not 
roiislder fourringsand a bundle of conceits 
quite an adequate consideration for the 
more precious and substantial jewel of 
which the pope had so unceremoniously de¬ 
prived him, and ills wratli was tremendous. 
As the monks of Canterbury showed them¬ 
selves willing to abide by the election which 
tl>elr fellows at Home had made In obedi¬ 
ence to the pope, the first effects of his 
anger fell upon them. He despatched Henry 
do Cornhule and Kulkc dc Cantelupe, two 
resolute knights of hisretinue, to expel the 
prior and monks of Christchurch not only 
from their convent, but also from the king¬ 
dom, a duty which the knights performed 
quite literally at the point of the sword; a 
piece of violence at once partial and child¬ 
ish, which Innocent noticed only by a new 
letter, in which ho earnestly advised the 
king no longer to oppose himself to God 
and the church, nor longer to uphold that 
uiirightoovts cause which had cost the mar¬ 
tyr St. Thomas of Canterbury his life, but 
at the same time exalted liim to an equality 
>Ylth tlie highest saints in heaven; —a very 
plain allusion to (he possibility of Bcckets 
I leing easily found to mni ntalii tlic muse of 
Itnnio against a prince so much meaner 
than he to whom the ’ martyr' Ucckct had 
done so much evil 1 

As this Rlgniflcant hint had not ns much 
effect as the pope had nntlci|>atcd In re¬ 
ducing John to submission, liinorcntnow 
commissioned the bishops of London, Wor¬ 
cester, and Ely to assure him tliat, should 
ho persevere In his disobedience to the 
Holy See, nn Interdict slmnld be laid upon 
Ills klngcioiii; and both these and their 
brollicr prelates actually knelt to him, and 
with tears besought him to avert a result 
so fearful, by consentitig to receive arch¬ 
bishop Langton and restoring tliemonksof 
ClirlHtcliurcli to tlicir conventand revenue. 
But John, tliontrh well aware how little ho 
could depend upon the love of his suates, 
wiiom he did not even dare to assemble to 
support him In nn open struggle, was cn- 
roumged by the very hunillity of the pos- 
iiiro assumed by tlie prelates not merely to 
refuse rompliance with tbelr advice, but to 
eoucli Ills refusal In terinsfullyasdlsgrace- 
ful to him as they multi be offensive to 
those to whom they wcrc^ddressed. Not 
contented with personally insulting the 
prelates, ho declared hla defiance of the 
pope himself; swearing by 'tJod’s teeth' 
I iiat should the pope lay an interdict upon 
his kingtlom, be would send the whole of 
' the English clergy to Home for snpptwiand 
take their esutes and revenues to Ills own 


use; and tliat If thenceforth any Homans 
ventured Into his dominions they should- 
lose their eyes and noses, that all who 
looked upon them might know them from 
other and better men. Innocent w'as not 
to bo deceived by this vague and vulgar 
abuse : he well knew the real weakness of 
John's position, and finding that half mea¬ 
sures and management would not suffice to 
reduce him to obedience, he at length 
issued the terrible sentence of interdict. 
As this sentence frequently occurs In our 
history, and as it Is essential that readers 
should clearly and In detail understand the 
nature of the decree by which Rome could 
for ages send terror into tho hearts of the 
mightiest nations InChrlstendom—aterror 
from which neither rank, sex, nor scarcely 
any stage of life was exempted—wo pause 
here, in the regular march of nur history, 
to quote the brief but clear description of 
it which we find succinctly given In Uuine, 
from the accounts scattered In many pages 
of more prolix writers. 

‘The sentence of Interdict was at that 
time the great Instrument of vengeance and 
policy employed by the court of Rome; 
was denounced against sovereigns for the 
slightest offences; and made tlic guilt of one 
person involve the ruin of millions, even in 
their spiritual and eternal w’clfarc. The 
execution of it was calculated to strike tho 
senses In the highest degree, and to operate 
with Irresistible force on tho superstitious 
minds of tho people. The nation was sud¬ 
denly deprived of all exterior exercise of Us 
j religion ; the altars were despoiled of their 
, ornaments; the crosses, the rcUques, the 
Images, the sLatucs of the saints, were 
laid on the ground; and, as If the air Itself 
were profaned and might pollute them by 
its contact, the priests carefully covered 
them up,even from theirown approach and 
veneration. The use of the bells entirely 
ceased in all the cliurches; the bells them¬ 
selves were removed from the steeples, and 
laid on the ground with tlie other sacred 
utensils; mass was celebrated with closed 
doors, and none but tlie priests were nd- 
milted to that holy institution ; the laity 
luirtook of no religious rite, except baptism 
to newly bom infants and the communion 
to the dying; the dead were not interred In 
consecrated ground; they were thrown into 
ditches, or burlod in common fields, and 
their obsequies were not attended w-ith 
pniycrs, or anyliallowcd ceremony. Mar¬ 
riage was celebrated in the churchyards; 
and, that ever}’ action of life might bear 
the marks of this dreadful situation, tlie 
people were prohibited the use of meat 
as in Lent; and, as In times of the highest 
penance, were debarred from all pleasures 
and cnterwiiiinents, and were forbidden 
even to salute each other, or so much as to 
shave tlicir beards and give any decent at¬ 
tention to their pcrstJii and apparel Every 
clrcumstaneo carried symptoms of tlie 
deepest distress, and of the most Imme- 
diato Bpprelicnslon of divine Indignation 
and vengeance.' 

Unwanted by even the commencement 
of this state of things In his kingdom, and 
Obstinately closing his eyes agaiudt Iho 
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-xmteniPt in whfrli be was held by lliose 
Kis upon wlioin He must depend for 
wliatcvcr support He iniglit need against 
the spiritual power, J«»hn now turned Ids 
vengeance especially against those of the 
clerIrAho ventured to pay attent on to the 
Interdict, and generally against the ndh^ 
rents of ArclibUhop Langton. The prelates 
of these classes he sent Into exile, and the 
monks he confined to their convent with 
(he barest possible allowance for their 
temporal necessities; and in both cases he 
made himself the recipient of their rc\Q- 
lines. Concubinage licing a common \ icc 
of tho clergy, he seized upon that imint t«» 
annoy them by throwing their concubines 
Into prison, whence he would only release 
them upon payment of high fines : conduct 

which was the more cgregioiiBly tyrannical, 

hcraiise he well knew that, in most eases 
those who were called the concubine.s of 
the clergy lived with all the decency and 
fidelity of wives, and only were not wives 
In consequence of the cruel, unnatural, 
and odious exercise of the power of Ifomc 
to compel the celibacy nf the clergj’. 

Meantime the quarrel between John and 
the pope continued its inveteracy on both 
Sides and lasted for some years; the people, 
who had no part in the quarrel, l>clng thus 
exposed to all iheevllsand vexations which 
we have described, excepting in the com¬ 
paratively few cases where the threats or 
persuasions of John were powerful enough 
to Induce the clergy to disregard the inter¬ 
dict. 'Vlth these exceptions, upon which 
even the laitv, much as they were injured 
by the interdict, looked with dislike and 
contempt, all the clergy remaining in Eng¬ 
land were the enemies of Jolm. But lie, 
aftcctlng the utmost contempt for public 
ojilnion, clerical as lay, loaded all classes of 
his people with heavy Imposts to defray the 
expenses of Scotch, Welsh, and Irish expe¬ 
ditions, 111 which success itself produced 
him no glory, as it proceeded rather from 
(he weakness of those to whom he was op¬ 
posed than from his own valour or con¬ 
duct. As if desirous to irritate liis subjects 
to the utmost, he made the very diversions 
of his leisure hours either insulting or in¬ 
jurious to them. His licentiousness in¬ 
sulted their families wherever he made his 
appearance; and he added to the odious 
character of the forest laws by prohibiting 
his subjects from pursuing feathered game, 
and by the purely spiteful act of causing 
the forest fences to be removed, so that the 
cultivated fields in the neighbourhood were 
trampled and fed upon by the vast herds of 
deer wlilch the injured husbandmen daicd 
not destroy. 

A.D. 1208.—A constant c<mtinuance In 
a course like this couhl not fail to excite 
against the king the liatrcti even of those 
among his subjects «lio liad uaken little or 
no Interest in bis origiti.'d quarrel with 
Home; and a consciousness of this hatred, 
BO far from causing him to retmcc his 
steps, only aroused him to gn>ssor and 
more determined tyranny, andhedemaink d 
from all of his nobilily whom he honoured 
with his sus]iiciuiis tliat they sliuuld place 
their nearest relatives In hfs hands as hos¬ 


tages. Among those of wlmm this Insult* 
ing demaini was made was William de Bra- 
vuse, whose wife, a woman of detennined 
spirit and plain speech, told the king's 
messenger, that for her part she would 
never coiiseiit to intrust licr son in the 
liands of the man who had n<*toriously nnir- 
dcred his own ncpliew. The baron, tliough 
both wealthy and powerful, was sensllde 
that there was no safety for Iiim after such 
a reply had hcoii returned to the king ; and 
he sought shelior, with his wife and child, 
in a remote situation in Ireland. But John, 
like most tyrants, was only too faithfully 
served by his spies ; the unfortunate baron 
was discovered ; and althougli he contrived 
to escape to France, both Ids wife and their 
clilld were seized and actually starved to 
death in prison. 

Never was that line of the heatlicn poet 
which says that ‘the gods first madden 
those wliom they wish to destroy’ more 
vivlilly Illustrated than by the constant 
addition whicli, bytynmnies of this kind, 
Jolm was ronstantly making to the general 
iiatrcd of his pei>ple, at the very time when 
he was aware iliat such hatred could at any 
moment have been allowed by Home to 
break out Into open rebellion. 

Kiir though the papal Interdict, with all 
its severity upon the unoffending people, 
did not release them from their allegiance 
to the king who had called down that se¬ 
verity upon their iica«ls, the next step was 
excommunication, wliich, as John well 
knew, |mt an end to allegiance, and would 
arm many a hand against him that now was 
bound by ‘ that divinity which dotli hedge 
a king.' And yet this liicxplicablo man, 
usually so cowardly, still held out against 
the pope, though excommunication was 
certain to fall with such peculiar severity 
upon hlm.sliouhl he provoke the pope t«» 
pronounce It; and ho exerted himself, 
alike in his rule and in his pastime, to in¬ 
crease tliat very hate from wliich much of 
its peculiar severity would spring. 

Tiic patience of the pope was at length 
exhausted ; or, perhaps, to speak more cor¬ 
rectly, his policy no longer required delay, 
and the terrible sentence of excommunica¬ 
tion was issued. But even now there was 
no formal absolution of tlie people from 
their o.ath of allegiance. Thnt most terri¬ 
ble step of all the pope still held in re.servc, 
as a host resource, being well aware how 
powerful an effect the ordinary results of 
excommunication were calculated to h.ave 
upon a king of far stronger nerve than 
John could boast. For how could he claim 
to be served with zc-al and fidelity wlm wag 
thus disclaimed and cut off by the clmn-li ? 

Scarcely had the pope’s orders bc-cu 
obeyed by the bishops of London, Ely, and 
Worcester—those vorj* prelates upon whom 
John had formerly heaped Insult, as coar:^e 
as undeserved, and as unbecoming as im¬ 
politic—when a specimen w;is exhibited of 
its paralysing effect by Geoffrey, archdeaem 
of Nonvich. Like most of the great chun h- 
mcn of that day, he held a judicial situa¬ 
tion, and hew.asengaged In itsdutieswhen 
he receivL‘<l the news; upon whicli he Im¬ 
mediately rose and iiulited the court. ol> 
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serving that It was too perilous to continue 
to servo an excommunicated king. This i 
prompt abandonment of the arclideacon,! 
however, cost him his life ; tor John threw ! 
him Into prison, had a large leaden cope' 
ntted tightly to his head, and indicted 
other severities upon him until he literally 
sank under them. Warned, perhaps, by 
this severe example, other clerical dignita* 
ries, though quito as ready to abandon 
their detested and dangerous king, took 
care to place themselves beyond his reach 
In the very act of abandonment. Among 
these was Hugh of Wells, the chancellor. 
Being appointed bishop of Winchester, he 
requested leave from the king to go to 
Normandy to obtain consecration from the 
archbishop of Rouen; but leave being 
granted, he went not thither, but to I’ou- 
ilgny, the residence of the archbishop 
Langton, to whom he paid the formal sub* 
mission duo from a suffragan to his pri¬ 
mate. The frequency of these desertions 
among both the prelates and the lay no- 
hlllty at length gave the king very serious 
alarm, the more especially as he received 
but too probable hints of a widely-spread 
conspiracy against him, in which he knew 
not who anmng those who still remained 
apparently faithful to him might be en¬ 
gaged. Now that moderate concession 
could no longer avail lilm; now that his 
nakedness and his weakness were so evi¬ 
dent to his foes that they wotild richly de¬ 
serve his contempt If they did not provide 
his violence with an effectual bridle for the 
future, even should they choose to show 
some moderation in dealing with him as to 
the past; now. In a w«)rd, when he no 
longer had It In hls power to negotiate to 
advantage, John commenced a negotiation 
with the hitherto exiled and desplscil Lang- 
ton. A meeting accordingly took place be¬ 
tween them at Dover, and John offered to 
submit himself to the pope, to receive 
Langton as primate, to reinst.alc the whole 
of the exiled clergy, and to pay a certain 
sum In compensation of the rents which he 
had conAscated. But these terms, which 
•lohn might have commanded at the outset 
of the dispute, and at wlilcli, in fact, he had 
then manifested such childish and uube- 
coming rage, were far too favounible to l>c 
allowed liim now that Uoiuo had at once 
Ills terror and hls helplessness to urge lift 
to severity. Langton demanded that, In¬ 
stead of a certain limited sum In the way 
of comjiensation for the wrong done to the 
clergy, John should pay all that ho bad un¬ 
justly received, and, still further, that he 
shrmld make full and complete satisfaction 
for all Injuries suffered by the clergy In con- 
sc«|uenco of thelrexllc and thcconAscatlon 
nf tlielr revenues. It w.as less, now, from 
unutllingness to make peace witli Rome, 
on even the hardest terms, than from slieer 
terror at the thought of having to collect 
again all the va.st sums he had wantonly 
dissipated, and of having still further to 
I And money for damages which those who 
! had suffered tlicm wore, of all men, the 
least likely to undervalue, that John pro¬ 
nounced It linpossn>le f^ir htiu to comply 
with Langton’b ileiiiatul. 


A-D. 1212.—The pope, who most probably 
did not fully appreciate the extent of the 
pecuniar)' difficulty which caused John to 
sliiiiik from Langton's proposal, now so¬ 
lemnly absolved John’s subjects from their 
allegiance to him, and denounced excom¬ 
munication upon all who should venture to 
have any commerce with him, at the council 
board or In tho festive hall, in private or 
in public, as a monarch or even as an indi¬ 
vidual. As even this terrible severity, by 
which the most powerful man could bo In 
an hour deprived of all support and of all 
demonstration of affection, did not In¬ 
stantly force John to submission. Innocent 
followed it up by a solemn sentence of de¬ 
position. 

The pontiffs In that superstitious age 
were wiser in their generation than the lay 
princes with whom they had to deal, and 
they well knew how to make those princes 
each tho Instrument of the other's subjec¬ 
tion. Accordingly, on this occasion, the 
pope, who well understood the ambitious 
character of the king of Prance, and the 
animosity that mutually existed between 
John and Philip, promised the latter not 
only remission of sins, but also tho sove¬ 
reignty, ns a vassal of the popedom, of 
John’s kingdom of England, as the reward 
of his Invading it and subduing John. 

Plilllp readily consented to comply with 
tlie pope's wishes, and having levied a vast 
force and summoned all hismilitary vassals 
to attend and aid him. he assembled a fleet 
of seventeen hundred sail on the coasts of 
Normandy and Picard.v, and prepared for 
the immediate and effectual invasion of 
England. 

But the papal court, as usual, was play¬ 
ing a double and an Interested game, and 
was by no means sincere In desiring to 
replace on the throne of England a despised 
and Incapable monarch, like John, by a 
popular, warlike, and politic one, like Philip, 
unless indeed the terror of the latter should, 
as was by no means probable, fail to reduce 
tho former to obedience. 

In this decidedly the most serious of all 
hls perils from without, John displayed 
something like a flash of the high and 
daring spirit of his Norm.in race. Issuing 
orders not only for the assembling of all 
Ills military vassals at Dover, but also for 
the arming and preparation of every man 
able to bcararnis throughout the kingdom, 
he seemed determined either to preserve 
his crown or to die in defence of it. But 
this temporar)' gleam of martial feeling 
came too late, and was too strongly opposed 
by hls craven conduct on former occasions 
to obtain him any general sympathy among 
Ills people. His excommunication and hls 
general unpopularity threw a damp on the 
Spirits of even tho bravest of hls subjects, 
and the most zealous among the very few 
friends whom his vices had left him trem¬ 
bled for the Issue. Nevertheless, patriotic 
feeling In some and habits of feudal obe¬ 
dience in others caused his orders to be 
obeyed by an iinmensenumber, from whom 
ho selected for Immediate service the large 
force of sixty thousaniL 

riiilip, In the meantime, though anxioup 
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immediately to strike the blow which pro¬ 
mised to give him so vast a prize, was, as a 
vn««al of the pope, and directly and specially 
engaged hi supporting the papal authority, 
obliged to be observant of the directions 
of Pandolf, the papal legate to whom the 
whole conduct of the expedition was com¬ 
mitted. Pandolf, well acquainted with 
the real views of Innocent, required no 
more of Philip’s aid after that prince Jiad 
prepared and displayed his force. That 
done, Pandolf summoned John to a conic- 
rcnco at Dover. Pointing, on the one 
hand, to the Immense power and Interested 
zeal of Philip, and, on the other, to those 
peculiar drawbacks upon the enirient ac¬ 
tion of the Engllsli force, of whicli John 
was already but too sensible, the legate, 
with wily and emphatic eloquence, urged 
John, by a speedy and complete submis.«ion 
to the pope, to embrace the only means of 
s.afety that now remained open to him; 
excommunicated by thepope, on the eve of 
being attacked by his mighty and vindic¬ 
tive rival of Fi-ance, and secretly liatcd by 
his own vassals, who were not at all un¬ 
likely openly to desert him even upon the 
day of battle. The statements of tlic legate 
were tnic, and John, who knew them Co be 
so, passed in an iiisbint from the extreme 
of bravado and obstinacy to an equally ex¬ 
treme and far mure disgusting humility 
and obedience. John now promised the 
most entire submission to the pope ; the ac¬ 
knowledgement of Langtou asarchbishopof 
Canterbury; the restoration of all, whether 
clerks or laymen, whom he had banished, 
on account of this long and unfortunate, 
dispute ; restitution of all goods and re¬ 
venues that had been confiscated, and full 
payment of all damages done by the confis¬ 
cation; and an immediate payment of eight 
tiiousand pounds on account, together with 
an immediate acceptance to his grace 
and favour of all wlio had suffered in them 
for adliering to the pope. To all these 
terms the king swore agreement, and four 
of his great barons also swore to cause 
his faithful compliance. Prom the instant 
that Pandolf got the king to agree tu these 
dogniding conditions, the wliole right and 
merit of the quarrel was sulistantially and 
unalterably assigned to Home by the king’s 
own solemn confession; and this point 
Pandolf was, for obvious reasons, anxious 
to secure prior lorunningthe risk of sting¬ 
ing and startlingcven Joiin’s dastard spirit 
into desperation. Dut having thus made 
the king virtually confess that his share in 
the quarrel was such as to disentitle him to 
the support of his friends and subjects, 
Pandolf wholly threw off the mask, and 
showed John how much more of the bitter 
draught of degradation he still had to 
swallow. 

John had sworn humble and complete 
obedience to the pope; he was now re¬ 
quired, a.s the llrst convincing proof of 
that obedience, to resign his crown to the 
church; an act of obedience which he was 
assured was his most effectual mode of 
protecting his kingdom against Philip, 
who would not dare to attack It when 
paced under the iininediate guardianship ; 


and custody of Ronu*. John had now gone 
too far to recede fnnn that degradation 
which iiinde him f<ir ever the mere tempo¬ 
ral as well as spiritual vassal of haughty 
and overreaching Koine. He therefore 
snhscrilicd a charter, in whicli, professing 
to be under no restraint, ho solemnly re¬ 
nounced Kngland and Ireland to pope In¬ 
nocent and his Apostolic successors, and 
agreed thencefortii ti» hold them at the 
animal rent of a tlmnsaml marks, as feuda¬ 
tory of tiic papal throne; binding bis suc¬ 
cessors as well as liimself to the due per¬ 
formance of (hi.s condition, on pain of ahso- 
lulc forfeiture in tlie event of impenitent 
disobedience. Kven the signing of this 
degrading agreement was not allowed to 
tenninnte John's deeplinmillatlon. Hewas 
coinjielled. In open court, to do homage lo 
the usual feudal form to Pandolf as the re¬ 
presentative of the j>o]ie, and at the same 
time to pay in advance a portion of the 
tribute, upon which tlic legate trampled in 
open scorn. And so much had Jolin’s mis¬ 
conduct degraded his brave subjects as well 
as liimself, that, with the single exception 
of the archhisliop of Dublin, no one present 
had the s])irit to resent Pandolfs rude and 
impolitic l)eliaviour. 

After John had submitted to all this 
Ignoiiiiny, he was still cniii]<elled to feel 
himself depcndetit uiion tlie very doubtful 
generosity of Home; for Pandolf refused 
to remove the interdict and excommunica¬ 
tion till the damages of the clergy should be 
both estimated and paid. Yet even In this 
terrible and galling state of liis fortunes, 
John relaxed not from liis tyranny to bis 
subjects. An enthusiast or impostor, named 
Peter of Pomfret, a hermit, had In one of 
his rhapsodies prophesied tliat tlie king 
w<iuld tills year lose his crown, a prophecy 
which had been likely enough to be accom- 
plisbed in anyone of many jircceding years 
This man, and bis son as Ills accomplice 
or abettor, were tried as impostors ; and 
tbougii the hermit stoutly maintained that 
the king’s surrender to Koine, and the 
vassalage in which he had now consented 
to hold his formerly independent crown, 
verllled the prophecy, tliey wore both 
dragged at horses’ heels to the gallows aud 
there hanged. 

Jiihii, the baseness of whose temper 
made him callous to many reflections which 
would have stung a prouder and more 
honourable man almost to madness, was, 
amid all bis degradation, less to be pitied 
just now than the duped and baffled Philip. 
His nige on learning that his expensive 
display of force liad only served the pur¬ 
pose of driving Jolin into the jirotecllon of 
the pope, could scarcely Ikj kept within 
either safe or decent bounds. He bitterly 
complaimd of the liislncero offers and 
promises by which he had been gulled into 
an outlay of sixty thousand pounds ; and, 
his indignatfiin being sliarcd by his barons, 
be went so far as to declare that not even 
the pope’s protection sliould save England 
from him. It seems indeed probable, that 
ho would at all risks have invaded England 
but for the iiillucncc and intrigues of the 
earl of Klamjers, who, being in a seen*! 

v» 
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Ci'iifederary with John, loudly protested privilegeswhlchhndbeenproinlsed tothera 
agnlust the Impiety ot attacking u state by both Ucury I. and Henry II. In theli 
that was now become a part of Su Peter's demands they were much backed and aided 
patrimony. Shrewdly judging that the by archbishop Langtou : less, it would seem 
earl would follow up his words by corre- pretty clear, from any genuine patriotism 
spondlng deeds, rhillp resolved to chastise on his part, than from old detestation of 
liiin ; but Willie lie was engaged In so dtdiig, John, exacerbated and fester^ by the olv 
Ills fleet was attacked by John’s natural stinacy with which John had resisted 
brother, the carl «>/ S;tllsbury, so that Piiillp Langton’s admission to the primacy. At a 
deemed It the wisest pi.an to lay aside his private meeting of the most zealous of the 
meditated attack upon England, at least fur barons, Laugton not only encouraged them 
the present, [by liis own eloquent advice, but also pro* 

John, as easily elated as depresseil, was duced a copy of the charter of Henry I., 
so puffed up by his novel safety, accuiapo *' which he had rummaged out of some mo* 
Died though it was by so much ignominy, nastic crypt, and urged them to make that 
that he boasted his intention to Invndo tiic guide and t>asis of their demands, and 
Prance. Hut lie was met on the part of his to persevere until those demands were both 
barons with cold and contemptuous rcfusjil fully and securely conceded to them. I’er- 
to take part In his enterprise; and wlien, ceiving tlio effect of iliis conduct, ho re¬ 
in the hope ot shaming them Into joining peated it at anotlier and more numerous 
lilm, he sailed with only his personal fol* meeting of the barons at St. Edmund's 
lowers as far as tlie Isl.ind of Jersey, he Bury in Suffolk ; and ilio cliarter, sup- 
had the morilQcatlnn of belngcompelled to pt»rted by his own vivid elo<ivcnce, so 
return, not one of tlie liarons liavlng so far wrouglit upon tiie l>arons, that, before they 
n'lented ns to follow liim. Un bis return separated, tliey solemnly swore to bo true 
ho threatened to chastise tliem for tiicir to each other, ami never to cease to make 
want of oiicdicnce; but hero he was met: war upon tiioirfaitlitessand tyrannical king 
by the archbishop Langcon, wlio reminded until he should gnmt their just demands, 
him that he was but tlic vassal of Koine, This done Diey separated, after Q.^Ing upon 
and threatened him with tlic most signal a day for their reunion to commence their 
punishment if ho attempted to levy war t>iion ami, if need were, armed, advocacy of 
upon any of liis sulijccts. > tiieir cause. 

Uomc removed the InlUctlons upon John a.d. 1‘->15.—On the given day they punc- 
nnd his kingdom to the full as gradually tually met, and demanded their rights, as 
as she had laid tiiem on ; but In tlic end ' promised by liisown o.ath and as laid down 
iho pope lilmseif Interfered to protect, in thccliarterof nenrj'I. Alarmed at tliclr 
liliu against the extortion of the clergy, union, Jolin promised tliat tlicy should be 
and conimamied them to t.ake forty thou- answered on the following Easter; and the 


> 


sand marks instead of a hundred thousand, 
which Jolin had offered, and Instead of the 
Infamously excessive sum beyond that 
ot which they had rated tlielr losses. 

In the end, tiie king's submissive beha¬ 
viour and Ills dlslmrscmeutof large sums 
of money procured tlie interdict to be re¬ 
moved from ills kingdom ; and the prelates 
and superior clergy having received their 
damages, the Inferior clergy were left to 
console tiiemsclvcs ns they liest might 
wltliont any repayment at all; NIclioias, 
bishop of Frcsr.atl, who was now legale in 
England Instead of Pandolf, showing him¬ 
self timrc favourable to Jolin than his pre¬ 
decessors liad been. 

A.n. Not deterred by tlic evident 

dislike of bis barons, and tlielr determina¬ 
tion never to assist lifni wlieii tliey could 
make any valid exen«e, ,lo|m now pro¬ 
ceeded to l»olrtc)ii, and bis auiliority being 
still held in respect there, lie w.-is enabled 
to carry the xvar Into I’liilip’s territory. 
Hut before Joiui bad well commenced Ids 
depredations lie was routed liy I’liillp’s son, 
young prince l.i>iils, ami tied in terror to 
Kngiand, to engage once more in his con¬ 
genial task of oj’presslng his subjects. For 
tills amiable pursuit he deemed that bis 
Bubmlssltins to Uomc had furnlsiied him 
with full immunity ; but mortlllcatlons of 
tlie most severe description were still in 
store for him. Tlic barons, shocked out 
of even their feudal imtlons of sulmilssion. 
became clamorous for the practical ami 
^lnmd cstaMlsiiment of the liberties ami 


primate witli tlie blsliop of Ely and the 
carl of Pembroke becoming surety for the 
performance of the king’s words, the barons 
contentedly retired to tlteir castles. 

But John had souglit delay, not for the 
puriiose of considering the nature and pro¬ 
priety of the demands, but for tliat of Hud- , 
iug, if i*os5il>le, some means by wldrh ac j 
once to baulk the barousand to beavenged 
of lliem. Having experienced to his cost 
tlie power of Homo, he thouglit his best 
way to banic his nobles was to conciliate 
Hie cbureli, to which he voluntarily made 
many concessions and compliments ; one 
of tiic former lieing his voluntary rclin- 
quislimcnt of that right of investiture 
widcli tlio previous Norman kings bad so 
stoutly battled for, and one of the latter, an 
equally voluntary proffer and promise to 
U-ail an army against the infidels in the 
Holy Land; and, to signify Ids entire sin¬ 
cerity upon tliis last point, he at once as¬ 
sumed Hie Cross. BoHi from John’s ur¬ 
gency for ids protection and from the coun¬ 
ter and no less urgent Instam-cs of the 
liaroii'^, Hic pope was excited to much alarm 
about England, tor tlie peace and prosperity 
of which he bad. since Jolm basely became 
his vassal, conceived a sort of paternal 
Interest. Knowing full ’'%-cll how much 
nmre difllcult it would he to deal with the 
power of England under the hold b.awis 
iliaii under a despised and weak prince 
like Jolin, it was obviously to the Interest 
of Imioecnt to uphold the latter as farai 
liosslblc against the former; and he tluTir 
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fore Issued a Imll. In whioli hechnmrtcrlsed 
tlie proceedings of tlie barons as illegal and 
treasonable ; forbad tlieni, under pain of 
excoinniunication, from persisting in their 
demands; and enjoined John, under the 
Siimo penalty, not to comply with them. 

The prhnate, being in favour of the 
barons, refused to give formal publicity to 
this bull; and though he was suspended 
for his conduct In this respect, the failure 
of the bull was not the less Insured; and 
thus a new proof was afforded how much 
the poiHJ’s power depended ui>on the ex¬ 
tent and the cordiality of the cooperation 
i)f the rest of the church. But though tlie 
j>oi)eand the king thus exerted themselves 
to defeat the barons, the latter succeeded 
In wresting from the king th.at well-known 
declnnition of rights and dellnillou of pro- 
rogiulve known as Magna C7mrf<«, or the 
Great Charter—a document wlilcli we need 
not Insert here, on account of Its general 
notoriety. But no charter or agreement 
could bind the king ; he introduced foreign 
mercenaries, besieged and took Koehesier 
castle, and barbarously put all buttlie very 
highest of the garrison to death, and tlien 
Ciirrled fire and sword Into the towns and 
villages throughout England. The b.-irons, 
chiciiy from some faults or omissions on 
theirown part, were reduced to sucli straits, 
that tliey ventured on the unpatriotic and 
dangerous cxjiedient of offering the crown 
of England to prince Louis, eon of IMiilip 
of France. 

A.D. 1216.—The prince accordingly landed 
in England with a Large force, in si)ite of 
the menaces and orders of the pope ; John 
was deserted by tlie foreigners u|)on whom 
lie cliiefty depended, and who, though will¬ 
ing enough to slaughter his English sub¬ 
jects, were naturally unwilling to light 
against tlieir own native i)rincc. Most of 
the English nobility who had lieretoforc 
sided with John, now deserted him ; town 
after town, and castle after cjistle, fell Into 
the hands of his enemies ; and everything 
seemed to threaten him, wlien a report, 
true or false, got currency, that Louis 
merely used the English nobles as Ills tools, 

' and would execute them as traitors when¬ 
ever Ills success shouhl be complete. This 
report had visibly turned the scale once 
mure in favour of John. Several nobles re- 
tunied to their allegiance, and he was ra¬ 
pidly collecting powerful forces to combat 
for his kingdom, when a heavy loss of trea¬ 
sure and baggage, which occurred as he 
was passing towards Lincoln, so much .ag¬ 
gravated an illness under which he already 
laboured, that he exjdred at Ncw.ork, on 
October 17, 1216, in tlie forty-ninth ye.arof 
his age. and in the eighteenth of his agi¬ 
tated, mischievous, and inglorious reign. 

It was in this reign that the citizens of 
London first wore yrivilcgcd annually and 
from their own body to choose their nmyor 
and common council, and to elect and dis¬ 
charge their sheriffs at pleasure. Of the 
king’s character no summary Is needed; 
both as man and as sovereign he is but too 
forcibly depict Oil lii the events o{ which wc 
have given a brief, but comiilctc and ini- 
piu tial accoinii. 


CUAlTEll XXMI. 

The lieign o/llKSliY III. 

A.D. 1216.—At the dc.ith of John his eldest 
son, Henry, was only nine years old; but 
happily he liad In the earl of Pembroke a 
friend and guardian who was both .able and 
willing to jirevent his Infancy from being 
any disadvantage to him; and Louis of 
France, who expected to derive great bene¬ 
fit from the death of John, found, on the 
contrary, that very circumstance most in¬ 
jurious to him. 

Immediately after the death of John, the 
earl of Pembroketook every necessary lue- 
caution on belialf of tlic young jirincc. lie 
liad liim crowned as soon as the funeral 
was over, and caused him publicly to swear 
fealty to tlie jiope ; measures most Impor¬ 
tant t<iward.s insuring Hie entliusiasm of 
the people, on tbe one liand, ami the sup¬ 
port of Home, on the oilier. Still further 
to increase tlie popularity of tlie young 
king, the earl of Pembroke, now regularly 
aulliorised with the title of protector of 
the realm, conferred uiion Iiim by a great 
council, issui'd in his name .a new churt<T, 
cliietly founded on tliat whiih Joliii liad 
granted and broken through ; and sulisc"- 
Quently he added several still more 
popular articles to it, disalforestiiig mm-li 
of the vast guantity of land whiih had 
arbitrarily been enclosed by Kicliard and 
John, and substituting Hue and Imprison- 
tnoiit fur the more brutal puuisbmeiils 
wliich had heretofore been awarded to 
forest offences. 

While aciivcin taking iliese general mea- 
stires to secure the affections of the people, 
the earl did not omit to exert his individual 
inlluenee to detach the barons who had 
sided with Louis. He pointeil out. witli 
admirable tart, the vast difference between 
lighting against a sovereign of mature years 
who had wronged and insulted tliem, and 
warring against an infant i>rince of the race 
of tlieir ancient monarchs, to set up in his 
place the son of the French king; he dwi lt 
njion the good measures wliich had already 
been taken by the government of the in¬ 
fant kine, and besonglit them to take the 
favourable opjiortunity that now offered, 
of abandoning the case of Louis, wliicli 
was unjust 111 itself, anathcm.-itised by the 
pope, ami li.ad liitlierto been as singularly 
unfortunate as it was obviously uiiblcst. 
The cJiaracter of Pembroke was so liigh, 
that his remonsininces liad a great effect 
on those to whom they were mhlrcsM'd. 
Many barons forthwitli ahamloned Louis, 
and carried over tlieir strength to their 
uatlve prince; and manymore, though imt 
yet quite prepared to go .all that length, en¬ 
tered into a correspondence with Pembroke 
which showed theirleaningthal way. I.miio 

added to this loaning by tbe impi>litie opi ii- 
ness with which lie evinced his di^tl•U'•t of 
the English. Kobert Fitz-Walter. that pow¬ 
erful baron under whom the whole of the 
barons of England had thought it no dis¬ 
grace to range tJiemselves when thev com¬ 
menced tlieir etnigirlc wiili the tyranr 
John, applied to I.cmis for the uoveriimi'iil 
of the castle of Nertlojal, and was rcfuseil. 
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although he hod n porsoual claim upon the 
fortress. With such au example before 
their eyes, how could the barons help feel¬ 
ing that he was, indeed, makiLg mere tools 
of thoin t 

Louis being obliged, by the great losses 
ho had sustained, to go to France for rcin- 
forccnieuts, afforded the doubtful an ojv 
rortunity to return to their allegiance and 
min remhroke, wlio at length laid siege to 
Lincoln city, which w’as garrisoned by the 
French under count Perclic, who in their 
turn hemmed in and besieged the English 
garrison of Lincoln castle. A sally fnun 
the castle was made at the same moment 
tlmt I'cmbrokc and his troops mounted to 
tlic assault of the town ; and so complete 
was the success of the English on this oc¬ 
casion, that the fate of the kingdom may 
be said to have depended on the issue. 

When Pembroke oi>taincd tills great ad¬ 
vantage Louis was besieging Dower castle, 
which was ns ably ns obstinately defended 
by Hubert do Burgh ; and on hearing tlie 
tidings from Lincoln he hastened to I.on- 
don, where the further ill news awaited 
him of the defeat and dispersion of a French 
fleet which was bringing him over rein¬ 
forcements. 

These two events caused new desertions 
of the English barons to Pembroke: and. 
Instead of entert.alnliig farther hope of win¬ 
ning the English crown, Louis now thought 
only of securingasafenndspeedydeparture 
from a kingdom In which he had met with 
00 many misfortunes; heaccordingly agreed 
to evacuate the kingdom forthwith, upon 
the sole condition that neither in property 
nor In liberties shouhl those harons who 
had adhered to his cause be made to suffer 
for tli.at adherence. 

The protector readily agreed to so easy a 
condition; and the civil war heing thus 
happily terminated, Pembroke, as rcgardi'd 
the lay barons who supported Louis, fully 
performed his part of the agreement, not 
only restoring them to their possessions, 
hut also taking every opportunity to sliow 
that their former conduct was not allowed 
to have the slightest weight In preventing 
favourer preferment from reaching tliem. 
Fortliecicric.al rebels a far severer fatewa.s 
111 store. As far as regarded tiie merely civil 
portion of their offence Pembroke molested 
none of them ; butGualo.the poi»c's legate, 
dealt Boinewhat more sternly with tliem 
for Iho contempt and disobedience wiili 
which. In spite of the Internet and c.xcom- 
munli'ation, they had dared to continue to 
support Louis. In so numerous a body of 


the chief part la the government, was a 
great and able man, he had not that per¬ 
sonal reputation among the barons which 
had been enjoyed by the earl of Pembroke, 
and which had chiefly enabled that noble¬ 
man to curb the evil dispositions which 
now broke forth Into full activity, in¬ 
sulting the royal authority, and everj-- 
where pillaging and coercing the people. 
Among tho most disorderly of these was 
the earl of Albemarle. He had served under 
Louis, but had quickly returned to his 
duty and distinguished himself in fighting 
against the French. Bis disorderly conduct 
in the north of England now became so no¬ 
torious and mischievous, that Hubert de 
Burgh, though greatly averse to harsh mea¬ 
sures against those powerful nobles whose 
future favour might be of such important 
consequence to his young king, seized on the 
castle of Kockingham, which the earl had 
lilted with his licentious soldiery. Thoearl, 
supported hy Fulke de Breaute and other 
warlike and turbulent barons, fortified the 
castle of Dilliam, put himself upon his open 
defence, and seized upon the castle of Fo- 
theringay; and it seemed not unlikely that 
the daring and injustice of this one man 
wouldagain kindle the so lately extinguish¬ 
ed flamesof civil war. Fortunately, Pandolf, 
who w.isnow restored to the legatine power 
in England, was present to take a part on 
behalf of the constituted authorities. He 
issued a sentence of excommunication not 
only against Albemarle, but also In geueral 
terms against all who sliould adhere to that 
nobleman's cause; and an army, with means 
of paying It, was provided. The prompti¬ 
tude and vigourof these measures so alarm 
ed Albemarle's adherents, that he was on 
tlie Instant deserted by the most powerful 
of tliem, and s-aw nothing left but to sue 
for tlic king's pardon, which w.as not only 
gninted to liim its regarded his person, but 
he w.as at the satne time restored to his 
whole estate. 

It was probably tlie confidence of being. 
In the last resort, able to insure himselt 
a like impolitic degree of lenity, that en¬ 
couraged Fulke de Breaute to treat the 
government with -a most nnheard-of inso¬ 
lence and contempt. Having been raised 
from a low origin by king John, whom he 
followed in the discreditable capacity of a 
military bully, this man carried the conduct 
and manners of his original station Into the 
higher fortune to which he h.ad attained, 
and was among the most turbulent and un¬ 
manageable of all the barons. 

To desire a freehold, and forcibly to expel 
the riglitfui owner and take possession. 


l'i,o"rc'JlSd"“'SeSor.5r guil? fan “ac' i «cre him but ont- andtheytnmtbiug; 
J n fn’J v"wlmrc sn^e^Vre rpoL'd. olbers 1 .tbd for litoral .r<.bl|orioa ot thU summao; 


wholesale chastisement of the erring clerks ^ - |,oiiy of his staunchest dis¬ 

orderlies to the court of justice which was 


produced an Immense sum. 

The carl of Pembroke, to whom the pe.ice 
wan BO greatly owing, died soon 
f .mclusion, and the protectorate passed Into 
tho hands of Hubert de Burgli, tlie jus- 


Urlarv and Peter des Rochc5. bishop of' soned tlmt jinn 
WlMchester. Though tlie former, who took ( eat-ile. ll.iMiio 


then sitting, seized upon his bench the 
judge who had ventured to decide against 
so potent an offender, .and actually iinprl- 
s.med that judicial dignitary in Bedford 

gone to this extent, h( 
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could have Imt little comimnctlon about 
iroln* still farther, and be openly and In 
form levied war upon the king. But he 
had now gone to the full length of his 
tether; he was opposed so vigorously, that 
Ills followers were soon put to the rout, and 
he. being taken prisoner, wiis punished by 
conllscatlouand hanlshnicnt. 

A.D. 1222 .—In this year a riot broke out 
In the metropolis. Commencing in some 
petty dispute that occurred duringawrest- 
IJng match between a portion of the rabble 
of London and Westminster, It at length 
rose to a desperate and dangerous tumult, 
in the course of which several persons were 
much hurt and some liouses were plundered 
and demolished. As these houses belonged 
to so Important a person as the abbot of 
Westminster, that circumstance alone 
would probably have caused the riot to he 
looked upon Inaserlouslightatcourt. But 
it farther appeared, that In the course of the 
conlllct the combatants on either »)r both 
sides had been heard to use the Frcncli 
war-cry * Mountjny St. Denis!' and the 
recent attempt by Louis upon the English 
crown caused the use of tliis war-cry to 
give to an ordinary riot something of the 
aspect of a political and treasonable at¬ 
tempt ; and Hubert, the justiciary, person¬ 
ally took cognisance of tlie matter. The 
ringleader, Constantine Fitz-Ariiulf, he- 
iiavod with much self-possession and au¬ 
dacity when before the justiciary, and wa.s 
forthwith led out from his presence and 
hanged ; while several of those whose guilt 
was confessedly less heinous had tlieir feet 
amputated ; an awful severity under any 
possible circumstances—how much more 
BO when contrasted with the lenity shown 
to so desperate an offender as Fulke do 
Brcautvl 

Shortly after this affair, which was much 
cnnjplaincd of as being contrary to the 
(treat Charter, Hubert procured a hull from 
the pope, pronouncing the king of full age 
to govern. He then resigned into theyouiig 
king’s hands the Tower of London and Dover 
castle, which had been intrusted to him ; 
and liaving by this cxa}n]>le acquired tlic 
greater right to demand at the hands of 
other nobles a similar strengthening of the 
much-impaired power of the crown, he for¬ 
mally did so. But the barons of that day 
were like the rake of a later dramatist; they 
* could admire virtue, but could not imitate 
It.' All murmured, most refused to comply, 
and many, among whom were the carls of 
Chester and Albemarle, John, constable of 
Chester, John dc Lacy, and William de 
Courtel, absolutely met in arms at Wal¬ 
tham and prepared to march in hostile 
array upon London. But before they had 
time to cointneucc this actual levying of 
civil war, they had tidings that the king 
was prepared to outnumber and defeat 
them. They, therefore, abandoned their 
design, and appeared at court, whltlicr they 
were summoned to answer for their con¬ 
duct. But though, as a matter of prudence, 
they had laid aside the design of levying 
absolute war upon their sovereign, they 
niade no prufession of repentance. On the 
contrary, while they eagerly disavowed any 


personal hostility to the king himself, they 
equally admitted that they were hostile to 
Hubert, and that they were still as deter¬ 
mined as ever to Insist upon his removal 
from his power and authority. They weie 
too numerous and potent to he subjected 
to the punishment which their insolent se¬ 
dition merited; and probably it was their 
perception of th.at as the real cause of theii 
being suffered to retire vinscathcd from 
court after so oi)pn a declaration of tlieir 
liostility to Hubert, that encouraged them 
very shortly afterwards to hold another 
armed meeting at Leicester. Here again 
they determined tliat the king, then resi¬ 
dent at Northampton, was too strong and 
loo well prepared to allow of their seizing 
upon his person, which, despite their former 
disclaimer, it was all along their desire to 
do. But, as If watching for some relax¬ 
ation of the vigilance of the justiciary, or 
some diminution of the royal forces, the? 
kojit together under the pretence of cole- 
hrating Christmas. As it was evident ih.it 
mi.scliicf would speedily occur to both king 
and people, unle.-is tlie>c bold bad men were 
stopped before they had encouniged each 
other too far, the .archbishop and the pre¬ 
lates .sternly remonstrated with them, and 
threatened tlioin with immediate ex com mu- 
nicat ion as the penalty of their longer delay¬ 
ing their submission to the king and their 
disbandijjg of their hostile array. Most of 
the ensiles were, upon this threat, given up 
to the king, and we m;iy judge liow iieces- 
smy a stei* Hubert had taken on behalf of 
liis young sovereign when wc road tliat 
there were in Englaml ;it tliat time no fewer 
than 1115 of these castlc.«. When Huhcrl’s 
just and wise design was fiiKlIled, the king 
re.stored to tliat faithful subject and serv.ant 
the fortresses he ha<l surietulcred, and this 
restoration w.as bitterly compl.alned of by 
the factious barons, wlj<> chose not to per¬ 
ceive the itnmeuse difference between for¬ 
tresses held for ilio king and fortresses 
held against him. 

Parliament having granted tlie king a 
flftoetith, he was oldiged to employ it iti 
carrying on war against Fmnce, in spite of 
thedisiiffectcd state of so many of his most 
powerful subjects. For Henry having de- 
maudod the restitution of his ancestral 
Normandy, Louis was so far from 

making that restitution, that he made a 
sudden attack upon Poictou, besieged and 
took Ilochelle, and showed an evident de¬ 
termination to deprive the English of their 
very small remaining continoTital territorv. 
The king sent over, .as his lieutenants, his 
lirothcr the earl of Cornwall, .and his tincle 
the earl of Salisbury, who succeeded in 
provoiiting any farther juogress on the 
part of Louis, and in keeping the vassals of 
Gascony and Poictou in obedience; atid, 
after two years’ st.ay in Franco, during 
which the iniliiarj' operations amounted to 
nothing higlier than what modern generals 
would term a skirmi.sli.ihe e.arlof Cornwall 
returned to England. 

A.n. 1227. — Though Richard, carl of 
Cornwall, seems to have cared little enough 
for the ordiii.ary ends of ambition, be had a 
greediness of gain which answered all the 
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.purpopoa of inibUion In airaylng him fonnxl to bestow upon his EnpHsh subjects 
awilnst h s oroihcr and king; and a i>ctty Coniidont of the i»roUTtion of the king. In- 
dispute wliicli arose out of the carl s greed Hated by tiie stream of good fortune which 
and his unjust course of gnitifying it. not so suddenly llowed lii upon tliom, and cilhei 
only produced feud between the brothers, ignorant of the bate and jealousy of which 
but had well-nlgli Involved the whole nation they were tlte objects, tljcso foreign favour- 
ni a civil war, and eeriainly would liavo lies, by their insolence, added to the rm- 
done so but for the weak and yielding cluir cour of the powei-ful enemies bv whi»n the 
meter of Henry, whose irresolution even nicro favour and profuse libcmlitv of the 
I thus early hecamc nnuiifest to both his king were of ilieinselves sufllclent to sur- 


friends and his enemies. 


round them. The barons, on the other 


Taking advantage of a dispute which band, flndlng all indirect tokens of their 
bad occurred between Ulcluird and one of dlsplcasnreuiiatteinled to.atlength refused 
tlio barons, relativeto the possession of a to attend their iiarhamentavv duties, iimler 
certain manor, a powerful confedemey of pretence of fearing the power of the fo- 
dlsconlciiiod ttobles was formed against feigners; and when the king remonstrated 
the king, who at length yielded the point and plainly commanded their attendance, 
through fear, and made concessions as Im- they replied that they would attend no 
politic as they were inglorious to him as a more until the king should have dlsmlsst*d 
sovereign. So weak and pliant, in fact, was the Poictevins, and that if he did not 
the character of Henr>‘, that It may be si>cecilly dismiss those men, t)otli they atid 
doubtcdwhetherhewouldeverhavereigncd he should liedriven frt)m the kingdom. At 
at all had the care of his minority fallen into length, however, the barons, altering their 
the hands of a loss able and upright man plan, did |>roceed to parh.aineut, but in so 
than Hubert dc Ihirgh. And It was no warlike a guise, that it w.as evident they 
small pn»of of Ills weakness ihatafterall the intended to overawe the king, and make 
Important and stcailfast services which ho their own will serve for law both to him 
had recelvi'd from l)e Durgh, that minister and to the kmgilom. And this they doubc- 
was dismissed his ofllee, d<-iirlved of his less would sj'eediiy have done with the 
property, ilriven to take s:iiictuary, drawn strong hand, had they been «ipposcd by no 
thence and committed to close custody in abler antagonist than the king. Hut the 
the c.'istlc of Devizes, for no other rea-mi justiciary, Peter dcs Itorhes. so ably cm- 
Ilian that he hod been faithful to the king, ployed their interval of irivs‘'hirii>n. tliat lie 
Other rciil cliarge th.an this there was detached from them not only the earls of 
none; though several pretences were urged I'hcstcr and Lincoln, but also the carl of 
against him, such as the frivolous ones of Cornwall, the king's brother, and thus so 
Ills having gaiiK'd the king's favour and much weakened the confederacy, that it was 
nfTectlon by arts of enchantment, and of broken up and its leaders exposed to the 
purlotiiliig from the royal treasure a gem vengeance of the king. Ilicliard, the earl 
which had the virtue t)f rendering its wearer marshal, fled into'SYalcs, and thence to Ire- 
In vulnerable 1 Hubert was at length driven land, where iic was assassinated ; others of 
Into exile: but recalled and taken Into thebar*mswercfortunateemnightoesoape, 
favour with just as little apparent reason as but tbeirestatcswereconflscatod, ami, with 
IIktc had been for his persecution. He the king's usual foliyand profusi«)n, distil- 


poems III his adversity to have at lea>t 
teariieil the vaUiable los5i>ti of the dancer of 
roiiiiselUng wisi-ly a weak king; for, though 
lu’ was now personally as iiiucli a favourite 
ns ever, he never afterwards showed any 
(h-sirc to resume bis perilous autliority, 
which wasbcstowcil at his overthrow upon 
iVtcr, bishop of Winchester, a native of 
I'oietoii. arbitrary ami violent, hut without 
any of Huhertde Diirgh's talent or counige, 
ami so little lilted for the almost sovereign 
authority that was intrusted to him, that it 
was mainly owing to his misconduct and 
tyranny, as a justiciary and a regent of the 
kingdom during an absenceof king John in 
Fnitiee, that the bamns had been stung 


imted among the already wcalih-gorgod fo¬ 
reigners; and the justleiary publicly said 
tlial the barons of England must learn to 
know themselves as liifeiior to those of 
France ! 

To what extent of insolent tynuny lie 
wlinuttercd such a speech might have pro- 
cociled it Is not easy to guess; but his 
priile met with a sudden check, and that 
from a «iuartcr whence he might reason¬ 
ably have least anticipated it. The church 
became alarmed for its own interests; 
sevcnil of the I'relates.well knowing the ge¬ 
neral di>roiitenttbat was spreading among 
Hie people in ronseiiucnce of the iusoloiit 
and ivnumical comluct of Hie justiciary. 


into Hi’it memorabh- combination which re- aticnded the archbishop of Canterbury to 
suited III the Hn'at tliarter, Hie fouiidaHoii court, where he strongly represented to 
of constltutioiiai liberty hi Kiiglaml. Henry the impolicy as well as Injustice of 


A.l). P.’hl. —Like all weak persons. Hoiiry, 
while he felt hls<»wn iiieapaciiy fur g<ivcrji- 


Ihit wh-S uiiwilling? t o 1 ly huiot* \ nil ihc 

Uiose who were worthy of his conlldeiiee ; justiciary, demanded his dlsini 
and feeling that his true nature was shrewd- of an instant seiitenceof cxcon 
le iiiiderKtood by his own suiOects, he iti- against the king himself. Ihub 


ly umlerstond by his own sui*jects, ne in¬ 
vited over a great mimberof l**iirteviiis, in 
whom he rightly supposed that he would 
find more pliancy ami less l eslraiiil. I I'on 
these foreign sycophants he conferred va¬ 
rious olllecsof trust and power which he 


the course he had pursued himself and 
allowed the justiciary to pursue in liis 
name; and, attributing all the evil to the 
jtisiiciarv, demanded his dlsiniss.al on pain 
of an instant senttmceof excommunication 
against Hie king liimsclf. Timid by nature, 
Hmugh well enough inclined towards des¬ 
potism wiiilc it could be practised snfelv, 
Henry was struck with alarm at the threa* 
of exroiiimuiiic.'iHon, which he rightly 
judged would be satisfacicry to the cp 
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^..nirfls well as to the Iiarons. and 

Anther The primate succeeded him in 
M e of ofdcring state affairs; an«l 

hehiKi man of promptitude as well as «.f 
cood*Bcnse. he speedily restored content hy 
h?nUhiiiK the detested foreigners and ri> 
ni at ig^the English magnates in the 
offlees from which they had, as Insultingly 

n<i iiiiiustly, been banished. 

A I) 1'’36 —The Inclinations of a weak 

rrincc.however, are usually *<^0 
the advice of the most prudent niml»ter, 
mill the complaints of the ilns-;s preference 
nf foreigners soon hccanic louder than e\ cr. 

HawlS^marrled Eleanor, daughter of the 
count of Provence. }Ienry surrounded him¬ 
self with her countrymen and with those 
of her maternal uncle, the bishop of ^ a- 
li’iice who was of the house of Savoy. The 
Provencals and S;ivoyards now tasted of 
the king’s indiscriminate bounty as largelj’ 
as the Polclcvlns had done. Tlie bishop of 
Valence bccniiie as potent a personage as 
I’eter des Roches had l>ocn; another mem- 
hcr of the family of Peter was presented 
with the manor of Richnioiid and the great 
wardship of the carl of Warenne, and Boni¬ 
face, also of Savoy, was made archbishop of 
faiiterlmry. Kor were men alone tlius 
fortunate J to the ladies of Savoy the king 
gave in marriage the young and weallliy 
nobles who were his wards. Profusion like 
this soon exhausted even the monarch’s 
ample means, and an attempt was made to 
imt tlie king in possession of funds for far- 
thcrlibcralitics.by obtaining an absolution 
forhlm from Rome from the oath which he 
had taken to support his former grants to 
his English subjects. In truth, It soon he- 
came necessary elf her that the king should 
obtain new funds, or tliat he should aban¬ 
don his system of profusion; for a new 
claim, which had some show of reason, was 
now made upon him. It will l»c remem¬ 
bered that Heni 7 ’s mother, Is.ibella, had 
been by the violence of king John taken 
from licr lawful husband, tlic count <!c la 
Marche; and to him, as soon after John’s 
death as decency would allow, she had 
given lier baud ill second marriage. By this 
second marriage she had four sons, Guy, 
\Yilliam, Geoffrey, and Aylmer, whom she 
sent over to visit Henry. Their being fo¬ 
reigners would perliaps liavc been quite suf¬ 
ficient to procure for tliem a cordial recep¬ 
tion ; but liavlng the additional recommen¬ 
dation of being his lialf-brothers, they were 
rapturously received by him,and lie heaped 
wealth and dignities upon tliem, with a 
most entire unconcern as to his own means 
and as to the feelings and claims of Ills 
subjects. In church as lii state, foreigners 
were constantly preferred to natives, and 
while Henry was lavishing wealth and civil 
lionours upon the Polctevins, Savoyards, 
and Gascons, the ovenvhclnilng Influence 
of Romefllled the richest church benefices 
of England with nameless Italian monks, 
and It was at one time proved to demon¬ 
stration tliat the Italian intruders into the 
church were In the yearly receipt of a reve¬ 
nue considerably larger than that of the 
king himself! 


Under such circumstances It was naturaJ 
that the parliament should show some uH' 
willingness to grant supplies to a king who 
so ill knew how to use his funds, or that 
men of all ranks should murmur against 
a king so utterly destitute of patriotic feel¬ 
ing ; and the more especially, as he was 
thus lavish to foreigners while utterly care¬ 
less to flatter the English with that martial 
enterprise which then, as long after, was 
viewed by them asample covering for many 
defects, personal and political. Whenevei 
he demanded supplies he was olillgcd to 
listen to the complaints of the violence 
done to his faithful subjects, of the mean 
niarri.agcs forced upon those of the highest 
ranks, of the actual violence by which his 
table was supplied, his person decorated, 
and his religious solemnities adorned. 

A.n. 1253.—To all complaints of tills na¬ 
ture Henry listened with iinpaticnre, and 
replied with vague and general promises of 
amendment; at length, in 12.).3, having ex¬ 
hausted the p.'itienceof liis long-enduring 
subjects, he hit upon a now mode of ol)- 
tainlng funds from them, hy soliciting a 
supply to .lid liiin in tlie pbms design of a 
crusade against the Infidels. But he had 
nowsooficnbecnirlcd and found wanting, 

I that the parliament could not jnit faith in 
this specious profession. The clergy, too, 
who rightly deemed their interest perilled 
liy the infatuated conduct of the king, 
were a.s much opposed to liiin as tlie laity; 
and they sent the archbishop of Canter- 
l)ury, and the liisluips of Winchester, S.-i!is- 
bury, and C.irlislc, to remonstrate with 
him upon hi.s general extravagance, ns well 
as upon the irregular manner in which he 
disposed of church dignities. Ujioii tills 
occasion ^lenry diaidayed more than his 
usual spirit. Availing liiniself of tlie fact 
that he had greatly favoured these very 
personages, he replied,‘It is true, 1 have 
been In error on tliis point of improper 
promotions ; I obtruded yon, my lord of 
Canterbury, upon your see ; I was obliged 
to emi'lov both threats and iicrsiiasions, my 
lord of Winchester, to have you elected; 
and Irregular, Indeed, w.aa my conduct, niy 
lords of Salisbury and Carlisle, when from 
your lowly stations I raised you to your 
present dignities.' There was much truth 
In this, but there was no apology; and tlic 
itrelales shrewdly replied, tliat tlieqncstion 
was not of errors past, but of the avoidance 
of future errors. 

Notwithstanding the sarcasm with which 
thekingmet the comidaintsof the prelates, 
he promised so fairly for the refoniiation of 
both ecclesiastical and civil aimscs, that the 
parliament at length consented to grant 
him a tenth of the ecclesiastical beneflees, 
and a scutage of tlirce marks upon each 
knight’s foe, on condition of Ids solemnly 
ratifying the Great Charter, while, M ith Hie 
ceremony of ' hell, hook, and candle,’ they 
cursed wlioever should henceforth violate 
It. The king joined In the ceremony, 
audibly and emphatically agreed In the 
awful curse Invoked upon any violation of 
his oath—and inimediaicly afterwards re- 
turncil to his old I'racticcs as Ibnugh no 
tiling cxlraoi'dlnary had occurred I 
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A.D. 1258.—Comluct so Infatuated on the 

almost seemed to Invite 
rebeUloji, and at length tempted one ambi¬ 
tious and daring noble so far, that he de- 
tormmed to endeavour to win the throne 
from a king who proved himself so un¬ 
worthy of ailing It with dignity or honour. 
Simon of Moiitfort, a son of the great 
\varrlor of that name, having, though born 
ibroad, Inherited large property In England, 
was created earl of Leicester, and In the 
year 1238 married the dowager countess of 
Pembroke, sister to the king. The earl had 
l>een sometiiues greatly favoured,and sonie- 
tltnes as signally dlsgniced by the king, but 
being a man of great talent ho had con¬ 
trived always to recover his footing at 
(vturt, and, whether In or out of favour with 
the king, to be a general favourite with 
the people, who at Ills first tnarrylitg tho 
king's sister had hated and railed against 
him for his foreign birth. 

Perceiving how Invctemtely the king was 
addicted to his tyrannies and follies, this 
artful and able noblcmati determined to 
put himself at the head of the popular— 
or, more properly speaking, die baronial 
and church—party, thinking that Henry 
might so farprovokc his enemies as to lose 
his throne, in which case Leicester trusted 
to his own talents and Influence to enable 
him to succeed to it. Accordingly he took 
up tho cry,now become as generalas Itwas 
pist, against the king's oppression of the 
people, and his preference of foreigners,— 
Lelcc.stcrcotivcnlcnlly overlooking his own 
foreign birth I —and sought every occasion 
c)f pjilting himself forward as the advocate 
of tlm iiHtlvo barons ami tlm prelates. 
When by persevering elTorls In this way ho 
had, ns ho considered, svifflclently strength¬ 
ened his own hands and inflamed the gene¬ 
ral resentments against tlio king, he took 
occasion of a quarrel with Henry's half- 
brother and favourite, William de Valence, 
lu bring matters to a crisis. Calling a 
njccting of the most Iccenscd and powerful 
»)f the barons, l»c reprcsciitod to them all 
those violations of tho charter of which we 
have already spoken, and demanded wlio- 
thcr they had so far degenerated from tiie 
higli feelings of the harons who had wrest¬ 
ed tho charter from Joliii, that they were 
prepared, witliout even a struggle, to see it 
a mero dead letter In the hand of Henry, 
whose most solemn promises of roformatiott 
they had03 often experienced to be unwor¬ 
thy of belief. 

Thero was so much of triitli in I.eiccs- 
tor’s harangue, that the position wlilch he 
oeriipled as a favotircd foreigner was over¬ 
looked, ills rccommctidatlotus were made 
the rule of the barons’ conduct, atid they 
agreed forthwith to take tltcgovcmnient of 
imbllc alfalrs into their own hands. They 
were just then summoned to meet the king 
for the old purpose, namely, to grant hitn 
eupplics, and to his astonishment ho found 
them all ht complete armour. Alarmed sit 
so untisnal aslght nndat tliosolemn silence 
wltli which ho was received, he demanded 
whether he was to look upon theiti as isis 
enemies and hlmsHf as their prisoner: to 
Vhlch itobert Hlgod.asspokesman, replied, 


that they looked upon him not as their prt- 
sojicr, but as their sovereign; that they had 
met him there in the most dutiful desire to 
aid him with supplies that he might, as he 
W’lshed, fix his sou upon the throne of Sicily; 
but that they at the same time desired cer¬ 
tain reforms which the experience of tho 
past plainly showed that hecould not make 
in his own person, and that they therefoi'o 
were under the necessity of requiring him 
to confer authority upon those who would 
strenuously use It for the national beneflt. 
The evident determination of the barons, 
and the great and instant need which he 
had of supplies, left tho king no choice ; he 
llicreforc assured them that he xvould 
shortly summon another parliament for the 
election of persons to wield the authority 
spoken of, and also to settle and deflne that 
authority within precise limits. 

A i>arliament was acconllngly cjiUed, .at 
which the barons made Uicir appearance 
with so formidable an armed attendance, 
that it xvas quite clear that, wh.atever they 
might propose, tho king had no power to 
re>ist liieni. 

Twelve harons were selected by the king 
ami twelve by the parliament, and to tho 
body tlius formed an unlimited reforming 
power was given, the king himself swearing 
to agree to and maintain whatever they 
siiouid deem dt to order. Their Instant 
orders were most reasonable; that three 
times In each year the parliament should 
meet; that on the next meeting of parlia¬ 
ment each shire or county should send four 
knights to that parliamctit, that so tho 
especial wants and grievances of every part 
of the kingdom might bo known; that the 
sheriffs, olflccrs of great power and Inlhi- 
ence, should thcnceforih be annually elect¬ 
ed by tlic counties, and sliovild no longer 
have the power to fine barons for not at¬ 
tending their courts or the justiciaries’ cir¬ 
cuits : that no castles should be coinmittod 
to the custody, and no heirs to tliewanl- 
ships. of foreigners; that no new forests 
«)r warrens siioukl be made; and that the 
revenues of counties or hundreds should 
no longer bo farmed out. 

Thus far the barons proceeded mo>t 
equitably. But bare equity and tlic good 
of the people did not Include all that tlie 
barons wanted. As the shameful profusion 
of the king had heaped wealth upon f»- 
rcigjjcrs, so the destruction of these fo¬ 
reigners >vouId yield an abundant harvest 
to tho native barons. Accordingly when 
tiie king, having acquiesced in the regula¬ 
tions above mentioned, looked for the pru- 
nilscd and much-needed supplies, he was 
met by loud outcries against foreigners In 
genenil. and against his lialf-brothcrs In 
particular. So loud was theclamouragainst 
these latter, tliut even the king's presence 
seemed InsuRlclciit to secure their lives, 
and they took to fliglit. Being hotly pur¬ 
sued by some of tlic more violent of the 
barons, they took refuge in the palace of 
Winchester, to which see Aylmer had been 
pronmted. Even licre they were surround 
ed and threatened, and tiie king, as tl:e 
sole luodcof .saving iliem from ilesiructlon, 
agreed to bunish them. Having thus nearly 
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attacked ibe king in tl.c persons of those 
who had some reasonable and natural 
Halm upon his favour, the barons next 
nroceeded to dismiss the justiciary, irea- 
iiirer. and other chief ministers ; and bav- 
Inir filled these Important posts with i>er- 
SOI 18 upon wliom they could Implicitly rely, 
they nevt proceeded to tlio virtual usurpa¬ 
tion of the throne, by administering an 
oath to all the lieges to obey and execute 
all the regulations of the twenty-four ba¬ 
rons under pain of being declared public 
enemies; and such was the power wliich, 
under the pretence of the purest patriot- 
l«ni, these barons had usurped, that even 
llic r owerful earl Warenne, and prince Ed¬ 
ward, tiie lieir to the throne, were not 
exempt from the obligation to take this 

until. , . 

A.i). 12C1. — So arrogantly did the barons 
use their extensive and usurped authority, 
that the earl of Gloucester, from being a 
chief in their confederacy, separated from 
It to side with tlie king; and prince Ed¬ 
ward, encouraged by tlic general murmurs 
of the people that the barons were becom¬ 
ing more tyrannous than even a king could 
be, threatened the haruus that he would 
peril his life in opposing them if they did 
not speedily bring their reforms to a close. 

The spirit of the prince Edward niliied 
so much favour to the side of the crown, 
that Henry thought he might SJifely ven¬ 
ture to endeavour to put a curb ui>on the 
exorbitant power of tlie twenty-four barons; 
but ns he knew how prejudicial to his in¬ 
terests it would be to leave it in the power 
Ilf his enemies to accuse him of porjurj', he 
ill the first place applied to Rome for absi>- 
lutinn from the oath he had made to sui>- 
Imrt the barons in their authority —an 
absolution which be readily received, both 
because of the misconduct of the barons, 
and becausethe pope was seriously offended 
with the English clergy for having shown 
a greater tendency towards indoiicndcnce 
Ilian squared with cither the papal interests 
nr the papal maxims. Prince Edward re¬ 
fused to avail himself even of this absolu¬ 
tion until tho outrageous misconduct of 
the barons compelled him to doso : and the 
scrupulous fidelity witli which he tlius kept 
to an engagement whicli he had been forced 
into, procured him a general admiration 
which subsenucntly was very importantly 
beneficial to him. 

A.D. 1262.— As soon as Henry received 
the absolution he had solicited from Rome, 
lie issued a proclamation, in which he bit¬ 
terly and, for the most part, truly painted ' 
tlie personal and seltlsli views witli which 
the twenty-four barons had both sought 
and used ihelr autliority, and declared that 
In duty to himself and his pcu]>le he should 
from that time forth use hi.s royal autlio- 
rity without its diminution or particiiiatioii 
by anyone; he changed all the chief of¬ 
ficers of state and of Ids own household, as 
also most of the sheriffs of counties and 
governors of castles. Having thus far se¬ 
cured liiinseif, ho summoned a parliament, 
which met on the ‘i.'irdof April in thisycar, 
and wliicli, with but five dissenting votes, 
confirmed his resumption of his autliority. 


But tlie snake of disaffection was only 
‘ scotched, not killed;’ many of tlie barons 
still corresponded with Leicester, and that 
haughty noble, tbough resident in France, 
was busily employed in fomenting evil for 
England,which he now the moreconlldeiitl.v 
hoped to reign over, because Ills powerful 
rival Gloucester was dead, and Gilbert, that 
nobleman’s son and successor, had given 
his adhesion to Leicester. 

While Leicester and his adherents were 
busily preparing to attack the powerof tlie 
king, the Welsh suddenly made an irruji- 
tion over the border, probably prompted by 
Leicester. The prince Edward, however, 
rejmlsed Llewellyn and his ill-discli)lined 
trooi>s, ami then returned to aid his fatlier, 
against whom Leicester was now openly 
and ill great force arrayed. 

Leicester directed his attacks chiefly 
against the king’s demesnes, and excited 
tlie zeal of his followers to jn'rfect. fury by 
encouraging them to spoil and i>liiiidcr to 
their utmost. The bishops of Hereford and 
Norwicli were seized and imprisoned, ami 
ill spitcof the determined and able conduct 
of prince Edward, the king's cause began 
to wear an uiipronii.sing aspect. Tho rab¬ 
ble of the great towns were the zealous 
adherents of Leicester; and in London, 
especially, the very dregs of tlic population 
were up In arms, headed and cncour.aged 
by the mayor, a violent and jll-iirincii)ted 
man named Fitz-Richard, by whom large 
gangs were encouraged to pillage tlie 
wealthy and assail the peaceable. The 
season of Easter was e.«pecially marked l>y 
these outrages in tho metropolis. A cry 
w.as at first niiscd against the Jews ; from 
attacking them the mob proceeded to at¬ 
tack the Lombards, then the chief bankers 
and moriey-Ienders; and, as usual in such 
cases, the violence speedily iiroceetled to 
be directed indiscriminately against all 
who liad or were suspected of having any¬ 
thing to be plundered of. To such a height 
did the fur>’of tlie moh proceed, that the 
queen, who w.as ilicu lodging in iheTowcr, 
became so seriously al.irmed, that she left 
it by water with the intention of seeking 
safety at Windsor. Rut as lier barge ai>- 
proached Loudon Rridge,tlierabble.issailed 
her, not only with the coar.-est abu«c, but 
al-o witli filth and stones, so that she was 
obliged to return to tlie Tower. 

Prince Edward was unfortunately made 
prisoner during a parley at Oxford, and that 
event so much weakened the king’s party, 
that Henry, finding Leicester's party trium¬ 
phant and insolent all over tlie kingdom, 
was fain to treat for peace. Aware tliat 
they had the upper hand, tlie rebels wouJd 
allow of no terms short of the full jiowcr 
formerly given to the iwenty-foiir barons 
being again Intrusted to a like number, of 
whom a list was given to the king; and aa 
prince Edward had showed great talent and 
daring, Leicester stiimlaied that the treaty 
now made should remain in force during 
the life of the prince as well as that of the 
king. Henry had no choice but to sub¬ 
mit : the barons restored their own crea¬ 
tures to office in the fortresses, the coun¬ 
ties, the state, aiul the king's hoiiscbold, 
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*nd then summoned a i’arllameut to meet 
them nt WcstntJnstor, mid determine upon 
future measures for the government of the 
country. 

Prince Edward helng restored to liberty 
hy this treaty, lost no time In exerting hlm- 
eolf to prepare for a new struggle against 
the Insolent pretensions of Leicester ; but 
though many powerful barons gave him 
their adhesions, including the lords of the 
Scotch and \7olsh marches, Leicester's 
party was still too strong to give the young 
prince hopes of success; and tlie people 
rlamourlug loudly for peace, the princeand 
king proposed that the dispute between 
them and the barons should be referred to 
the arbltmtioii of the king of France. That 
upright prince, on examination of the af¬ 
fair, decided that the king should he fully 
restored to his power and prerogatives ou 
tlie one hand ; and tliat, on the other hand, 
the people wore entitled to all tho benefits 
of the Great Charter. Unfortunately, though 
this decision was just. It only left the con- 
teinllng parlies precisely where they were 
at the cominoucenjcnt of the quarrel, and 
slated In form that which was perfectly 
notorious before, namely, tliatthe king had 
overstretched the power to which lie was 
cMitltlod, and lh;it tho barons had assumctl 
a power to which tlicy were not entitled. 
Leicester, to whose persona! views pence 
was utterly destructive, represented to his 
party, that the award of the French king 
was wholly and unjustly on tho side of 
Iloijry; he can.scd sovontccii other barons 
l«» join him In a comi>a<‘t with the disctm* 
teiited Londoners, by whleli they mutually 
bound thomsolves never to make peace 
witli tlio king but with the full and open 
roncuiTCncc of both these cotitracting par- 
I les; ami while .some i>f Leicester's friends 
rekindled the civil war In the provinces, he 
and FIt/.-Ulcliard did the like in Loi;don ; 
so that the whole country once more 
bri-^tk-d with arms and resounded with 
cries of war. 

I•■jlldlng civil war Inevitable, tho king 
and his l>r:ive son promptly m.ade their 
pr<q>aratloiis. In addition to tholrmilitary 
va-^sals, whom they summoned from nil 
(|u:ir«TS, they were jidnecl by forces tuuler 
Ibiliol, lord of (biMoway, Urns, lonl of An- 
nandalc, John Cotnyn, and other northern 
ieaders of iii>wer. With this array they 
commenced their proceedings hy laying 
siege to Nortliiinipt»)n, In wlilch was .a 
strong garrison commanded hy s<ntie of the 
prlncijial barons. This place belngs|>r'edily 
lake'll bya.ssault, the royal army ni.ircbed 
against Leicester and NoUliighani, wlilch 
oiM'iied their gates, rrlnco Edward now 
led a detachment against tlie pr«»periy of 
tho carl of Derh)*, whose lamls were laid 
waste as a jmiiislimcnt of his dishiyaky. 
Leicester, In the meanwhile, faking care to 
keep up a communication with I/omlon, 
upon llic supjHjrt of wlilch he greatly de¬ 
pended, laid siege to Itoclicslrr castle, 
which was the only strong hold In Kent 
that still held out for the king, .and which 
was .ably defended by carl Waname, Its go¬ 
vernor. The royal nrmy, lluslicd with its 
success el.-tewberc, now inarched In ail 


haste to relieve this Imponantfortress; and 
Leicester hearing of their api>roach, and 
fearing to be outnumbered In a disadvan¬ 
tageous position, hastily raised the siege 
and fell back upon London. Lon¬ 

don Leicester sent proimsals to Henrv, but 
of so arrogant and exorbitant a ch.aracter, 
tluat he must have been aware they would 
not be listened to; and, on a stern answer 
being returned by the king, Leicester pub¬ 
licly renounced his allegiance and marched 
the whole force he could collect towards 
Lewes, In Sussex, where tlie royal army 
lay; the bishop of Chichester giving the 
rebels a formal .and general absolution, and 
assuring them that all who should fall In 
llgliting against the king would undoubted¬ 
ly go to heaven. 

Leicester wasaskflful general, and on this 
occasion lie so ably conducted his march, 
tliat he almost surprised the royalists in 
their qu.arters; but the short time Unit 
elapsed between the alarm and the arrival 
of tlie rebels sulllced to enable the active 
prince Edward to march the army to the 
Held in good order; one division being led 
by himself, the earl Warenne, and William 
dc Valence, a second by the king of tlie 
Homans and lii.s son Henry, and the third 
forming a reserve mnler the i>ersonal com¬ 
mand of the king liimself. Tlie prince lal 
his division against the enemy’s vanguard, 
which was coinjuised of the Londoners, who 
fled at the \ery first charge. Forgetting 
tliat Ills assistance might be required else¬ 
where, prince Edward allowed himself to 
be governed entirely by his headlong rage 
against these iuveterately disloyal men, and 
pursued them, witli great slaughter, for 
nearly five miles from the field of battle. 
Thislinpetuosityof the iirinee lost his father 
the day; for Leicester, promptly availing 
himself of the prince's absence, cliarged so 
holly ui'oti the remaining two divi.sions of 
the royalists, that tliey were defeated with 
terrible loss, and both the king :tncl his 
brother, the king of the Itomans, were 
taken prisoners; as were Drus, Comyn, and 
, ail the most considerable leaders on the 
king’s side. Earl Warenne, Hngli Bigod, 
and William dc Valence escapi'd beyond 
sea ; but prince Edward, nnai>palled by the 
consequences of his own iinprudenre, keju 
his force together, added to it as many as 
could he railicd of the defeated divisions, 
and presented so bold a front, that Lei- 
ce.atcr lliouglit it iiii>re prudent to amuse 
him with a pretended desire to treat, than to 
urge him to a desperate attack. The i-arl 
ai'cordingly proposed terms; and though 
they were severe, and such as under other 
circunistancc? the prince would liavclaiigh- 
cd to senm, alittlc examination of theroyal 1 
resources showed so hopeless a stale of 
things, that Edward, despite his pride, was ' 
obliged to aurce. These terms were, that ' 
prince Edward and Henry d'Aliraaine, eon 
of the king of tlic Romans, should surrender 
themselves prisoners In exchange for their 
fathers : that six arbiters should be named 
by the kingof France, that tliesesix should 
cliouse two others, also French, and that 
Olio Englishman should be named by these 
last; the council thus named to havepowei 
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A'(\„itivi‘W to dcrUlc upon nil nwitUTS In parJIaincnt tliec.nrt of Drri.y-linlipkliig’- 
1 fV.iS\vco)i Iluiryauaiiis In name—was accused and nunmiiiod; ami 

cm Ibiuci witli these lornis. Kdward and the earl of Gh.ucejtcrwas miended for the 
hU themselves, and were same or a worse fate by Ins powerful and 

cm.f .rUniua-s to Dover castle; but Del* unscrupuloiisc«Heague,biitavoidedallpre- 
rAJ fbS. le^ sent collision with him by retiring from 

ms »‘in‘ parliament and the council. This obvious 

otely n his power. a.td madi use of the quarrel between the earls gave great on- 
rov li iiaine t.> forward his own designs, courngement to the king s friends, and the 
T hi i tin- no«t loval governors readily yield- general voice now began loudly to demand 
Jd ui) tl ir important fortresses in the tlierelcaseof tlic brave prince hdward.wlio 
kings namiVand wlien coimmamled by lUe bad remained a close pns.mer ever since 
kiiiu todl^anu aiuldijjbfmcl.noloynUulilior tlie battle of Lumos. Lohottr consented 
tiuld lonwr venture to keep the field. Lei- on conditions to release ihe « 

resier made in fact, precisely what alter- took care to keep both hini and tlie king 
Slions alid regulations he pleased, taking within Ins roach ; and they were obliged to 
care to make them alHn the king’s name; aecomi»any him on Ids march against the 
ami 600 ^^^^^^ Jnniself virtu- earl of (doucTStcr, wlio had re ired ^ h s 

altv in posj^ossion of the throne at which he estates on tlic borders of Wales. While 
iiad sodariuuMvalined,that heeven ventured Leicester lay at Hereford, threatening the 
0 ^ injustice the very carl of (Jloucester the latter npblemm 

harlins to who.-.e participatioii of his dis- trivedto coinmunicatc with prince hdward, 
l.ivul hibour lie owed so mucliof its sticccss. and so to arnange matters lhat the young 
Having conllscated (he largeposscssionsof prince escaped from Die atlemlance, as 
some eighteen of tlio royali.-t l.arons, and it was called, but really the conlliiement. In 
received the ransoms of a liost of prisoners, which he had been kept, and was speedi y 
he applied the wliole spoil to liis own use, at the bead of a gallant army, whicli daily 
•Hid when his wnfederates demanded to received accession, when the glad news of 
vhare with them, he coolly told them that his real liberty became generally known, 
tliey alre.idy li.id a siiniciency In being safe Simon do Moiitfort, Leircsters son, hasten 
from the attainders and fiirfeiturcs lowliich edfrom London w itli an army to Die ass st- 
iIk'V would liiiN C been exp<^&ed but for liis uuco of his father. Priucc Ldward, hav lug 

hrok«M down the bridges of Die Severn, 

As for the reference to parties to be turned away from the earl's I'osition, and 
named by the kingof France ami his iioiiii- fell suddenly upon Simon deMontfort.who 
■ncos.thougli the earl, in order to hoodw ink was carelessly eiicami'cdat Kenilworth, put 
iiriiice Edward, laid so niucli stres.s upon his force utterly to Die rout, and took the 
it during their negotiation, betook not earl of Oxford and se\era! oDier liaroms pri- 
ihe slightest notice of it, hut summoned a soners. lA'icester, ignorant of this, had In 
parliament, so selected that he well knew the meantime nnmaged to get his army 
iliat liis wishes would be taw to thorn. And, across the Sevorn in boats,anil halted at 
accordingly, this servile senate enacted that Evesham in Worcestersliire, in daily ex- 
all acts of sovereignty should require tlie pcctatioii of the arrival of forcewhicli 
sanction of a cmmcll of nine, w liicli council iiail already been i>ut to Die rout. I’rim e 
could he wholly or in part ohunecd at the Edward, vigilant himself and well served 
will of the carls of Leicester and Gloucester by his scouts, dextcrou>ly availed liimself 
and the bishoi) of Gliichester, or a inajority of the earl’s niisappreliension of the state of 
ti/ t/icsc t/ircc. Now, the bislmi) of Clii- affairs, and liaviiig sent part of bis army 
Chester, being the mere convenient tool of on its marcli towards Die earl, bearing Dc 
Leicester, Dio earl was in reality in full Moiilforfs banners and oDierwise provided 
power over the council—in otlu-r words, he for represeni iiig liis routed force, he with 
was a despotic monarch in exerything but tlic main body of his army took another 
name. Tliciiueen,secrctlyassisi<.‘dby Louis route, so as to fall upon Die carl in a dif- 
o£ France, collected a force tog'ithcr, xx'itli ferent quarter; and so completely xvas the 
an intention of invading England on bcli;ilf decei>tion successful, that when Leieester 


delayed and tlicn broken up altogether by Lord have mercy on our souls, for onr 
contrary winds. The papal court issued a bodies belong to prince Edxvanl.’ But 
bull against Leicester, but he tlireaieiicd tliore was not nmch lime for rcliection ; 
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rws front «»f tlie battle, and a knight who 
had already wounded him was about to 
rei»eat h s blow, when Henrj’ saved himself 
by exc aiming ‘ I am Uenrj- of Winchester, 
your king.’ * 

The victory of Evesham re-established 
the king s authority; and to the great credit 
of the royal party, no blood disgraced that 
victory. Is’ot a single capital punishment 
took place; the family of Leicester alone 
was attainted to full olTect; for though 
many other rebellious families were form¬ 
ally attainted, their sentences were re¬ 
versed oil payment of sums, trilling Indeed 
when the heinousness of the ofTcuce they 
biul committed Is considered. 

The kingdom being thus restored to 
peace and released from all danger from 
the turbulent Leicester, prince Edward de¬ 
parted for tho Holy Land, where ho so 
greatly distinguished litmself that tlie in- 
fldels at length employed an assassin to 
destroy him ; but though severely and even 
dangerously wounded, the prince 
natoly escaped witli life, and his assailant 
was put to death on the spot. 

A-D. 1272.—Lest Gloucester should Imi¬ 
tate hlslate rival In rebellion, Edward took 
that powerful noble with him to the East; 
but his own absence was very injurious to 
tho public peace in England. Ko one pre¬ 
sumptuous and even powerful baron, in¬ 
deed, dared to dispute the crown witii his 
royal master, but tliere was a general ten¬ 
dency to di.sorder aimmir both b.arons and 
people; and the nibble of tlie great towns, 
and especially of London, becamo dally 
more openly violent and lirontious. Henry 
wa.s little able to ronteml against such a 
state of things. Nalnraily Irresolute, he 
wjis now worn out with years, and with 
Inllniiities even beyond those incident to 
age. I’erliaps. too, the cli.sonler of his 
kingdom aggravated lil.s suirerings; lie por- 
pelnally expressed Ills wish for the return 
of his son, and lamented hi.s own helpless¬ 
ness, and at length breathed bis la.«t on tlio 
lOlh of November, 1272, aged sixty-four; 
having reigned llfty years, with little ease 
and with lit tie credit, lieing obviously, from 
his youth upward,lUtcU ratlicr foraprivuie 
than for a publle station. 

CHAPTEH XXIV. 

7'he lidQH of Edwako I. 

A.b. 127:t.—PniNCK Edwaud was already as 
far ;is Sielly on Ids way home wIkii lie 
received tidings <if the deatii of his fatlier. 
He at the same time Iteard of tlie deatli id 
his own Infant smi Jidni : and when it was 
observed to liltii tliat the former loss 
seemed tonlfect him the most painfully, be 
rei>licd that the loss r>f his son might l>c 
su]>plicd, hut that of his father was llnal 
and Irreparable. 

Hearing that all was peaceable In Eng¬ 
land, he did not hasten home, but passed 
iii-arly twelve months In Franco. Helng at 
Chalons, in Burgundy, lie and some of his 
knlglits engaged hi a toiiriiameiit witli tlic 
Burgundian rhlvalrj’. uml so llerce wa.s the 
spirit of rivalry tliat tlio sport heraiiie 
changed Into earnest; blood was spilt iin 


both sides, and so much damage was done 
Mfor© the fray could be terminated, that 
tho engagement of this day, though com¬ 
menced merely In sport and good faith, 
WAS seriously termed the little battle of 
Chalous. 

A.p, 1274.—After visiting Paris, where he 
did homage to Philip the Hardy, then king 
of France, for the territory which he held 
ill that kingdom, he went to Guienne to put 
ail end to some disorders that existed there, 
and at length arrived lu London, where he 
was joyfully received by his people. He was 
crowned at Westminster, and immediately 
turned his attention to the regulating of 
his kingdom, with an especial view to 
avoiding those disputes which had caused 
so much evil during the life of his father, 
nnd to putting an end to tho bold proctlcoa 
of malefactors, by whom the country was 
at once much Injured and disgraced. 

Making the Great Charter the standard of 
his own duty towards the b.arons, he In¬ 
sisted upon their observing the SJime stan¬ 
dard of conduct towards their vassals and 
Inferiors, a course to wblcli they were by 
no means inclined. 

A.i>. 1275. —Having summoned a parlla- 
ment to meet him in February, 1275. he 
caused several valuable laws to be i>assod, 
weeded the magistracy of tliose who lay 
under the Imputation of either negligence 
or comiption, and to<ik measures for put¬ 
ting a clieck alike upon the robberies com- 
mitted by the groat, under the colour of 
justice and authority, and upon those 
which. In iJic loose state Into which the 
kingdom had fallen during the close of tiic 
late reign, were so openly and daringly 
committed on the highways, that men of 
substance could only safely travel under 
escort or in great companloe. For tho sui>- 
pression of this latter class of crimes the 
king showed aflercc and determined spirit, 
which might almost he judged to have been 
over-severe If wc did not lake into conside¬ 
ration tho desperate extent to which tlie 
evil had arrived. The ordinary judges w-cre 
intimidated, the ordinary police was weak 
and ill-organised, and the king therefore 
established a commission whicli was ai>- 
pointed to traverse the country, taking 
cognisance of every description of evil 
liuing, from the pettiest to the most hein- 
011 .S, and intlictlng condign and prompt 
punishment upon the offenders. Tlic old 
.'>axon mode of commuting other punish¬ 
ments for a pecuniary flue was applied by 
iliis commission to minor offences, and a 
largo sum was thus raised, of which the 
king’s treasury stood much In need. But 
llie zeal of the coinmlssiun —and perhaps 
some consideration of tho state of the royal 
treasury — caused the flues to be terriMy 
severe in proportion to ilie offences. Tlo-re 
was, also, loo grwit a readiness to comiiiit 
niion slight testimony; the prisons were 
tilled, and not with tlie guilty alone; the 
riifllau bands, whoiiad so long and so mis 
cblevously Infested the kingdom, were 
broken up. Indeed, hut peaceable subjects 
and lionest men wore much harassed and 
wronged at ilie same time. The king him- 
self was so sall.slled of tlic danger of In- 
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trufiting such extensive powers to subjects, 
tliAtwhcn this commission hnd flnished its 
labours it was annulled, and never after¬ 
wards called into activity. 

Though Edward showed a real and cre¬ 
ditable desire to preserve bis subjects of 
all ranks from being preyed upoi» by each 
other, truth compels us to confess that he 
aid no similar restraint upon himself. 
Having made what profit he could by put¬ 
ting down the thieves and other offenders 
In general, Edward now turned for a fresh 
supi>ly to that thrifty but persecuted peo¬ 
ple, the Jews. The counterfeiting of coin 
had reccjjtly been carried on to a most in¬ 
jurious extent, and the Jews being cliietly 
engaged In trafiicking in money, this mis- 
cifievous adulteration was very positively, 
though rather hastily, laid to their charge. 
A general persecution of the unhappy 
people commenced, of the fierceness and 
•xtent of which some judgement may be 
formed from the fact, that two liundrod 
uid eighty of them were lianged in London 
ilone. While death was inflicted upon 
many in all parts of tlic kingdom, the 
.jousesand lands t>f still more were seized 
upon and sold. The king, indeed, with a 
delicacy which did Jiot always characterise 
him in money matters, seized in the first 
instance oulyttpon onelialf of the prorecds 
of these confiscations, tlie other being set 
apart as a fund for those Jews wlni 
might choose to embrace Cliristianity; 
l»ut so few of tbo Jews availed themselves 
of the temptation thus held out to them, 
that the fund was In reality as much in the 
Iting’s possession as though no such pro¬ 
vision had been made. It had been well 
for Edward’s cliaracter if this seventy h;ul 
been exercised against the Jews only for 
the crime with which they were charged ; 
but urged proh.ably still more by his want 
of money than bytlie bigoted hatred to tliis 
race which he had felt frotn his earliest 
youth, Edward shortly afterwards com¬ 
menced a persecution against the whole of 
tlie Jews in England ; not as coiners or as 
men being concerned in any other crimes, 
but simply as being Jews. The constant 
taxes paid by these jicople.and the fretiuent 
arbitrary levies of large sums uuon them, 
made them in reality one of the iiiost valu- 
ai)le classes of Edward's subjects; for whe¬ 
ther their superior wealth was obtained by 
greater industry and frugality than others 
liosscsscd, or by greater ingenuity and 
licartlessness In extortion, certain It Is 
that it was very largely shared with their 
sovereign. But the slow process of lail- 
lages and forced loans did not suit Ed¬ 
ward’s purposes or wants: and he suddenly 
issued an order for the simultaneous 
banishment of the whole of the obnoxious 
nire, and for their deprivation of the 
whole of their property, with the c.xcep- 
tion of so much as w.ns requisite to c.arrv 
them abroad. Upwards of fifteen thousand 
Jews were at once seized and plundered, 
under this most inexcusably tyrannous 
decree; and as the plundered victims left 
the country, many of them Avere robbed 
at the sea-ports of the miserable pittance 
which the king’s cupidity had spared 


them, and some were murdered and 
thrown into tlie sea. 

While taking this rnicl and dishonest 
means of replenishing Ills treasury, Ed¬ 
ward had at least the negative merit of 
frugally expending wliat he liad unfairly 
actiuired. 

Aided by p.arliamcnt with a grant of the 
fifteenth of all moveables, by tbe pope with 
a tenth of the cluirch revenues for three 
years, and by tlic merchants with an export 
ta.x of half a mark on each sack of wool 
and a whole markon every three hundred 
skins, he still was cramped in means; and 
as he was conscious that during the late 
long and weak reign many encroachments 
had been unf.iirly made ui>oii the royal de¬ 
mesnes, he issued a rommissiou to enquire 
into all such encroachments, and also to 
devise and seek the best and most speedy 
ways of improving the various branches of 
the revenue. Tlie commission, not always 
able to draw the line hetween doubtful ac¬ 
quisitions and hereditary possessions of 
undoubted rightfuluess, j>uslicd their en¬ 
quiries so far that they gave great offence 
to some of tlic nobility. Among otiicrsthey 
apjilied to the c.'irl Warenne, wlio liad so 
liravely supported tbe crown against tbe 
ambition of Leicester during the late reign, 
for the title-deeds of his possessions; but 
the indignant carl drew his sword and said, 
that as Ills ancestors had acquired it by the 
sword so he would keep it and that lie 
held it by tbe same right that Edward held 
his crown. Tliis incident ami the general 
discontent of the nobles dcterniincd tlic 
king to limit the commission for the future 
to cases of undoubted trespass and en¬ 
croachment. 

A.D. 1276. —N^ot even pecuniary necessi 
ties and tlic exertion necessary to supi'lj 
llicm could prevent Edward’s active and 
warlike spirit from seeking employment in 
the field. Against Llewellyn, prince of 
Wale,«, Edward liad great cause of anger. 
He had been a zealous i>artisan of Leices¬ 
ter; and though ho had been pardoneil, in 
common with the other barons, yet there 
had always liecn something of jealousy to 
wards him in the mind of Edward, whirl 
jealousy was now fanned into a flame b\ 
Llcwellvn refusing to trust himself in Eiil^ 
land to do homage to Edward, unless tin 
king's eldest son and some English noble 
were put into tlic bands of the 'Welsh a 
hostages, and unless Llewellyn's bride, .. 
daughter of the carl of Leicester, who lim 
been captured on ber Avay to Wales ;iu. 
was now detained at Edward’s court, wi-n 
released. 

A-D. 1277.—Edward Avas not sorry to be:r 
demands, liis refusal to comply Avith Avliiei 
Avoiild give him the e.xeuse he wi.'ihed 
to mari'h into Wales. Ho accordingly g:iv< 
Llewellyn no otlier ansAA-er than a reneAv;i 
of his order to him to come and do homage, 
and an offer of a personal s.afe conduct. 

EdAvard Avas boili .aided and urged in ht- 
Invasion of Wales by l);ivid and lloderiek 
brothers of Llewellyn, Avho, liaving been 
despoiled of tlieir inheritance by tlia' 
prince, had now soiiglit slietter and fakt;; 
service Avith Iiis must fnrniidable I'neinv 
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Wlien the English ApKoachca 'VTales. 
Lloweliyn and his people retired to the 
(nouniatn fastnesses of Snowdown.judghig 
that there he could umltitAln against Ed¬ 
ward that desultory warfare, which had 
harassed and tired out the Saxon atid the 
/tonnan Invaders of an earlier day. Unt 
Instead of exposing his forces to being ha¬ 
rassed and beaten in detail, Edward guard¬ 
ed ever)’ pass which led to the InaccessHde 
retreats of the enemy, and then coolly 
Waited until sheer hunger should dispose 
them either to treat or to light. Nor was ft 
long In oceurring; hmve ns TJcwcllyn was, 
he saw himself so comjdetely hemmed In 
that he wjis unable to strike a single blow, 
and he was compiled to submit to tltc 
terms dictated to him by Edward. And 
severe these terms were: Llewellyn was to 
pay 50,0001. I>y way of expenses of the war; 
to do homage to the king ; to allow all the 
barons of Wales, save four of those nearest 
to 8nowdi»wn, to swear fealty to Edward: 
to yield to the English crown tlie whole of 
the country between the river Conway .and 
the county of Cheshire ; tosettloathous;nid 
marks per year on his bmtlier Iloderiek 
and half that sum upon David ; and to give 
ten hostages for his future good and pcace- 
oblo behaviour. All the articles having 
; been dtily performed with the exception 
1 of the payment of the large sum of 5f),000/., 
Edward forgave that; and considering his 
great love of nmney, or nUher his great 
need of it, wc may sui>|*ose that he gave up 
so large a sum only because the i>aynientof 
it was remlcred utterly Impossible by ilie 
excessive pi)verfy of the country. 

But the Imperfect subjeethmof a country 
Hko Wales could not coexist with peace. 
The Welsh, Iinpeiuous, proud, and cou¬ 
rageous, romoniberrd the miblc and obsti¬ 
nate defences Ibelr land had formerly 
made; the Engllsluon the other hand, re¬ 
ferred In tones of Insolence and taunting to 
the bloodless and undisputed C4)nquc3t tliey 
had now inadc. The lords of the marches, 
loo, connived at or encouraged many in¬ 
sults and depredations; a gmieral spirit 
prevailed among the Welsh that preferred 
destruction Itself to thelnsidts they had to 
endure, and this spirit caused David to 
forget his pcrs«tn:il wrongs, and to join 
hantl and heart with his brother In opjtos- 
Ing the English. The Welsh flew to anus, 
and Edward entered their country willi .an 
army that seemed to leave them hut little 
hope. Luke de Tenay, commanding a dc- 
tAchmeiit Ilf Edward’s troops, was attacked 
as lio passed the Menat, and his defeat in¬ 
spired llic Welsh wUli the most extravagant 
hoiMjs; hut Llewellyn was shortly after¬ 
wards surprised hy Mortimer, defeated, and 
killed In the action, together with upwards 
of two tiiousaiid of Ills men. Davld.whonow 
I succeeded to tljc Welsh sovereignty, exert- 
, ed himself, hut In vain, to collect another 
army suniclcnily numenius to allow of his 
I facing Edward In tlic open Held. Terror 
had been struck Into the innmst heart of 
the people by the defeat and death of Llc- 
! wellyn. David, with a few followers, was 
obliged to seek sbelu-r annnig tlie mo.sl dif- 
llciitl fa.-<ni( .-SI'S of Ills native hills, and lie 


was at length betrayed to Edward and sent 
In chains to Shrewsbury, where he was tried 
by the English peers, and condemned to be 
hangcd.drau’n, and quartered, as a traitor 
—a sentence sodisgraccful to Edward, that 
not even his deeds of a brighter and nobict 
character can wash oft the stain of It. 

The death of Llewellyn and David put an 
end to all hope of a successful opposition on 
the part of the Welsh, who fully submit¬ 
ted ; English laws and English omcers were 
permanently established, and Edward con¬ 
ferred the principality ui>on his eldest sur¬ 
viving son, the prince Edward, who was 
born at Caernarvon. 

A.O. 1286.—Tliough, as was Inevitable, 
some national rancours still existed bc‘- 
tween iljc two people, the Welsh were now 
so completely subdued, that Edward found 
himself at liberty to go abroad to Interfere 
In the differences which hacl:iriscfj l>ctwcen 
Alphonso, king of Arragon, and Philip the 
Fair of France, who disputed the kingdom 
of Sicily. While Edward was engaged In 
settling this dispute, wlilch occupied him 
for nearly three years, his absence froju 
England liad given rise to numerous disor¬ 
ders and mischiefs. The administration of 
justice was i>penly defied by lawless l>auds ; 
and robberies had become nearly as com¬ 
mon jis they were l>efore ilic severe exam¬ 
ples made at the bcvluning of Ids reign. 

The disputes which e.xisted in Scotland 
about the crown of tliat kingdom gave Ed¬ 
ward an opportunity, of which ho was not 
slo%v to avail himself, to Interfere in the af¬ 
fairs of that nation ; and at every interfer¬ 
ence he ni.idc larger and more obvious 
claims, mit to the mere fealty of Its king, 
but to Its actual sovereignty. 

A.D. 12!)2.—The two principal competitors 
were Ballot and Dnice. It was agna-'d that 
Kiiward should arbitrate between them, a)id 
the castles of Scotland were put Into Ills 
Imnds. Tlds demand, alone, would go far 
to show Kdwaril's real intentions; yet, 
while he w.as fully bent upott subduing 
Sci>tland to his own rule, ho put the dis¬ 
pute uppn the true footing, as tliough he 
meant to act ju.stly, In the followtn.g ques¬ 
tion to the Commissioners appointed to re¬ 
port to him on the case, and to the princi¬ 
pal legists of Euro)’ 0 . Has a j)crson de¬ 
scended from an elder sl.ster, but farlhor 
rciimvcd by one degree, the preference as to 
succession to a kingdom, to otu.’ desecnUtHl 
from the younger sister, but one degree 
nearer to the common stock ? This ques¬ 
tion w.as an.-:wcrctl him In t)>e afTlrmatlve; 
and Ballol, being In the first c.ategorj*, was 
pr<»nonnred by Edward to be tlie rightful 
sovereign; a decision udneh .so mueli cn- 
ragj'd Bruce th;it ho joitied himself to lord 
Hastings, who was another claimant, but 
only for a portion of the kingdom, which 
he malntnlnotl to be divisible. 

A.D. 1293.—John Baliol h.ivlng taken the 
oath of fealty tr> Edw.ard as his feudal su¬ 
perior, wa< I'Ut into possession both of his 
tlirono and tlje fortresses of the kingdom. 
But Invlng thus far acted with apparent 
good faltli, Edward now began to exer¬ 
cise bis femlal authoritv In S'> vcxatlim.s 
I a mamier. that It was jultc evident he 
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iesired either to cause Hallol to throw up 
nis sovereignty In disgust, or to burst out 
Into ‘801110 sudden flood of mutiny,' 8urh 
ns would by the feudal usages cause the 
forfeiture of his flef. He gave every en¬ 
couragement to appeals to his authority 
from that of the Scottish king, harassed 
Baliol by repeated summonses to London 
upon matters ccniparativcly trivial, and in¬ 
stead of allowing him to answer by liispro- 
curntor, coniiiclled him toappcarpcrsonaliy 
at the liar of the English parliament. Such 
treatment could not fall to urge even the 
quiet temper tif Dallol into anger, and he at 
length returned into Scotland with the full 
dcteniiiimtion to abide the chances of a 
war rather than continue to endure such 
Insults. In this determination he was en¬ 
couraged bya dispute in which Edward was 
now involved In anotlicr quarter. 

It will readily be understood that in an 
ago in wiilch rohhery and violence were 
common on land, piracy and violence were 
no less cuminoii upon the sea ; and tmth 
French and Engllsli sailors were but too 
ready to engage in contests, without cai’c 
os to the possilile consequences to their 
respective countries. It chanced tliat a 
Norman and an English vessel met off 
Bayonne, and both sending a boat ashore 
for water the parties quarrelled at tlie 
spring. From words they proceeded to 
blows, and one of the Normans having 
drawn a knife, an Englishman closed with 
him: both fell and the Norman died on the 
spot; the English alleging that he acci¬ 
dentally fell upon his own knife, the Nor¬ 
mans loudly aftlrniiiig that he was stabl>cd. 
The Normans complained to king Philip, 
who bade them avenge themselve.s without 
troubling him. The words, if lightly spoken, 
were taken In all seriousness; the Nornians 
seized upon an Englisli ship, hanged some 
of the crew side by sido with an equal 
uumber of dogs, and dismissed the rest of 
the ship’s company, tauntingly assuring 
liicin that they had now satisfactorily 
avenged tlie Norman sailor who was killed 
fit Bayonne. 

When this Intclligenco reached the ma¬ 
riners of the Cinque ports they retaliated 
upon French vessels, and thus an actual 
war was soon raging between the two na¬ 
tions without a formal declaration of hos¬ 
tility having been made or sanctioned by 
eithersovereign. As tlieciuarrel proceeded 
It grew more and more sav.age; seamen of 
other nations look part in it, the Irisli and 
Dutch joining the Englisli, the Genoese 
and Flemish joining the French. At length 
an incident in this singular war rendered 
it Impossible for Edward and Philip any 
longer to remain mere spectators of it. A 
Norman fleet, numbering two hundred 
vessels, sailed sontliward for a cargo of 
wine, and to conveya considerable military 
force; and this powerful fleet seized on 
every English ship it met with, plundered 
the goods, and hanged the seamen. This 
news more than ever enraged the English 
sailors, wlio got together a well-maiinetl 
flt.*et of sixty sail, and went in quest of 
the Norm.ans, whom they met with ami de¬ 
feated. Mking or sinking most of the ves¬ 


sels; and these being closely slowed with 
military, and the English giving no quar¬ 
ter, it was asserted that the Norman loss 
was not less than fifteen thousand men : an 
enormous loss at any lime, but especially 
in an age when battles wliich altered the 
destinies of ompircs were fivcjueiitly de¬ 
cided at a far less expense of life. 

Philip now dom.-iiidcd ro<lress from Ed¬ 
ward, who coldly replied that the English 
courts were open to any Frenclnnan who 
had complaints to make; and then he 
offered to refer the whole quarrel to the 
pope, or to any ctirdinals whom himself 
and Philip might agree upon. But the 
parties most concerned in the quarrel were 
by this time too much enraged Co hold 
their hands on account of iicgoti.atioiis; 
and Philip, fliiding chat tlie violence was in 
no wise discountenanced by Edward, sum¬ 
moned him, as duke of Guieiiiic and vassal 
of Fr.ance, to ajipear In his liege lonl’s 
court at Paris and answer for the oflein es 
his subjects had committed. 

A. D. 12W.— The king instructed John 
St. John to put Guienne into a state of do 
fence, and at the same time endcavourcQ 
to w;irU off attack from it by sending his 
brother the carl of Lancaster to Paris to 
mediate with Philip. The eari of Lancaster 
having married the queen of Navarre, 
moiher of Jane, the queen of France, the 
latter offered him her aid In .aecomiiio- 
dating the dispute ; aiul thequecii dowager 
of Fruiice j<tiric(l lier, in all apparent good 
faith. But tlie two lu'iiicesscs were actiiic 
most insidiously. 'They assured the carl 
tliat if Edward would give Piiilip seizin or 
possession of Guienne, to heal the wound 
bis Inuiour had received from his sub-vas- 
sals of that province, Philip would at once 
he satisfied and immediately restore it. 
To this Edward agreed, and gave up tlie 
province as soon as his citatiim to Poris 
was withdrawn ; hut the iinmient he h.ad 
done so, he was ag.'iin cited, and on Ins 
non-api'e.irancc, condoiimed to f< irft-i c 
Guienne. The trick thus played by Philip 
was so precisely similar to th.at whicli 
Edward had himself planned for Scotland, 
that it is truly wonderful how <o;i<!tute a 
prince couUl ever have fallen blindfold into 
such an uncovered pit. 

A. D. —Edward sent an army t" 
Guienne, under the coiumaml of his iie- 
phew, John de Bretagne, earl of Kicliinond, 
liigctiier with Joliii St. John, and other 
oflicors «)f known courage and ability ; and 
as his projects on Scotland did not enable 
him to spare so many regular soldiers as 
were nctxled, he on this occasion oi>enetl 
all tlie gaols of Eiigl;iiul and addeii the 
most dcsiierateof their tenants to the force 
lie sent over to Prince. 

'Vhile a variety of petty acti<ms were 
carried on in Frince, Philip endeavoured 
U) cause a diversion in his favour by enter¬ 
ing into au alliance with Jolin Baliid, king 
of Scotland : and he, smartlitL' under tiie 
insults of Edward and longing f<ir re¬ 
venge, eagerly cnteii'd into this alliance, 
and strengthened It by stipulating a in.nr- 
riage between his own son ami the daughtOT 
of Charles de Valois. 
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A.D. im.—Conscious how deep was the 
offence he had given to IJaliol, EdwardImd 
too carefully watched him lobe unaware of 
Ills alliance with Fi-ance ; and having now 
obtained considerable supplies from lil$ 
p3rl(«i)i)ont, which was more popularly coin* 
posed than heretofore.he prepared to chas¬ 
tise Swtland on the slightest occasion, 
in the hope, therefore, of creating one, he 
sent a haughty message desiring Riliol, as 
n s vassal, to send him forces to aid him In 
his war with France. He next demaiidecl 
that the castles of Berwick, Roxburgh, 
and Jedburgh should ho placed hi Ills 
hands during the French war, ns security 
for the Scottish lldellty; and then sum¬ 
moned Ballol to appear before tbe ICngllsh 
parllainrnt at Newcastle. Bjillol, faithful 
to his own purpose and to the treaty that 
ho had made with Philip, comi)lled with 
none of these demands; and Edward h.aving 
Uius received the ostensible oifoncc which 
he desired, advanced upon Scotland wirli 
an army of thirty thousand foot and four 
Ihousand horse. 

The military skill of Ballol being held In 
no verj' high esteem In Scotland, a council 
of twelve of tlio mt)st eminent nobles was 
appointed to advise and assist him—in 
other words to act, for the time,at least, as 
* viceroys over him.' 

Under the management of this council 
vlgonms j>repanitloiis were made to oppose 
Edward. An army of forty thons.and foot 
niMl about live hundred horse marched, 
after a vain nml ii(*t very wisely planned 
attempt upon Carlisle, to defend the snuth- 
C:cstern pnivlnees threatened with Edward’s 
first attacks. Already, however, divisions 
l>effan to appear in llic Scottish councils ; 
and the Bruces, the earl of Marcli and 
Angus, nml other eminent Scots, saw so 
much danger to tludr country from such 
a divided host attempting to defend it 
against so powerftil a inonarcli, that tliey 
took the opportunity to make an early su]>- 
mlsslon to him. Edward liad crossed the 
Tweed at Oddstream wltlumt cx|)criencing 
any opposition of eltlicr woni or deed ; but 
here lie rec<‘jved a niagniloijuont letter 
from Ballol. who having obiaincil from 
pnfic Ci'lestinc an :ibs<ilutiiin of botli liim- 
self and Ills nation from the oatli tiiey 
liad taken, now soleiiiiily reiiounred tlie 
tioinage he liad done, and 6<deiiin]y delled 
Eilwnrd. 

Little rcgardlngmcrc words, Edward had 
from tlie tirst moment of coiiiniencing his 
enterprise been Intent upon deeds. Ber¬ 
wick had been taken by ass.ault, seven 
thousatid of tl )0 garrison put to the swonl, 
and Sir William Douglas, tlie governor, 
niailo prisoner: and now twelve thous;md 
tnen, under the ei>nitnan<l of the veteran earl 
Wnreiine, were despatched against Dunhar, 
whirl! was garrisoned hy tlu- very best of 
8 c«*tlnnd's nobility and gc-ntry. AlarmecI 
lest Dunbar should he taken, and their 
whole country tlius he laid open to the 
Kiiglisli, tiic Scots marched an iiniiien.se 
army to the relief of that place; but liie 
earl Warcime, tlmuffh bis numbers were 
Ml Inferior, ntfarke4l tliem so vigorou.'ily 
that tin y tied with a lossof twenty tIions.'Uid 


men ; and Edward with his main nnny 
comi ng tip on i he fo| lowing day, the garrison 
jicrcclvcd that further assistance was hope¬ 
less. and surrendered at discretion. Tlie 
castles of Roxburgh, Edlnhurgh, and Stir* 
ling now surronacred to Edward In mnid 
succession ; and all the southern parts ol 
Scotland being subdued, Edward sent dt*- 
tachmentsof Irish and Welsh, skilled in 
mountain warfare, to follow the fugitives to 
their recesses amidst the mountains and 
islets of the north. 

But the rapid successes which alrcJidy 
attended the arms of Edward had com¬ 
pletely astounded the Scots, and put them 
Into a st;iie of dopres^ion projiortioncd to 
the conndenco they had formerlv felt of 
seeing the invader beaten back. Their 
heavy losses and the dissensions among 
their leaders rendered It impossible for 
them to get together anything like an im¬ 
posing force; nml Ballol himself put the 
crowning stroke to his eouniry’s calamity 
by hastening, ere Die resources of his i>eo- 
pic could he fully ascertained, to make bis 
submission once umre to that invader tu 
whom he had but lately sent so loud and .so 
gratuitous u detlaneo. He not merely .apo- 
Uurlsed In tlie most humble terms for ids 
breach of fealty to Ids llegc lord, but made 
a solemn ami tiiinl surremlcrof his erown ; 
:in<l Edward, liaviiigreceived the lumingeof 
tlie king, marched mirtliward only to be re¬ 
ceived witli likehumility by the people.not 
a man of whom .approached him but to pay 
Intn homage or tender him service. Having 
tliu?, to all outward appearance, at least, 
reduced Scotland to the most perfect obe¬ 
dience, Edward marched Ids army south 
and returned to Englami, carrying with liini 
the ccicluatcd Inautruratlon stone of the 
Scots, to wldch tliere was a superstition 
att.aelicd, tint wherever this stone should 
be, (liere slioiiNl be tlie govcriimeut of 
Seoflami. (.’onsldering tiie great power 
which such legends bad at that time, Ed¬ 
ward was not to blame, perliaps, for this 
capture: but the s-aiiie cannot be said of 
his wanton order for the destruction of tlie 
national records. 

Ballol, tliongli his weak character must 
have very efTeriually placetl him beyond tbe 
fear or siHpielon of Edward, was conllncd 
ill llic Tower of London for two years, at 
the end of which time be was allowed to 
retire to France, where be remained dur¬ 
ing tbe n’^r «if ids life in tint private 
station for wideli bis limited talents and 
his timid temper fitted 1dm. The govern¬ 
ment of Scotland was intrusted to curl 
Waronne, who, l)oth from policy and pre¬ 
dilection, took care that Etiglislimen were 
preferred to all oillces of prolit and of in- 
Ilueiice. 

In Gidcnnc Edward's arms had been le<s 
sueces.-ful ; Ids brother the earl of Lancas¬ 
ter had at first obtaiiual some advantages; 
but, lie dying, tbe earl of Lincoln, who 
succeeded to the command, was not able 
to make any progress. Edwanl's success 
iti Wales and Scollaml had, however, made 
idm more Ilian ever impatient of failure, 
and be now projceieil such a confederacy 
against tile king of Frame lis be imagined 
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fiiuld not fall to wiestTouicniio from him. 
It) pursuance of this plan, he gave his 
daughter tlic ]>rlnce.ss Elizaheth l» Johi), 
rarl of Holland ; and at the Miino time sil- 
imlatcd to pay to (?uy, carl of Handers, the 
sum of 75.0001 ns ins subsidy for jonimg 
him In the Invasion of the territory of tlmir 
common enemy. Philip of France. Ed- 
tv.ird’s plan, a very feasible one. was to 
assomlite all Ills allies and march against 
Philip’s own capital, wlicn Philip Wiiuhi 
nio«t probably be glad to remove the threat¬ 
ened danger from himself by giving up 
tbilcnnc. As a large sum of money was 
rennisltc to carry out the king’s designs, he 
applied to parliament, who granted hlin- 
thc barons and knights a twelfth of all 
moveables, and the boronchs an eighth. 
Hut If the king laid an unfairproportion of 
Ms charges upon the boroughs, he pro- 
i.oecd still more unfairly to tax the elergj', 
from whom he demanded a fifth of their 
moveables. Pope Boniface VI11, on mount¬ 
ing the papal throne had Issued a bull for¬ 
bidding the i>rlnccs of all Christian nations 
to tax the clergy without the express con¬ 
sent of Konie, and c<iually forbidding the 
clergy to pay anv tax unless so sanctioned ; 
and the English clergy gladly sheltered 
themselves under that bull, now that the 
king proposed to burthen them so shame¬ 
fully out of all proportion to his charges 
upon other orders of his subjects. Though 
Edward was much enraged at the tacit op¬ 
position of the clergy, he did not instantly 
proceed to any violence, hut caused all the 
bams of the clergy to be locked up and 
prohibited all payment of rent to them. 
Having given thus much intimation of his 
determination to persist in liis demand, he 
appointed anew synod to confer with him 
upon its rca-sonableness; but Robert de 
■Wlnchetsea, archbishop of Canterbury, wlio 
had suggested to Boniface that bull of 
Mbich the clergy were now availing them-1 
selves, plainly told the king that the clergy 
owed obedience to both a temporal and a 
spiritual sovereign, and that the obedience, 
(hie to the former wouhl bear no compari¬ 
son as to Importance with that which was 
due to the latter; and that consequently 
It was Impossible that they cimld pay a 
tax demanded by the king when they 
were expressly forbidden to pay it by the 
pope, 

A.i>. 1207.—Really in need of money, and' 
at the same time equally desirous of avoid¬ 
ing an opeji quarrel with the pope on the 
one hand, and of making any concessions 
to obtain a relaxation of his bull on the 
other, Edward grimly replied that they who 
Would not support tlie civil power could 
not fairly expect to be protected by It. He 
accordingly gave orders to all his judge.s to 
consider the clergy as wholly out of his 
protection. He, of course, was obeyed to 
the letter. If anyone had a suit against a 
clerk the plaintiff was sure of success, what¬ 
ever the merits of his case, for neither the 
defendant nor his witness could be heard ; 
on the other hand, no matter how grossly a 
clerk might have been wronged in matters 
not cognizable by the ecclcainstlcal court-', 
cJl redress was rcfu3cd him zx the very 


threshold of those courts whose doors were 
tiirown open to the meanest layman in the 
land. 

Of such a state of things the people, al¬ 
ready sufllclently prone to pluiuler, were 
not .slow to avail themselves; and to be a 
clerk and to be plundered and insulted 
were pretty nearly one and the same thing. 
The rents both in money and kind were 
cutoff from tLcconvcnts ; and if themonks, 
Inperllof beingstarvedat home,rode forth 
in search of subsistence, robbers, embol¬ 
dened by the king’s rule, if not actually 
l)romptcd by his secret orders, robbed them 
jiitilessly of money, apparel, and horses, 
and sent them back to their convents still 
poorer and in more jiiilable pliglit than 
they had left them. The archbishop of 
Canterbury issued a general cxcommunlc.v 
tion against all who took part in these 
sliamohil proceedings; hut it was little at- 
temded to, and had no effect in checking 
the spoliation of the clergy, upon which the 
king looked with the utmost Indifference, 
or, rather, with the double satisfaction 
arising from feeling that tJie losses of the 
clergy would at length induce them to sub¬ 
mit, even in despite of their veneration for 
the pui'al commands, and that the people 
wore thus gradually accustoming them¬ 
selves to look with less awe upon the pai>al 
power. 'Wliethcr, in wishing the latter con 
summation Eilward wished wisely for Ids 
successors we need not now stay to discuss; 
In anticipating the former eonsummation 
lie most assuredly was quite correct; for 
the clergy soon began to grow weary of a 
passive struggle in which they were being 
tortured imperceptibly and IncesBanily, 
without eliiicr the dignity of martyrdom 
or the hope of Its reward. Tlic northern 
province of York had from the first palo 
the fifth demanded by tlie king, not in any 
preference of his orders to those of the pope, 
nor, certainly, with any peculiar and i)cr- 
sonal predilection for being taxed beyond 
their ability, but bcc.iuse their iiroximity 
to Scotland g.ivc them a fearful i>crsotial 
interest in tlie ability of the king to li;ivc 
sufilcient force at his conMiiaiid. 'J'he 
blshojis of .Salisbury and Ely, and some 
others, next came in and offered not indeed 
literallij to disobey tlie pope by paying the 
fifth (iircclly to Edward, but to deposit 
equivalent sums In certain aiipointed places 
whence they could he taken by the king's 
collectors. Those who could not cnminaiid 
ready money for this sort of commutation 
of the king’s demand privily entered into 
recognizances for the payment at a future 
time, and thus either directly or indirectly, 
mediately or immediately, the whole of 
the clergy paid the king's evoridtaiit de¬ 
mand, though reason warranted them In a 
resistance which liad the formal sanction, 
nay lheexpre«s command, of their spiritual 
sovereign. In this we see a memorable in¬ 
stance of the same pouor applied to dif¬ 
ferent men; the power that would have 
crushed the weak John, however just hi- 
cause, was now, with a grim ami triurai>h 
ant conremi't, set at nought by the intrepid 
and politic Edward, tliougli it opposed hiii- 
in a demand wbi.li was I'oth shamefuj li 
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lU extent and Illegal even In the manner Gascon iv>rtln\i of his expedition; hnt tfc^ 
of Us imposition. opposition was yet not at an end; for the 

. i this assistance the supplies two earls now refused to perform their 
• ui obtahiril still fell far short duty on the ground that their ancestors 

of his necessities, and the manner In which had never served in Flanders. Not know- 
he contrived to make up the dltfcrcncc was Ing how far the same spirit might have 
characterised by the Injtistice which was spread, Edward feared to proceed to extre* 
the one great blot upon wlmt would other- mltles, aggravated and annoying as this 
wise have been a truly glorious reign, disobedience was, but contented himself 
Though the merchants had ever shown with api)ointingGeoffrey deGeynevUlc and 
great willingness to assist him, he now ar- Thomas de Berkeley to act for the recusant 
bUrarily fixed a limit to the exportnthm of olhcers on the present occasion ; for as the 
wool, and as arbitrarily levied a duty of otneers of marshal and constable were he- 
forty shillings on each sack, being some- redlurj', ho could only have deprived the 
thing more than a third of Its full value 1 offenders of them by the extreme measure 
Nor did hts injustice stop here; this, in- of attainder. UefartherfoUow'ed up this 
deed, was the least of It: for he immediate- conciliatory policy by taking the primate 
ly afterwards seized all the wool that ro- into favour again, in hope of thus securing 
malned In the kingdom, andall the leather, the Interest of the church; and heassem- 
and sold them for his own bencHt. The bled a great meeting of the nobles in 
sheriffs of each county were empowered to Westminster Hall, to whom he addressed 
seize for him two thousand quarters of a speech in apology for what they might 
wheat and tw*o thousand of oats. Cattle deem exceptionable In his conduct. Ho 
andothcr requisites were seized in the same pointed nut how strongly the honour of the 
wholesale and unceremonious fashion ; ami crown and the nation demanded the war. 
though those seizures were made uitder like measures he proposed to take, and how 
promise to pay, the sufferers naturally Injposslble It was to take those measures 
placed Utile reliance upun such promise without money; heat the same time pro- 
made under sucJi circumstances. In ro- tested, that should heever return he would 
cruiting his army Edward acte<i quite as take care that every man should be relm- 
arbitrarily as in provisionlug it; compel- bursed, and that wherever there was a 
Hng every proprietor of land to pay the wrong in his kingdom that wrong should be 
yearly value of twenty pounds, either to redressed. At the same time that he made 
v?rve In person or And a proxy, even thougli these promises and assured his hearers that 
ale land were not held by mlllbiry tenure, they might rely upon his fulfilment of them, 
Nutwithsiandiiig the great popularity of he strongly urged them to lay aside all ani- 
EdwMol, and the terror of his power, he mositles.among themselves, and only strive 
could not under such clrcumst.anccsof pn>- with each <*thcr who should do most t*>- 
vocatlon prevent the people from nmnnur- wards preserving the peace and upholding 
ing: nor were the murmursconflncdto the the credit of the nation, to be faithful to 
poorer sort or to thosewhowerc personally him during his aUsence, and, In the event 
sufferers from the king’s arbitrary conduct, of his falling Id battle, to be faithful to his 
but the highest nobles also feitthe outrage son. 

that was committed upon the general prln- Though there was something extremely 
ciple of liberty. Of this feeling Edward touching lu the politlcpleaUmgof the king, 
was made aware as soon as ho had com- coining ns it did from a man usn.ally so 
pletcd his preparations. He divided his fierce and rcsolufo, his arbitrary conduct 
forces Into two armies, intending to assail had injured too widely, and stung too dcei>- 
France on tho side of Flanders with one of ly, to admit of words, however pathetic, 
them, and to send the other to assail It on winning him back the friendship or Dis 
tho side of Gascony. But when everything people; and just as he was embarking at 
was ready and tho troops actually asseiu- Wlncholst-a, a remonstrance which Hcre- 
ble<l on the 8ca-* oast, Roger Blgod, earl of ford and Norfolk had framed was presented 
Norfolk and marsh.al of England, and Bo- to hirn In the r names aiid in thosouf ot ^ 


attend uDnii his i>cr:»nn aurinR ms w.irs. anu va 

MUleuecdto he thwarlcil. the king and his 

greatly enraged at tills refusal, .and in the and tliey demanded redress of these great 
high words that passed upon the oci^lon and m.an f«t 


iTr u- I a I wMl neither go nor hang ’ and to avail himself, seeing that he amio nci- 

by the moral effort this dispute had upon aiid their partiaana 

men’s mluds, Edward now gave up the But the luo cans mm vuw* . 
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were rcsoIvciJ tliat the kind’s emtuirkaiion 
should mtherserve tl>an Injure their cause: 
and when the i>rlnce of Wales and thego- 
vcrnmetit smunioned tliem to meet in par¬ 
liament they did so with a perfect army of 
aitendants, horse and ftmt, and would not 
oven enter the city until the guardianship 
of the gates was given up to them. The 
council hesitated to trust so much to men 
who luid assumed so hostile an attitude; 
hut the arrl>bfshop of Canterburj-, who 
sided with the earJs, overruled all objec¬ 
tions and argued away all doubts ; the gates 
were given into the custody of the malcon¬ 
tents, and thus both the prince and the 
parliament were virtually put into their 
power. 

That power, however, they used with an 
honourable moderation, demauding only 
that the two charters should be aoicmnly 
confirmed by the king and duly observed 
h)r the time to come; that a clause should 
DC added to the Great Charter securing the 
people from being taxed without Die con¬ 
sent of parliament; and that they wno had 
refused to attend the king to Flanders 
should be held harmless on that account 
and received Into the king's favour. Both 
the prince of Wales and Ins council agreed 
to these really just and moderate terms; 
but when they were submitted ;o Edward, 
n Flanders, he at first objected to agree to 
Lbeni, and even after three days’delibera¬ 
tion he was only with difilcuUy persuaded 
to do so. 

The various Impcdimentswhiclj the king 
had met with In England caused him to 
reach Flanders too late In the season for 
any operations of Importance; and enabled 
riiilip to enter the Low Countries before 
his arrival, and make himself master, in 
succession, of Lisle, St. Oincr's, Ctnirti ai, 
and Ypres. The ai)i>earanee of Edward 
with an English army of fifty thousand 
men put an end to this march of prospe¬ 
rity ; and I’hilip not only was compelled to 
retreat on France, but bad every reason to 
fear that he sbould he early Invaded there. 
Edward, however, besides being anxious 
for England, exposed .as it was to the hos¬ 
tilities of the Scots, was disappointed of a 
considerable force for the aid ofwliich he 
had paid a high price to Adolph, king of 
iho Romans; and botli monarchs being 
thus disposed to at least temporary peace, 
they agreed to a truce of two years and 
to submit their‘luarrel to the judgement 
of the pope. 

A.n. 1298.—Though both Edward and 
Pliillp expressly maintained that they re¬ 
ferred their quarrel to the i»ope, not as ad¬ 
mitting the papal right to interfere In the 
temporal affairs of the nations, hut a- re¬ 
specting his personal wisdom ami justice, 
he was too anxious to be seen by the world 
in the character of mediator between two 
such powerful princes, to make any exceiv 
tinn to the terms upon which his mediation 
was accepted. He e.xuiniiied their dif¬ 
ferences, and proposed that a permanent 
peace should be made by tliom <in ilie fol¬ 
lowing terms; viz., that Edward, who was 
now a widower, should espouse Margaret, 
sister of Philip, and that the prince of 


W.ales should espouse I.sal)ella, daughter of 
Philip, and that Guienne should be re.-tor- 
ed to England. Philip wished to include 
the Scots in his peace with Edw-ard, l>ui 
ilie latter was loo iiivetcTate against Scot 
land to listen to that ]>roposal, and after 
some discussion the peace was made, 
Philip abandoning the Scots, and Edward 
in turn ah.nidoniug the Flemings. So car^ 
less of their allies aro even '.he greatest 
monarchs when their own interests call for 
the .‘iacrillce of those allies ! 

It is but seldom that projects of conquest 
will bear scrutiny; still more seldom that 
they merit praise. But certainly, looking 
merely at the geograpliic.al relations of 
England and Scotland, it Is impossible to 
deny that the latter seems iniendod by 
nature to form one kingdom with the 
former. It is probable that Scotland 
would never have made a struggle after the 
too prudent sulunission of John Balio], had 
the Ellgli^h rule been wisely managed. But 
earl Warenne was obliged by failing health 
to retire from the bleak climate of Scot¬ 
land; and Ormesby and Cressiiigham, who 
were then left in possession of full autho¬ 
rity, used, or rather abused It In such wise 
as to arouse to hate and indignation all ( 
high-spirited Scots, of wliatever rank, and 
of whatever moderation In their former 
temper towards England. Their slinneful 
and pcrj'Ctual oppressions, in fact, excited 
so general a feeling of hostility, tliai only 
a leader had been for some time wanting to 
produce an armed revolt, and such a leader 
at length apper.red in the person of the af¬ 
terwards famous William Wallace. 

William Wallace, a gcmlcinari of mode¬ 
rate fortune, but of mi ancient and lionour* 
able family in the west of Scotland, tlioiigli 
hiselforis «nj behalf of his country deserve 
at least a part of the enthusiastic praise 
which ills countrymen bestow upon l»im, 
would prttbably have died unknown, and 
without one patriotic struggle, but for that 
which often leads to patriotic eIToris~a 
private quarrel. Having, like ti>o many of 
ills fellow-conntrymt'n, been grossly In¬ 
sulted by an English ofilcer, Wallace killed 
him on the spot. Under so tyrannous a 
rule as that of the Engli.sh in Scotland, 
such a deed left ilie doer of it but little 
mercy to hope; and W.illaccbetook himself 
to the woods, resolved, as his life was al¬ 
ready forfeit to the law, to sell it as dearly 
as possible, and to do away with whatever 
obloquy might attach to his first act of 
violence by mixing up fiw the future his 
own cause with that of liis country. Of 
singular bodily as well as mental powers, 
and having a perfect acquaintance with 
every moriss and mountain path, the sud¬ 
denness with which Wallace, with the small 
i>and of outlaws he at first collected round 
him, fell npnn the English oppressors, and 
the invariable facility and safety with 
which he made good his retreat, soon made 
him looked up to by men who longed for 
thedeliverance of their country, and cared 
not if they owed it even to a hand guilty 
of dolibeniie murder. The followers of 
Wallace thus speedily bec.'iine tiiore and 
more numerous, and tiviin the more out 
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law s band grew at length to the patriot’^ 1 tVarenne, as to mislead even that vetemn 

rojumandcr Into an error as glaring as lo 
Rvery now success with which Wallace Its consequence It was mischievous, 
struck terror Into the hearts of the Englisli Urged by Cressinghain, Warenne, who 
Increased the admiration of hls country* had advanced to Cambuskenneth, on tlie 
men ; hut though the nujubertif hisadher* banks of the Forth, resolved to assail Wal* 
cuts was perpetually on the Increase, for a lace, who had most skItfuUy and strongly 
long time he was not joint'd by any men of posted himself on the opposite hank. Sir 
fjvnk and consequence suniclent to stamp Richard Lundy, a native Scotchman, hut 
hls exertions with a national character, sincerely and zealously attached to the 
But this great diniculty was at length ro- English catise, In vain i>oUited out to Wa- 
niovcd from hls pallj. After a variety of rennethedlsadvantagcsundcrwhlchhowas 
minor successes he prepared hls followers about to make the attack. The order wa» 
to attack Scone, which was held by the given, and the English began their march 
hated English justiciary Ormeshy ; and that over the bridge which crossed the river at 
tyrannical person being infortnetl hy ills that point. Wallace allowed tho leading 
spies of the deadly Intentions of Wallace divisions to reach his side of the river, 
towards him, was so alarmed, that he pro* hut before they could fully form In order of 
clplUiiely departed Into England : and hls battle he gave the word, hls in)ops nished 
example was closely followed by all the upon the English In overwhelming force, 
Immi.'dlatc accomplices and tools of his and In an Incredibly short time tho battle 
cruelty and tyranny. hec.ame a mere rout, tho English flying in 

ThepanlclllglitnfOrmeshyaddcdgrcatly every direction, and thousands of them 
to tho effect which tlie courage ami cbn* being put lo the sword or drowned in their 
duct of Wallace had already produced upon vain ‘'ndcav<mrs to escape from their en- 
tho minds of hls fellinv-comitrynien ; and raced enemies. Cressingimm, who behaved 
even the great, who hitherto had deemed with much gallantry during the short hut 
it pnident to keep aloof from him, now murderous cotifllct.wasamongthenumher 
showed him both sympathy and conndcnce. of the Engll.'Jh slain; and so Inveterate 
Sir William Douglas openly joined him, and merciless was tho hatred with which 
and KcthortBrvn’esecretlyencouragedhlm; his lyraimy had Inspireil the Scots, that 
the smaller gentry and tho people at large they actually flayed hls corpse and had hls 
gave liim the full ronfldcjjcc and support skin tanned and converted into girths and 
ofwhlcltthe efforts he liad already made belts. The great loss sustained by the 
proved him capable of profiting; and so English upon the field, and the complete 
general was tho Scottish movcmeii*., that panlcintowhlrhthesurvivorswercthrown, 
‘ in a short Umo the Kucllsli government left Warenne no alternative hm to retreat 
was virtually at an end in Scotland. The Into England. The castles of Berwick and 
more sJinguine among the Scotsalrcady 1)0- Roxburgh were speedily taken, and Scoi- 
gan to hope that their country’s lndep<‘ti- land saw herself fn-e ojicc more, and loudly 
deuce wiis completely reestablished, but hailed Wallace as her deliverer. The title 
the wiser and more cxi>cri»’nccd judged that of regent w.as bestowed upon him hy accla- 
England would not thus c:isily part with a maiion; and both from being elated by hls 
coiifiucst sodesirablcand, perhaps, even cs- aliDost marvellous success, and from the 
eenilal to hcrown national .safety; and their absolute famine which prevailed in Scot- 
ludgemeiit wa.« soon justified by theappear* land, he w.as m)W induced to carrj' tho war 
mice of earl Warcjjne at Irvine, in Annan- into England. Re accordingly marched 
dale with an armvofupwardsof forty thou- his troops across the border,mid,spreading 
sand men ; a force whirh, if prudently used them over the northern count lesplundercd 
under *lic existing clrcumst.aticcs, must and destroyed wltlumt mercy, tillatlength 
on tlie Instantliavcumloneall that Wallace liaviiiL'penetrated .as far as the bishoprick 
had as yet doin'for tlie enfranchisement of of Durham, he obtameil enormou.s bootj, 
hls country. For the mere appearance of with which he returned in triumph to 
go vast and well-appointed an army, under Scotland. 

the command of a b'.uier of the known Tho nows of this great triumph of the 
valour and ability of Warenne, struck such .'irots reached Mwaru uhile in Flanders 
terror Into many of the Scottish nobles where, fortunately, he had just completed 
wliohad joined Wallace, that they ha.stened a truce 


presslons had only been soconu to t .o^ ^^Vt time ber.wc to be 

iuOucnco 'uvt-r I ;ci7,c.l; thus k.uling the more Banpilr.. 
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wnonff Uio isufTercT!* t«i J.eliovo, ami to i>er- 
eiuulo otlicrs. lliut If iMlnidrd to f'T 
llio Koodrt llius violently To lUo 

iioMea lio finally eudeavourca to rocom- 
meiid lilmj<flf by soIcmiih i)rofessJt>ii8 of Ins 
tUdormlimtIon to observe the rliarters : and 
liiivlJiK tbu8 Inpratiarod himself with all 
orders of men. he made extensive levies 
and prepanitions for the re-cominest of 
Sridliiiid, apalnst wlileli he was soi)n en¬ 
abled to march with :m army of nearly a 
hundred thousand men. 

The mapnitude ami excellent et|uipment 
of Edward’s force was not Ills iOily ad¬ 
vantages ; dlsseii'loiis were rife and fierce 
among the Seois at the very moment when 
it was olivlons that nothing hut the most 
unanimous and disinterested zeal could 
give lln-m even a chance of success. Wal¬ 
lace had done wonders in raising his count ry 
from the extreme degradation and despair 
In which he h.ad found her; but then Wal¬ 
lace was only the son of a private gentle¬ 
man, and his elevation to the important 
post of reeeiit gave tleep olfence to ihc 
jimud nohility. each of whom deemed liini- 
Belf more worthy than the <ith«'r. l‘er- 
reiving both the cause tind the danger of 
tlio divided sidrit, Wallace showed himself 
truly nohle In soul, hy illsinierestedly re- 
Blgiiingtho authority he had so well woti, 
ami retaining only the command of his im¬ 
mediate followers, who would have obey- 
eil no other cominamler: and the chief 
nutliority was divided between Cummin of 
Jladcnoch and tlie steward of Ibideiioch, 
who agreed In concent nt I tig all the Si*otti>h 
forces at Falkirk, iliere to aw.-iii the attack 
of the English. Each of tlie .Scottish com- 
mamlcrs-ln-cliief lieaded a great division 
of their army, while a third division w;is 
under tlie Immediate command of Wallace 
himself. Tlie pikemeii formed the front 
of each division, and the intervals hetwi'cii 
the three were occupied by strong bodies 
of archers ; and as the English liad a vast 
superiority in cavalry, the whole front of 
the Scottish position was proteeteil as well 
as possible by stakes strongly secured to 
each other by ropes. 

Edward, on arriving In front of his enemy, 
formed his army, also, into three divisions. 
IllsarcluTS, probably the most skilful In 
the world, commenced the att.ack, and so 
galled the Scottish bowmen, that they were 
speedily seized with a panic and Ileil from 
the Held. The fearful sliower of the Eng- 
Ilsli bolts and arrows was now turned U]U)ii 
the Scottish pikemen, and the charge of 
the English pikcineu and cavalry followed 
up the advantage thus obtained. The 
Scots fought bravely and svell, but the 
superiority of the English, In di.seiptiiie 
and equipments as well ns in number.', 
was so great, that the utmost efforts of 
the Scots were in vain, and they were 
at length completely routed, with a loss 
of 10,000 men, but which the popular 
lameiiiation nitcd as high as fifty thou¬ 
sand. 

Even 111 this appallingsceiieof confusion 
and slaughter, Wallace contrived to keep 
his division unliroken, and to le:ul It in 
good order behind the river Carruii, lining 


the hank of that river in such wise as to 
render the attack of the English liiglily 
perilous, if not a«'tually impractic.ahle. 

An Interview here look pl.ace between 
Wallace ami young Biuce, uho, desidtehls 
own liigli hirih ami notweak claim upon 
the Scottish royalty, w.as then serving in 
Eilward’s army. The account given by tlie 
Scottish hi>iori.ans of tliis interview is so 
jirecise as to l>e somewhat suspicions, esjie- 
ci.ally as .autliors <|uite as creilihle alhrin 
tliat IJruce was not Hien with tlie English 
army, or even In th.at part of the country. 
If, however, the interview took ).lace, the 
stihseqiieiit condiiet of llrucc sleo\>, that, 
so far fr-iiii suceeeding in hi.s i'lideavour to 
induce W.illace to struggle no longer for 
hi.s country's indeiu ndence. lie was hlmsi'lf 
fonverteil hy the great hero to a nobler 
w.'iy of iliinkiiig. 

A. I). rJ'.'H.—While Wallace still remainetl 
nncoiirjiu'iaal .and in some force, ICdward 
felt iliat his triumph was not com))lete; 
but after having .‘subjected tlie south of 
Scotland, Eilward w.as obliged, by slieer 
want of provisions, to iiiardi Iiis troops 
b:u-k into Eiiel.-md, and to h ave the north 
of Scoll.nid still uncoiiquered. 

A.I), laoo.—The Scots having in vain 
.a]>plied for aitl to Phili)) of Ei ince, now 
lietook llu-iii'elves to tlie medi.ation of 
itoiiie ; ami IJonifaoc wrote on tlu-ir behalf 
a long .and justly argued letliT to Edward, 
in wliicli he slroiigly put forwaiai all the 
solid arguineiits that exi.'tcd .aualnst liis 
equally unjust and .arroe.ant cl.aiin to Scot¬ 
land. Hut as tin* amhiiion of Ilonifare 
wa> fully tapial to his ability, he weakc'ued 
the justice of hlsopimsltion to thearrog.ant 
claim of Edward, by juitting forward .an 
ociually arrogant and unfoumled one on t lie 
part of Uoini’, to M'hicli he a'serted Scot- 
l.aiiil to liave hy riglit apiiertained from the 
most remote antlipiity. 

The real claim of Edward w.as plainly 
founded upon the riglit of tiic stronge.'i; 
Ills only jusiillc.ation was to he found In 
tlic geograpliieal connection of Scotland 
and England. Hut, in nqilying to tlic 
letter of the pi>i'(', Edward advanced argu¬ 
ments which Wore quite tis n’lnark.alile for 
gnive and .absurd assunince as even tlie 
claim of tlie iiope himself. Commencing 
Willi Brutus tlic Trojan, Edward cited Jiiul 
assumed historical sayings and doings 
down to the time of Henry II. In support 
of his claim; hut carefully leaving out 
everything that told for Scotland, thoiieh 
he coiiniieiiccd liis elaborate document liy 
a solemn ajipeal to the Alniiebty to witness 
his sincerity and good faith I It is still 
more extraordinary that Edward's preten¬ 
sions were backed by no fewer than a hun¬ 
dred and four barons, who to his defence 
of his claims, added, that though they had 
cotidcscended to justify them to Boniface, 
they l)y no means acknowledged his right 
to judge, and that if their sovereign were 
willing to give up the prerogatives which 
tliey were determined at all hazards and 
all sarrillce.s to uphold, they for their parts 
would ill no wise allow him to do so. 

A.n. lao.'i.— Willie Edward was thu.s en¬ 
deavouring to give to a politic and tempt- 
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lug usurpation the character of a just and 
ancient claim, the Scots, relieved from his 
iinmedlatc and fntal acti\it\\ wore exartingr 
themselves for aju>ther effort in l>ehalf of 
their national Independence. John Cmn- 
inln was made regent, and he did not con¬ 
tent himself with keeping a force together 
in the north, but made frcuueni incursions 
upon the subdued southern provinces. 
Jolin de Segrave, wliom Edward had left 
as his representative In Scotland, at length 
led out his army to oppose the Scots, and 
n long and sanguinary action took place at 
Uoslln, near Edlnburuh, In whlcli the 
English were completely defeated, and the 
wh«)le of the southern jirovinces freed from 
them by the regenr. 

Edward, to his infinite Indignation, now 
perceived that ho had not to complete 
merely, but actually to recommence, tlie 
c(ui«|uest of this i)nive people, and he made 
preparations for so doing with his accus¬ 
tomed vigour and activity. Assembling 
naval ns well as military forces, he entered 
Scotland with a large army, whicli his 
navy, sailing along the coast, pnt out of all 
danger as regarded want of provision. The 
Buia-rlorlty which this arrangement gave 
to Edward rendered tho resistance of the 
Scots ns hopeless ns It was gallant. 
Place after place w;ls taken, tho chieftains 
in succession fell into utter despair, and 
CuiMinln himself and his most zealous 
friends at length submitted. But though 
Eihvard had marched trlumpluintly from 
one end of the country to tlie other, and 
' had received the submission of the ablest 
and the bravest, liU comiuest w:is still in¬ 
complete, for Wallace was still at liberty 
and was still undaunted. 

A.l>. liKM'i.—Edward on many occasions 
during his busy reign displayed great 
talents, but Ills really clear judgement was ' 
usually vaiKiulshed when it became Opposed 
by ills llerce love of orldtrary rule. He had 
novv done cnnugli to display liis power, and 
Ills truest policy would have been to cn- 
dcavonr to reconcile the existing gencrar 
tion of Scots to their loss of real Indepen¬ 
dence by Mattering them with as much ns 
possilileof the appe.arance of it, by govern¬ 
ing tlieni by ilieir own laws, and )>y In¬ 
dulging them in their national customs, 
until, habliu.'itcd to rule and iiiMuenccd Iiy 
tlie propensity of Imitation, which Is every¬ 
where 80 strong, tliey sliould gradually as- 
slitillate themselves In those respects to 
their conijuerors. But this slow though 
I sure process did not accord with his pas- 
sliuiatc disposition ; and he not only made 
^ sweeidiig alterations In tlie Scotch laws, 
i but still more deeply wounded the national 
I pride liy the malignant zeal with which he 
destroyed all their most precious records, 
ami most valued documents. 

Uy this Injudicious cruelty ho powerfully 
excited the hatred of the Scots, and that 
hatred was now pushed to Us utmost excess 
liy what even .an English hisioriaii canotily 
term the murder of the brave Imt unfortu¬ 
nate Wallace. Uesolved never to despair 
of his country, and never to cease In his 
exertions for her imt wlicn he should ce;vse 
to live, 'Wallaccsouglitshelterlii the moun¬ 


tain fastnesses, confiding the secret of his 
retreat to only a few upon whom he thought 
that he could impllcUIy rely, and watched 
eagerly and hopefully for some opportunity 
of again rousing Scotland to resistance. 
But the an.xiety of Edward to get Into his 
power tills most formidable enemy to him, 
because most devoted friend to his native 
land, led liim to hold out the promise of 
such reward and favour to wliomsoever 
would put Wallace Into his power, that a 
traitor was unhappily found even among 
the mere handful of Scots to whom the 
power of being thus treacherous was con¬ 
fined. The man to whose name tills in¬ 
famy attaches was Sir John Monteith, an 
Intimate and confidential friend of Wal¬ 
lace. This dastardly and treacherous per¬ 
son revealed the place of the patriotic chief¬ 
tain's shelter, and he was seized, loaded 
with Irons, and sent to Tmndon. Distin¬ 
guished :is Edward liimsclf was forcourage, 
the almost romantic bravery and devotloa 
of Wallace might have been expected to 
liavcexcited his adminitiou, It Is scarcely 
possible to read tills portion of our history 
without, for Edward's own s.ake, feeling 
sliocked ami disappointed at tlie uuknight- 
ly want of generosity hedlsplayed. Had be 
kept Wallace even a close i>risoner, though 
the wrongdoer would still have been exor¬ 
cising the unjust rlglit of the strongest, 
Edward had been excusable, as it was (juite 
obvious that so long as Wallace was at li¬ 
berty, the comiuest of Scotland was not se¬ 
cure for a sltigle day. But the courage and 
perseverance which ought to have secured 
Edward's sympathy, only excited liis im¬ 
placable hatred ; and the unfortunate Scot¬ 
tish patriot, after the mere mockery of a 
trial for treason and rebellion against that 
power to wbicli ho had never made sul»- 
mlsslun, w.as publicly beheaded on Tower- 
hill. 

If Edward hoped by this shameful seve¬ 
rity to put an end to the Scottish hopes 
and determination, ho was signally mis¬ 
taken ; the dying resentment of (he people 
was aroused; even those who had been 
foremost in envying the supremacy of Wal¬ 
lace now joined in deploring his fate, and 
the genenU mind was imt into tlie most 
favourable state fur Insuring welcome and 
support to the next ciiampion of indepen¬ 
dence, who soon presented himself in the 
person of lloberi Bruce. 

A.u. lyOG. —Uobert Bruce, grandson of 
the o|>ponont of Baliol, was now, by the 
decease of i>oth his gnuidfrither audfallior. 
the inheritor of, at least, a plausible 
claim to the Scottish crown, and had there¬ 
fore a personal as well as a patriotic mo¬ 
tive for opposing the tyranny of Edward. 
Tiiouch he was himself i)ersonally well 
treated : tliough, indeed, he was viewed less 
as a prisoner at large than as a favoured 
native iiolile, Bruce could not but feel dis¬ 
gust and indignation at the numerous cru¬ 
elties of Edward, crowned as they wore by 
llic murder of Wallace ; and after having 
long pondered the subject, he detennlacd 
succeed to that hero in liis task, even al 
tlie risk of succeeding also to his violent 
end. Tills determination Bruce confided to 
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^^TTTnHni&te friend John Cumnilti, who ap- 
of tlB design and encouraged him It) 
^WhcUierCummin from the ilrst llsieiied 
oniy W hetray, or whctiier lie at tlrst en¬ 
ter^ sincerely into the views of Bru^ce, and 
only betrayed them from horror at the mak'- 
Hde of the danger, does not clearly a>w 
riar But ceruln itls that, from wliatever 
Smtlves. he did reveal the ^entlmellts and 
Intentions of Bruce to ilie king. 

Edward, though little prone to sparing, 
L-iiew howto dissemble; and being desir¬ 
ous of getting tJito his p.iwer the three bro¬ 
thers »)f Bruce, who were still at liberty In 
Sctitland, and fearing to tilarm ilicni ere he 
rould do so, should ho take any derisive 
measures against Uol'eri, he for the present 
contented himself with jmtting his every 
act and word under ihem.ist severe survcil- 
lancoof persons practised In ihatmostcou- 
temptlble species of employment. This po¬ 
licy intended to make the ruin of Robert 
Bruce more certain ami complete, proved 
his safety; for an Ktigllsli nobleman who 
was privy to Edward’s design put Bruce on 
his guard In time. The friendly m.bleman 
In (luestlon, being aware how closely Bruce 
was watched, could not venture to warn him 
personally and Inidain terms of the danger 
which beset him, but sent him by a sure 
hand a pair of spurs and a purse of money. 
Tlio sagacity of Bruce rightly interpreted 
tlie meaning of this double present, and he 
instanilv set off for Ajinandalc, and arrived 
there steely ; having taken the precaution 
to have his horse shod backward, so tluii 
even had a inirsult been commenced, the 
pursuei's would speedily have been liirowu 


High as Bruce ranked In the Scottish 
nohllitv, he had liitberto been looked ii|ioii 
as wholly lost to Sci»tland ; as the mere 
minion of tlie English king; less anxious 
about the land to which he owed his birth, 
than to that in which he lived a life of 
splendid slavery. It was, therefore, with 
no little surprise, ami i)erhaps In some 
cases even with suspicion, that the Scottish 
nobility then assembled at numfrles saw 
him suddenly appear before them, with the 
avowed determination of following up the 
efforts of Wallace, and of liberating his 
trampled country, or nobly perishing in 
the attempt. The eloquence and spirit 
with which Bruce declared his Intentions 
and exhorted the assembled nobles to join 
him III bis efforts, roused their sjdrits to 
the highest eutliuslasin, and they at once 
declared their Intention to follow the noble 
Bruce even tt» the death. To this enthu¬ 
siasm and assent there was but one excem 
tionCummin, who had already betrayed 
the design of Bruce to the king, now en- 
dearoured to introduce discord Into the 
oiuncil, by dwelling with great earnestness 
u|H>n the little probability that existed of 
their being successful against the tremen¬ 
dous power of England, and upon the still 
smaller probability of Edward showing any 
mercy to them, should they fall lm«) his 
bands after insulting him by a new breach 
of their oath of fealty. 

The dlscourseuf CuTumin had thegreater 


weight because he was bold to be a true 


patriot; and Bnice clearly perceived that 
Ibis man, who had so nearly betrayed him 
to certain imprisonment and very probable 
execution, had so strong a hold on the 
minds of the nobles, that they would most 
likely follow his advice, until the arrival of 
Edward with an overwhelming power would 
render exertion useless. Enraged at such 
an opposition being added to the treachery 
of which he was aware that Cummin had 
already been guilty, Bruco, when tlie meet^ 
lug of nobles was adjourned to another day, 
followed Cummin as far as the monastery 
of the Grey l-'rlars, in the cloisters of wliicli 
he went up to him and nn him through 
the body. Bruce imagjned that lie had 
killed the traitor, but on being asked by a 
friend and conlldante, named Fitzpatrick, 
whether he had done so, he replied,' I ht*- 
lleve so.’ * Believe!’ exclaimed Fltz]>a- 
trick, ‘and Is iliai a thing to leave to 
chance? I will secure hiinl’ So saying, 
the tierce knight went back to the spot 
wlicre Cummin lay, and stabbed him 
through tlie heart. The brutal violence, 
which In our more enlightened day we can¬ 
not even read of witliout horror and dis¬ 
gust, was then deemed a matter not of 
shame but of triumph and boasting, and 
the murderer Fitzpatrick actually look for 
his crest a liaml atid bloody dagger, and 
the words ‘1 will secure him i ’ for his i 
motto. 

The murder of Edward’s spy—and mui‘- 
der It assuredly was, however base tlie elm- 
moicr of the victitn—left the ussctnblcd 
nobles, and Bruce especially, no choice ns 
to their future course; they must either 
shake off the power of Edward, or perish 
beneath Edward’s aroused vengeanc-e. 
Bruce ill this emergency proved himself wcli 
adapted for the lofty and perilous mission 
to which he had devoted himself. He flew 
from one part of the country to another, 
everywhere raising .armed panistins, and 
sending tlicm against the most important 
towns and castles that ventured to hold 
out for Edward ; and by this activity he 
not only obtained strong holds in every dl 
rection.but organised and concentrated a 
force so considerable, iliat he was able to 
declare Scotlaml independent, and to have 
himself crowned as her king in ilie abbey 
of Scone, tlie nrchblsliop of St. Andrew’s 
olhclaiiiig. Bruce, tliougli both policy and 
ambition led him t(» lie crowned, did not 
suffer mere ceremonial to occupy much of 
the time for which he had so much more 
Important a use, but busiiy pursued the 
Englisli until tlicy were all driven from the 
kingdom, save those who found shelter In 
the comparatively few fortres.ses that stiU 
held out for Edward. 

A.D. 1307.—Edward, who seemed as en¬ 
thusiastic ill his desire to c«ni«juer Scotland 
as the Scots were in t neirdcaire to live free 
from his yoke, received tlie tidings of this 
new defeat of his purpose only as a sum- ' 
luoiis to advance to the conquests yet once 
more; and, while making his own arrange- 
inents, l»e sent forward a large advance 
force under Sir Aylmer de Valence, who 
fell suddenly upon Bruce. In Perthsjilre 
and put him completely to the rout. Brao^ 
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^msclf, with a mere handful of rorsonal 
rriends, took shelter tit the western Isles* 
sir Simon Fraser, sir ChrlsUiphur Seton. 
and the earl of Athol were less fortunate; 
beiii« taken prisoners, Edward ordered 
their Iminedhito excctitlon, ns rebels and 
Cntltors, Similar severity was shown in the 
treatment of otlicr prisoners, and Edward 
Ml person now commenced hlsmurehajjalnst 
6»)tland, vuwIuk vengeaneo upon the 
whole of the nation for the tnmUlc aiut 
disappointment t«> which it had exposed 
him. But a mightier than Edward now w;is 
at hand to rotnler farther cruelty or Injus¬ 
tice Impmctli^ble. lie was already arrived 
as far on his journey of vengeativo .as Cum¬ 
berland, wlieii he Wits suddenly seized with 
Illness, and died on the :th of July, 1:507, 
in the thirty-fifth year of ids reign and the 
sixty-ninth of his age. 

CIIAITEU XXV. 

The Iteiffn of Edwaud II. 

a.D. 1.107 .—The dying commands of Ed¬ 
ward I. to his son and successor were, that 
he should follow ufi the enterprise against 
Scotland,and never desist until that nation 
should be completely sulidued. An abun¬ 
dantly sufUcient forco was ready Uir the 
young king Edward I!.; and as Bruce had 
liy this time nillled forces round him, and 
Inflicted a rather important defeat upon 
sir Aylmer dc Valence, the English people, 
too fond of glnry to pay any scrupulous 
attention to the justice of tlio c:iuse in 
which It was to he nc(|ulrcd, liopcd to see 
Edward II. at the very coiuincnccmcnt of 
his reign Imitating the vigorous conduct of 
his martial father; and tiiey were not n little 
disgusted when Edward, after nmrehing 
•omo sliort illstancc over the border, gave 
up the cnferiTlse, not from any ronsUle- 
nillons of Its Injustice, but in sheer In¬ 
dolence*, and retiirnc<l into England and 
disbanded that army upon the furmatlon of ' 
whicli his futlter had bestowed soinuch cx- 
erlltm and care. ' Hitherto the character of 
this prince had been held iu estcent by the 
English people, who, with their accustomed 
generosity, took the absence of any positive 
vice as an indication of virtue and talent, 
which only needed opportunity to mani¬ 
fest themselves. But tills first act of his 
reign, wlille It disgusted tlie peoi>lo In 
general, at the pnme lime convinced the 
turhulent and bold noliles that they might 
now with safety put forwar<l even unjust 
claims upon a king who bade fair to sacri- 
fleo all other consldemtlons :i low and 
contcniptlblo love of Ills personal e.ase. 
Tho barons, who had not been wholly kept 
from showing their pride even to the stern 
and determined harnl of Edward I., wi*re 
not likely to remain quiet under a weaker 
rule; and the prej'osienms folly of the 
new king w:i.s not long ere It furnished 
them with sunicleutly rcjisunable cause of 
ooniplalnt. 

The weak Intellect of Edward II, caused 
him to lean with a chiM-lIke dependency 
upon favourites: but with this dllference, 
that tho dependency which la touching ami 
beautiful hi a child. Is contemptible In a 


man, and must to the rough and warlike 
barons have been especially disgusting. 
The Qrst favourite upon whom Edward be¬ 
stowed his unmeasured conhdenoe and fa¬ 
vour was Tiers Gaveston, a Gascon, whose 
fatlicr’s knightly service In tliewars of iho 
late king had introduced the son to the 
establishment of the present king while 
prince of Wales. The elegant though fri¬ 
volous accomplishments of which Gaveston 
was nnistcr, and the pains which he took 
to display and employ them in the amuse¬ 
ment of the weak-minded young prince 
whom ho served, obtained for Gaveston, 
even during the lifetime nf Edward I., so 
alarming an (nlluonee over the mind of tho 
helr-api'arent, that the stern monarch, who 
had little taste for childish pursuits, ba¬ 
nished Gaveston nut only from the court, 
but from the realm altogether,and exacted 
tho most positive promise from the prince 
never on any account to recall him. 

His own interests and his promise to his 
deceased father were utterly forgotten b.v 
young Edw.ird In his anxiety ngnlii to enjo.v 
the company of his urcumplished favourite, 
and having astounded his rugged barons liy 
disbanding hl.s army, he completed their 
wondering Indign.'ition by hastily sending 
for Gavc.<ton. Before tlic favourite could 
even reach England, tlie young king con¬ 
ferred upon him the rich earldom of Corn¬ 
wall, which had l.atcly esche.aicd to the 
crown by the death of Edmond, son of the 
king of the Romans. In thus bestowing 
upon an obscure favourite the rich posses¬ 
sions and liege title that had so recently 
sufllced a prince of the bhioU royal,Edwuid 
had only commenced hi.s c.arcer of Ilbeni- 
llty: wealth and honours flowed Id upon 
the fortunate young man, whom Edward at 
length allied to the throne Itself by giving 
him for his wife Ills own niece, the sister 
of the carl of Gloucester. 

Tlie folly of the king was In nowise ex- 
cusetl or kept In the hack ground by the 
favourite. Instead of endeavouring to dis¬ 
arm the anger and envy of the barons by, 
at least,an afTectatioii of liumllity,Gaveston 
received each new favour as though It 
I were merely the guerdon and the due of his 
eminent merit; in equipage he surpassed 
the highest men in the realm, and he took 
delight in showing the wisest and most 
powerful men, that he, relying only urum 
the king's personal favour, had in reality a 
power and Inlluonce superior to all that 
could be won by wisdom in the council or 
valour in the Held. Witty, ho made the 
nobles his butt In the court conversations; 
accomplished, he took every opportunity to 
mortify them by some dex terous niaineuvre 
in tlie tilt-yard or at the tourney: and the 
Insolence of the favourite thus coni|>leied 
the hatred which the folly of the king had 
Hrst aroused. 

Soon after his accession to the throne 
Edward had to visit Frrinre, In order to do 
homage to Philip for Gulenne, and also to 
espou.se that monarch's daughter Isabella, 
to whom he had a long time been betrothed; 
and on his departure he gave a new proof 
of ills infatuated affoctlon for O.iveston, by 
not only preferring him to all the Eugliso 
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noblei for the hnnourahle nnd hiiporinuc mingling in the inane gaieties of ilie Kng. 
ofllce of guardiun of liic realm, but also lisli court. Ihit Edwanl was at)soluiely 
Hiving him in that capacity more iliaii usu- wretclied at tiic loss of ills favourite. Uoiii* 
ally extensive powers. p.aratlvo peace was restored by Hint per* 

When Edward brought his young queen son's absence, but peace itself to tlie weak 
to Fiigland he introduced Gaveston to her, kingscemedvaluelessuniilGavestonshould 
Qiid sijowed so anxious an interest In tl>e naurn to grace It. In order to pave tiie 
favourite's welfare, that Isabella, wlio was way for the restoritlon ft)r wblch howns 
both shrewd In observation and imperious so anxious, the king endeavoured t<i gratify 
In tcmi)cr, Instantly ctuicelved a mortal the most powerful of the barons. Tlie 
hatred for the man who evidently possessed olllce of hereditary higli steward was given 
so much power over a mind wliicli slie to Lancaster, aiul gifts and grants were 
deemed tliat siie almie liad a riglit to be- profusely lavislied upon tlie earls Wareiino 
guile or to rule. Gaveston, though too and Lincoln. Wlien by tiiese means Ed- 
uuick of perceinlon to be unaware of llie ward had, .o-s lie tli.mglit, Hillleieritly molli- 
Queen's feeling, was not wise etumgli to deU Gaveston's enemies, lie applied to tlie 
aim atconcilluUng her, but aggravated her jiope for a disi.ensatioii fur tlie favourite, 
already deadly enmity by alfronts, which recalled him from Ireland, and liastencd to 
were doubly injurious as being offered to a Cliester to meet him at iiis landing. As 
aueeu by the mere creature and minion of the absence of Gaveston hml in a great 
her husband; a pros|>erou3 and inflated measure caused liis insolence to be for- 
adventurer, whom a lireutli liud made and gotten, the liarmis, willing t<i oblige tlio 
whomabreatli could just as easily destroy, king, consented to tlie favourite's reesia- 
A 1) 1303 .— Enraged that sucli a person blfslinieiit at court. 

Bhould hotii share her hushaiul'sconlldence Had Gaveston been taught by the past 
and openly deride or defy her own influence, to enjoy his good fortune uiiolitru-sively 
Isabella gave every encouragement to tlie and Inoffensively, all mlglic now liave been 
nobles wliom she perceived to be Inimical well wltli liim. But tlie doting folly of liis 
to Gaveston; and Itwaswitli lier sanction, master was fully equalteil liy ills own in- 
if not actually at lier suggestion, tliat a curable insolence and i>resuniptit)n, and lie 
confederacy was formed for the express liad not l<mg lieen restored to his former 
purpose of cxi>elllng tlie Insolent favourite station, ere his misconduct aroused ilio 

from the court. At the head of iliis con- barons to even more ihuii their funner liaio 
fcderacy w’us the king's own cousin, Tlio- and indignation. 

mas, earl of Lancaster. First prince of the At llrst they silently Indicated their an- 
blood, he was also possessed of both greater ger by refraining from tlieir atfeiidaiice in 
wealth and greater power than any other parliament; but perceiving that no altera- 
suliject In the realm ; and It was probably tion w.os made In the profu>i«.ii of the king 
less from auy pairhitlc feeling than from or in the insolence of Gaveston, they at- 
vexatiou, at seeing his private influence tended parliament, indeed, but did so, in 
with tlie king suriMSsed by tliat of an ui>- contempt i>£ an esi»ecial law to tlie con- 
start favourite, that he now so siretiuously tniry, with a force powerful enough to 
opposed liini. Tliis powerful nolilo assem- enable them once more to dictate to the 
bled arrouiid lilm all those barons who king, to whom, in the form of a iietitloii, 
were Inimical to Gaveston, and they en- they presented their demand that lie should 
tered Into an agreement, winch they so- delegate liis authority tt» certain barons 
lemnlsed by an oath, never to break up and prelates, who, until the following Mi- 
tlielr confederacy until Gaveston should be cliaehnas, sliould have power to roeulate 
expelled the kingdom. From this under hotli the kingdom and the king's house- 
current of opposition many open dlsturl>- hold; that the regulations thus made sliould 
aiices arose In the kingdom, and there were become perpetual law; and that the barons 
evident symptoms of a near approach to and prelates in question should further be 
actual civil war. At length a parliament empowered to form associations for secur- 
was Rumiiioned to meet at Westminster, iiig the observance of tliose rcgulaiitms 
wIilchLancaslerandlilsassocintesattended In brief terms, this petition did really 
with so great a force, that Diey were able to create an itnperium in imperio ; and the do- 
dlctate their own terms to the king. Gave- gradation of the royal authority was not 
ston was accordingly banished, being at a jot the less complete because the peti- 
rUesaine time sworn never to return, and tinners profes.sed to receive the vast iiowers 
the prelates threatening him with cxcom- they demanded solely from tlie free grace 
raunlcation, should he venture to do so. of the king, and promised that this con- 
Though Edward cou4d not prevent this cession should not be drawn into a |)rece 
sentence being passed upon his minion, lie dent, and that the powers demanded should 
contrived to deprive It of its sting. In- determine at the appointed lime, 
stead of sending Gaveston home to his own a.d. 1311.—Many of the regulations made 

country, he conferred upon him the offlee under the extmordinary powers thus 
of lord-lieutenant of Ireland, went with j>ed by the barons deservo all praise, inas- 
hlm on Ills way thither ae far as Bristol, much as they tended to provide for the so- 
and made him a parting gift of some valu- ciirlty of the people at large and the regu- 
able lands. lar administration of justice. But tlie uiair, 

During Ills residence In Ireland, Gave- object of the barons was to rid tlieuiselves 
■ton displayed both counige and conduct of Gaveston, who was accordingly again 
In putting dr>\vn rebellion, and probably banished, and it was at the same time'or- 
was far happier in his new post than wliiio daiiied that should he ever again return be 
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•liouM he conslUert'd utid treated as a pub¬ 
lic enrniy. 

To all other alterations Edward was ut¬ 
terly indifferent: Imt the banishment of 
(Javeston Oiled him with rage and grief. 

H e therefore retired to York.and, gathering 
forces about him, openly Invited Gaveston 
back from Flanders, while he declared tliat 
he had been lyrannously and Illegally ba¬ 
nished, and reestablished him in all h(s 
fonner pomp and power. The insolent and 
haughty nature of Gaveston was now so 
well known to the barons, time they felt 
they must either wholly crush him c^r pre¬ 
pare to be crushed by him; Lanciister 
accordingly snmmoned around him a for¬ 
midable cojifederacy. at tlie head of which 
were Guy, carl of Warwick, Bobun, earl of 
Hereford, and Aymcr de Valence, carl of 
Pembroke, llobort de Wincholsea. arcli- 
bishop of Canterbury, broueltt the wliole of 
the clergy to the aid of this mighty con¬ 
federacy ; and so geiu'ral was the disgust 
caused ))y the king's absurd and ruinous 
folly, that carl Wurenne, so long faithful, 
now u|M*nly declared against him, 

I l.ancastcrled thenrmyof the confederacy 
to Y<irk, but the king escaped thence to 
Telgnmouth, whence he embarked forScar- 
borough castle. Here ho left the favourite, 
while lie himself returned to York, to en- 
(leavoiir to raise an army sufllclently nu¬ 
merous to admit of his meeting the burous 
in the tlold. 

In the meantime Gaveston was far less 
secure than Edward had supposed. The 
castle of Scarborough was very strong, hut 
It was Insufllclently g.arrisoncd, and still 
more Insufllclently provisioned ; and, Peni- 
broke being sent to besiege It, Gaveston 
found himself compelled to capitulate. He 
I did so on condition that he should remain 
1 In the cusKuly of Peiubroke during two 
' months, which time should be cinidoyed in 
. endeavours to briug about an accoininod.a* 

I tion between the king and the barons ; 

’ that should such endeavours fall, the castle 
should be restored unimpaired to Gavt'- 
Bton ; and tlnit Henry Plcrcy and the earl 
of Pembroke should with all (lieir lands 
guarantee the due performance of these 
articles. 

On the surrender of Gaveston, the earl 
of Pembroke treated his prisoner with all 
civility, and conducted him to Bediiigtoii 
castle, near Banbury, where, on pretext of 
business, he left liliu with only a very weak 
guard. Scarcely had I*eiiilin>kc departed, 
wlien Guy, carl of Warwick, who ha«l from 
the first exhibited a most furious zeal 
amilnst Gaveston, attacked the castle, 
wlilcli was readily surrendered to him by 
tlie feeble and probably tutored gurvison, 
Gaveston was now hurried aw.ay to Warwick 
. castle, wliere W.arwlck, Hereford, AruinlcI, 
and Lancaster, after a very summary cere¬ 
mony, ordered lilm to be beheaded. In con¬ 
tempt alike of the terms granted to him by 
Pembroke, and of the genenil laws of the 

1 When Edward first heard of the death of 
hl8 favourite, his rageseemed imap|-eas:ible 
I tJtd h!» grief Inconsolable. Uuthcwa.stoo 
weak-ni I iided to be ihingerouaj and eten 


while he was threatening the utter extef- 
mination of the barons, thev reconciled 
themselves to him by the politic and empty 
form of feigning to regret the deed that 
was Irrevocable, and proffering to ask upon 
their knees i«irdon for the offence. The 
quarrel between the king and the barons 
was, for the present at least, patched up; 
and the people hoped from this reunion of 
such powerful Interests some signal vindi¬ 
cation of the national honour, especlallv as 
regarded Scotland, where Bruce had'for 
some tiinelieen both brnvolv and success¬ 
fully exerting himself. Of the hill couiitrv 
he had made himself entirely master, and 
thence ho had carried destruction upon the 
Cmntnlns In the north lowlimds, Sc'conded 
by his brother Edward Bruce, and by the 
rcnowjicd sir .lames Douglas. Ilobert was 
continually achieving some new conquest; 
and the munltlcencewlth which he bestowed 
uiHUi the uobiliiy tlie spoils he tiiok, greatly 
tended to secure him that confidence, lof 
want of which nlonc the murdered Wallace 
had failed in bis patriotic efforts. With 
the exception of a few fortresses he had 
subdued the whole kingdom; and Edward, 
by the distractions of England, liad been 
forced to consent to a truce, which Bruce 
wisely employed In consolidating his power, 
riii<l in employing it to tlie reformation of 
the numerous .abuses which war and li¬ 
cense bad necessarily iiitrnduced. 

A.O. 1314.—The truce, ill-observod from 
the beginning, .at length came to an end, 
and Edward uow assembled a vast army 
with thedesign "f at once crnshlng Bruce, 
and finally subduing that kingdom which 
had given so iniich trouble to his politic 
and warlike father. Besides assembling 
all the military force of England, he called 
over some of his powerfui v:issnls of Gas¬ 
cony, and to the mighty army thus formed 
he added a hugedi.■‘orderly forceof Irish and 
Welsh, eager for idunder and peculiarly 
well fitted for the irregular warfare of a 
mouniuln land. With this various force, 
amounting to at least a hundred thousand 
uicu, he marched into Scotland. 

Robert Bruce, with an army of only thirty 
thou.sand men, aw.'iiied the approach of his 
enemies at Bannockburn, near Stirling. 
On his right fi.ank rose a hill, on his left 
stretched a morass, and in his front was a 
rivulet, along the bank of which he c.aused 
shar]>encd stakes to be set in pits which 
were then lightly covered with turfs. 

Towards evening the English api'cared 
in sight, and their advanced guard of 
cavalry was fiercely charged by a similar 
body of led by Bruce lu pers«in. The 

fight was short but sangiii.ary, and the 
Englisli were put to flight upon their main 
biMly; one of their i>ravcst gentlemen, 
Henry de Bohun, being cleft to the chin 
by the baitk“-a.\e of Bruce. 

The combat proceeded no further that 
night, but very e.arly on the following 
morning the English aniiy was led on by 
Edward. The left wing of the cavalry was 
Intrusted to the command of the earl of 
(;it)ucester, Edward's nephew, whoseyonth- 
fill ardour led to a lerriide CAlaiiiity. Dfa- 
dainiiig all caution, he led ou his force at 
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full cljarge, and rider and horse were 
Bpeedlly I'InngIng among the stnked pits 
wlilch Bruce had prepured fur just such an 
emergency. Tlie young earl himself was 
slain at tlie very outset, the greater num¬ 
ber of his meu were utterly disordered and 
helpless, and before tliey could recover 
and form in line of b.attie, they were so 
flerccly charged by the Scc»ttish cavalry, 
under sir James Douglas, that they were 
fairly driven off the Held. As the hopes of 
Edward and the anxiety of Bruce had 
cliieliy referred to the English superiority 
in cavalry, this event had a iiroportfonaic 
effect upon the spirits of both armies; 
and the alarm of the English was now 
clinnged into a perfect panic by the suc<-css 
of the following simple stratagem. Just as 
tlie English cavalry were In full retreat 
from the field, the heights on the left were 
thronged with what seemed lo he a second 
Scotch army, but what really was a mere 
mob of peasants wliom Bruce had caused 
to appear there with music playing and 
banners flying. At sight of this new one- 
my—as this mere rabble was deemed—the 
English on the Instant lost all heart, threw 
down their arms, and betook ibemselves 
from the field In tlie utmost disorder. The 
Scots pursued them, and the road all the 
way to Benvlck, upwards of ninety miles, 
was covered %vlth the dead and dying. Be¬ 
sides an Immense booty which was taken 
on the field and during the pursuit, the 
victors were enriched with the ranstmis of 
upiwards of four hundred penilemen of note, 
who were taken, In addith>n to a i*erfect 
host of meaner prisouers, to :U1 of whom 
Bruce behaved with the humuiiity and 
courtesy of a true hero. 

Determined to follow up his success, 
Robert Bnice, a.s soon ns he could recall 
his troops from the pursuit and slaughter, 
led them over the border and plundered the 
north of England witliout opposition ; and 
still further to annoy the English govern¬ 
ment, he sent Ills brother Edward to Ire¬ 
land with four thousand troops. 

Lancaster and the other malcontent ba¬ 
rons who had declined to accompany Ed-' 
ward upon his Scottish expedition, no 
sooner beheld him return beaten and de¬ 
jected, tlian they took advantage of his 
situation to renew their old demand for titc 
esiabllshinent of their ordinances. The 
king was in no situation to resist such for- : 
nildabledomcsticencmies ; a perfectly new 
ministry was formed with Lancaster at Its : 
head, and great preparations were made to i 
resist the tlirc.xtened hostilities of the now i 
once more Independent Scotland. But ) 
tliough Lancaster showed much apparent 1 
teal against the Scots, and w.as actually at ( 
the head of the army destined to oppose i 
them. It was strongly suspected that lie was ^ 
secretly favourable to them, and actually < 
held a secret correspondence with Bruce, 
judging that while the kingdom was thus ; 
threatened from without he could the more I 
easily govern the king. r 

In the meantime Edward, utterly inca- { 
pahle of self-reliance, had selected a sue- .1 
cessor to Guveston in the splendid but t 
daugorous honour of bis favour aud confl- I 


donee. This person was Hugh le Despenser, 
more commonly called Spenser, who to all 
the elegant accotiii>llshnient8 and perso- 
s iial graces of Gaveston, added no small por- 
- tlon of the presumption and Insolence 
1 which had consigned tliat adventurer to 
r an untimely grave. The elder Spenser was 
) also ver>- high In the king’s favour, and as 
be possessed great moderation as well .as 
great experience and ability, he might i«r(j- 
bably have saved both his son and the king 
from many misfortunes, had thev not been 
self-doomed beyond the reach of advice or 
warning. 

A.n. l'321.—Any favourite of the king 
would, 7pao /(icto, have been dislikeil by 
Ibe barons; but the liis«ileiicc of young 
Spenser sj.eedily made him ilie object i»f as 
deadly a hate as tliat which had ruined 
Gaveston. 

To Insolence .Spenser added cupidity. He 
had married a niece of the king, who was 
also a coheiress of the young earl of Glou¬ 
cester who fell at Bannockburn, and liad 
tJ)ns ac<i\ilrecl coiisidcrable property on tlic 
■NVelsIi borders, which he was so anxious to 
extend that he hccanie involved in hot dis- I 
pule with two neighbouring barons, Aubrey I 
and Atnmori, towards wlioin coiinnon re- 1 
port niHile him guilty of great dlsboiicsiy 
and opiiression. 

In the s.ame neighbourhood he got into a 
still more serious dispute respecting the 
barony of Gower. This barony came bv 
Inheritam o, into tlie possession of John de 
Mowbray, who Imprudently entered upon 
possession witliout complying with the 
feudal duty of t.aking seizin and livery from 

the crown. Si'cnser, being very desirous to 
possess this property, persuaded the king 
to take advantage of Do Mowbny’s merely 

technical hic/ies, declare the barony es¬ 
cheated, ami then bestow it upon him 
This was done, and the flagrant Injustice of 
the case excited such general and lively in¬ 
dignation, that the chief nobility, including 

the earls of Lancaster and Hereford, Aud- 
ley, Amniori, Roger dc Mortimer, Roger de 
Clifford, and other barons, flew to arms 
ami declared open war both against the 
favourite and the king himself. 

As the barons had long been nursing a 
sullen .and deep disc*)ntent,tliev had already 
made preparations; they, accordingly, ai>- 
peared at the head of a powerful force, and 
sent a message to Edward, deinamlhig the 
Instant dismissal of Spenser, and threaten¬ 
ing, should that be refused, to take his pu¬ 
nishment Into their own bands. Both the 
Spensers were absent on the king’s busi¬ 
ness, and Edward replied to Hie message of 
Ills barons, that he could not, without 
gross and manifest breach of his corona¬ 
tion oath, comlomn the absent, again«t ' 
whom, moreover, there was no formal I 
charge made. I 

The barons probably expected some such 
answer; and they scarcely waited to receive 
it ere they marched their forces, devastated 
and plundered the estates of Iwth the 
Spensers, and then proceeded to London 
and leiKl<*ro<l to the parliament, which was 
then slctiiig.a i-omi)licated charge agatusi 
both father and sou. The parllameni. | 
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wltlumt ubtaiutcgor demanding a «lui?lc 
QUO uf the many arclctes at tliTs chnrire 
sentenced both the Spensers to coutisoa* 
tion of goods and to perpetual exile. 

This done, they went through the mock- 
en^ of soliciting and obtaining from the 
King an indemnity for their proceedings, 
which they thus plainly confessed to have 
been deliberately illegal, and then dis¬ 
banded tbelrtroops and retired,In haughty 
couQdenco of security from any attempt nt 
vengeance on the part of the weak king, 
each to his own estate. 

So weak and indolent was the nature of 
Edward, that It Is probable that he would | 
have left the barons to the undisturbed en-1 
joymeut of their triumph, but for an Insult' 
which had been offered to his queen. Her 
majesty being belated in the neighbourhood 
of Leeds castle, wasdenled anlghfssheller 
there by the lord Uadlesmere, to whtmi it 
belonged, and on her attendants remon¬ 
strating, a fniy arose. In which sevend of 
thoui were wounded and two or tliree 
killed. 

In addition to the fart that the refusal of 
a night’s lodging was churlish, and in the 
case of a lady doubly so, the queen bad 
ever conducted herself so as to win the re¬ 
spect of the baronage, especially In her 
sympathy with their hatred of both (Jave- 
Bton and the younger Spenser; and every 
one, therefore, agreed In blaming the un-' 
civil conduct of the lord Uadlesmere. Tak¬ 
ing advanugo of this temper, wldch pro¬ 
mised him an easy victory, Edward as¬ 
sembled an army and took vengeance on 
Biidlesmcre, without any one Interfering to 
save the olfemler. 

Thus far successful, the king now com- 
munlcjited with his friends in all parts of 
the country, and Instead of dlsbruuliiig his 
force on the accomplishment of the object 
for which alone he had ostciisil)ly assem¬ 
bled It, ho Issued a manifesto rec^illing the 
two Spensers, and declaring tbelr sen¬ 
tence unjust and contrary to the laws of 
the land. 

A.i). 1322.—This open declaration he In¬ 
stantly followed up by marclilng bis trtiops 
to the Welsh marches, ivliere the posses¬ 
sions of his must considerable enemies 
were situated. As his approach was sud¬ 
den and unexpeeced, lie met with no resist¬ 
ance ; and several of the barons were seiz¬ 
ed and their castles taken possession of by 
the king. But Lancaster, the very life and 
soul of ilie king’s opponents, was still at 
liberty : and, osseinbllngan army, he threw 
oS the mask he had so tong worn, and 
avowed his long-suspcctcd connection with 
Scotland. Being joined by thecarl «)f Ilere- 
fcinl, and having the promise of a rein¬ 
forcement from Scotland under the com¬ 
mand of sir .lames Douglas and the earl of 
Murray, Lancaster marched against the 
king, who hud so well enudoyed his time 
tliat lie was now at the head of an army of 
tlilrty thousand men. Tlie hostile forces 
met at Burton on theTrcni; and iyanc.aster, 
who had no great military genius, and who 
was even susiiectod of being but liidltfer- 
ently endowed with pcrsouAl courage, fail¬ 
ing in his attempts at defending the pas¬ 


sages of the river, retreated northward, la 
the hope of being joined and supported by 
the promised ^■elufo^cemenls from Scot¬ 
land. Though hotly pursued by ibe royal 
forces, be retreated la safety and in perfect 
order as far as Boroughbrldgc. where he 
found his farther progress opposed by a 
division of tlie royal anny, under sir An¬ 
drew Barclay, Lancaster attempted to 
cut his way ilirough this force, but was so 
stoutly opposed that his troops were thrown 
Into the utmost disorder; tlie earl of Hert-- 
ford was slain, and Lancaster himself wiis 
taken prisoner and dragged to the presence 
of his offended sovereign. The weak- 
minded are usually vindictive ; and even 
had Edward not been so, the temper of the 
times would have made it unlikely that a 
king so offended should show .any inercv. 
But there was a i>etty malignity in Ed¬ 
ward’s treatment of Lancaster highly dis¬ 
graceful to his own character. Tlic re¬ 
cently powerful noble was mounted upon a 
sorry hack, without saddle or bridle, his 
head was covered witli a Imod, and in this 
plight he was carried to his own castle uf 
Pontefract and there beheaded. 

Badlesniere and movards of twenty more 
of tlie loaders of this revolt were legally 
tried and executeil; n great number wei-e 
condemned to tlie minor penalties of for¬ 
feiture ;md imprisonment; aiidasiill great¬ 
er number were fortunate enough to mako 
their esaipe beyond se.as. Sir Andrew Bar¬ 
clay, to whom the king's success was main¬ 
ly owing, was raised to the earldom of Car¬ 
lisle, and received a goodly share of the 
numerous forfeited estates which the king 
had to distribute among hisfriends. If this 
distribution had been m.ade with anything 
like judgement, it wouUI have afforded the 
king a splendid opporimiity of increasing 
tlie numl)er of Ills friends aiuiof guiekening 
and continuing their zeal. But the king and 
Ills favourite were untaught l*y tlie i^ast; 
and to the younger Spenser fell the lion’s 
sli.areot these ricli forfeitun-s ; a partiality 
which naturally disgusted the true friends 
uf tlie crown. 

To the enemies whom Spenser’s cupidity 
llnvs m.ade evenaimmg his own p.arty,other 
and sc.arcely less formidable enemies wei o 
added in the persons of tlie relations of tiie 
attainted owners of the i)roi>i.Try lie tlius 
grasped at; and his insolence of demean¬ 
our, which fully kept pace with bis in¬ 
crease in wealth, formed a widcly-si'read, 
though as yet concealed, party that was 
p.ossionaUdy and determinedly bent uiiou 
his destruction. 

A fruitless attempt which Edward now 
maile to recover bis lost power in Scotland 
convinced even him that, in the existing 
temper of his people, success in that quariei 
w'ould be unatt.-tiuable ; and alter making 
an Inglorious retreat, he signed a truce for 
thirteen years. 

A.D. 1324.—If this truce was se.asooable 
to king Itobert Bruce—for king he was, 
though not formally acknowledged as such 
by England — it was no less so to Edward ; 
for, in addition to the discontent tb.at ex¬ 
isted among bis own subjects, be was just 
now engaged in a dispute of no small itu- 
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-- ^ . the kinff of France. Cliarles 

rorwnce "Ith Y feigned some renp<»n to 

o« eSeV^ Edward's mi- 
complain « *5 ghowed a dotenui- 

-irJnce hiniself by the confisc^^ 

o^n^-dWard-. forei^ terd 

"^^Ka'i'd^^lrn. S:.na,l.ad long .can.- 
:«iniilold lilm In utter contempt; but on 
II c pfewnt occasion she seemed to sym- 
w th his vexation and perplex ty, 
Sd offered w go rersonallj- to tl.e court of 
Krallce a..d c.deavour to ari ai.ge all n.at- 

‘'t“„‘"tWs"voTu..tarr omec of ™odlation 
Iwhella made some proftress; but uhenall 
the main points In dispute were disposed 
.f r trlei unite In accordance with feudal 
Sided that Edward in person 
•iiiniild aupc^ir in Paris and do homage for 
Ills Frcncli possessions. Ilad he alone been 
concerned, tills requisition could not ha\ e 
Ssed him an hour’s delay or \^r^imxte s 
[.erplHXity; not so, bound up as ^is Intt n 
psts were with those of Spenser. ^ba« In 
solent minion well knew that he Slven 
the deepest offence to the pride of Isabel- 
a* he well knew her to be both bold and 
liialljtn.ant, and he feared that if 
tured to attend the klnp to I aris, Isabella 
would exert her power there to his destru^ 
tion ; while, on the other h.and, should ho 
remain behind he would he scarcely able to 
defend himself In the king's absence, while 
his Influence over that weak prince would 
most probably be won away by some new 
favourite. Isabella, who probably pene¬ 
trated the cause that delayed her hus¬ 
band's jouniey. now proposed that, instead 
of Edward prncecdiugio France la person, 
he should send his son young Edward, at 
that time thirteen years of age, to do hr> 
mage for Guienne. and resign that domi¬ 
nion to him. Doth Spenser and the king 
gladly embraced this expedient; the young 
prince was sent over to France; and ls;r- 
bella, having now obtained the custody of 
tlie heir to the crown, threw aside ail dis¬ 
guise, declaring her detestation of Spenser 
liiid her determination to have him banish¬ 
ed from the presence and influence he hud 
so peniiciously abused ; a declaration which 
made Isabella very popular In England, 
where the hatred In Spenser grew deeper 
ami more virulent cvci 7 day. A greatnuin- 
ber of the adherents of the unfortunate 
Lancaster, who hatl escaped from England 
when their leader was defeated and put to 
death, were at this lime in France; and 
ns tlicy, equally with the queen, detested 
Spenser, their services were naturally ten¬ 
dered to her. Foremost among them w-as 
Unger Mortimer. Thisyoung man had been 
a powerful and wealthy baron in the Welsh 
marches, but liaving been condemned for 
high treason, his life w-as spared on cniuU- 
tion of his remaining a prisoner for life in 
the Tower of P^ondon. Aided by friends, he 
had been fortunate enough to escape to 
France, an<l liaviug in the first instanre 
been introduceil to Isabella only in the 
Character of a political partisati. Ills hand¬ 


some person, accomplishments, and wit 
speedily obtained him a more tender and 
more criminal favour. Having thus fallen 
away from her duty to her husband, she 
waa easily Induced to Include him in the 
enmity she had hitherto professed to con¬ 
fine to his minion. As Isabella henceforth 
lived In the most unconcealed intimacy 
with Mortimer, and as their mutual cor 
re«i)ondenre with the most disaffected 
barons In England was made known to the 
king, he became alarmed, and sent a 
remptory message requiring her not only 
to return to England, but also to bnng the 
young prince home with hen To this 
message Isabella as peremptorily replied, 
that neither she nor her son would ever 
.again set foot In England until Spenser 
bhould be definitively removed. 

Edward’s situation was now truly terri¬ 
ble At home, secret conspiracies were 
formed against him; abroad, a force was 
rapidly preparing to Invade him ; the mi¬ 
nion for whom he had encountered so many 
cnroitl^s couUl do but little to ftid him , 
and his own wife and rhild, those near 
and precious connections upon wh ch he 
ouglit to have been able to rely in the 
worst of circumstances, were at the veiT 
head of the array that threatened hls 
erown, If not his person. The king of 
France entered warmly Into the cause of 
the queen : and Edward’s own l^rothcr, the 
enrl of Kent, being Induced to believe 
that the ?ole Inteution of Isabella was to 
l)ntrure the banishment of Spenser, joined 
the queen, as did the carls of Leicester and 
Norfolk. Nor was the enmity of the cle¬ 
rical order wanting to the formidable array 
against Edwani. 

A.D. U2C.—With all these elements pre¬ 
pared for the destruction of the uiihappy 
Edward, It was clear that nothing w;is 
wanted towards the commenrement of .a 
civil war but the appearance of the queen 
at the head of an Invading force. This ap¬ 
pearance Isabella was very willing to make; 
but some delay was caused by the decent 
unwillingness of the king of France to have 
an expedition, headed by the wife and son, 
sail from any of his ports against the hus¬ 
band and father. Determined In her pur 
pose, Isabella removed this obstacle to Its 
accomplisbnient, by betrothing young Ed¬ 
ward to Philippa, daughter of the rount 
of Holland and Hainault. Having thus 
allied herself with this prince, Isabella was 
speedily enabled to collect a force of up¬ 
wards of three tliousand men ; and with 
this force she sailed from Dori, and landed 
safely and uiioi.posed upon the coast of Suf¬ 
folk. Here she was joined by the carls of 
Norfolk and Leicester, and tlie bishops of 
Ely, Hereford, and Lincoln, who brought 
to her aid all tlieir vassals : and Robert de 
Wattevillc, who was sent down to Suffolk 
at the bead of a force to oppose her, actu¬ 
ally deserted to her with the whole of his 
troops. As she rrogres«;ed her forces were 
still more increased. The men of substance 
thought that they ran no risk In siding 
with the heir to the crown, while the com¬ 
mon sort were allured by ilie general pro- ; 
fesaious of justice and lovi- of liberty, of 
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care to be abundantly 
Ubcml in her pmclamatlous* ^ 

^ On hearing that his queen had Unded 
-nd wjw ^vanciiig against him In force 
Edward s Apt endeavour was to raise tlfe 
Londoners In his defence; rightiv iudcrlntr 
that If he could do that, he would still have 
a chance of obtaining reasonable terras. 
But his attempt met with no success • his 
entreaties and ineimccs alike were Ustened 
to n a sullen silence, and he departed to 
make a similar attempt In the west. 

The king's departure was the signal for 
a general insurrection In London. Wealth, 
It may be e.aslly supposed, was the chief 
mm« against which the insiirgcnt p«>pu- 
lace levelled Its rage; the next hehnms 
crime was that of being passively loyal to 
the fugitive monarch. Robbery aud mur¬ 
der were committed wholesale and In the 
broad light of day ; and among the victims 
was the lilshop of Exeter. This prelate, 
who was as remarkable for klndb' disposi¬ 
tion as for talent and loyalty, was seized as 
he passed along the street, beheaded, and 
his liody thrown Into tlie Thames. The 
rioters, or rather the rebels, now by a stra- 
tagem obtained possession of the Tower, 
and then entered Into a formal association 
and covenant, by which they bound them¬ 
selves to put t.i death all who should dare 
to oppose the designs and desires of the 
queen. 

The advance guard of the treacherous 
and vindictive I>abelln passed tlirough 
Loudtm In pursuit of the king, and con¬ 
sisted of a body of mixed English and Hol¬ 
landers, the latter commanded by John de 
Uainault, and the former by the king's 
own brother the e.arl of Kent. Arrived at 
Bristol, the unfortunate king w;is uiiorlv 
disaiipointed of the aid .aiul supp«)rt be ex¬ 
pected to llnd there; and Ills furious pur¬ 
suers being but a short distance in his rear, 
he hastily departed for Wales, leaving the 
elder Spenser, who had been some time 
before created carl of Winchester, to de¬ 
fend Bristol castle, of wlilcli lie was go¬ 
vernor. The faithless garrison mutinied 
against tlic carl, who was then nearlyninety 
years of age, and delivered him into the 
bands of the queen's partisans, by whom, 
without even the nmekery of a trial, he 
w:ls liangotl. ^or di<l the brutality of liis 
enemies end even here; lie w.os scarcely 
tlead ere he was taken from the gibbet, and 
bis liody cut up and thrown to the dogs; 
Ills bond being stuck upon a polo and ex- 
lilhtted to the populace. 

After equally ineffectual attempts to cs- 
c.ape and to raise sulbcletit force for his 
defence in Held or fortress, tiie unfortunate 
king was discovered among the mountains 
of Wales, and linprisfined In Kciiilwnrtli 
castle, In the custody of the ear) of Leices- 
t<‘r. The younger Spenser about the same 
time was taken, ami he speedily met with 
ilie fearful fate of his father ; a fate which, 
oven in the case of this arrogant minion, 

I whatever his faults or crimes, was illegal 
; and brutally inflicted. The earl of Arundel 
I w.'is also j'lH to death by the dominant 
party, though the ntiiiost malice could al¬ 
lege nothing against biin, save that lie 


had maintained bis loyalty tmshaken ond 
uncornipted. “ 

Baldock, the chancellor, who, as being 
the most active as well as the ablest of the 
King s advisers, was especially hated by the 
populace, and who, moreover, was detested 
by iMbeila, could not so eafelv be put to 
death by the direct tyranny of the barons: 
for, he being a priest, his death would have 
been offensive to Rome. But the barons, 
well knowing the power and temper of the 
London raob, sent the unhappy man to the 
bishop of Hereford's palace In London. As 
nad been foreseen, his slender guard was 
overpowered, and, after he had been bru 
tally maltreated by the mob, be was thrown 
Bite. Newgate, where he shortly afterwards 
died of Ills wounds ur <if poison, 

*327.—Having, by this long series of 
lllega and cruel deeds, given abundant In¬ 
timation of the fate that would await those 
who should dare to oppose her measures, 
Isabella now summoned a parliament to 
meet her at Westminster, and a long and 
formal charge was presented to It against 
the king. Though the charge was laboured 
with the utmost Ingenuity, and obviously 
inspired by the utmost malignity, It did 
not, from beginning to cnci, contain a 
single accusation upon which the meanest 
of his subjects could justly have been pu¬ 
nished, however slightly, either In purse or 
person. Theworst thatwasallegedagalnst 
him was a most pitiable want of talent; 
unless. Indeed, we may condescend to no¬ 
tice that most strange charge against a 
Sovereign, that he h.ad Imprisoned sundry 
barons and prelates wlio had been con¬ 
victed of treason. A more absurd charge 
it would have been scarcely possible to 
frame; hut if such a charge had been pre¬ 
sented to that scandalous parliament, the 
unhappy king would still have been pn. 
nounced guilty, for they who sat in judg¬ 
ment upon him could only confess his in¬ 
nocence by confessing ihcir own treason 
and injustice. 

At the very commencement of these dis¬ 
graceful proceedings, the young i>rincc of 
Wales had teen namc^ as regent; he was 
now pronounced to be king in the room of 
his father, whose deposition was declared 
in the same breath. But, us if to show ! 
more fully how conscious they were of the | 
injustice and illegality of their conduct, 
these malignant and scr>*ile nobles sent a 
deputation to Edward, in his dungeon, to 
demand his rtf.fifirimfmn after they had pro¬ 
nounced him justly deposed. 

Utterly helpless in the hands of his ene¬ 
mies, whose past conduct sufflcienily wani- 
ed him against trusting to their justice or 
cnnipasshm, the unhappy king gave the 
resignation required; and Isahcila, now 
wholly triumphant, lived in the most open 
and shameless adultery with her accom¬ 
plice ilortlmcr. 

The part which Leicester had taken in 
this most disgusting revolution had prr» 
cured him tlie enrhlom r.f l.ancaster; but 
not even tliis valued and coveted tltie 
could reconcile him, consj.iratorand traitor 
though he was, to the oilinusLask of adding 
personal 111 us;ige to the many niiscriefl 
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nnder which his roynl captive was alrendy heap all fiihsslbletailuhi and dis’^iuliricatloQ 
siiflerlng. The honourableand gentle treat- ujxin the adherents of the Spenser*. 

I itient which Lancaster bestowed upon tlie Disgusted as t)je people were by the gross 
I king filled the guilty Isabella and her pa- misconduct of Isabella, her power was as 
I rainour with fears, lest the earl should at yet too formidable to bo opposed, and the 
length be moved to some more decisive first disturbance of the young king's reign 
manifestation of his good feeling: and the came from the Scots. Though Robert 
1 royal prisoner was now taken from Kcnil- Bruce, by his advanced age and feeble 
I worth, ami cximmitted to the custody of the health, was no longer able to take an active 
' lords Berkeley, ilaliravers. and Gournay, personal part in the field, as bad been hia 
each of whom guarded him an alternate wont, his brave and siigaclous spirit still 
month. The lord Berkeley, like tl)e earl of aulniated and Instructed the councils of 
Lancaster, had too much of true nobility his people. Feeling certain tliat England 
to add to the miseries of his prisoner, but would never give him peace should Its do- 
when he passed to the hands of the other mesclc affairs be so completely and calmly 
iwo slate gaolers, they added personal 111- settled as to enable It advantageously to 
treatment to his other woes. Ever}- thing make war upon him, he resolved to aniicl- 
that could irritate first and then utterly pate Its hostility while It was labouring 
lirostrate the spirit of the unhappy king under the disadvantages which are ever 
' was put In practice ; and when at length inseparable from tUe minority of aklngand 
they despaired of breaking down his con- tlie plurality <<f the regency. Having made 
' stitutlon with sulllclent rai)idiiy by tbese an unsuccessful attempt upon Durham cas- 
; indirect means, they broke through all re- tie, he gave the c«)nimand of twenty-five 
straints and put him to death. We shall not thousand men to lord Douglas and tlie earl 
describe wIili the minuteness of some of of Murray, with orders to cross the border 
our historians the barbarous and disgust- and devastate as well as plunder thetmrth- 
liig process by which the rulhau keepers ern English counties. TheKnglishregency, 
perpetrated their diabolical act. Suffice it sincerely desirous of avoiding war, at least 
' to say, that a red-hot iron had been ford- forthattime. with so difficult and obstinate 
bly introduced Into the bowels of the un- an enemy asScotland, madesonie attempts 
liappy sufferer; and iliougli the body e.xhi- at maintaining peace, but, finding those 
bltcd no outward marks of violence, the attempts unsuccessful, assembled an army 
horrid deed was discovered to all the guards t>f si.xiy thousand men, ejtclusiveof astrong 
and attendants by the screajns with wliich brxly of higiily-disciplined foreign cavalry 
uhc agonised king filled the castle. under John of Hainault; and the young 

It Is as well to state here what became prince himself led ibis formidable force to 
of these most detestable and fenicious Durliani in search of the invaders. But 
wretches. The public Indignation was so the difficulty of finding so active and desul- 
sirong against them, that, even before the tory an enemy w;is only inferior to that 
impudent guilt of Isabella ciiuscd her down- of comiueriiig him when found. Lightly 
fall, their lives were in danger, and when armed, mounied on small swift horses so 
j that event at length took jilace they were hardy that every common supplied them 
obliged to Ily the country. (Joiirnay was with abundant food, and easily subsisted 
' seized at Guienne and sent to England, but themselves, these northern soldiers passed 
I was beheaded on the way .probably at the in- with incredible celerity from place to place, 
stlgation of some who feared lesi he should plundering, destroying, and disappearing 
[divulge their concern in liis enme. ilal- witli unparalleled rapidity, and suddenly 
travers lived for some years on tlie con- reai>pearing in some direction quite diffe- 
tlueut, and at length, tin the strength of rent to that In which they had been seen 
some services to his victim's son and sue.- t«» take their departure. 
cTssor, ventured to approach him and sue On no occasion uas their dcsultorj* ao 
for [>ar<lon, which, to the eternal disgrace livity more remarkable or more annoying 
of Edward III., was granted. than on the present. Edward followed 


! - them from place to place, now harassing 

I CHAPTER XXVI. his troops with a forced man li by difficult 

: TheReignvf ET>yjAMD III. roads to the north, and imw still more 

dispiriting them by leading them to retrace 
A.u. 1.127.—WiiKN Isabella and her p.ara- their steps southward again; but though 
I mour had consummated their hideous iruilc he ever.vwhere found that the .Scots had 
I by the murder of Edward II., the carl of bun in the place.s where he sought them 
' Eanca.ster was appointed guardian of the aud Imd left fearful marks of their tempo- 
person of the young king, and the general niry stay, he everj-where f«»und that they 
governmentof the kingdom wascommitted had made good their retreat; and to this 
to a council of regency, consisting of the harassing and annoying waste of activity 
primate and the arclibishop of York, the he was for some time e.xpose«l. In spite of 
bishops of Worcester. Winchester, and his having offered the then very splendid 
Hereford, the earls of Norfolk, Kent, .and reward of a hundred pounds per annum for 
!tbd the lords Wake, Ingham, life to anyone who would give him such 
Piercy, and Ross. information as would enable him to mme 


The first care of the dominant party was up with the enemy. At length lie received 
to procure a formal parliamcnwrj’ iudem- infonnation of the exact locality of iheene- 
nltyfor their violent proceedings ; their my, and was enabled to come up with them, 
next, to remove all stigma from the leaders or rather to be t.-uitallscd with the sight of 
aud head of the Lancastrian party, .and to them ; for they bad taken up so strong a 
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(Kv$ttlnn on th« snnthcni bank of the river 
wear, that even KUward, young as he was 
and burning for the comliat, was obliged to 
confess that It would he a wanton expo* 
sure of his bravo troops to certain destnic- 
tion were he to attempt to cross the river 
while the foe maintained so admirably 
chosen a position. Naturally brave, Ed¬ 
ward was doubly annoyed at this new dlfh- 
culty on account of his previous vain re¬ 
searches j and in the excess of his enthu¬ 
siasm he sent a formal challenge to the 
Scots, to abandon their extraneous advan¬ 
tages, and meet his army, man to man and 
Coot to foot. In the open field. The gener¬ 
ous absurdities of chivalry rendered this 
challenge less Irregular and laughable 
than it would now he; and lord Douglas, 
himself of a most fiery and chlvalrlc spirit, 
wo\ild fain have taken Edward at his 
word, but he was restrained by tlic graver 
though not loss courageous earl of Murray, 
who drily assured Edward that he was 
the verj* last person from whom the Scots 
w«>uld like to tiike advice as to their opera¬ 
tion. 

Tlie Scots and Edward maintained their 
respective positions for several days; and 
when the former at length moved higher 
up the river, llicy did so by so unexpected 
and mpid a movement, that they were 
again securely posted before Edward had 
any chance of attacking them. The high 
courage of tlje youthful monarch led him 
to desire to attack the enemy, no matter at 
what risk or disadvantage; but as often as 
he proi»oped to do so he was overruled by 
Mfirtlmer, who assumed an almost despotic 
authority over him. While both armies 
thus lay in grim :nid watchful, though in¬ 
active Itostlllty, an aflair took place which 
had well iilgli cliatiged the h)rtuncs of 
lOngland. Lord Douglas, audacious and 
enterprising, had not merely contrived to 
take an accurate survey of ever)* portion of 
Edward's encampment, but alsi) to obtain 
the password and countersign ; and in the 
dead of nlgitt he suddenly led two hundred 
of his most resolute followers into the very 
heart of tlie English camp. His intention 
was ellJicr to capture or slay the king, and 
he julvanccd tininedfalely to the royal tent. 
Edward's rliambcriain and his chaplain gal¬ 
lantly dcv4»tcd themselves to tlic safety of 
their royal master, who, after tluhting hand 
to hand with Ills assailants, succeeded in 
escaping. Tlic ohambcrlain and chai>laln 
were both miforinnately killed ; hut tlie 
stout reslstani'c they made iM>t only cna- 
hleil Erlward to escipc. but also aroused 
SCI general an alarm, that lord Dougl.as, 
baulked in Ills main desjen, was happy to 
he able to fight his way bark to hfs own 
ramp, h* doing whicli he lo>t nearly tlic 
wliole of his determined little band. The 
Scots now Inistily broke uptboir c.amp and 
retreated In good order into tlieir own 
conntrv; and when Edward, no longer to 
lie restrained even by Mortimer, readied 
tbo spot which the Scots had occupied, ho 
found no human being iliere save six 
English prisoners, wliosc logs ilio Scots 
had broken to prevent them fr-.m carry¬ 
ing any intelligence to the Iviigllsh cainp 


if ^gistnrn, 

Though the high spirit and warlike temper 
which Edward had displayed during this 
brief and bootless campaign made him very 
popular, the public mind was, justly, very 
dissatisfied with the absolute nullity of re¬ 
sult from so extensive and cosily an expe¬ 
dition ; and Mortimer, to whom all the 
errors committed were natumllv attributed, 
became dally more and more disliked. So 
puffed up and Insolent was he rendered by 
his disgraceful connection with Isabella, 
that his general w.ant of popularity seemed 
to give him neither annoyance nor alarm. 
Yet was there a cltcumstance In his posi¬ 
tion which a wise man would have made 
haste to alter. Though ho had usurped an 
even more than royal power, and settled 
the most lm|K)rtant public affairs without 
deigning to consult cither the young king 
or any of the princes of the blood royal j 
though he by his mere word had gone so 
far as to settle upon the adulterous Tsa- 
hclla nearly the w’hole of the royal revenue; 
yet in forming the council of the regency 
he had relied so much on his power that 
he reserved no office or scat therein for 
hImscIL This was a grave error. He must 
have been ill-judging indeed if hcimagined 
that the mere absence of nominal power 
would procure a character for moderation 
for a man whose authority actu.aHy super 
seded that of the whole council. 

A. D. 1328.—To all the other offences com 
mltted by Mortimer henow added the very 
serious one of wounding the pride of the 
nation. War upon Scotland, and the most 
strenuous attempts to reduce that nation 
once more to the condition of a conquered 
province, were unlvers-ally popular objects 
In England. But Mortimer, aware that he 
was dally becoming more and more hated, 
concluded a peace with Robert Bruce, fear 
Ing that the continuance of a foreign war 
would put It out of hts power to keep his 
domestic enemies in check. He stipulated 
that David, son and heir of Rt>bert Bruce, 
should marry the princess Jane, sister of 
the young king Edward; th.it England 
should give up all claim to the homage of 
Scotland, and recognise that country as be¬ 
ing wholly Independent; and that. In re¬ 
turn,Robert Bruce should pay 30,000marks, 
by way of expenses. 

This treaty was excessively unpopular; 
and Mortimer, conscious of that fart, now 
began to fear tliat the close friendship and 
unanimity that existed among the three 
royal princes, Kent, Norfolk, and Lancas¬ 
ter, boded him no good. He accordingly, 
when summoning them to attend parlia¬ 
ment, took upon himself to forbid them. In 
the king’s name, from being attended by 
an armed force. Whatever had been their 
previous intentions, the three princes paid 
Implicit obedience to this order; but, to 
their great astonishment, they, on reaching 
Sallsbnn', where the parliament was to 
meet, found time Monlmer and his friends 
were attended by .in armed force. Natu¬ 
rally alarmed at this, the earls retreated 
and raised a force strong enough to chase 
Mortimer from the kingdom. They 
vanrrd for the purpose of doing so. but 
unfortunately the carls, who bad liitberto 
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hpon 8U clDselv utjited, uuw ijuurreJlecl, 
KHilt and Norfolk declined to follow up 
the enterprise, and Lancaster, t«to weak to 
carry It out hy liiniself, wtis compelled to 
make hls subnilsslou to tbc insolent Mur- 
timer. 

A.D. 1329.—But though, at the Interces¬ 
sion of the prelates, Mortimer consented to 
overlook the past, atid bore himself uovard.s 
the princes as though the whole quarrel 
were forgotten as well as forgiven, he de¬ 
termined to make a Tictim of one of tliem. 
In order to strike terror Into the survivors. 
Accordingly, hls emissaries were Instructed 
to deceive the earl of Kent into the belief 
tliat king Edward II. had not been put to 
death, but was still secretly Imprisoned. 
The earl, who Jind suffered much from rt*- 
im»r8Cful rcmemhrance of the iiart ho had 
taken against his unhappy brother, eagerly 
fell Into the snare, and entered Into an un¬ 
dertaking for setting the imprisoned king 
at liberty and replacing him upon the 
throne. The deception was kept up until 
tiie carl had committed himself sufhciently 
for the purpose of hls ruthless enemy, when 
lie was seized, accused before parliament, 
and condemned to death and f«»rfeiturc; 
while Mortimer and the execrable Isa¬ 
bella hastened hls execution, so that the 
young Edward had no opportunity to inter¬ 
pose. 

A.D. 13.30.—Though the corrupt and de¬ 
based parliament so readily lent Itself to 
the designs of Mortimer, the feeling of the 
commonalty was very different Indeed, and 
It was quite evening before anyone could 
be found to behead the betrayed and un¬ 
fortunate prince, who during theday which 
Intervened between his sentence and exe¬ 
cution must have been tortured Indeed with 
thoughts of the unholy zeal with which ho 
had served the royal adulteress, to wiiose 
rage, as much as to that of her paramour, 
he was now sacrificed. 

Perceiving tliat the .sympathy of the 
people was less courageous than deep and 
tender, Mortimer now threw Lancaster and 
numerous other nobles into prison, on the 
charge of having been concenied In tlio 
conspiracy of Kent. Any evidence, how-: 
ever slight, suftlced to ensure conviction; 
and as forfeiture was Invariably a part of 
thesentence, Mortimer hadaiHuidant means 
of enriching himself and hlsadherents land 
how little scruple he made about ar.ilUng 
himself of this opportunity may be judged 
from the fact, that the whole of the large 
possessions of the eat I of Kent were seized 
for Geoffrey, younger son of Mortimer; 
though this latter person was himself al¬ 
ready in possession of the greater portion 
of the vast wealth of the two Spensers and 
tlieir adherents. The cupidity aud Inso¬ 
lence of Mortimer at length produced their 
natural conse<iuencet a detest.ation so ge¬ 
neral and so tierce, tli nothing was want¬ 
ing to hi.s destruction but for some one tt» 
be bold enough to make the first attack 
□f*on him; and, fortunately, tliat person 
was found In tlie young king iilmself. Most 
fortunate It assuredly was that Mortimer, 
in his Insolence and pride of place, liad 
'verlookcd the necessity of so treating the j 


king Willie yet a minor, as se< ure hls fa¬ 
vour and support when he should at length 
attain his majority. 

Edward was of far too high and generous 
a nature to have been otliorwlse than 
deeply stung by tlie petty Insults and gall¬ 
ing restraints imposed upon him by Mor- 
tliiior: and now that lie was in his eigh¬ 
teenth year he determined, at the least, to 
m.'ikc an effort at obtaining the Independ¬ 
ence for wliicti lie liad long siglied; he 
tlierefore commiinicated ills wishes to tlie 
lord Monlacnte, wlio engaged hls friends 
the lords Clifford and Moliiis, sir Jolin 
Nevll, sir Edward Boliun, and others, to 
join him in a bold attempt at delivering 
hotli king and people from the tyranny of 
Mortimer. 

(^ueen Isabella and her paramour Jlor- 
tiiiier at tliis time resided in Xotiiugliain 
castle; and so je.alousiy did they guanl 
clieinselves, ttiat even (lie king was only 
allowed to liave a few attendants with him 
when lie lodged tiicrc, and tlie keys of the 
outer gales were dellvereil to the queen 
herself every evening. Lord Moritacute, 
however, armed with tlie king’s authority, 
had no (lltllculty in procuring tlie concur¬ 
rence of sir William Eland, tlie governor, 
who let tlie king’s party enter by a subier- 
nitieoiis passage whlcli had long lain for¬ 
gotten and choked up wltli ruhhl.^li. So 
quietly was everything done, that the 
armed men readied the queen’s apartment 
and seized upon Mortimer before he could 
prepare to make resistance. Isabella im¬ 
plored them to 'spare lier gentle Mortl- 
' mer: ’ but the paramour's doom was sealed 
beyond the power of her entreaties to alter 
it. A parliament was immediately sum¬ 
moned, and was found ns sup]>le and facile 
an instrument for ills ruin as it had been 
for doing his pleasure. He was accused of 
having usurped regal power, of having 
procured the death of king Edward II., of 
having dlssipateil the royal treasure,and of 
liaving obtained exorbitant grants, of se¬ 
creting two-thirds of the 30,ooo marks 
paid hy Scotland, and a variety of similar [ 
misdemeanours. The thoroughly servile ' 
parliament in its eagerness to convict could 
not legally convict even this most outrage¬ 
ous criminal. Evidence wa.s not called to a 
single poim.though every poiutimglit liave 
been proved bya perfect cloudof witnesses; 
but tills |•ar^alllent convicted Mortimer and 
sentenced him to the gibbet luid forfeiture, 
not upon te.'itimony, but upon what they ' 
called the notoriety of the facts I A lotjse 
system of condemning men, wliich none but 
tyrants or their tools would ever tolerate, 
even could no other evidence he found. ! 
Though at the period of the conviction of 
M<irtlmer, men were too imicli irritated 
against him to look to strietjustice, scarcely 
twenty years had passed ere liis illegally 
attaiiiU'd rank was restored to his son.ujion 
the right and honourable principle that, 
however detestable and however morally 
undeniable the guilt of the elder Mortimer, 
bis conviction had been tlie result not of 
• videuce. hut of mere rumour aiidassunii*- 
tion. Simon de Beresford .and some others 
of the mere siitedires of Mortimer were 
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esecnted, and the vilest criiniiuU of nil, the 
adulteress Isaheltn, was conlliicd f««r the 
remainder «t her life to her castle of 
Risings. The king allowed her four bun* 
dred a year for her sup|K)rt, and he paid 
her one or two fitrnial visits every year; 
hut having once deprived her of the In¬ 
fluence of which she had made sn )mil 
and base a use, ho look care ilmt she 
should never again have an opportunity of 
regaining It. 

As soon ns Edward had wresietl fnmt 
the usurping hands of ilortlmer the royal 
power, ho showed himself well worthy of It 
hy the manner In which he used It. lie 
not only exlu»rted his judges and other 
great ofllcers to execute justice, an<l t«) put 
a stop to the open depreciations and ru ined 
hands of robliers by which the country was 
now more than cverinfested anddlsgraced, 
but he personally exerted himself In that 
good work, and showed both counige and 
conduct fn that Important task. 

A.D, 1332. —Soon after the completion of 
the treaty between England and Scotland, 
as related under the head trf the year I32 n, 
the great llf>bort Uruce dieci, worn out 
even more by Itinrinllies and toll than by 
years; and his son and heir, David Bruce, 
being as yel a minor, the regency was 
left to Randolph, earl of Murray, the con¬ 
stant sharer of Rohert‘3 j>erlls. In this 
treaty It was agrc*ed, that nil Scots who 
Inherited property in England, and all Eng¬ 
lishmen who Inherited i>roi*erty In Scot¬ 
land, should I>c restored to possession as 
free and secure as though no,war had 
taken place between the twf> coiintric's. 
This part of the treaty had la-en faiilifully 
performed by England ; but Robert Bruce 
and, subsequently, the regent Murray had 
contrived to refuse the restoration of con¬ 
siderable properties In Scotland, cither from 
actual diniculty of wresting them from the 
Scottish holders, or from a politic doubt of 
tlic exi*cdlcnry of so far strengthening an 
enemy—(li(‘y judged England must 
always In reality be—by admitting so many 
Eniflislimeii to wc*alili and consequent 
power In the very heart of the kingdom. 
Whatever the moilve by which Bruce and 
Murray were actuated In this matter, their 
denial or delay t)f the stipulated restonillon 
gave great olfeiice to tio* numerous Eng¬ 
lish of high nuik who had a personal in¬ 
terest In It. Many who were thiw shunted 
were men ofgreat wealth ami Inlhience: 
and tlieir i>ower became more than ever 
formUlahlc when they were able to com¬ 
mand the alll:mc-e of Edwanl BalinI, He 
was the son of that .Ii>hn Bal[ol\Nlio liatl 
briefly worn the .Scottish crown; and he. 
like his father, settled In France, with the 
detcrmlmiilon of leading a private life ra¬ 
ther than risk all comfort for the mere 
chance of grasping a precarious and anxious 
fK)wer. This resolution, thtm»/li consonant 
with the soundest philosophy, was not cal¬ 
culated to procure him much worldly esti¬ 
mation ; and his really strong claim to the 
8e«ittlsli royally procured him so little con¬ 
sideration In France, that for smne lii- 
fraeibui of the law he was thrown Into 
ynol, as though he liad been the meanest 


private person. In this situation he wta 
discovered by lord Beaumont, an SnglUh 
l>aron, who laid claim to the Scotch earl¬ 
dom of Buchan. Beaumont without loss of 
time procurv'd BalUd’s release and carried 
him over to Enghuid, wiiere he placed him, 
nominally at least, at the head of Hie con¬ 
federation which already had meditated the 
Invasion of Scotland. 

King Edward secretly aided Ballol and 
the English barons in preparing fur their 
enter|>risc, though he would nut be per¬ 
suaded to give them any open encourage¬ 
ment, as he had bound lilmself to pay 
20,0001. to the pope, should he, Edward, 
commit any ho.stilitle8 upon Scotland 
within a certain i»eriod which had not yet 
expired ; moreover, the young king David, 
still a minor, wxs actually married to 
Edward’s sister Jane, though the marriage 
was not yet consummated; and tlie world 
would scarcely fall to censure Edward, If. 
under such eircuiiistances, he should utuse 
a renewal of war between the two countries. 
Under these circiiiustanccs, eager as Ed¬ 
ward might be to aid his nobles In their 
enmity to Scotland, he determined to con¬ 
iine himself to secret proceedings on their 
behalf; and, thus sidl'd, their nominal 
leader, Ballol, was speedily at the head of 
a force of tw«i thousjtnd five liundred men, 
commanded by the lord Beaumont before 
mentlom.tl. Utnfn.'vine, earl of Angus, tlie 
lords Talbot, Mowbray, and other eminent 
barons Interested In the adventure. As 
such a force could not be so secretly 
raised as wholly to escape the imtico of the 
Scottish regent, who would naturally ex- 
l-ect to be attacked by the English border, 
B'diol and his friends embarked at Raven- 
spur and landed their force on the coast of 
Fife. The former regent, Murniy, was 
dead; and his successtir, Donald, earl of 
Mar, Was far inferior to him in warlike 
experience and ability. Nevertheless the 
English were promptly and vigorously 0 |»- 
pijsed the moment they landed: and though 
they sttcceedcd in beating back their un- 
dlsclplineil <qq)nnents, time was tlius af¬ 
forded to .Mar to collect a very large army, 
which some historians reckon us high as 
forty thousand men. 

The hostile forces came In sight on the 
opposite side of the river Erne: and Ikiliol, 
crossing that river In the night, attacked 
I the unwieldy force of the Scots so vigor- 
i>nsly and unc'Xj»ericdly,tliat he drove them 
from the field with cmisldentble slaughter, 
tlieir numt'crs beitig a disadvantage to 
them amid the conl'tision. But as daj'llght 
approached, the Scots resolved tmeemore 
to try their fortune against an enemy whose 
Inferior numbers made It disgraceful to 
yirld to them : but they Were cliarged while 
Rtniggling I'vcr some broken and dlDlcult 
ground, and so rompletc was the rout that 
ensued, that while the English histscarcely 
fifty men. the .<cots lost twelve tliousaiid, 
inciuiling the earls of Athol and Montelih, 
the lc»rd Hay of Errol, constable of Scot- 
laml, the lf)rds Keith and Liii.lsey, and iho 
earl «>f Carrh k, a natural son of Rolart 
Dtaice. 

Dalitil followed up this vicuiry by Uklrg 
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Pertli. Here he was hluck.-uled by sea, and imagined byronsideririg Hint battle to have 
besieged on the laiul by an army of forty been little better than a <llsorderly flight 
thousand Scots, umler tlie earl of^.March on the one part and a niiuderous pursuit 
and sir Archibald Douglas: but the Kng- on tlie oilier. 

Ilsli slilps dispersed tlie blockading squad- As the result of this battle, Scotland 
ron: and as llallol was thus enabled to was again apparetitly submissive to Ilaliol. 
conimandannbtiiidantsui>i)lyofiirovislons. He was acknowlidged as king by the 
the besieging Scots were shortly obliged to Seottlsh parli.uncnt, and lie and many of 
retire from that very approach to famine the Scottish nohles did homage to Kdward * 
by %vlilch they had anticipated reducing who ilien returned to England, leaving a’ 
him : and the nation being In effect sub- deiarhment to support Hallol. As long as 
dned, for the present at least, Ballol was this detachtiient remained Ballol was most 
solemnly crowned at Scone on the 7th of snbinissivoly, tiot to say servilely, obeyed 
Septemlicr. So little chance did there now by the Scots, even when he stung their 
appear to be of a change of fortune In fa- national pride by ceding in perpeiuitv 
vour of David Bruce, that he and his be- to England, Berwick. Dunbar, Koxburgli 
troihed wlfeileparied for France: and their Ediiihurgli, and the whole of the south- 
hitherto zealous partlsiiiis sued Buliolfora eastern coutities of Scocliiiid. But as soon 
truce, that his title might be fairly esa- as Baliol, considering himself safe and 
mined and decided upon by the Scottish perhaits being seriousiy inconvenienced by 
parliament. tlie exj'cnseof keeping Uiem. sent awav 

A.i». im —Bailors prosperity was as his Engli.sh mercenaries, the Scots again 
fleeting as it had been siuldeii, H.-ivIng rose against him. atul after a variety of 
owed all his success to the presence of liis struggles between him and Sir Andrew 
English supi'ortors, lie was no sooner Murray, wlio acted as regent in behalf of 
obliged to allow them to depart, fnmi want the ab.-ent David Bruce, Baliol was once 
of nie.ans to support tlfcm, than sir Archi- more di.-i'-ed from all that he fondly ima- 
bald Douglas and others of the friends of gined he had permanently conquered for 
Bruce fell upon Baliol and his slender at- himself or Knglaml. 

tendance, slew BalioPs brother John, and a.p. i;k'i.V—Edward again ioarc)ie<l to 
drove Ballol himself hack to England in the ebastlse and subject tlie Scots who •ib'in- 
most complete destitution. Baliol had pro- doned or destroyed their liomcs’aiid sought 
viously to this reverse proposed to Edward shelter in their mountain fastne««es Imt 
thathlssIsterJaneshouldbedivorccdfrom only to return again the moment that he 
David Bruce, in which event Baliol would h.id retired. In this obsiinatclv iiatriotic 
marry licr and also do homage to Edward course the Sec)t« were grentlv encotir iged 
for Scoliand: thus restoring to England hy Edward's position with regard to Fr'inre 


fateaka,ul‘dee;C:;;.d^h;;s.a;d iheVimm 


no relief reach lilin within a few davs. 


m ' /. an niwrii c<iiicur ui b\nni\ uf both nation? to be shed In flere« 

urin^ us tiuit tl>e total Kn^^lish lo>:s cmitlict! 

Slirone kniU!t''ri'^ in this reallv 

^Jid orn. kiimht. a lo^^ ul.icli can only be ridiculous as well as unjust claim was m.u 
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^dcd the well-known PIenH.«h deinasrogue vere In n demand, of tlie Injustice of which 
James U Arteyuidt, a brewer «>f Ghent, be must have been conscious fruin theverr 
w!io had reachc^ to so de8ii«>tlc a power outset. Aware that he had unmercifully 
overhls fellow-citizens, that, after exciting pressed upon the means of bis subjects 
them to furious resIsLanco against their and flnding that they were dally growing 
legithnatc sovereigns, ho himself could All more and more impatient of his demands. 
Ml the other towns of Flanders with his Edward now returned to England and of- 
Mlrolt and unprincipled spies, and rould fered his parliament a full and new con- 
put down all chance of opposition in Ghent flrmatlon of the two charters and of the 
itself by tlie simple process of ordering the privileges of boroughs, a pardon for old 
opponent to be butchered—and he ic<w debts and trespasses, and a reform of cer- 
butchered without remorse or delay. To tain abuses In the common law. The first 
this demugtigue Edward had no dlfOculty of these the king ought to have been 
III recommending himself; for, with the ashamed to confess to be necessary. But 
servility that ever accompanies the am- i>ubllc spirit and the control of parlia- 
bltlon of such men, the denmgt>gue, who mentover the royal expenditure were as 
detested liis natural superiors, was in a yet only in their Infancy; and the whole 
perfect flutter of gnuifled vanity at being concessions were deemed so valuable, that 
solicited by a powerful foreign monarch, the parliament In reluni granted the king, 
and Invited Edward to make the Low Conn- —from the barons and knights, the nhitli 
tries his ‘vantage point against Knince ; sheep, tieece, and lamb from their estates, 
stiggcsllng to him that, to prevent the for two years : from the b\irgesses, a ninth 
Flemings from having any scruple about of their whole movables at their real 
aiding him, he should claim their aid, as value; and from the whole parliament, a 
rightful-king of Fruicc, in dethnmhig the duty of forty shillings on, 1 st, each thret» 
usurper IMilllp of Vnlols,—that nsnrf>rr,to hundred wool fells, and, 2 nd, each last of 
wliom, both personally and by a formal leather, also for two years. It was cx- 
wrltten deed, ho hud done homage and pressly stated that this grant was not to bo 
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drawn into a precedent; but as the king's 


Tho king of France was greatly aided by necessities were great. It was additionally 
the Intlueiice of the pope, who at this time determined that twenty thousand sacks of 
resided at Avignon, and was to a consider- wool should Immediately be put at his dis¬ 
able extent dependent upon Philip. Tlie posal, the value to be deducted fn>m the 
king of Navarro, the duke of Drlltany, the ninths which would of necessity come In 
king of Bohemia, the bishop of Liege, and more slowly. While the parliament of 
numerous other powerful allies, tendered England acted thus liberally in forwarding 
their aid to iMiillp. ns being really inte- Edward's design upon Kntnce, they made 
rested for him : while Edward's allies, a formal declaration that they aided him 
looking only to what they could get of tlie as king of England, and not as king of 
large sums he had \vTung from his people France; and that In the event of his con- 
for'thls unjustlllable enterprise, were slow quering the latter coutitr>’,tlicformermust 


and cold In theirs. 


ever remain wholly distinct from and inde- 


A. II. 1339.— After much difficulty In keep- pendent of it. But had Edward been suo- 
Ing his hopeful allies even apparently to ccssful It certainly would not have been 
their faitl), and after liavlng his pretensions this bare and idle protest that would have 
to the crown of Frince ver>‘ accumtely prevented so resolute and self-willed a 
pronounced upoti by two of thoscallies, the monarch from removing the seat of go 
count of Namur and the count of Halnault, vernment to France, and making England 
—who succeeded his father and Edward's .a mere province and treasury, 
fatlier-ln-law in the interval between the a.d, 1340.— Philip kept a watcliful eye 
old count joining in Edward's scheme and upon the English movements; and when 
the actual commencement of operations— Edward at length sailed In a fleet of two 
tlie two counts In <iuestlon abandoning hundred and forty vessels, ho was encoun- 
Kilward solely on the plea that Philip was tered off Sluys by a French fleet of nearly 
lliclr lieifc It/rd, against whom they as vas- four hundred vessels, carrying forty thou- 
s:ils could n«a llglit, Edward encamped sand men. The inferior force of the Eng- 
near GapeMo with an army of nearly 50,000, llsh was at the very outset fully compen- 
the majority of whom were foreign mcrce- sateil for by the skill of their naval com- 
iinrlcs Plitllp advanced towards the same niatiders, who got the weather-gage of the 
spot with nearly a hundred thousand of his enemy, and the .advantage of fighting with 
own subjects; but. after simply ga/iiig at the sun to their b.acks; while the action 


nltherio bloodless and unproductive con- with the loss of two hundred and thirty 
test Edward had not only expended all the vesselsand thirty tlumsand men,Including 
largo sum granted by his people, and two of tbclr adininils. 

iiAwiieil evcrvthinv of value that he could Edward, whose loss had been compar^ 


jrvnrcven urUiu jewels of his queen, but lively trifling now marched t<> the frontleij 
..».«,! ..lao <-nntrnrt<><i dnhts to tlic fright- of Frailcc With all army ahuiidrt-d thousand 


hn hnd al?o contrarted debts to the fright .... - . • . , « 

ful aiiii'unt of and pMhahly it strong, his recent trujmphhaviiig cauj>ed^ 

was iho yrrw vastness of t)io s-u nth e he hn^t fort^gners to join him oii hU land- 
h^l nm.l' ibat dKormined him to in-.-. Ilobert d'Ariois. in order to follow 
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ar> the success of Kd^?a^d, laid siege to St. 
Oraers. But though his force numbered 
50 000 men, It was chiefly composed of a 
mere ralible of artificers, so little experi¬ 
enced In war or In love with Its perils, 
that a sally of the garrison put the wliole 
(if this doughty army to flight, to the 
great annoyance of Its really able and 
brave commander. 

Edward's subseciuent opcritions were by 
no means so successful. He greatly dis¬ 
tressed Tournay, indeed, ajid he suffered no 
very great advantage even in the way of 
manreuvre to be gained by the French; but 
ever)* day brouglit some new proof that liis 
very allies were at heart hostile to )iis pur¬ 
pose, and only supported him In tholr own 
Kreediness of gain ; while, on the other 
hanfl, 8Uii]>lies arrived so slowly from Eng¬ 
land, that he was utterly unable to meet 
the clamorous demands of his creditors. 
A long truce, therefore, was very gladly 
agreed to by him, and he Inusiily and by 
absolute stealth returned to England. An¬ 
noyed at ills want of success, and attribut¬ 
ing it cliiefly to the slowness with which 
supplies had readied him, Edward no 
sooner arrived in England than he began to 
vent his anger ujion his principal ofllcers; 
and he with great Impolicy showed especial 
rage in the case of Stratford, archbishop of 
(’anterl)ury, upon whom had devolved the 
dlfllcult and not very pleasant task of real¬ 
ising the taxes gnmtcd by tlic iiarllament. 
It was lii vain to urge that the ninth sheaf, 
lamb, and fleece, being unusual taxeb, 
were necessarily collected with unusual 
slowness; the king was eninged at his 
own Ill-success, and was dotcrniined to vent 
it upon his ofllcers; sir John St. Paul, keep¬ 
er of the privy seal, sir John Stoner, cliief 
justice, the mayor of London, and the bi- 
sliops of Chichester and Lichfield, were 
imprisoned ; and tlie nrdibishop of Uanter- 
hury only escajied tlie like indignity liy 
chancing to he absent from London ou Ed¬ 
ward's arrival. 

A.D. 1341.—Archbishop Stratford, • who 
really seems only to have failed in ills duty 
from the novel and difllcult nature of it, 
was not of a temper to quail before the un¬ 
just anger even of so powerful and passion¬ 
ate a prince as Edward; and on learning to 
what lengths the king had gone witli the 
other great ofllcers of state, the archbishop 
Issued a general sentence of excommuni¬ 
cation against all who should assail the 
clergy either in person or property, in¬ 
fringe the privileges secured to them by 
the ecclesiastical canons and by the Great 
Charter, or accuse a prelate of trejisoii or 
any other crime to bring liim under the 
king's displeasure, ^'or did the bold and 
somewhat arrogaiit archbishop stop even 
here. After having thus generally aimed 
at the king's conduct, and after having 
taken care to employ the clergy in painting 
that conduct in the darkest colours to tlic 
people, Stratford personally addressed a 
letter to the king, In which he asserted tlie 
superiority of the clerical to the civil 
power, reminded him that the priesthood 
were answerable at the divine irilmual as 
well for kings as for subjects, and were the 


sjdrltual fathers of the former as of the 
latter, and were tlicrefore manifestly and 
fully entitled both to direct them to right 
conduct and to censure them for trails- 
gresslons. Tliis bold and unlimited asser¬ 
tion of superiority was in no wise calcu¬ 
lated to soothe Edward's irritation, and he 
marked ills sense of ijtratford's conduct by 
sending him no summons to attend the 
])arliament. But the archbisliop, attendt^ 
by a numerous and imposing train of peers 
spiritual and temporal, presented liimself, 
crosier in hand and in full pontiflcals, and 
demanded admission. For two days the 
king refused to admit him ; but at letigtli, 
fearing the consequences of too complete 
a breach with the ecclesiastical power, lie 
not only permitted him to take ids seat in 
parliament, but also restored him to bis 
former hlgli ofllce. 

The maxim of the English parliament 
seems at that time to have been, that ilie 
necessity of the king sbouid be made the 
.advantage of the subject. Tlie close n*- 
strictioiis which had been laid ui>on Henry 
III. and Edward II. were now, as far as 
was deemed safe, made the basis of tlio 
parliament's demands upon Edward 111. 
for concessions to be granted by him In re¬ 
turn for a grant of twenty tliousjind sacks 
■ of wool. Edward was so pressed by his 
creditors, tliat ho was oliligcd to ccuiiply 
' with the terms,hard as they were; hut as 
soon as his necessities became somewhat 
mitigated he revoked all that he deemed 
offensive, alleging that he was advised to 
do so by some of his barons, and that in 
originally making such concessions tic Jiad 
dL^senibl^ and had made them with a secret 
protest. A most dishonest idea In itself; 
and one whtcli, it is obvious, would, if al¬ 
lowed, render all tlie most soloiiiii juiblic 
engagements mere deceptions and mock¬ 
eries. 

A.D. 1342.—Dissensions in Brittany led 
to a state of affairs wiiicli revived Edward's 
expiring hope of conquering France, He 
accordingly sent a strong licet and army 
thither to the aid of the countess o| Mount- 
fort, who was besieged by diaries of Blois. 
Hubert d'Artois, who commanded tliis 
force, fought a successful action with the 
French, and landed his troops in Brittany. 
He laid siege to Vaiines and took it, but 
shortly afterwards died of a wound received 
at the retaking of that jdacc by a j>artv of 
Breton nobles of the faction of diaries. 
Deprived of the .cervices of Hohert, upon 
whose ability and valour Edward had great 
reliance, he now determined to proceed in 
jierson to the aid of the countess. The 
truce between Enghind and France liad ex¬ 
pired, and the war was openly andavowcdly 
to be cjirried on between these two powers, 
which for some time had really beep break¬ 
ing tlieir truce in the character of parti¬ 
sans to the resiicctive coinjietitors for the 
duchy of Bdttany. Having landed near 
Vannes witli an army of twelve iliousand 
men, Edward, anxious to make some im¬ 
portant impre.csioTi.aiid greatly over-rating 
liis means of doing so, siiiiultaneously com¬ 
menced three sieges; of Vaiiiies, of UciineK, 
and of Niuiies. As might liave been ex 
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jNjct«?d. hut litMo progress was ui:«le by a cessatioD of arms for tbe fiHlowIng day 

Bmall force thus divided. Even the chief which, as being tlie feast of the virgin, he 

Blege, of Vannes, conducted by Edward in professed a dislike to desecrating. The 

person, was a failure; and Edward was at cessation of arms being agreed to, lord 

length ol»ltged to concentrate all bis troops Norwich marched his troops through the 
In that nciglibonrhnod. on account of the beleaguered city, and, as he wished to pass 
approach of Philip’s eldest son, the duke thnnigh the French lines, sent amessenger 
of Normandy, with .an army of thirty tlion- to remind the duke of the existing truce, 
sand fool and four thousand horse. Ed* * T see the governor hits ovfwitied me,' was 
ward strongly entrenched himself; but he the nol.le reply of the duke, who allowed 
socni lierame so distressed for provisions, the English to pass without annoyance, 
while his ant.agiuiists, both of the fortress and contented lilraself with obtaining pos- 
and the army, were well and fully supplb session of the place. 
e<l, that he was glad to enter Into n truce While these and minor transactions were 
for three years, and consent to Vjuines re- passing in France, Edward had been en- 
nmlning in the hands of the pope’s legates, gaged In England in preparing a splendid 
who ticgotiatcd the truce,while all theothcr expedition with which lie and his son the 
.strongholds of Brittany should remain prince of Wales, now about Hftcen yearsof 
In the hands of those who then held them, aec, at length set sail from Southampton. 
Kdwnixl returned to England.and thmigh ho The original destination of this expedition, 
had made a truce for the longterm of three which amounted to nearly a tliousand sail, 
years, it Is quite clear from his comluct Avas (.Julenne: but contrary winds prevail* 
that ho merely did so to extricate himself lag for some time. Edward listened to the 
and his fbllowers from actual capture. He advice of iJeoffrey d'llarixmrt, and resolved 
made complaints <if a virtual brcarli <’f the t») make a descent upon Normandy, the 
treaty hy-thc punishment t»f certain Breton rich fields of which would supply liis army, 
nobles who wore partlsansof England : and while the very proximity to the capital 
The parliament, adoptlnghisviews.grantiHl would render any Impression made thereof 
, him a flftcentli fn»m the counties, and a propt)rl)onatc Importance. This determi- 
lenth from the boroughs for two years, to nation made Edward speedily disembark at 
vvlihdi the clergy adilcd a tenth for three La Hogue, wiilifi>urthousainl English men* 
years. Henry, earl of Derby,stm of thecarl at-armsand ten thousand archers, together 
of Lancaster, ami cousin of the king, was with ten thousand Welsh and .six thousand 
rioxv sent with a force ini<)Gulcnnc;ami liav* Irish Infantry, who, if not very iniportauv 
lug beaten off all assailants from that pr«»* in actual line of battle, were adininihly 
vliice, he followed the count of Lisle, the adapted. In <juality of foragers and scouts, 
French general, to Bergenic, beat him from to bo serviceable to their «>wn force and 
Ills cntn’iichincnts. ami took the place. He most mischievous to the enemy, 
afierwanls subjected a great part of P<‘ri- Having destroyed the shiiiping In La 
gtird ; and the count of Lisle, havlngagain Hogue, Cherbourg, and Barlleiir, Kdwan , 
collected ami reinforced Ills troops, at- who uii landing had knighted his .son Lo- 
tciupii'd to recapture AuheriH-lie. when the ward ami some of the young nomlity. dis* 
earl,at the liead of l.oon horsi*, surpriseil persed Ills lighter and more disorderly 
him, completely routed his force, and took troops all over the country, with orders to 
him prisoner iduiider and destroy,without other re>inc- 


uece.sslf M'S had compelled liitn to lay upon 
Ills jieoj.le. 


likelv to be the next object of Edward's 
enterprise, the count d'Eii, constable of 
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lonreof Ills troops, and, having made the 
tnliahitantsgive up their vain resistance, 
allowed Ills soldiers to plunder the place In 
nn orderly and dcUI)erate way for three 
days reserving to himself all jewels, plate, 
silk and fine linen and woollen cloths. 
These together with three hundred of the 
most coiibiderjthlc citizens of Caen, he sent 
over t«) England. 

Edward now marched towards Rouen, 
where he expected to have a similar pro- 
niahle triumph; hut llnding the bridge 
over the Seine broken down, and the king, 
of France In person awaiting him with an i 
army, he nmrthed ioward.s 1‘aris, plunder¬ 
ing and committing the most wanton de¬ 
struction on the road, lie had intended 
to pass the Seine at P^jlssy, Imt found 
the opposite hank of the river lined with 
the French troops, and that and all the 
nelgliijourlng bridges broken down. Ily a 
skilful manoeuvre lie drew tlie French fr<*m 
Polssy,returned thitlier.rcpaircd the l>ridge 
with wonderful nipldiry, passed over with 
his whole army, and having thus diseti- 
gaged himself from dancer, set out by 
hasty marches for Flanders. His van¬ 
guard cur to pieces the citizens of Amiens, 
who attempted to arrest their march ; hut 
when tl)C English reached the Soiniue they 
found ihen>selves as 1)1 situated as ever, 
all the bridges being eltlicr broken down 
or closely gtmrded. Gnldcd by a peasant, 
Edward found a ford at Abbeville, led his 
army over sword in hand, and put to flight 
the oppcjsliig French under (lodcniar do 
Fave; the main body of ilic French, under 
tlieir king, being only preveim-d from fed- 
lowing Edward across the ford by tlic rising 
of tiic tide. 

After this narrow csc.npc, Edward, un¬ 
willing to expose himself to the enemy’s 
superior cavalry force in rho oi)en plains of 
Picardy, halted upon a gentle ascent near 
the village of Crcscy, in a position very fa¬ 
vourable for his .awaiting the apiiroach of 
the French. Having (lis|>osed his army In 
tiirco lines, he entrenclx'd his flanks, ami 
Mierc heiiig a wood in his rear, in that lie 
jilnccd ills baggage, llis first and second 
lines he committed to the young prince of 
Wales, with the carls of Warwick, Oxford. 
Arundel, and Northampton, and the lords 
Cliaiidos, Holland, Willoughby, Rons, and 
other eminent leaders ; while the third 
line, under his own immediate cointnand,* 
iie kept back as a corps de referee, either 
to support the former two If beaten back, 
or to Improve any impression that they 
might make upon the enemy. 

In addition to the care with which Ed¬ 
ward had secured his flanks and rear, he 
placed In his front some cannon, then only 
newly Invented and never before used to 
any extent in actual battle. His opjmnciic, 
though he also possessed cannon, had, it 
should seem, left them behind in his hasty 
and furious march from Abbeville. 

Philip’s army amounted to upwards of a 
hundred and twenty thousand men ; but 
the superiority of die English archers, 
and the inefflciency of the how-strings of 
the archers on the Frnich .cide, from tlieir 1 
nut huviug been bccurcd agaumi rain, J 


caused tlic very first charge to be Injuri¬ 
ous to this vast and tiiiniiltuous host. 
Young I'hlward no snoner perceived tlie 
confusion that took place in the crowded 
ranks of his enemy, ilian he ted his line 
steadily into the melee, and so furious was 
the combat, that the earl of Wanvlck, 
nlanned lest the gallant young prince 
should he overpowered, sent to the king, 
who surveyed the battle from a ncighixiur- 
ing hill, and entreated him to send a rein¬ 
forcement. Learning that the prince was 
not wounded, tlie king said In reply to 
Warwick's message, ‘ Return to my son, and 
toll him that 1 reserve the honour of the day 
to him; 1 am coufldimL that he will sliow 
himself worthy of the honour of kiiiglitliond 
which 1 so lately conferred uiioii him. He 
will be able to repel the enemy without my 
assistance.’ 

Tlie king of F’l-ancc, far from Inactive, 
did his utmost to sustain the first line by 
tliatwhlcli was nmler his own command. 
Rut the first disadvantage could not bo 
remedied, and iJic slaughter momentarily 
became greater. Philip bad already Inadone 
horse killed tmclcr him, and, being re- 
imiuntcd, was .again rushing into the thick¬ 
est of the flglit, when Jolin of Hainaiilt 
seized the bridle and literally dniggcd him 
from thefleld. Thehaltlewas now changed 
Into a comidetc rout, and tlie vanquislied 
French were pursued and slaughtered until 
nightfall. When the king received his 
gallant son, he rushed Into his arms, ex¬ 
claiming, ‘ My brave son, persevere iti your 
biinournlde course. You are my son iiidecd, 
for valiantly have you acijuittcil yourself 
to-day. You liave shown yourself worthy 
of empire.’ 

The loss to the French on this most fatal 
occasion amounted to I.LHh) knights, 1,400 
gentlemen, 4,000 men-at-arms, and about 
.'lo.ooo men of inferior rank. Among the 
slain, of superior rank, were the dukes of 
Lorraine and Rourhon, the carls of Flan- 
tlers, Hlois, .and Vaudemimt, and the kings 
of Majorca and Roheiiiia. The latter king, 
ihougli very old and <juiti' blind, winild 
not be dissuaded from taking a ]iersona] 
part in the battle, but liad his bridle 
fastened to those of two attendants, ami 
was thus, by his own order, or at least by 
his own act, led to perish in the thickest of 
the fight. liis crest and motto were a 
lrii)le ostrich plume and the words Ich 
dicn, I serve, which were adopted by the 
I'rince of Wales, in memory of this most 
decisive battle. 

Of this battle we may remark as of a 
former one, that It seems to have been 
rather a chase murderously followed up; 
f«ir while the French lost so awful a number 
of all nmks, tlie English lost only three 
knights, one esquire, aud a few conimuu 
soldiers. 

Great as Edward’s victory was, he clearly 
perceived that for the present many cir- 
cumsiaiiccs warned him to limit his ambi¬ 
tion to C4iptnring some place that would at 
all times .afford him a ro.ady entrance into 
France; and accordingly,aftereniployingj 
few days in burying the dead ami resting his 
army, he presonled himself before ColiU.*;. 
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John do Vienne, knight of Burgundy, 
roiumanded this important g&rrison: an 
Iionour which he owed to his very high 
reputation and experience. Ho whs well 
supplied with means of defence; and Ed¬ 
ward at the very outset determined not to 
attempt assault, but to starve this Import¬ 
ant garrison Into submission. He accord- 
Inglj' entrenched the whole cityand formed 
his camp, causing hIs soldiers to raise 
thatched huts for their protection from 
the severity of th<» weather during the 
winter. De Vienne, judging what was Ed¬ 
ward’s design, sent all the superlluous 
hands out of the city, and, to the Iionour of 
Edward bo It said, he not only let the help¬ 
less people pass through his lines, but even 
•upplied them with money to aid them In 
seeking some other place of refuge. 

During twelve months Edward w.as en¬ 
gaged In the siege of Calais, and the earl 
of Derby was during that ivorlnd e.arry- 
Ing on war In Guionno, Polctlers. and the 
southern provinces of Fnincc. Charles of 
DIoIs at the same time invaded Brittany, 
and laid siege to the c.astle of Rochelle de 
Ricn, where he w.as attacked and taken 
prisoner by tliocounteas of Montfort, While 
she and her rival and antagonist, the wife 
of Charles do Blols, were displaying their 
courage and talents In France, king Ed¬ 
ward's queen, Philippa, was still more Im- 
P'^rtantly exerting herself in England. The 
Scots had a few years before reavllcd their 
king, David Bruce; and though they could 
ftot greatly rely upon Ills talent or prowess, 
they were encouraged by the engagement 
of Edward in France to make an irruption 
•nto the northern English counties, to 
which they were strongly urged by tho 
king of France, who in all his truces with 
Edward had shown great regard for the 
rafety and welfare of Sc^itland. With an 
irmy of 50,000 men David Bruce broke into 
Northumberland, and ravaged and devas¬ 
tated the country as far south as the city 
of Durham. Philippa, doubly Indignant 
that such an outrage should be committed 
during tho absence of her husband, got 
together an .army of only about 12,000 men, 
which she I'laced uiulcr the command of 
lord Plercy, and accompanied It and him 
to Neville’s Cross, near Durham. Hero she 
addressed the troops In a very spirited 
speech, and could sc,arrcly bo persuaded to 
retire even when tho battle actually com¬ 
menced. The result was proportionate to 
tho gallantry of the attempt. The Scots 
were completely rontcil, witli a loss of from 
Hftcen to twenty tlmusand killed, among 
whom were Keith, the earl marshal, and 
sir Thomas Cliarterls, the chancellor; and 
among a vast niiinber of prisoners were 
David Bruce himself, the c.arls of Fife, 
Sutherland, Monte!th,.andCarrlck, the lord 
Douglas, and many nobles of less note. 

Queen Philippa, after lodging her Im¬ 
portant prisoners In the Tower of L<tndon, 
was herself tho bearer of the news to Ed- 
w.ard, who wjis still before Calais, where 
she was received with all the applause and 
admiration duo to her gallant and more 
than womanly devotion under circuni- 
Btajices so didicult. 


A.n.''1347.—John de Vienne In his de¬ 
fence of Calais had well justllled his sove¬ 
reign’s choice of him. But as Philip had 
In vain endeavoured to relievo him, and 
actual famine had begun to do Us dread¬ 
ful work upon the garrison, De Vienne 
now offered to surrender, on condition 
that the lives and liberties of his brave 
fellows should be spared. But Edward was 
so Irritated by the very gallantry which, as 
De Vienne very pertinently argued, he 
would have expected from anyone of his 
own knights under similar circumstances, 
that he at first would hear nothing short 
of the whole garrison surrendering at dis¬ 
cretion ; but he was at lengih persuaded to 
alter his terms, though even then he re¬ 
quired that the keys of the place should 
be delivered to him by six of the principal 
citizens, b.areheaded, and with ropes upon 
their necks, and that, as the price of the 
s:ifety of thogarrison,these six men slnmld 
beat his absolute Ulspos.al for either life or 
dc.ath. 

T«> send six men to wliat seemed certain 
destruction could not fail to be a terrifying 
pniposltlon. Tiie whi>le garrison was in 
dismay ; but Eustace St. Pierre nobly vo¬ 
lunteered ; his example w.as followed by 
live other patriots, and the six brave iiieii 
appeared in the prescribed form before 
Edward, who only spared their lives—even ■ 
after this touching proof of their excel¬ 
lence—at the entreaties made to him upon 
her knees by hisqiieen Philippa. 

On t.aking possession of Calais, Edw.ard 
adopted a plan far more politic than any 
inliiinian execution of brave men could 
have been; for, considering that every 
Frcnchimui must needs be an enemy to 
him, he cleared this import.ant key to 
France of .all its native inhabitants, and 
made it a complete English rohmy. 

A.D. 1349. — Even this i>olitic measure, 
and a truce whlrh now existed beiweei; 
Fnnce and England, had welt nigh failed 
to j'reserve to Edward this tmly valuable 
fruit of all bis expense of blood and trea¬ 
sure. He Intrusted the governorship of 
Calais to a native of Pavia, wlio had the 
reputation of l>ravt*ry, but who was utterly ; 
unrestrained by any feeling of tldelliy; and | 
this man volunteered to deliver his import¬ 
ant trust to Geoffrey dc Cli.arnl, the com¬ 
mander of the nearest French troops, on 
paymoit of twenty tlmusand crowns. The 
traitor was himself betrayed by bis secre¬ 
tary, who despatched tidings of the intend¬ 
ed treachery in time to enable Edward, 
with sir Walter Manny and the prince of 
Wales, to reach Calais with a thousand 
men. Tlie governor was secured and taxed 
with his crime; and easily consented, as 
the price of his pardon, to lead the French 
into the atnbush prepared for them by Ed¬ 
ward. The French appeared and were at- 
Uckod and conquered. Edward himself 
fought as a mere private gentleman, and 
w.as twice felled to tlie earth by his gallant 
antagonist, sir Eustace de Rlbaunmnt. wlm 
at length surrendered to him. Those of 
the French olticers who were captured were 
treated with much distinction by Edw.ard 
and his heroic but.; aud the king not only 



Kave Busucc de Rlbaimiont hts liberty a Jnlld ami just i>rlnce, was a vefy brave 
wltboui miiBotn, but also presented him man : ami, being cnmgdd at the destruction 
with a handsome chaplet of pearls, which wrouglit by t)ie young prince, he got loge- 
be desired lihntowejir In ineinorj- of his ther an army of nearly 60,ooo men, with I 
having proved the stoutest knight with wlilch he overtook the Black Prince at I 
whom tlte king of England had ever been Maupertuis, near Polctlers; and tlic prince 
personally engaged. having done all that could be <Ione to pre- 

Kdward. partly In commemoration of his vent himself from being compelled to tight 
tolls In France and i>artly to elevate tlie at a disadvantage, now exerted himself 
warlike spirit atiiong his tioblos, shortly af* no less touvuiddcfcatcvenwhilcsollght- 
terwards established the order of ilie Gar- ing. 

tor; an order which, heing to this very day With so great a superiority of force, the 
limited to twenty-live persons besides the French king, by merely surrounding tlm 
sovereign. Is one of the proudest and most English, might without any risk have 
envied rewards of eminent merit. starved them into submlssl(»n ; but both 

A-D. 1349 .—This year deserves especial John and his prinelpal nobles wore so eager 
remark from the awful pesidencc whleli, to close with and utterly destno’ so daring 
arising in the East, swept with fierce and and mischievousun enemy, that they over- 
destroying power through Englatul, as looked all the cooler suggestions of pru* 
through all the rest of Eurn]»e, carrying deuce. Even tills hot liasie would perhaps 
nil on an average a full third of the pnpu- have proved fatal to the English ; but, 
Intlonof every I'Oiuitry In wlilcli it made Its fortunately for them, thongli John had, 
terrible appearance. not i»aticnce to surround his enemy and 

A.t). 13.>o, —The miseries Inflicted by tlio starve liim Into submission, lie did allow 
pestilence u|)on lioth France and England hislmpetuosltytobejnstsufllclentlyclieck- 
icnded to prolong the cessation of arms e<l to alforU tliat oiieiuy time to make iho 
between tlieiii; but Charles king of ^’a- ver>' best of his situation, bad as it really 
varre, surnamed, ver>’ appropriately, tlio w.as. 

Dad, caused much bloodshed and disturb- The French had already drawn up in or- 
anco In France; and Edward, at length dor of battle, and were preparing for that 
wearied with peace, allied himself with tlie furious and Instant onset wliicb, next t«) 
Kreiicb malcontents, and sent an army un- patient hemming in of tlie English, would 
der the heroic prince of Wales—who was have becti their most certain means of suc- 
now genemlly known by the title of tlm cess, when king John suffered himself to 
Bhicit/ViHcc, from the colour of his armour be delayed to enable the cardinal of Peri- 
— to make an incursion on the sitle of gordto endeavour to bring the English to 
(inleniie, while ho himself broke In on the terms without farther bloodshed. The hu- 
side of Calais. mane endeavour of the cardinal was not 111 

Eacli of these Incursions was productive received by the Black Prince, who was fully 
of great loss to the Fjench, and of nvnnc-- seiKsible of the disadvantageous position 
rous prisoners and much spoil to the Eng- winch he occupied, and wlio frankly con- 
iish, hut led to no general or decisive on- fessed ins willingness to make any terms 
gagement; and before any sucii could be not inconsistent with honour; and offered 
brought on, Edward was called over to to purchase an unassailod retreat by, 1st, 
England to prepare for a threatened inva- the cession of all the conquests he had’ 
slon by the Scots, who liad surprised Her- made duringtlils and the pr<*ceding c;im- 
wick,and liadgathercd an army there ready paigns ; and 2 udly, i)ledging liitnself not kj 
to f,all upon the north of England. But at serve against Fnuice for seven years from 
Rdwanl's approach they retired to the tliatdate. Hap’>y would it have been for 
lunuutalDS, and lie inarched without en- Joliii had hu been contented with tlicse 
countering an enemy from Beruick to proffered advantages. But he Imagined 
Edinburgh, plundering and burning at that the fate of the EnglLsh was now abso- 
every step. Baliol attended Edward on lutely at bis disposal, and be demanded the 
this occasion, and was either so disgusted surrender of Calais, together with prince 
with the ruin which he saw inflicted, or so Edward and a hundred <»f his knights as 
utterly hopeless of ever establishing him- prisoners; terms which Edward indignant- | 
self upon tiic Scottish throne, that he made ly refused. I 

a final and formal resignation of his pre- By the time that the negotiation was 
tensions, in exchange for a pension of two thus terminated the day was too far spent 
thousand pounds. to allow of tlie commencement of action 

A.D. 1336.—The prince of Wales In the and Edward thus gained the Inestimahle 
meantime had penetrated into the very advantage of having tlie whole night at ids 
heart of France and committed Incredilile disposal to strengthen his post and alter 
havoc. Having only an army of 12,000 thedlspositionof hisforces. Besides gteat- 
men, most of whom were foreign mercena- ly adding to the extent and strength of iits 
lies, he was anxious to march into Nor- entrenchments, he caused the euplal de 
matidy, and form a junction with the king Buclie, with three hundred archers and the 
of Navarre and the English force that was like number of ineti-at-arnis, to make a cer- 
asslsting that monarch, under the com* cuit and lie in ambush ready to seize the 
mand of the carl of Lancaster; but every first favourable opportunity of failing sud- 
bridge being broken down and every pass dcnly on the flank or rear of the enemy, 
guarded, he next directed his march to- The main body of liis troops the prince had 
wards Guienne. John, king of France, under his own command ; the van he In- 
who had succeeded Philip of I'alois, thougli trusted to the earl of W.irwick : the real 
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to the earls of SaMshurj' and Suffolk; and 
even the chief subdivisions were header!, 
for the most part, by warriors of scarcely 
Inferior fame and experience. 

The klm? of France also drew out his 
anny In three divisions ; the first of whlcli 
was commanded by his brother the duke of 
Orleans, the second by the dauphin and 
two of John's younger sons, and the third 
by John himself, w)n> was accompanied by 
his fourth son, PliiUp, then only fourteen 
yenrsold. 

The comparativewcakness of the English 
army was cotii)>ensJUcd by Its position, 
which only allowed of the enemy approach¬ 
ing It along a narrow latio flanked by thick 
hedges. A strong advanced guard of the 
French, led by the marshals Clcrniont and 
Anclrehcu, commenced the engagement by 
marching along this lane to open a p^issaee 
ft»r the main army. This dctaclimcnt was 
dreadfully galled and thinned by the En¬ 
glish archers, who from behind the hedges 
poured In tliclr deadly arrows without l)e- 
ing exposed to thensk of retaliation. But, 
In spite of the terrible slaughter, this gal¬ 
lant advance guard pushetl steadily fi*r- 
wurd, and the survivors arrived at the end 
of tlic lane and bravely charged npott a 
strong bt)dy of the English which awaited 
them under the command of the prince In 
person. But the eonte.st was short lus it was 
furious ; the head of this brave and devoted 
column was cruslicd even before Its rear 
could fairly emerge from the lane. Of the 
two marshals, one was taken prisoner and 
the other slain on the spot, and the rear of 
tlic beaten column retreated In disorder 
n|)on its own army, galleil at every step by 
the ambnslied archers. At the very Instant 
lint ilio hurried return of their beaten 
friends threw the French army Into confu- 
sbm, the c.aptal dc Bnchc and his delach- 
nient innde a wedMInied and »les|u'rate 
charge upon the French ilank.so ebisetothe 
d;ui|>hin, that the nobles who had the charge 
of that young prince became alarmed for 
bis safety, and hurried him from the field. 

Thetllglit of the dauphin and Ills Inime- 
dlaic aitciidaiits was the signal for that of 
the whole division ; tlie duke of Orleans 
mid Ills divlslnn foibiwed the cxami'le; 
atui the vigilant ajid gallant lord Cliandos, 
seizing upon the Important Instant, called 
to prince Edward to charge with all his 
chivalry upoii the only remninh.o’ divi¬ 
sion of the Frencli, that which was under 
the immediate comni.and of John lilmself. 
Feeling that all depended upon tills one 
effort, John fought nobly. The three ge¬ 
nerals who comitiriiided the Gcnnan aux¬ 
iliaries of his army fell within sight of him : 
young Philip, whoso sword was wielded 
with ahero's spirit In defence of Ids father, 
was woiindctl; and the king himself was 
several times only saved from death by the 
desire of his Immediate assallvUs to make 
him prisoner; still he shouted the war- 
cry and bramilslicd Ids blade as bravely as 
though Ids cause had been surely irinmpli- 
Mit. Even whmi he was sinking with fa¬ 
tigue he demanded that the prince in 
should n-celvc Ids sword; but at 


Ing Informed that the prince was too fni 
off to be brought to the spot, he threw 
down his gauntlet, and he and his gallant 
hoy were taken prisoners by Sir Deiuds de 
Morbec, a knight <if Arras, who had fle^ 
from his country on being charged wUh 
murder. 

The gallant spirit which John had dis¬ 
played ought to have iTotcciod him from 
further III treatment; hut some English sol¬ 
diers rescued him from de Morbec, In hope 
of getting rewarded ns his actual captor's; 
and some Gascons, actuated by the same mo¬ 
tives, endeavoured to wrest him from the 
English. So high, indeed, ran the dispute, 
that some on both side.s loudly threiueiu'd 
rather to slay him than to part with him 
living to their opponeids, when, fortuiinie- 
ly, the earl of 'Warxvick, ilespatched by the 
prince of Wales, arrived upon the spot and 
conducted him in safety to the royal tent. 

Prince Edward's counige and conduct In 
the field were not more creditable to him 
than the striking yet perfectly unaffected 
humanity with which he now treated hts 
vanquished enemy. He recoi ved him at his 
tent, and conducted him as an Inferior 
waiting upon a superior ; earnestly and 
truly ascribed his victorj' less to skill than 
the fortune of war, and waited behind the 
royal prisoner's chair during the banquet 
with which he was served. The example 
of the prince was followed by his army; all 
the prisoners were released, and at such 
tuoderatc ransoms us did not press upon 
them individnaliy, though tlieir great num¬ 
ber made the English s<ildlers wealthy. 

Edward now made a truce will) the 
French for two years, and eondueted John 
to London, treating him not tis a captive 
blit as a monarch ; taking care to appear, 
alike as to horse and attire, n$ a persou of 
Inferior station. 

King Eihvard showed his approval of his 
son’s motk'stand dcliratc combict by rlosc* 
ly Imitating It; advancing to Southwark to 
liieet Jolin on his landing there, and in 
every sense treating him not as a captive, 
but asa mmiareh and a voluntary visitor. 

E<lward had now two kings his prisoners 
In I^ondon. But the I'ominucd c^iptivlty 
of D.ivid Bruce had proved less injurious 
to Scotland than Edward had anticipated, 
the powers of that country being ably and 
Indefatlgablv directed by David's heir and 
lu'idiew, Robert Stuart. Edward there¬ 
fore restored David to liberty at a ransom 
of 100,000 marks, for the payment of which 
the sons of Ills principal nobles became 
iiosiagcs. 

A.i>.' bCiS.—Though the very virtues of 
John, king of France, were ealculated to 
enrounigc disobedience to him in so tur¬ 
bulent and in-regulatcd an age, am! in a 
country so often brutalised as Fi-ancc was 
bv being made the tlieatre of war. yet his 
absence was early and visibly productive 
of Injury and disturbance to his kingdom. 
If his goodness bad been sometimes im- 
imsed uiHin and his kindness still more fr^ 
qiiently presumed upon, yet, as It was well 
, known that he had both wisdoni and cuu- 
I r.tee. his presence had kept the iil-dispnsca 


Kth. overwlM.;;;;.'.; Iv numUT^and l.;: i withU. cc’rtaln hounds. The dauphin, upon 
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wh.nn the dimcnlt task now lay of rulinp 
diirln>rtlielui|'rl.«"niiu‘tit of lifs father, was 
hnivo'and of yooil ea|>aelty ; hut he liad one 
fatal d«‘fect. In Itself sutHclent to uicnpari- 
tine him for fully supiilying his father's 
place* he was only eighteen years of ape. 
Ilow far that circumstance weakened his 
aiithoriiv ap|»eared on the very not occa¬ 
sion of his assenit'llmr the states. Though 
his father was now tiiade captive in defend¬ 
ing tlie kingdom, the young danphfu no 
sooner demanded the supplies wliich his 
father’s cai>tlvity and the situation of tlie 
kingdom rendered so necessary, than he 
was met not hy a generous vote of syinpa- 
thv, confidence, and assistance, hut hy a 
harsh and eager detnand for limitatioji of 
the rova! authority, for redress of certain 
alleged grievances, and for tlie liherationof 
the king of Navarre, who had been so mis¬ 
chievous to France even while .lohn was at 
liberty to oppose him, and whose liberation 
now might ratioimlly he exj>ectod to he 
productive of the very worst, coiiseguences. 
Tills ungenerous conduct of the stales did 
not lack Imitators. Marcel, provost of the 
merchants, tlie first and most Influential 
magistrate of Pans. Instead of using the 
weight of his authority to aid the daujihin, 
actually constituted himself the ringleader 
of the rabble, and cnc<unagcd them in the 
most Insolent and unlawful conduct. The 
dauphin, thus situated, found that he was 
less the niler than the prisoner of these 
ungrateful men, who carried their brutal 
disrespect so far as to murder iti his pri^- 
sence the marshals dc Clermont and de 
Conllans. As usn il, the indulgence of ill 
di.siiositlons liicrease<l their strength: all 
the other friends and niiiiisters <if tlic ilan- 
pliin were threateniHl with tlie fate of the 
murdered niarslials, and he at length seized 
an opi'ortuiiliy to escape. Tlie frantic de¬ 
magogues of Paris lutw openly levied war 
against the dauphin, and it is scarcely ne¬ 
cessary to atld that their ex:iiiiple was 
speedily followed by every large town in 
the kingdom. Tlmse of the nobles wbo 
deemed it time to exert themselves in suy- 
port of the royal authority were taunted 
with their flight from tlie battle of Mauper- 
tnis, or, a.s it is more generally termed, of 
poictiers; the king of Navarre was liberated 
from prison by aid of the disafferted, and 
the whole kingdom was the prey of the 
most horrible disorders. 

The dauphin, ratlier by his judgement 
than hy his military talents, rciluced the 
country at length to something like order. 
Edward, in the meantime, liati practised so 
successfully, and, wc may add, so ungene¬ 
rously, upon the captive John, as to iiidurc 
him to sign a treaty whicli was so ni;inl- 
festlyand unfairly injurious to Franco, that 
the dauphin refused to be bound by it. 
[A.D. 1359-€<1.}—War conse<|Ucntly was re¬ 
commenced by Edward; but though the 
English armies traversed France from end 
to end, and committed the most disgraceful 
mvages, Edward's success was so disi*ro- 
portionate, and his advantages constantly 
I'roved so fleeting, that even the duke of 
Lanciister, his own near relative and ze.i- 
lous as well as able general, reiiionsiniied 


with him upon his absurd oostinacy In In¬ 
sisting np<in terms so extreme, tiint they 
Were calculated ratlier to tnduec despora 
lion than to inelinc to subniis.ston. 

Tlicse remon.-tranecs, baeked as they 
were by the whole circumstances of the 
case, at lengili led Edward to incline to 
more reasonable terms. Ily way of salvo 
to bis dignity, or pride, he professed to 
liave made a vow during an awful tempe.st 
which threatened tlie destruction of hi.s 
army,and In obedience to this his alleged 
vow, he now concluded peace on the follow¬ 
ing footing: viz. that king John sliould he 
re.stored to liberty at a rajis<im of three 
millions of golden crowns ; tliat Edward 
should for himself and his successors re¬ 
nounce all claim to tlio crown of France, 
and to his ancestral i>rovlnces Anjou, Toii- 
raine, Maine and Noniiaiidy; and should, 
In exchange, receive other siiecifled dis¬ 
tricts in that direction,with Calais, (Julenne, 
Montreuii ami Ponthieu, on tlic otlier side 
of France, in full and indei>endent sovi«- 
reignty ; together with sundry other sMpn- 
lations. Joliti was accordingly restored to 
liberty ; andas he had been iiers<mally well 
treated in England, and, besitles, was at all 
times greatly inclined to sincerity, lie seems 
to have exerted himself to the utmost to 
cause the treaty to be duly fulfilled. But 
tlic people In theiieigliboiirhnudof Gniennc 
, were obstinately bent against living niHler 
the English dominion ; and .some other dif¬ 
ficulties arose which induced John to re¬ 
turn to England in tlie liope of adjusting 
matters, wlieu he sickened and died, a.d. 
13C3. 

A.I). 1364. —CTiarlos tlie dauphin, who suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne of France, tlevotetl liis 
first efforts to settling all disturbani-es in 
his own realm, and ridding it of the minu*- 
rous/rcc aniipauious, wlio, soldiers in lime 
of war and robl>ers in time of peace, weio 
a very princii>al eaiise of Jdl tlie dlsordi r 
that reigned ; and )u' w;is pnulenl enough 
to cause iliem to flock to th;it Spanish war 
in which the Black Prince most iiiipru- 
tleiitly took part. 

Having got rid of this daneerons set of 
men, and liaving with secret gladness be- 
lield the Blai-k I’liiice ruining himself 
alike in health and fortune in tlie same war 
which drafted so many desperate rnfllans 
from France, Charles, in the v<‘ry face of 
his fatlicr s treaty, assumed a feudal power 
to which he lind no just claim. Edward 
recommenced war; but though Francconre 
more was extensively ravaged, a truce was 
at length agreed upon, when the varied 
events of war, consisting rather of the 
skirmishes of freebooters than of the great 
strife of armies, h.-ul left Edward scarce a 
foot of ground in France, save Calais, Btiur- 
dcaux,and Bayonne. 

A. I). i;f:6. —Edward the Bla< k Prince, 
feeble in health, had for some time pa.'i 
been visibly hastening to the grave. His 
warlike prowess and his unsnllfed virtue — 
unsullied save »>y that warlike fury wliich 
all mankind are prime to rate as virtue- 
made his eoiidiiinii the source of a very 
<lccp and uiiiver>al interest In England, 
which u.is greatly hoigliicned by the uu- 
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^pulHrity of the duke of Lancaster, who, 
•t tt-as feared, would take advantage of the 
.lUnorlty of Uichard, son and heir of the 
Black Prince, to usurp the throne. This 
genenil lutercsc grew dally roore deep and 
painful: and the Black Prince, amid the 
sorrow of the whole nation, expired on the 
8tli of June, In the very prime of man¬ 
hood, aged only forty-six. The king, who 
was visibly affected by the loss of bis son, 
lived only a twelvemonth longer, dying on 
t)i 0 2l5t of June, 1377, in the 51st year of 
his reign, and In the 65th of his age. 

The sense of power Is usually more In¬ 
fluential on men’s judgement than the sense 
of right; and tliough his wars both with 
Scotland and Prance clilefly' originated in 
tyrannous self-will, the splendour of his 
warlike talents and the vigour of his cha¬ 
racter made him l>eloved and admired i>y 
his people during his life, and still make 
the English lilstorian love to linger over 
ills reign. Ills very Injustice to foreign 
poo])le, kept sedition and its fearful evils 
afar from his own subjects; and If he was 
lihnself too burilieiisome in the way of 
taxation, he at least kei)t a lirm hand over 
his nobles, and did much towards advanc¬ 
ing and establishing tlic right of tlic peo¬ 
ple at large to be unmolested in their pri¬ 
vate life, and to have their interests con¬ 
sidered, and their reasonable demands at¬ 
tended to. It has, indeed, been geucratly 
admitted that he was one of the best and 
most illustrious kings tlmt ever sat on 
the Engilsli tlirnne, and that ills faults 
were greatly outweighed by his heroic vir¬ 
tues and amiable ipialitics. On tiic whole, 
the roign of Edward HI., ns it w:us one <<f 
the longest, so was it also one of tlic 
brightest in our history. 

CHAITEU XXVII. 

T7i«s Jtciyn of Uichaud II 

A.D. 1377.— Edward HI. was succeeded 
iiy Iticliard 11., son of tlie Black Prince. 
The new king was but little more tlian 
eleven years old ; but lie had three uncles, 
the dukes of Lancaster, York, and Glouces¬ 
ter, wliose authority, aided by tlic liabits 
of obedience wlilcli the firm rnleof tiiclate 
king Imd establlslied. seemed to promise at 
the least an undisturbed minority. 

Tlio very coiniiienceinent of this icign 
proved how much Edward III. had raised 
tlic views and added to the importance of 
iliccommons In parllament.the deliberative 
liuslness of wlilch Iiad now so much Increas¬ 
ed, that they found it necessary to choose a 
K|>cnkcr, both to be tlieir organ of commu¬ 
nication, and to keep duo order and gravity 
lu their debates. Tlie choiae, however, 
showed hut little gratitude to the late king, 
for it fell up<iii Peter dc la Marc, a man wlio 
liad distingulKlicd himself by opposition to 
tlio late king’s ministers, and had been 
Imprisoned for a violent attack on Alice 
Picrco [or Perrers], who, as the king's mis¬ 
tress, had liecoinc so unpopular In con¬ 
sequence of tlie Inilucnce she was sup¬ 
posed to liave upon his measures, that lie 
was obliged to part u UIi ber to appease tlio 
popular clamour. 


Though the choice of this person for 
speaker did not Indicate any Intention on 
the part of the commons towards too sub¬ 
missive a conduct, they did not Imme¬ 
diately show any desire unduly to Interfere 
in tlic government,hut couQned themselves 
to petitioning the lords that a council of 
ulne.composed of trustworthy and virtuous 
men. should be appointed to conduct tlie 
public business and to superintend the life 
and education of the young king during 
his minority. The former part of the peti¬ 
tion was answered by the appointment of 
the bishops of London, Carlisle, and Salis¬ 
bury, tlie earls of March and Staffoi^ 
and sirs Uichard de Stafford, Henry le 
Sci ope, Juhu Devereux, and Hugh Segravc, 
who were empowered to conduct tlie public 
business for one year. Wiili respect to tlie 
latter portion of the petltlmi, the lords 
declined interfcrlug with It; reasonably 
thinking that to Interfere in the young 
l>rlncc’s private life and education, unless 
his royal uncles proved careless or inimi¬ 
cal, would be nelllier delicate nor just. 

Of tlic three uncles, the duke of Lancas¬ 
ter was certainly l>y far the ablest, and 
probably not the least ambitious'; and 
though there was no one to whom any 
authority was ostensibly or fonnally given 
to control the <k>uiic11, Lancaster seems to 
have been the actual regent, wlio for some 
years not only controlled, but, by liis irre¬ 
sistible tliough secret influence, even ai>- 
IHiinted the council. 

As is usual with popular and large as¬ 
semblies, the commons, on flnding their 
interference compiled witii instead of Its 
being resented, became anxious and some¬ 
what impatient to push it still fartlier. 
Scarcely had tlie major part and the muse 
important part of their first petition been 
acted upon.wlien they presented another, in 
wiilrli tiiey prayed ilic king and his coun¬ 
cil to take measures to prevent the barons 
from confederating togetlier to uplioid 
c:ich otlicr and their followers in violent 
and unlawful deeds. A civil answer was 
given to this petition; imt liiougli thenii- 
swer was couched in those general terms 
wliicii really bind the partie.s using them to 
no particular course, it speedily culled forth 
anotlicr petition of a far more ambitious 
nature, and calculated to add at one step 
most prodigiously to the iiifiuence of the 
commons, wlio now prayed tJiat.during the 
minority of the king all the great officers 
should be appointed by parliament—clearly 
inc.mlng tliat tlie mere appointment by the 
lords should tlieiiceforth be of no validity, 
unless It were confirmed by the commons. 
This petition did not meet with so favour¬ 
able a reception ; the lords still retained to 
themselves tlie power of appointing to the 
gre.at offices of state, and tlie cuminons 
took part iu the appointments only by tacit 
acquiescence. 

Previous to this p.arllament being dis¬ 
solved the commons gave .another proof of 
tliclr consciousness of tiieir own growing 
liniKirtuDce, liy representing the necessity 
as well as propriety of their being annually 
assembled, and by appointing two of ihol: 
1 number to receive and disburse two 111 
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tMmthg aiid two teaths wliicli had been urg«-nt or less Insolent, Everywhere th * 
irot^ to the king, raised complaints both loud and deep 

P J 38 I.—Though the warwith France and every iK>or man was anxious to avail 
broke forth from time to tlnie, in spite of himself of any possible misrepresentation 
the nrndent conduct of Charles, who most as to the age of the children for whom he 
lustly was called the Wise, the military was charged. The blacksmith of a village 
ooeratlons were not such as to demand in Essex Jiuvlng paid for the rest of his fa- 
dmil Hut If unproductive of glory or mily, refused t<i do so for a daughter whom, 
territwy the war was not the less destruc- whether truly or falsely does not appear, 
tivo of treasure: and on the parliament he stoutly averred to be under tlie pre- 
nieetlng In 1380, ltw;is found re(iulslte. In scribed age; and the tax-gatherer, a low 
on'er to provide for the |>resslngand In- brutal fellow, offered a violent Indecency to 
dispensable necessities of the government, the girl In proof of ills right to the demand, 
to Impose a poll-tax of three groats upon Thefaiher, poor, Irritated at the loss of the 
every person, male and female, who was money he had already paid, and doubly ln< 
more tlian fifteen years of age. dlgnant at the outrage thus offered to his 

There was no foreign country with which cliild, raised the ponderous hammer he had 
England bod so close and continuous an in- just been using in liis business, and dashed 
tercourse as with Flanders, which greatly the ruffian’s brains out on the spot. Un- 
depended on England for its supply of the derastateof less vlolentexclteinent the hy- 
wool necessary for Its manufactures. The standerswould probably Ijave been shocked 
spirit of Independence that had arisen at the smith’s fatal violence; but, as it was, 
uitiong the Flemish peasants, as exempli- the iimrder acted like a talisman upon the 
Hetl In the brutalities wlilcli they had com- hitherto suppressed rage of the people, and 
muted upon their natural and lawful rulers, in a few hours a vast multitude, armed 
and the servility with which they had sub- witli every description of rude weapon, was 
nutted to the utmost tyranny at tbe hands gathered together, with the avowed In- 
of a brewer, now began to communlciite tentlon of taking vengeance on their ty- 
ftself to the lowcrorderln England. Then, rants and of putting an end to their ty- 
as In fjir more modent times, there were raiuiy. From Essex the tlanie spread to 
demagogues who sought to recommend all the adj«dniiig counties; and so suddcii 
themselves to the credulous pc*>ple, and to and so rapid was the gathering, that before 
prey upon them by the loud Inculcation of tlie astounded governmetit could even de¬ 
an equality among mankind, wliicli no man tenuine on wliat course to follow, upwards 
notdecldedly Inferior to all the rest of his of a hundred tiiousand desperate men had 
race In the quality of intelligence, can fail assetnbled on Ulackheath, under the com- 
to see is but partially true In the abstract, nmnd of Wat Tyler, the blacksmith, and 
and wholly false by force of circumstances several other ringleaders who bore the as- 
which are at once inevitable and perfectly sumed naines of Hob Carter, Jack Straw, 
independent of the form of government and and the like. The king’s mother, tlie widow 
even of the good or bad administration of of the heroic Black Prince, in returning 
the laws. Among the demagogues who from a pilgrimage to Canterbury, had to 
just at this period raised tlielr voices to pass tlirough tills desperate and dissolute 
deceive and plonder the multitude, was one multitude ; and such was their indlscriinl- 
John Ball, a degraded priest, but a man by iiate rage, that she, to whom tliey owed so 
no means destitute of ahillty. To such a much respect, was taken from her vehieP-, 
man tbe imposition of a UiX which was Insulted with the familiar s;ilutes of drunl;- 
both excessive and cruel in the then state en clowns, and her attendants were treated 
of labour and Its wages, was a perfect god- wlih equal msult and still greater vio- 
seiid; and the opportunity it afforded him leiice. At length, probably at the inter- 
of giving vent to exciting and plausible de- cession of some of t lie least debased of tlie 
clamailon, was not diminished by thcbltter leaders, she was allowed to iiroceed on lier 
and impolitic mockery of a recommenda- j<»uriie.v. 

lion from the council, that when this new The king In the meantime had been enn- 
poll-tax should he found to press too se- ducted for safety to the Tower of I.oiidi>ii, 
verely on the jioor, the wealthy should re- and the rebels now sent to demand a coii- 
llove them by Increasing their own con- ference with him. He sailed down the 
tributton. river in a barge to comply with their ri- 

It is not easy to fmaglne any clrcum- quest, but as lie ai>proavlied the sliore the 
Btanoes under ^v1llcll so excessive a demand mob showed such evident incliiiatinn t<> 
upon a suffering population could have brute violence, that lie was compelled to 
failed to cause discontentand sedition; hut return lo the fortress, 
when to the excess of the tax the excited In London the disorder was by this time 
temper of the people and the activity of at its Ireight. The low rabble of the city 
their deluders, the demagogues, was added always in that age riiie for mischief, liad 
an Insoleut brutality on the part of the joined the rioters from the country; wart'- 
mllectors, there could be little doubt of houses and private houses were broken 
the occurrence ol great and extended mis- open, and not merely pillaged, hut the con- 
chief. tents burned or otherwise destroyed wlu-r. 

The tax In question was farmed out to they could not he carried away; and ilio 
the tax-gatherers of the various districts, Savoy pal.acc, the property of the duke of 
wlio thus had a personal Interest in the Lancaster, which had so long been the 
1 -erformance of their Invidious duty, which abode of the king of Prance, was In wautoii 
was ceruiuly not likely t.o make them less mischief completely reduced to ashes. 
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rrlblng tUclr sufferings to the richer and 
better instmctetl classes, the mob not 
merely maltreated, but In very many cases 
even murdered, such gentlemen as were un¬ 
fortunate etiough to fall into their IjuiuIs; 
and lawyers, csiHJCially, were treated with¬ 
out mercy. 

Tlie king at length left the Tower and 
proceeded to a fleld near Sille Eiid.wliere 
one of the main bodies of the rioters hud 
assembled. They surrounded him with pe¬ 
remptory deniamls for a general i>ardon for 
all concerned in the insurrection, the In¬ 
stant abolition of all villeinage, and of tolls 
and Imposts In all markets, together with 
a Hxed money rent of land-holdings Instead 
of personal service. The government was 
as yet in no condition to proceed to forcible 
measures; and, consequently, chariors to 
tne above were hastily drawn out and de¬ 
livered, and tills body of rioters was thus 
sent peaceably away. 

But the danger was as yet only partially 
post. A larger body of the rebels, headed 
by Wat Tyler and other leading insur¬ 
rectionists, had In the meantime bn>keii 
into the Tower and put t»i death Simon Sud¬ 
bury, chancellor and archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, and sir Robert Halos the treasurer, 
with some other persons of high rink, 
though of less note; and were passing 
through Smitlifleld just n.s the king and 
Ills attendants entered that place. The 
king, with a spirit and temper far lieyoml 
his years, for ho was now nnlv sixteen, 
entered Into conference with ^Vat Tyler, 
who had previously left his liaiul with an 
order to rush forward at a given signal, 
murder the whole i»f the royal rctliiue, and 
make the young monarch their prisoner. 
Flushed with his brutal and hitherto un¬ 
checked triumph, ^Yat Tyler made such 
menacing gestures as he spoke to the king. 
Cliat William Walw«)rth, llic then mayor of 
London, was so provoked out of all sense 
of the danger, that he struck the rudlaii to 
the ground, and ho was speedily despaiclieil. 
A fierce yell from the rebels proclaimed 
lliolrnige at the loss of their leader; but 
before they could rush upon tlic royal 
party, young RIcliard rode steadily up to 
tliem, and In that calm tone of high conlU 
deuce and coinmatid which has so great an 
Intlueru'C over even the most violent men, 
exclaimed,' My good people I Wh.at me.aiis 
this disorder ? Arc* ye angry tliat ye liave 
lost your leader ? I am your king! Follow 
mo 1 I myself will he niy people's lender! * 
Without giving lliom time toix*cover from 
ihe surprise his coolness and the majesty 
df his air and appeanincehad caused them, 
the king led the way Into the neighbouring 
fields, where he was joined by an nninal 
force under sir Robert Knolles. Caution¬ 
ing sir Uoliort and bis other friends to allow 
nothing short of the most vital iiceessity 
M) urge them Into violence, tlie king, after 
aBhi>rl conference, dismissed thisliamlas 
|>eaeeahly and as well satlstlcd .as he had 
the former one at .Mile Rnd. and by means 
of giving them slmllnr charters. 

While the king had ilius ^kllfully been 
temporising, the nobility and gentry In 
alll>iiri»of the country had been actively 


assembling and Arming their retainers: in 
a few day’s Richard was able to take the 
fleld at the head of 40,000 men; the liotera 
dared no longer to appear openly and in 
force; and the charters, which, rvasonaWe 
as they now seem, were not merely miQt 
for the slate of the country at that time, 
but actually Impracticable of execution 
were formally revoked, not only upon that 
ground, but also as having been e.xtortcd 
while the king was under constraint of 
men who had bandeil together to murder 
all the higher ranks and bring about a 
sangninary and sweeping revolution. It la 
scarcely p4»sslble to Imagine a sovereign so 
young giving more clear proof of courage 
and ability than Richard did on thlssjidoo 
caslon; but hislater years by no means ful* 
ftlled the bright promise thus given by hia 
boyhood. 

A.D. Scarcely wa.s peace restored 

after this alarming revnit, when the alti¬ 
tude of the Sc«us rendered It absolutely 
necessary to chastise and check them. Ac- 
c«»rdlngly the king with a numerous army 
entered Scotland by Denvick. But the 
Settts, who had a strong auxiliary body of 
French cavalry, had already secuj-ed all 
their raoval>1e I’roperty In the mountains, 
and, leaving their houses to be burned, 
they entered England, dispersed them¬ 
selves in huge ]]inrauding parties tliruugli- 
out Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Laii- 
c;ishlro, and returned laden wUh booty, 
without having met any show of resist¬ 
ance. 

The English army under Richard had In 
the meantime marched unoi>posoil to Edin¬ 
burgh, burning all the towns and villages 
on their way. Perth, Dundee, .and a vast 
nnmt>crof other places in the Lowlands, 
Were tre.iiedin lhes.amc manner. Butwlien 
news reached the army of the successful 
Inroad of the Scots upon the northern 
Counties of Engl.and, the true nature of 
Richard, his frivolity, and his determined 
preference of pleru^ure to action, only too 
clearly appeared : for he positively refused 
to make any attempt at cutting off the re¬ 
treat of the spoil-lmlen enemy, and Immi*- 
dialely led his army lioiiie. 

A.i). Tlie Freiiclj Ind ai<h'(l the 

Scots chiefly. If not solely,'vith a view to 
annoy the English. And Klamlers l)eing 
iu)w at i>oacewith France, a large fleet ami 
army assembled in the Fl4’mi'ti port of 
Sluys for the invasion of England. Thu 
fleet actjially saileil, Imt was s«-arcely out 
of i>ort when it cnc4mmere«l a lerriiile 
storm, which dispersed It and de.^troyed 
many of the largest sliips. Tlie English 
iiien-4>f-war attackeil and timk tlie re¬ 
mainder, ami thus, for liie present at least, 
this new 4laiiger was averted. 

Hut lliouL'Ii this exp(‘<iitii>ii had thus 
completely failed, it turned the atteiHina 
«*f the niiti4)n, as well as the king anu cmni- 
cil, towards those clrcnmsiances wliich 
made It only toi> certain that a similar at¬ 
tempt wouiil be nouU* at no great distance 
4 if time. The disturbances which ha4l so 
r4*ccnlly agitated England from o«ie end to 
tlie other could not fail to act a- an invita¬ 
tion to foreign cncmii's; and, to make Ihf 
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iiiaUtT piill wnrsc, tlie host of the Knir liad |M)ss(>sse<l theiiipclvos of towards iljc 
list) soldiery, to ii very Kvent nviiiiher, wore close of tlie relpji of Edward 111. 
at this lime in Spain, supi>ortlng tlic duke The Itnpearhinent of the most eminoni 
Ilf Lancaster in the claim he had long laid of his miiilstors naturally alarmed the king 
to the crown of Castile. Perhaps the alarm for himself and his favounte ; and he re- 
which called attention to these circiim- tired to the myal palace at Elthain, to he 
stances mainly serve<l to avert the danger; out of Immediate danger, and to deliherate 
at all events. It speedily appeared ilmt the upon his future course. Ulghtly judging 
peace of England was in greater peril from tliai while the kitig was thus comparatively 
Engllehnien than fnun foreigners. removed from danger and annoyance they 

We have already had occasion, under the would have little chance of hrtngJng him 
reign of Edward II., to j'oincoiit the pro- to compliance with their wishes, the par- 
penslty of weak-minded princes to ihcado|v liatnent sent to Inform him that unless he 
tion of favourites, to whose interests they Iniinedlately reiunied they would dissolve 
delight in sacrificing all other consider- without making an attemi't at preparation 
tlons, Including their own dignity .‘ind for the French invasion with which the na- 
cven their own pcrson.il safety. lUclianl, tIon was at that time threateiieil. And lc>t 
who had shown so n»iich frivolity in his this throat should fail to conii"*! the king 
Sct)lch exi*editton, now gave a new i>ro..f to com[»llance, tliey called for the produc- 
of his weakness of mind hy .adopting a sue- tion of the parliamentary record of tlie de- 
cessortothe Spensers and the Cavestons position of Edward II. Ttiis hint was loo 
of an earlier day. Iiitolllglhle to he dlsrcgardeil, and the king 

Uohert de Vere, earl of Oxford, of noble at once consented to return, on Die sole 
birth, agreeable manners, niiUgrcnt accom- condition that, beyond the liupeaclunent 
pllshments, but extremely dissolute and no alread,/ commenced against the earl of .'^nf- 
less vain and aiiihitlous, made his company folk, no attack shmil'd he made upon his 
so agreeable to lllcliard, iliat the young ministers; a stipulation whicli, most jo-o- 
monarch seemed scarcely able to exist hut hahly, he chiefly made with a view to the 
in his presence. In proof of his attach- safety of tlie duke of Ireland, 
tnent to him, the king made him m.arguis Thecliargesagainst SufTolk wcredirected 

of Dublin—the title being tlien first used almost wholly against his pecuniary tnins- 
n England—created him hy patent vice- actions. He was accused. f..r iiist.uice, of 
king of Irelniid for life, and ovinred his pre- having exchanged a perpetual annuity 
ferenceforhim by various otiicr marks of which he had fairly iuherihd, for lauds of 
royal favour. ecjual value, wltli the king; of having 

As is uniformly the case with such f.-,- purchased a forfeited emwn annuity tif 
vourltism. Die favourite’s rapacity and in- 50/. and Induced the king to recognise it 
solencekcptfull pace with the king's folly ; as being valia;.and of li.iving obtained a 
the marquis of Dublin became the virtual gnini of 50o/. per aiiiiuiii to siii*i>ort his 
king; nil favours were obtainable through dignity on his being created carl of Siif- 
Ills interest, justice itself scarcely obtain- folk. The first of liiese charges, it la clear, 
able without it: and the marquis and liis couldonly liavc been made by men wlio were 
satellites hecauie at once the i»lague and sadly at a loss for some weaimn with wliieli 
the detestation of the wliole nohlllty, hut to assail their eneiiiv; the second was ill- 
more especially of the king’s uncles, wiio supported: and ihe third iwoceeded with 
saw the influence wliicli they ought to have a very Ill-grace from Gloucester, who 
pos.^ossed, and nmcli that ought to have though as wealtliv as Suir<)lk wa< poor’ 
hocn refused even to them, tran.«renrd toa was himself in rccciia of just double Hio 
man of coiiipanitivc obscurity. Tlionilni.s- amount by way .d j>i-nsioii I Wlu-n i<i this 
lers, though the.v, it is quite clear, could we add that, .is lo the fii>t chai se, it wa« 
have little power to correct their master’s positively proved tliat Siillolk had made no 
iK'ciiliar folly, shared the sovereign’s dis- sort of purclia-e, honest or di>linne<t from 
grace, and the whole kingdom soon rang the crown during liis enjoyment of ofilce 
witli complaints .and tlireateiiings. tlic reader would be greatly surprised at 

The first rush of the long-brewing tem- learning that he was convicted and sen- 
pest showed itself In a fierce attai'k ujam tenced to lose liis office—If it were possible 
Michael de la I’ole, carl of Suffolk, the for the reader to have noticed tlie events 
chancellor. Though he was originally only of history even thu.s far without learning 
tlie son of a merchant, he liad won a hfgli that when iMiwerful men liate ileerdy, they 
and well-deserved celebrity by hi.s valour donotrequireeithcrveryimporiantcliarges 
and conduct during tlie wars of the late t)r very clear evidence to Induce Iheiu to 


king, and had since sliown very splendid convict the jcirty liaied. 
civil ability. He was supposed to be tlie This triumph of the anii-favourlie party 
chief Confidential friend of the king and of emliuidene<l tliem to tiv at a iiiglier qiiarrv 
De \ere, who was now, from the inarquLs- Tlioykepitheletteroftlieiragreeinentwith 
ate of Dublin raised to the dukedom of Ire- the king, and made no farther at tack upon 
land; and the duke of Gloucester conse- his niiiiisters; hut at once proceeded to 
quently singled him out for persecution, strike at his own authority iiy appointing a 
(doucester, who was both able and amhi- council of fourteen, to which tlie sovereign 
tious, had secured a most potent sway over authority was to he transferred for a year. 
Imth the lords and cuiuinons, and lie now the council in question e<mslstitig, with the 
hiduc^ the latter to Impeach tiie enri of single exception of tlie archbish.qx.f York 
tjuffolk before the former: a power and of the personal friends and partisans of the 
mode of proceeding which the ronimuns duke of Gloucester; and thus Ulchard 11. 
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whose boyhood hful promised so vigorous 
and splendid a reign, wns aC the early nge 
of twenty-five virtually deposed, and a 
mere puppet and prisoner in the hands of 
his enemies. No chance of present resist¬ 
ance offered Itself, and the unfortunate 
and weak k Ing signed the commission wh Ich 
In reality uncrowned him, increasing rather 
than diminishing the pleasure and triumph 
of his enemies by an I m p^itent protest wh Ich 
he mode at the end of the session of par¬ 
liament, to the effect that nothing In the 
commission he had signed was to be 
held to Impair the prerogatives of the 
crown. 

A.i>. 1387.—The pampered favourite and 
his supporters, as they had so greatly pro- 
nted by the king's weak misuse of his 
power, did not fail to do their titmost to 
stimulate his anger and to induce him to 
make some effort to recover his lost autho¬ 
rity, In which. In truth, they were far more 
interested tliau he was. 

Utterly estranged as the lonls seemed, 
he resolved to endeavour to Intlueiice the 
■ sheriffs to return a comnjons’ Ijouse calcu¬ 
lated for his purpose : but here he found 
himself completely anticipated by tlie fact 
that most (»f the slieriffs and magistnttes 
were the partisans of Gloucester, .and ac¬ 
tually owed their appolJitineiits to his fa¬ 
vour. 

Baffled In this quarter,he now tried what 
use ho could make of the authority of tlic 
Judges. Uavlijg met, at Nottingham, Tre- 
siliBii, clilef justice of the King's Benclt, 
and several of the otlier most eminent 
judges, lie proposed to them certain (lueries, 
to which. In substance, they replied, that 
tlie commission was derogatory to the pre¬ 
rogative and royalty of tlie king, and that 
those who urged it or advised the royal 
compliance with It were punishable wuli 
death ; that those who compelled him wen; 
guilty of treason : that all who persevereil 
in miilntalnlngit were no le.ss guilty; that 
the king had the riglit to dissolve parlia¬ 
ment at his pleasure: that tlie parliament 
while sitting must give Its first .attention 
to the luislness of the king 1 and that with¬ 
out the king's consent the parliament hati 
no right to Impeach liis ministers or 
judges.’ 

Richard did not consider when he took 
tills step that opinions, even thefavouralile 
opinions of judges, are unty opinions, ami 
of little weight when opposed t«i usurped 
power, armed force, and an Iron energy. 
Moreover, he could scarcely hope to keep 
ills conference and the opinions of tlie 
judges a secret; and If he could do so, of 
what avail could be the latter? and would 
not this step sharpen tlic activity of liis 
enemies l>y Ic.adlng tlicm to fear liiat it was 
but tlie prelude and foutidatl<m of a far 
more decided step? It actually had tliat 
effect; for as soon as the king returned to 
London. Gloucester’s party appeared with 

an overwhelming forccat High gate, whence 

they sent a deputation to demand that ilioic 
who had given him false and perilous coun- 
<e\ should be delivered up to them .'is trat- 
U)rs alike to king and kingdom: and they 
speedily followed up tills mcsseigc by a|»-1 


rearing armed and attended In hisiiresenre, 
and accusing of having given such counsel 
the archbishop of York, the duke of Ire¬ 
land, tlie earl of Suffolk, sir Robert Tresl- 
Han, and sir Nicholas Brembre, as public 
enemies. This accusation the lords offered 
to maintain by duel, and in token of their 
vvillingness to do so they actually threw 
down theirgauntlets. 

The duke of Ireland, at the flrst appear* 
nnce of this new and urgent danger, retired 
into Cheshire to levy troops to aid the king; 
but he was met by Gloucester, as he has¬ 
tened to join Richard, and utterly defeated. 
Tills dcfc.at deprived him of all chance of 
being of use to his friend and master, and 
he cscajicd to the Low Countries, where he 
remained in e.^lleand comp.'irative obscu¬ 
rity until his death, wlilch occurred not 
many years afterwards. 

^v.D. 1388.—Rendered bolder and more 
eager than ever by tills defeat of the duke 
of Ireland, the lords now entered London 
at the liead of an army of 40,ooo men: and 
the king, being entirely in their power, 
w.os obliged to sumnxm a parliament whicli 
he well knew would be a mere passive In¬ 
strument in the hands of his rehellious 
lords. Before this i>acked and slavish par¬ 
liament an accusation wasnowniadeagalnst 
the five personages who had already been 
denounced ; and this accusation was sni^- 
ported by flve of the most powerful men in 
Kngland, viz. the duke of Gloucester, uncle 
to tlie king wliom lie was endeavouring to | 
ruin, the earl of Derby, son of the duke of 
Lancaster, the earl of Arundel, the earl of 
■Warwick, and the earl of Nottingham, inur- 
slial of England. 

As If the combined and formidable pow¬ 
er of tiiese great nobles had been insuftl- 
clcnt to crush the accused, the servile 
parliament, ihongli judges in the case, 
actually pledged themselves at the out¬ 
set of the proceedings ‘to live and die . 
wltli the lords appellant, and to defend ! 
llicm against all opposition with their lives 
and fortunes I’ Sir Nicholas Bremlirewas 
Die only one of the live accused persons 
who was present to hear the thirty-nine 
ciiarges made aeainst him and tiio other 
four persons accused. Hehad ilieinockery, 
and but the mockery, of a trial; the others 
being absent wore not even noticed in tlie 
way of evidence : but that did not prevent 
them from l»eiiig found guilty of high trea¬ 
son. Sir Nicholas and also sir Robert Tri> 
sillan, who was jippreiiended after the trial, 
were executed; and liere It might have been 
supposed that even these rancorous lords 
and their parliamentary tools would have 
halted In their career of cliicane and vio¬ 
lence ; but far otlier was tlielr actual con¬ 
duct. All the otlier judges who had agreed 
to the opinions given at Nottingham were 
condemned to deatli. but afterwards ba- 
iilslied to Ireland : ami lord Beauclnamp of ] 
Holt, sir James Uenu-rs. sir Simon Burley, 
and sir John Salisbury were condemned, 
and, witli the excepliou of the last-named, 

The execution, or to speak more truly, 
the murder, of sir Simon Burley, made a 
veryb’i'eatand painful sensation even among 
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tlie enemies of tlie king; for he was highly 
and almost unlversHlly popular, bmh on 
armunt of his personHl clmraeter and from 
his having from the earliest Infancy of tbc 
lamented Ulack Prince been the constant 
and attached attendant of that hero, wl>o 
as well ns Edward III. had concurred In 
appolntlnghlm governorof thopresentklng 
durlnghls youth. Rut the gallantry which 
had procured him the honour of the Garter 
and ilie Imperishable honour of a laudatory 
mention in the glowing pages «)f Froissart, 
the beggarly nature of the charges against 
him and the very insiifflclcnt evidence by 
which even those charges were sttppnrtod, 
and th© singularity of his case from thcclr- 
rumstances wlilcli would have excused a far 
more Implicit devotion to the king whose 
infancy he hatl watchetl, were all jus nothing 
when opposed to the Oerce determination 
of Ills and his sovereign’s implacable ene¬ 
mies. >'ay more, the king’s wife, whose 
virinesliHd obtained her from the people 
tlieJilfectlonntetltleoftlK? good queen Anne, 
actually fell upon her knees U-fore Glou- 
roster, and In that hnmhle posture for tlin*e 
hours besought, and vainly hesoutfht, the 
life of the unfortunate Hurley. The stern 
enemies of his master had doomed tlie 
faithful knight to die, and hewas c.\ecuted 
accordingly. 

As If conscious of tlielr enormous vil- 
lany, and already beginning to dread rctrl- 
liutlon, the parliament concluded this mt*- 
morably evil session by an act, providing 
for a general oath to uphold and maintain 
all the acts of forfeiture and attainder 
which had previously been passed during 
the session. 

A.D. 1389.—The violence with which the 
king bad been treated, and the degrada¬ 
tion to which he had been reduced, seemed 
to threaten not only his never recovering 
his authority, hut even Ills actual desiruc-, 
tion. But, whether from sheer weariness , 
of their struggle, from disagreements 
among Ihoinselves, nr from some fear of the 
Interference of the commons, now dally be¬ 
coming more powerful and more ready to 
use their power, the chiefs of the mal- 
content.s were so little able or Inclined to 
oppose Richard, that he, being now In his 
twenty-third year, ventured to say In open 
council that lie had fully arrived at an age 
to govern for himself, and th.at henceforth 
he would govern both the kingdom and 
his own household; and no one of all his 
lately fierce and overbearing opponents 
ventured to gainsay’ him. The ease with 
which the king retrained his authority can 
only be accounted for, as it seems to us, by 
supposing that circumstances, no account 
of whidi has come down to us, rendered 
the klng*seneinies afraid of opposing him. 

From whatever cause, however. It is cer¬ 
tain that the king suddenly regained his 
lost power. His first act was to remove 
Fltzallan, archbishop of Canterbury, from 
tbe office-of chancellor, and to replace him 
by tbe celebrated William of Wykeham, 
bishop of Winchester. Proceeding in the 
obviously wise policy of substituting (rhmds 
for foes in the high offices of state, the 
king dismissed the bishop of Iloroford 


I from being treasun-r, and the earl of Arun¬ 
del from being admlraL The earl of War 
wick and the duke of Gloucester were re 
moved from the council; and even thlsevl 
dent sign of the king's determination to 
deprive his enemies of the power to injure 
him called forth little complaint and ii» 
«>pposltion. 

To the policy of what he did, the king 
In what he left undone added a still higher 
wisdom, which his former infatuation gave 
but little pnmiise of. He did not show the 
slightest desire to recall tlie duke of Ire 
land ; and while he took care to purge the 
high offices of state, be did not »»y any part 
of his demeanour leave any one room to 
doubt that he was heartily and completely 
ivconcHod to Hmj still powerful uncles who 
had causj'd iilm so much misery. Nay, 
more, as if determined to remove all danger 
of the revival of past animosities, he of his 
own motion l.*8ued a proclamation con¬ 
firming the parliamcmta-ry pardon of all 
olfences, and still more completely to In- 
u’raemte himself with the tax-hurthened 
iveojde, he voluntarily declltied levying some 
>ul)sidies which hud been granted to him by 
the parliament. 

P.irtly as a consequence of these really 
wise and humane nie.asures, ojid partly, 
perhaps, owing to the return from Spain of 
the duke of L.ancabter, Jlichard’s govern¬ 
ment fur the next eight years went on 
so smoothly and so prosperously, that not 
a single dispute occurred of consequence 
enough to be related. Lancaster, between 
whom and Richard there had never been 
any quarrel—unless we may interpret the 
past conduct of the duke's son as the Indi¬ 
cation of one—was powerful enough to 
keep-his brothers in check, and was at the 
same time of a more mild and peace-loving 
teni|>er. And, accordingly, the duke was 
extremely useful to Richard, who Ln tuni 
took ev<My opportunity of favouring and 
gratifying his uncle, to whom at one time 
he even reded Gulennc, though, from the 
discontent and annoyance exprcs.<ed by the 
Gascons, Richard was shortly afterwards 
obliged to revoke his grant. *1110 king still 
more strongly testifie<l his preference of 
Lancaster,on occiision of adlfference which 
sprang up between that duke and his two 
brothers. On the death of the Spanish 
prince.ss, on account of whom Lancaster 
had entertained such high but vain hope, 
and expended so much time and money, 
the duke married Catlicrine SwInforU, by 
whom heliad previously had children, and 
who was the daughter of a [irivate flainault 
knight of no great wealth. Lancjister'a 
two brothers loudly exclaimed against this 
match, which they, not wholly without 
reason, declared to be derogatory to the 
honour of the royal family. But Richard 
stepped in to the support of his uncle, and 
caused the parliament to pass an act legi- 
tlmatlsing the lady’s (diildren bom before 
marriage, and he at the same time created 
the eldest of them ear! of Somerset. 

While these domestic events were pass¬ 
ing, occasional war had still been going on 
both with France and Scotland ; but In 
e.aoli Instance tlie actual fighting was biith | 

V i 
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feeble aiid infrequent. This \v>is espoclnlly and nllinnce which KIchnrd Imd concluded 
the case as to Franco; while tho most Im- with Prance were almost universally un- 
portnnt battle on the Scottish side was popular, Gloucester, to all orders uf men 
that of Otterbonrnc, In which the young who had approach to him, affected the ut- 
Percy, surnaincd Harry Hotspur, from his most personal sorrow and patriotic Indtg* 
impetuous temper, was taken prisoner, and nation, that Richard had so completely 
Douglas killed ; but this really was less a and shamefully degenerated from the high 
national battle than a combat arising out of antl-GalUcan spirit of his renowned and 
a private quarrel and Indtvidmil animosity, warlike grandfather, who looked upon the 
A.D. 1396.—The Insurrections of the Irish French as the natural foes of England, and 
having Ijeconie so fre<iuent as to excite upon France as the treasure-house of Eng 
some fear for tho safetv of that conquest, land's high-born chivalry and lusty yeomen, 
the king went thither hi person : and the To fall In with the interested opinions of 
courage and conduct ho disp1aye<l In re- men Is the surest possible way to obtain 
ducing the rebels to obedience, did much their favour; and the more unpopular Rich- 
towards redeeming his character in the ard became, the more openly and earnestly 
judgement of hi« pcojilc. A still farther diil the people, and more especially the 
liope was nilsed of the tnfnqullllty and re- military, declare that the duke of Glon- 
spectablllty of the remalnderof this reign coster's patriotism %vas the real cause of 
by a truco of twenty-fIve years wlilch was his want of favour at court; and that his 
now made between France and England, wisdomandconuselalonecouldeverrestore 
To render this truce the more solid, Rich- tho honour and prosperity of the nation, 
ard who ere this had buried tho ‘good whose true Interests he so well understood 
queen Anne,’was nfllanced to tsabclln, the and so disinterestedly advocated, 
daughter of the king of France, tlien only That Gloucester for a long time had har- 
seven years old It seems probable that boured the most treasonabledeslgns against 
Richard, still feeling Insecure of tho peace- Richard Is quite certain from even his own 
fulness of his uncles and the bart»ns gene- confession ; and Richard, urged by the ad- 
rally. sought bv this alliance not only to vice not only of his favourites, but also of 
strengthen tho'tnice between tiic two na- the king of France, suddenly caus^ Oluu- 
Hons, but also to oUt.aIn from It additional eester to be arrested and conveyed to (^- 
^ecufitv njmlnst any doine-stlc attacks upun lais ; while at the sainctiine his friends tho 
hu finthciritv carls of AninOcl and Warwick were seized 

But though ho thus far gave proofs of and thrown into prison. As both thedukea 
induement there were other parts of Ills of Lancaster and \ork and the r eldest 
iondnet which were altogether as impolitic sons approved of suPPortvd t >e kmg s 
and degrading. Unstable. Inconsistent, suddenly adopted coorsts the friends of the 
wlidlv cxTn^^ <M-Vnly dissolute, imprisoned nobles saw that resiswnce 

the king effect iiallv preveni«‘d his pnpula- would only serve to in\ol\e tliemselves In 
rlly from being conflrmc<l. Having shown ruin. The king, 

80 mnch wlsd*un in refniintng from re- sheriffs, caused a parliament to be assem- 
calling the duke of Irclaml—and perhaps hied, whicii was so completely subservient 
even that aro«c Ic«s from wisdom than from to his wishes, that it not only amiulk*d 
sMioty of hli iJow se- the commission which had so extensively 

lectcilashlsfavoarltes.to almost an equally trenched tM>on 


Bpect at least, little more than the 


A.n. 1.197.—What rendered this iinpolit 


by every artof which ho 


or(h?red to bring the duke himsclt 


the measure 
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sudden dentil of the duke happened 80 con- day of duel the kin^r forbade the romhnt, 
veiilently for releasfiitf the king from the hanisliiiig Norfolk fur ton years, and Here- 
iinpleasant practical dilemma of either sot- fonl for life. 

ting at Ilbei ty a i)nvverful and most imphi- The grc.at inconsistency of Rleliard makes 
cable foe, nr Incurring the odium wlilcli It dilllcult to write his reign. Hy the act we 
could not hut atuich to the act of putting have just recorded ho sliowod sound and 
to death so near a relatioti, It Is dinicult to laimanc policy; yot In the very next vear 
withhold helief from tlie popular rumour, wc tliid him committing a >no.«( wanton'and 
whlclt was very rife at the limo, and still despotic wrong; as tliough he would ha- 
more so during the next king's reign, that lance the priulonee of putting an end to 
tlie duke wa.s, lii fact, smotln*red in hishoil, one source of strife among hi.s nolil<-s hy 
in otiediciicc to a secret order of his king taking the earliest possible opportunity to 


and nephew. 

Ere the parliament was dismissed, very 
extensive creations and promotions tonk 
place In the peerage, i>f cou^^c among 


open up anotluT! 

A.D. I.'i99.—The dnkc of Lancaster dying, 
his son applied to he juit into posses¬ 
sion of the estate and authority of his 


those who had been mo.>*t useful and zca- father, a.s secured hy tlic king's own patent. 
loU8 in aiding the recent royal severity: liut Uichard, jealous of that succession, 
and at the very close of tills l»usy and dis- caused the rommittee to which the auiho- 
creditahlesessiontliekinggavcasingul.irly rity of parliament liad been so strangely 
striking, though practically unimportant, delegated, to .antliorise him to revoke th.i’t 
proof of ills Inconsistency ; lie exacted an patent, ami to try and roiidcnin Lancaster's 
oath from the parliament perpetually to own attorney for having done Ills duty I 
maintain the acts they liad passed—i>nc of to his employerl This monstrous tyranny I 
those very acts being in direct and shame- was not carried to the length of aciually 
ful violation of a jireclsely similar oatli putting the uitorncy to death, in imrsmuic'e 
wlilcli had been suhsO(|uently sanctioned of the sentence, hut that extreme rigour 
liy the king's free and solemn ratification ! was only coinmutcil to hanlshmentl 
A.D. i:i98.— When the parliament met at The tyranny of this strange act was in- 
Shrewsbury. In January, 1:598, the king disputable and detest.ahle; hut hv no means 
again manifested Ills anxiety for tlie seen- more strange and unaccountahic than its 
rity of the recent arts, by causing botli singular impolicy. It would liave been im- 
lords and commons to swear, upon the possible to name a nnljle then living who 
cross of Caiiterhur.v, tliat they would main- was more generally and universally jMniular 
min them. Still ill at e.ase on this point, than Henry, the new duke of Lancaster 
he shortly afterwards obtained the addi- He hadserved with greatcredit against the 
tional security, as he deemed It. of a hull Jiifideis in Lithmania ; he was closely con- 
from the pope, ordaining the permanence nected »>>• blood with nianv of the most 
of these acts. At the same time, as if to powerful of the nohilitv, and by frioiid-^hii) 
show the utter foilyof swearingto the per- with still more; and ills own popularity 
pctuatlon of acts, the parliament reverM-d and tlie detestation into wliirh tlic king 
the attainders, not only of Tresilian and had now fallen, caused the great jiiajorlty 
tlie other judges, for the secret opinions of the nation not only to take an Indignant 
they had given to the king at Nottingham, interest in tlie Hagrant wrong done to the 
hut also of the Spensers, father and son, duke, hiit also to Imj.e iliat the vaslne^s of ■ 
who were attainted in tlie reign of Ed- his wrongs would Induce iiim to become 
H. tlieavenger of theirs. 

Though the enmity towards Hloueester Notwithstanding the mere Irritating and 
of the iiohics who liad so zealously aided in driving out of the country a man wlio alike 
the destruction of that prince Imd united by birth, popularity, and talents, was go 
them in apparently indissoluble fricndsliip well calculated to wrest from him his'tot- 
whilc thedukclived,animosities and heart- tering throne, the infatuated Hichani now 
Imnungs soon sprangup.'imong them wlicn left England, as thougli for the exi-re-s 


w^ now separating, and legislative autho- Itiehard. Embarking at Nantes with a re- 
r M? rendered necessary by tb- , limie ..niy sixty in mimher. the duke landed 

1 ^ ?. Uavcnsimr in y<.rkshire. and w.os j..incd 

£ resorted to; hy the earU of Northumberland ami West- 

^ nioreland. In tlic presence of the.-^c two 

fotent nobles, and of the urchbi-hoi) of 
___ prelate's nephew, the 
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60 ts'rAniiously\vtthhe1dfroin him. Havltig 
thus taken tlic best means to appease the 
fears of the king's few friends, and of the 
numerous lovers of peace whom the dread 
of a civil war, as a consequence of his aim¬ 
ing at the throne, would otherwise liave 
rendered hostile to him, the duke invited «. 
not only all his own friends, but all in li 
England who were true lovers of justice, to a- 
aid and uphold him in this Incontestably e; 
just and reasonahle design; and his ajv $• 
peal, partly from personal affection to him, 
bnt chlerty from general and Intense detes- s; 
tatlon of the absent king, was so eagerly d 
and speedily answered, that. In a verj' few li 
days, he who had so lately left Nantes with t' 
a slender retinue of only sixty persons was d 
lit the head of an army of as tnany thou- b 
sands, zealoiis In his cause, and beyond ox- t 
presslon anxious to take signal vengeance n 
for the nuraen*us tyrannies of Richard. s 
On leaving England for the purpose of < 
chastising tlie Irish rebels, Richard gave c 
the Important office of guardian of tlio a 
realm to the duke of Y‘’rk. This prince t 
did not possess the talents requisite in the > 
dangerous crisis which had now arisen ; J 
moreover, he was loo closely connected I 
with the duke of Lancaster to allow of his < 
exerting the extreme rigour hy which i 
alone the advances of that Injured but J 
no less ambitious noble could be 
In clieck ; and those friends of the king i 
whose power and zeal might have kept I 
York to his fidelity, and supplied his want < 
of ah'llty, had accon)panli*d Richard to 
Ireland. Everything, therefore, seemed to 
favour the duke of Lancaster, should am- 
blilo?! lead him to attempt something be¬ 
yond tlie mere recovery of his duchy. 

The duke of York, however, did not at 
the outset slmw any want of will to defend 
the king's rights. He ordered all ihc 
forces that coaid bo collected to meet hlin 
at St. Albans ; but after all exertion had 
been made, he found himself at the head 
of no more than 4U,i^)0 men ; and these 
far from zealous In the royal cause. Ju>t 
ns he made this discovery of bis two¬ 
fold weakncBS, he received a meswige in 
which thedukeof I,ancastcr begged him not 
t»i oppose hisrecoveryof his Inheritance, to 
which he still with consummate hypocrisy 
affected to limit his demands and wishes. 
York confessed that he exmld not 
opposing his nepliew In so reasonable and 
just a design, and Yorks declanitlon n.»s 
received with a joy and applause 
augured but 111 for tbe Interests of the 
abfent king. Lancaster. pretending 

to desire only the recovery of his ritbt. 
now hastened to Bristol where some of the 
ministers had taken refuge, and. 

Bpeedlly made himself master of theplac., 
Javc the lie to all his professions of mode- 
fflon by sending to instant execution the 

earl of Wiltshire, sir John Bussj, and sir 

“iSPcluSice of Lancaster's proceedings 
had by this time reached Richard who 
iristencd from Ireland with an 
«0 000 men, and landed at Milford Hioien. 
A^^ist tbe force liy which Lanc.aster had 
I hv tills time surrounded himself, tlie whole 


of Richard’s army would have nxTiUcd but 
little; but before he could attempt ouy- 
tlilng, above two-thirds of even that small 
army had deserted him; and he found him¬ 
self compelled to steal away’ from thefoltb- 
ful remnant of his force and take shelter In 
the Isle of Anglesey, whence he probably 
intended to embark for France, there to 
await some change of affairs which might 
enable him to exert himself with at least 
some hope »»f success. 

Lancaster, ns politic os he was ambitious, 
saw ut a glance how much mischief and 
disturbance might possibly accrue to him 
If Richard obtained the support and shel¬ 
ter of France or even of Ireland, and he 
determined to possess himself of the un¬ 
happy king’s person previous to wholly 
throwing off the thin mask he still wore of 
moderation and loyalty. He, therefore, 
sent the earl of Northumberland to Richard, 
ostensiblv for the purpose of assuring him 
of Lancaster’s loyal feeling and moderate 
aim; and Northumberland, as instructed, 
took the opportunity to seize upon Richard, 
whom he conveyed to Flint castle, where 
I.ancaster anxiously awaited his precious 
prize The unf()rtunate Richard was now 
convevod to London, nominally under the 
protection, but really as tbe prisoner, of 
Lancaster, who througliout the journey 
was everywhere received w’tth tlio submis¬ 
sion and acclamations that of right be¬ 
longed to bis sovereign. The Londoners, 
especiallv, slinwed unbounded affection to 
the du'ko; and some writers even affirm 
that they, by their recorder, advised Lan¬ 
caster to put RIcliard to death. However 
atrocimis this advice, the spirit of that age 
was such as bv no inctms to make It Im- 
probal)le that it was given. But Lancaster 
had deeper thoughts, and had no intention 
of letting his whole designs be visible, or 
at least declared, until he could do so with 
perfect safotv from having the chief autho¬ 
rities of the nation compromised by his 

,acl« Instead, therefore, of violently put¬ 
ting an end to tbe captive king, he made 
. u-^e'of the roval name to sanction his own 
1 measures. Itlcliard. helpless and a pri¬ 
soner was cc)mi)elled to summon a p.arlia- 
» ment; and before this parliament thirty- 

• threearticlesof accusation were laid against 

the king. Most of the nobles who were 
f frlemlly to Richard had secured tlieirowii 
i safety by fliglit; and ns Lancaster was at 
i niK'C popular^we niay 

I believe tbatltlcliard was as III provided with 

• friends in the commons as In the jo 5 d>. 
r But the bishop of Carlisle, in the latu*r 

house, nobly redeemed tbe national cha- 
o racier, by the ability and drinncss with 

a which lie showed, at once. 

‘ of thecharcps made against Ricliard, and 
the unconstitutional and irregular native 
o of the treaiinent bestowed upon him. ae 
ir argtied, that even those of 

aualnst Riciiard wliicli might fairly be ad- 
r 3 niittod to be inic. were rather evidence of 
lo yonrh and want of judgeinent 
if rannv • and that the deposition of Edwanl 
n n besides that It was no otherwise a pre- 
ul cedent than as It was a successful act ol 
m v\olence. was still farther no precedent la 
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this rase, because on the dei>osltion of 
Kdward ihe succ^jsslojj was kept inviolate. 
Ills son being placed upon thetli*-one; while 
the duke oi Lancaster, whom it was now 
proposed to substitute for Uiclianl, could 
I only mount the throne, even after Klcliard's 
deposition, by violating the rights of the 
children of his father's elder brother. Mo¬ 
nel, duke of Clarence, upon whom the 
crown had been soleiuniy entailed by the 
parliament. 

The spirited and just conduct of the able 
prelate, however honourable to himself, and 
liowever precious as, pro tanto, rescuing 
die national character from die eliargoof 
being utterly lost to all sense of riglit, was 
of no service to tlie unl)a|>py Rlcliard. The 
nishop was licard by the parliament as 
though he had given utterance to some- 
tiling of incredible folly and injustice : tlic 
charges were voted to he proven against 
llichard; and the duke of Lancaster, now 
wholly triumphant, Immediately iinil the 
bishop of Carlisle arrested and sent pri¬ 
soner to St. Albans’ abbey, there to aerjuire 
a more subservient understanding of die 
principles of constitutional law. 

Richard being in due form deposed, the 
duke of Lancaster, who had so recently 
made oath that besought only tlierecovery 
of bis duchy,—of which It is heyond all 
question chat he liad been most wrongfully 
deprived—now came forward, crossed iiim- 
self in the forehead and breast with mucii 
seeming devotion, and said,‘in die name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
(ihost, I, Henry of Lancaster, cliallenge 
dlls realm of England, and die crown, and 
all the members and appurtenances also, 
that I am descended by right line of the 
blood, coming from die good kingllcrirv 
tlie Third, and througli diat right tliat doil 
of his grace hath sent me, with liolp of kin 
and of my friends, to recover it: tliewliicli 
realm was on point of being undone by de¬ 
fault of governance and undoing of tiic 
good laws.’ 

The right to which the duke of Lancas¬ 
ter here pretends requires a few, and but a 
few, words of explanation. ‘There was,’ 
saysHume,‘a silly story received among 
the lowest of the vulgar, diat Edmond, earl 
of Lancaster, son of Henry the Third, w.as 
really the elder brother of Edward: hut 
that by reason of some deformity in Jils , 
person he had been postponed in the sue- i 
cession, and his younger brother Imposed 
QpOD the nation in his stead. As tlie pre- ; 
sent duke of Lancaster inherited from < 
Edmond, by his mother, this geiie:ib»gy i 
made him the true heir of the moiiarcliy, i 
and it Is therefore insinuated in his speecli, 1 
but the absurdity was too gross to be j 
openly avowed either by him or the parlia- s 
ment.’ j 

But if too gross for formal parliamentary 1 
use, it could scarcely be too gross for im- ) 
posing upon tlie changeful, ignorant, and I 
turbulent rabble: and Henry of Lancaster 1 
was far too accomplished a demagogue to 
overlook the usefulness of a falsehood on ^ 
account of Its grossness. < 

The deposition of Richard rendered it c 
necessary that tlie jiarliainciit should hedis- > 


f solved: but in six days after that event took 
, place, a new parliament was called by his 
^ usurping successor. This parliament gave 
7 a new j)roof of the absurdity of swearing 
1 tiie parliament and people to the perpe- 
} tulty of laws; all the laws of Rirhard'g 
} former parliament, which had not only been 
• sv.’oruto but alsocoiiflrmed by a i>apjil bull 
> being now abrogated at one fell swoop! 

; And to make ilie b-ssnn still more striking 
and still more ili>gusting, all tlie acts of 
■ Gloucester's parliament wiilch had been so 
solemnly abrogated, were now as .solemnly 
confirmed 1 For accusing i«loucoster, War- 
' wick, and Arundel, numy peers bad been 
promoted; they were now on that account 
degraded I The recent practice bad made 
appeals In parliament tbe rightful and so¬ 
lemn way of bringing higli offenders to jus¬ 
tice: such appeals were now abolislicd in 
favour of coniiuon-law Indictments. How 
<-ould peaceable and steady conduct he ex¬ 
pected from a people whoso laws were thus 
I>erpetuallysubjected to cliance.and cliatiite 
to the rise of this or to the fall of ihal 
party? 

IIenr>’of Lancaster, by due course of vio 
lence and fraud, of liypoerisy and of per 
jury, having usurped tbe crown, tlie dispiv 
sal of tlie jierson of tbe late king naturallv 
became a question of some interest; and 
tliccarl of Northumberland, who had acted 
so treachenms a part, was deputed to ask 
Die advice of the peers upon that point- 
and to inform tliein tJiat the king liad re¬ 
solved to spare Ricliard's life. The peers 
were unanimously of opinion that Richard 
should be confined in some secure fortress, 
and prevented from having any communi¬ 
cation witli ills friends, i’ontefract castle 
w;is accordingly fixed upon as the deposed 
king's prison, and here he speedily died at 
the early age of thirry-four. That he was 
murdered no histori.in denies; but whilo 
some say that he was openly attacked iiy 
assassins who were admitted to his apart¬ 
ments, and that before he was dispatched 
he killed one of his assailants .and nearly 
overpowered the rest, otliers say that he 
was starved to death, and that his .strong 
constitution inflicted upon liiin tlie un¬ 
speakable misery of living for a fortnight 
after his inliuman gaolers had ceased to 
supply him with anyfond; and this latter i 
account is the more likely to be theeonccl 
one, as ills body, when exposed to public 
view, exhibited no marks of violence iij'on 
it. Whatever his fault. It is impossible to 
deny that he was most unjustly treated by 
tlie usurper Henry, and very basely aban¬ 
doned by both liouses of parliament; and 
his fate furnishes a new proof tliat tbe 
smallest tyrannies of a weak sovereign, in 
a rude and unlettered age, will provoke tlie 
most sanguinary vengeance at tbe liands of 
the verj'same men wlio will patiently ami 
basely put up with the greatest and mo-t 
Insulting tyrannies at the liands of a king 
wlio lias either wisdom or courage. 

Apart from the sedition and violence of 
which we have already given a detailed ao 
count, the reign of tlie deposed and Ilm^ 
dered Richanl bad but one cirruiiistnme 
worthy of esi'ccial remark ; tliecommein-t^ 
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mciit In KiiKinnd of the reform of the r. 
church. John Wickllffe, a secular priest «if s< 
Oxford, and subsequently rector of Lutier- p 
worth. In Leicestershire, being a man of tl 
great learning and piety, and being unable, s 
by the most careful study of the scriptures, b 
to And any justfOcation of the doctrine of y 
the real presence, the supremacy of Rome, a 
orihemerltof vows of celibacy, felt himself r 
bound to niiike public bis opinion on these s 
polnts.aiid to maintain‘that the scriptures h 
were the sole rule of (iilth ; thatthccburch t 
was dependent on the state and should be v 
reformed by It; that the clergy ought to t 
possess no estates; that the begging friars v 
were a nulMuice and ought not to be sui^ 1 
portiHl; that the numerous ceremonies of r 
the church were hurtful to true piety; that t 
oaths were unlawful, that dominion was - 
foutidccl in grace, iliat everj’thliig was sub- i 
ject to fate and destiny, and that all >nen 1 
were predestined to eternal salvation or re- f 
probation.* ^ 

It will be perceived from this summary i 
that Wickliffe In some particulars went la- 1 
yond the reformers of the sixteenth c»*tj- I 
lury; but, driwlnghls opinions from the J 
scriptures and writings of the fathers, < 
he. In the main, agrees with the more m«*- i 
(lorn reformers who also souglit truth In 
that Kime true source. I*«)pe Gregory XI. 
Issued a hull for the trial of wicklifTe as to ^ 
the soundness •>f his opinions. The duke 
of I,nncaster, who then. In e(>iise*iuence of 
Richard's minority, governed the kingdom, 
not only protected WicklifTe, but appeared 
In court witli him, and ordered tliat he 
sliould he allowed to sit while being exa¬ 
mined by Courtenay, hlsluip of London, to 
wlioin the pope’s bull was directed. The 
I>«)pnlace at this lltne were much against 
Wlckllffe, and would probaldy have pro¬ 
ceeded to commit acmnl vi«»lence 
b<ah him and his great pMtector luK for 
the interfcreucc of the lii.shop. But W>ck- 
llffc's opinions being, f«ir the most part, 
true, and being maintained by ati extremely 
earnest as well as learned and pious ninn, 
6 «)on nmdo so much progress, tlmt the uni¬ 
versity of Oxford neglected to act upon a 
second bull which the popedirmed against 
the intrepid reformer; and even tlie popu- 
Inco learned to sec so much simiidiiess In 
his arguments, that when he was sum¬ 
moned bcf<*re a synod at Latnl>tMli, they 
broke lnt«> the palace and so alarmed tbe 
prelates who were opposed t<i him, that lie 
was dismissed without censure. On svi^ 
sfiiurnt occasions he was troui>led for bis 
opinions, but though he showed noneof the 
stem and headlong courage of Luther tn a 
later age. he did that which paved the way 

for it. Being sumrlently tinctured with the 

enthusiasm necessary to umnask iin|>os- 
ture, he giilned the ajiprohation of honest 
men : while he so skilfully explained and 
temporised, that he lived Proshcj-.msly^ 
died In |^eHceat his rector)-. In 
having set the example of deep and tit-lit 
tliinklng ui*on the Important subjects of 
religion, imt leaving It to a later genera¬ 
tion m withstand the tyrannous ^ 

tlotia I'f Rome even to the death. The 
hiipunliy of WicklifTe and bis conwmpo- 


niry disciples must not, however, he wnoiiy 
set down to the account of his and their 
jtrudent temporising and skilful expinua- 
tlon. These, indeed, under all the circum¬ 
stances, greatly serx-ed them, but woula 
have utterly failed to do so but that as 
yet there was no law by which the secular 
arm could be made to punish the hett- 
r'Hlo:^ ; and Rome, partly from her own 
schisms and I'artly from the state of Ejig- 
laiid, w;is just at this time in no condition 
to take those sweeping and stem measures 
which, either in an earl ier or later ace.wlth 
the greater favour of the civil ruler, sha 
would have proved herself abundantly will 
Ing to lake. That the power and opportu¬ 
nity, nther than the will, were wanting on 
the part of Rome to supi*rcss the Lollards 
—as Wickllflc’s disciples were called—rests 
not merely upon speculation. Proof of that 
fact is afforded by an act which ahoui 
four ycai-s before ihedeath of Wickllffc the 
clergy surreptitiously got enrolled, though 
it never hail the consent i>f the commons, 
by which act all sheriffs were bound to aiw 
prehend all pre.achcrs of heresy atid their 
alieitors. The fraud was discovered and 
complained of In the commons during the 
next session ; and the clergy were thus di- 
terred from making nnmedlaieuse of their 
new and lU-ac<niircd power, though they 
contrived to prevent the formal repeal of 
the smuggled act. 


CHAPTER XXVllT. 

Titelleiono/Unany IW 

A.D. 1.190.—HoWEVKit Henry IV. might 
glo.<B over the matter to the servile i-otn- 
uions or to the profoundly Ignorant rabble, 
he could not but be perfectly aware that he 
had )io hereditary right; that his* right,' 
in fact, was merely the right of a usurper 
who had paved the way to the throne i*y 
the grossest hypocrisy. And lie nm.^t li.ave 
miisiantly been tortured with doubts ami 
anxieties, lest the ambition of some now 
usurper should be sanctioned as his «nvn 
had been, i>y wliai artful denuigoguc.s face¬ 
tiously called the‘voice of the people, nr 
lest some combination «»f the barons should 
iduck ilie stolen diadem from Ills brow, to 
place It on that of the heir of the house of 
Mortimer, wnoin parliament had formerly 
declared the heir to the crown. But Henry 
could lessen these cares and fesirs 
heeling that he had posses.slon. and that 
iM»««ession was not so easily to be wresteu 
front him by a future usurper, as It had 
been by himself from tlie weak and un¬ 
skilled arm of Richard; while, even 
the p.arliamentary decision in favour of the 
true heir be bnmghi into 
CO difficult or uncommon a thing to alter 
the most solemn acts, even when passed 
amid oaths and supported 1)) a bull I 
Moreover, as to tbc dirtlculiy that 

arise from the true heir. 
i.i-.ced his chief rcl iancehere—that ihlsneir, 
'ti:;.., <.nl?™vcn .V. :,rs old. and b.s younger 
brother, were In Hcnr)"9 own custody In 

the roval cjistlc of Windsor. 

A n. HOO.-HiuI Henry been P^cvlonsly 

iKni.nintof the turbulent ch.aracierof hi- 
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iKirnuN hlsvcrMrst. parliament had fur- 
uiied him wiili ahuudaiit lnformatli»ii 
not) ibat score. Saircely had the peers 
jiiserabled wlieii disputes ran so high 
mnong tlicm that not .)nly was very • un¬ 
parliamentary’ iHtiguage bandied about 
amoiiK ilicui, even to Die extent of giving 
each other the lie direct, and as directly 
charging each other with treason, hut this 
language was supported hy tlie throwing 
down upon the floor of the house, of no 
fewer than forty gauntlets in token of ihoir 
owners' re;ulines8 to inalntaiu ilieir words 
hi jiiortal combat. For the present the 
. king had Influence enougli among those 
' doughty peers to prevent them from coming 
into actual lersoiial collision. Ihii he was 
notable to prevent their <juarrel from still 
I r.nnkllng In their hc.art.s stilt less was lie 
able to overpower the strong feeling of ha- 
'red which some of them cnerished against 
his own iiowcr and i>crson. 

I Wo spoke, a little while since, of the ile- 
gradation by Henry’s parliament of certain 
jKvrs who had been raised by Ulchard's 
I paillariieiit, on account of Die part they 
took at the time of the rebellion of the 
duke of (Jhuicester. The carls of Kutlmid, 
Kent, and Huntingdon, and tlic lord Spen¬ 
cer, wlio were thus degraded, respectively, 
fromtheiltlesofAlbemarle.Surrey, Exeter, 
atid Gloucester, the three first being duke¬ 
doms and the fourth an earldom, mov en¬ 
tered Into a conspiracy to seize the king at 
Windsor; and his depo.siiion, If not his 
death, must infallilily have followed had 
they succeeded i)i the first p.art of their 
design. The carl of Salishury and the lord 
Liniiley joined in this considracy. and tfie 
measures were so well taken iliat Henry's 
ruin would liave been morally certain, but 
that lUitland, from comimnctlon or some 
less creditable motive, gave Die kiJig timely 
notice, and he suddenly withdrew from 
Windsor, where he was living compara¬ 
tively unprotected, and reached London in 
private just as the conspirators arrived at 
Windsor with a party of flve liundred ca¬ 
valry. Beforcthc bartled conspirators couli! 
recover from their surj’rlse ihekltig posted 
himself at Kingston-on-Thames, with ca¬ 
valry and Infantry, chIcHy supplied liy the 
city of London, to the number of twenty 
thousand. The conspinitors had so cii- 
tlroly depended'upon the effect of surjiris- 
iiig the king and making use of the pos¬ 
session of his person, that they now s.iw 
they had lost all In losing him, and they 
betook themselves to their respective coun¬ 
ties to raise their friends and dependents. 
Uut the king had now ail the advantage of 
being already In force, a>id strong detach¬ 
ments of Ills friends pursued the fugitives 
BO hotly that they had not the chance of 
making any combined resist.ance. The 
carls of Kent and Salisbury were seized at 
Cirencester, In (iloucestershire, liy the in¬ 
habitants of that place, and were beheaded 
on the following day; Spencer and Lumley 
wore slrailatly disposed of by the men of 
Bristol; and Die carls of Huntingdon, sir 
Thomaa Blount, sir Benedict Sely, and i 
•evera! others who were made prisoners, I 
Were subsequently put to death by Henri‘s [ 


own order. It gives us a imsltive loaDiing 
for the morality of tliat age when we read 
that on the quartered bodies of these per¬ 
sons being brought to l.onilon, the man¬ 
gled and senseless remains were insulted 
by tlie loud and disgusting joy, not only of 
i)iiineiisc numbers of the rabble of the tur¬ 
bulent metropolis, but also by thirty-two 
niltred abbots and eighteen bisliojis, who 
thus set an example wliii h—can we doubt 
It?—was only l<iO faithfully followed by 
the inferior clergy. But the most disgust¬ 
ing as well as the most horrible i>art of tliis 
sad story still rem.ains to be told. In this 
truly degrading processlt>n the earl of Uiit- 
land made a conspicuous Hgure, not merely 
as being son and heir of ilie duke of York, 
as having aided in the murder of his uncle 
the duke of DIoucester, as liaviiig deserted 
from Uiehani to Henry, ami liaving con- 
s)iircd against the latter and betrayed to 
him the wretched men wliose remains were 
now being brutally punuled before the eyes 
t>f the rubble: these distincuons were not 
enough for his evil anibitloii, and lest he 
; should he overlooked i)i the bloody proces- 
slim, he earned upon a pole the ghastly 
head of one of those victims whum he had 
lirst seduced and conspired with, and then 
betniyed—and that victim was the lord 
Spencer, his own hnnher-in-law 1 Surely 
this man had successfully aimed at the sub- 
limity of infamy I 

A.D. 1401.— Politic in cverj'thlng, a)id re¬ 
solute to make cverytliing as faraspi)»i- 
ble subservient to bis safety and interest, 
Henry, who in liis youth and while as yet a 
subject hud been, as his father had, a fa¬ 
vourer of the Lollards, now laid himself 
out to aid in their oppression, in order to 
eonciliatc the established cleruy. And to 
all the otlier evil characteristics of lliis 
reign is to be added that of the originating, 
in Knglatui, of civil penal laws against the 
utidelined siiid indellnahle crime of heresy. 

Lolhirdisin, n])pealing to the simple com¬ 
mon sense of the muititude, Inid by tins 
time liecotne very widely disseminated in 
Kiigland ; and the clergy, niiahle to oppose 
the leading arguments of the iletested he¬ 
retics, aud uripossesse*! of the power to 
silence those whom they could not confute, 
loudly demanded the aid of the civil power. 
Anxious to serve a vast and powerful body 
of men wbo in any great emergency would 
be 60 well able to serve him, Henry en¬ 
gaged the parliament to pass a bill, which 
provided, that all relapsed heretics who 
should refuse to.abjure their errors of faith 
when summoned before the bishop and 
his commissioncrs,should be delivered over 
to the civil authorities, who should publicly 
commit them to the dames. An atrocious 
use of the king's powei. but every’ way i 
Worthy of the atrocious hyi>ocrisy and vio¬ 
lence by which that power had been ac¬ 
quired. 

When this act was passed with .ill the due 
forms, the clergy speedily afforded ]>roof 
that they did not intend to allow it to re¬ 
main a dead letli-r. William Sautre, a 
clergyman of London, was condemned as 
a relapsed lieretic by tlie coiivocatlon of 
Canterbury, and being eumiiiUied to the 
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e]iast!Kment of the clril power, the king assembled the famtljr retainers and on- 
Issued his writ, and the >rretchcd man was deavoured to make head against Glendwyr, 
burned to death. Great as all the other but was defeated, and both he and the 
crimes of Henry were, they fall Into com- young earl, who, though only a youth, 
pamtlre Insignificance In comparison of would go to the field, were taken prisoners, 
this: that he was the first, since the ea> Detesting the family of Mortimer In all 
tin^um of the dark and brutal sttperstition Its branches, Henry not only took no steps 
of Vu Druids, toAo disgusted and horrified towards obtaining the release of the young 
Ihe wiAabi'tonts of England with the aw/ul earl, but oven refused to grant the earnest 
sight of a felloip-creatnre yielding up his Intreaties of the earl of Northumberland 
breath amid the in^able tortures of the sa- to be permitted to do so, although the carl 
crificialfiames. had so mainly contributed to Henr>’'s own 

While Henry, conscious of the badness elevation, and was, besides, very nearly re- 
of his title, was thus endeavouring, by the latcd to the young captive. But in point 
most atrocious sacrifices to expediency, to of ingratitude, as in point of hypocrisy, 
strengthen himself in England, ho, as far Henry stopped at no half measures; and 
asposslblo, avoided thenecessity of making having thus shown his sense of the earPs 
any considerable exertions elsewhere. But past service, bo ver>* shortly afterwards 
even his consummate art could not wholly made a new service the actual ground of a 
preserve him from the cares of war. new and even more directly insulting hi- 

The king of Franco had too many causes gratitude, 
of anxiety In his own kingdom to admit of The Scots, tempted by the occasion of so 
his making, ns both he and his friends were recent and flagrant an usurpation of the 
anxious to make, a descent upon England, crown, made Incursions into the iiurchorn 
and he was obliged to content himself with counties of England; and Henry, attcndcil 
getting his daughter safely out of the hands by the most warlike of Ills nobles, marclicd 
of Henry. But the Gascons among whom in such force to Edinburgh, that tlie Scots, 
Richard was horn, and who. In spite of his unable at that moment prudently to give 
numerous and glaring faults, were passion- liim battle, retired to the mountains, as 
fttely attarbed to his memory, refused to was ever tlielr custom when they could not 
swear allegiance to his murderer; and had fluht, yet would not resist. In iliis dl- 
the king of France been able to send an lemma, with a foe which he couhl neither 
army to their support, they would, beyond provoke Into the Held nor terrify into a 
all doubt, have made an obstinate resist- formal and Insincere submission, Henry 
ance. But Charles’s own situation render- issued a formal and pompous summons to 
Ing him unable to assist them, the earl of Robert III. to come to him and do homage 
Worcester, at the head of an English army, for his crown, and then inarched home and 
found nodlftlcullv In bringing them to olie- disbanded his army, 
dlencc ; and they were the less Inclined to a.d. 14 o:'.— Delivered from the Immediate 
make any new attempt at shaking oft presence of their enemy, the Scots exerted 
Henry’s yoke, because he was in coinmu- themselves so well, that lord Douglas was 
nlon with the pope of Rome, whose zealous now able to lead an army of twelve thousand 
rarilsans they were; while France was In men, officered by all the heads of the m>* 
communion with the anil-popc, then resi- blUty, Into England, where the usual de- 
dent at Avignon. vastatlon and plunder marked tlieir pr»^ 

A sturdier and more formidable opponent sence. The earl of Northumberland and 
of the tisurjicr was nearer home, his gallant son collected a force and over- 

Owaln Glendwyr, the powerful chieftain of took the Scots at Holmedon, as they were 
Wales a lineal descendant of the ancient returning home laden with booty. In the 
prlnccsof lhatcountry,andgreatlyl>eloved battle which ensued the Scots were coin- 
on that account as well as for his remark- plotely routed, vast numl)Crs ot them were 
able personal enurage. gave dcepoffonce to slain or taken prisoners, and among the 
HeniT by the firm attachment which he : batter were lord Douglas bimself, tl»e e.y 

displayed to the memory' of the murdered of Fife, son of the tne 

Richard. Lord Gray, of Ruthyn, a con- nephew of the king of Scotland^ and the 

fldcntlal and unscrupulous friend of Henry, curls of Angus, 31 umy» and Orkney, 
had a large possession In the Welsh In that age the ransom of prisoner ^ as 
marches: and well knowing that he should a most Important pjwt of the profit of the 

Dlcasc Henry_perhaps even personally In- warrior, whether officer or private. The 

Btlgntcd byTiltn—he forcibly entered Glen- noble who went to war for 
dw??8 territory, and expelled him and his not only ran the ordinary risks of the fight, 
f^klwers The persona fame and the an-1 but also. If taken prisoner, had to purcl a>e 
Sent descent of Glem wyr enabled him ! his release, often at .a sum so vast as 
Jacillv aSd BDCedlly to collect a sumcient I to entaU comparative poverty upon his 
Sree to^ousTthe generations. Un?" 

mSna to the I’erclc,. not to mn.o.n tne.r ..r.eon 
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ere on any terms; tlie desire of tlie politic 
tyrant being to make tbo continued lin* 
pribonraent of these noblemen a means cf 
procuring advantageous terms from the 
kingdom of which they were the pride and 
ornament. 

A.D. 1403.—Henry had probably reckoned 
on the continued faith of the earl of Nor¬ 
thumberland, under any circuinstnnres of 
provocation, from the unprincipled absence 
of all scruple which that nobleman liad 
sliown In aiding his usurpation. But the 
earl, besides tliut he himself smarted under 
the nihigicd Insult and Injury, was still 
fiu-ther prompted to vengeance by his son 
the younger Percy, better known as Harry 
Hotspur, and It was determined between 
them that an attemi>t should be made to 
Jjurl the ungniteful usurperf rom the t hrone 
to which they had so mainly contributed to 
raise him. Entering Into a corre.«»pondence 
with Glendwyr, they agreed to join him in 
his opposition to Henry, and, still farther 
Kt strengthen themselves, gave lord Doug¬ 
las his liberty, and engaged that warlike 
noble to join lliom with all the Scottish 
force that he could command. Tlieir own 
military reulners and friends were not 
a weak army; and so despotic was the 
|)owerof the earl's family, and, at the same 
time, so Implicit and undying was the at- 
Uichmeiit of Its followers, that the very 
men who had formerly followed the earl 
for the puri>o6c of placing Henr}’ on the 
throne, now followed for the purpose of dc- 
imsinghim. 

All the preparations being made, the 
earl's army was ready for action when It 
was deprived of its leader by a sudden ill¬ 
ness which disabled the earl from inov- 
iiig. But young Henry Percy had the ctm- 
lldcncc of his troops in a degree not Infe- 
rlt)r to that In which it was enjoyed by the 
car! himself, and he marched towards i 
Slircwsbury, where he wjis to be j()lned by i 
Glendwyr. I 

Henry who, whatever his crimes, was i 
both brave and able, had just cullcctcd a i 
force with a view to repelling orcliastisiiig i 
the Scots, and by hurried marches he con- i 
trh’cd to reach Shrewsbury before Glendwyr < 
arrived to the support of Percy. j 

It was obviously the king’s true policy to l 
force Percy to an engagement before his 1 
expected allies could arrive, and the ileree i 
and Impatient temper of Harry Hotspur { 
admirably seconded the king’s wish. t 

As If fearful lest any motive should in- c 
duce the king to decline the instant trial of I: 
their strength. Hotspur Issued a snanifesto, 11 
iu which he urged every topic that was cal- c 
culated to goad the king'p conscience, or to c 
wound his pride and lower his characicr. n 
In the words of Hume, ‘ He renounced his o 
allegiance, set him at detlnnce, and In the fi 
name of Uis father and uncle as well as in I 
his own, he enumerated all the grievances s: 
of which he pretended the nation had rea- w 
son CO complain. Ho upbraided him witli s' 
the perjury of which he had beeu guilty T 
when, on lauding at Ravenspur, he had t< 
sworn upon the gospels, before the earl of o 
Northumberland, that he had no other in- d 
tentiou than to recover the duchy of Lau- ii 


Ic caster, and that he would ever resnain a 
u- faithful subject to king Richard. He m: 
:f gravated his guilt In Orst dethroning ami 
le then murdering that jirince, and In usurj- 
id Ing on the title of the liouse of Mor¬ 
timer, to whom, both by’ lineal succession 
d and by declarations of parliament, the 
r- throne, wlien vacant by Richard’s demise, 
►f did of right belong. He complained of his 
e cruel policy In allowing the young earl of 
d Marche, whom ho ought to regard as his 
e sovereign, to remain a captive In the hands 
r of his enemies, and in even refusing to ail 
II his friends permission to treat for his ran- 
II som. He charged him again with perjury 

y In loading the nation with heavy taxes, after 

1 having sworn that, without the utnmst ne- 
D cessity, he would never lay any Impositions 
s upon them; and lie reiiroachcd him with 
5 the arts employed In procuring favouralile 
j elections into parliament; arts which he 
1 himself had before Imputed a.s a crime to 
r Richard, and which he had made one chief 
- reason of that prince’s arraignment and 
; deposition.’ 

i The truths here collected tell very heavl- 
I ly against the character of Henry; but the 
. reader must not omit to notice that in most 
! of the crimes here laid to his charge tl»e 
! earl of N()rthuraberland had been his zeal- 
■ ous acc»mi|)lice, and by his own overgrown 
j»ower had mainly enabled lilm to do tlio^e 
very things which he now charged agaiiivt 
him as crimes, and wlilcli he so charged 
only because of their hitter i»ersonal feud 
So rarely, so very rarely, do even tlic most 
patriotic eriterj.rlses take their rise solely 
in patriotic and pure feelings. 

On the following morning the embattled 
hosts attacked eacli other, and rarely urx.ii 
Englisli ground h'tsso sanguinary an action 
taken place. Dougbis and young Percy. wId 

had so often and so bravely o]»posed each 
other, now th.at they fought In the same 
ranks seemed to strive looutviecach J)iher 
in deeds of daring and self-exposure. Hen¬ 
ry, oil his side, with uhoiii was the vouiiir 
prince of Wales, who now ‘ fieslied his 
maiden sword,' proved himself wortliy of 

the usurped crown.asfaras valour and con- 

duct were concerned. Vet, though he re¬ 
peatedly charged where the battle was the 
fiercest and the slaughter the most terrible 
lie even on tin's occasion showed that he 
never allowed counure to leave policy altu- ; 
gether behind. Feeling sure that the hos- I 
tile leaders would not fall to direct tlieir 
especial exertions toslaying him orinaking 
liim prisoner, he caused several of Ills of¬ 
ficers to be dressed and armed In the royal 
Kuise, and tins j>olicy at uiice proved the 
correctness of his judgment, and, in all hu- 
nian probability, saved his life, for severd 
of tlie seeming kings paid with llie’r lives 
for tbeir temporary disguise ; tlie fierce 
Douglas roaming through the field, and 
slaying each ihsit bore the royal semlilancK 
who had the misfortune to come wicliin tlie 
sweep of his trenchant and unsparing blade 
The slaughter was tremendous, but the vic- 
tory was on the side of the king, the troops 
w } falling into coiiipleie airi irreiiu*- 
dlable disorder wiicn that gallnnl, tliough 
loo impetuous leader, was slain by some 
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andtstlngulsliea hand. Atmnt four thou* ing lilmself too wt'ah to allow of his pro* 
sand soldiers perished on the sidenf Percj-, dently engagtiig them, had reconrso to a 
and above half that number on the side of stratagem 8«) obvious, that he could only 
the king, while, including tho loss of both have resorted to It on the assumption that 
armies, considerably more than two thou* he had to do with very simple persons, and 
sand noblcsand gentlemen were slain. The one that In proving successful showed that 
earls of Worcester and Dougins were taken; assumption to be very correct, 
the latter was treated with all the respect Westmoreland desired a conference with 
and kindness dno to a distinguished pri* Nottingham and the archbishop, listened 
goner of war, hut the former, together with admirable gravity to all the com- 
wlth sir Richard Vernon, was beheaded at plaints they had to make, begged them to 
Shrewsbury. suggest remedies, cordially assented to the 

The earl Northumberland, who by this propriety of all that they pniposed, and 
time had recovered from his Illness, liad rinsed the conference, by nndoriaklng on 
mlsedasmall force and was advancing to the partof the king, tbacevcrj-tliingshouid 
the aid of his gallant son, when he was be arranged to their entire satisfaction. It 
shocked and astounded by the disastrous might be supposed that men of their runk, 
tidings from Shrewsburj-. rercciving the nieu, too. wlio had entered upon soperilous 
impossibility, with all the force he could an undermking, would have had their sus* 
then command, of making head against the i>lclons aroused by the very facility of the 
king, he dismissed all his followers, ex- assent totheirterms; and itlsdllflcult,even 
cept the retinue usual to men of his rank, with the well-authenticated account before 
proceeded to York, atid presented himself ns.to believe that so farfrom that beingthe 
to tlic king, to whom be bcddly alhrmcd case, they actually suspected uothlngwlicn 
that his sole Intcntiiui was to endeavour, Westmoreland proposed that, as all their 
by mediating between his son and the terms had been agreed to, and there was 
king, to prevent the clTuslon of blood which no longer any feud between them and Ills 
now unbappllv had taken place. Henn.*, royal master, both arn»ies should he dis* 
whose policy it was to evade war by every handed, that the country might he relieved 


means In his power, pretended to be de- from the very great burthen of having two 
celved, and a formal pardon was given to such large and expensive bodies to support, 
the carl. the earl and the nrclihishop, like the 

A.n. 1405.—But the earl of Northumber- doomed men told of In tales of witchcraft, 
land knew mankind in general, and Henry rushed upon their ruin with closed eyes, 
in particular, far loo well to suppose that They dlsl)amlcd their army, and Wesimore- 
thcro was any reality In this ver>* facile land pretendexi to disband his; but tho 
forgiveness; and he was conilrmed In his Instant that his opponents were utterly 
own enmity not only by the loss of bis powerless, Westmoreland’s secret orders 
brave son, but also bv the conviction that called his forces together again as if by 
ho had l>een too lni«iullously useful, and magic, and Nottingham and thearchbisbop 
was too dangeronslv jxiwcrfnl, to allow of were made prisoners, and sent to tho king, 
his ever being safe from Hcnr)'. sbnuld cir- who was at that moment making forced 
cumstances allow of that prim-e acting marches towards them in the expectation 
noon hisroal feelings. Re now did what had of having to oppose them in the field. The 
he done it previous tothe battle of Shrews- cart of Nottingham and the archbishop 
bury would most probablv liavc given him were iMith cmidemned and both executed; 
a complete and companitlvcly easy victory a new proof, as regards the arclihlshop. of 
over Henry The carl of Nottingham, son the very limited extent to which Rome 
of the diiko of Norfolk, and the nrrlihishop could at tliis time exert its formerly awful 
of York, brother of that cal l of Wiltshire power In England. ^ , 

whom Henry, while still dukeof l.anraster, The earl of Northumberland, on learning 
had beheaded at Bristol, had never ceased this new calamity, which was chlcfiy atln- 
to hato Henry. Whether from their owm butable to the double fol y of his friends n 
backwardness or from some unaccountai>le revolting before he could join them,and In 
overslglit on tlio part of the Perries, these llstcnlngtodcccptlonsby which even child- 
two powerful personages bad taken iio part ren ought not to have been Imposed iipon 
mnlnsl tlie king at Shrewsbury, but they escaped into Scotland, accmnpanlixl by 

5 x^ry-readily agreed to join with Nor- lord Bardolph ; and Henry revenged hlm- 
tliumberiiuid in a now attempt to dethrone self up<.n them by selzlmr and dismantling 
the usurper Still, as though the want of all their fortresses. This done, Henry 

udgmnent on the part of the foes of Henry marched a^lnsi Ulendwyr. oyer "'horn the 
were always to stand him In as much stead prince of Wa es had obtained some 
Ts even his own profoundly artful policy, lagcs; Imt though 

NAttltifflmm and the archhlsliop took up force to meet hla enemies Jn the field Jits 
«nnV iSe N^^^ b“>uiilaln fastnesses and he neorrupHble 

6 da joining? them, fidelity of his friends enabled him to escape 
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ihrirstflmiard. Hut If Henry’s crimes had 
niHilc hill) hated. Ills success had made him 
feared; tlieaiieiiiptwas utterly unsuccess- 
nil; and the sheriff of York, sir Tiiomas 
llnkeby, having got together a force, sud¬ 
denly attacki'd the outlawed nobles, both 
of whom iicrished in the battle. To com¬ 
plete Heiir>’'s good fortune and wholly free 
lilm from his domestic enemies, the for- 
iiildahle itlendwyr soim after died. 

Fortune served Henry In Scotland as It 
already iiad served him in England, llobert 
HI., a mild anti Incapable sovereign, al¬ 
lowed his hrotlier. the Duke of Albany, 
comidetely to usuri'his authority; Albany, 
tyrannical and ambitious, threw his elder 
iiephcw, David, tlie heir apparent to the 
throne, Into prison, where he was starved 
to death. Robert’s younger son, James, 
wliu alone now stood between Albany and 
that tlirone for which he had already 
committed so awful a crime, was sent by 
Ills nlanned fatlier ftir safety to France; 
but the vessel in which he sailed was cai>- 
tured by the English, and the prince was 
carried to bondoii. There was at iliis time 
a truce between England and Seotlaiid, 
notwithstanding which Heiir>- would not 
liart with his young prisout-r; and this vir¬ 
tual loss of his o)ily remaining child com- 
)iletcly broke the heart nf the unfortunate 
Uobert, who shortly afterwards died. Henry 
now hud a most stringent power over Al- 
hjuiy, who governed Scotland as regent; 
for be could continue thedukeiii tliat high 
ottlcc by deiaiiiiiig young James, while, 
upon clie slightest breach of peace on the 
duke's side, Henry could at once ruin him 
and gain the friendship of the Scots by re¬ 
storing them tiicir rightful king. 

In the wars wltlch occurred among the 
French factions during the latter part of 
this reign Henry took but lirilc part, and 
nothing tliat his troops did In that country 
was of Importance ciiuugli lo meritatiy 
tailed mention. 

It must not be supposed that tlie king, 
tliougU outwardly tiius prosperous, en¬ 
joyed Ills usurped dignity wiilmut any 
i drawbacks. His mental sufferings are 
described to have been tremoidous; the 
irreatesi success could not fortify his mind 
against harrowing dread of future njlsfor- 
tune, and even while he was iireparlng for 
new crimes by whlcii to sujijioj t Ills throne, 
he was haunted by reiimrse for the old 
ones by which he had ucunired It. This 
luTpetual iiilseiy* at length wholly deprived 
him of his reason, and lie died the victim 
»)f crime and remorse, a worn-out man, 
while yet as to .age only in tlie very prime 
of life, on March riO, 1413, in the thirteenth 
ycarof his reign and in the forty-sixth of 
bis age. 

Of tills reign little needs to he said in 
the way of summary. Ill-ac<iuli'ed as was 
Henry's authority, he showed himself so 
able to wield it, iliat Imd he been a legiti¬ 
mate sovereign his relgii would undoubt¬ 
edly have been one of the most glorious in 
cur history. 

The parliament, proflihig by the defect 
of the king's title, made considerable ad- 
vanccc in authority in this reign; but 


though Henry was imlltic enough to yield 
In matters of little moment, iic also knew 
how to refuse wlien refusal wus necessary 
to prevent enei-oachmeiit from going fur¬ 
ther. Thus oil one occasion he dismissed 
four persons from his household, Includ¬ 
ing his confessor, at the demand of tl»e 
commons; while, on another, he replied 
to tlie demand of the commons for greater 
lenity to the I.ollnrds, by ordering a l.oi- 
lard to be burned before tbc close of the 
session 1 

rHAI'TEIl XXIX. 

Tht Ileiyn of II en iiy V. 

A.D, 1413.—Thocgh the bad title of Henrj- 
IV., and the care with which his father’s 
jcabius su?plcions during the latter years 
of his reign had caused him to exclude 
his son from any share In ibe civil go- 
vermiieiic, seemed to give tlie voung 
prince but little opportunity of easily as¬ 
cending the throne, lie liad tlie very great 
advantage of being popular. Tlie courage 
and conduct wliicli lie had shown in mili¬ 
tary affairs, so far as liis fatliorhad allowed 
him to act in iliem, and a certain chlvalric 
and fantastic generosity, had not only 
caused the people to set at least a full 
value upon what lie did of good, but also 
to excuse, as tlie mere ‘ tla>li and outbreak 
of a fiery mind,’ Irregularities wliieli w«mid 
liave excited tlieir utmost indignation 
against a prince of a more sullen aiid le»s 
geiieiams iemi>cr. 

Looked upon with jealousy by his father, 
and discouraged, or rather prevented,/roin 
mixing with the statesmen of the day and 
sharing In the cares of govcninicnt, tJie 
mercurial teiii|ter of the young prince 
caused him to seek pleasure aud com¬ 
panionship out of his proper sphere, and to 
make liluiself lalked of among liis future 
subjects for many frolics, which In any 
other person would have been ti’cated as 
crimes of no ordinary inagniiude. He ma 
only rioted and drank with men of bad re- 
l>uieand broken fortune, bat It (seven said 
that on more than one occasion he joined 
them In laying tliewealthypasBeiigcrunder 
contribution on theliighway. Sliaks|>eare, 
who in this as in many other cases lias 
I)alnled faithfully, makes Kaktaff exclaim 
to this young jirince—-Ibib me the exche¬ 
quer, Hal!’ but the prince, if lilstoriiins 
speak tlie truili,took liie liberty to rob the 
subject ere bis coin could flud Us way to the , 
exchequer. Such acuursc was but lll-adapt- j 
ed to rec(»ucile Uie nation to the bad itile 
upon whicli Henry V. now ascended the 
throne, <.r to give them luipe tJiat the laivs 
would be well administered under lilsg.H 
veriiincni. Hut as his generous and gav j 
nature had reconciled them to thy faults of I 
the youthful prince, bo now, voimg as he ! 
still was, the wisdom and proprietv of ids j 
very first act gave them reason to think 
lioi»efully of him as their king. 

On one of the many occasions In W’Jileh 
prince Henrj's turbulent companions Imd 
disturbed the public la-acc, certain of ilicin 
%vere imlicted for their iiiiscinidiu t.and the 
l>riiice Henry ntiendeil ilicir trial in lb" 
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court of King’s Bench. Perceiving tlmtthu perty; and iiytl) Is and numerous ocher aete 
lord chief justice Gascoigne was not over* indicative of his determination to forget 
awed by the jircsence of the heir ai)parcnt» all party distinctions, caused all parties 
prince Henry was guilty «f some intcrrui>* to bo too much delighted with his use of 
tlon, for which the chief justice at once power to have eitlier leisure or inclination 
ordered him to he taken to prison. It may to inquire how he-became possessM of It. 
l>e doubted whether some of the ‘ courage * But party-spIrIt could not be wholly era- 
and ‘ uprlgijtness’ which historians so em* dicaied from the popular heart even by the 
phatlcally attribute to the lord chief jus- personal exhortations and example of the 
tlce, on account of this affair, did iiotorigl- king himself. The horrible punishments 
natc In the knowledge tliat ilie king would which In the recent reign were for tho first 
be rather pleased than angry at any luorti- thne in England Inflicted upon heretics, 
fleation inflicted upon Che popular heir a|v though it might have awed many who 
parent. At all events, however, we must, would otherwise have continued to be Lob 
admit that Gascoigne at least showed lards, far more certainly made many such, 
that lie did not calculate, as many more who, but for this terrible advertisement, 
eminent men have done, the future cun* would liave gone to their graves in uttet 
sequences of his presout perforsuance of ignorance of the very existence of Lollard- 
his duty. ism. The public attention was aroused and 

On the accession of Henry V., Gascoigne llxed by these brutal executions; dlscus- 
waltcd upon him witli every expectation of siun and inqulrj* followed, and by degrees 
receiving the plalnestdlscouragemcnt; but the country became divided Into two par> 
the king, so far front showing himself of- ties, the friends of Rome and the Lollards: 
fen<k'd at the past, made It the especial and if the latter were by far inferior to tho 
subject of his commendation, and exliorted former lu number, they w’ere already suf- 
the chief justice to continue still to .adml- flciontly numerous to cause great annoy- 
nlster tlie laws faithfully and fearlessly, ance to the clergy and some anxiety even 
w'lclmut reference to the rank of the of- to the civil power. 

fender. To ilie grave and w'ise ministers By far the most eminent man among 
who had ably served liis father the young the Lollards at this time was lord Cobhain, 
king gave a ilKo gracious reception: and w'ho both under that title and as sir Joiin 
sending for the former c<nnpanions of Oldcastle, had done good sen’icc to the 
his dissolute youth, he nmde tliein liberal nation, and had been honoured with tlie 
presents, assured them of his Intention notice and api>robatlon of both the late 
wholly to reform his way of life, ami for- and the present king. The very excellence 
hade their ever again approaching his pro- of his character and the extent of his abi- 
sence, until thev should have followed his litlesmade his sectarianism the more of- 
present example, as they had participated fensive tothechurch; andnsltwasdeemed 
and onc/iuraged his former vice. I that the Increasing number of the Lollards 

Most men were grc.itly surprised at this required to be checked by some esi>coially 
wise conduct, and all were gladdened by It; striking example, lord Cobliam was se- 
aiiil probably none were more comi>leicl.v fected as the victim, and the arclibislmp of 
in cither of those categories than tlie mi- Canterbury, .\rundc!. applied to Henry for 
ulsters who, .at the very time that tliey permission to Indict Cobbam. 

Imagined tliey were earning the prince's Henry, wiio seems to have been better 
bitter enmity by their dlsc<uu-agement of aware than the bittoted archbishop of the 
Ills youthful levities, were. In fact, secur- real effects of persecution in matters of 
Ing hotli ills esteem and his conftdencc. faith, was extremely unwilling to consent 
Henry’s prudence and justice were not to a prosecution wlilch, he judged, would 
manifested merely In thus making amends but too surely end In Cobhain s destruction ; 
for his own early follies. Deeply Coimcioi.s and the arclilnshop w.as forbidden to take 
thatlilsfatlicrhad wrongfully.aoiuircdtliat any sici>s until Henry himself should have 
tlironc which he himself bad loo imicli am- endeavoured, by force of argument alone, 
llltlofi to give up. he endeavoured, in all to lead Cobhani back to the churcli from 
biU giving It up, to do what lie could to- wlilch he j>J^d dcp.-uted. Henrj accord- 
wards repairing the wrongs coinmlttcd by liigly sent for lord Cobhain to court, and 
his father. Ho caused the memory of the endeavoured to convince lilin of Ins error. 
iiiiirdcrcd RIchanl to be honoured with the but Cobham w.-us fully equal to Henry in 
most solemn and splendid obsequies that the use of intellectual weapons, 
roiild have been bestowed upon a potent not. upon so Important a topic, at all in- 
^.^'.rtiKn nc^ rtcroLcd he sM at II- dined to sncrillce truth to complaisahce 
il.Ttvthe young carl of M.irclie, of whom and etiquette. Finding It In yain ^ 
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j trefttnieiit he had received and the danger attached to the piiiilshinent, as the dY» 

' from which lie had so narrowly escaped grace and contempt which seemed every- 
excited him to so high a pitch of anger where to he attached to the crime. Very 
and resolution, that lie determined to aim wisely the clergy and the civil autho- 
at a general revolution of the kingdom, rities appeared at this time to treat the 
And accordingly, from the oliscurc retreat Lollards, associated as they had confessedly 
In which he found shelter, he Issued orders , been with the civil disobedience of Cob 
to the Lollards upon whom he could most ham, not so much as heretics as partly 
depend, to join him upon a certain day, heretics and partly loose fellows who were 
that they might In the first place seize upon desirous of causing public disturbance for 
the person of the king, who was at that tlie better accomplishment of their own 
time lodging In the palace of IJUhani, In private ends; a mode of treating the case 
I Kent, and then take summary vengeance the best possible for making it intolerable 
upon the chiefs cf their persecutors. In the eyes of nil decent people, and ftir 

A.D- 1414.—As Cobhain was very highly depriving such i)eople of all curiosity as 
esiceined among the Lollards, and as they t«* Its doctrinal pecnllaritles. Happy had 
were not only very numerous but also In- It been for mankind If ridicule bad ever 
eluded a great number of wealthy and bccji the substitute for persecution! Truth, 
respectable persons, the king, who was Indeed, w<»uld overcome the former as It 
Informed of what was In contemplation, : h.as the latter; hut wliat pangs would huve 
deemed It necessary not only to guard him- been spared to son>e of the combatants— 
si-lf against the Intended surprise, but also i what dark and undying Infamy to others! 
tt» i»reparc to resist open Insurrection. He Kor was it merely among the unrotloctlng 
accordingly removed to the palace at‘West- multitude, and those who, simply with 

minster, nii<l iireparod himself for what- reference to thelrworldly possessions,were 
ever force Coliham might be able to bring, unwilling to countenance those whoso opl- 
Even nowCoblumi had ample opportunity iiinns and practices were likely to disturb 
to abandon his design, whicli became hope- the public peace and put wealth in peril 
Jess from the moment it became known, that the exploded plot of Ct)bliain cati«e(i 
and to escape from the kingdom. I3ut he a distaste for Lolhinllsm. Tlic parliament 
seems to have been of a temper which met just after the dispersion of Cobliam's 
dllllculty and danger might enrage but adherents, and one of its first .acts was 
could not Intimidate, and he assembled all levelled against Itorctics. This act pro- 
the forces he could raise In the fields of vided that all persons who wore convicted 
St. Giles. Bdrrg made acquainted with the of Lollardy should not only ho capltallv 
appointed time as well as place of meeting, punished, as was provided for by the fortm-V 
the king caused the gates of the city to he act, but should also forfeit all their lands 
closed to prevent the discontented from and goods whatever to the king; and that 
getting an Increase to their number from the chancellor, treasurer, the justices of 
tliat quarter; he then went, well attended, the two betiches, all sheriffs, justices of the 
to St. Giles, and seized those of the leaders peace, and chief magistnites of all cities 
who had alreiidyarrived, whHethemllltary, and boroughs,sliould be sworn to u«c their 
skilfully stationed, arrested all who were utmost pains and diligence In the extirp.!- 
found hastening to the spot. It appeared tiori of heresv. 

that, as Is usual In such cases, the greater That the i.ollards were feared and de¬ 
number of the prisoners knew little or tested, less on account of tlieir religious 
notliingof the real designs of their leaders, heresy than as civil disturbers,appear«frotn 
though of the criminal and treasonable the contrast between the act thus provi- 
designs of the latter there remained im ding, and the subsequent coolness with 
shadow of doubt. Those who were proved which this same parliament, on the king 
to have had treasonable designs were exc- demanding a supply, beirged him Instead 
cuted, but by far tlie greater number were of putting them to the task of Imposing a 
pardoned. He whom the elergj- were the tax upon the i>eoplc, to take possession of 
most anxious to punish, and who. Indeed, the ecclesiastical revenues and convert 
was now not much less obnoxious to the them to the tisc of the crown The re- 
clvll than to tlie eccleslastlc-al authority, newal of this proiiosition, which had for- 
the lord Cttbham himself, was fortunate merly been made to Henry’s father threw 
enough to escape. But sentence was pro- Die clergy into alarm. To turn the king’s 
nounced against him, par anitumnce, as a attention from the proposed wholesal* 
tmltorandn relapsed and Incorrigible he- siiollationof thecliurch, tliev endeavoured 
relic; and being apprehended about four at once to supply liis more*pressing and 
years afterwards, he was hanged for liis linniedlatewaiits, and to conciliate his ner- 
particlpation In treason against the king, sonal favourby voluntarily conferrlngupon 
mid hts body was burnt in pursuance of biin the valuable alien priories which were 
the sentence passed against him for heresy, dependent upon chief ai»bcys In Noniiandv 
The severity with which the leaders in and h.ad l.een bequeathed to those abbeys 
this crude and ill-planned revolt were wliile England and Nonnandv were still 
treated, and the advantage which the cir- united under the crown of England. Still 
cmnstuuccs of It gave the clergy. In being farther to turn the attention of the king 
Hble to couple Jieresj' and treason as of- from a proposal wlilcli was so pregnant with 
fences naturally springing the one from alarm and daiiuer to the clergy Chiclielv 
the other, had a very sensible effect in the then archbishop of Canterbury, endea- 
clieckmg the progress of Lollardy; but viTim.‘d to engage the king in a war with 
not 80 much on account of the terror l-'riiice. 
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A-D. 141& — In (Ills design, which was The !ll*Oli;cs(edaiiduiisuccessfu) acrciupt 
mucli more ixdtclc than elilier humane or of his brothcrdiHaw puc the young earl o| 
Christian, the archbishop was considerably Marche In considerable peril. As It was. 
aided by the dying Injunctions of Benry nominally, on his account that war was tc 
IV., who had warned his son. If he could have been levied against the king, be was 
at all plausibly engage the Bngitsh people accused of having at the least consented to 
in war, never to allow them to remain at the conspiracy: but tbo constant attach* 
peace, which would infallibly turn their in* nient he liad shown to Henry bad probably 
cllnatlons towards domestic dissensions, gained him a strong persc:ial interest with 
The kingdom of France bad now for a long that monarch, who frccil him from ail far* 
time been plunged in the utmost confusion iher peril on account of thisnlTalr by giving 
and discord, and tlie various parties had him a general pardon for all offences, 
been Ktiilty of crnclties and outrages, dis- As soon as the excitement cnnseuuent 
graceful not merely to themselves but even upon this conspiracy had somewhat passed 
to our common nature. The state of that away, Henry again turned his attention ti>- 
kingdom was c<mset|uentl.v at this time wards France. 

such as to hold out advantages to Henry, The duke of Burgundy, who had been 
which were well calculated to give force to expelled from Prance by a conihlnatlon of 
the advice of Chlchely and the dying re* the usually jarring powers of that countr>'. 
quest of Henry IV. But just as Henry, had been In such correspondence with 
who did not want for either ambition or a Henry, that the latter i»rlnce felt quite 
warlike spirit, was preparing and medl- secure of the duke's aid whenever ati Eng- 
tatlng an attack upon the neighbouring and lish army should appear to claim it; and 
rival kingdom, ids attention was for the the’'t*fore, without makltig any precise nr- 
moinent arrested by tlie discovery of a dan- rangements with the duke, and indeed 
gerous and extensive conspiracy at liome. without even comlngio any positive .agree* 
As wo iiave already said, the young earl mcntwlth him, Henry on the I4th of Au- 
of Marche was so sensible of the kindness gust In this year put to sea and landed 
shown Co him by tlie present king at the safely In Normandy,wiihnbouttwonty-four 
commencementof ills reign, that beseemed thons.and infantry, cliicHy consisting of 
to iiavo no desire ever to give any disturb- arciiers, and six thnnsaiul mcn-al-arms. 
mice to his government. Hut the earl's HarHeurhad for its governor D Estontc- 
sister was married to the earl of Cam- vllle, under whose command were l)e 
bridge, second son of the deceased duke of fiuitrl, De Gaucourt, and other umiiiciit 
York, and he thus, not unnaturally, became French soldiers. Henry laid immediate 
anxiously concerned for the rights and siege to the place, but was so stoutly and 
interests of a family with which he had successfully resisted, that, bctvveeu the 
himself Ijccome so intimately connected, excessive fatigue and the more than usual 
Deoinhig It possible to recover the cr‘>wn heat of the wcatlicr.hls men sunereddread- 
for that family, he took pains to ac‘iuirc fully, and were alarmingly thinned by fever 


i>artisni)s, and addressed lilmself, among and otlier sicknesses. But, in si'lte of all 
otliers, Ui lord Scrope of ilasbain, and to losses and discouragonicnts. Henry gal- 
sir Thomas Grey of Heaton. ■Whether lantiy persevered : and the French were sc 
from ircaeUcry or from want of suniclent nmcli straitened, that tliey were c.bllgc^ tc 
caution on the p.art of the earl of Cam- pr.milse tl.at if iio relief were afforded them 
bridge, the conspiracy became known to by tiie 18th of September they would e\a- 
the king before it had gone beyond the cuate tlie I'lace. signs of relief appear- 
mere preliminaries; but the conspirators ing by that da.v, tbe Enghshwcic admitted, 
uiiuii bclnn? seized lUAde such ample cllsch>- so much iho army thinned, and i 
sures of tlieir ultimate doslgnsv a$ both en- sickly a condition wvre ^*5 

allied the king U»order their trial, and fully tlie survivors, that Honr>. 
warranted him Insodoing. They were in any encounigemcnt to follow up thi^succi 
the first Insuince tried by a jun’of com- by some new enrerpnse, was .ad\iscd bj all 
moiicrs and condemned upon the testimony about him to turn his ntteiiiion to Keuing 

of South.ampt«n castle 

wlio swore that the prlsntiers bad confesst^ England, iVet land nir 1 m^ rid ^o 

ifiiiit to him* but they afterwards matter. On his first landing ih* n.iu ^ 

an. were nuJ;iod £.lr privHone 11“'= h 

before the ."'rrer at? ao trem?.!donblv that 

without further evidence or Ti<>nrv th'xt the latter prudct^tly 

proacli to even the form of a nfferod^ saiViflce his recent conquest of 

Ri the nr ce of being allowed u> 
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to avoid (llscouragejnent to his ovm troops 
uiil enctmrageiiifiit to the French.rctroatcd 
by eJW niarclies to the Sotmne, wticrc he 
hoped to pass the ford at BIuiKjucLagiie, ns 
Edward hud escaped fruiii Philip de Valt>is 
under very eimllnr circumstances ; but he 
found that tlie French had taken the pre¬ 
caution to render the ford Impassable, be¬ 
sides lining theopposite bank with astrong 
bodv of troops, and lie was obliged to seek 
a sale passage higher nj'the river. Scarcely 
anything could exceed the distress of Hen¬ 
ry’s present situation. His troops werefast 
perishing with continual fatigue and the 
prevalent sickness; he could procure no 
provisions, owing to the activity of the 
French : and everywhere he found himself 
confronted by numerous enemies, ready to 
fall upon him the Instant lie should cross 
the river. But under all these circumstan¬ 
ces Henry preserved his courage and pre¬ 
sence of mind; and a ford near St. Quentin 
being but slenderly guarded, he surprised I 
the enemy there, and led lils army over In I 
Sifety. I 

Henry now hastened towards Calais, but 
on passing the little river of Ternols, at 
Blangl, he had the mortiflcntioii to per¬ 
ceive the main body of the French drawn 
up and awaiting him in thco.xtcnsive plains 
Ilf Aglncourt. To reach Calais without an 
nctioii was now evidently impossible: the 
French were to the English as four to 
one, besides being free from sickness, and 
abundantly supplied with provisions: In a 
word, Henry was now In fully as dangerous 
a position as that of Edward at Cressy, or 
tlie Jicrolc Black Prince at Folctiers. Situ¬ 
ated ns they had been, he resolved to hiil- 
latc their plan of hattle.and he awaited the 
attack of the enemy on a narrow land closely 
Hanked by a wood on either side. With 
tliefr advantage in numbers and In facility 
of obtaining provisions, the French ought 
clearly to have remained obstinately on the 
defensive, until the English should by abso¬ 
lute famine be obliged to .advance from their 
favourable position : a position which to a 
very great extent, g.ave advantage to the 
side having the smaller nnmlier of men to 
inaiioeuvre. But tlieir verj’superiority in 
numbers deprived the French of all pru¬ 
dence, and they pressed forw.nrd as If to 
crush the English by their mere weight. 
The mounted archer.s and mcn-at-arms 
rushed In crowded ranks ui>on the Engll>li, 
who, defended by palisadoes. and free from 
the crowding which cmb.arrassed the ac¬ 
tions and distracted the .'ittention of the 
enemy, piled them with a dc.adly and Inces¬ 
sant shower of shafts and b«)lts. Tlie heavy 
land, rendered stilt more heavy and tena¬ 
cious by recent rain, was highly disadvan¬ 
tageous to the French cavalry, who were 
soon still further Inconitnndcd in their 
movements by the Innumerable dead and dy¬ 
ing men and horses with which the English 
archers strewed the narrow grouml. Wlien 
the disorder of the enemy was at Its height, 
Henry gave orders to the English to'ad¬ 
vance with their pikes and battle-axes; and 
the men-at-anns following them, the con¬ 
tused and pent-up multitude fell In crowds, 
without even the possibility of resistance. 


I The panic of the enemy si)eedlly led to a 


1 1 general rout, with the soIeexcepth)n of the 

I French rear-giinrd. which still maintained 
Itself In line of battle upon the open plain. 
This also was speedily cut to pieces: and 
just as the action closed coniidetely In fa¬ 
vour of the English, ail Incident occurred 
which caused the loss of the French to be 
far more numerous In killed than It other¬ 
wise Would have been. A mob of a few 
peasants, led on by some gentlemen in Pi¬ 
cardy, had f.allen upon the unarmed follow¬ 
ers of the English camp with the design of 
seizing upon the baggage; and the alanii 
and outcry, thus caused, leading Henry to 
Imagine that his numerous prisoners were 
dangerous, he hastily gave orders ft)r them 
to be put to the sword : upon which a ter¬ 
rible slaughter of these unhappy men to()k 
place before he discovered his mistake, and 
revoked an order so sanguinary and so cou- 
tniry to the laws of war. 

In this short but most decisive action the 
French lost ten tlmusand killed, of whom 
eight thousand were eavalrj*, and fourteen 
thousand prisoners: the former Included 
the constable d’Albret, the count of Nevers, 
the duke of Brabant, the duke of Aleiicm, 
the duke of Bnrrc, the count of Vaudemont, 
ind the count of iinrie: while among the 
[irlsonors were tlie duke of Bourbon, the 
hike of Orleans, tlie inarcschal Boueicaut, 
uid the counts d'ivu, Vcndoiiie, and Illche- 
iiotit. The English loss, though consider- 
ible, was small compared to tliat of the 
meitiy, and Die chief Englishman of note 
hat w.as slain was the duke of York. As if 
'ully satisfied with Ids virtorv. and Intent 
mly on regaining his native land, Henry 
mmediately continued his niarcli to Calais, 
vheiice he embarked with his prisoner.sfor 
iltigland ; and he even granted the French 
I truce for two yc.ars.witlumt Insisting upon 
my corresponding concessinn on their part. 

A.i>. 141S. — The Intestine disputc.s of 
France still concinucil to rage most furi- 
aisly : not nnlv w«‘ro the duke of Bur- 
rundy and the V'rcnch court fierrelv war¬ 
ing upon e.ich other, but continual feud-s, 
sc.arcely less violent, and no less bitter, 
raged among the variou.s mcmltcrs of the 
royal family. This state of things encou¬ 
raged Henry to make a new and stronger 
attempt ui>oii Fiance; and he landed in 
Normandy at the liead of an army of twen¬ 
ty-five tlioiisand men.wlthoutencountering 
the slightest opposition. He took Fal.iise': 
Evreu.x and Caen Immedi.atciv surrendered 
to him, and Pont de rArclie f|uickly after- 
w.ards opened Its g.ates. Having subdued 
all Lower N'ormaiidy, Ilenir, having re¬ 
ceived from England a relnforccmeiit of 
fifteen thousand men.proceeded to lay s.ege 
to Rouen. While thus engaged he was \d- 
.«ited by the cardinal des Ursiiis, who tried 
to jiersuade him to afford a cli.ance of peace 
to Franco by moderating his pretensions. 
But Henry, bent upon obtaining the sovt'- 
rcignty of ih.at kingdom, and well nw.are 
of the advantages he derived,not onlyfrom 
his own strength, but also from the dissen¬ 
sions of the French, calmly replied, • po 
yon not perceive that God has led me as by 
the hand T France has uo sovereign; I 
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Iiiive just pretensions to that kingdom: 
everything here is in the almost confusion, 
and no one thinks of resisting me. Can 1 
have a more ecnsihlc proof that the Being 
who disposes of empires has determined to 
put the rrown of France upon ray head I ’ 

But while Henry expressed this con- 
ndeoce, and made every effort and prepara- 
Clon to carry his designs into execution by 
force, he at the same time carried on nego¬ 
tiations for a peaceful settlement, on tl»e 
one hand, w'ltlt the queen and duke of Bur¬ 
gundy—who had the semblance, at least, of 
the only legal authority In tlic kingdom, 
inasmucii ns they had the custody of the 
king’s person—and with the daupliln on 
the other liand, who had all tlic popular 
favour on his side, and w’as, besides, the 
undoubted heir to the monarchy. 

it Is unnecessary licre, Indeed It would he 
out of place, to do more tliati merely to 
allude to the distractions of wlifch France 
was now and for a long time had been the 
prey. Snlhce it to say, that the disputes of 
the rival parties were so wholly and in- 
I tensely selHslj, that citlier of them, but 
, especially the queen's party, seems to have 
considered the interests of the nation as 
nothing in comp.arlson with even tempo¬ 
rary persona! advanuigcs. Taking advan¬ 
tage of this temper of the antagonist p.ar- 
ties, Henry offered to make peace with 
them on the condition of their giving him 
the princess Catherine in marriage, and 
wl th lier. In full sovereignty, Normandy and 
nil the provinces wliich were ceded to Ed¬ 
ward HI. by the treaty of Brctlgnl: and 
i these terms, bo obviously Injui1«ius to the 
I power of Fninre, were agreed to. 

A.D. 1419.—While Henry was attending 
to some minor circumstances, the adjust¬ 
ment of which alone was waited for ere the 
treatyahove described should be carried Into 
effect, theduke of Burgundy.whn had hern 
carr>ingon a secret negotiation with tin* 
dauphin, formed a treaty with that prince, 
by which It was agreed between tlicm that 
they should divide the royal authority as 
I long as king Charles should survive, and 
1 that they should join their efforts to expel 
all intruders from tl>e kingdom. An inter¬ 
view was appointed to take place between 
them: but as tlie duke of Burgxindy had. by 
Ills own avowal, been the assassin of H>e 
late duke of Orleans, and i>ad thus by his 
own act sanctioned any treacherous nt- 
Umipt that might be made upon his life, 
and had at the same time given even'one 
rea-son to refuse to put any conndence In 
his honour, the most minute precautions 
were taken to guard against treachery on 
either side. But all these precautions were 
taken lu vain. Several of the retainers of 
tho dauphin, who had also been attached 
to the late duke of Orleans, suddenly at¬ 
tacked Burgundy with their drawn sw-onls, 
and dlB|)atehed him before any of his 
friends could Interfere to save blin. 

Tills murder created so much rage ana 
confusion In France, and all parties, though 
from widely different motives, were so 
much excited by it. that all thought or 
care for preserving tbeiiatlon from fi»rei?u 
domination was lost sight of ; the vieus of 


Henry were thus most Importantly fur- ; 
warded, through an accident arising oat of i 
that very inteniew by which it was In¬ 
tended wholly to destroy his chances of 
success. 

Besides the advantage which Henry de¬ 
rived from the new state of confusion and 
turmoil into which France was thrown by 
this event, lie gained from it an extremely 
powerful ally in the person of the new duke 
of Burgundy, who, stipulatiug only for ven¬ 
geance upon the murderers of his father, 
and the marriage of his sister with the 
duke of Bedford, agreed to lend Henry 
whatever aid he might require, without in¬ 
quiry or care as to the evil that aid might 
evcntnally entail upon tlie nation, Henry 
had already made irameuse progress in 
arms, Itimen, though most gallantly de- ' 
fended >>y a garrison of ftmr thous.andmen, ‘ 
who were zealously aided by fifteen thou¬ 
sand of the citizens, had at length been 
taken ; as had Pontolse and Gisors with 
loss diniculty: and so closely did he threaten 
Paris Itself, that the court had removed in i 
alarm to Troyes. ^ 

A. D. 1420.—When the negotiations be-1 
tween the duke of Burgundy and Henry had , 
arrived at this point, Henry, accompanied 
by his brothers the duke of Clarence and 
Glouccster.proceeded to Troyes to finish th© 
treaty, nominally with Charles, but in rea¬ 
lity with the duke of Burgundy; for the un¬ 
happy Charles was in so completely Imbe¬ 
cile a coudltlon, that he was at best but a 
mere puppet in the hands of whoever had 
for the time the charge of his person. 

The chief provisions of this treaty. In 
which tlie honour and Interests of the na¬ 
tion were accounted as nothing, were as 
follows. Henry was to marry the princess 
Catlicrine; Charles was to enjoy the title 
and dignity of king during his life, but 
Henrv was to be his heir, and was also to b© 

I hitrusted with the Immediate .adminlsir^ 
tiou of the affairs of the kingdom, which 
iviis to pa«s to his heirs in common with 
lingland, with which kingdom it was to be 
iiniteil under him, though each kingdom 
should internally retain its own customs 
privileges, and U'^tges; all the hreiich 
princes, peers, communities, and vassals 
were to swear to obey Henrj' as regent, 
and in due time to adhere to his succession 
as king ; Henry was to unite with Charles 
and the duke of Bnrgundy in chf^ing 
the dauphin from the kingdom; m>d m> 
one of the members of this tripartite 
league was to make peace with him. cxccj‘t 
with the consent of the oilier two. A 
treaty more scandalous to all parties it 
would be dllficult to Imagine. Even as 
regarded England. Henry w:is king onl> by 
succession to a usurper: and ‘'‘s 
France, even on that ground alone, wouid 
have been scouted by thedukcof Burgundy, 
had patriotism not been entirely 
from his breast by passiou and personal 

“‘Burintcrest. and Interest 
tended to by the parties concerned in this 
r vJJv singular treaty, which was drawn. 
n sfgned.and mtilled with as little ^crui^ 
f on the side of Burguudy, as though there 
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b&d no other object in view than tlie 
mere gratification and aggraiullscinent «if 
Henry. A fewd.iys after the signing of the 
treaty, this prince espoused the i>rlnce.'S 
CJiiharInc.and with her and lier father pro¬ 
ceeded to Paris. Possessed of thecapit.al, 
he had but little dllllculty in procuring from 
the parliament and the three estates a full 
and fonnal ratldcailon of that treaty, in 
every line of which their degradation was 
visibly written. 

The daupliln now assumed the style of 
regent of the kingdom, appe;iled to (iod to 
witness the justice of Ills cause, and pre¬ 
pared to defend it in arms ; and Henry pro¬ 
ceeded to oppose him. He first laid siege 
to Sens, which, after a vorj’ slight resist¬ 
ance, suircjtdercd to lilm, and Momereau 
w.as subdued with no less case. Henry 
now proceeded to Molun, but here he met 
with a stouter resistance, the governor, 
Harhasan, repelling every effort he could 
make foralmve four months; and even at 
Hie end of that time the brave governor was 
only Induced to treat for surrender l)y the 
absolute state of famine to which the gar¬ 
rison was reduced. Heno’ "'as now obliged 
to visit England for tlie purpose of oiitain- 
ing both men and money, and during his 
niisencehe left his uncle the duke of Ex¬ 
eter in tlie post of governor of 1‘arls. 

' By this time tlie English, however much 
tliey were dazzled and flattered by the 
talents and success of their king, seem to 
have begun to take something like a cor¬ 
rect view of the j'ossible ultimate conse¬ 
quence to them, and to their posterity, of 
the proposed union of the two crowns; .and 
the parliament voted him a subsidy of only 
a fifteenth, which would have been quite 
inadequate to his necessities, but that the 
French territory ho liad conquered served 
for the maintenance of his troops. Having 
got together, with the subsidy thus voted to 
him, anew army of twenty-four tliousand 
archers, and four tliousand c.avalry, he em¬ 
barked at Dover and safely readied Paris, 
where everything had remained In perfect 
tranquillity under the government of his 
uncle. 

But during the absence of Henry the : 
English had received a very severe check ' 
In Anjou. A Scotch brigade of seven timvi- : 
sand men had long been in tlie daiiplitn’s < 
service, sent thither by tlie regent of Scot- i 
land. Henry had taken the young king of | 
Scots, who had so long been in captivity, 1 
to France, and caused him to Issue orders 1 
for all Scots to leave tlie dauphin's service. ( 
But the earl of Buchan, who commanded 1 
the Scots, replied, that his king while in 1 
captivity could not issue orders, at all < 
events could not expect him to obey them < 
This gallant and well-disciplined liody of i 
troops now encountered the English de- c 
tachment under the command of the duke i 

of Clarence. That prince was slain In the s 

action by a Scottish knight named Allan c 
Bulnton;the earls of Somerset, Hunting- c 
f on, and Dorset were taken prisoners; and s 
the English were completely routed; to the I 
great joy of the dauphin, who rewarded tlie i 
can of Buchan with theonice of constable c 
Henry's return, however, soon damped c 


e J the new-iuini joy of the danjihin, who wna 
f besieging Chartres, whither llesry maren 
9 ed. and compelled him to raise the siege 
3 Without .T Struggle. From Chartres Henrv 
- marched to Dreux, which also surrendered 
, without resistance, and then proceeded to 

I lay siege to .Meaux, the garrison of w hich 

II had greatly annoyed tlic I’arlsians. Here 
i the English were resisted with great cklll 
5 and counige for eight montlis, by the go¬ 
vernor Vaunis. At the end of that time 

: the place was taken; and it was probably 

• in reality on account of the obstinate ro- 
■ sistaiice that he liad mot with, but pro- 

• fesscdly for tlie cruelty which Vaunts had 
undoubtedly shown to his prisoners, Eng¬ 
lish as well as Burgundian, that Henry 
onlerod him to be hanged upon the same 
giidiet upon which he hud caused so nmny 
brave men to be execiifed. 

The caiUnrc of Meaux Jed to the sur¬ 
renderor other places in tlie neighbourhood 
that until tlien had obstinately held out; 
and tlie dauphiii.unahicio resist the united 
power of the English and Burgundians, 
was driven beyond the Loire, and conipeiled 
to abandon nearly all the northern prf»- 
vlnces; while the son of whom Henry's 
queen was just now delivered was as onthu- 
siastlcally hailed at P.nris as at London, as 
tlie future king of both nations. 

Singularly liandsomeand vlgorousln per¬ 
son, and having not yet nearly reached 
middle age, Henry might liavc liecn ex- 
jiected to have very many years of glorj*aiid 
triumph yet before him. But lie was af- 
I fiicted with a flsiula, a disease with wiiich 
the rude surgeiTof th.at age knew not how 
to de.il; and lie the powerful and am¬ 
bitious, the envied and thcsucocssful king, 
found iiimself hurrying to the grave hv the 
rapid progress of a disease, from wliich in 
onr own time tlic jioorest jicrson would 
be relieved. 

Conscious of his approaching end. he 
gave a new proof of 'the ruling pa.-ision 
strong in deatli.’ Sending for his brother 
the duke of Bedford, tlie carl of Warwick, 
and some Ollier noblemen who stood high 
in his esteem, he with great calmness de¬ 
livered to tliem his last will as it affected 
both the kingdom and his family. Pro¬ 
fessing to view his approaching dcaili wifli- 
out any otiicr regret ilian that whicli arose 
from his leaving his groat project incom¬ 
plete, he assured them that they could not 
f.all of success by the exertion of their 
kiiowm prudence and valour. He appoint¬ 
ed Bedford regent of France, his younger 
brother the duke of Gloucester regent of 
Engiand, and to the c.irl of Warwick he 

committed the governmeat and protection I 
of his infant son. He at the same time > 
most urgently enjoined these friends, on no 
consideration to give freedom to the French 
princes taken at Agincmiri, uiuii his s..ii 
should be of an age to govern for hlinself • 
carefully to preserve the fricndsiilp of the 
duke of Burpiindy ; to exert evorv mean® to 
secure the throne of France to their Infant 
king; and failing success In that partlculHr, 
never to make peace witli France unlofifl 
on condition of tlie pennanont annexailou 
of Eurmamiy to tlie crown of England. 

It 
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Apart from his ambition and the violent 
injustice which necessarily resulted from 
U, this prince was In very many respects 
deserving of the lilgh popularity which 
throughout his life he enjoyed In England, 
and which he enjoyed no less In France sub¬ 
sequent to bis marriage with the princess 
Catharine. His civil rule was firm and 
productive of excellent order without be¬ 
ing harshly severe; and the uniform kind¬ 
ness and' coniidcnco which he bestowed 
upon the earl of Marche, who beyond all 
question had the preferable title to the 
crown, betokened no common magnani¬ 
mity. Henry, who died in 1422, aged only 
thirty-four, left but one child, young Henrj*, 
then only nine inontlis old ; and the queen 
Catharine, rather sooner after the death of 
her husband than was strictly becoming, 
gave her hand In second marriage to sir 
Oweti Tudor, a private gentleman, who, 
however, claimed to be descended from 
tho ancient Welsh princes: to him she 
boro two sons, theelderof whom was created 
ear] of Richmond,the youngercarl of Pem¬ 
broke ; and tho carl of Richmond suhse- 
queiitiy became king of England, we shall 
hereafter have to relate. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

The Reign o/ Henry vr. 

A.D. 1422.—Wr had occa.s|on to remark, 
fttider the head of Henry IV., that the 
Usurpation of that prince gave a great and 
manifest impetus to the power of the par¬ 
liament. A new proof was noiv afforded 
of tho extent to which that power had In¬ 
creased. Scarcely any attention was paid 
to the important Instructions given by 
Henry V. on his death-bed; and the parlla- 
n»ent proceeded to make arrangements in 
accordance rather with Its own views than 
with those of the deceased monarch, with 
respect to both tho kingdom and the young 
king. 

They altogctlicr set aside, as to the for¬ 
mer, the title of regent, and appf>inccd tlie 
linkc of Bedford, and during any absence 
of his. tho duke of Gloucester, to act as 
protector or guardian of the kingdom; 
evidently placing a peculiar value on this 
distinction of terms, though to all practical 
purposes It necessarily was a mere dis¬ 
tinction without a difference. Tlioy sliow- 
eck however, a iiiuro practical judgement 
in prcvenling. or, at the least. In antici¬ 
pating, any undue stretch of nntlinrityon 
the part of cither of the royal personages, 
by appointing a council whose advice and 
approbation were necessary to the icgalisitig 
of all Important measures. 

They next proceeded to show an equal 
disregard to the wishes of tlic deceased 
monarch, as related to the custody and go¬ 
vernment of ills Infant son, wlien they com¬ 
mitted Jilm to the care of Henry Beaufort, 
bishop of Winchester, u n&uiral son of 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster ; an 
arrangement w'hich at Icasli had this re¬ 
commendation, tliat tlie prolate In ques¬ 
tion could set up no family pretension 
to the crown, and had, therefore, no Indmic- 
ou?tLt to act unf.alrly hy his infant cb.irgc. 


The duke of Bedford, long renowned for 
equal prudence and valour, immediately 
turned his attention to Prance, witho^ 
making the slightest attempt to alter the 
determination of parliament, which a le»8 
disinterested and noblc-splrlted man would 
very probably have interpreted as a personal 
affront. 

Charles, the late dauphin, had now as¬ 
sumed, as he was justly entitled to assume, 
the title of king of France; and being shut 
out by the English from lUieims, the an¬ 
cient and especial place of conmatlon of the 
kings of France, he caused himself to be 
crowned at Polcticrs. This prince, though 
only twenty years of age, was very popu¬ 
lar with multitudes of the Frencli, as well 
for the many virtues of his private charao- 
ter, as for the great and precocious abilities 
he had shown In mostdifllcult phases of bis 
public affairs. 

No one know better than the duke of 
Bedford that, excluded though the dauphin 
was from his rightful succession, by the un- 
n.itural and unpatriotic act of his imbecllo 
father, his own abilities would be strongly 
aided by a natural and Inevitable revulsion 
of feeling on the part of tliose Frenchmen 
who had hitherto shown themselves fast 
friends to England. He therefore strictly 
o)>cyed the dying injunctions of Henry ns 
to a sedulous cultivation of the friendship 
of the duke of Burgundy, whose personal 
qun/rel with Charles bad so mainly aided 
the success of the English cause thus far, 
and whose support would henceforth be sc 
vitally important to their maintaining their 
ground In France. Bedford, therefore, has¬ 
tened CO fulfil his part in the treaty of 
Troyes, by espousing riiiUp’s sister, the 
princess of Arras; and he even offered his 
new iirnthcr-ln-law the regency of France, 
which Philip, for not very obvious reasons, 
declined ; though, ns he was far from being 
unamliltious, he could scarcely have over¬ 
looked that the regency, during the mi¬ 
nority of young Henry and the continued 
success of ilie Kngllsh, would be nearly 
equivalent to the actual sovereignty, and 
might, by some very slight circumstance, 
actually lead tn it. 

The duke of Bedford next turned his 
•attention to securing the friendship of the 
duke of Brittany, wln»,wlicther as friend or 
foe, was next In Importmice, as regarded 
the Englisli power, to Burgundy himself. 
The duke of Brituany h.a<i already given in 
ills adhesion to the treaty of Troyes ; butas 
Bedford knew how much that prince was 
governed by his brother, the countof Riche¬ 
mont. he skilfully laid himself out to Ilx 
the friendship of that haughty and not very 
strictly lionourable person. Richemont was 
among thehigh personages who were made 
prisoners at .\glncourt, but had been treat¬ 
ed with great kindness In England, and 
even allowed by Henry V. to visit Brittany, 
on his parole of honour, to return aiagiven 
time. Before the time arrived thede.ath of 
Henry occurred ; and Richemont, contrary 
to all the usages ami maxims of chivalry, 
affected U) l»ellevc that as his parole had 
been given personally to Henry V.. his hm 
nour was in nowise engaged to maintain R 
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lownrds chnt priiice’s success»*r. His i»lca 
wns JUS Irrt'Knl^r It was iiicaiity fals^! 
l.ut as nislford liad obviously no means of 
cnmpci.oiff Ulcliemont to a more honour¬ 
able course of rondun. without Involving 
himself In avervnilsrliicvousdisajrreeinent 
with the duke of Hrittany, be very wisely 
made a virtue of ncressUy, and not only 
overlooked the count's inlsc<induct, but oven 
obtained for him il>c hand of the widow «if 
tlie deceased dauphin Louis, the sister of 
riiilipof Burgundy. 

Having thus both politically and person¬ 
ally allied himself with the potent dukes of 
Burgundy and Brittany, Betlfonl now di¬ 
rected his attention to Scotland. The dtike 
of Albany, who, as regciii of Scotland, had 
so considerably aided the dauphin, now 
king Charles, by sending hln> large bodies 
of veteran Scotch troops, was now dead, 
and his omcc and power had been assumed 
by Ills son Murdac. This nobleman had 
neither the talents nor the energy of his 
father, and he was totally unable to limit, 
as tlic duke of Albany had done, any enter¬ 
prises to which the turbulent nobles of 
Scotland might tliink proper to turn their 
attention. This instantly hecaine evident 
from the sudden and vast Increase of tlie 
number of Scottish nobles who hastened to 
offer I heir swords to Charles of France; and 
tlie piercing glance of Bedford discerned 
the strong probability of the Scots, at no 
distant day, doing Charles the still more 
effectual service ofdlstractlng the attention 
and dividing the force of his English ene¬ 
mies, by making fonuidable and frequent 
incursions upon the northern counties of 
England. 

As the readiest and surest way of meet¬ 
ing this portion of his diniculties, Bedford 
Induced the English governineiitto restore 
to liberty the Scottish king, young .Ianic«, 
on the i>aymentof a ransom of forty tlmn- 
sand pounds. This young prince, who had 
resided In England from his early Imyhood, 
and ha<l there received the very best edu¬ 
cation which the scholastic state of that 
age could Jifford even to itrinces, had im¬ 
bibed much of the English feelings and 
tastes; and (hiring the whole of his short 
reign—(he was murdered in 14.37 by tin* 
earl of Ailiol)—whatever miglit be the ex¬ 
tent of the leaning he was alleged to have 
lowanls France, he never once gave the 
Ktigllsh cause to regret their genero>ity or 
to throw blame on the policy of Bedford, 
to which the young king owed his freedom 
and the enjoyment of his throne. 

Even while engaged in these wise poli¬ 
tical precautions, the duke of Bedford 
strenuously exerted himself in those niili- 
tary inovcinents and operations which were 
indispensable to the ultimate measures lie 
contemplated. 

King Charles in person,.and all the forces 
under Ills own immediate leading, had long 
since been drivt-n into the souilu-rn pro¬ 
vinces beyond the Loire. But there were 
many of his attaclied partisans still pos¬ 
sessed of fortresses in the northern pro¬ 
vinces, and even in the neighbourhood of 
Paris. Against these fortresses, therefore, 
the duke of Bedford deemed It necessary to 1 


exert himself, before proceeding to deal 
witli tlie main strength of Charles. Dor- 
say, Noyelle, and Rue in Picardy, were b«v 
sieged and taken: and Pont sur Seine, 
Vertiis, mid Montaigne soon after fell into 
tlie English power. These successes wore 
followed lip by still more brilliant and Im¬ 
portant ones ; till at length the constable 
of France, with many of tlic French 
nobles, were taken prisoners, and Bedford's 
army occupied La Cliarite and other towns 
upon the Loire. 

Every new success of the English by 
which they were brought nearer to his 
southern provinces, made Charles the more 
painfully anxious for the preservation of 
Che few strongholds whicli he still held in 
those of the north, where they could so 
greatly annoy and impede their inimical 
neighbours. One of tiiese, Yvri in ^or- 
mandy, had for three montlis held out 
against the utmost efforts of Its besleger.s, 
under the personal command of Bctlford 
himself; but the gallant governor at length 
found himself reduced to such straits, that 
heacroed to surrender unless relief should 
reach him by a certain day. Information 
of this threatened slate of Yvri no sooner 
reached Charles than lie sent a detachment 
of fourteen thousand men to its relief, one 
half of the detachment being Scots and the 
other half French. The rliief command of 
this deiacliment was given to tlie earl of 
Buchan, the titular constable of France, 
wJm made the utmost efforts to perform his 
mission succe.'^sfully.but had die mortifica¬ 
tion to find that the place had already been 
surrendered ere lie could arrive. Resolved 
not to return from so long a march without 
li.aving at least attempted some imi'orinnt 
eiiieri’rise, lie turned to tiie left, and 
marching rapidly to Verneuil, prepared 
to besiege that place, which was delivered 
up to him by the citizens, in spite of all the 
ojiposition that could be made by the gar¬ 
rison. 

It had been well liad Buclian content¬ 
ed himself with his success. But en¬ 
couraged by it, he called ji rounril of war 
to consult whether he slimild now make 
good his retreat, with the glor>'he had so | 
easily and cheaply acqtiired, or await the 
coining n]> of the duke of Bedford. Though 
the former plan was strongly and well 
urged by the graver and more politir of his 
officer.s, the latter was so agreeatile to 
Buchan's own desire to engage the eiieiny 
at atiy risk, that he finally adojged if,and it 
was not long ere bis army was confronted 
with that of Bedford. I'iie tiuinbers were 
tolerably eiiual; and Buchan, drawing up 
his men inexcellent order under ibc walls 
of Verneuil, determined in that advantage¬ 
ous position to await the elinrge of the 
enemy. This prudent precaution, in a si¬ 
tuation from which greater I'nidence 
would wholly liave preserved him, was ritv 
feaied liy tlie imperuoiis rashness of the 
viscount of Narbonne, who led his men so 
furiously to the charge, that for an iiistatit 
the English archers were l>eaien from the 
line of palleadoes, behind which, according 
to their usual cusloin, tlu'y had statioiietl 
ilieinsclves. (Quickly recovering themselves. 
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lioweTsr, A»d forming behind and among 
their baggJige, they pourcil their arrows so 
thickly and with such deadly precision, that 
Narbonne’s men fell fast around him and 
were soon thrown Into confusion. The 
main body of the <u)nstAble*s irmy, ani¬ 
mated out of nil sense of steady discipline 
by the dashing but most Imprudent charge 
of this dlvlsh>n, rushed to yarbunne’s sniw 
port, and necessarily partook with his men 
the slaughter and the panic caused by the 
English archers; while the duke of Bed¬ 
ford, perceiving tbe confusion of thecnemy, 
seited upon the favourable moment, and 
charged them at the head of Die main body 
of his men-at-arms. The Krcncli ranks 
•inlckly broke under this vigo.-ous attack, 
and the rout in a few miitutos bocaine ge¬ 
neral. Though Bedford’s vlct«>ry was com¬ 
plete, it was, as he considered, so dearly 
purchased by the loss of sixteen hundred 
of the English to about two thoiisnnd of 
the Krench, that he would not allow any 
rejoicings for a victory whiclj had cost the 
English a loss so nearly proportioned to 
tlmt of the enemy. But the loss nt the 
Krench could not fairly be estimated by a 
m<Te statement of numbers. It was un¬ 
usually great among the leaders; Buchan 
himself, tho earl of Douglas and his son, 
the counts D’Auniale, Do Tonnore, and De 
Veniadour, with many other nobles, were 
among the slain ; and the duke D'Alcn(;on, 
the marshal de la Payette, and the lords 
(iaucourt and Mortemnr among the pri¬ 
soners. On the following day Vcrnenil, 
having now no hope of relief, surrendered 
to Bedford. 

Nothing could appear more desperate 
than the c;ise of the Krench king. Ho had 
In this fatal buttle hist the bravest of his 
Icailcrs; his partlsjins had no lunger even 
a rbatvee of making any bend against the 
English in the provinces north of t)ic 
Loire ; .and he w.os so far from possessing 
the necessary means of recruiting his army 
and enticing other gallant men to einbrare 
Ills desperate cause, that he actually had 
not even the means of paying for the sup¬ 
port of his retinue, though he carefully 
abstained from Indulging hiany of the fri¬ 
volous and expensive shadows of royalty, 
while lie was still uncertain of the issue «if 
ills contest for Its substance. But just .as 
ho himself, as well !\s both his friends and 
Ills foes, began to deem his cause uct<Tly 
lost, a most unexpected incident occurred 
to save him. 

Jac'iuellne, countess of Holland and 
TIatnault, had, from the politic motives 
which so generally deccriiiiiied princely 
inarrlagcs.cspousrd tbedukeof Burgundy's 
couBln-german, John, duke of Brabant. 
The bridegroom was a mere l>oy of fifteen ; 
tho lady was much older, and of a mascu¬ 
line and ardent temper. The sickly and 
weak-minded boy-husband soon became 
the utter detestation of hfs vigorous and 
high-srlrlt«'d wife, and she applied to Home 
to annul the unequal and unsuitable mar¬ 
riage. Being wel 1 aware that, venal as Rome 
was, much dillUulty would ensue, from 
the powerful opposition which would be 
made to her design by the duke of Bnr- 


gundy, and being fearful that he would 
even go to tlie extreme of putting her under 
personal restraint, she made her escape to 
England, and solicited the aid and protect 
lion of the duke of Gloucester. The per* 
sniml beauty of the countess Jacqueline, 
together with the temptation of her inhe¬ 
rited wealtli and sovereignty, stimuiated 
the love and ambition of Gloucester so far, 
that, without even watlting the result of an 
application to Rome, ho made a contract of 
marriage with her, and commenced an at 
tempt to wrest her territories from the 
duke of Brabant. 

The duke of Burgundy was doubly an¬ 
noyed and disgusted by this proceeding of 
Gloucester; for wiille It very seriously 
irenclied upon liisfamily power and wealth, 
it gave but an unpromising earnest of the 
conduct to be ex])uc(ed from the English, 
wlien, having fully establlslied themselves 
iu Frauce, tliey should no longer, from not 
needing the duke's alliance and support, 
liave any interested motive for putting any 
limits to their personal ambiilnu or cupi¬ 
dity. Actuated by these feelings, he not 
only counselled Ills cousin to resistance, 
but exerted lihnsclf to induce tbe more 
powerful of Jac4iuellne's subjects to oi»- 
I'oseher, and marclied liimscif with a con¬ 
siderable body of his troops to support them 
in doing so. 

Too exclusively engaged with Ms per¬ 
sonal designs to give their due weight to 
jHilitical considerations, Gloucester would 
not be diverted from ids purpose; and a 
quarrel at once polltic.al and personal tlius 
engaged him and tbe duke of Burgundy m 
war iii the Low Countries. 

Gloucester, In the course of the angry 
correspondence which accomp.anied the 
warlike contest between him and the 
duke of Burgundy, Imputed falsehood ta 
I’hilip, in terms so Insultingly direct, that 
Piiilip insisted upon a retractation, and 
personal challenges now passed between 
tiiem. 

The grave and politic Bedford w.as vexed 
to t)ie soul at the consequences of Glouces- 
tiT's imprudence; consequences as disas¬ 
trous and threatening to the English power 
ill France, as tiiey werefortuii.ateand hope¬ 
ful to tlie cause of the rightful king of 
France. For, in the first place, Gloucester 
employed in his own quarrel the troops 
which Bedford had been so anxiously ex¬ 
pecting from England, and, in tlie next 
place, this occnra'iice could not butweakeii, 
if it did not wholly alienate, the friendship 
of the duke of Burgundy, to which the 
English cause wiws so mucli indebted. 
Having endeavoured, but in vain, to ni^ 
dl.ate between the angry dukes, Bedford 
now saw lilinself obliged to ai>stain from 
following ui» bis signal victory at Vemeui), 
and to Inosten to England, to endeavour by 
his presciii’e there to repair the already 
very mlscblevmis consequences of bis 
brother’s headstrong temper and personal 
ambition. 

Nor w.as It on accoiuit of Gloucester's 
folly .alone that the presence of Bedford 
w.as at this juncture much needed in Eng¬ 
land. The bishop of Winchester, as we 
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menttonecl before, had boon selected b 7 
parliament as custos of the ynun^r kiim’s 
person, not only on acconnC of Ills great 
abilities, but also because his family had 
no claim to the throne that could induce 
him to behave unfairly to hisy<fung charge. 
But this prelate had great personal anibi- 
ttoii. Ho was of an arbitrary and peremi>- 
tory temper, nndrenuired from the council 
a far greater share of authority in the state 
than his oRlcc of c-ustosof the king’s person 
could wurmiit him In deninudiiig, or the 
council in granting. 

Between the prelate, thus peremptory 
and ambitious, and the equally ninbitlous 
and fiery Gloucester, It was inevitable that 
an open quarrel should take place under 
surlj circumstances; and ns each of them 
had his partisans In the ministry, it was 
not without some dinicuiry that even the 
great authority of Bedford composed the 
existing differences; nor did he wholly 
succeed in so doing until lie had Invokc<l 
the authority of parliament, before which 
assembly the two disputants were com¬ 
pelled to come to an apparent reconci¬ 
liation, and to jiromlse that thenceforth 
all their differences should be buried in 
oblivion. 

While Bedford had been busy in adjust¬ 
ing this untoward ami unseemly quarrel,’ 
the duke of Burgundy had so well om- 
l>loycd his credit at Home, as to have pro¬ 
cured a bull ivhich not only annulled the 
marriage coutmet between the countess 
.lacqueliric and the duke of Gionoester, but 
also forbade their marriage even in (ho 
event of the duke of Briliant being re¬ 
moved by death. The duke of Gloueesier, 
who had all along been actuated In his ad¬ 
venturous suit far more by ambition and 
cupidity than by love, finding so Insuper¬ 
able an obstacle Interposed between him 
and even his future success, verj'soon con¬ 
soled hluiself for his disappointment by 
iflvlnghls hand to a lady who had for a 
considerable time been known as bis mis¬ 
tress. 

Soon after, tlie duke of Brabant died;, 
and Ills widow, in order to recover her > 
territory, was obliged to declare the duke 
of Burgundy her heir should she die with¬ 
out Issue, and to engage not to take a 
second husband unless with the duke’s 
consent. 

This termination of tlie nfTair prevented 
the immediate hostilitv upon the part of 
Burgundy, of whicli BeiUord at first had 
been very justly apprehensive; but all the 
circumstances of the quarrel were calcu¬ 
lated greatly to w'eakeii the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy In his attachment to the Ensrlish, 
from whom he could no longer exi>ert. 
In the event of their complete success, 
to receive much l>etter treatment than 
tnat which on the part of king Charles had 
aroused the duke to such fierce enmity: 
and ultimately this quarrel did alienate 
the duke from his unnatural and, on the 
whole, very impolitic aUI.auce with the 
English. 

The duke of Brittany, whose alliance 
Bedford valued only sec<md to that of Bur¬ 
gundy, was very effectiiallv detached from 


the English side }»y the gift to his brother, 
the count of Uichemont, of the ofilce of 
constable of France, vacant by the death 
of Buchan; and (his loss must have been 
the more mortifying to Beilford, because he 
could not bo unaware that it w’as mainly 
owing to the Impolitic i.ertinaclty with 
which he had refused to gratify the passion 
of the count of Hlchemont for niilitary com¬ 
mand. 

The cooled zeal of one ally and the total 
loss of anotlicr, and the favourable moral 
effect which these things and eight months 
of comparative ijnlet had produced ujinu 
the partisans of king Charles, were suf- 
fieient to can've .anxiety to tlio sagacious 
duke of Bedford when he returned to 
France. 

The French garrison of Montargis was 
besieged by ilie earl of Warwick and an 
army of three thousand men, and was so 
reduced as to be on the very point of sur¬ 
rendering, when the Dastard of Orleans, 
afterwards so famous under his title of 
duke of Uunois, marched with fudy sixteen 
hundred men to Montargi®, and compelled 
W.arwick, in spite of his superior numbers, 
to raise the siege. 

The first aim of tlie duke of Bedford 
was to bring back to bis alli.ance the duke 
of Brittany. Sensible that (hat prince had 
chiefly been guided in his change of alli¬ 
ance by the count of Hicheinont.and would, 
therefore, most probably allow his own ob- 
vious Interest to induce him to change sides 
once more, Bedford secretly concentrated 
several detachments of English upon the 
frontiers of Brittany.nnd invaded that pro. 
Vince so suddenly, that the duke had no 
chance of resistance, but saw himself oblig¬ 
ed toconsent t<i give up tlie French alii 
auce and adhere to the treaty of Troves, to 
acknowledge the duke of Bedford as regent 
of France, ami to pledge himself to do 
homage to the young king Henry for his 
duchy. 

Havltig thus freed himself from a danger¬ 
ous enemy in bis rear, Bedford prepared for , 
an cnterimisc, the success of wliicli would 
pretty eoiuidetely insure the entire success 
of the English cause—the siege of the ei(y 
of Orleans, which was so situated between 
the northern and southern provinces as to 
open a way to the entrance of cither by its 
possessor. As Betlford, having been so siic- 
ressful In cxitelling Charles from the nor¬ 
thern provinces, was about to attack him 
ill (be south, the possession of Orleans was 
evidently of the greatest iniitoriauce to 
him. 

Theconduetof the attack upon Orleans 
was intrusted to the earl of Salisbury, a 
distlniniislied soidler. who bad just brouebt 
a reinforcement of six ihous.’iml men from 
England. The carl, quite rightly, no doubt, 
confined himself to the task of taking 
several places In the vicinity of Orleans, 
whicli. though they were but small, mkdit 
prove of ver>’ serious inconvenience to him 
when engaged In ilie couteiuplated siege. 
These preliminary measures of the earl, j 
however conformable to the rules of war, 1 
.and however lmlis|iensable under the par¬ 
ticular Circumstances, were at the least 
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•.hus far unfortxtnaTc, that they at once dis- 
oloHcd to king Charles the main design of 
the ISugUsh, and gave him time and oppor¬ 
tunity to throw In such stores of provisions , 
and reinforcements of men as mightcnabic; 
the garrison to make an effectual resist-1 
ance. i 

The lord of Gaucour, an oftlrer of equal 
conduct, valour, and experience, wjis ni»de 
governor, and mnuy other veteran oftlcers 
threw themselves Into the place to aid 
him In Us defence; the troops they had to 
rommand were veterans In every sense of 
the word, and even the very citizens, In¬ 
stead of being likely to disturb their de¬ 
fenders by Idle fears, were tiow so ac¬ 
customed to war that they pruiuised to be 
of very Important service. 

Having completed his preliminary ope¬ 
rations, the earl of S.iltshury H|>i'roached 
Orleans with an army of ten thousand 
men: and all Europe looked with anxiety 
for the result of a siege which was likely to 
he 8‘> coiJH>lttely decisive as to tlie future 
fate of Fnincc, and where, consequently. It 
helioved Charles to make Ills utmost and 
ttnal effort. 

Having too small a force for the com¬ 
plete iiivostineiit of a city which, apart 
frotn Us great extent, had tlicadvantage of 
a bridge over the Loire, the earl of Salls- 
Imry p’roccedetl to attack the southern side, 
towards Solognc ; hut ns he was attacking 
tliefortlllcatlonswhiclidcfended the bridge, 
he was killed hy a caniion->hot while in 
the very act of rci’onnoltring the enemy. 
The command of the English now fell 
upon the earl of SiilTolk, and he. receiving 
at the Same ttiiic a large reinforcement of 
both English and Uurgundi:ins. dt'partcd 
from Salisbury's plan of partial operations, 
led his mahi force across the river, and 
thus Invested the city on the other side. 
The winter having now commenced, tlic 
severity of the weather rendered It Im¬ 
practicable to throw up entrenchments 
coiiipietelyaround : but by constructing re¬ 
doubts at convenient distances, Suffolk was 
at once able to lodge his soldiers safely, 
and to distress the enemy by preventing 
any supplies being conveyed to them : leav¬ 
ing the task of connecting Che redoulits by 
a series of trendies until the arrival of 
spring. It thus apitears tlintSuffolk trusted 
rather to famine than to force; toc<inQning 
the enemy strictly within their wails, than 
to hazarding his cause by splendid storm¬ 
ing feats, wliich were certain to cost him 
many of Ills bravest men, and were not like- 
ly to lie soon successful; for thougli be bad 
a train of artillery, the engineering art was 
as yet far too Iniperfect to allow of Us mak¬ 
ing any 8i>eedy impression upon BO strong 
a fortress. The nituinpts of the friends of 
the licsieged to throw in supplies, and of 
the English to prevent them, gave rise to 
many splendid but partial engagements, 
in which both parties displayed great gal¬ 
lantry and enterprise. So enterprising. In¬ 
deed, were the French, that u|ion some 
occasions they succeeded in throwing in 
auppllcs. In deOance of all the vigilance 
and enurago by which they were opiioa- 
ed; but the couvoys that were thus for¬ 


tunate could hut In a very luconslder 
able degree aisslst a garrison so numerous, 
and U was evident to ail military observers 
that Suffolk’s cautions policy bade fair to 
i>e successful, and that, however slowly, the 
English were steadily and constantly ad¬ 
vancing nearer to the accompllsliineui of 
their important design. 

A.D. 1429.—While Suffolk was thus en¬ 
gaged In starving the enemy wUiiln the 
walls, he wjis himself In no small danger 
of being placed In the same predicament. 
There were, it is true, neither entrench¬ 
ments nor redoubts behind him, but there 
were numerous and Indefatigable parties 
of French rav.agers,wh<» completely denuded 
of provisions all the neighbouring dlstricis 
from which he might otbenvise have pro¬ 
cured supplies; and from his small force he 
could not, without great danger to Ills main 
design, detacl) any considemble number t«i 
keep the French ravagers in clieck. Just 
as Suffolk’s men began to b« seriously dis¬ 
tressed for provisions, a very great convoy 
of stores of every description arrived to 
ilieir relief under the comtnfmd of sir John 
Fastolffe, with an escort of twi> thousand 
five hnnoreu men, but before it could reacli 
Suff«)lk’s camp, it was suddenlyattackedhy 
nearly d()ul)Ie tliat number of French and 
Scotch, under tlie eoitimauU of Uuuoisand 
tlie c«iiint of Clermont. Fastolffe endea¬ 
voured to rounterhalaiice Iris Inferiority in 
men, hy drawing them up behind the wag¬ 
gons, but the enemy bruugbt n small bat¬ 
tery of cannon to bear upnit him, which 
very effectually dfslodgi'tl and disordered 
(ho English. The affair now seemed to he 
secure on the French side, as a steady per- 
Bcvcmnce but for a few minutes in their 
llrst irroceedlng would Imve made It. But 
the llen'C and undisciplined impetuosity of 
a part of the Scotch troops caused them to 
break their line and rush in upon the En¬ 
glish; a genenil action ensued, andended In 
the retreat of the French, who lost live 
hundred in killed, besides a great number 
of wounded, and among the latter was 
Dunois himself. The convoy that was thus 
saved to the English was <rf iniriiense ini- 
poriance, and owing to a part of it being 
herrings for the food of the soldiers during 
Lent, the affair eoinmoidy went by the 
name of the* battle of the herrings.' 

The relief thus afforded to the English 
enabled them daily to press more closely 
upon the injportant city; and Charles, now 
wht)lly dcsi'airlug of rescuing It by force of 
arms, caused the duke Orleans, who was 
still a prisoner in England, to propose to 
(iloucoster and tlie council, that this city 
and all his territory should be allowed to 
retiiaiii neutnd during the whole remainder 
of the war, and, as the best security for 
neutrality, be I'laced In the keeping of the 
duke of Burcundy. That prince readily 
grasped at the proposal, and went to Paris 
to urge It upon the dnke c)f Bedford, who, 
however, replied that he had no iiuilnn of 
beating the bushes that others might 
secure the game; and Burgundy, deeply 
offended both nt the refusal and the nu.ie 
ner in which It was tiiade, immediately de- 
1 parted and withdrew all those of his meu 
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concenied fn the Investment of 
nSJanl FoUed as well lu negotiation as 
2i S. Charles now wholly despaired of 
Svfnii Orleans, when an Incident occurred 
m Se It. jmd to give new hopes to his 
MuS so 11 arvellous, that It reads more ike 
Srh volition of a romancer’s fancy than 
the wber relation of the luatierKiMact his- 

‘^fUng as Orleans had heen Invested, and 
int uately connected as Its fate seemed 
wuKt of the whole nation, it Is not to 
be wondered at that the siege was talked 
^ In all parts of France, and speculated 
unon even by minds usually hut little cog- 
nlwint of public affairs. Among the thou- 
whose minds were strongly agitated 
1 .V the frequent and various news from 
Orleans was Joan of Arc, the maid serv ant 
of a country inn at Domreml. near %au- 
couleurs. Though of the lowest order of 
menial servants, this young woman, now 
twenty-seven years of age, was of blame css 
life and manners. 'Well foniied and active, 
her simple living and her hard vvork pre¬ 
served her natumlly healthy constitution ; 
and as she was accustomed to ride her 
master’s horses to their watering place, 
and to do work which in other households 
would fall to the share of men, she was un¬ 
usually hardy and of a somewhat masculine 
habit, though, as has been said, unmarked 
bv any eccentricity of manner of conduct. 

This young woman paid so much atten¬ 
tion to what she heard respecting the siege 
of Orleans, and the distress and perils of 
her rightful sovereign, that by degrees she 
accustomed herself to make them the sole 
subjects of her thoughts; and her sanguine 
and untutored mind at length became so 
much inflamed by synipathy with the king, 
and by a passionate desire to aid him, that 
her reveries and aspirations seemed to as¬ 
sume the aspect of actual visions from 
above, and she Imagined herself audibly 
called upon by some supernatural power 
to exert lu-rsclf on her sovereign’s behalf. 
This delusion became dally stronger; and 
at Icngib, nattindly courageous, and ren¬ 
dered ptlll more so by her Imagined visions, 
she overlooked all the vast dlfflculties which 
must liave been evident to even her inex¬ 
perienced mind, and presented herself to 
Baudrlcourt, the governor of Vaucouleurs, 
related to him all her fancied experiences, 
and besought him to listen to the voice of 
Heaven, and to aid her In fulfllllng Its de¬ 
crees. After some hesitation, the governor, 
whether really believing all that Joan af¬ 
firmed of her visions, or only considering 
her a vislonaiT of whose delusions a pro3t- 
ahle use might be made by the king’s 
friends, famished her with some attendants 
and sent her to Chlnon, where Charles and 
his scanty court then resided. 

■Where so much is uiidcnl.'ibly true In a 
tale of which so much mustof necessity he 
false. It Is no easy matter to separate the 
true from the wholly false or the greatly 
exaggerated, Wc, therefore, shall simply 
relate what passed and Is said to have 
passed, contenting ourselves with this sin¬ 
gle caution to the reader—to conceive that, 
from very many niolivcs.even the best men 


then living about the French king’s court 
were liable to be seduced into credulity «)r. 
the one hand, and exaggeration on the 
other, and that, consequently, the wise 
plan In reading what follows wlU be to re¬ 
ject alcogetlier all that assumes to be mira¬ 
culous, and to credit only wbat, however 
extraordinary, Is still perfectly natural, 
especially under the extraordinary state of 
affairs at that time. 

■When Joan was introduced to the king 
she at once singled him out from among 
tiie courtiers by whom he was surrounded, 
although an attempt was made to baOle her 
on this point by the king's assumption of a 
plain dress, totally destitute of all marks or 
ornaments that could discover his rank to 
her. ilepeating to him what she had al¬ 
ready told to Baudrlcourt, she assured him. 
In the name of Heaven, that she would com¬ 
pel the English to raise the siege of Or¬ 
leans, and would ssifely conduct him to 
Uheiitis, that, like his ancestors, he might 
be crowned there. The king expressed 
some doubts as to the genuineness of her 
mission, and, very pertinently, demanded 
some unequivocal and convincing proof o< 
her sui>emal inspiration; upon which, all 
Uic attendants except the king’s confiden¬ 
tial friends being withdrawn, she told him a 
secret which, from Its very nature, he had 
every reason to believe that by natural 
means no one In the world could know; 
and she, at the same time, dwerlbed and 
demanded to be armed with a certain 
sword whigh was deiM>.sited In the church 
of St. Catharine of FIcrbois, and of which, 
though It was certain that she never could 
have seen It, she described the various 
marks with great exactness. Thougli 
greatly staggered, the king was even yet 
unconvinced; and a conclave of d«)Clorsand 
theologians wjis assembled, to Inquire Into 
and report upon Joan’s alleged mission. 
The report of these learned persons was 
decidedly In favour of the damsel’s trutli, 
and she was then closely interrogated by 
the parliament which was sitting at Polo 
tiers, and here again it was decided that 
her mission was gciiulne. 

if tlie king and his advisers first simu- 
laicd doubt and scrupulosity, only to In¬ 
crease the effect upon tl>€ xmlgju- of their 
subsequent and seemingly reluctant belief, 
the device had all the success they could 
have desired. Ever prone to belief In the 
marvellous, the people who had lately been 
in the deepest despair now siK)ke in accents 
not merely of hope but of convicilon, that 
Heaven had miraculously inspiredamaldeu 
champion, by whose instructions the king 
would be enabled to triumph over all his 
difllculties and to expel all bis ciieinics. 

But It was not merely as an adviser that 
Joan believed herself Instructed to aid her 
king. In her former servile occupation she 
bad learned to manage a horse with ease, and 
she was now mounted on a war-steed, armed 
cap d pic, and paraded before the people. 
Her animated countenance, her youth, and, 
above all, her graceful and fearless equita¬ 
tion, which seemed so marvellous and yet 
mluiu have been so easily accounted tor, 
r.milrnicd all the favunrablu Impr'sslout: 
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which haa been formed of her; and the 
multlCude loudly averred that any enlcr- 
prlBO headed by her must needs be success¬ 
ful. With these foud prepossessions In her 
favour she set out for Ulols to head the 
escort of a convoy about to bo scut to tUo 
relief of Orleans. 

The escort In question consisted of an 
army of ten thousand men under the com¬ 
mand of St. Severe, who now had orders to 
consider himself second In command to 
Joan of Arc; — though probably with a se¬ 
cret reservation not to allow her superna¬ 
tural fancies to militate against any of the 
precautions commanded by the laws of 
mortal warfare. Joan ordered every man 
In the army to confess hln)sclf before 
nmrclilng, and all women of bad life and 
character to he prohibited from following 
the arm.v, which la.st order had at least the 
rvcotnmemlatlou of ronoving a nuisance 
wiileh satlly militated against good disci¬ 
pline. At the head of the troops, carrying 
In her right hand a consecrated banner, 
upon which was embroidered a rci'rcsentn- 
tlon of the Supreme Ileing gnisping the 
earth, Joan led the way to Orleans, and oti 
approaching it she demanded that Orleans 
shouki be entered on tlie^Uloof the ncausse; 
but Diinots, who well knew that the Eng¬ 
lish were strongest then*, so far Interfered 
with luT prophetic power as to cause the 
other side of the river to be taken where 
the English were weaker. The garrlstni 
made asally on the sideof the Ueaussc.and 
tho convoy was safely taken across the 
river In b«iats, and was accompanied by the 
Maid of Orleans, whose appearance, under 
inch circumstances, arrayed in kniglitly 
garb and solemnly waving her consecritcd 
manner, cau8c<l the soldiers and citizens to 
welcome her as being Indeed an Inspired 
and gloriou.s prophetess, under whose or¬ 
ders iliey could not fall of success; and as 
another convoy shortly aftcrw.anls arrived, 
even Dunols was so far converted to the 
gcticral l)ellcf,as to allow It, In obedience 
to Joan’s orders, to approach it hy the slile 
of the Hcaiisse. This conv«>y, toi>, cntere<l 
lafely, togetlier wltli Its escort, not even 
an attempt being made on (he part of the 
besiegers to cut It tiff. 

Yet a few days before Joan’s llrst arrival 
at Orleans, when she liad sent a letter to 
llcdford, tlireateniiig him with the Divine 
anger should he venture to resist the cause 
which she was sent to iil«l, the veteran 
duke treated the matter as the ravings of a 
maniac, or ns a most shallow trick, the 
mere resorting to which w.as suniclent to 
show the utter desperation to which(Miarles 
was driven. Dut the auo was supersti¬ 
tious, and the uotartil success which had 
followed the pretensions of Jo.m was by 
the Ignnrant soldiers and by tbrlr las to 
SMpcrstUloiiJ scarcely less Ignonintcinieers, 
taken to have heerj caused by It, and to l»e, 
therefore, a sure proof of her supernatural 
mission and an Infallible augury of Its suc¬ 
cess. Gloom and terror were in the hearts 
and upon the countenances of tlie English 
soldiery, and Ruffolk most unwisely allowed 
these feelings full leisure to exert them- 
%clve8 by leaving his men unemployed In 


any military attempt; their Inactivity thus 
serving at once to Increase their despond¬ 
ency, while It increased the conddence and 
exultation of the garrison. 

Whether merely obeying the promptings 
of a naturally brave and active spint, 
worked Into a slate of high enthusiasm by 
tho events In which she had taken so con 
spicuous a part, or from the politic prompt* 
lugs of J)unois and the other French com¬ 
manders.Joan nowexclaimed that the gar¬ 
rison ought no longer to he kept merely on 
the defensive; that the brave men who had 
so long been compulsorily Idle and pent up 
within their bele-aguered walls should be 
led forth to attack the redoubts of tho 
enemy, and that she was comnilssloue<l by 
Heaven to promise them certain success. 
An attack was accordingly made upon a 
redoubt and was completely successful, the 
defenders being killed or taken prisoners to 
a inati. This success gave new animation 
to the French, and the forts on the other 
side of the river were next attacked. Oh 
One occasion the French were rcpul.'^cd, and 
Joan received an arrow in her neck ; but 
she led back the French to the charge, ami 
they overcame the fort from which for a 
moment they had tied, and the heroine— 
for such she was, apart from her superna¬ 
tural pretensions—plucked the arrow from 
the w»umd with Iicrown hands, and scarcely 
staid to have the wound tlrossed ere she 
returned tu the selMminised duly Into which 
she so zealously entered. 

Such was the effect of Joan's deeds and 
pretensions, that the English lost re<louht 
after redoubt, besides having upwards of 
six thousand nten cither killed or wounded 
III these most despemte though only par¬ 
tial contests. It was In vain that the En¬ 
glish commanders, lliidlng it utterly uselcs? 
to endeavour to convince their men that 
Jinm’s deeds were natural, laboured to per* 
su.ule them that she was aided not liy 
Heaven, but by the powers of darkness: 
for it was Impossible to persuade the nieii 
that those powers wore not, for the time 
at least, too strong to be combated with 
any possibility of success. Fearing, there¬ 
fore, that the most extensive disaster, even 
a tola! destruction of his army, might result 
from his keeping men so thoroughly and 
Incurably disheartened, before a place de- 
K'ndcd by meu whose natural courage was 
indescribably heightened by their belief 
that thev were supcrmirtirally assisted, the 
earl of Suffolk prudently, but most reluc¬ 
tantly, resolved to raise the siege, and he 
coiiitneticed his retreat from before Orleans 
with all the deliberate «•alllmess which the 
dcei>-seated terror his men would allow 
him to e.xhibit. He himself with a prin¬ 
cipal part of his army retired to Jergeau, 
whither Ji>:ui followeil him at the head of 
ail army six thousand strong. For ten 
days the place was gallantly attacked and 
as g.alhmtly defended. At the end of that 
time orders for the assault were given,and 
,l«i:in herself descended into the fosse and 
led the att.ack. Here she was struck to the 
ground by a stone, but almost Iminedl- 
nidy rcccivtTi*U diid foufjht wuh 

her accustonicii cuunige until tbQ assault 
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WAS completely successful. SiUTolk was Jonu and an anuy of twelve thouAuid 
blJnself taken prisoner by a French officer men. 

named Rennud, and on this occasion a sin- Instead of n)cctlng with the ojrHisIrb.ti 
gular specimen was given of the nice punc- he had anticipated, Charles niurrhed as 
tllios of chivalry. When Suffolk, com- peacefully along as though no enemy had 
pletely overpowered, was about to give up been In the neighbourhood. Treyes and 
his sword, lio demanded whether his sue- Chalons successively opened ihelr gates tc 
cessful opponent were a knight. Renaud him ; and before he reached Uhelms, where 
u-asobllged to confess thathehadnotyetat- he might reasonably have expected tliat ilic 
taincd to that distinction, though be c-ould Englisli would muster their ntiuost force to 
boast of beluga geiitlemau. Then I knight prevent a coronation of wliicli they Ci'uhl 
you, said Suffolk; and ho bestowed upon not but Judge the probable Intlucnc*. n:!,ne 
Uenaud thckulghtly accolade with the very minds of the French, lio was mot ny a 
sword which an Instant afterwards was de- i)eaceable and humble deputatJoo wlilcji 
llvered to him as the captor of the man to presented him with the keys, 
wlioin lie owed his knighthood. And in lUioiins, the especial and ancient 

While these things were passing at Jer- coronation id.aco of his fathers, Charles 
gcau, the remainder of the English army, was crowned, as the Maid of Orleans had 
under Fastolffe, Talbot, and Scales, was pniphesled that he would be ; and he was 
making a somewhat disorderly retreat be- anointed witli the h<»ly oil which was said 
fore a strong body of French; and the van- to have been brought from Heaven by a 
guard of tho latter overtook the rear of the pigeon at the coronation of Clovis; and tho 
former near the village of Patay. So ut- lately obscure menial of the village inn 
terly dismayed were the English, and so wavedoverhis head the consecnited b;mner 
coulldent tlie French, that the battle had before which his foc.s had sooftcii fled; and 
no sooner commenced than It bec;une con- while the glad multitude sliouted In tri- 
verted into a mere rout, in which ujnvards umidiant joy, she to whom so much of tills 
of two thousand of tlie EngUsli werckillcd, triumph wasowlngfellat hisfeetund batiied 
and a vast number, including both Scales tlieui witli tears of joy. 

and Talbot, taken prisoners. So great and - 

80 universal was the panic of the English at CIIAPTKIl XXXI 

tills period, that Fastolire, who had often «... _ 

been present in tlic most disastrous scenes Reign of llbMtY \ I. {contmved). 

of war,actuallyset tliee.xainiile of tliglit to Tub coronation of Charles in tlie citv of 
his astounded troops, and wassubsc<juently Uhelms was doubly calculated to raise” the 
punished for It by being degraded from tlio siiirits and to .juicken tlie loyal atiaelimeiit 
order of the Garter, wlilcli liad been be- of his subjects. For while, as the esia- 
stowed upon him as the appropriate reward blishcd coronation place of the kings of 
of a long life .and gallant conduct. So Fr.ance, Rhelms alone seemed to them to be 
blighting a power has superstition even capableof giving full s.aiictity and effect to 
upon minds accustomed to treat mortal thesolemnity, the irulysurprlslng dllllcul- 
and tangible dangers with even an execs- tics that liad been surmounted by him in 
slve indifference! obtaining possession of that city, under the 

During this period king Charles had kept auspices of the Maid of Oricims, seemed to 
remote from the actual theatre of war, all ranks of men in tliat superstitious ago 
though he had actively and eniciently to be so many clear and undeniable evi- 
busied himself in furnishing supplies and donees that the cause of Charles was in- 
sending directions to the actual command- deed miraculously espoused by Heaven. On 
ers of his troops In the Held. But now that turning Ills attention to obtaining jioeses- 
Joan had so completely redeemed her sion of the neighbouring garrisons, Charles 
pledge as to the raising of the siege of reaped thefullbenefltof this popular judge- 
Orleans, and now tiiat the prestige of her inent; I.aon, Soissmis, Cluiteau-Tliierv 
supernatural mission had so completely rrovins.uiidnumerousothertownsopenin'g 
gained tlie ascendency over the minds of rlu-lr gates to him at tlie first summon” 
all conditions of moil, he felt neither sur- This feeling spread far ami wide - ami 
prise nor reluctance when she urgently Charles, who so lately sawhiiiiself upon tlie 
solicited him to set out for Uhelms, and very point of being wholly expelled from 
confidently repeated herassumnees that he his country, had now the satisfaction of 
should without delay be crowned In that seeing the favour of the whole nation ra- 
clty. True it was tliat Illielins could only pidiy and w.anniy Inclining to his cau«e 
be reached by a very long march through Bedford in this difficult crisis slio'wed 
a country in which the enemy was In great himself calm, provident, and rc'^olutc as 
force, and in which, of course, ever>-advan- ever he liad been during the greatest pros- 
t^eous position was carefully occupied by periiy of the English arms. Perceiving 
them. But the army was confident of sue- that the French, and especially the tickle 
cess so long as Joajj marched at Its head; and turbulent population of Paris were 
iiiid Charles could not refuse to accompany w.avcring, hejudiciously mixed curliingaml 
the heroine, without tacitly confessing that indulgence; at once impressing them wiili 
le had less faltli In her mission, or was a painful sense of the danger of insurrec- 
hlmself possessed of loss personal courage, tioii, and diminishing, as far as kindue^s 
than tho lowest plkeman In his army, could diminish, their evidently strong de- 
Lither of these suppositions would neces- sire for one. Conscious, too, that Bui^ 
^rlly he fatal to his cause ; and he accord- gundy was deeply offended, and that tna 
lugly set out for Uhelms, accompanied by open enmity would just at this juncture be 
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M>!i(itutel7 fatnl to the English muse. Bo«l- Hitherto we have seen the Maid of 0^ 
(oni skilfully laid lihuself out to u’in liiiii leans only in one lung brilliant and un- 
back to good liuiuour and tu conllrui him broken career ot prusi>erlty ; but the time 
In his alliance. now approached for that sad and total re- 

But there was in De<lford*8 situation an- verso which must, from the very 0rst. have 
ntherelcmcntof diihculty.agalnstwhichlie been anticipated by all men who bad sense 
found itstill moredlRlculttoconteud. Tlie enough to discredit alike tlie rcpreseuia- 
conquest of Frtiuce had lost much of its tion of her miraculous support that was 
popularity in the judgement of tlie Englisli. given by her friends, and of her diabolical 
As regarded the mere multitude, this pro- rtfuimerce that was given by her enemies, 
baldy arose simply from its having lost its It would seem that she herself began to 
novelty; but tliiuking men both lu and out have misgivings as to the nature of her 
of parliament had begun to count the cost iusplratiou, as the novelties of military 
against the pruUt; and not a few of them splendour grew stale tu her eye, and her 
had even begun to anticipate not pruflt but judgement became more and more alive to 
actual Injury to England from thcconquest the real difficulties of tlie luiUtary achievc- 
of France. These feellTigs were so general ments which must he performed by her 
and so strong, that while the parliament royal master, before ho could become king 
steadily refused supplies of money Co Bed- of France in deed as well ashy right. From 
ford, a corresponding disinclination was such misgivings it proli;il.ly arose that, 
shown by men to enlist in the rcitiforce- having now perfonned lier two great and 
ments which lie so much needed. Brave as at first discredited promises, of niising the 
they were, the ETigllsb soldiers of that day slego of Orleans and of clausing Charles to 
desired gnhl as well as glory ; and they got he crowned at P.heims, she now urgently 
a notion that neither the one nor the other desired t»> be alhoved to return to her ori- 
was to bo obtained by waning .against the giiial obscurity, and to the occupations and 
king of France, who, even by the state- apparel of her sex. But Dunols was too 
ments of the English coiiunandcrs them- well aware of the infiucnce of her supposed 
selves, owed far more of his recent and s.anctity upon the soldiers, not to be very 
marvellous svircesses to the hellish arts of anxious to keep her among tliem ; and he 
tlie Maid of Orleans than tu mortal skill so strongly urged her to remain, and aid in 
and prowess. the crowning of her prophetic and great 

Just as the duke of Bedford was In the career by the total expulsion of the em.'- 
utmost want of reinforcements, it most oi»- mies of her sovereign, that she. In a most 
portunely clianccd that the bish«>|» (now evil liour for herself, was worked upon to 
eardinal) of Winchosterlanded at Calais on consent. As the best service that it was 
his w.ay to B<iheinla, whither he was lead- at Die instant In her power to do, slie threw 
I inganannyof live thousand men to com- herself Into Compeigne, which the duke of 
bat against the Hussites. This force the Burgundy and the earls of Arundel and 
cardinal vva.s Induced to yield to the more Suffolk were at that time hotly liesioging. 
pressing need of Bedford, who was thusen- Her appearance was hailed by the besieged 
jiblcd to follow Die footsteps and thwart with a perfect rapture of joy ; slic had 
the designs of Charles, though not to ha- jimvcd her miraculous power by such 
/-•vrd a genera! action. But in spite of this sjilendid and unbroken success, that every 
i aid to Bedford, and In spite of all the skill man .among them now believed himself hi- 
' and llrnmossof that general. Charles made vincible and the victory secure; and Hie 
himself master of Coinpoigiie, Beauvais, news of her arrival undoubtedly imbued 
.Senlls. Sons. Laval. St. Denis, and nume- with very o|.pnsiie feelings not a few .>f the 
rous Places In the nelglilumrlmod of I’arls. bnivc hearts in Die English cainp. But the 
To tills amount of success, however, tlie joy of Die one party and the gloom of Die 


All M30. —Attributing the advantage ments. But the Burgundians were so 
wlilch Charles had evideutly derived from quickly and so numerously reinforced, that 
rn'^iormmtio,, nlher to the splendour of ,'oa..reluctuuDy ordered a 


of graiicp • and he wns accordingly brought which would iiave done nociscreuiv i-o ui.o 
D. FiXind •'''•‘Vest knight among her Burgundiav 

with fill tlic tiniiiD iiii<l si>lt.*iidour thftt coultl ciiptor^ * i 

be inilnlandecK The sjdciulid ceremony This event was 

K lua Hll tre»ct,ury ot the Fr,„cl, ..m.-ers, wl,.^ 

A forr Lvv Dmt w'Ls aciuallv ill Hic said the rumour, were s.j weary of hearing 
in IhO inai actu.4ii> .iiv* rhi» ^ttrlhutinu 


ceremony crcnied none of 1 ;;rihTs"ch'VrVe of treaclicry, which several 
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ed. ihe fair presumption Js cntlrclr against 
It.' On the one band, tvc cannot iiiiaglno 
tliat the private envy of the French ofllcers 
would thus outweigh alike their ardour for 
the cause in whicli they fought and their 
jciiseof their own safety, wlilcli depended 
so mainly upon that triumph which the in¬ 
spiring effect of Joan's presence among 
their men was more than anything else 
likely to insure. On the other liaiid, wliat 
more likely than tliat a woman. In spite of 
the best efforts of lier friends, should be 
taken prisoner in such a scene of confusion ? 
Bow ninny thousands of men had been. In 
that very war, taken prisoners In similar 
scenes, without any surmise of treachery? 

A.D. 1431.—It Is always painful to liave 
t4> speak of someone enormous and indeli¬ 
ble stain u|i<in a character otherwise fair 
and admirable. The historian irresistibly 
and almost unconsciously finds Ills sympa¬ 
thies awakened on behalf of the great cha¬ 
racters wiiose deeds lie describes. It is 
impossible to .write about the wise and 
valorous course of the great duke of Bed¬ 
ford without a feeling of intense admira¬ 
tion ; proportionally painful it needs must 
be to liavc to describe him as being guilty 
of most sottisli and brutal cruelty. Aware 
bow miicii the success of Joan had tended 
to throw disaster and discredit upon his 
arms, Bedford Imagined that to have her 
in bis power was to secure tils future suc¬ 
cess, and he paid a consideralile sum for her 
to Joliii of Luxembourg. 

Joan, Itcing delivered Into the power of 
IkHlfoni, was loaded with cliainsand thrown 
into adungcon ; and the bishop of Beauvais, 
on the plea that she was captured witliin 
Ills diocese, petitioned Bedford that site 
might be delivered over to tlie erclesia.<ticnt 
power, to be tried on tlie charges of Im¬ 
piety, sorcery, Idolatry,and magic; and liis 
|H.altion was seconded by tlie university of 
Baris. To the eternal infamy of Bedford, 
thispetitlon wascom|iliedwicli; and,loadcd 
with irons, the liigh-liearted ami admirable, 
however deluded, woman was taken before 
her judges at Ilouon, only one of them, the 
cardinal of Winchester, being an Knglisli- 
iiian. .Siio defended herself witli courage 
and with a cogency of reply enual to what 
might be expected from amanwho, to good 
early tniining, should add the pnicticc and 
exi>erleiice of a long life. She boldlyavow- 
ed that the great aim and end of all her 
public acts had beeti to rid lier country of 
Its enemies, the English. Wlicii tiiunted 
with having endeavoured to escape by 
llintwliif herself from a tower, she fnuikly 
confessed tliat she would repeat tliat at-' 
temptif she had the opportunity ; ami when , 
asked why slie jmt trust in a standard , 
whicli bad been consecrated l>y magir.il i 
Incantations, and wliy she carried it at the 
coronation of diaries, slie re|»licd that she 
trusted not in tlie standard but in tlie 
Supreme Being whose image it bore, and 
that the person who liad shared tlie danger 
of Charles’s enteriirlse h.ad a just right also 
to share its glory. The horrors of solitary 
couflnemeni. and repeated exposure to the 
taunts and insults of her jw.Tseciitors, at 
letigib broke down eveu the due proud 


splint of Joan ; and in order to put an end 
to so much torture, she at length confessed 
that what she lind been in the habit of mis¬ 
taking for visions from heaven, must needs 
he mere Illusions, as they were condemned 
l>y tlie cliurch ; ami slie promised that slic 
would no longer allow them to Intluence 
lier mind. This confession temporarily 
saved her just as she was aliout to be di^- 
llvered over to tlie secular arm ; and, instead 
of being forthwith sentenced to the stake, 
she was sentenced to the comparatively I 
mild, tliough still shamefully unjust, juinish- 
inent of perpetual linivrisonmeiit, with no 
other diet tiimi bread and water. 

Here, at all events, one miglit have sup¬ 
posed that the cruel rage of Juan's enemies 
would have siojiped. But even now that 
she was a captive, and wholly powerless to i 
injure them, her enemies were not satiated. ' 
Judging, witli a malignant ingenuity, that 
the ordin.ary habiliments of her sex, to 
which since lier cajiture she bad constantly 
been ronlincd, were less agreeable to her 
than the male and martial attire in wlilcli j 
she had achieved so many w<iiiders and ex¬ 
torted so much homage, they caused a suit 
of male attire and api>ropriate armour to , 
be placed within her reach. As liad been 1 
antlcli)ated, so many associations were < 
awakene«l in her mind by tiiis dress, ibat I 
the temptation to put it on was <inite irre- i 
sistible. As soon as she liad donned the | 
dress tier enemies rushed ill upon her; this ! 
mere and very liannless vanity was Inter- i 
preted into a relapse Into licresy, and she i 
was delivered over to the llames In the ' 
market-place of Kouen, iliougli the sole | 
Clime slie had committed was iJiat she Jiad 
loved her country, and served it. I 

A. D. 1432. — The brutal Injustice Inflicted | 
upon a woman wliom the nobler delusions of I 
Greece and Borne would liave deified and ^ i 
worshipped, by no means produced the I 
striking benofle to the English anise that 
had been aiiiicii'ated. Thocausoof Cliarles 
was from rational rellection daily becoming 
more impular, ami the cruelty of the Eng¬ 
lish served rather to coiillrm tlian to dl- 
minisli that tendency; while a .series of 
successes on tlie r>art of the French followed 
as a matter of course. 

The death of the ducliess of Bedford very 
much weakened the aitachment of lier 
brother, the duke of Burgundy, botli to 
Bedford pcrsonall.v and in general to the 
English cause; and the coolness which fol¬ 
lowed this event w.as still farther increased 
when Bedford very shortly afterwards es¬ 
poused Jacqueline of Luxembourg. I’biiip, 
not without reason, complained that there 
was a want of doi cnt regard to his sister’s 
memory exliiblted in so liasty a contract of 
a new marriage, and that a personal affroii'. 
was offered to himself by this matrimonial 
alliance witlioui any intimation of It being 
given to liim. 

Sensible how serious an Injury the con¬ 
tinued coolness between these princes must 
Indict upon tlie English cause, thecardimil 
of WinchesUTott'ered himself as a mediator 
between ibein, and a meeting was appoint¬ 
ed at St. Ollier's. Both Beilford and Bur 
gundy went to that town, which woe in tho 
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domlnlciiie of the Inner, nud Bedford ex* 
pectM that, M he had thus far waved eti* 
^ Burgundy would pay 

\'?‘S declined dohX 

fo, and upon thU Idle piece of niere cere* 

[2?t a »*® 1» terview. 

which they both professed to 
have gone with the sole Intent of meeting 

‘s the 

eirectof idle custom upon even the wise 
and the powerful I 

■^iB new cause of discontent to tho duke 
01 Burgundy happened tlie niore untoward* 
y» because It greatly tended to conBrm him 
In hla Inclination to a reconciliation with 
king Charles. That prince and his friends 
had made all possible apology to the dnko 
on account of tho murder of tho late duke 
his father; and as adeslre for the revenge 
r>f that nnirdcr had been Philip s chief rea¬ 
son for allying himself with England, the 
more Uint reason became diminished, the 
more Burgundy Inclined to rcllectupon the 
liDpollcy of his aiding to place foes and fo¬ 
reigners upon tho throne which, falling In 
the elder Frencli branches, might descend 
to his own posterity. 

A.D. 143.V—These renectlons, and the con- 
Btant urging of the incst eminent men 
in Europe, Including his broihers-lii-luw, 
the duke of Uourbon and the c<iunt of 
Ulrhcmont,sn far prevailed with Burgundy, 
that lio consented to attend a congress a|>- 
polnted to meet at Arras, at which It was 
proposed thatdeimties from tho popo and 
tho council of Itasle should mediate be¬ 
tween king Charles and the English. The 
duke of Burgundy, tlie duke of Bourbon,the 
count of Ulchemunt. tho cardinal bishop of 
Winchester, the bisliops of Norwich and 
8 t. Dnvld's.and the earls of Suffolk and Hun¬ 
tingdon, with Beveml other cminvnt per- 
BoiiB, met accordingly at Arras and had 
conferences in tho abbey of St. Vaast. On 
tho part of Franco the ambassadors offered 
the cession of (lUieiiiic and Nornmmly, not, 
In free sovereignty, but only ns feudal llefs; 
on the part of England, whose prior claim 
was upon the whole of Fmjjcc as rightful 
poBseBsloii and free sovereignty, this offer' 
seemed sosniullns to be utterly unworthy of 
any detailed counter-<»ffer: and tliough tliei 
mediators declared the original cinhn of 
England preposterously unjust, tiic bishop j 
of Winchester and the other English au-! 
thorltles departed without any detailed' 
explanation of their wislies, but obviously ' 
dlssatlsfled and inclined to |>ersuvere in : 
their original design. The negotiation ns : 
between France and England being thus 
nbruptly brought to an end, the rccoiicUla-: 
lion of t.’linrles anil the duke of Burgundy 
alone remained to bo attempted by the me¬ 
diators. As the provocation originally 
given to Burgundy was very great, and as 
the present (mporinnee of his friendship to 
Charles was confessedly of v.ast importance, 
so were Ills demands numerous and weighty. 
Besides scventl other considerable territo¬ 
ries, Charles ceded all the towtis of Ficardy 
situated between the Low Countries and 
the Somme; oil of which, as well as the 
proper dumlnlons of the duke, were to be 
litdd by him during his life, without his 
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ei ther doing homage or swearing fealty to 
Charles, who. In pledge of his sincerir-v in 

ii? treaty, solemnly released 

his subjects from all allegiance to him 
should he ever violate It. 

Wining to break with Enghnd with all 
due regaM to the externals of civility, the 
duke of Burgundy sent a herald to England 
:.?i apologise for this treaty. 

TiivJ oj>posed to that of 

Trojes, of which he had so long been the 

zealous and powerful defender. His mes- 
spger was very coldly listened to by the 
English council, and pointedly Insulted by 
having lodgings assigned to him In tho 
house of aiiiean tmdesmau. The populace 
tno, were encoumged to Insult the subjects 
of rhilip who chanced to be visiting or 
resident in London: and, with the usual 
brutal willingnessof tlie mob to show their 
hatred of foreigners, they In some c-ases 
carried their violence to the extent of 
I murder. 

I This conduct was as Impolitic as It was 
disgraceful, for It not onlv sliarpened Phi¬ 
lip’s new zeal for France, hut also furnish¬ 
ed liim with that plea which lie needed, not 
only for tlie world but also for his own 
conscience, for his sudden and complete 
abandonment of his alliance with the Eng¬ 
lish. Almost at the same time that Eng¬ 
land was deprived of tlie powerful support 
of Burgundy, she e.x|>erienceU two other 
very hea\T h.sses.the diikeof Bedford dying 
of disease a few days after lie liad tidings 
of the treaty of Arras, and thee;irl of Arun¬ 
del dying of wounds received in a liaitle 
where he. with three tlnmejind men, was 
utterly defeated byXaiiili-aillesat the head 
of only six hundred. 

A.i). 143C.—As In private so In public af¬ 
fairs, misfortunes everconie in siio.als. Just 
as England renulred the must active and 
disinterested exertions on the part of those 
to whom Betlford’s death bad left the di¬ 
rection of affairs, the dissensions which 
had long existed between the bishop of 
Winchester and the duke of Gloucester 
grew so violent, that in tbeir personal quar¬ 
rels tho foi'clgn Interests of the king and 
kingdom seehital to be for the time, at 
least, entirely lost siglit of. A regent of 
Fnincc was appolnieil. Indeed,as successor 
to Bedford, in the person of the duke of 
York, son of that carl of Cambridge who 
was executed early In tlie precedijjg reign ; 
but owing to tlie dissensions above men¬ 
tioned, his commis.'iioti was left unsealed 
for seven months after bis appointnient, 
and the English In France were, of course, 
during that long and critical period virtu¬ 
ally left without a governor. The conse¬ 
quence, a.s might have been aiiticipateil, 
was, that when be at length was enabled to 
proceed to his post, Paris was lost; the in¬ 
habitants, who had all along, even by Bed¬ 
ford, been only with dilMculty prevented 
from rising in favour of Charles, having 
seized this favourableopi>nrtuiiity t(»d()so; 
and lord WlHongliby, witli llfteen hundred 
men, altera brave attempt first to preserre 
the city and then to maintain themselves 
in the Bastille, w:ts nt length roilnceil to 
such distress, thatlie wasgiad to capitulate 
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on pennission to withdraw his troops Into 

NiiniiRndj'. 

Hes^olved that his enmity to England 
pliiiiild not long he without outward do- 
iiionstratlnns, the duke of Hurgundy raised 
■n Immense hut heterogeneous and itl-dis- 
rlpllned army in the Low Countries, and 
proceeded to invest Calais, wldch was now 
tlie most iraiiortant territory tlie English 
had in France. The duke of (Jloueestcr, as 
soon as the tidings reached England, rais* 
ed an army and sent a personal defiance to 
the duke i>f Burgundy, whom he challenged 
to remain before Calais until the weather 
would ]icrmlt the English to face him 
there. 

Partly from the evident terror which 
filoucester's high tone struck Into the Fle¬ 
mings, and partly from the decided lll-suc- 
ccss which attended two or tliree partial 
attempts which Burgundy had already 
made upon Calais, that prince. Instead of 
waiting for Gloucester's arrival, raised the 
siege and retreated. 

A.D. 1440.—For five years the war was 
confined to petty enterprises of surprising 
convoys and taking and re-taking towns, 
lint thtuigh these enterprises had none of 
Die hrilllancy of more regular and sustain¬ 
ed war, they were to the utmost degree 
mischievous to hotli thecontendlngparties 
ami the unfortunate Inhabitants. More 
blood was slicd in these nameless and inde¬ 
cisive rencontres than would have sufficed 
for a Crossy or an AgIncourt; and the con¬ 
tinual presence of numerous and ruthless 
spoilers rendered the husbandman both un¬ 
able and unwilling to sow for that harvest 
which it was so improbable that he would 
ever be permitted to reap. To sucli a war¬ 
fare both the contending parties at length 
showed themselves willing to i)ui an end, 
and a treaty was commenced for that pur¬ 
pose. France, as before, offered to cede 
.Normandy, Guienne, and Calais to England 
as feudal Ilefs; England, on the other hand, 
demanded the cession of all the i)rovinces 
which had once been annexed to England, 
Including tlie final cession of Calais, with¬ 
out any feudal burthen or observances 
whatever. The treaty was consequently 
broken off, and the war was still carried on 
ill the same petty but dcsirurtive mauiier; 
though a truce Avas made as between Eng¬ 
land and the duke of Burgundy. 

For a long time after the battle of Agln- 
eourt, England had possessed a great ad¬ 
vantage in all affairswjih France, from the 
captivity of tlie royal princes, live in num¬ 
ber, who were made prisoners at tliat bat¬ 
tle. Death had now verj’ materially dimi¬ 
nished this advantage, only the duke of 
Orleans surviving out of the whole five. 
This prince now offered the large ransom 
of fifty-four tliousaiid nobles, and his j'ro- 
p(»sal—like all public questions at this pe¬ 
riod—was made matter of f;ictlous dispute 
between tlie.i)arcisans of the «"irdinal of 
Winchester and those of the duke of Glou¬ 
cester. The latter urged the rejection of 
the proposal of Orleans, on the ground that 
tile late king liad on his «lc.ith-bed advised 
that no one of the French i>rinees slmuld 
&D any account be released, until his sou 


should be of age t.> govern Die kingdom In 
his own person. Tlie cardinal, on tlie other 
hand, expatiated on the largeness of the 
offered ransom, and drew Die attention of 
the council to tlie remarkable and unques¬ 
tionable fact, Diat the sum offered was, In 
truDi, very nearly equal to two-thirds of all 
the extr.aordiiiary suiiplies which the par¬ 
liament had granted for the public service 
during the current seven years. To this 
solid argument of pccuni.ary matter-of-fact 
he added the plausible argument of specu¬ 
lation, that the liberation of Orleans, far 
from being advantageous to the French 
cause, would be of direct and signal Injury 
to It,by giving to the French malcontents, 
whom Charles already liad much difficulty 
in keeping doAAii, an ambitious and promi¬ 
nent as well as cap.able leader. 

The arguments of the cardin.al certainly 
seem to deseiwe more weight than the 
Avishes of a deceased king, Avho, however 
politic, could when giving his advice liave 
formed no notion of the numerous changes 
of circumstances Avhich liad since taker 
jdace, and Avliich, most probably, Avould 
iiave caused him very considerably to mo¬ 
dify his opinion. It Avas, hoAvever, less to 
the superiority of his advice than to Ills 
superiority of Influenre, that the c.ardinal 
gained Ills point, and that the duke of Or¬ 
leans Avas released after a captivity of flve- 
and-tAventy years, the duke of Burgundy 
generously assisting him in the payment of 
bis very heavy ransom, 

A.D. 1-144.— Hoivevor .acquired, the Influ¬ 
ence of the cardinal aams umjuostionably 
well and wisely exerted In the affair above 
described; and lieiioAv.thoughAvith less per¬ 
fect success, exerted It to a still more Impor¬ 
tant end. He had long encouraged every .at- 
teinjit at peace-making betAveen France and 
England, and he uoav urged ui>on Die coun 
cil Die utter impossibility of a complete 
coi-qucst of Frnuce, and the great difficulty 
of even maintaining the existing English 
power Diere Avhile Konnandy Avas in dlsor- 
dcr.the French king dally gainingsome ad¬ 
vantage, and tlie English parliament so In¬ 
curably rclnct.int to gnint supplies. He 
urged that it Avould be far better to make 
peace iuiav than Avhen some ncAv advantage 
should make the French kiiigstlll moreun- 
yleldingaiid exacting in his humour; and 
his arguments, based alike upon humane 
uintlA'es and facts which lay upon Die very 
surface, prevailed Avith the council. Thi> 
duke of Gloucester, indoe<l, accustomed to 
Consider Frnice the natural battle-ground 
and certain eomjuest of England, oiiposed 
Die parifle vicAAs of the cardinal ti lth all 
the violence arising from such haughty 
prepossession.® increased by his fixed ha¬ 
tred of Avitnessing the triumph of any pro¬ 
posal made by the cardinal. The latter, 
hoAvever, Avastoo completely in tlie ascend¬ 
ant to allOAv Glouce.ster's opixisition to be 
of any avail, .and the earl of Suffolk was 
sent to Tours with proposal? for peace. 
The pretensions of the two parties Avere' 
.still loo Aviilc asunder to .a.ljnit of a perma¬ 
nent peace beiiijr concluded ; but as Die earl 
of .Suffolk Av;i.< ill earnest, andas Die dreadful 
state to AA'Iiich most of Ciiarles's territories ' 




were reduced b.r the lon^ continued war 
made some respite of great Imiiorumce to 
hl^s subject., as well as“to his Lre%%^ 
nal Interests, It was easily agreed that a 

nmntht^J^'h twenty-two 

!n As^fi filfn 

As Henry of England had now reached 
the mature age of twenty-three thu tmrA 
forded tlie English ministers opportunity 
and leisure to look around among the 
ntlghhouringprlncesses forasuitahlcniieen 
for him. To all the usual dlfhcultles c.f 
suen cases a serkms one was added by the 
extremely si^le, weak, and passive nature 
of Henry. Without talent and without 
energy. It was clear to everyone that this 
prince would reign well or IN. exactly ns ho 
icU undtT the intiuenoe of a prlurcs^s of 
good or had disposition. Easily attached, 
no was as easily governed tlirough his 
nttnchmerits; and each faction was con“c- 
'iuently possessed with the double anxiety 
«'f marrying him well, as to Itself In the 
flrst place and as to the nation In the 
next. The first princess proposed was a 
daughter of the count of Armagoac; but 
as she was proposed by the duke of Glou¬ 
cester, the predominant faction of the car¬ 
dinal at once rejected her, and proposed 
•Margaret of Anjou, daugliter of Regjiler 
the titular king of Sicily, Naplos.and Jeru- 
Salem, whose real wordly po$sc.«slnns, how- 
ever, were in exactly Inverse ratio to his 
niagnlflccnt and s«iundlng titles. 

Margaret of Anjou, notwithstanding her 
poverty, liad per'ouial qualities iu(lei>ciidciit 
of her beauty, which made her Indeed apri>- 
mlsing queen for a prince who, like tl»e 
weak ajid almost chlldislj Ilcnrj', required 
not a burthen but a sup|*t>rt In ilie person 
of Uls wife. She had great and, for that 
age, very highly cultivated talents, and her 
courage, sagacity, and love of enterprise 
were sueh as are seldom found even In the 
other sex. Her own high qualities and tlic 
strong advocacy of thocardlnal cjinsed Mar¬ 
garet to 1)0 selected. In spitu «'f all opposi¬ 
tion on the p.art of the duke of Gloucester; 
and Suffolk was entrusted with the business 
of negotiating tlie marriage. In this Im¬ 
portant negotiation Suffolk proved that ills 
party had liy no means overrated cither his 
tact or his zeal. Notwltlistantllng the lilgh 
personal fiuallllcs of Marcaret, It could not 
be concealed tliat she was the daughter of 
a house far too poor to offer .any dowry to 
such a monarch as the king of England ; 
and yet Sulfolk, desirous t«» prepossess the 
future queen to the xitmost In favour of 
himself and his party, overlooking alto¬ 
gether the poverty from which the princess 
was to he raised by her tn.arriage, consented 
to the insertion of a secret article In the 
treaty, by which the provlnceof Maine was 
ceded to her uncle, Charlcsof Anjou, prime 
minister and favourite of the king of 
France, who had previously made Gliarles 
the grant of that province—only the grant 
was conditional upon the ^Testing of the 
province from the English who at present 
possessed It. 

Had any inemiier of the Gloucester fac¬ 
tion been guilty of this Inipudcutly politic 
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and dexterous sacrifice of his conntrr's In. 
terest, hewould undoubtedly have been lin 
peached aud ruined for hi^ pains ; but It h 
most probable that Suffolk had In secret 
the concurrence of the cardinal, for the 
treaty was received in England and ratified 
as though It h.ad secured some vast terri- 
torial jiav.antage ; and Suffolk was not only 
creat^ first a marquis and thonadulke.hut 
also honoured with the formal thanks of 
parliament for the ability he had displayed. 

I ^ w ®^‘*^^**>^* ^d his party had calcu- 
lated, Mar^ret as soon as she came to 
England fell into close and cordial conneo 
tion with them, and gave so much Incrcjise 
and solid support to thealready overgrown 
^ough hitherto well exerted, authority of 
winchester himself, that he now deemed it 
safe to attempt what he had long desired 
the utter ruin of the duke of.Gloucester. 

AD. 1^7.--The malignity with which 
the cardinals party hated the duke of 
Gloucester abundantly shows Itself In the 
treatment which, to wound him In his ten- 
ucrest affections, they had already bestowed 
upon bis duchess. She was accused of the 
Impossible, but at that time universally 
credited, crime of witchcraft, and of hav¬ 
ing, In conjunction with sir Roger Boling- 
broke and Margery Jordan, melted a figure 
of the king before a slow fire, with magiral 
Incantations Intended to cause his natural 
body to consume away simultaneously with 
his waxen effigy. Upon tliis preposterous 
charge the duchess and her alleged con¬ 
federates were found gtiilty; and she was 
condemned publicly to do penance.herloss 
Illustrious fellow-sufferers being executed. 

The dukeof Gloucester, though noted for 
his hasty temper and pride, was yet very po 
]>ularou account of his candour and general 
liuinanlty; and this shameful treatment of 
his duchess, though committed upon what 
we may term the popular charge of witch¬ 
craft, was very 111 taken by the people, who 
plainly avowed their sympathy with the 
sufferer and their indignation against her 
persecutors. 

The popular feeling for once was well 
founded as well as humane; but as the 
cardlnaPs parry feared that this sym- 
putliy might soon shape Itself into deeds, 
it was now resolved to put the unfor¬ 
tunate duke beyond the power of doing 
or causing mischief. A parliament was 
accordingly summoned to meet; and, lest 
the popularity of the <liike in London 
sliould cause .any olxtruction to the de¬ 
signs of his enemies, the place of meeting 
was St. Edmund’s Bury. The duke arrived 
there without any suspicion of the mis¬ 
chief that was In store for him, an<I w.-ls 
inimedi.ately accused bef»>re the parliament 
of high treason. Upon this charge he was 
committed to prison, and shortly 
wards was foutid tliere dc.ail In his bed. It 
is true that his body was publicly exi)ose<l, 
anti that no marks of violence could be df'- 
Iccted; hut the same thing had occurred 
In the c.ases of Thomas of Womlstork, duke 
of Gloucester. lUchard the Second, and 
Edward the Second, yet does any reader 
of sane mind doubt that they were umr- 
dered? Or can any such reader doubt that 
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eiiis unfortttnate prinre was munlerM, 
tof>, h<s ejifinics fearlnjr that Jjls i)ul*nc 
execution, though tlie pervlllty of the par¬ 
liament M’ould Iiave surely sanctioned it, 
might Ite dangerous to their owm Interests? 
The death of the duke did not prevent cvr- 
tain of his suite, wlio were accused of 
lieing accoini>llces of his alleged treasons, 
from being tried, condemned, and partially 
executed. We say partially executed, he- 
I cause these unhappy men, who were or¬ 
dered to he hanged and quartered, were 
actually hanged, preparatory to the more 
hrutal pariof the sentence being executed; 
but just as they were cut down and the 
executioners preparing to perform their 
: more revolting task, orders arrived for that 
part of the sentence to he remitted, and 
surgical means to he taken for the resusci¬ 
tation of the victims. And this was actually 
done. 

The unhappy prince who thus fell a vic¬ 
tim to the raging ambUion of the cardinal’s 
party was a scholar and a man of Intellect, 
far superior to the rude age in which lie 
lived. Sir Thomas More gives a striking 
tliough whimsical Instance of his acute¬ 
ness of judgment. The duko while riding 
out one day chanced upon a crowd wliich 
liad gHtliered round an impostor, wlio al¬ 
leged (hat he, having been blind from his 
birth, had just then obtained his sight l)y 
toucliing tlie then famous shrine of St. 
Alban’s. Tlie duke, whose leaniing en¬ 
abled him to sec through and to despise 
the monkish Impostures wliich found such 
ready accept.ance with the multitude, high 
as well as low, condescended to ask this 
vagrant several qucsoltms, ajid, by way of 
testing his story, desired him to name the 
colours of the cloaks of the bystanders. 
Not perceiving tlie trap that was laid for 
him, the fellow answered with all the glib 
accuracy of a clothier commending iiis 
wares, when the duke replied, ' You are a 
Tcrj- knave, man, had you been horn l>liml, 
though a miracle had given you siglit, it 
Could not thus early have taught you accu- 
i-ately to distingulsli between colours,’and, 
riding away, he gave orders that tiir fla¬ 
grant impostor should he setin the nearest 
stocks as an example. 

It was generally considered tliat tlie 
queen, whose masculine nature had alrea<ly 
given lier great weight in the dominant 
party, had at least tacitly consented to the 
murder of thcunfortuinueGloucestcr. Tliis 
l>robahle supposition had caused her consi¬ 
derable unpopularity, and a circumstance 
iiowoccurred by which the III opinion of tlie 
people was much aggmvated. It would 
seem that thatarticle of Margaret’s marriage 
settlement which ceded Maine to her uncle 
was kept secret during the life of the duke 
of Gloucester, to whose opposition to the 
cardinal’s party it would of necessity have 
given additional weight. But the court of 
France now became so urgent for its im¬ 
mediate performance, that king Henry was 
Induced by Margaret and the ministers to 
despatch an autograpli order to thegoveinor 
of Mans, the capital of that province, to 
give up that place to Charles of Anj<.u. 
The governor, Sir Francis Swienne, strong¬ 


ly Interested in keeping his post, and pro¬ 
bably forming a shrewd judgement of the 
manner In vvhh-h the king had been induced 
to make such an order, flatly refused to obey 
it, and a Frencli army was forthwith led to 
the siege of the place by the celebrated 
Diinois. Even tlien Surlcnne ventured to 
hold out, but being wholly left without suc¬ 
cour from Normandy, where the duke of 
Somerset had forces, he was at length 
obliged to capitulate, and to give uj) not 
only Mans but ilio whole province, which 
thus Inglorlously was tnuisferred from 
England to Charles of Anjou. 

A.D. 1448.—The ill effects of the dis¬ 
graceful secret article did not stop here. 
Snrlenne, on being suffered to depart from 
Mans, had two thousand five hundred men 
with lilm, whom he led Into Normandy, na¬ 
turally expecting to be attached to the 
force of the duke of Somerset. But the 
duke, straitened in means, and tlierefore 
unwilling to have so large an addition to 
tlie multitude that already depended upon 
him, and being, besides, of tlie cardinal’s 
faction, and therefore angry at the disolus 
dience of Suricniie to the orders of the 
king, would not receive him. Thus sud¬ 
denly and entirely thrown on his own re¬ 
sources, Surienne, acting on tlie maxims 
common to the soldiery of his time, re¬ 
solved to make war upon ids own account; 
and as either the king of England or the 
king of France would be too potent and 
dangerous a foe, he resolved to attack tlie 
duke «if Brittany. Ileaccordingly marched 
his daring and destitute baud into that 
country, ravaged it in every direction, pos- 
so.ssed himself of tlie town of Fougcres 
and repaired, for ills dcfeiire, the dilapida¬ 
ted fortresses of rouiorson ami St. Jacques 
de Beavron. The duke of Brittany nniii- 
raily appealed for redress to his liege lord, 
tlie king of France; and Charles, glad of .an 
opportunity to fasten a plausible quarrel 
upon England, paid no attention to Somer¬ 
set’s disavowal alike of connection with 
the adventurer Sourienneand controul over 
his actions, but demanded com|)ens.ation 
for the dukeof Brittany, and put the grant¬ 
ing of th.at compensation wholly out of the 
question by fixing it at the preposterously 
large amount of one million six hundred 
crowns. 

A.D. 1449.—Payment of tnis sum ivas, in 
truth, the very last tiling that Charles 
would have desired. He liad ino.st ably 
employed bimself during the truce for a re¬ 
newal of war at its expiration, as soon ;us 
fortune should favour him witli an advan¬ 
tageous opening. While he had been thus 
employed, England had been dally growing 
weaker: faction dividing the court .and 
government, and poverty and suffering ren- 
der^g the peoplemoreaudmore indifferent 
'v?irs fiud c<>fM|iiosts, however 
brilliant. UnderfinrhoiministanrosCliarloa 

wdly seized upon the wrong done to the 
duke of Brittany by a private adventurer 
as an excuse for inA'ading Normandy, which 
he suddenly entered on foiirdifferent points 
with as many well-appointed armies, under 
the coummnd, respectively, of Charles in 
person, the duke of Brittany, the duke of 
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AleiiQon. and the numt of Donois. So 
sudden wj»s thoIrruntU.n of Charles, and so 
CAimplctoIf unprepfired were the Nommn 
?arrl9oii8 to resist him. that the French had 
onijrto appear before a place to cniiso Its 
surrender: and they at once, and at the 
mere expense of marchlni?, obtained pos¬ 
session of Vcmeun, Xoyent, aiatcnu Gall- 
iard. Pontcau de Mer, GIsnrs, Nantes, 
Vernon, Argentau, Llslcux, Fciamp, Cou- 
tnnccs, Holeslne, and P«>nt de L’Arche, an 
extent of territory which Jiad cost the En¬ 
glish Incalculable expense of both blood and 
treasure. 

• Thus suddenly and formidably beset, the 
duke of Somerset, governor of Normandy, 
found It utterly useless to endeavour to 
check the enemy In the field; so far from 
being able to raise even one numerous 
army for that puri*ose, his force was too 
scanty even to supply suRIclent garrisons; 
andyct, scanty as It was, far loo numerous 
for his still ntore limited moans of subsist¬ 
ing U. He mnscQUcntly threw blmsclf 
with such force as lie could Immediately 
commaml hito Uouen, hoping that he might 
maintain himself there until assistance 
coiild he sent to him from England. But 
Charles allowed no time for the arrival of 
such aid, hut presented himself with an 
army of fifty thousand men at the very 
gates of Uouen. The Inhabitants, already 
tUsaffectc<l to the English, now became 
driven to desperithm hy their dread of the 
sevorltlrs of the French, and tumultuously 
demanded that Somerset should instantly 
cnplculate In order to save them. Thus as¬ 
sailed within as well as from without, So¬ 
merset led Ills troops Into the castle, but 
finding it nntenablo he was at length 
nhllged to yield It, and to purchase permis¬ 
sion to retire to llarfieur by surrendering 
Aniucs, TnncArvDIe, Hoiifleur, and several 
other places in liiglicr Normandy ; agreeing 
to jiay the sum of fifty-six tliousandcrowns, 
and delivering hostages fur his faithful per¬ 
formance of ihe articles. Among the host¬ 
ages was the carl of Shrewsbury, the ablest 
Hiiglisli general In Fnitice ; and lie was 
now rondeinnccl to detention, and tc In- 
artlvlty at the very moment when his ser¬ 
vices wcrctheinost needed, hy the positive 
refusal of the governorof Honfteur to give 
ni> that place at tho order of Somerset. 
Honfleur also gave a refusal. Imi, after a 
smart tlefonce l>y sir Tiiotnas Cnrsotj, was 
at lengtli compelled tooi>en Its gates to the 
Freiicli under Duiiols. 

Succour at length arrived from England, 
Init only to the very !nsulllrlent number of 
four thousand men, who soon after they 
iantlcd were completely defeated at Four- 
mignl hy the count of Clermont. Somer¬ 
set, who had retired to Caen In hope of 
Hid, had now no choice but to Burrender; 
Kalalso was given up In exchange for tho 
lliicriv of the carl of Shrewshun'; and just 
one year after Charles’s first Irruption into 
Nonnandy the verj- last possession of the 
English In tliat province, the Important 
town of Cherbourg, was surrcnclercd. 

In Gulenne the like rapid progress was 
made bv the French under Dunols, who 
eiicmiitcrcd but little -Jimculiy even from 


the strongest towns, his artillery being of a 
very superior description. Borde.*\ux and 
Bayonne made a brave attempt at holding 
out, but no assistance being sent to them 
from England, they also were compelled to 
submit; and the whole provlnceof Gulenne 
was thus reunited to France after It had 
been held and battled for by the English 
for three hundred years. A faint effort 
was subsequently made, indeed, to recover 
Gulenne, but It was so faint that it utterlv 
failed, and war between England and 
France ceased as if hy their mutual con¬ 
sent, and without any formal treaty of 
peace or even truce. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

Ttte neion of Hexrt VJ. {concltuUd). 

A.D. 1450.—The affairs of England wore 
as threatening at home as they were dls- 
a-stmus abroad. Tlie court and the minis¬ 
terial factions gave rise to a thousand dis¬ 
orders among the people, besides habitu¬ 
ating them to the cxmiplacent auticipatlnn 
of disorders still miwcextreme and general; 
and it was now only too welt known that 
the king, hy whom both factions might 
otherwise have been kept In awe, was the 
mere and unresisting tool of those by 
whom be chanced to be surrounded. To 
add to the genera! distress, the cessation of 
the war In France, or, to speak more 
plainly, the Ignominious expulsion of the 
English from that country, had filled Eng 
land with hordes of able and needy men, 
accustomed to war, and ready, for the mere 
sake ol plunder, to follow any banner and 
support any cause. And a cause for the civil 
war which these needy desperadoes so ar¬ 
dently desired soon appeared In the preten¬ 
sions to the crown put forward hy Richard, 
duke of York. Descended hy his mother 
from the only daughter of the duke of Cla- 
rence,secomi son of Edward III., the duke 
claimed to stand bcf»>re king Henry, who 
was descended from the duke of Lancaster, 
the third son of Edward IM.; and his claim 
being thus cogent, and he being a brave 
and capable man. Immensely rich and con- 
nerred with numerous noble fatnilics, In¬ 
cluding the most potent of them all, thtt of 
the carl of tVestmorehand, whose daughter 
he had married, he could not fall to be a 
most fornitdahle opponent to so weak and 
incapable a king as Henry; and the daily 
increaslitg disorders, sufferings, and dis- 
rf»n tents of the natlon,promised ere long to 
afford him all tho opportunity he could re¬ 
quire of pressing his claimwltij advantage- 
Though parliament and the people at 
large were unwilling to make any sacrifices 
for the defence of the foreign interests of 
the nation, and could not or would not un¬ 
derstand that much more exertion and ex¬ 
pense are often necessary to preserve than 
to make conquests, they were not a jot the 
less enraged at the looses in Franco, which, 
though they mainly originated In the ces¬ 
sion of Maine to Charles of Anjou, were 
consummated through the rigid parsimony 
which withheld sui'plies and reinforce¬ 
ments when they were actually indispen- 
sublc. The cession of Maine to Cliarles ol 
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Anjou, coupled with his fast friendship 
with the kingpf France and ids active ex- 
Hi tlons in that prince's Interest, persuaded 
the English people that their queen was 
their enemy at heart, ami that her influence 
In the EnglisI) council was a chief cause of 
the English disgrace and loss. Already the 
partisans of the duke of York busied them¬ 
selves in preparing to kindle a civil war; 
attd already the murder of tdoucestor began 
to be avenged upoti Its aiitlior.^, not merely 
In tlte bitterness which it gave to the lia- 
tred of the people, but by the loss of the 
courageousauthority of the murdered duke, 
now so much needed successfully to op¬ 
pose York and his seditious partisans. 

The clamour acalnst the ministers and the 
! queen daily grew louder, and the name that 
was pronounced with the extremest and i 
most intense hate was that of SuiToik. I 
However the people may, by the dema-1 
gogues of their time ami country, be mis-1 
led to clamour against the great, It is a 
certain and an important truth tliat ti)c 
feelings and affections of the peo]>Ic are 
decidedly aristocratic. As the favourite 
jiilnistcr of the unpopular Margaret, as 
the dexterously uni)atriotfc ambassador I 
who to oblige her bad robbed England 
of Maine, and as the man most strongly 
suspected of having ))ri>ught about the 
juurder of Gloucester, Suffolk would under 
any clrcumsfunccs liavc been detested; 
but this detestation was lashed into some- 
tldng very like insanity by the considera¬ 
tion which was constantly recurring, tliat 
this noble, so powerful that he could aid 
ill murdering the nation's favourite ruler, 
and rob the nation to conciliate the favour 
of a princess who so lately was a stramrer 
to it, was a mere noble of yesterdav, tlic 
great grandson, merely, of a veritable 
trader! This considci-ation it was that 
added bitterness to every cliarge that was 
truly made agalmst him. ami this it wa« 
that caused not a few things to he ciiargcd 
against him of which he was wholly inno¬ 
cent. 

Suffolk's wealth, continually increasing 
as well managed wealth needs must he. was 
contrasted with the daily increasing i>enury ' 
of the crown, which caused tlic people to 
be sul)»ected to a thousand extortions. 
'Mule he was ooutinually growing more 
and more dazzling in liis prosperity, the 
crown, indebted to the cnonnons e.xtent of i 
372,000/., was virtually hankruj)!; and tlie i 

very provisions for the royal houscludcl were i 
obtained by arbitrary purveyance—so arbi- i 
trary, (bat it fell little short of open robbery i 
with violence. 

Aware of the genera! detestation In whicli i 
he was Iield, Suffolk, who, ai>art from all 1 
tlie mere exaggerations of tlie mob. was i 
a bold had man,’ endeavoured to forestal i 
any formal attack by the commons’ Iiouse h 
of parliimicnt. by rising in Ids place in the ' 
loids and loudly complaining of the calum- 1 
Ides that wore permitted to be uttered I 
against him, after he had lost his father and 1 
three brotners in the public service, and t 
had bhnself lived scvontceu years wholly r 
In service abroad, served the « ri*wn In just t 
Joublo that iinmhcr of cainpaigns, been 1 1 


P made prisoner, and paid his own heavy 

- ransom to tlie enemy. It was scandalous, 
1 he contended, that any one should dare to 
5 charge him with treachery and collusion 
? with foreign enemies after he had lliuslong 
f and faithfully served tlie crown, and been 
j rewarded by liigh lionours and Importanl 

- ofilccs. 

; Tliough Suffolk’s apf>logy for his conduct 
i w.as professedly a reply only to the ru- 

• incurs that wore currcntagainsl him among 

• tlie vulgar, the house of commons well uo- 
■ der.sto<»d his real object in making it to be 
, a desire to jirevcnt them from originating 

a formal charge against him ; and feeling 
tliemselvcs now in some soi t challenged 
and bound to do so, they sent up to the 
peers a cliarge of high treason against Suf¬ 
folk. Of this cliarge, which was very lor.g 
and divided Into a great numher of clauses, 
Hume tlius gives a summary 'They in¬ 
sisted that ho had persuaded the French 
king to invade England with an armed 
force. In onler to depose the king Henry, 
and to place on the throne his own son 
whom he intended to marry to Margaret 
the only daughter of Die late duke of 
Somerset, and for whom ho imagined ho 
would by that moans acquire a title to tho 
crown ; that he had conirihiitcd to tlie re¬ 
lease of the duke of Orleans, in tlie hopo 
Uiat that prince would assist king CJiarlcs 
m cxpelllne the English from Fraure and 
recovering full possession of his kingdom : 
that lie had afterwards encouraged that 
monarch to make open war on N^jmiandy I 
an<l Guienne, and had promoted his con¬ 
quests hy bctnyiiig the secrets of Eng¬ 
land, and obstructing the succours in¬ 
tended to be sent to tliose provinces; 
and tliat he had, witliout any imwers or 
permission, promised by trcaiv to cede the 
province of .Maine to Charles of Anjou, and 
had ceded it accordingly, wliich proved in 
the issue the chief cau.-c of the loss of Nor¬ 
mandy.’ 

Tliese charges were easily refuted by arc- 
solute and seir-posses<e<l man like Suffolk. 
As regards the cession of Maine, lie justlj 
cnougli said, that lie had (he concurrenco 
of Olliers of the council; but he took care 
not to add, that tliough that was an excel¬ 
lent reason %vliy he should not bo alone in 
bearing tlie punishment. It was no reason 
why lie should escape rnnlslmicnt alto¬ 
gether. With respect to his alleged inten¬ 
tions as to iiis son and Margaret of Soi ler- 
set, he more completely answered iliat 
charge by imintiiig nut that no title to the 
throne could possibly bo derived from 
M.argaret, who was herself not included in 
tlie parliamentary act of succession, and 
by confidently appealing to inanvpeer< pro 
sent to bear witness tliat he ha'd intetided 
to marry his son to one of tlie earl of War¬ 
wick’s co-l)ciresses, and Iiad only iiecn mo- 
vented from doing so by the dcatli of tj.at 
lady. As if they were themselves ecnscuMia 
that the particulars of their drst charge i 
were too vague and wild to be successful, 
the commons sent up to the lords a sre-md 
accusation, in which, among many other 
evil doings, SiifTolk was cliarge*! with Im¬ 
properly obtaining excessive gmiiis from 
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the crown, with einl>ealing the public 
money, and with coufening oIHccs ui>on 
Improper i>crsons, anU Improperly using 
bis Inttucnce to defeat the due execution of 
the laws. 

Tho court now hecame alarmed at the 
evident detenuinntlor, of the commons to 
follow up tho proceedings against Suffolk 
with rigour, and an extraordinary expedient 
was hit upon for the purpose of saving him 
from the worst. The peers, both spiritual 
and temporal, were summoned to the king's 
presence, and Suffolk being ilien produced 
denied tho charges mado ng^iinst him, but 
submitted to the king’s mercy ; wheu the 
king pronounced that tlie first charge was 
untrue, and that as to the second, Suffolk, 
having submitted to mercy, should be ba¬ 
nished for five years. Tills expedient was 
far too transparent to deceive the enemies 
of Suffolk, who clearly saw that it was 
merely intended to send lilm out of the way 
until the danger was past, and then to re¬ 
call him and restore him to authority. But 
kheir hatred was too Intense to allow of their 
being thus ca.slly baflled In their purpose; 
and they hired the captain of a vessel and 
some of his fellows, who suritrlsed Suffolk 
near Dover, as ho was making for Prance, 
beheaded him, and threw his body Into the 
sea. 

Greatly ns Suffolk had been favoured 
by ciueon Margaret, It was not deemed cx* 
pedlent to take any ste|>s to bring his 
murderers to jusilce, lest In the cnoniry 
more should be discovered than would con¬ 
sist with the possibility of the qocen and 
tlic house of commons keeping np any 
longer even the simulation of civility and 
good feeling. 

Tliough the duke of York w*as In Ireland 
during the wlude of the proceedings against 
Suffolk, and therefore could not directly be 
coniicctcd Willi tlR'in, Margaret and her 
friends did not the loss suspect him of evil 
designs against them, aud were by no means 
blind t«» Ills aspiring views to the crown; 
nor did they fall to cx)nncctbim with an in¬ 
surrection which just now lirote out under 
the direction of one Cade. This man, who 
was a native of Ireland, but whose crimes 
bad obliged him for a consldcrahlc time to 
find shelter In France, posscsse<l great re¬ 
solution and no small share of a rude hut 
showy ability, well calculated to Imi'ose 
upon the iiiullitude. Ilctiirningto England 
just as the popular discontent was at Its 
highest, he took the name of John Morti¬ 
mer, wishing himself to bo takoi for a son 
of sir Jolin .Mortimer, who very early In the 
present reign l»ad Iwen sentenced to death 
by tho parllanient, upon an Indictment of 
high treason, wholly nnsupporied by par¬ 
liament, and moat iniquituusly, on the part 
of Gloucester and Bedford, allowed to be 
executed. Taking up the popular outcry 
against the queen and minister, this Cade 
set himself up as a redresserof grievances; 
and partly from his own plausible talents, 
Imt chlelly from the charm of the very popu¬ 
lar name he had assumed, he speedily found 
himself at tho head of upwanls of twenty; 
thousand men. I magining that a ver)- small. 
ti^rc^'- would suQlcc to put down wUat was 


af 

considered hut a vulgar riot, the court sent 
sir Humphrey Stafford with a mere handful 
of men upon that errand; hut sir Humphrey 
wa.s attacked by Cade near Sevenoaks, hl$ 
little force cut up or scattered, and himself 
slain. Emboldened by this success. Cade 
now marched his disorderly band towards 
London aud encamped upon Blackheaih, 
whence he sent a list of obvious grievances 
of which he demanded the correction ; but 
solemnlyprotested that be and his followers 
would h»y down their arms and disperse, 
the moment these grievances should be 
remedied, and lord Say, the treasurer, aiid 
Cromer, the sheriff of Kent, against both of 
whom he had a malignant feeling, should 
be eundignly punished for suiidr}' malver¬ 
sations with which he strongly clinrgcd 
them. Confining his demands within these 
iMmnds, and taking care to prevent his fel¬ 
lows from plundering London,whence he re¬ 
gularly withdrew them at nightfall, he wiis 
looked upon with no animosity, at least, by 
the generality of men. who knew that many 
of tJie grievances liesi*okeof really existed. 
But when the council, seeing that there 
was at least a passive feeling in favour of 
Cade, withdrew with the klug to Kenil¬ 
worth, In Wnnvickshire, Cade so far lost 
sight of his professed moderation os to put 
lord Say and Cromer to death without even 
the form of a trial. As soon as he had thus 
set thecxampleof illegal violence he lost 
nil his previous controul over themob,who 
now conducted themselves so Infamously 
towards the citizens of London, that they, 
aided by a parly of soldiers sent »>y lord 
Scales, governor of tiie Tower, resisted 
tliem, and the rebels were completely de¬ 
feated with very great slaughter. This se¬ 
vere repulse so far lowered the spirits of 
the Kentish mob, that tlioy gladly retired j 
to their homes on receiving a pardon from i 
the archbl.-ihop of Cmiterbury, who also 
filled tlie office of chancellor. As soon as 
it could solely he done, this pardon was 
jironounccd to be null and void, upon the 
ground that It had been extorted by vio 
lence; many of the rebels were seized ojid 
executed, and Cade bimscif, upon whose 
head a reward was set, was killed by a geii- 
tiemnn named Arden, while eodeavouriog 
to conceal liimself in Sussex. 

Many circumstances concurred to lead 
the court to suspect that this revolt had 
been privately set on foot l)y the duke of 
York, to facilitate ills owndesignsui>on the 
crown : and as ho was now retuniing from 
Ireland, they imagined that be was about 
to follow up the experiment, and accord¬ 
ingly Issued an order, in the name of the 
Imbecile Henry, to oppose his return to 
England. But the duke, who was far too 
wary to hasten his measures In tlic way his 
enetnics anticipated, converted all their 
fears and precautions Into ridicule, by cool¬ 
ly hoJiding w’ilb no other attendants tbaii 
hlS ordinary retinue. But as the fears of 
bis enetnies bad caused tbem to betra.v their 
real feelings towards him, he now resolved 
to proceed at least one step towards bis 
ultimate design.s. Hitherto his title had 
been spoken of by his friends only In 
whispers among themselves, but be now 
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tntliorised tbeio opeoly to urge it at all 
times and in all places. 

Tlie partisans of tlie reigning king and 
of the aspiring duke of York, respectively, 
had eacli very plausible arguments; and 
though men's minds wore pretty equally 
divided as to iliclr resi>ective claims, the 
eui>erIorIty which York had as to the fa¬ 
vour of powerful nohieineii seemed to be 
more than counterbalanced by the posses¬ 
sion, by the royal party, not only of all au¬ 
thority of the laws, but also of that * tower 
of strength,’ * the king’s name.’ On the 
side of the crown, besides the advantages 
to which we have already alluded, there 
were ranged the earl of Northunil>erIand 
and the earl of Westmoreland, and these 
two nobles carried with them all the power 
and Influence of the nortbcni counties of 
Kngland; and besides these two great men, 
the crown could reckon upon the duke of 
Somerset and his brother the duke of 
Exeter, the duke of nuckingham, the carl 
of Shrewsbury, the lords Clifford, Scales, 
governor of the Tower, Audley, and a long 
list of nobles of less note. 

A.D. 1451.—The party of tl)e duke of 
York was scarcely less strong; hut so far 
had arts and literature begun to show their 
civilising effects, that instead of Instantly 
and flcrcely flying to arms, the hostile par¬ 
ties seemed inclined to struggle rather by 
art than force. The duke of York was the 
more inclined to this plan, l>ecause lie ima¬ 
gined he bad power enough In the parlia¬ 
ment to deprive the weak Henrj’ of the 
presence and support of his friends; in 
which case he would have but little diffi¬ 
culty in causing the succession to he al¬ 
tered by law, or even in inducing Henry to 
abdicate a throne which he was obviously 
and lamentably unfit to fill. 

Nor did the parliament which now met 
fail to confirm York’s hopes; the first stc|) 
taken by the house of commons was to pe¬ 
tition the king to dismiss from about his 
person the duke of Somerset, the duchess 
of Suffolk, the bishop of Chester, lord Dud¬ 
ley, and sir John Sutton, and to forbid them 
on any pretence to approach within twelve 
miles of the co.urt. The king agreed to 
banish all named, save the lords, fora whoie 
year, unless, as the answer written for him 
very significantly said, lie should need their 
services In the suppression of rebellion. 
Still farther to sliow his sense of the tem¬ 
per of the lower house, tlie king—or rather 
his friends—refused to consent to a bill of 
attainder against the late duke of Suffolk, 
though It had passed through alt the par¬ 
liamentary stages. 

A.D. 1452—The mere demonstration thus 
made by the house of connnons.even though 
It had proved but partially successful, was 
sufficient to encourage the duke to more 
open advances, and he issued a proclama¬ 
tion demanding a tliorough reform of the 
govenimcul, and esjiecially the removal of 
the duke of Somerset from all office and 
authority; and he then marched upon Lon¬ 
don with an army of ten thousand men. 
Greatly popular as he knew himself to be 
in London, where he counted upon an af¬ 
fectionate welcome and a considerable 


I addition to his force, he was astounded ic 
find the gates fast closed against him. 
1 bcarccly knowing how to act under such 
, unexpected and untoward circumstances, 
1 he retreated Into Kent, wliither he was 

• closely pursued by the king at the head of 
j a far superior army. In the king’s suite 
- were Salisbury, Warwick, and many more 
i fjist friends of the duke of York, who pro- 

• bably thus attended the king In hope of 

• serving York as mediators, or even, should 

• an action take place, turning the fortune 
I of the day by suddenly leading their forces 
; to his side. A parley ensued, and Sonier- 
^ set was ordered Into arrest to nwait a i>ar- 

llamentary trial, and York, whom the court 
did not as yet dare to assail, was ordered to 
; confine himself to his secluded house at 
Wlgmore in Herefordshire. 

Cool and circumspect as he was resolute 
the duke of York lived quietly In this re¬ 
tirement for some time, but was at length 
called from It by the torrent of popular In¬ 
dignation against the ministers, which fol¬ 
lowed a new and utterly abortive attempt 
to reconquer Gascony; in which attempt, 
besides a vast number of men, tlie English 
lost their dcserx’ediy beloved general the 
carl of Shrewsbury, who fell in battle at the 
age of more than eiglity years. This event, 
Jind thequecn giving birth to a son, which 
did away with the hope great numbers hud 
entertained that York might wait and suc¬ 
ceed to Henry quietly and as next heir 
urged the Yorkists beyond all farther power 
of their chief to control them; and Henry 
being, by an Illness, now rendered too com¬ 
pletely Imbecile even to apiiear to rule the 
queen and her council were obliged to yield 
to the torrent of popular feeling, and they 
consented to send Somerset to the Tower 
-he being now hated even more than Suf¬ 
folk had formerly hecn-and to api.uint the 

duke of York lieutenant of tlic kingdom. 
The friends of the duke of York might 
natunally enough, desire to see him in a 
situation so favourable to his and their 
ultimate views : but tlie duke’s conduct 
wholly disappointed any expectations ihev 
might have formed of decisive measures on 
his part, as he f.alrly and moderately exerted 
tlic proper authority of his office, and no 
more. 

A.D. 1455.—Margaret and her friends 
however well pleased to profit by the duke’s 
moderation, showed no intention ,.f imi- 
tating It. On the contrary, the king rero- 
\crmg sufficiently to be again put forward 
in putihc a.Mf ariing from his own free 
will was made t<. annul the appoiiuinent 
or ><>rk, to release Somerset from tlie 
Tower, and give him bark all his former 
power. Even the inodei-ailon of York was 
no longer able to avoid open extremities 
as It was clear, from the Inusty annulling of 
his commission, tliat he was imi .safe from 

brought into 

diniculty for having ever consontrd to ac¬ 
cept It. But even now, ihouL^li Ijc called 
Ins forces about him and placed himself at 
their head, he made no (lahn to the crown, 
hut liiuited his demands to a rrfciritiatii)n 
of iho government and UiMiiissal of the oh 
noxious ministry. 
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The hostile forces met near St. Alban's, 
and In the battle which ensued the York¬ 
ists gained the victory, thclrcnemieslosing 
6,000 men. Including the detested Somerset, 
the earl of Northumberland, the earl of 
Stafford, eldest son of the duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, the lord Clifford, and many other 
leading men of the party. The prisoners, 
ton, were numerous, and, chief of all, the 
!tlng was among them. His o\vn utter Im¬ 
becility and the mild lemperof the duke of 
York saved tiK* unfortunate Henry from all 
annoyance. The duke showed him every 
possible rospcctand tenderness; and thougn 
he availed himself of his good fortune to 
exert all the kingly authority, while still 
leaving unclaimed the empty title of king, 
Henry was little Inclined to quarrel wltlj 
an arnngement which saved him from 
what he most of all detested, exertion aud 
‘rnuhlc. 

The moderate ortimld policy of the duke 
)f York, and the s|t]rit and ability with 
which Margaret kept togellior her weak¬ 
ened party, prevented farther Woodshed 
for a time, even after this battle had com¬ 
menced the dread war of ‘ the roses; * in 
which, besides innumcriblc skirmishes, 
twelve pitched battles were fought upon 
English ground, and which for thirty long 
years divided families, desolated the lanil, 
and caused a loss of life of which some 
notion may he formed from the simple fact 
that among the slain were no fewer than 
eighty i>rlnccs of the blood! Tlic parlia¬ 
ment, seeing the disinclination of the duke 
of York to grasp the scci'lrc which seemed 
80 nearly within his roach, shaped Its pro¬ 
ceedings accordingly ; and wliilc, by grant¬ 
ing an Indemnity to tlie Yorkists and re¬ 
storing the duke to his oillce of lieutenant 
or protector of the klng<lom, they renewed 
their oath of allegiance to tlie unconscious 
and imbecile king, they limited York’s ap¬ 
pointment to thetime when the king's son, 
who was now made princeof "VValcs, sliould 
attain his majority. This parliament also 
did good service by revoking all the Im¬ 
politic and extensive grants which had 
been made since the death of the late klmr, 
ntid which were so extensive that they had 
mainly caused the excessive poverty Into 
which the crown liad fallen. 

A.D. Margaret was of too stem 

and eager a nature to neglect any of the 
I opportunities of strcngtlienlng her party 
wlUch wore afforded by the singular mode¬ 
ration or indecision of York, The king 
having a temporary lucid Interval—for his 
real disease was a sort of Idiotcy—she took 
advantage of the duko's absence to parade 
her unfortunate and passive husband be¬ 
fore tlie I'arliamctit, and to make lilm de¬ 
clare his intention of resuming his autho¬ 
rity. Unexpected as tills proposal was, 
York’s friends were wholly unprepared with 
any reasonable argument against it; and, 
Indeed, many of them, being suffcrer.sfrom 
the recent resmnptlon of the crown grants, 
were greatly disgusted with their leader on 
that account. The king w.as accordingly 
pronounced in possession of his proper 
authority ; and V<.rk, constant to Ills inodc- 
ratr or temporising polity, laid down his 


olbce without a struggle or even a com 
plaint. 

A.D. 1457.—Tlie king, or rather Margaret, 
being thusagain in full possession of power, 
tlie court went to passa season at Coventry, 
where York and the earls of Warwick and 
Salisbury were Invited to visit the king. 
They were so unsuspicious of the real mo¬ 
tive of this liiviuition that they readily 
accepted it, and were actually on the road 
when they were informed of Margaret’s 
intention certainly to seize upon their per¬ 
sons and, not improh.ably, to put them to 
death. On receiving this startling intelli¬ 
gence the friends separated, to prepare for 
an open defence against the open violence 
which, it seemed probable, Margaret would 
resort to on Hudlng her treachery dis¬ 
covered ami disappointed ; York retiring 
to Wigmore, Siillsbury to his noble place 
at Mlddlcham in Yorkshire, and Warwick 
to Calais, of whicli he had been made go¬ 
vernor after tlie battle of St. Alhaji's, and 
which was cs|)cclaUy valuable to the York¬ 
ist cause, inasmuch as it contained the only 
regular military body whicli England then 
su|>ported. Even now York was not In- 
rllned to proceed to extremities ; and as 
Margaret on her part was doubtful as to 
the sufllcienry of hermilitarystrength,and 
well aware of the very great extent to which 
the popular sympathies were enlisted on 
the side or York, a pause ensued, of which 
•Jhmrcbicr, archbls)ioi> of York and some 
Ollier sincere lovers of their country, avail¬ 
ed themselves, to attempt a mediation by 
whic h the people might be spareil the ruin¬ 
ous and revolting horrors of civil war, 

A.D. 1458.—Tlie humane endeavour of 
those personages so far succeeded, that the 
leaders of botii parties agreed to meet in 
, London for a solemn and public reconcilia¬ 
tion : but the very manner of their meet¬ 
ing, notwithstanding tlie avowed purpose 
of It, was sufficient to have convinced all 
accurate observers of the little reliance that 
could be placed upon the friendfj- feelings 
of either party. Both came numerously 
attended, and both kept their attendants 
near tliem, and In the same close watch 
and serried distribution as would be ol>- 
served in hostile armies encamped upon 
the same ground at evening, preparatory 
for the bloodshed and the struggle of the 
morrow. 

Thniigli this mutual jealousy and dread 
augured but ill for the permanence of a 
friendship declared under such clrcum- 
stanres, the terms between the opposing 
parties were arranged without much difll- 
cultv and wholly without strife ; and the 
hollow pc.ice liaving been fully arranged, 
the parties went in solemn procession to 
St. Paul’s, tlint their union might be evident 
to the penpletYork gallantly leading by 
the hand his truculent and implacable enc- 
mv Margaret, and each of the couples who 
followed them in the prorossion being 
composed of a leading man of the opposing 
parties respectively. 

A.D. M5D.—The peace thus patched np 
was of cxactlv the fr.ii! tenure that roiglu 
have been anticipatecL The trlvialaccldent 
of a retainer of the carl of Wanvick being 
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insulted led toa general bi*awl, swords were 
drawn, the Qght become serious, and tlie 
royal parly being the more numerous, War¬ 
wick only saved his own life by ilying to 
Calais. This originally petty affair put an 
cud to peace; both parties took off their 
masks; everywhere the diu of preparation 
was beard, and it become evident even to 
those who most desired peace for their 
country, that a civil war was now wholly 
Inevitable. 

The earl of Salisbury having raised a con¬ 
siderable force, was making hasty marches 
to form a junction with the duke of York, 
when he was overtaken at BInre heath. In 
Staffordshire, by a much larger party of 
the royalists under the lord Audley. Salis¬ 
bury's numerlciil inferiority was fully com¬ 
pensated by Ills superiority of judgement. 
To rciich him the royalists had to descend 
a steep bank and cross a stream. Sallsiiury 
caused his men to retreat as if alarmed at 
their enemies' numbers ; and Audley, fall¬ 
ing into the snare, gave his vanguard the 
word to chargeanU led tlicm In full pursuit.' 
As the vanguard reached the side of tlie ' 
rivulet, Siili^lmry suddenly faced about, 
and having only to deal with a body Inferior 
to his own, put it completely to the rout, 
the remniniiig body of the royalists, in¬ 
stead of liastcnlng over to supjiort their 
comrades, betaking themselves to Uight in 
good earnest. 

York’s post wasat Ludlow,In Shropshire, 
and thither Salisbury now tnarcbod his 
troops, wliose spirits were heightened .and 
confinued by their victory. Soon after his 
arrival York received anewaccesslon to his 
numbers, the earl of Warwick joining him 
with a body of veterans from the garrison 
at Calais. York was naturally deligliicd 
with this accession of disciplined men, 
who, under ordinary' circumstances, must 
necessarily have been of immense import- 
ance; but tlieir commander, sir Andrew 
Trollope, turned their presence into ac.a- 
lamltyln.'iteadof an advantage to theduke’s 
cause. The royal army arrived in sight of 
the Yorkists, and a general action was to 
take place on the morrow, when sir An¬ 
drew, under cover of the niglit, basely led 
his veterans over to tlie king. The mere 
loss of a large and disciplined body of men 
was the least mischief this treachery did to 
York. It spread a perfect panic of susjd- 
cion and dismay tlirougli the canij>; tlie 
very leaders could no longer rely upon each 
other's good faitli; hope and confidence 
fled, and the Yorkists determined to se[>a- 
rale and await some more favourable st.ite 
of thiugs before putting tlicir cause to tbe ' 
hazard of a jdtehed battle. Tlie duke of York 
retired to Irel.and, where lie was universally < 
beloved, and Warwick returned to Calais, ; 
where he was from time to time joined bv j 
largo reinforcements; York’s friends who i 
remained in England continuing to rerruit 
for him as zealously as tliough his cause i 
had sustaioed no check from the recent ^ 
treason- , 

A.D. 1400,—Having coinplelod his own ] 
preparations, and being SHtisfleU from the i 
advjcosof his friends in England that he \ 
might rely upon a considerable rising of i 




i tho people In his favour, Warwick now 
j sailed from Calais with a large and well- 
- equipped army, and, after capturing some 
) of tlie royal vessels at sea. landed in safety 
i on tlieco.astof Kent, accompanied by the 
r earl of March, tho eldest son of tlie duke 
i of York, and the earl of Salisbury; and on 
) his road to London he was joined by tlio 

• archl)i.ehop of Canterbury, lord Cobhani, 
' and other powerful nobles and gentlemen. 

Tlie city of London eagerly opened its 

• gates to Warwick, whose numliers dally lu- 
i creased so much, tliat he was able with 
, confidence to advance to Norlliaiiipton to 

meet tlie royal army. The buttle com- 
' meiiccd furiously on both sides, l.ut was 
sjicedily decided. Tlie royalists wlio had 
lately been benefited by tieason were now 
sufferers from it; ilio lord (h ey of lludiin, 
wlio liad tlio command of its vanguanl, 
leading the whole of ids troops over to tlio 
Yorkists. A universal panicspread through 
tlie royalists by tliis base treacliery, and 
tlie battle became a rout. Tlie slaughter 
among the nobility was tremendous, and 
included tlie duke of Buckingham, the earl 
of Slirewsbury. lord Egreiiioiit, sirWiliiain 
Lucie, and iiiaiiyoiliergallantonicers. The 
loss of the common soldiery’ on tlie royal 
side was eoinparatively trilling ; tho eari of 
Warwick and his colleagues directing ttio 
Yorkists, both in the batticaiid in tlieeli.ase, 
to spare the soldiery, but to give no quarter 
among the leaders. 

The unhaiipy Hetiry, who was f.ar more 
fit for the quiet seclusion of some wellKir- 
dcred country abode, was by ihe compul¬ 
sion of his imperious wife a spectator of 
this battle, and was taken prisoner; hut 
botli policy .and good fceliiigled the Yorkist 
leaders to sliow every resjiectand kindness 
to one whose greatest misfortune was his 
being a king, and whose greatest fault wa? 
a dise.ise of tlie brain ; wliose patient and 
simple bearing, moreover, had won him tlie 
tender i>ity of his people. 

Warwick niarrhed with liis royal captive 
to London, where the duke of York shortly 
afterwards arrived from Ireland, and a par- 
)ianic]it was suniinoiieil in the king*s name 
to meet at Westminster on tlie 7tli of Oc¬ 
tober. Tlie real or .affected scruples of 
^ork were now wliollyat an end, and ho 
had determined to bring forward for the 
first time .an open and positive claim to the 
tbronc. But even now he would only do 
so through the medium of a farce wliich 
one c.aimot read of witliout feeling soim*- 
thinglike contempt for him, in splwof the 
remarkable ability of his g'cncrnl conduct, 
riiough the archbishop of Canterbury knew 
the intentions of York fully as well as (he 
duke himself knew them, that prelate on 
string him enter the house of lords and 
advance towards the throne, asked him 
in a low tone, wlietlier he had as yet paid 
his respects to the king ; and York an¬ 
swered—as the prelate well knew that he 
was to answer—that he knew of no one to 
whom he owed the resi>ect due to tiial title. 
How two grave men could unblushingjy 
perform this scene of needless mockery, or 
how they could perform it unchecked by 
the indignant and coutemiiluous laughter 
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of tlieir fellow peers, li really Is not easy lo 
liimglne. 

Havingby this ridiculous scene made all 
the preparation that he could desire, the 
duke placed himself close to the throne, 
and addressed a long speech to the peers in 
advocacy of hisown rigbtto the throne, and 
In comment upon the treason and cruelty 
by which the house of Lancaster had usurp¬ 
ed and kept possession of IL So unneces¬ 
sary was the farce with which theduke had 
thought tit to preface this suitement, so 
well prepared were at least the majority of 
the peers present to hear It, that they pro- 
ceeded to take the subject Into consldeni- 
tlou as coolly as their descendants of the 
present day would resolve themselves inti> 
a committee for the consideration of a 
turnpike bill. The duke probably was not 
very well pleased with the excess of this 
coolness; for the spot upon which he had 
placed himself and his bearing tlirougb- 
out the scene go to show, that he expectt'«l 
tliat the peers would l»y acclamation place 
him upon the throne against which he 
leaned. 

The lords having Invited the Icadfjig 
members of the lower bouse to abl them 
In the Investigation of the cl:klm of tlie 
duke of York, objcctlotis were made to. It, 
grounded on former parliamentary settle¬ 
ments of the succession, and upon the fact 
that the duke, who had always borne the 
arms of York, now claimed through the 
house of Clarence; but to b<ith these ob¬ 
jections the duke’s friends replied by al¬ 
leging the prevailing power and great ty¬ 
ranny of the Lancastrians ; and the peers, 
whom this roi)|y satisfied—as, no doubt, 
had been duly agreed upon long before 
they met In the house—fwoceeded to de¬ 
termine that the title of the duke of York 
was beyond donbt jnst and imlcfeaslble, 
but that !u Consideration of Henry having 
worn the crown duriug thirty-eight year.®, 
he should continue to do so during the re¬ 
mainder of his life, tlic duke acting during 
that time as regent. The lords further de¬ 
termined tliat the duke should succeed to 
the throne at Henry's decease; that any 
attempts upon his life should be equally 
tre.'ison with attempts on the life of the 
king; and that this new settlement of the 
crown should be flnal, and utterly abrogate 
and annul the settbunent made previously. 
The duke was well contented with this 
niodemtc settlenicnt of the (fuestlon ; the 
weak-minded and ca))llve king had of 
c^iurse no power to oppose it; and this 
transfer of the settlement was agreed to 
by the whole parliament with less excite¬ 
ment than a trivial p.arty question has 
often caused since. 

invested with the regency, and also hav¬ 
ing the king’s person in his power, York 
was now king In all but iianie: but he too 
well understood the audacious and able 
spirit of queen Margaret, to deem himself 
jK-nnanently In pjisi^esslon as long as she 
remaltied In tlic kingdom and at liberty. 
Anxious to gother Into his power, that be 
mlglii either Imprison or lianish her, he 
sent her, In the name of her husband, a 
sutiiMions to join him in London. Bui 


Margaret, who was busy raising forces in 
Scotland aud the north of England, by pro- 
mislng to the bravest and most turbulent 
men In those parts the spoiling of all the 
country north of the Trent, lusiead of com¬ 
plying with this summons, unfurled the 
royal standard, and. showing herself at the 
head of twenty thousand men, prepared 
to fight yet another battle against York In 
despite of disadvantageous fortnne. Wlie- 
ther from some' unHocouiiiable want of 
judgement on the part of the duke, orfron; 
theeiceedlngiwpularity of Margaret among 
the luhabitants of the north, causing him 
to be wantonly misled as to her resources, 
theduke with only five thousand men march¬ 
ed against Margaret’s army, as though he 
had merely to put down an ordinary revolt 
of an undisciplined handful of men. A 
fatal error, from whatever cause It arose! 
The duke had already lod his little army as 
far os Wakofiebl, In Yorkshire, before he 
discovered his error just in time to tljrow 
himself into &indal castle, in that neigh¬ 
bourhood ; and even uow he might have 
been safe liad he not been guiityof a se¬ 
cond error, for which no one l>ut himself 
could possibly be blamed. He was urged 
by the carl of Salisbury and Hie rest of the 
friends whoacconipmued him, to keep close 
within the eristic until his son, the carl of 
March, could arrive from the borders of 
Wales, where he was levying troops, and 
thus, when iic liad something like un equa¬ 
lity as to nnmiicrs, to descend into the 
plain and give tlie queen battle. This pru¬ 
dent council the duke with inconceivable 
fully rejected, upon the ridiculous plea that 
he should Im* for everdlsgniced »ts a soldier 
were he to remain shut ui> W’ithlu a for¬ 
tress because tlircatened by a woman. 
Now the duke must full well have known, 
that, spirited and sanguinary as Margaret 
most undouiitedly was, she was In merely 
the nominal command of her army ; that 
she was aided by c«nninaiidcrs of whoso 
talents it would be no disgrace to him to 
show his respect: and tliat.flnally, her force 
outnuinbored bis in tlie ovcnvhelniltig pro¬ 
portion of four to one. But tiio truth was, 
that the duke had more courage as a knight 
than judgement as a coininander; and, in 
spite of all that could be s^iid by his real 
and judicious friends, lie obstinately per¬ 
sisted in descending to the neighbouring 
plain and giving battle to the queen. As 
might have been anticipated, the royalists 
availed themselves of their vast numerical 
su|>eriority, and at the coimnencenieiit of 
tlie action detached a considerable body to 
fall upon the rear of iheduke’s force. This 
mantEuvre liastened the event, wliich wo® 
not doubtful even from the commence¬ 
ment ; the Duke's army was totally routed, 
and hebimscif was among the number of 
tlie slain. 

That Margaret shouM chooseto resist the 
duko w.as natural, even aiutri from any 
doubt she might b.avcfeltos to the supe¬ 
riority of his Claim to that of tier husband; 
but her conduct after the battle showed • 
depraved and virulent feeling, which was 
at once unwomanly and of evil augury to 
the i'cople in the event of her ever being 
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nnnly fixed In power. The body of her 11- complete rout of the Yorkists, two thou- 
lustrlous opponent, whoso triumph would s.iml three hundred of wiioiii jerished ou 
have been secure some years before had lie the field. Many Yorkists also were taken 
chosen to push hlspowerto extremity, was prisoners, as was the uiihajipy king, who 
found among the slain ; and this disgust- had been taken to the battle by Warwick, 
iiiglyunfemlninequeen had the head struck and who, in falling again iiiio the power of 
off and ofllxcd to the gate of York castle, a Ills queen, could scarcely so properly he salt! 
l>ai>er crown being first placed upon tlie to be rescued as to be taken j>risoner. Un- 
ghastly head. In bitter and brutal mockery happy priiicel Into whose hands soever 
of the duke's unsuccessful endeavours, he might pass, the weakness of his mind 
Margaret’s brutal temper seems to have rendered him but the mere tool and pr<y 
Influenced her friends. The young carl of text of his possessors, who hurried him 
Uutland.son of the duke of York, and tlien hither and iliiihor, now vexing ills dull In- 
only seventeen years old, being taken prl- tellcct with the subile .s<*lienies of party, 
soiuT and led into the presence of lord and now scirtllug his tame and timor<ms 
Clifford, was by that nobleman’s own hand spirit with the bloody scenes and rude 
put to death. This dastardly butchery of a alarms of war. 

mere boy is accounted for by the historians Margaret here gave a new proof of her 
on the ground of Clifford’s own father hav- sanguinary temper. Lord DonvlUe, who 
Ing perished In the battle of St. Alban’s! had been entrusted with the care of tlie 
As though that could have been any justi- king’s person during the battle, was rather 
Dcation of his present butchery of a young agreeable to ibe weak j>riuce, who, on the 
prince who at the time of that battle was defeat of the Yorkists, begged this noble- 
uarely twelve years old I Another lllustrl- man to remain, and assured him of partlon 
ous victim was the carl of Salisbury, who and protection. But 5l.irgaivt, as soon as 
being severely wounded was taken prisoner, the confusion of battleallowcd her to inter- 
carried to Pontefract, and there beheaded. fere, ordered him to be beheaded; and a 
This battle was a terrible loss to the similar doom w'ns inflicted ujion sirTlioinas 
Yorkists, upwards of three thousand of Kyriel, who had greatly dlstlnguisljcd him- 
whom perished, besides the duke. That self during the wars in France, 
prince was only fifty years of age when he Before Slargaret c<mld turn tlie victory 
fell, and was rcastmahly looked upon byhis she thus abused toany practical advaniage, 
p.'irty as being likely to be their support and the young duke of York rapidly ai'proached 
ornament for many years. lie was sue- her; and as slve w.as sensible of her disad- 
ceeded In his title and pretensions by his vantages In being between his army and 
eldest son, Edward; besides whom he left London, where he was so poimlar, she has 
two other sons, Beorge and Richard, and lily retreated northward; while Edward, 
three daughters, Anne, Elizabeth,and Mar- whom slie but narrowly avoided, and 
fffirct. whose army was far more nunienms than 

A.D. 1461.—Immediately after this action hers, entered London in triumph, to the 
the able and active, though cruel, Mar- great delight of his party. Finding his 
garct marclied with the main body of her cause so numerously supported by the Lon- 
aruiy against the earl of Warwick, who doners, and greatly elated by the cordial 
was left In command of the main body gratulatlons which they bestowed upon 
of the Yorkists at London ; while she him, which hcdoubtlcss owed fully asiuuch 
sent a dctaclimcnt under Jasper Tudor, to his youth, the elegance of his person, 
earl of Pembroke, and half brother to her and his kindly though courtly aildress, 
unfortunate husband, against Edward the he determined to cast aside all the hcslta- 
new duke of York, who was still on the tlon and delay which Jiad proved so fatal 
Welsh border. The carl of Pembroke and to his father, to assume the throne In de- 
the duke of York met at Mortimer’s cross, spite of Henry's existence, and m maintain 
in Herefordshire, when the carl was com- his assumptlou by treating as traitors and 
plctely routed with the loss of nearly four rebels all who should venture to oppose it 
thousand men ; the remainder of Ills force As, however, he was desirous of having at 
being scattered in all directions, and he least tlie appearance of the national con- 
hlmselfhavlng no small difficulty in making sent to his cl.'iims, and as the appealing to 
good his retreat. His Lather, sir Owen parlhament would be infinitely too tediou« 
Tudor, who accompanied him to this disas- for his Impatience, and might even give 
trous hattle, was still less fortunate. He time for some fatal bar to arise to his sue- 
was taken prisoner and led Into the pro- cess, he aflscmbled his army and a great 
sence of the duke of York, who Instantly multitude of tlie I.ondonors in St.John's 
ordoved blin to bo belic^idcd. Fields, where an artful and yet passluuaio 

JIargarct was more fortunate than Pem- harangue was pronounced in vituperation 
broke. She encountered Warwick .at St. of the other faction, and in sut-port of the 
Albans, whltlier he had marched from claims and in praise of the liigb qualities 
London to meet her. Warwick'sown force of Edw.ard himself. Such an haningue as 
was large, and he was strongly reinforced this, delivered before a meeting compos'd 
by volunteers, the Londoners being for the exclusively of the friends and p.-irtlsans of 
most part st.iunch Yorkists. At the com- Edward, could not but elicit applause; and 
menceiuentof the hatUeWarwick even had when it was followed up by the question 

suddenly de- ‘which king they would have, Henry of 
wrted by Lovelace, who commanded under Lancaster or F.dwanI of York,' wlio r.in be i» 

doubt as to the reply with wbi. h the niul- 
lo tne enemy. The consequence was the liiudc made the very welkin ring? Edward 
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duke of York havfni?thu3 been hailed by 
the people’ os their king under the style 
of Edward IV., certain peers, prelates, and 
other Innuenti.al personages were next as* 
tcmblcd at Baj-nard's castle, who confirmed 
what they obstinately affected to call ‘ the 
people’s decision;’ and Edward IV. was 
duly proclaimed king on the 5th of March, 
thus putting a formal end to the reign 
of tho uufortunato Henry, whose infancy 
was graced with two crowns, and balled 
by tho loyal shouts of two nations, and 
whoso mauhopd had been only one long 
lerlesuf servitude In the bands of avowed 
enemies, or of friends whoso yoke was 
quite as heavy, and perhaps even more 
painfuL 

CHAPTER XXXITI. 

Tlie I^ign o/Edward IV. 

Tlioooti Edward was now only In his 
twentieth year, he had already given proofs 
of activity, courage, and a verj’ determined 
purpose: to which wo nmst add, that al¬ 
most the very first act of his reign showed 
that if he were more protnpt and resolute 
than his father, lie was also by far more 
violent atid sanguinary. A citizen of Lon¬ 
don had tho sign of the crown above his 
shop, and jocularly siiid that his son should 
bo ‘heir to the crown.* Anything more 
harmless than this jocular speech, or more 
obvious than the tnulesinan's real OK'aniiig, 
It would not be easy to Imagine. But Ed¬ 
ward, jealous of his title and feeling him¬ 
self Insecure upon tho throne, gave a trea- 
scmable Interpretation to a merry joke, In¬ 
sisted that It had a derisive allusion to him¬ 
self, and actually had the unfortunate man 
condemned for treason —* and executed I 

This brutal murder was a fitting iirclude 
to tbc scenes of slaughter with which the 
kingdom Wiis soon filled ; and plainly pro- 
clnimcd that Murgaivt had now to deal 
with an opponent to tho full as truculent 
and un.spariiig as herself. The nation was 
divided into Lancastriansand Yorkists, the 
former bearing the symbol of the red, the 
latter of tlie while ro.>«e; and as though the 
blood shed in actual figlit wereinsulhclcnt 
to allay the tiger-Ilkc desire of the princi¬ 
pal opponents, the scaffolds were di’ed 
deeply with ilio blood of the prisoners 
tJiken by either parly. 

Margaret's popularity in the northern 
Counties had enabled her to get together 
on army of sixty tliousand men, with which 
she took post In Yorkshire, whither E<1- 
ward and the carl of Warwick hastened to 
meet her. On arriving at Pontefract, EiW 
ward dispatched Lord Kitzwalter with a de¬ 
tachment to secure the passage overtlie 
river Ayrc, at Ferrybridge. KUzwalter ob¬ 
tained possession of the Important post in 
question, but was speedily attacked there 
by very superior numbers of the Lancas¬ 
trians under lord Clifford, who drove the 
Yorkists from their position with great 
ilaufeit«r, Flizwalter himself beltig among 
tho slain. When tlio remains of tho beaten 
detarhment carried these disastrous tidings 
to the carl of Wnnviek, tliat nobleman, fear- 
lug that tho misfortune would destroy tlic 
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spirits of his troops, had his horse brought 
to him, stabbed iuto tho heart in presence 
of the wholearmy, and solemnly swore that 
he would share the fatigues and the fate of 
the meanest of his soldiers. He at the 
same time caused public proclamation to 
be made, giving permission to any soldier 
who feared thcapproachingstruggle Imme¬ 
diately to depart from the army ; and in a si¬ 
milar spirit denounced theinost severe pun¬ 
ishment upon any who on the actual d^ of 
battle should show any symptoms of cow¬ 
ardice while before the enemy. Asthe post 
which had been so disastrously lost by Fltz- 
waltcr wasof great Importance, lord Falcon- 
berg was sent with a new detachment to 
recover It; and, crossing tho river at some 
miles above Ferrybridge, he fell suddenly 
upon lord Clifford's detachment and routed 
It, Clifford Iiinisetf being among the very 
considerable number of the killed. 

The opposing armies at length met at 
Towton. The Yorkists charged under faveur 
of a severe snow storm which the wind drove 
Into the faces of the enemy, whose hull 
blinded condition was still further turned 
to advantage by lord Falconberg, who 
caused a i^arty of his archers, while yet at 
more than ordinary aixow-shot from the 
oi)posUe army, to discharge a volley of the 
light, farliyiiig,butncarly liarmlessarrows 
called /light airows, and iinmedialely to 
shift tlieir position. The Lancastrians, 
quite unsuspicious of the stratagem, and 
prevented by the snow from noticing their 
opponents* change of position, sent volley 
after volley of their.arrows In that direction 
whence tliey had been assailed, and wlion 
they had thus bootlessly emptied their 
quivers the main body of the Yorkists, led 
on by Edward himself, made a grand and 
terribly destructive charge; the bow was 
laid aside on both sides for the sword and 
battle-axe, and the Lancastrians were rout¬ 
ed and pursued all the way to Tndcastcr by 
their enemy. The Lancastrian loss, In the 
battle and the scarcely less murderous pur¬ 
suit, was calculated at six and lliirty thou* 
s-and men; among whom were the earl of 
Westmoreland and Ills brother sir John 
Xevil, the earl of Northumberland, the lords 
Dacres and Welles, and sir Andrew Trol¬ 
lope, wliosc treachery hml formerly been so 
disastrous to the cause of the Yorkists. The 
earl of Devonshire, who was among tlie 
prisoners, was carried before Edward, who 
sternly ordered him to be beheaded and Ids 
head to be stuck upon the gate of York 
castle ; whence the heads of the late duke 
of York and the earl of Salisbury were now 
taken down. Margaret and her unhappy 
husband were fortunate euougli to escape 
to Scotland, whither they were accom¬ 
panied by the duke of Somerset and by the 
duke of Exeter, who had sided against Ed¬ 
ward, although he had married his sister. 
Scotland was so mucli torn liy faction that 
tlie Scottish council afforded but little 
encouragement to Margaret to hope for 
assistance, until she promised to give up 
Berwick and to contract for a marriage of 
licrson and theslsterof king James. Even 
then the friendship of the Scots did not as¬ 
sume an aspect very threatening to Ed* 
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I iwd, wLo tranquilly rotunicd to London 
luid summoned :i parliament. 

Edward's success rendered tills parlia¬ 
ment very ready to recognise his title to 
the throne hy descent from the family of 
Mortimer; It expressed tlie utmost detes¬ 
tation of wliat it now called the Intrusion 
of Henry IV,, annulled all grants made hy 
I the Lancastrians, and declared Edward's 
I father rightly seized of the crown, and 
himself thcrlglitful king from the very day 
that lie was hailed so hy afctaniathin of tlic 
soldiery and rahble, which it comidaceutly 
termed * the people.' 

A.D. 1462. —Though Edward found his 
parliament tlius accommodHting, lie soon 
perceived that heliad very greatdiltlculties 
to contend against heforohe could consider 
himself secure In liis possession of the 
crown. Not only were there numerous 
disorders at home, the necessary result of 
dvll war, but there were enemies abroad. 
France, especially, seemed to threaten Ed¬ 
ward witliaiinoyanccand Injury. The throne 
of that country wasnow filled hy Louis XI 
a wily, resolute and unsparing despot. For¬ 
tunately for Edward, however, the tortuous 
policy of Louis liad placed him In crrciim- 
staiices which rendered his power to Injure 
the reignlng-klng of England yen’ unequal 
indeed to hls*will to do so. He at first sent 
only a very small body to tlic assistance of 
Margaret, and even when that queen suIkc- 
quently paid him a personal visit to soiieit 
a more decided and efilcient aid, his own 
quarrels with the itideiiendont vas»als of 
France only allowed him to spare l>er two 
thousand men-at-arms, a considerable force 
no doubt, but very unequal to the task of 
opposing such a j)rincc as Edward. 

With this force, augmeuted hy numerous 
Scottish adventurers, Margaret made an Ir- ( 
ruptlon Into the northern counties of Eng- i 
land, hut she was defeated by lord Monia- < 
gue, warder of the eastern marches between • 
England and Scotland, first at lledgelev 
Moor, and then at Ilexham. In the latter ( 
action Margaret’s force was completely < 
destroyed. Antong the prisoners were sir I 
Humphrey Neville, the duke of Somerset « 
and the lords Himgorford and De Uoo*:’ I 

all of whom, with many gentlemen of less I 

note, were summarily executed as traitors 1 1 

Mio battle-field, was for a time concealed i 
by some of his friends in Lancashire, hut at t 
the end of aboiit a year was given up to d 
Edward, ^\ ho held him in too much con- ii 
tempt to injure him beyond committing t( 
hhu to close custody In the Tower of Lou- h 

Utxham went through adventures h 
like the Inventions of ii 

® "'•'I® through a forest ir 

with her son when she was attacked hy si 
robbers, wno, treating with contempt her w 

h.'xlpu Iicr of her valuable al 

ti!1 ® personally ill treated her. vj 

Tilt division of their rich booty caused a 
general quarrel, wliich so much engaged w 
their attention that Margaret and her son w 
were enabled to escape*! She was Jgain rl; 
>tnpj.e(l ill the forest by a single robber, to w; 


:)n whom—deriving fearlessness from tlic very 
desperation of her circumstances—.she con- 
a- rageously said, ‘Here, my friend is tim 
to son of your king; to'your honour 1 en- 
Of trust his safety.* The bold demeanour of 
■8- the queen clianced to chime In with the 
>n robbers liinnour: he vowed himself to 
ly her service, and protected her through 
s tlic forest to tlic eca coast, whence < 5 lie 
id escaped to lier faihor’s court, where for se- 
ly veral years she lived in a state of ea«e 
10 and quiet ude strangely in contrast with the 
y I stormy life which she had so long been ac¬ 
customed to lead. 

s Margaret powerless, Henry Imprisoned 
n and Louis of rmnee fully engaged with 
s quarrels nearer at home, Edward now 
r thought himself sufflclently secured upon 
e ms throne to he warranted in Indulging 
s In the gaieties and amours which were so 
f well suited to liis youth and temperament 
. Hut though his gallantries were hy no 
means ill taken hy his good citizens of 
5 Eondon, and perhaps even made him more 
, popular than a prince of graver life would 

- have l>een at that time, hissusceptibllitv to 
5 the charms of the fair at leiigili involVed 

- him in a serious quarrel. 

; The carl of Warwick and other powerfii’ 

I friends of Edward mlviscd him to niarr\ ' 

: and thus, hy hi-^ tualrimonial alliance, still’ 
farther strengthen his ilirone. The advice 
• tallied well with Edward's o\ni judgement 
. and the earl of Warwick was despatched t() 
Paris to treat for tlic hand of Bona of fSa- 
voy, Bister of the queen of France: and 
V/nrwick succeeded so well that he return. 
i^J to England with the whole aflfair ready 

for formal ratification. But during War- i 
wick s absence liis fickle and amorous mas- 
ter had been engaged in rendering the 
earls mission not merely useless, but as 
mischievous as anything could he that was 
calculated to excite the hatred and rage of 
such a prince as Louis XI. 

The lady Elizabeth, widow of sir John 
Grey of Grohy.who was killed at the se¬ 
cond battle of .St. Alban's, was hy the cou- 
flscation of her husband's estates, for his 
siding with the Lancastrians, so rcdiieitl 
II her worldly circumstances, that she and 
her children were dei.endant on her father 
In wliosc house, at Grafton In Nortliaiiij)- 
toMshire, they all resided. She was still 
young, and her remarkable beauty was lit¬ 
tle impaired hy the sorrows she had en¬ 
dured; and the king, while liunting.chaiir- 
iug to visit Grafton, the lady Elizabeth 
took the oiiportunity to throw herself at 
his feet and entreat the restoration of her 
husband’s estates, for the sake of her un- 
fortunatechlldren. At sight of herheautv 
heightened by her supi.liant attitude, thj 
innammnblo king fell suddenly and deenly 
in love with her. He in his turn became a 
suitor, and as her prudence or her virtue 
would not allow her to listen to dishonour¬ 
able projmsals, the infatuated monarch pri¬ 
vately married her. 

When Warwick returned from France 
".! consent of Louis to Hie marriage 
with Bona of Savoy, the imprudent mar¬ 
riage of the king, hitherto kept quite secret, 
was of necessity divulged; and Warwick, 
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^ better Inclined tli:in he Iwd hitherto 

hrMJ fnl « wooing a appeared, to menu the slender fortunes of 

nffr "’“f brother. Having thiis united the InOu- 

‘ with no amicable feelings to- ence of the duke of Clarence to Ills ow». and 
w^ds his wayward m^tcr. engaged him Inextricably in his projects, 

mischief of Edward’s W.arwick had no dimculty In forming an 
past> aiid inconsiderate alliance did untend extensive and very powerful confederacy 
here. Like all persons who nre riised against the king. 

much above their original rank, the queen a.d. 1469.—The unsettled and turbulent 
was exceedingly presuinltig, .and the cliief temper of the klngdoin,and the preparatory 
business of her Itfewjis to use lierlnfluenoo nio.asures of such a coufederaev so headed, 
over her still onanioured husband to heap could not fall to produce a suite of things 
titles and wealth upon her family and In which the merest accidental occurrence 
friends, and to ruin those who were, or might lead to the most extensive and dan- 
were suspected to be, hostile to her gi-asi>- gerous public dlsonlers, especially as, in 
ing and ambitious views. Her fjithcr, a spite of all Edward’s success and the stern 
private gentleman, was created earl of severity with which lie bad used It, there 
Rivers, made treasurer In the room of was still existing ihronghout the country 
^b® lord Mountjoy, and constable for life a strong though a concealed atuichment to 
with succession to his son, who, marrying the ruined house t)f I^ancaster. A grlev- 
the daughter of lord Scales, had the title ance wlilch at first sight appeared little 
as well as the vast estates of that noble- connected with state "iiuarrels, and of a 
man conferred upon him. The queen’s nature to be easily settled by so arbitrary 
sisters were provided with proportionally a monarch as Edwani, caused the brood- 
splendid marriages, and the queen’s son by liig discontents to burst forth into open 
Her first marriage, young sir Thomas Urey, violence. 

was contracted to the heiress of the duke St. Leonard’s hospif.al, tn York?hire, like 
of Exeter, a niece of the king, whose hand many similar establishments, had from a 
Imd been protnlscd to lord Montague, who, very early age possessed the right of re- 
wlth the whole powerful Neville family, ccivlngatliraveofcornfromeveryplough- 
was consequently very deeply offended. land in the district; and the poor com- 
The exorbitant and Insatiable craving of plained, most likely with great reason, that 
the queen's family disgusted every one; this tax, which was Instituted for their re¬ 
but to MO one did It give such bitter feel- lief, was altogether, or nearly so, perverted 
Ings ns to the earl of Warwick, who, to the personal emolument of the uian.agers 
though from his favour with the crown he of the charity. From complaints, wholly 
bad made up his fortune to the enormous treated with contempt or neglect, the pea- 
amount of eighty thousand crowns per santry In the neighbourhood proceeded to 
annum, as w© learn from IMiillp do Co- refuse to pay the tax; and when their 
mines, w.as himself «)f so grasping a nature, goods and persons were molested for their 
that ho was still greedy for more gain, and Cimiumacy, tlieyf&lrly took up arms, and 
i>crbaps still mure disinclined to sec others having |>ut to death the whole of the hos- 
in possession of the favour and Infinence I'ital otficlnls, they marched, full fifteen 
which formerly ho had almost exclusively thousand strong, to the gates of the city of 
enjoyed. This powerful noble, having vex- York. Here they were opposed by some 
ntfuns of this kind to embitter Itis anger at troops under the lord Montague, and be 
tbo way in which ho h.ad been treated as having taken prisoner their leader, by name 
regarded the marriage, was urged to wishes Robert Huldcrne, instantly caused him to 
and projects most hostile to Edward's be executed, after tlic coiiinion and dis¬ 
til rone; and as juany of il»e nobility were graceful practice of those violent limes, 
much disgusted with Edward on account of The loss of their leader did not in the 

Ills resumption of gnints, Warwick had no least Intimidate the rel)els; tliey still keid 
difikulty ill fiinliiig .<‘ynii>athy in his anger In arms, and were now j<iined and headed 
and association In his designs. by friends of the earl of Warwick, who saw 

Among all the high personages of the In this revolt of the |•eas.•lnlry a favourable 
kingdom to whom Edward's Imprudent opportunity for aiding their own more ex- 
tiiarringe ami uxorious folly gave offence, tensive and ambltiuns views, 
none felt more deepiv, perh.ips none more Sir Ilonry Neville and sir John Conyers 
rc-osoiiablv, offended than E«lw!ird‘s second linving placed themselves at the head of 
brother, the duke «>f Clarence. From his the rebels,drew them off from theirmerely 
near relatloiisliip to the king he had every loc.al and loosely contrived plans, and 
right to expect the most liberal treatment marched them soiuhward; their numbers 
nt his hands; but so far was he from re- Increasing so greatly during llioir progress 
celvlng It, that while thoqueen and her re- as to cause great and by no means 111- 
ceiitly obscure relatltms were overwhelmed founded aiarni to llie government. Her- 
with favours of the most costly kind, his bert, who had obtained the carldmi of 
fortunes were still left precarious and I'einbroko t)ii the forfeimre of Jasper Tu- 


scaniy. Warwick, a sbrowd judge of men’s iJor, was ordered to inarch a^lnst the re 
tomi>ers, e.i8ily descried the wounded and bels at the head of a body of Welshmen, 
Indignant feelings of Clarence, and offered reinforced by five thousand well-appomted 
him the liand of Ula eldest d.augliter, who, archers rommandetl by St^ord, ^rl cl 
being Warwick’s co-liciress, could bring the Devonshire, who had obuined that tjtie on 
duke a innch larger fortune than the king the forfeiture of the F^e-at t^urtiiey f 
could bestow uimn him, even had the king Scarcely liad these two imbleineu, howeru-, 
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J«»ined tln?lr forces, wlicn n «iinrrel broke 
out r»etwcen tlieni upon some trivial ques¬ 
tion about priurltyof right to iiuarters^nd 
so utterly forgetful did tbcangcrof Devon¬ 
shire render him of the ftreat and Impor¬ 
tant object of Ills command, that he sul¬ 
lenly drew off his valuable force of archers, 
and left the earl of Pembroke to stand the 
brunt of the apj>roarliing cneounter with 
tlic rebels with his own unaided and infe¬ 
rior force 

Undismayed by this defection of tils cul- 
league, Pembroke continued to approach 
tiie rebels; and the hostile forces met near 
U-'uibiiry. At the Mrst encounter Pembroke 
gained the advantage, and sir Henry Ne¬ 
ville being among his prisoners, he had 
that popular gentleman immediately exe¬ 
cuted, If this severity was Intended to 
strike terror into the rebels. It wholly failed 
of Its purpose. The rebels, so far from be¬ 
ing Intimidated, were Incited by their rage 
to a carnage more dcsperat« than, prob'u- 
hly, any other means could have Inspired 
them with, and they attacked the Welsh so 
furiously that the latter were utterly routed 
and vast numbers perished In the pursuit, 
tlie Welsh sternly refusing quarter. Pem¬ 
broke being unfortunately taken prisoner 
by the rebels, was by them consigned to 
the same fate which he had infUcted u)>on 
their leader. The king was very naturally 
excited to the utmost Indignation by the 
fatal results of the obstinacy and insubor¬ 
dination of the earl of Dovoushirc, whom 
he caused to be executed. 

Even here the cold butcheries which ei¬ 
ther party dignified with the name of exe¬ 
cutions did not terminate. Some of the 
rebels, despatebed u> Gnifton by sir John 
Conyers, succeeded In capf tiring t he queen's 
mother, the earl of Rivers, and )iis son, sir 
John Grey; and, their sole crime being 
that they were related to the .lueen and 
that they were not philosophers enough to 
refuse to profit by that relationship,'they 
too were ‘ executed' by tlic rebels. 

Though there Is no reasonable ground 
for doubting that the carl of Warwick ami 
his son-in-law the duke of Clarciice were 
the real directors of ilic revolt, they deem¬ 
ed It politic to leave its public inaiiagcmert 
to Neville and Conyers,—doubtless to be 
tolerably sure of the result ere they would 
too far commit their personal safety. And 
accordingly all the while that so much 
Moodshed had been going t.ji in England. 
Warwick atid Clarence lived in great appa¬ 
rent unconcern at Calais, of which the for¬ 
mer was governor ; and, still farther to con- 
cchI tlmlr ultimate intentions from the 
king, Warwick’s brothe^ the lord Monta¬ 
gue, Was among the bravest .and tlie most 
active of the ot>ponents of the rebels. So 
confldODt was Warwick that the suspicions 
of the king could not light upon him 
(though the murder of the earl Rivers was 
surely a cl^reumsiance to have p^iintcd to 
the guilt of that nobleman’s bitterest rival i, 
that be and Clarence, when the languid 
rate at which the rebellion progressed 
seemed to promise a disastrous Issue to It 
came over to England, and were entnisted 
by Edward with very considerable com- I 


e niaiids, which, probably from want of np- 

- portunity, they made no ill use of. Th« 
J rebellion having iioen alreadv very cnn- 

- siderably quelled, Warwick, probably an- 
'- xious to save a.‘« many malcontents as pos- 

- sible for a future and more favourable 
, opportunity, persuadeil Edward to grant a 
j general pardon, which had the eflfect of 
I completely dispersing the already wearied 

- and discouraged rebels. 

Though Warwick and Montague gave so 

• much outward show of loyalty, and tliough 
I the king lieaped favours and lionours viiion 

• the family, he yet seems to have been by 
: no means unaware of the secret feeling.s of 

both tliese resties.s noblemen; for on One 
occasion wlien lie accoiniianied them to a 
barninct given by tlieir brotiier, the arch¬ 
bishop of York, he was so impressed with 
the feeling tliat tiiey intended to lake that 
opportunity of despatching liiiii by poison 
or otherwise, llmt he suddenly rushed from 
the l)aiiqmting room and hastily returned 
to ills palace. 

A.n. l-iro.—A new rebellion now liroke 
out. At the outset there were no signs to 
c<intiect eiiJier Clarence or iheearl of War¬ 
wick with It; >et we know how invete- 
rately disloyal both tlie duke and the earl 
were from the moment tliat Edward mar 
ried, and also that a.s soon as thev had an 
opiairtnnliy, ami had rea.son to believe that 
the rehellion would be successful, theyru e- 
pared, as will Im? seen, to add ojicn revolt 
to the foulest treachcr.v. Tliis rebellion 
commenced in Lincolnshire, and in a very 

sliort time tlie leaderof lt,sir Roiicrt Welles, 

w.is at the head of not fewer tli.-m thirty 
thousand men. Sir Rolierfs father, the 
lord Welles, not only took no part In the 
procoedingsof liisson, but showed liissense 
of 1n)th tlieir danger and their imjiroprlety 
by taking shelter in .a sanctuary. Rut this 
prudent conduct did not save liim from the 
vengeance of tlie king. The unfonunate 
nobleman was by plausible arguments al¬ 
lured from sanctuary, and, in conii>any of 
sirThomas Dytiioke,beheaded liy tlie king's 
orders. Edward soon after gave liattle to 
tlie rcitcis and defeated them, and sir Ro¬ 
bert Welles and sir Thomas Launde being 
taken prisoners, were immediately behead- 
cil. So little did tlie king suspect Clarence 
and Warwick of any conre.aled influence in 
these disturbances, tliat lie gave iliem coni- 
tnissions of array to raise troops to oppose 
the relx?ls. The opportunity thus .afforded 
them of forwarding tlieir treasonable views 
was too templing to be resisted, and tliey 
at once removed all doubts .as to their real 
feelings by levying forces against the king, , 
and Issuing remonstnances against ilie I 
public measures and the king’s ministers. I 
The defeat of sir Robert Welles was a sad 
disemiragomcnt to them, but tliev liad m.w 
proceeded too far to be able to withdraw 
and they marched their array into Laiiea- 
sltire. Here tliey fully expected tlic coun¬ 
tenance and aitl of sir Thomas Stanley, wlio 
w.as the earl of W.arwick's broiher-i'n-law, 
but finding that neither that nobleman nor 
the lord .Montague would join them, they 
dismissed their army and lia.«tened to Oa- 
lais (the government of Warwiiki wliem 
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they confidently calculated upon finding a 
sure and saTe refuge. Eere again, however, 
they were doomed to be disappointed. On 
leaving Calais the last time, Warwick had 
left there, as his deputy governor, a Gascon 
named Vaucler. This gentlemati, who was 
no stranger to Warwick’s disloyalty, readily 
judged by the forlorn and ill-attended style 
In .which that nobleman ant| the duke of 
Clarence now made their appearance be* 
fore Calais, that they had been unsuccess* 
fully engaged in some illegal proceeding; 
he therefore refused them admittance, and 
would not even allow the duchess of Cla¬ 
rence to land, though she had been deliver¬ 
ed of a child while at se.a, and was in a most 
pitiable state of ill health. As, however, 
he by n4> means wished to break lri*eme- 
Uiably with men whom some chance might 
siMjedlly render as powerful as ever, Vaucler 
sent wine and other stores for the use of 
the duchess, and secretly assured Warwick 
that he only seemed to side against him, in 
order that lie might, by gaining the conll- 
denc© of the king, lie able to give the for¬ 
tress up to the carl at the first favourable 
opportunity; and he dilated upon those 
circumstances of the place which rendered 
It very Improbable that the garrison and 
inhabitants wouUl just at that time suffer 
It to be held by Warwick against the Cstalv 
lislicd government of England. Whatever 
might be Warwick’s real opinion of the 
sincerity of Vaucler. he feigned to be quite 
satisfied with his conduct, and having seized 
some Flemish vessels which lay oil the 
coast, ho fortliwiih departed to try his for¬ 
tune at llie court of France. Here lie was well 
received, for the French king had formerly 
held a close correspondence witli the carl, 
and was just now exceedingly hostile to 
Edward on account of the friendship which 
existed between that monarch and the 
most turhulcnt as well as the most power¬ 
ful vassal of France, the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy. Though the carl of Warwick had 
So much rc.asoii to hate tlie house of Lan¬ 
caster, tlic king 6<i urgently pressed him to 
a rcconclliatlun, and to the ntteini tto re¬ 
store tliat house to the throne of England, 
that at an interview with queen Margaret 
the carl consentod to a rcconcOiation, and 
to doing Ills utmost to restore Henry to liis 
throne on certain conditions. The chief 
of tliese conditions were, that the earl of 
Warwick and tliedukeof Clarence should 
fldiiilnlster in England during the wliuie 
minority of iirltice Edward, son and heir of 
Henry; that that young prince should m.arry 
the lady Anne, Warwlck'ssecond daughter, 
and that, falling Issue to them, the crow’u 
should be entailed on the duke of Clarence, 
to the absolute exclusion of the issue of 
the reigning king. By way of show ing the 
sincerity of this unnatural confederacy, 
prince Edward and the lady Anne were 
married immediately. 

Edward, wlio well knew the Innate and 
Ineradlciible hostility of Warwick’s real 
feelings towards the limise of Lancaster, 
caused a lady of great talent Co aval! herself 
of her situation about the person of the 
duke of Clarence, to Inlluencc the duke’s 
uilnd, especially with a view to making him 


doubtful of the sincerity of Warwick, and 
of the probability of bis long continuing 
faithful to this new alliance; and so well 
did the fair envoy exert her powers, that 
the duke, on a solemn assurance of Edward’s 
forgiveness ajid future favour, conseuted 
to take the earliest favourable opportunity 
to desert bis father-in-law. But while Ed¬ 
ward was Intent upon-detaching the dukeof 
Clarence from Warwick, this latter noble¬ 
man was no less successful in gaining over 
to his side his brother the maniuis of Mon¬ 
tague, whose adhesion to Warwick was iho 
more dangerous to Edward because ilunta* 
gue was entirely In his conlldoiicc. 

When Wanvick had completed his pre- 
pai-atioiis, Louis supplied him with men, 
money, and a fleet; while the duke of Bur 
gundy, on the otlier had, closely united 
with F.dward.aiid having a personal quar¬ 
rel with Warwick, cruised in the chan¬ 
nel in the hope of intercepting that noble¬ 
man on his way to England. The duke of 
Burgundy, while tlius actively exerting 
himself for Edward’s safety, also sent him 
the most urgent and wise advice; but Ed¬ 
ward was so over confident in his tiwn 
strength, that ho professed to wish that 
Warwick might make good his landing. 

In this res)>ect his wish was soon grant¬ 
ed. A violent storm dlsi>ersed the duke of 
Burgundy's tlcet, and Warwick was thus 
enabled to land without opposition on the 
coast of Devon, accompanied by tlie duke 
of Clarence and the carls of Oxford and 
I’emhruke. The king was at this time in 
the north of England, engaged In putting 
down a revolt caused by Warwlck’sbrotbcr- 
In-law, the lord Fitzhugh; and Warwick’s 
popularity being thus left unopposed, lie, 
wliu had landed witli a force far too small 
for his designs, saw himself In a very few 
days at the head of upwards of sixty thou¬ 
sand men. 

The king on hearing of Warwick’s land¬ 
ing hnstoned southward to meet him, and 
the two armies came in sight of each other 
at Nottingham. An action was almost 
hourly expected, and Edw.ard was still con¬ 
fident In his good fortune; but he was 
now to feel the ill effects of the overween¬ 
ing trust he had put in the marquis of 
Montague. Tliat nobleman suddenly got 
Ills adherents under arms during the dark¬ 
ness of the night hours, and made theii 
way to the quarter occupied hy tlie king, 
shouting the war-cry of the hostile army. 
Edward, who was awakened by this sudden 
tumult, was informed by lord Hastiiigsof 
the real cause of it, and urged to save him¬ 
self by flight while there was still time for 
)iim to do so. Sowell had the m.arquis of 
MonLague timed his tre.acherous measure, 
that Edward had barely time to make liis 
escape on horseback to Lynn, in Norfolk, 
where he got on board ship andsalled from 
England, leaving Warwick so suddeiilyaiid 
rapidly nia.ster of the kingdom, that the 
fickle and liesilatliig Clarence liad not had 
time for the change of sides he had con¬ 
templated and which would now have been 
fatal to him. , . 

So sudden had been Edward s forced de¬ 
parture from his kingdom, that he had not 
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time t*> take money, jewels, or any valu- 
al)lC8 with him ; and when, after narrowly 
escapliifr from the Hansc towns, then at 
war witli both England and France, lie 
landed at Alcmaer, in Holland, he had no¬ 
thing with which to recompense the mas¬ 
ter of the ship save a robe richly lined with 
sable fur, which he accompanied with as¬ 
surances of a more substantial recompense 
should more prosperous times return. 

The duke of Burgundy was greatly an¬ 
noyed at the misfortune of Edward. Per¬ 
sonally and In sincerity the duke really 
preferred the Lancastrian to Hic Torkist 
house; he had allied himself with the lat¬ 
ter solely from the politic motive of being 
allied to the reigning house of England; 
and now that the Lancastrians were so 


triumphant that even the cautious Vaucler, 
who liad been confirmed by Edward In his 
government of Calais, did not scruple to 
give that Important place np to Warwick— 
a pretty certain proof that the Lancastri¬ 
ans were secure for some time at least — 
the duke was greatly perplexed by the ne¬ 
cessity he was under of invidiously giving 
a cold reception to a near connection who 
was suffering from misfortune, or of being 
at the cxpcnse.and discredit of snjiporting 
apenn Hess fugitive whose verj-misfortunes 
were In no slight degree attributable to his 
own want of judgement. 

The flight of Edward from the kingdom 
was the signal for Warwick to give liberty 
to the unhappy Henry, whose confinoment 
In the Tower had been chiefly the earl's 
own work. Henry was once more pro¬ 
claimed king with all duo solemnity, and a 
parliament was summoned to meet him at 
Westminster, whose votes were, of course, 
the more echoes of the Instiuctions of the 
DOW dominant faction of Warwick. As 
I had formerly been agreed between War- 
' wick and fiucen Margaret, it was now en¬ 
acted by the parliament that Henry was 
the rightful and only king of England, but 
that his imbecility of mind rendered it re- 
Qulsitc to liavc a regency, the powers of 
which were placed in the handsof theduke , 
of Clarence and the carl of Warwick dur¬ 
ing the minority of priiiee Edward, and the 
duke of Clarence was declared heir to the 
throne failing the issue of that young 
prince. As usual, very murh of the time 
of the parliamcntwas occui-ied in reversing 
the attainders which had been jiassed 
against Lancastrians during the prosperity 
of the house of York. In one respect, liow- 
ever, this parliament .and Its dictator War¬ 
wick deserve considerable praise — their 
power was used without that wholesale 
and niisparingresnrt to bloodshed by which 
such triumphs arc hut too generally dis¬ 
graced. Many of the leading Yorkists, u 
Is true, Hcd beyond sea, but still more of 
them were allowed to remain undisturbed 
In tlie sanctuaries in which they took re¬ 
fuge; and among these was even Edward's 
queen, who was delivered of a son whom 
she had christened by the name of his ab¬ 
sent father. 

A.D. 1471.—Queen Margaret, who wa« 
perhaps, somewhat less active than she 
had been in earlier life, was just prepariug 


I to return to England with prince Edward 
and the duke of Somerset, son to the duke 
of that title who was beheaded after the 
battle of Hexham, when their journey was 
rendered useless by a new turn In the af- 
luirs of Lnglaiid ; a turn tuost lumen tablo 
to those Lancastrians who, as riiiMn do 
Comines tells us of the dukes of Smiierset 
and Exeter, were reduced to absolute beg¬ 
gary. The turn of affairs to which we allude 
was mainly caused by the Imprudence of tho 
earlof Wanvlck,whoacted towards theduke 

of Burgundy in such wise as to compel that 
prince In sheer self-defence to aid the ex¬ 
iled Edward. The di.ke’s personal predi- 
lections being really on tlie side of the 
Lancastrl.-ins. it required only a timely and 
prudent policy on the part of tbe earl of 
« arwick to have secured, at the least, thi 
dukes neutrality. But the carl, laying ton 
much stress upon tlie relationship between 
Edward and Burgundy, took It for granted 
that the latter must he a determined cno- I 
my to the Lanrastrians, and caused him to 
become so by sending a body of four thou 
sand men to Calais, whence they made 
very mischievous irruptions Into the Low 
L^ountrles. Burgundy, fearing the conse- 
luenccs of being attacked at once by 
hruiu'c and by Enghndi doiorminod to cH- 
rert the attention and jmwerof the latter 
>y assisting his brother-in-law’. But while 
letermined so to aid Edward as to enable 
iim to give Warwick's party abundant 
inxiety and trouble, the duke was not the 
ess careful to do so with the utmost at- 
entlon to tlie preservation of friendly am 
'c.arances towards the English government 
-Vith this view he furnished Edward with’ 
‘Ightcen vessels, large and small, together 
viili a sum of money; hut lie hired the 
cssels in the name of some merchants 
nd still farther to mislead Warwick, or to 
rive him a plausible reason for pretending 
o be misled, no sooner had Edward sailcii 
hail the duke publicly forbade hissubjects 
rom affording any aid or coimrciiaiico t<> 
tliat prince citl»er by land or water. 

Edward In tho meantime, with a force of 
two thousand men, attempu-d to land upon 
the coast of Norfolk, but was driven off, 
ami he then landed at Baveuspur, In York¬ 
shire. Perceiving that here too, from 
•the care which Warwick had taken to fill i 
the magistnicy with his own partisaiie tho ' 

Lanc.astrian party was f.ar the most popular , 
and powerful, Edward .adopted the policy ' 
which had formerly so well served tli'e ' 
duke of I.ancasfer, .and issued a proclania- ' 
tion III which he solemnly averred that h? 
iKKl landed without any intention of chal¬ 
lenging the crown or of disturbing the na¬ 
tional peace, but had come solelv for the 
purpose of dein.aiiding the familv jiosses- 
sions of the house of York, to whicli he was 
Incontestably entitled. This afferted mo¬ 
deration caused great numbers to join Ids 
standard wbo would not have done so had 
he openly avowed his intention of endea¬ 
vouring to recover the crown ; and he specd- 

ny found himself possessed of the city of 
i ork, and at the head of an army -sufti- 
ciontly numerous to promise him succors i 
HI all his desigii.s; ^^hile his cbauce of 
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lucress wasstil! fartlier increased by thcuu'- 
accountable ai^atliy u( the nmrquls of Mon¬ 
tague, who, though ho had the commaztd 
of all the forces in the north, took no steps 
to check the movementsof Edward,though 
ho surely could not have licen unaware 
h<»w Imiiortant and dangerous they were. 
Warwick was more alert, and having as¬ 
sembled a force at Leicester, he prepared to 
give battle to Edward, who, however, con¬ 
trived to pass him and to make his way to 
London. Had Edward been refused ad¬ 
mittance bere, nothing could have saved 
his cause from utter ruin ; but he had not 
taken so hold a step without carefully and, 
as it.proved, correctly calculating all his 
chances. In the nrstplace,thosanctuaries 
of London were (Hied with his friends, 
wlio be well knew would join him ; in the 
next place, he was extremely i>opular with 
the ladies of London, and indebted to their 
husbands for sums of inoiiey which they 
could never hope to receive unless he should 
MU«*cecd in recovering the crown: and in the 
third place, Warwick's brother, the archbi¬ 
shop of York, to whom the govennnent of 
the city was entrusted, gave a new instance 
of the facile andsbumcless treachery which 
disgraced that time by entering into a cor¬ 
respondence with Edward, and agreeing to 
betray and ruin his owu broilier. 

Being admitted into the city of London, 
Edward made himself master of the person 
of the unfortunate Henry, who thus OJU'e 
more pitssed from the throne to the dun¬ 
geon. 

Though many circumstances gave ad¬ 
vantage to Edward, the carl of Warwick 
was by no means Inclined to yield without 
a fairly stricken Held, and having collected 
all tlio force he could raise he stationed 
himself at Barnet. Here he was doomed 
to the deep mortiflattion of fully expe¬ 
riencing the Ingratitude and treadjcry of 
Clarence, who suddenly broke from his 
quarters during the night, ajid made his 
way over to Edward with twelve thousand 
of Warwick's best troops. Had Wanvlck 
listened to the dictates of prudence he 
would now have closed with the offers of a 
peaceful settlement which were made to 
him by both Edward and Clarence; but he 
was thoroughly aroused and cnrigcd, and 
he resolved to put all consetiucnces upon 
the issue of a general action. U comuienccd 
accordingly, and botli le.aders and sohllcrs 
on each side displayed ex tr-tordlnarj- valour. 
A mere accident gave a decisive turn to the 
long uncertain fortune of the day. The 
cognl/.aiice of the king was a stin, that of 
Warwick a star with rays diverging from 
it: and In the dense mist which prevailed 
during the battle the carl of Oxford was 
mistaken for a YorkisU lc.ader, and he .and 
his troops were beaten from the held with 
very Krciit lo* their nwu friends. 

Thts (iiSHSter was followed by tbo death of 
Warwick, who was slain while tlglitlng on 
foot, as was his brother Montague. The 
Lancastrians were now completely routed, 
and Edward giving orders to deny quarter, 
! a v:u*t number were slain in the pursuit as 
well as in the battle, b'or was the vict<iry 
wholly without cost to the conquerors, who 




lost upwards of Oftoeu hundred men of all 
ranks. 

As Wanvlck had determined not to make 
terms with Edward, his best policy would 
have been to await the arrival of queen 
Margaret, who was daily expected from 
Prance, and whose InQuence would bare 
united all Lancastrians and probably have 
ensured victory. But W.arwick, unsuspi¬ 
cious of Clarence's treachery, felt so confi¬ 
dent of victory, that he was above all things 
anxious that Margaret should not arrive 
in time to share his antlcli»atcd glory ; but 
though he had on that account hurried on 
the action, Margaret and her son, attended 
by a small body of French, landed in Dor¬ 
setshire on the very day after the fatal fight 
of Barnet. Here as soon as sho landed she 
learned Warwick's defeat and death, and 
the new captivity of hcrinvetcrately unfor¬ 
tunate husband; and she wa.-* «o much de¬ 
pressed by the information that she took 
sanctuary at Beaulieu abbey She was 
here visited and encouraged by Tudor, car, 
of Pembroke, Courtenay, earl of Devon¬ 
shire. and otlier men of rank and infiucnce, 
and induced to make a progress through 
Devon, Somerset, and Gloucestershire. In 
thisucighbourliood her causeappeared tolie 
exceedingly popular, for every day's march 
made a considentblo addition to her force. 
She was at length overtiikcn at Tewkes¬ 
bury, in Gloucestershire, by Edward'sarmy; 
and in the battle which ensued she was 
completely defeated, with the loss of about 
three th()us.aud men, among whom were 
the carl of Devonsitire and lord Wenlock, 
who were killed in the Ocld, and the duke of 
Somerset and about a score more persons of 
distiDCtioD,who, having taken sanctuary in 
a church, were dragged out and beheaded. 

Among the prisoners were queen Margaret 
and her son. Tliey were taken into the pre¬ 
sence of Edward, who sternly demanded of 
the young prince on what ground he had 
ventured to invade England. Tlic high, 
spirited boy, regarding rather the fortune 
to which be was born than the powerless 
and perilous situation in which the adverse 
fortune of war had pl.accd him, boldly and 
imprudently replied that he had come to 
England fur the riglitful purpose of claim¬ 
ing his just inheritance. Tins answer so 
much enmged Edward, that he, forgetful 
alike of decency and mercy, struck the 
youth in the face with his gaunilctted hand. 
As though this violeut act liad been a pre¬ 
concerted signal, the dukes of Gloucester 
and Clarence, with lord Hastings and sir 
Thomas Gray, dragged the young prince 
into an adjoining room and there despatched 
him with their daggers. The unhappy 
Margaret was committed to close conflue- 
inent in the Tower, in wbicli sad prison 
Henry had expired a few days after tlie 
battle of Tewkesbury. As Henry’s hoaltli 
had long been inhnii, it seems quite likely 

that bis do.aih was natural, but;^ thetemper 

of thetimes made violence at the least pr«»- 
bable, Ed ward caused the body to be exposed 
to public view, and It certainly showed nfl 
signs of unfair means. 

The cause of the Lancastrians utis now 
extinguished. The princes of that house 
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wore (lend, the ticst nnd iinist devoiodof Its 
friends wore elilior fiiKiiivc fir dead, and 
Tudor, carl of renihrokc, who had hcon 
misliig Trr.es In Wales, now dishanded 
thein In utter despair, and sought safety, 
with Ills nephew, tlie earl of lllchinoiid, in 
Brittany. The Inst effort was ma«le hy 
the hiistard of KalcoiihiTg,who levied forces 
and advanced tf» London; hiit he w;is do- 
serif'd hy his troops, taken prisoner, and 
executed. 

I Edward, now wholly triumphant, suin- 
‘ moned a parliament, which compliantly 
I sanctioned his deeds; aiul all dangers tielng 
I I now at an end, he resumed the jovial and 
dissliiated life to which he owed uo small 
portion of that popularity which would, 
most probably, have been refused to a 
prince of a higher cast of character and of 
more manly and dignified hearing. 

Kdwnrd, however, wassofni recalled from 
his Indulgence In ple.asure, by (he necessity 
forattcndlng to his foreign interests. He 
Was by no moans unconscious of the cold 
and constrained reception that had been 
given to him In his adversity hy the duke 
of Burgundy; but considemtionsof interest 
now led Ktlwnrd to make a league with 
the duke against the king of France. Hy 
this league It was |>r<>vided that Edward 
should cross the sea with n«)t fewer than 
ten thousand men for the inv:isioii of 
France, In whicli he was to be joined hy the 
duke of Burgundy with all the force he 
could conimaiid. Tlie «>bjects proposed by 
the allies were to acfjuire for England tlie 
provinces of Normandy and Gulcniie, at 
least, and if possible the crown of France, 
to which Edward was formally to challenge 
tJic riglit, while the duke of Burgundy was 
; to obtain Champagne, with some farihcr 
territory, and thefi eedom for his hereditary 
territories from all feudal superiority on the 
j'art of France. Their league seemed the 
more likely to be successful, because they 
had good reason to hope for the coopera¬ 
tion of the duke of Bril (any, and they had 
the secret assuranee of the count of St. 
I’ol, who was consiahleof France, and lield 
fit. Quentin and other iinjiortant j)laees on 
the Somme, that lie would join them when 
they should enter France. 

A French war was alw.ay.s sure to excite 
the pecuniary liberality of the English par¬ 
liament, which now granted the king two , 
shillings In the luiiind on all rents, and a i 
fifteenth and three ejuarters of a fifieentli; i 
but this money was to he kept in religious i 
houses, and returned to the contributors in i 
the eventof the expedition against Fruiee j 
not taking i)Iace. From tlilsstrlngenicare I 
of the money we may perceive how ninch r 
the commons of England had ImTcased, 1 
both In power and iu the knowledge bow 
to make efficient and prudent use of It. ? 

A.D. 1473.— So poi'Ulnr w.as the king's pro- ^ 
ject against Prance, that all the powerful t 
nobles of England offer^-d him their aid ti 
and attendance; and instead of thestii>u- t 
laicd ten tliousaiid men, he was enabled to ^ 
land at Calais with fifteen thousand archers t 
and fifteen hundred men-at-arms. But to k 
EdwanI's grr.ai annoyance, when he en- r 
tcred Fraoce he was disappointed by the - 


s I count of fit. Pol. who refused to open his 
d ; gales to him, nnd hy the dnkoof Burgundv, 
II who. Instead of joining PJdward with all 
i his forces, hatl employed them against the 
, dukeof Lorraine and on the frontiers of 
i Germany. This circum.stancc, so fatal to 
r Edward's views, arose out of (ho fiery tem- 
3 per of Burgundy, who personally apologie- 

- ed, hut at the same time confe.sscd that It 
1 would be Impossible for him to make bis 

troops available to Edward for that cam- 

- paign. Louis XL, that profound juillticlau 

r who thouglit nothing mean ttr degrmling 
r which Cf»u)d aid him in his views, no sooner 
I learned the disappointment wliich liad be- 
1 fallen Edward, than he sent him proposals 
, of peace ; and a truce was easily concimled 
I between them, Louis p.aying seveiuy-five 
' thousand cniwns dowm.andagrcelng to pay 
two-thirds of that sum annually for Iheir 
joint lives, and to marry the dauphin, when 
of age, to Edward's daughter. The two 
inonarchs met at Pecquigln to ratify this 
treaty; and the precautions which were 
taken to prevent the possibility of assassi¬ 
nation on cither side give us but a l<ov 
notion of the honour by wliich either iirinee 
M-as actuated himself or supposed the other 
to be. 

There was one clause of thi.s treaty- 
otherwise so di.sgraceful to Louis,—wliich 
was highly creditable to the French king. 
By Ithc stipulated for the safe release of 
the unfortunate Margaret, for whose ran¬ 
som Louis consented to pay fifty thous;ind 
crowns. She was released accordingly, and 
until her dcatli, which occurred In 14s:;, 
she lived in complete seclusion from that 
world in which she had formerly played 
so conspicuous and so uuforcunate a part. 

There was In the character of Edward a 
certain cold and stubborn severity wliich 
made it no ca.'-y matter to recover Ills fa¬ 
vour after he had once been offended, llis 
brotlier Clarence, mucli as he bad done In 
the way of treacbery towards bis unfortu- 
Date father-in-law, was far enough from be¬ 
ing really restored to Etiward's confidence 
and favour. The brooding dislike of the 
king was (he more fatal to Clarence from 
that unfortiinaie prince having imprudent¬ 
ly given deep offence to the queen and to h la 
brother the duke of Glosier, a i>rincewho 
knew not much of truth or of remorse wlien 
be bad any scheme of ambition or violence 
to carry. Well knowing the rash and open 
temper of Clarence, bis formidable ene¬ 
mies determiDed to act upon It by at¬ 
tacking his friends, which they rightly 
judged would be sure to sting him into 
language that would ruin him with his 
already suspicious aud clfciidcd king and 
brother. 

It ch.inced that as the king was hunting 
at Arrow. In Warwickshire, he kilhd a 
white buck wliich was a great favourile of 

thcowner, a wealthy gciitlciijan named Bur- 
dett. Provoked hy the loss of his favouriw, 
the gentleman passionately exclaimed that 
he wished the buck's horns were stuck in 
the belly of whoever advised the king to 
kill It. In our settled and reasonable times It 
really Is no easy matter to understand bow 
—even liad the speech related, as It did not* 
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to the hlnghlmself—such a speech could by t 
the utmost torturing of laug^iage be called ] 
treason. But so it was. Burdett had the 
misfortune to be on terms of familiar t 
friendship with the duke of Clarence ; and ] 
he was tried, coudemned, and beheaded at i 
Tyburn for no alleged offence beyond these i 
few idle and intemperate words. That < 
Clarence might have no shadow of doubt 1 
that he was himself aimed at in the persons ' 
of his friends, this Infamous murder was : 
followed by that of another friend of the 
duke, a clergyman named Stacey. He w'as 
a learned man, and far more proQcIent than 
was common in that lialf barbarous age in 
astronomy atid mathematical studies in ge> 
ncral. Tlte rabble got a notion that such 
learning must needs imply sorcerj’ 1 the po¬ 
pular rumour was acloi)ted by Clarence’s 
enemies, and tl»c unfortunate Stacey was 
tried, tortured, and executed, some of the 
most eminent peers not scrupling ro sanc¬ 
tion these atrocious proceedings by tiielr 
presence. As the enemies of Clarence had 
anticipated, the persecution of his friends 
aroused ill m t(^ an imprudent though gener¬ 
ous Indignation. Instead of endeavouring 
to secure himself by a close reserve, he 
loudly and Imhlly inveighed against the in¬ 
justice of whicli his friends liad been the 
victims, and l)ore testimony to their inuo- 
ccnceand honour. This was precisely what 
tlie enemies of the duke desired; the king 
was Insidiously itrgcd to deem the com¬ 
plaints of Ciari'uce insulting and Injurious 
to him, as implying his participation In 
the alleged injustice donu to tl>c duke’s 

friends, , , 

A.D. M7B.—Tlic unfortunate duke was 
now fairly In the toils wlilch had been set 
for him by liis enemies. He was emnmitted 
to tin? Ttiwer, and a parliament w.as speci¬ 
ally summoued to try lilm for troison. The 
treasons alleged against lilin, even liad they 
!»eon proved »»y the most trustwortiiy evi¬ 
dence, were less treasons than mere petu¬ 
lant spceciies. Not a single overt act was 
even alleged, far less proved against i'iui. 
But the king In person prosecuted him, and 
the slavish parliament shamelessly pro¬ 
nounced him guilty ; the commons adding 
to their vileness liy both petitioning forthe 
duke’s execution, and passing a bill of at¬ 
tainder against him. The dreadfully severe 
temper of Edward required no such vi e 
prompting. There was little danger of bis 
gliowiug mercy even to a brotlicr '^hom lie 
[iad once fairly le.nmod tohatc! TIic sole 
favour that he would grant the unhappy 
duke was that of being allowed to choose 
the mode of bis deatli; and lie made choice 
of the strange and unheard-<if one of be¬ 
ing drowned In a butt of Malmsey uine, 
which whimsically tragic death wasacconl- 
Ingly Inllictcd upon him in tlie Toner of 

A’uTlW.-Imuis XT. of France having 
broken his agreement to marry the dauphin 
ui the daughter of 

temnlatcd the invasion «f ® 

purpose of avenging theaffront. But "bile 
he was busily oiTgaged with the 
preparations he was suddenly scl/e.l n t .a 
mortal sickness, of wlilcli he expired In Uie 


twenty-third year of his reign and the 
forty-second of his age. 

Though undoubtedly possessed of both 
abilities and courage, Edward was disgrace 
fully sensual and hatefully cruel. His vi 
gour and courage might earn him admira¬ 
tion in times of difllculty, but his love of 
effeminate pleasures must always preclude 
him from re:eiving the approbation of 
the wise, as his unsparing cruelty must 
always ensure him the abhorrence of the 
good. 

CHAPTER XXXTV, 

TheRcirpi o/E dward V. 

A.D. 1483.—From the time of the mar¬ 
riage of Edward IV. with the lady Eliza¬ 
beth Gray the court had been divided Into 
two fierce factions, which were none the 
less dangerous now because during the life 
of Edward the stem character of that king 
had compelled the concealment of their 
enmities from him. The queen herscli, 
witli her brother the c.arl of Rivers and 
her son the marquis of Dorset, wore at the 
head of the one faction, while the other in¬ 
cluded nearly the whole of the ancient and 
powerful nobility of tlie kingdom, who na¬ 
turally were indignant at the sudden rise 
and exceeding ambition of the queen’s fa¬ 
mily. The duke of Buckingham, though 
he had married the queen’s sister, was at 
tiic head of the party oi'poscd to her family 
Inlluence, and he was zealously and strongly 
supported by the lords Hastings, Stanley, 
and Howard. 

When Edward TV. felt that his end was 
approaching, he sent for these noblemen and 
entreated them to support the authority of 
his youthful sou: hut no sooner was Edward 
(load than the leaders of both factions en- 
dearoured to sccurcthc chief interest with 
tlie heartless and ambitious duke of Glos- 
ter, wlmm Edward IV. most fatally had 
named regent during the minority of Ed¬ 
ward the Fifth. 

Though Ghisicr was entmsted with the 
regency of the kingdom, the care of the 
voiiiig prince was confided to his uncle the 
carl of Rivers, .i nobleman remarkable In 
that rude age for his literary taste and 
talents. The queen, wlio was very auxious 
to preserve over her son the s.ame great in- 

■ iluence she had exerted over his fntluT, .ad- 
; vised Rivers to levy troops to escort the 
. king to London to be crowned, and to pro- 
: tert him from any undue coercion on the 

part of the enemies of his family.^ To this 
' step, however, lord Hastings and his friends 

■ made the strongest and most open opposi- 
; tion: Hastings even going so far as to de¬ 
clare tliat if such a force were levied he 

: siiould think it high time to depart for 

■ hi'^ government of Calais, and his friends 
.adding that the levying such a force would 

' be the actual recommencement of a ci\il 
I war Glosler, wiio Iiad deeper motives 
- tlian .any of the other parties cnncerneil. 
> affected to think siicli force needless at 
' least, and his artful professions of detcr- 
7 miiuitlon to afford tlie .voting king all neiM- 
a fill protection so c(»tnpletcly deceived the 
e queen, that she altered her opinion and re- 
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anostcd hiT brother to nccomprtiiy )i[s no- 
,i1iow tu l.(inUo>i with only such equipage 
IS was l>cflttlng hfs high rank. 

When the young king was understood to 
be on his n.ad, Glnster set out with a nu¬ 
merous retinue, under pretence of desiring 
to escort lilm honourably to London, and 
\va.s joined at NortlmJni'ion by lord Hasi- 
ings. who also had a numerous retinue. 
Rivers, fancying tlmt his own retinue 
added to the numerous company already 
ssBCmhlcd at Northampton wotild cause a 
want of accommodation, sent young Ed¬ 
ward on to Stony Stratford, and went him¬ 
self to pay Ids respects to the regent Glos- 
ter at Northainpton. Rivers was cordially 
received by the duke of Glnster, with whom 
and Buckingham lie 8i*cnt tlie whole even¬ 
ing. Not a word pas.scd whence lie could 
Infer enmity or danger, yet on the following 
morning ns he wasentering Stony Stratford 
to join Ills royal ward, he was nrre.sted by- 
order of the duke of (Roster. Sir Richard 
Gray, a son of the queen by her first mar¬ 
riage, and sir Thomas Vaughan, were n< 
tlie same time arrested, and all three were 
immediately sent under a strong escort to 
Pontefract castle. 

Having thus deprived tnc young kitig of 
Ills wisest and most zealous protector. 
Giostcr waited upon him with every out¬ 
ward show of kindness and respect, but 
could not with all Ills art quiet the regrets 
and fears excited In the prince’s mind by 
tlic sudden and ominous arrest of bis kind 
and good relative. The queen was still 
more alarmed. In thcarrestof her brother 
she saw but the first step made ttiwards j 
the ruin of herself and her whole family; 
and she Immediately retired to the sanc¬ 
tuary of Westminster, together with the 
young duke of York and the five princesses, 
trusting that Giostcr would scarcely dare 
to violate the sanctuary which had ]>rovcd 
her efflclent defence against the worst fury 
of the Lancastrian faction during the worst 
times of her husband's misfortunes. Her 
confidence In the slKirer she had chosen 
was naturally Increased by the considera- 
tioti, that whereas formerly even a family 
opposed to hers by the most deadly and 
immitigable hostility was not tempted to 
violate the sanctuary-, she had now to dread 
only her own brothcr-iii-Iaw, while her son, 
fast approaching the years wfiicJi would eih 
Bble him to terminate his uncle's protecto¬ 
rate, was the king. 

But In reasoning tlius the queen wholly- 
overlooked the deep and dangeriMis nature 
of her brotlier-ln-law,whose dark mind was 
daring enough for ilieiuostdesi)erate deeds, 

and subtle enough to suggest excuses fit to 
Impose even upon tljc shrewdest and most 
cautious. Glostersaw tliat the continuance 
of his neplicw In sanctuary would oi»pose 
an insurmountable obstacle to Ills abomin¬ 
able designs; and he at once devoted his 
powers of subtlety to tlm task of getting 
the young prince from that secure sboitur 
withoutallowing the truemotlvetoaitpear. 
Making full allow-atjce for tlie power of the 
church, he represented to the archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, that the queen ini 
lomc sort insuKed the churcli by abusing, I 


to the protcctinii of lierself and children 
against the dangers whioli existed only in 
her imagination, a privilege which was in¬ 
tended only for I’crsous of mature years 
having reason to fear grievous Injury- on 
account of either crime or debt. Now, lie 
argued, could a mere child like the brother 
of their young king be In anywise obnoxious 
to the king, from any cause for which the 
right of sanctuary- was instituted ? Was 
not the church ns well ns the government 
concerned In putting a stop, eveti by force 
If necessary, to a course of conduct on the 
part of the queen wliich was calculated to 
IK>ssess mankind with the most horrible 
suspicions of those persons who were the 
most concerned in the king's hn)>pincss 
and s.ifeiy? The prelates, Ignorant of 
tlie dark (losigns of Giostcr, and even of 
his real nature, which liithcito he had 
carefully and most dexterously di.sgulsed, 
could scarcely fall to agree wltli him as 
tu the folly- of Ute queen's conduct, and its 
utter needlessness for securing Iut son’s 
safety. But, careful of the privileges of Die 
cliurch, they would not lic.-ir of the sanc¬ 
tuary being forcibly assailed, but readily 
•agreed to use Uielr personal Influence with 
the queen to Induce Iier voluntarily to 
abandon alike her retreat and her fears. 

The prelates had much diniculty In in¬ 
ducing Uic qiietui to allow the young diike 
of York to leave her and the protection of 
Dm sanctuary. His continuance there she 
again and agalu afllrmed to i>e lm]>ortant, 
not only to bis own safely, but to that of 
the young kljig, against whose life It would 
apiiear to he both useless and unsafe to 
strike while his brother and successor re¬ 
mained In s.afcty. In reply to tills the pre¬ 
lates. sincerely Dimigh most mistakenly, 
:i>sured her that she did but deceive herself 
in her fears forclDier of the royal brothers. ! 
But jicrli.-tps their sirongest argument was ! 
their frank declaration that the serlusion ! 
of the y<mng prince was so offensive both 
to Die duke of York and the council, that 
it was more than possible that even force , 
might be resorted to, should Die queen rt^- 
fuse to yield the point. Dreading lest fur- ' 
ther opposition should but accelerate the 
evil tliat she wished to avert, Die unliap|«y 
qiioen at length, with alnnulance of tears ' 
and wiili lamentatkmH which were but too 1 
prorhetic, delivered Die young jirince ni>, 
bidding him, as she did so, farewell for 
ever. 

I'ossessod of the protectorate, which the 
council, on account of his near relation to 
the throne, had at once conferred u)»<in i 
him wltliout waiting for tbc c/inscntof p.-ir* j 
liiiment, and now possessed of Die per.sons ' 
of theyoung princes, Giostcr seems to liave 
deemed all obstacles removed to his liloody 
and treaclierous purpose ; though to atiy 
less uncompromising and daring sehemer 
there might have seemed to be a formid¬ 
able one In the existence of miincroua 
other cliildren of Edward, and two of the 
duke of Clarence. 

The first stop of Giostcr In his Infamous 
course was to cause sir Richard Rntclillc, 
a tool well w-orDiy of so heartless and un¬ 
sparing an employer, to put to death Uie 
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earl of Rivers and the other prisoners wiiuni 
he had sent Co Pontefract castle, as before 
named; and to this measure the tyrant 
had tlie art to obtain tlio sanction of the 
dvike of Ducktngham and lord Hastings; 
whom subsequently he most Rttingly re* 
paid for iheir participation in this mou' 
strolls guilt. 

Glostcr now quite literally Imitated the 
great enemy of nianklnd-~hc made this 
first crime of Duckingham's, this participa¬ 
tion in one murder, the cause and the justi¬ 
fication of farther crime. He pointed out 
to Buckingham that the death—however 
justlQably Inllicted, as he affected to con- 
Bl.lcr it—at their suggestion and command, 
of the queen’s brother and sou w.as an of¬ 
fence which a woman of her temper would 
by no means forget; and that, however Im¬ 
potent she might be during the mlnoriiy 
of her son, the years would soon pass by 
which would bring Ills majority ; slie would 
then have access to iilm and Inllueiice over 
him; and would not that Inliucnce be most 
surely used to their dcstrurtlon? Would 
It not bo safer for Buckingham, aye, and 
belter f<ir all the re.al and ancient nobility 
of the kingdom, that the offspring of tlie 
comp.arntlvely plehelaii Eliwibeth Gniy 
should bo cxoliuled from the llircme; and 
that the sceptre should pass Into the hands 
of Gloster himself—Gloster, who was so 
liidlssoinbly the friend of Buckingham, and 
so well affected to the true nobility of the 
kingdom t Safety from the consequences 
of a crime already committed and Irrevo¬ 
cable, with great and glowing prospect of 
rich bencHts to arise from being tlio per¬ 
sonal friend, the very right hand of the 
king, albeit a usurping king, were argu¬ 
ments precisely adapted to the comprehen¬ 
sion and favour of Buckingham, who with 
but sniftll hesitation agreed to lend his aid 
and sanction to the measures nc«'vssary to 
convert the duke of Glostcr Into king 
Richard III. 

Having lliiis secured Bucklngham.Glostor 
now turned his attention to lord Hastings 
whose liillueiire was so extensive as to 
be of vast Imi'ortanrc. Through the me- 
dium of Calcsby, a lawyer much employe,i 
l»y Glostcr when chicane seemed the pre¬ 
ferable weapon to actual violence, Glosier 
Bounded Hastings: but that nohleman.wcak 
and wicked as lie had proved hlinse f, was 
far too sincerely uttaehed to tlie children of 
his late soverelu'ii and frleml to consent to 
their Injury. He not only ’•efused to aid in 
the transfer of the crown from them, but 
so refused as to leave but little room for 
doubt that he would be active In ‘’I’I’o- 
silloii. Tlie mere suspicion was sufflcltiit 
i.i produce his ruin, which <• 
about instantly and ahiiust without the 

trouble of disguise. 

A. council was summoned to meet Glos 
ter at tlie Tower; ami Hastings attended 
witli as little fear or suspicion as atiy oilier 
' member. Oloster, wliose mood seems cy r 

lo have bcLMi the most {If 

lM>:irlntf waa tlic most jocand* chaltt.u i.i 
' inlllarly with the members of tlie rminrll 
S tlmy -iaseiiibled. ^ 

Sh terrible brow, not a word fell from hia 


lips that could excite doubt or fear: who 
could have supposed that he was about to 
commit a foul murder who was sulflclentlj 
at ease to compliment bishop Morton upon 
the size and earlincss of the strawberiles 
in his garden at Holboru, and to beg that 
a dish of them might be sent to him ? Yd 
it was In the midst of such light talk that 
he left the council-board to ascertain that 
all lilsvillanous arrangements were exactly 
made. This done, be entered the room 
again with a dl5turl»ed and angry counte 
nance, and startled all present by stemlj 
and abruptly demanding what punishment 
w.as deserved by those who should dare to 
plot against the life of tho uncle of the 
king and the appointed protector of the 
realm. Hastings, really attached to Glos- 
ter, though still more so to the royal chil¬ 
dren, warmly replied that whoever should 
do so would merit the punishment of trai¬ 
tors. 

‘Traitors, aye traitors!* said the duke, 
‘and tho^e traitors are the sorceress ray 
lirother’s widow, and liis mistress Jane 
Shore, and others wlio are associated with 
them.' And then laying bare bis arm, 
which all present knew to have been shri¬ 
velled and deformed from his earliest years, 
he continued, ‘Sec to what a condition 
they have reduced me by tliolr abominable 
witchcraft and incantations ! ’ 

The mention of Jane Shore e.xcltcd the 
first suspicion nr fear in the mind of Hos¬ 
tings. who, subsequent to the death of the 
late king, had been intimate with the beau¬ 
tiful though guilty woman of that name. 

‘If,’ 8.ai’d Hastings, dimbtfiiMy, ‘ they 
liave done this, my lord, they deserve the 
severest punishment.’ 

‘ If r shouted Gloster;' and do you pnite 
to me of your lA und You are tlie 

chief abettor of ibe sorceress Shore; ymi 
are a traitor, and by St. Paul I swear that I 
will not dine until your head shall be 
brought to me.’ 

Thus speaking, he struck the Ubie with 
his liand. ami in an Instant the room was 
filled with armed men who hml already re¬ 
ceived his orders how to act: Ila.^luig8 was 
dragged from the room, and belieaded on a 
log of wood which chanced to be lying m 
the court-yard of the Tower. In two hours 
.after this savage murder, a proclamation 
wa.s made to tho citizens of London, apolo- 
glsingforthcsndden execution of Hastings 
on tlie score of the equal ly sudden discovery 
of numerous offences wliich the proclama¬ 
tion charged upon him. Though Gloster 
had blit nine rea.son to fear any actual out¬ 
break in the city, the lord Hastings was 
very popular tiiere; and not a few of the 
citizens, even including those who were the 
must favourable to Glosu-r. seemed to agreo 
Willi a mercliant who, noticing the elabo¬ 
rate composition of tbe fairly WTltWn p^ 
claiiiatlon, and contrasting It with the 
shortness of tiie time which liad elapsed 

from Hastings’siiiunier.shrewdly remarkiM 

that‘tlie proclamation luiglit safely be re¬ 
lied on, for it v:asquitepUitu that it luid been 

draum by the ^irit o/propheaj. 

I Though tlic extreme violence of Gloster 
1 was for the present conlbied to U.astlngs 
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M If tn retributive justice upon his crime 
towards the victims nf Pontefract, theoilier 
rounclllors were by no means allowed to 
escape scot free. I.*>rd Stanley was actually 
wounded by tlie poll-axe of one of the sol¬ 
diers summoned by the treacherous pro¬ 
tector, and only, i>erljaps, cscai'cd being 
murdered In the very presence of that ty¬ 
rant by the more dexterous than dlgnilhal 
expedient of falling under the table, and re- 
tualniiig there till the confusion attendant 
upon the arrest of Hastings had subsided. 
He was then, together with the archbishop 
of York, the bishop of Kly, and some other 
c<3unoillors, whom Gh»ster hated for their 
siticcrc attachment to the family of the late 
king, ciitiveyed from the eiitincil room t»f 
the Tower to Its tt)ci ominous dungeons. 

A new and a meaner victim was now es¬ 
sential to the dark and unsparing purposes 
of tiie protector. His connection of the 
murdered Hastings with the alleged sorce¬ 
ries of the late king’s mistress, Jane Shore, 
rendered It nccessiiry that he should aj>- 
pear to be fully convinced that she was 
guilty of the crimes which he h.ad laid to 
her charge. The cliarge of witchcraft, tliat 
ui’iin which he laid the most stress, was so 
utterly unsupported by evidence, that even 
the ignorance of tlieageaud tlie power of 
Gloster could not get her c<»nvictcd upon 
It; but ns It was notorious that she, a mar¬ 
ried woman, had lived in-a doubly adulte¬ 
rous Ititcrcoursc with the late king, the 
sjdrltual court was easily Induced to sen- 
loticc her to do penance puhlicly, and at¬ 
tired in a while sheet, at St. Paul's. Her 
Bubscuuent fate was just what might he ex¬ 
pected from her former life. Thougli in her 
guilty prosperity she showed many .signs of 
a humane and kindly temper, liherally suc¬ 
couring the dlstressc-d and disinterestedly 
using her Influence with the king for the 
heneilt of deserving Imt friendly court 
suitors, she passed unheeded and unaided 
from her public degradation to a privacy of 
mlseralilc Indigence. 

Gloster’s impunity thus far v«Ty natu¬ 
rally increased both ins i*ropension to 
crime and his HU<liicjty in its commission, 
RJiii he now no lonirer made a secret of Ins 
desire to exclude the present king and his 
brother from the tlirone. Reckless of wo¬ 
man’s fame as of man's life, Gloster took 
advantage of the known luxuriousness of 
the late king’s life to alUrni that, previous 
to that prince marrying the lady Elizaheth 
Gray he had been married to the lady Elea¬ 
nor, Talbot, the daughter of the earl of 
Shrewsbury ; that this marriage, though se¬ 
cret, was legal and binding, and Lad been 
solemnized by Millington, bishop of Rath; 
and that, C()nse<iucMtly and necessarily, Ed¬ 
ward’s children by the lady Elizabetli Grav 
were illegitimate. The children of Edward 
being thus pronounced lllegllimafe, Glos¬ 
ter, by his partisans, maintained that the 
attainder of the duke of Clarence necessa¬ 
rily dispossessed his children of all right. 
But as assertion in the former case could 
hardly pass for proof, and as attaint had 
never been ruled to exclude from the crown 
as from mere private succession, Gloster 
soared to a higher and more damning pitch 


of Infamy; hitherto he had impugned the 
e)ia.stity of his sister-in-law—now he pa.ss«'d 
beyond all llieordiuaryvillanyof theworld, 
and imputed frequent and fatnUlar harlotry 
to his own mother I To make his right to 
the throne wholly indcpendentelihcrof the 
alleged secret marriage of the late king to 
the lady Eleanor, or of the elfcrt upon Cla¬ 
rence's children of the attainder of their 
father, Gloster now taiiglii his numerous 
and zealous tools to maintain tliat his mo¬ 
ther, the duchess of York, who was still 
alive, had been repeatedly false to lier mar¬ 
riage vows, that both Etlward IV. and the 
duke of Clarence htid been illcgitimafo and 
tlie son.s of different fatliers, and that the 
duke of Gloster was alone the legitimate 
Still of the duke and duchess of Ytirk. 

As if this horrible charge of a son Jigalnst 
Ills mother, who had lived and was still 
living in the iiighest credit of the most Ir¬ 
reproachable virtue, were not sufllciently 
revolting to all good and manly feeling, the 
horrible charge w.as first brought forward 
in church; on the ocension of Dr, Shaio 
jireaching a acrinon before the protector. 
The preacher, well worthy of the patron, 
took the signiflcani text, ‘ Dastard sli)>3 
y/m/1 not thrive ; ’ ii|>on w hich the preacher 
enlarged with great zealin the emlcavoiir 
to throw tlie stain of bastardy upon Edward 
IV. and bis lirotlier Clarence. Though 
Gloster was far too free from sliamefaced- 
ness, as well .as from every tiling in the 
shape of ‘ compunctions visiting,' m have 
any objection to being present during tlie 
delivery of the whole of tlie tirade against 
his own mother’s chastity, yet from a poli¬ 
tic motive it wasarninged tliat he should 
not entiT tlic church until the preacher 
should finish pronouncing the following ; 
passage. Cotitrastitig the duke of Gloster 
with the alleged Illegitimate sons of his 
mother, the preacher c.xelaiincd, ‘ neliold 
this excellent prince, the express image of 
his noble fatlier, the genuine descendant 
of the house of York; bearing, tio le.ss in 
the virtuesof his mind than in the features 
of his cmintenaiice, the character of the 
gallant Richard, once your hero and fa¬ 
vourite. He alone is entitled toyourallc- 
glance; he niu>t deliver you from the do¬ 
minion of all intruders; he alone ran re¬ 
store the lust glory and honour of the 
nation.’ 

it was Intended that this glowing pane¬ 
gyric on the duke of GlostiT slioiild he 
pronoiineed at the very moment of the ob¬ 
ject of it making liis appcaratiee in the 
church, in tli«* hope (hat, taken by suriirisc 
and urged into enthu^iastic feeling, the 
cmgregatioii might be induced to hail the 
wily and heartless tyrant with the cry of 
‘God save king Richard 1 ’ Hue by one of 
those mistake.-wliieb very often bceur to 
throw ridjenU' nt><iii the deejit-st sehcincs, 
tlic iliike did not make his apj-earanee until 
the whole of tins prccloii-i l>a^s:•ge had al- 
rc.ady been delivered. Rather than his elo¬ 
quence and the chance of itssiiccess should 
be lost by this accident, the iweacher ac¬ 
tually repeated It; but the audietiee, citlier 
from the repetition seeming nciu-nii.tis, fir 
Its impressing then) the mote sironglr 
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wUh tho falsehood nud vlllany of the n 
charges InstiiDatcd agntiist the dachess of r 
fork, witnessed the perfornmnee of the t 
dlsgtistlng farce with an IndifTercncc which e 
probably was more severely felt by Gloster r 
than any other punishment would have r 
been. t 

Tho preaching of Dr. Shaw having thus t 
failed to effect the purpose of Glo.«ter, re- t 
course was now had to the management of e 
Dr. Shaw’s brother, who at this time was t 
mayor of London. He c;illed a mcetijig of i 
the citizens, to whom he Ijitroduced the t 
duke of Buckingham, who exerted to the I 
utmost his powers of eloquence upon the I 
subject of Glostcr’s groat and numerous ’ 
virtues, and upon the superiority of his un- i 
questionable claim to tbe throne. Though i 
Buckingham was as earnest as he was clo- i 
|uent, he could by no means communicate ^ 
.•Is own feelings to the bosoms of the good > 
citizens, who with most unmoved counte¬ 
nances and lack-lustre eyes heard him In 
all gravity, and heard the very conclusion 
of his nildress with all silence. At once 
annoyed by this repulsive silence, and as 
much abashed by It as so experienced a 
courtier well could be by any thing, tlie 
duke angrily demanded of the mayor what 
the silence of the citizens miglit nie.an. 
The mayor replied, that probably the citi¬ 
zens had not fully understood the duke, 
who then rcpcatctl the former speech, i)\>t 
B»in failed to elicit any reply from his au¬ 
ditors. The mayor, In his desire to gratify 
tho duke, pretended that the citizens, who 
were always accust»mK’d to be harangued 
by their own reerwder, couhl only compre¬ 
hend tho duke’s speech If delivered to them 
through the mcdivim of that otllcer. 

The recorder, Fltzwllliam, was accord¬ 
ingly desired to repeat the duke's speech, 
which, being no friend toGlosicr’s projects, 
ho took care to do in such wise tliat the 
people conld l»y no means take tbe words, 
though delivered by him, as In any way ex¬ 
pressing his wishes ; and he, like the duke, 
was heard to the very last word without 

anyone giving him a word of reply. 

The duke now became too much enraged 
to refrain from speaking nut, and he said, 
‘This Is wonderful obstinacy; express your 
meaning, my friends. In one way or the 
other. When we apply to you on this 
cashin, It U merely from the regard which 
we bear to you. The lords and commons 
have sumdeut autlionty without your con¬ 
sent to appoint a king ; but I require you 
hero to declare. In plain terms, wliether or 
not you will h.avc the duke of Glosicr for 
your sovereign?' The eaniesliiess and 
ongcr of the duke, and the example set by 
soiiie of his and the duke of Gloster’s ser¬ 
vants. caused this address, more fortunate 
than the former ones, to be received with a 
cry of Ooci save king liichard I The cry was 
feeble, and raised by people few in number 
and of the humblest rank ; but It sened 
the purpose of Buckingham, who now, .as 
had been concerted, hurried off to Baynard s 
castle to Inform Gloster that the voice of 
»rjie people ’ called him to the throne 1 
Bnekingliair. was .attended to Bapiards 
CAstle l»y the mayor and a considerable 


number of citizens; and ilumgh the vrtly 
protector was must anxiously expecting 
this \isit, he affected to be surprised and 
even alarmed at so many iMjrsons In com¬ 
pany demanding to .■speak to him; which 
pretended surprise and alarm of the pro 
tectnr, Buckingham took care to point out 
to the especial notice of the thick-witted 
citizens. "When the protector at length 
suffered himself to be pcrsu.aded to speak 
to the duke of Buckingham and the citi¬ 
zens, he affected a.^tonlshment on hearing 
that he was desired to be king, and round¬ 
ly declared his own intention of remaining 
loyal to Edward V., a course of conduct 
which honisn recommended to Buckingham 
and his other auditors. Buckingham now 
affected to takea higher tone with the pro¬ 
tector. That prince, argued Buckingham, 
could undoubtedly refuse to accept the 
crown, but he could not compel the people 
to endure their present sovereign. A new 
one they would have; and If the duke of 
Gloster would not comply with their loving 
wishes on his l>clialf. It would only behove 
them to offer the crown elsewhere. Hav¬ 
ing now sumcicntly kept up the disgusting 
farce of refusing that crown for the Kike 
of which ne had already waded through so 
much Innocent blood, and was so perfectly 
prepared and determined to commit even 
more startling crimes still, Gloster now 
gave a seemingly reluctant consent to ac¬ 
cept It; and without waiting for farther 
repetition of this offer from ‘ the people,’ 
he thenceforth threw aside even the affec'- 
tation of acting on bch.alf of any otlier so- 
vorelgb than Ids own will and pleasure. 

The farcical portion of tlie usurpation, 
however, was but too soon afterward fol¬ 
lowed l)v a most traglc.al completion of 
Richard’s vile crime. Tortured by the true 
b.aneof tyrants, suspicion and fear, Ricnard 
felt that so long as his young nephew's sur¬ 
vived, bis usurped crown would ever be In¬ 
secure ; as an opponent would ,always be at 
hand to be set up against liim by any noble 
, to whom he might chance to give offence. 
This consideration was quite enough to 
ensure the death of the unfortunate young 
priuccs. and Richard sent orders for their 

• murder to the constable of the Tower, sir 

• Robert Braokenbur)'- But this gentleman 

- was a man of lionour, and he refused to have 
I anything to do with a design so atrocious 
j The tyrant w.as. however, not to be bamed 

• by the refusal of one good man to l>end to 
t bis infamous designs, .ind having found a 
r more compliant tool In the person of sir 
r James Tyrrcl, It w.is ordered that for one 
1 night Brackenbury should surreiidertoth.at 

7 person thekeysof theTower. Onthatmtal 

- night three wretches, named Slater, Digh- 
e tt>n. and Forrest, were Introduced to the 
a chamber in which the two young princes 
9 were buried in sinless and r>eaceful slec^ 
r In that sleep the young victims were sm«h 

d thered by the three assassins just named, 
9 Tyrrcl waiting outside the door while the 
s horrid deed was being perpetrated, and, on 
if Its completion, ordering the burial of iiie 

liodies at the foot of the staircase leading 
'a to tlie chamber. 

,e It may not be quite unnecessary to roeO' 
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tton liere that douhts, from which man’s 
Ingenuity allows few truths, however plain, 
wholly to escape, have been thrown upon 
this iM'rtlon of Richard's gaiilt: hut the 
most iugeiitous reasoning and the utmost 
felicity at guessing are hut Idle when o\>- 
nosed to plain fact, as In the present case; 
8(*niethlng more Is ref|uislto In opposition 
to the actual confession made hy the »iiir* 
dcrers themselves In the foUo\vlng reign. 

CnAPTER XXXV. 

The Reign of Richaud III. 

A.i>. 14 S 3 .—Having not only grasped tlie 
crown, but also put to death the two claim¬ 
ants from whom he had the most reason to 
fear future annoyance, Richard now turned 
his attention to securing as strong a body 
of supporters as he could, by the dlstrllm- 
tloii of favours. And so nnilous was he 
upon this point, so ready to forget all other 
considerations In tlie present usefulness of 
those of whose services he stood In need, 
that he cast his siirewd eye upon powerful 
enemies to be conciliated as well asdevtuod 
friends to be rewarded for the past and re¬ 
tained for the future. 

Among those whom Richard the most 
carefully sought to keep Ann to his Inte¬ 
rests was the duke of Buckingham. De¬ 
scended from Thotmus of Woodstock, duke 
of Gloucester, and uncle of Richard 11., 
this nobleman was allied to the royal fa¬ 
mily, and from tlie same cause he had a 
claim upon a moiety of the vast property of 
Bohun.earl of Hereford, which moiety had 
long been held by the crown under escheat, 
nuckingham, though Ills wealth and ho¬ 
nours were already oiormous, deemed that 
the services lie had recently nnidered to 
Richard gave him good ground to claim 
tills property, and also tlie olllcc of con¬ 
stable of England, which had lung been 
hereditary in the Hereford family. In the 
first exultation caused by his own success, 
so much of which was owing to Bucking¬ 
ham, Richard granted all that nobleman 
asked. But on cooler rcllcctiou Richard 
seems to have imagined that Buckingham 
was already as wealthy and powerful as a 
subject could be consistently with the safety 
of tliccrouai, and though he virtually made 
a formal grant of the Hereford property, 
he took care to oppose itisui'crablc difllcul- 
ties to its actual fulfilment. Buckingham 
was far too slirewd to fail to perceive the 
real cause of the property being withheld 
from him; and he who had so unscrupu¬ 
lously exerted himself to set up the usurjier, 
now felt fully as anxious and rc.solule tonid 
in pulling him down. The fiagraucy of 
Richard’s usurpation was such as to pro¬ 
mise everyfaciliiy to an attempt to dethrone 
nim. If that attempt were but headed by a 
man of adc<iuate power and consequence. 
In truth, the very success of Ills usurpation 
was scarcely more attributable to his own 
daring and unprincipled wickedness than 
to tbc absence of any powerful opponent. 
Even the lowest and meanest citizens of 
London had rather been coerced into a pas¬ 
sive admission of his right to the crown 
thitn Into an active support of it; and now 


that the duke of Buckingham was convert¬ 
ed Into an enemy of the usurper, ilie long 
dormant claims of the Lanca.strlans were 
pressed u|>on his attention, and not unfa¬ 
vourably looked upon by him. Idortoii, bi¬ 
shop of Ely, whom Richard committed to 
the Tower on ilie day of Jord Hastings's 
murder, had recently been coininUtcd to 
the less rigorous custody of ihc duke of 
nuckingham, and. perceiving the duke’s 
discontent, tumedhis attention toa fitting 
rival to oppose to the tyrant, in the person 
of Henry, the young carl of Richmond. 
Through ills mother the young earl was 
heir of the elder branch of the house of So¬ 
merset; and though that claim to the crown 
would formerly have been looked upon as 
very slight, the failure of the legitimate 
branches of the house of Lancaster now 
gave it considerable Importance In tlie 
eyes of the adherents of that house. Even 
Edward IV. had been so jealous of the ear] 
of Richmond's claim upon the tlironc, that 
after vainly endeavouring to get him into 
hi.s power, he had agreed to pay a consider- 
able yearly sum to the duke of Brittany to 
keep the dangerous young noble at his 
court, nominally as a guest, hut really as a 
prisoner. The very jealousy thus shown to¬ 
wards the young earl naturally Increased 
the attention and favour of the Lancas¬ 
trians; and It now occurred to the bishop 
Morton, and, from his reasonings, to the 
duke of Buckingham, that Richard might 
be dethroned In favour of young Henry. 
But as the long depression of the house of 
Lanc.nstcr had diminished both tliozcal and 
the number of its adherents, Morton with 
profound policy suggested the wisdom of 
.strengthening the bonds of Henry, and at 
the same time weakening thosetif Richard, 
by the marriage of the former to king Ed¬ 
ward’s eldest daughter, tJie luiiiccss Eliza¬ 
beth, and thus uniting the parly claims of 
both families against the mere personal 
u.surpalion of Richard, who was deeply de¬ 
tested by the nation for his cruelty, and 
would consc«;ueritIy meet with no hearty 
support, if he sliould be openly opposed 
with even a probability of success. 

Young Henry's motlier, the countess of 
lUchmond, was Informed by Morton and 
Buckingham of their views In favour of her 
son ; and the honour intended for him was 
too great to allow of any hesitation on her 
part. Dr. Lewis, a physician who had, pro¬ 
fessionally, the means of coniinnnlcating 
with the queen dowager, who still found 
shelter in the sanctuary of Westminster, 
knew that, wlmtevcr might have Iteen her 
former prejudices against theLancastrians, 
they instantly yielded to the hate and dis¬ 
gust witli which she thought of the success¬ 
ful usurper who liad murdered her brother 
and three sons. She not only gave her con¬ 
sent to the proposed marriage, but also bor¬ 
rowed a sum of money which she sent to aid 
Henry In raising troop.s.andshcat the same 
time retjuired him to swear to marry her 
daughter as soon as be could safely reach 
Engl.aiid. 

Morion and Buckingham having thus fai 
met with success,l»egan to exert lliemselves 
among their iutluential friends in the va- 
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ilous counties, to prepare them for a ge- ranee of the misfortune that had occurred 
neral and simultaneous risitig in favour of to ins cause In England; and on arriving 
the ear* of Richmond wlien he should laud; there he found that, for the present at 
I and in this respect, too. their efforts met least, all hope was at an end, and he sailed 
with an uncommon success, the tyranny hacic to Brittany. 

of Richard becoming every day more hate* a.d. 1434.—The politic Richard easily 
ful to all orders of his tnunpled subjects. saw that Che recent attempt to dethrone 
But guilt such ns that of Richard is ever him had by Its ill success, and the severity 
suspIcUms, even wberu there is no real with which he had punished some of the 
cause for suspicion ; and the sudden actl* chief actors in it, very considerably tended 
vity of various men of Influence could ncl- to strengthen his cause not in the afteo* 
ther escape the sliarpened observation of tiuns. Indeed, but in the terrors of the peo- 
thc tyrant, nor seem incxpUcahlo to him pic. Hitherto, t)cing sensible of the fla- 
on any other ground th:m that of treason grant impudence as well as deep guilt of 
against him. Well knowing that Bucking- ills usurpation, he had i>cen well content 
ham was greatly addicted to political plot- to rest Ills right to the throne upon the 
ting, Ricliard wlili many friendly exi>res- tyrant’s right, sujicrlor sireiicih. But he 
slons invited tlic duke to court, where for judged that be now might safely call a par- 
some time he had iiccn a stranger. Whe- liament without any doubt of Its recog* 
thcr the king realty sought a reconciliation nisiiig his title. His anticipation proved 
with tlic duke, or merely wished to obtain to be fiulte correct; the parliament acted 
pos.^csslon of his i>ersoii, does not clearly just as lie wislietl, echoed hiswords, granted 
oppear. The duke.liowcver.whowellkncw liim the usual loimage and poundage for 
with wliom lie had to deal, interpreted the life, and passed a few popular laws. 'With 
king’s messiige in tlie latter sense, and tlic same purpose In view he now addressed 
only replied to it by nnfu« 'i'>K tl'Cstandard himself to the seemingly dillicult task of 
of revolt in Wales at the inomcnt when converting the queen dowager from a foe 
I Richard was Icvving troi*ps In tlic nortli. Into a friend. He saw that the chief source 


Itliappcned niostunforlmiatcly for Buck* of Richmond’s popularity was his projectea 
Ingham, that just as he had marched liis espousal of the princess Eli7.aheth, and lie 
troops to tlie Severn, that river was so knew enough of human nature to feel smo 
swollen in constHnieiicc of rains of almost that a woman of tlie<iuecn dowager's tem* 
uncxumplod copiousness and duration, as perwould he far from unlikely to prefer the 
to lie <|ulte impas>al'le. Tliis unlooked-for union of hcrdauglitcr with aking in fact, to 
chock cast a <lamii upon the si>irits of her union with an carl who might never be a 
nuckingliatn’s followers, who wore still far* kingatall. True it was that the princess 
ther dispirited by great distress from want Elizabeth was solemnly betrothed to his 
• ►f provisions. Desertions among them rival and foe, the earl of Richmond, and 
dally l>eraine more numerous, and Buck- was related to Ricliard within the prolii- 


inghnm, at lengtli nmling himself wholly 
abandoned, disguised himself In a mean 
habit and made his way to the hou.«c of an 
old servant of liis family. Even in this oh- 
seuro retn-at, howeviT, he was discovcrcii, 
and carried as a prisoner to tlio king, who 


htted degrees; hut then Rome could gnmt 
a dispensation, and Rome was venal. Thus 
reasoning, Richard applied himself to tlie 
queen dowager, and met with all the success 
he had anticipated. Wearied with her 
long seclusion from all pleasure and all 


was then posted at Salisbury. All the for- authority, she at once consented to give 
nuT services rendered by the duke were f<ir- her daughter to the wretch who had de- 
guttcii in the fact of Ids more recent a|>- prived her of throe sons and a l*rolhcr, and 
poaninco In arms as the avowed enemy of was so completely converted to Ids inter- 


executioner: and one of iliese, a gentleman she paid full dearly in the next reign, 
named Collliigbouriio. is said to have suf- Flattering himself that no material da ■ 
fered not f‘>r Ids direct and oi>en opposl- gcr could assail his throne during i * 

tion to Richard, hut for some miserable tcrval necessary for procuring the di. peii- 

doggrcl In which lie made it a coiui)laint gallon from Rome, Richard now Ktaii to 
uoggrti III WUILII Iiw inniself sccurc v settled on the 


. . consider himself securely settled on the 

Th« cat. the rat. and 1x>toI iIo* dog. throne. But danger accrued to hhn even 

Rule all Kiigiaiid under the ii-ig. yut Of the very measure on whicn ne 

stand rJSinRUd^mo.n'SowaT'ac 

phiylng’ upmi 'the iiainc.s of lest Ihl dis^enil"i<Vfrom 
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f..nunatc enough to escape from the king- j Heno-‘accoVdingly escaped 

dom. In the meantime { from Brittany, whore lie deemed himself 

I n rinser tri; tn^ .rc:K...cr. of tl.o daue. 
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c-onfidcntial minister, and protecdcd to ilic 
c.mrt of Fnmce. Il«Te ho was greatly aided 
hy Charles VMI., who liad succeeded the 
(vrant houls XI.; and here too, he was 
joined by the earl of Oxford, who liad 
escaped from the gaol into which Richard s 
iiiis|iirlon.s had thrown him, and wiio now 
bniught Henry most Haltering accounts of 
the excellent chance he had from the po- 
pillar disposition in England. 

Richard in the nuaiitime, unconscious 
or careless of the eirect produced on the 
Ciinduct of Ricimiond by the expectation of 
U*c dispensation which was to allow Rich- 
aid to deprive him of iiis promised bride, 
triumphed in his fortune of having become 
a widower at only a slmrt time before by 
tlic sudden dcaiJi—so sudden tiiat poison 
was suspected, but nitlu r from Hie sudden¬ 
ness and from tlie general character of 
Richard than from anything like proof- 
of Ills wife Anne, widow of tliat Edward, 
l>rince of Wales, of whom Richard was the 
murderer. His actual and his proximate 
marriage must, in initli, liave led him to 
believe that the murder of a iHily'.-. male re¬ 
latives was anything rather than a bar to 
herfavourl 

A.n. HH.).—But while Richard was ex¬ 
ulting in triumph as to the past and in 
Imiie as to the future, Richmond with 
an army of two thousand men had sailed 
from liie Norman port of Hartleur, and 
landed, WillMiiiiexperiericingopimsitinn, at 

Milford Haven, in Wales. Here, as he ex¬ 
pected, the zealous though iinforfunatc ex¬ 
ertions of tlic duke of lluckingham had 
greatly prepossessed the people in his fa¬ 
vour, and his little army was increased by 
voluniccrsHt every mile ho marched. Among 
those ulio joined liim was sir Rice ap 
Thomas witli a force with which lie had 
hcen entrusted by Richard: and even tlie 
otlicr comniauxler of Hie tyrant, sir Walter 
Herbert, made but a faint and inelHcieiit 
show of defence for Richard. Thiisstrengtli- 
enod hy actual volmiLccrs, and encoui-aged 
by tlie evident lukewarmiie.'iS of RicharU’> 
j>.artisaiis, Richmond marched to Slircws- 
biirj', where he was joined by the whole 
sti'cngth of Hie great .Shrewsbury family 
under sir Hilbert Talbot, and by anoHier 
numerous reiiiforcemeiii iiiuler sir Tlioiuas 
Rourchier and sir Waln-r Ilungerford. 

Richard, wlio liad taken post at Notting- 
liaiu, as being so central as to admit of liis 
liasicning to uiiieliever i<artof the kingdom 
miglit earliest need his aid, was not nearly 
so iniicii annoyed by Hie utmost force of Ins 
known enemies as be was perplexed about 
the real extent to which he could depend 
upon the good faith of his seemingfriends. 
The dukeof Norfolk Richard liad reason to 
believe that he could securely rely upon ; 
but lord Stanley and sir William Stanley, 
who bad vast power and influence in the 
north, were closely ctmnocted with Rich¬ 
mond's family. Yet wliile Hie usurper felt 
the danger of trusting to tlieir professions 
of friendship, he dared-not break wlHi 
them. Compelled by his situation to au¬ 
thorise them to raise forri's on liis behalf 
in Cheshire ami I.aneashlrc, lie endea¬ 
voured to deter Hictn from arraying Hiose 


forces against liim, by detaining as a host¬ 
age lord Stanley's son, lord Strange. 

Though in his heart lord Stanley whs de¬ 
voted to tlie cause of Richmond, the peril 
in which his son lord Strange was placed 
induced him to forbear froindeclaringhtm- 
self, and lie posted his numerous levies at 
Aihcrstono, so situated that he could at 
will join eitlier party. Richard in tills con¬ 
duct of lord Stanley saw a convincing proof 
that the iiostility of that nobleman was 
only kept in check by tlie situation of his 
son ; and judging tliat the destruction of 
the young man would be a spell of very 
difTcrent effect from bis continued peril, 
tlie politic tyrant for once refused to slied 
blood when advised to do so by Hiose of his 
friends who discerned Hie meaning of lonl 
Stanley’s delay. Trusting that lord Stan¬ 
ley’s hesitation would last long enough to 
allow of the royal troojis dealing only with 
the earl of Ricimiond, Ulcliard ajiproached 
the army of Hie latter noblonian at Bos- 
wortli. In Leicestershire. Tlie army of 
Richmond was only six thousand, that of 
Richard double tlic number. Both Richard 
and the curl fought in tlic main guards of 
their respective arniic.s, which had scarcely 
charged each other wlien lord Stanley led ui> 
In's forc.es to Hic aid of Richmond. Tlic 
effect of this demonstration wa.s tremen¬ 
dous, both in encouraging the soldiers of 
the earl and in striking dismay into the 
already disjiirited trodjtsof Rieiiard. Mur¬ 
derous and tyrannous usurper as he was, 
Richard was lirave as a lion in the fleld. 
Perceiving that, since such powerful aid 
liad declared i‘<ir his rival, nothing but Hio 
'leatli of that rival could give him any hope 
of safety for citlicr life or throne, Ricliard 
intrepidly rushed toward Hie spot wlierc 
Ricimiond was ordering liis trooiis, and en¬ 
deavoured to engage wiHi iiim in personal 
combat; butwliiloQgliting with murderous 
vigour he was slain, after liaving dismount¬ 
ed sir Jolm Cheyiie, and killed sir William 
Bnmdon, Richmond’s standard bearer. 

The battle ended with iho life of Richard, 
of whom it may with the utmost truth be 
»aid, that ‘ noHiing in his life became him 
like the leaving of it.’ Even while undci 
his dreaded eye his soldiers had fought with 
no good will; and when lie fell they Imme¬ 
diately took to tiiglit. On the side of 
Ricliard, besides the tyrant himself, there 
fell about four thousand, including the 
duke of Norfolk, the lord Ferrars of Chart- 
Icy, sir Ricliard Rntcliffe, sir Robert Picrej-, 
and sir Robert Brackenbur)' : sud Catesb.i, 
the chief coiitldaiitand most willing too] of 
Ricliard's crimes, being taken prisoner, wa«, 
with sonic minor accomplices, bcheadod 
Ht Lcice.'^ter. 

Tbebody of Richard being found upon 
the Held, was Hirown across h iniserubie 
lioi'sc, and carried, amid the liooHiig and 
jeers of the people who so lately trembled 
at him, to the Grey Friar's church at Lel- 
ce.<icr, where it was Interred. 

The courage and ability of this prince 
were unquc.stlnnHbie: but all his courage 
amiability, misdirected as tlicy wcre.eervrd 
only to remler liim a new proof. If sum 
were needuu, of ibe inferiority of the most 




brllll&nt gifts of intellect without honour 
nnd religion, to comparatively Inferior 
talents with them. Low In stature, Je- 
fonned, aiiU of n harsh countenance, Rkh- 
Mnl might yet have commanded admiration 
by his talents, hut for his excessive and In- 
ermllcable proponslon to llio wicked as re¬ 
gards projects, and the bloody as regards 
action. 

CnAPTER XXXVI. 

The lleiffit oj Ubkhy YII. 

A.D. 1485.—Tub joy of Richmond’s troops 
nt tho defeat of lUchard was proportioned 
to the hatred with which that tyrant had 
I’ontrlved to inspire every bosom. Lon^ 
live king Henry the Seventh I was the exult¬ 
ing cry wlilch now everywlicro saluted the 
lately exiled and distressed earl of Rich¬ 
mond ; ami Ills victorious brow was bound 
Willi a plain gold coronal which had been 
worn by Richard, and had been torn from 
tho tyrant’s forehead by sir William Stanley 
In personal combat with him when he fell. 

Though Henry, late earl of lllclimnnd, 
and now, by possession, khiK Henry VIU 
had more than one ground upon which to 
rest his claim, there was not one of those 
grounds which was not open to objection. 
The Lancastrian claim liad never been 
clearly established l>y Henry iv., ami If the 
parliament had often supinirtcd the house 
of Lancaster, so the parliament had not 
less fre«iuently — and with just as much ai»- 
t«arent sincerity —paid alike compliment 
to the house of York. Then, again, allow¬ 
ing the Lancastrian claim to be good cx 
fonlc, yet Ulchinimd claimed only from the 
Illegitimate branch of Somerset; and.agaiii, 
allowing that claim to he ever so good, it 
111 reality was now vested not In him but in 
Ills still living mother, the countess of 
KlHimuud. 

On the other hand. It was open to Henry 
tollxupon lilinstif, by virtue of )if.s mar¬ 
riage with the prltice.ss Elixalwlh, the suik?* 
rlor and more popular title of the house of 
York : but In tills, so far as the York title 
was concerned, Henry could look upon 
himself only as a king consort, with the 
toss i«f his authority should Ids queen die 
without Issue. 

The right of conquest he could scarcely 
c!.ilm, seeing that that conquest was achiev¬ 
ed by Englishmen. On the whole review 
of his case, therefore, Henry's obvious po¬ 
licy was to set forward no one of hl.s grounds 
of claim with sucli distinctiveness as to 
challengeBcruiiny and provoke opposltiim, 
but to rely chIcHy uimn the strongest of all 
rights, that of possession, strengthened still 
: Carthcr by liU concurrent circumstances 
■ of right, and maintained by a judicious po¬ 
licy nt onec firm and popular, w'atrhful yet 
1 •eemlngly undoubtlng. In heart Henry 
' was not the less a Lancastrian from his de¬ 
termination to link himself to the house of 
1 York, and gtrcnglhcn himself by Its means 
I in the* [lopul.ar love. Of the Yorklsh siu>- 
1 port he was sure while connected with tho 
, bouse of York by marriage, but this far- 
1 I jgbti d and suspicious temper taught him 
I ti) provide against his possible disconnec¬ 


tion from that house, and to give every 
•coign of ’vantage' to the Lancastrians, 
whoso friendship was, so to speak, more 
germane to his identity. 

Only two days after the victory of Bos- 
worth field Henry gave a proof of the feel¬ 
ings wo have thus attributed to him, by 
sending sir Robert Willoughby to convey 
tho young carl of Warwick from Sheriff 
Watton, In Yorkshire, where Richard had 
detained him in honourable and ea.sy cai>- 
tlvlty, to tho close custody of the Tower of 
London. Yet this unfortunate son of the 
duke of Clarcuce, Inasmuch as bis title, 
however superior to that of Rlcliard, whs 
not hostile to the succession of either Henry 
or his destined bride, might have reason¬ 
ably expected a more indulgent treatment. 

Having thus made every arnuigcmcnt, 
present and prospective, which even hh. 
jealous policy could suggest, Henry gave 
orders for the princess Eli7.abeth bclug 
conveyed to London prepartitory to her 
marriage. He himself at tho same time 
approached the metropolis by easy journeys. 
Everj’where he was received with the most 
rapturous applause; which was the more 
sincere and hearty, liecause, while his per¬ 
sonal triumph was shared hy the L.'incas- 
trians, his approaching marriage with Kli/.a« 
hetli gave a share of that triumph to the 
Yorkists, and seemed to put an end for 
ever to those contests between the rival 
houses which had cost them both so much 
suffering during so long a time. Rut even 
amidst all the excitement attendant u|)Oii 
the joy with which men of all ranks hulled 
their new sovereign, the cold, stern, and 
suspicious temper of Henry displayed itself 
ntonce offensively and unnecessarily. On 
his arrival at liondon the mayor and tlic 
civic c«*mpaiiies mot him In public proccs- 
pImii ; but as though be disdained tlielrgr.i- 
luhitions, or siisi>ecied their sincerity, ho 
passed througli them In a close carriage, 
.and without showing the slightest sympa- 
iliy with their evident joy. 

Though Henry well knew tho Importance 
wiiicli a great ixirtion of his people at¬ 
tached to his union w ith the princess Eli- 
r.'ibcth. and, with his customary politic 
carefulness, hastened to assure them of his 
unaltered determination to complete that 
marriage, and to contradict a report — 
founded upon an artful hint drojipcd hy 
himself while he was yot unocrt.aln of the 
Issue of his contest with Richard —of his 
having promised to espouse the princess 
Anne, the heiress of Brittany, yet he de¬ 
layed his marriage for the present; being 
anxious, tacitly at tho least, to alllrm his 
own claim to the crown by having his co¬ 
ronation performed previous to his mar¬ 
riage. Even the former cerentony, how¬ 
ever, was for a time deferred by the raging 
of an awful plague, long afterwards spoken 
of with shuddering, under the name of the 
sweating sickness. The sickness in ques¬ 
tion w'.as endemic, and so swift in its opera 
tloii, that the person attacked almost Inva¬ 
riably died or became convalescent within 
four-and-twenty hours. Either by the skill 
of the niedic.al men or by some sjuiatory 
altci'.ttion in the condiliou of the atrao- 
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inhere tills very terrible visitation at length t be calculated to breed disputation ; no men 
ceased’ and Henry was crowned with the tion was made of the ])rinre6S EliZHl>eth, 
utmost pomp. Twelve knights banneret and the crown was settled absolutely and 
were made <*n occasion of this ceremony; In general terms upon the king and the 
the king’s uncle, Jasper earl of Pembroke, bcirs of his body. 

was created duke of JJedford ; lord Stanley, It forms rather a remarkable contrast to 
the king’s father-in-law, earl of Derby; the general reserve a'ld astuteness of ilic 
and Edward Courtenay, earl of Devonshire, king, that he, as If not content with all the 
The ceremony was performed by cardinal sanctions by which he had already fortiaed 
Bourchler, nrchbisliop of Canterbury, who his possession of the crown, now applied t«» 
had contributed so much to Ileiuy’s good tliepopeforaconllrmingbull. Thisapiiliui* 
fortune. tion, besides being liable to objeeiion as ai; 

Even in the matter of his coronation Inipolitic concession to the mlschievousnnd 
Henry could not refrain from showing undying an.xiely of Rome to Interfere in the 
that constant and haunting suspicion which temporal affairs of nations, and still farther 
contrasted so strangely wltli his unques- impolitic as showing what Henry ought of 
tionnble personal courage, by creating a all things the most cautiously to have con- 
body guard of flfty-flve men, under tho coaled— his own misgivings as to his title, 
title of yeomen of the guard. But lest tho Innocent VIII., the then pope, was delight- 
duty of this guard, that of personal watch cd to gratify Henry and to interfere in his 
and ward over the sovereign, should Imply temporal concerns, and he iimiicdiately 
the 8usj)iclon he really fell, Henry affected obliged him with a bull In wliich all 
to contradict any such motive by publicly Henry’s titles to the crown were cmmie- 
and pointedly declaring this guard a penma- rated and sanctioned, and in which e.vconi- 
nent and not a ])ersunaJ or temporary ai>- inunication was denounced .'igainst all wlio 
pointmeiit. should disturb Henry in his possession, or 

Henry now summoned a parliament, and his lieirs in tlieir successit)n, 
ills partisans so well exerted themselves It consisted at once with justiccand with 
that a majority of the meinhers were de- s»mnd policy that Henry should reverse the 
cided Lancastrians. Some of them, indeed, numerous attainders whicli ii.id beeniiassed 
liad been outlawed and attainted while the against the L:u)c;istrians. Rut lie went 
iiousc of York was in the ascendant, and still farther, and caused his obsequious 
a question was raised whether persons who parliament to jeiss attainders against the 
liad been thus situated could rightfully deceased Richard, the duke of Norfolk, the 
claim to sit In parliament. The judges who earl of Surrey, the viscount Lovel, the lords 
were consulted upon this point had but Eerrard of Cliartlcs, and upwards of tueiity 
little difliculty; it was easily to be dealt other gentlemen of note, 'i'here wus a 
with ns a simjilo matter of expediency, something of tlie absurd added to very 
Accordingly they recommended that the iiiuch of the tyrannical In these swe('i>iiig 
elected inomhers who were thus situated attainders. Richard, usurper though hu 
sliould not be allowed to take their scats was, nevertli«-less was king de facto, and 
until their former .sentences should he re-1 those a.gainst whom these attainders were 
versed hy parllaineni, and there was of ] piisscU thus fougUt/ort/ic Ainr/, and against 
course neither diniculry nor del.iy expcriT the earl of Richmond, who iiad not then 
eiiced Id piissing ashort act to thatcspccial even assumed tlie title of king. The at- 
effect. tainders were fartlier impolitic, because 

This doubt as to the inemhers of parll.v they greatly tended to weaken tlie eoiill- 
ment, however, led to a still more impor- deuce of the people in tlie Idittl oblivion of 
taut one. Henry had been himself attaint- the iiuarrcls nf the ro.'C.s; to v/hicli conil- 
ed. But thejuliges very soon solved this Ulence Henry ought to have been mindful 
difliculty by a decision, evidently founded that he owed no small portion of securitv 
upon a limitation of the power of a court and popularity. 

of judicature from interfering with Hie Thougli Henry did not deem It expedient 
succession; a imwer wliicU, If such court to add to the mimerous demand.s he liad si. 
possessed it, might so often bo shamefully successfully made iipi>n this ol)>eguious 
perverted hy a had kin.g to the injury of an p.arliameut, it voluntarily conferred uptm 
obnoxious heir Co the throne. Tlie judges, liiot the perpetuity of tonnage and puiiiul* 
therefore put an end to this question by age, wliich had been just as conii)l.acently 
deciding ‘tliat the crown takes away all conferred upon the deceased Ricliard. By 
defects and stop,s in blood ; and that from tray of coni]<cnsation for the spiritual sevt*- 
the time that the king assumed (lie royal rity with whicli iie liad treated the leading 
authority, the fountain was cleared, and all friends of tlie deceased king, liciiiy imw 
attaints and corruptions of blood did cease.’ proclaimed grace and jMirdun to ;ill who 
A decision, be It remarked, far more re- should by a certain dav lake the oaths of 
markable for Its panicul.ar justice than for fealty and allegiance to him. Rut when 
11 * correctness. Hie earl of Surrey, among the multitude 

Fliiding the parliament so dutifully in-1 whom this jiroclaniatioii drew from their 
clined to obey his will, the king in his open- sanctuaries, presented hinisclf to the king, 
ing speech insisted upon IkiHi his herodi- ho was, instead of being rei cived to grace, 
tary right mid upon his ‘victory over his iinniediately committed tti the Tower. Re- 
enemies. The entail of the crown was sides rewarding Iiis imnu'diaie supporters 
drawn In equal accordance with the king's t»y creating Chaiidos of Briiiany, earl of 

anxiety to avoid such special as^ertlon on Bath; sir Giles I)aub<-iiy, lord Daubeny; 

any one of ins grounds of claim as should |aiid sir Robert Wilhmgiihy, lord Broke; 
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the king bestowed upon the duke of Buck* 
Ingham, who so fatally to himself had en> 
braced Henry's cause, a sort of posthumous 
reward In making restitution of the family 
honours and great wealth to Edward Staf* 
ford, the duke's eldest son. 

Morton, who had so ably and under such 
perilous circumstances proved his friend¬ 
ship to Henry, was restored to the bishopric 
of Ely, and he and another clergyman, Pox, 
now made bishop of Exeter, were the mi¬ 
nisters to whom Henry gave hischlef confl* 
donee. Hume thinks that Henry's prefer¬ 
ence of clerics to laics, as his confidential 
advisers, arose from his narrow and calcu¬ 
lating turn, their promotion from poorer to 
richer bishoprics alturding him the means 
of stimulating and rewarding their zeal less 
onerously to lilmscif than could have been 
tlio case with laymen of rank. But Hume 
seems here to have laid a somewhat undue 
weight upon Henry’s general character, 
and 60 to have mistaken his motives to a 
particular transaction : Henry, though per¬ 
sonally brave, was emphatically a lover of 
peace; he preferred the conrjucstof the in¬ 
tellect to ilie conipicst of the sword. ITc 
was himself, so to speak. Intellectually of a 
clerical nmnld. Tlio learnitJg and the in¬ 
tellectual mastcrj’ of the day wore cliiclly 
In possession of the clergy; and we need 
look no deeper than that fact to account 
f«»r his preference nf them, that fact sufll- 
clently proving that they were best adapted 
to the cnutlcms, torlu«>us, thoughtful, and 
deep polity wliich he from the drst deter¬ 
mined to follow. 

A.D. I486. — Henry's emphatic declara- 
llon of his unaltered intention to espouse 
the princess Elizabeth did not wholly quiet 
tije appreiionslons of the people upon that 
head. The |>arllamcnt, even when showing 
Its trustfulness of lilm and Its zeal for liis 
pleasure In granting him tlie tonnage and 
poundage, expressed strong wishes upon 
the subject; aiid tliough they concealed 
their real motives under a general declara¬ 
tion of their desire that they should have 
heirs to succeed him, his own comparative 
youth must liavc sufllced to convince so as- 
ttito a person that the parliament had ot her 
and stronger reasons for its anxiety. T his 
very conviction, however, was but an ad<li- 
tlonal reason for his hastening to comply; 
and the nuptials were now celebrated with 
a pomp and luxury surpassing even those 
which had marked his coronation. The joy 
of the people was conspicuously greater 
tn the former than It had been In the latter 
case; and to the brooding and anxiously 
suspicious mind of Henry this new and 
plain Indication of the warmth of affection 
with which the house of York was still 
ln«»kcd upon by a great portion of bjs sul^ 
lects. was to the highest degree painful and 
i, (Tensive. Pu».llcly his poUct 1 ‘revjntcd 
this from appearing, but In his domestic 
life it caused him to treat the queen wit i a 

harshness and coolness which her amiable 
teinwr and the extreme 8 ubmissl\;eness of 
her l»carlng towards her husland by no 
means appear to have deserved. t_,_- 
80 ..H after his marriage Henry dctcr- 
mlui'd to make a progress throuhu the 


oorthem counties, tn the view of awing 
some and conciliating the rest of the parch 
sans of the late king and his house, who 
were more numerous in that part of the 
kingdom than elsewhere. He had already 
reached Nottingham when he received In¬ 
formation that sir Humphrey Stafford, his 
brother, and the viscount Level had left 
the sanctuary at Colchester, (u which they 
had found shelter since the battle of Bos- 
worth field. Unheeding, oral any rate not 
fearing theconsequencesof thismovement, 
he continued Ids progress to York, where 
he learned that viscount Level, with a force 
throe or four thous.and strong, was m.arch- 
ing to York, while another army, under sir 
Humphrey Staftoi’d and his brother, wjis 
hastening to besiege Worcester. The ujv 
rising of such enemies at the very moment 
when he was in the centre of precisely 
tliat part of England which was the most 
disalTcctcd to hiin might have paralysed 
an ordinary udnd; but the resources of 
Henry's intellect and courage rose In ac¬ 
cordance with the demands on them. Tho 
mere retinue with which he travelled fona- 
cd no ineaB nucleus of an army, and he ao* 
lively and successfully engaged himself In 
adding to their numbers. The force thus 
raised was of necessity but III found In 
either arms or the munitions of war; and 
Henry therefore charged the duke of Bed¬ 
ford, to wlnnn he entrusted the chief com¬ 
mand, to avoid any instant general engage¬ 
ment, and to devote his chief exertions to 
weakening Lovcl by seducing his adherents 
by promises of pardon. This policy was 
even more successful than Henry could 
hare anticipated. Conscious of the great 
ciToct which the king's offers were likely to 
produce upon rude minds, already by no 
means zealoiis in the cause which they had 
embraced, Lovcl was so tc'iTificd with the 
thought of being abandimed, and perhaps 
even made prisoner by ids motley levy, 
that he fairly ran away from his troops, and 
after some difticulty esc:ipcd to Flanders, 
where he was sheltered by the duchess of 
Burgundy. Abandoned by tlicir leader, 
[.ovci’s troops gladly submitted totlie king 
in accordance with his offers of mercy; and 
tlie utter failure c>f this branch of the re¬ 
volt so terrifled the rebels who were be¬ 
fore Worcester, that tlicy hastily raised the 
siege of that place and dispersed. The 
Staffords, thus deserted by their troops, and 
unable to And instant means of escaping 
beyond sea, took shelter in the church of 
Colnbam, near Abingdon. It turned out, 
bowovor, that this church was one which 
did not possess right of sanctuary, and the 
unfortunate Staffords were dragged forth. 
The elder was executed as a traitor and re¬ 
bel at Tyburn; the younger was pardoned 
on the ground of bis having been misled 
by his elder brother, who was presumed 
to hav© & l>atcrDftl tnfiucDco over bis 

To the joy which the dissipation of this 
threatening revolt diffused among liie 
friends of Henry was now added that ex¬ 
cited by the delivery of the queen of a sou 
and hidr, on wlicnn was conferred the name 
of Arthur, both in compliraeni to the m 
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fant’s p7jnrlpalUy of Wales, ami In allusion 
to tlie prcteJuled descent of the Tudors 
from the far-famed prince Arthur. 

The success of the king Jn putting an 
eml to the late revolt had arisen chiefly 
from the incapacity of Lovel for the task he 
had ventured to undertake; and there was 
still a strong undcr-ctirrcnt of ill-feeling 
towards the king, to which he was daily, 
though, perhaps, unconsciously, adding 
: strength. TothcvoxationcausedbyHenry’s 
i evident Lancastrian feeling, as manifested 
i hy his severities to nuai of the opposite 
party, and especially by bis stern and harsh 
treatment of the queen, much more vexa¬ 
tion was caused by the sufferings of many 
principal Yorkists from the resumption by 
iltcerown of all grants made by princes of 
tlie bouse of York. Tliis resumption was 
made by Henry upon what appears really 
to have been the just plea that it w;is abso¬ 
lutely tieccssary for the remedy of tbe great 
and mischievous impovcrl>liment of the 
crown. This pica has all the more ai)pear- 
ance of sincerity from tlie fact that by the 
very same law all the grants made during 
the later years of Henry VI. were resumed; 
a resumption which Injured not Yorkists, 
but I.ancastrians. But lo.slug men arc 
rarely reasonalile men : and as the balance 
of injury was licaviest on the side of the 
Yorkists, they saw in this a new proof of 
tlie Lancastrian prejudice of Henry, which 
had caused him to Imprison in 'Julius' 
bloody tower,’ in tlie very place where his 
uiiforiunato cousins had been butchered, 
the young earl of Warwick. Faction Is de¬ 
prived of none of Us virulence or activity by 
an admixture of pecuniary Interests; and 
those who were injured by the resumption 
of grants were not ill disposed, as events 
1 soon proved, to countenance, at the least, 
luglit that promised to Injure the gaoler of 
the earl of Warwick and the harsli spouse 
hf the princess of the house of York, who, 
merely hec.atisc she was such, was still un- 
j crowned, though the mother of a prince of 
: Wales, and wholly irreproachable whether 
I as queen, wife, or mother. 

Tlie great and growing unpopularity of 
Henry’s govermnciu combineil with other 
circumstances to suggest to a priest of Ox¬ 
ford one of tlic most remarkable and auda¬ 
cious Impostures recorded in our history. 
The priest In question, Richard .Simon, 
well knowing how strong the Yorkist feel¬ 
ing among the people was rendered by 
the king’s uniiopular manners and mea¬ 
sures, formed a plan for disturbing Hcnr>’ 
by bringing forward, as a pretender to the 
crown, a verj’ bandsomcand graceful youth 
named LamhertSimnei. Tbisyoutli, chougb 
lie was only the son of a baker, added great 
shrewdness and address to his external 
advantages; and Simon doubted not, by 
careful Instruction, of being able to form 
tills youth to personate Richard, duke of 
York, the younger of themurdered princes, 
whose escape from the Tower anil from the 
fate of his elder brother had become a 
matterofratlicrextensivebelief. But while 
Blmon was carefully giving young Sininel 
the necessary liistructionsand information 
to enable him to 6ui)port the part of the 
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duke of York, a new rumour prevailed that 
the carl of Warwick iiad escaped from the 
Tower. ‘On this hint spake the priest; i 
the name of tlie carl of Warwick would be 
as good to conjure with as tlial of kichard, 
duke of York; and Simnel was now in¬ 
structed in all such particulars of the life ' 
and family of young Warwick as would be 
necessary to enable him to bear the ques¬ 
tioning of the friends of that family. So 
excellently was the young Impostor ‘ cram¬ 
med ’ for his task, so well Informed did he 
••iftcrwards appear to be upon certain points 
of the private history of the royal family 
whlcli could bynomeanshave come within 
the observation of an obscure priest like 
bis instructor, that shrewd suspicions were 
entertained that certain of the royal family 
of York must thomselvos have aided ini>re- 
parlng the youth for liis mission of impos¬ 
ture. The queen dowager was among the 
personages thus suspected. She and her 
daughter were both very unkindly treated 
by Henry, and the dowager was precisely 
of that busy and aspiring turn of mind 
which would render neglect and forced in- 
.actlon sufflclcntly offensive to prompt the 
utmost anger and Injury; and she might 
safely promote tlie views of tbe Impostor 
in the first place, in the full confidence of 
being able to crush lihn whensoever be 
should have sunicienily served the vfewsof 
herself and of her party. 

Aware that, after all the pains he had 
taken to prepare the apt mind of liis pro¬ 
mising young pupil, many chances of dis¬ 
covery would exist in England which would 
be avoided by commencing f heir nefarious 
proceedings at a distance, Simon determin¬ 
ed to lay the ojiening scene of his fraudulent 
dnima In Ireland. In that island War¬ 
wick’s father, the late duke of Clarence, 
was remembered with tlie utmost affection 
on account of his personal character, as 
well as of liis many public acts of justice 
and wisdom while he had been governor. 
Tlie same public officers now held their 
situations there who had done so under 
Clarence, and under so many favoumide 
cireumsiances Simon, probably, could iu>t I 
belter have chosen the scene of the first 
act of his elaborate and very Impudent im¬ 
posture. 

Henrj', on getting the alarming Intelli¬ 
gence from Dublin, consulted with bis mi¬ 
nisters, and among the first measures 
taken was that of seizing upon all the pro. 
perty of the queen dowager, and closely 
confining her In the nunnery of Bermond¬ 
sey. This rigorous treatment of the queen 
dowager, occurring, too, at this particular 
time, seems to leave no doubt that sl.-e 
bad been discovered to have materiaiiy 
aided the Imposture of Simon and Simnel. I 
Tlie alleged reason of the king for thus 
severely dealing with one with whom he 
was so closely connected, was her liavlng 
shown so much favour to the deceased 
tyrant Richard, as to jil.ace herself and her 
dangliters in his power when she was saff 
within her sanctuary, and to C4)n?ent to 
ills marriage with itie princess Elizabeth. 
Blit it was quite clear to every man of i 
disiermiieiil, that the king’s subsequent I 
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marriage to tho pri n cess was a cotuplece con¬ 
donation of all that had previously passed 
l)etwcen him and the dowager which could 
materially offend liim; nor was he of a 
temper so long to Itave suffered his avarice 
and Ills vengeance to remain In abeyance, 
had that really been the ground of bisof- 
feuce. That he disliked, not to say hated, 
his mother-in-law, had long been certain; 
and It seems no less so, from his present 
proceeding with respect to her, that ho 
now had discovered reason to fear her, 
as having linporiatitly aided in an Impos¬ 
ture, which h:id been eminently success¬ 
ful in Ireland, and whicb he was by no 
means sure would not be c<]uaily so In Eng¬ 
land. navhig securely guarded against 
any future mischief from the queen dow¬ 
ager, by thus consigning her to a |>ovcrty 
and seclusion which terminated only with 
her life, the king now gave his English sul>- 
jects tho very best possible proof of the Im¬ 
pudence and falsehood of Slmnel's assumi>- 
tlon of the title and characterof the earl of 
Warwick, by producing that unfortunate 
young nobleman himself at St. Paul’s, and 
causing many persons of rank who had in¬ 
timately known him to have free convcrs.v 
tlon with him; and tlius iiot only showed 
that tho pretensions of Simiicl were false, 
but also that they were even founded upon 
a false report, the erirl’s esc.a|>e from the 
Tower, wlilch Simon and his abettors had 
too hastily believed on the strength of 
(lopular rumour, never having actually 
t;iken place. 

Ill London and In England generally this 
jmllcious mc.asiiro was com|>lotely decisive 
of the popular belief; and all who were ac- 
quiiiiited with the king's tortuous mind, 
Ciusily understood that he himself h.ad i 
caused the rumour of the young earl's! 
o.scnpe, for the purpose of saving himself { 
from being Importuned to release him, and 
also to prevent any plots being formed fur 
that purpose. 

Henry's bold temper would probably 
have prompted him to go over to Ireland, 
carrying with him the re.al Warwick. But, 
in tho first place, he knew that the consum¬ 
mate assurance of Simon and his friends 
had led them, even after their Imposture 
liad hecome a more nmrkery in Ejigland, 
to protest that the real Warwick was the 
youth III their company, and that tho War¬ 
wick whom Henry h:id so ostentatiously 
produced was the only Impostor. And, in 
tho next place, Henry from tbiy to day had 
information which m.ade It quite certain 
that too many powerful pooplu in Eiigland 
were Ills enemies, and inclined to aid the 
l!iipo6tor, to remler It s-ife for him to bo 
absent from the kingdom for even a brief 
space of time. He therefore resolvcil to 
await the farther proceedings of the Im- 
lK)Binr, and contend'd himself with levying 
troops, which he placed under the command 
of the duke of Bedford and the earl of 
Oxford, and throwing Into confinement the 
inaMUlsc)f Dorset, not on account of any 
actual overt act. Iiut lest he slmuld be In¬ 
clined to treason by the hartl measure 
which had been dealt out to lua mother, 
the queen dowager. 


Having pretty nearly worn out their wel¬ 
come In Ireland, and having, besides nu¬ 
merous Irish adventurers, been supplh^ 
by tho dowager duchess of Burgundy with 
about two thousiuid veteran Germans 
headed by a veteran commander, Martin 
SebwarU, Simon and Simnel made a land¬ 
ing at Koudrey, in Lanc:ishire, not doubt¬ 
ing that the Yorkists, whom they knew to 
be so numerous In the northern counties, 
would join them lu great numbers. In 
this respect they were grievously dlsai>> 
pointed. The well-knouTi courage and con¬ 
duct of the king, the geneml Impression 
even among the Yorkists of England that 
Simnel was a mere impostor, and the ex¬ 
cellent military arrangements and largo 
military force of the king,caused the Inha¬ 
bitants of tho northern counties cither 
to look oil passively, or to manifest theli 
loyalty by joining or supplying the royal 
army. 

John, earl of I.incoln, son of John de la 
Pole, duke of Suffolk, and of Elizabeth, 
eldest sister of Edward IV., imd for some 
time past been residing with tho king's 
bitter enemy, the dowager duciicss of Bur¬ 
gundy; and ho now appeared at the head 
of the mingled crew of impostors, rtbcls, 
and their foreign and hireling mercenaries. 
This nobleman perceiving that nothing was 
to be hoped from any general rising of tho 
people lu favour of the pseudo earl of War¬ 
wick, resolved to put the fate of t!ie cause 
upon the issue of a general action. The 
king was c<iually ready to give battle, and 
(he hostile forces at length met at Stoke, in 
Nottinghamshire. The rebels, conscious 
that they fought tvith halters around their 
necks, fouglit with proportionate despera¬ 
tion. The action was long and sanguinary; 
and though it at length terminated in fa¬ 
vour of the king, his loss was far more ex¬ 
tensive than could have lieen expected, con¬ 
sidering his advantage of numbersand the 
ability of his oflicers. The loss on the side 
of the rebels, also, was verj’ great. The 
earl of Lincoln, Broughton, and the Ger 
man, Schwartz, were among four thousand 
slain on that .«idc: and as the viscount 
Lovel, tlie runaway of the former and less 
sanguinary revolt, who also took a part in 
; this, was missing and never afterw.ards 
heard of, It w.as supposed that he, too, was 
, among the slain. Both the Impostor Sim- 
: ncl and his tutor Simon fell into the hands 
I of the king. The priest owed his life to his 
clerical ciinracter, but was sentenced to 
pass the whole remainder of it in conllne- 
incnt; and Henry, both mercifully and 
wisely, signified Ills contempt of the boy 
Simnel, by making him a scullion in the 
i royal kitchen, lii this capacity, better 
t suited to his origin than the part the 
priest had so uselessly taught him to 
play, Stmncl conducted himself so humbly 
and satisfactorily, that he was afterwards 
advanced to the rank of falconer, a rank 
at that time very far higher than could 
i ordinarily be attained by one so humbly 
born. ., . 

Having freed h i mself from adanger wn I cb 
bail at one time been not a little alarming, 
I Henry now turned hts attention towards 
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m&ktiig It, ns he loved to ninlce everything, 
8 source of profit. Kew perished on the 
scaffold for this revolt, hut vast numbers 
were heavily fined for their having taken 
part In It. And lest the fining of actual 
combatants should not sufilciently enrich 
the royal treasury, Hetiry caused all to he 
fined who were proved to have given cir¬ 
culation to a rumour, which had somehow 
got Into circulation before the battle of 
Stoke, that the rebels were victorious, and 
that Henry himself, after seeing his friends 
cut to pieces, had only secured his safety 
hy flight. To our modern notions, the 
mere crediting and reporting of such a 
statement seems to be somewhat severely 
punished by heavy pecuniary fine; hut 
lleniy, perhaps, thought that In most of 
the cases ' the wish was father to the 
thought,* and that many wlio had given 
circulation to the report would not have 
heen violently grieved had It turned out to 
he ‘ prophetic, though not true.' 

Wanied hy much that had reached his 
cars dtiring the absurd but misc!»lcvmis 
career of Slimiel, Henry now determined to 
remove at least one cause of dissatisfaction, 
hy having the <iucen crowned. This was 
accordingly done; and to render the cere¬ 
mony the more accept.ahle to the people In 
general, but especially to the Yorkists, 
Henry graced It by giving liberty to tlie 
young mariiuls of Dorset, son of the queen 
dowager. 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

TJie Reign a/ Hbnuy VII. (coMtim»c<n. 

A.D. 1488. —Hexuv's Steadfast style of 
administering the affairs of his kingdom, 
and the courage, conduct, and facility with 
which he had delivered himself from tlie 
dangerous plots and revolts by which he had 
been threatened, acquired him mucli consi¬ 
deration, nut of his own dominions as well 
as In them. Of this fact he w.as well aware, 
and internal iKracc now seeming to he i>cv- 
manently secured to him, he prep.arcd to 
exert his Influence ahrtiad. 

The geographical circumstances of Scot¬ 
land rendered it inevitable, that so long as 
that kingdom remained politically Indepeji- 
dent of Englan'^, the fonner must always 
remain cither an open and trouhlosomc 
enemy, or an unsafe, because insincere, 
friend to the latter. The character of 
James III., who now filled the Scottish 
throne, was precisely of that easy and Indo¬ 
lent «*ast which, while it encouraged a tur¬ 
bulent nobility to \vasto the ctmntry and 
vex the people, would have encouraged a 
king of England, addicted to war and con¬ 
quest merely for their own sake, to prose¬ 
cute war with Scotland in thcajssitred trust 
of making a final and complete conquest. 
But Henry, though he could look with uii- 
blenched cheek upon tiie most sanguinary 
battlefield, was profoundly sensible of tlie 
blessings of jieacc. He therefore now sent 
umbass^ors to Scotland to propose a per¬ 
manent and honourable peace between the 
two countries. James on his p.art would 
have well liked to conclude such a peace, 
but his nobility had other views, and all 


that came of this embassy was a somewhat 
sullen agreement for a seven years' truce, 
hut it must have been evident to a far loss 
keen observer than Henrj’, that even that 
truce would be very likely to he broken 
should the breach he invited hy any pecu¬ 
liarly unfavourable circumstances in the 
situation of England. With this truce, 
however, sullen and insincere as tlie Scot¬ 
tish temper very evidently w.as, Henry do- 
terinlned to content himself; and from 
Scotland he now turned his attention to 
France. 

Louis XI. was some time dead, and his 
son and heir was too young for rule, espe¬ 
cially in a kingdom more than any other 
In Europe liable to disturbance from 
the turlnilence and ambition of powerful 
vassals. But Louis, a profound judge of 
human dispositions and talents, had well 
provided for tlie juvenile Incapacity of liis 
son, by committing the care of the king¬ 
dom, during his minority, to his daughter 
Anne, lady of Bcaujeu, a princess of mas¬ 
culine talents and cour.ige. Tlil.s lady hc- 
c.ame Involved in maiiyand serious disputes 
with Brittany, wlilrh disputes were greatly 
fomented by tlK* duke of Orleans, and so 
far involved KiTinccwlfli other provinces, 
that at this time the lady of Bcaujeu felt 
tiiat the issue of the struggle iii wliich 
she was engaged dcpcnde<l almost entirely 
upon tlie part which might be taken by the 
powerful, prosperous, and sagacious king 
of England. The subjection of Brittany by 
France seemed quite certain, if England 
should not Interfere; and Aimeof Be.aiijeu 
sent ambassadors to England, ostensibly 
with the chief ptirj’ose of congratulating 
Henry on his success over Simnel and the 
partisans of that misguided youth. Tlic 
real purpose of this cnil»assy was, In fact, 
to engage Henry t<i look on without inter¬ 
fering while lus iH.'iicfactor, the duke of 
Brittany, should l>c plundered of his terri¬ 
tory. Henry, who well understood that, and 
«1io really wished to serve the duke of Brit¬ 
tany, but wlio mortaily hated the expense 
of war, endeavoured hy polity and media¬ 
tion to put an end to tlie strife. As will 
i»c seen in the History of Fnmce, botli 
me<liaiioii and warfare W(‘re tried in vain 
uiiiil theyear H9!,wlion the youngduclicss 
of Rennes being liesiegcylin Rennes hythe 
Froncli, was compelled to stirrender, and 
restored the duchy to pence by giving her 
hand to the French monarcii. 

Tills teniiinatlon of .an afTalr in which lie 
had lost the benefit of inueli lliouglil and 
motley, by not lieitig more liberal botli of 
money and vigour, vexed Henry excecdiiiir- 
ly ; but, with a most pbilosopblc greed, be 
resolved to turn even Ills failure to profit. 
Tlie loss of in(lei>endcnce to Brittany really 
affected Henry very deeply, and tbe more 
so as he had been in some sort out-gcncral- 
led hy Charles VIII. of France. But It was 
Henry’s care to appear rmirc deeply hurt 
than he renlly was, and he loudly arid jias- 
slonately declared his Intention of going 
to war. He well knew that the acquislti(»ii 
of Brittany to France was to tlie last degree 
offensive to the people of Eiigl.md, and a 
war with France proportionally popular: 
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And lie took Ills nicosurtis ncconlingly. He part, he was deternihted to make the war 
Issued a commission for the raising ot a malotaln Itself, and hoi>ed by the invasiou 
benevolence, which siiccics of tax had, how* of so opulent a kingdom as France, to In* 
ever, been formally and positively abolished crease rather than to diminish tlic riches of 
by a law of the tyrant Ulchard, though now the nation. 

BO coolly laid on by a king who would have If all men were gifted with the far sight 
deemed It strange had he been called a of La Ruchcfoucault Into the humau heart, 
tyrant. Of theexteutof theextorthm—for perhaps such a speech as this of Henry 
It was no better—practised upon this occ.a- would defeat itself by the very excess and 
sion, some notion may be formed from ilie exquisiteness of its art. But all men are 
fact, that Loudon alone contributed up- not so gifted, and never was man bettor ■ 
wards of lO.OOOi. Morton, the cliancellor, aw’ure of that fart than Henry was. Ho 
and now archbishop of Canterbury, was knew the Instruments he had to work 
disgracefully |)Icasant upon the occasion, ivlth, and he worked accordingly. Though 
directing the commissioners to take no there wore many circumstances In the state 
excuse; if men lived liandsomcly and at e.x- of Europe which ought to have made the 
pensc, It was only fair to conclude that they parliament chary of advancing liard cash 
must be wcaltliy, and if they lived after a for a war with France; tliough even on 
mean and miserly fashion, it was equally llie very edge of England, to wit. In 
sure that tlielr means must be hoarded I Scotland, a new aud warlike monarcli. 
The dilemma Is not always a figure of logic James IV., had succeeded to the indolent 
even for a chancellor; tlie archbishop's James Ill., and was so much attaclied 
dilemma had one horn very faulty, for It Is to the Interest of France, that he was 
quite certain that badness of trade and nearly sure to evince liis attaclimcnt by 
oppressiveness of taxatltm might make making war on Engiaiid ivhcnevcr Henry 
many a man live meanly, from slieer neces- sliould lead tlie Howor of England’s forces 
slty, who, nevertheless, would far rather to the sliorcs of Fnince, the parliamcnJ 
Imve furnished his table wlili viands than hailed Henry’s l)oji.>iful promises with oo 
his strong box with gold. Having raised light. Two IlfteeniliS were readily votec 
all that ho could by way of benevolence, to him, and an act was passed to enable 
.hat Is to say, by a violence expressly for- the nobility to sell their estates; by which 
bidden by a law made even during the reign Henry accomplished the double purpose of 
of a bad king, Henry now proceeded to having wealthy volunteers to defray many 
summon his parliament together, for the unavoidable expenses, ami of greatly dmil- 
purpose of seeing how much more money nishing tl>at baronial power winch c'vn 
could be extracted hi a more regular way, yet trod closely upon the kibes of English 
Still keeping in view the warlike character royalty. 

of his people, and their recent and deep a.o. MnS.—As Henry had 

vexation with France, Hcnr>- now appe.alc<l many powerful nobles, Inllaincd " Hh a do- 

to the national feelings In a speech to par- sire of making In 

llamcnt. which Is so curious a spochnen quisUlons, such as thUr Nnnnan ances^rs 
of the art of being eloquently insincere, liad made la England, availed themseIxM 
that we transcribe Hume's summary. He of his politic act. and sold or pawned 
told them that • Fnince, elated with her their broad lands 

1fttn successes hftd even proceeded to ft liivft>don. So well, in short, utre Heurj s 

hftd refusi'd well feigned desires seconded that on the 

[o nai L* trhmte ^ XI. had ml. of October In il.is year, he ena- 

stlpnlW-dto Edward IV.: that It became bled to land .at ^ 

80 warlike a nation as the English to be ciulppcd army of t vcntj-.hc | 

lai.urrrairv f%\u\ tini tA limit Itifjiiiiry ftud sixtccu hundred cHvalr>,tht 


Jo'rSling'"!e under the hlh, hl,n..,f, 

,^1 Injury his part, he was by the carl of Oxf.»rd and the duke of 1 cd- 

nlnrcl lav claim to the crown itself ford,niid_ offleered b> simic of th«'Hi> 


sassiss'ss 


a king of England hud been firinir •i cun or drawing ft sword* Ills ol> 

In'■a.Vcmuh;tln'„‘"o; “nke“'glJ'r'y'wlU' ieet ^vus, siM.„.y, touhtuh. the o.,)y 


loan emulation of sincere mirt of his speech was that in 

which had been enjoyed by thtir fore- he nrofessed ills hope of making the 

fatherB. That the tl-mcstic dissensions of he so managed 

England had been the sole cause of her -fTair with both friend and foe, that 
losing these foreign ;.e\Sy did m.akc the ^ war not* only 

her present Internal tml"" wo’J ^['7 iny Us own expenses, but contribute a 

W. Aunasoute .Vhlus to tuo royal treu- 

tAsritj 

vance of a Utile treasure; and that, for Ula that uaouer 



ffiou^e of 

T 7 hlch to Invade France, If a real war of 
con<|uest was Intended. Henry heard or 
guessed this rumour, and he hastened to 
ciiiitradict It, hy professing his conviction 
that to conquer tlie whole of France would 
notcosthini a whole summer, and that as he 
had Calais for winter quaroers, the season 
of his arrival was a niaiter of perfect In- 
dllTercnce. 

Yet at the very time that Henry made 
this boast, which would have been mar¬ 
vellously silly had It not been entirely 
Insincere, and made only for an especial 
and temporary purpose, a secret corro- 
si'ondence for a peace had for some time 
been carried on hy Henry and the king of 
France. The landing of Henry in France, 
with a numerous and well-appointed anny, 
had, as he had foreseen, greatly strength¬ 
ened the desire for peace on the part of the 
king of France, and cummissiunors were 
now very speedily appointed to settle the 
terms. 

Any other nmn hut Hetiry would have 
been much puzzled for even plausible rea¬ 
sons by which to account to his subjects 
for so early and suddenly agreeing to treat 
for peace, after making such magnifleent 
promises of a war of actual C(>n«juesi; pro¬ 
mises, loo, which bad caused so many of 
Ills subjects very largely to Invest tlieir f<ir- 
tunes In his service. But to Henry this 
was no difllcult matter. He had repre¬ 
sented himself as sure of large aid from the 
Low Countries; he now caused Slaxlml- 
lian, king of the Romans, to send to hiftirm 
him tliat such aid could not then be fur¬ 
nished. Spaln,too,wasat war with France, 
and Spain suddenly received the counties 
of Rouslllon and Cordagne, and conciud('<l 
peace with France 1 These alterations in 
the slate of affairs would naturally suggest 
Slime alteration In the proceedings and 
hopes of Henry! He gave full tiine for 
the circulation of the news througli his 
camp, and then he caused the marquis of 
Dorset, and numerous otlier nobles in blsi 
confidence, to iictition him to do precisely 
what he had from the first Intended to do 
—to makea treaty with France I Strangely 
enough, too, they were made to allege In 
tlieir petition, that very lateness of the 
season which the king had so recently af¬ 
firmed to be utterly without Importance, 
and the difticiilties attendant upon the siege 
of Boulogne, which he had only just com¬ 
menced, and which no one with a particle 
of comtuon-sotisc could cvit have supposed 
to be an undertaking without its dilll- 
culticsl Henry, with well-feigned reluct¬ 
ance, suffered himself to bo persuaded ; and 
France bought peace by the payment of 
seven hundred and forty-five thousand 
crowns down, and a pension of twenty-llvc 
thousand crowns yearly. Well indeed miglit 
the money-loving Henry consider now, that 
between the contrihutions of Ills subjects 
and those of France the war had Indif¬ 
ferently well malntainod Itself. 

Scarcely liad Henry concluded this sin¬ 
gularly cool and as singularly successful 
endeavour to convert a glaring political 
blunder Into a means of nusingalargcsinn 
of tiioiicy. than he was once more called 
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upon to defend Ms throne against a daring 
and Impudent pretender. 

The duchess of Burgundy, whose liatrrd 
of Henry was by no means decreased by the 
ease and perfect success by wliicli he liad 
Imflled the de.slgnsof Sinmel, oncemoreen¬ 
deavoured to disturb Henry's throne. She 
caused It to be given out, that Richard, the 
young duke of York .escaped from tlie Tower 
when his young brother and sovereign was 
murdered by Richard, duke of Glostcr, who 
afterwards usurped the throne. Improbable 
as It was that tlic younger of the two hro- 
ihcrs should Iiave escajied from tlie mon¬ 
strous and unsiiaring iminlererof the elder, 
the tale was eagerly and crc'dulously list¬ 
ened to by the people, who seem to have 
received no warning from the former Im¬ 
pudent imposture of Slmne!. Perceiving 
that the fund of public credulity was far 
from being exhausted, the ducliess eagerly 
looked around her for some youth quailflcd 
to sustain the part of that young duke, of 
whose npjiroaching reappearance emissa¬ 
ries were now Instructed to hold out ex¬ 
pectations. The youth slie desired soon 
presented himself in tlie person of Perkin 
Warhcck, the son of a christianised Jew. 
Young Perkin was born during the reign of 
the amorous monarch Edward IV., who was 
a frequent visitor to the house of the 
wc.althy Jew. Tills fact, and tlie singular 
likeness of young Perkin to the king, 
had occasioned not a little scandalous 
talk as to the actual parentage of the 
boy. The youth, who had removed with 
his father to Touniai’, tlie native country 
iff the latter, was subsequently thrown 
upon his own resources and caused by the 
change of fortune to visit a variety of pl.aces; 
and travel had tlius added Its honellts to 
those of nature and the advantages of a 
good education. The .vonth was naturally 
very quick witted and of graceful maiinoi s, 
and the singular likeness he bore to Ed¬ 
ward IV. was thus rendered the more re¬ 
markable, os|>ecially when, having been in¬ 
troduced to the duchess of Burgundy, and 
hy her Instructed In the part it wasdesired 
that he should play, hedesigncdlv made the 
utmost display of those qualities wlilrli 
hitherto he had enjoyed almost nuconscl- 
onsly. The rapidity arulcompleteiicsswlili 
which he mastered all that it was deemed ne¬ 
cessary to teach him deliglite<l the ducliess, 
who, however. In order to give time for the 
reports of lier emissaries to spread among 
the populace in England, sent the pseudo 
dukeof York to Portugal under the care of 
lady Bnunpion. From Poriueal he was re- ' 
culled on the breaking out of nliat Henry 
had called the * war' with France ; and, as 
his predecessor In imposture had formerly 
been, he was sent to make the first public 
essay of ins powers of Inipudeiire in Ire¬ 
land. His success there was sufllcient in 
cause a great Interest and curiositv not 
only In England hut also in France, to 
which country he was invited hv Charles 
vm., who received him with all the ho- 
mnirs due to distressed royalty, assigning 
him splendid apartments, and giving him r. 
pei'sonal guard of honour. 

The personal rcscmldariceof young Waj 




bock t<» Edward IV„ his graceful exterior 
and really remarkable accomplislinioTii«, 
added to the nir of entire sincerity which 
Charles—with the politic design of embar¬ 
rassing Henry—alTccted In his treatment 
of the Impostor as the genuine duke of 
York, rendered the Imposition so far success¬ 
ful, that upwards of a Imndred gentlemen, 
some of them (as sir George Nevil and sir 
John Taylor) c»f considerable eminence, ac¬ 
tually travelled from England to Paris to 
offer their swords and purses to tlie duke 
of York. 

In the midst of a tide of good success, 
which must have astonished himself more 
than any one, Warbcck mot with an unex¬ 
pected check In consequence of the peace 
that was so suddenly concluded between 
France and England. Henry, Indeed, on this 
occasion tried to induce the king of France 
to give Warbcck up to lilm ; but Cliarles, 
with a degree of spirit whirli did him great 
honour, replied, that no matter what was 
the real character of the young man, he 
ought to go free from France, to which 
Charles had himself Invited him. Warbcck 
arcordlngly, to the great vexarlon of his 
friends, was dlsndsscd from (he court and 
kingdom of Cliarles; and he now made 
ills first public appt*arance before the 
duchess of Burgundy, whose Instructions 
he had hitherto so well obeyed. With a 
gravity which did Infinite credit to her 
talents as an actress, the duchess, affecting 
to have been but too well Instructed by 
Blmncl’s affair ever to give credit again to 
mere plausible stories, received Warbeck 
with a coolness which would speedily have 
terminated his suit had he been other than 
an Impostor, and not quite as well aware 
as the duchess herself was of Its motive. 
Well knowing that her ultimate counte¬ 
nance of his pretensions would be valu-ablc 
precisely in proportion to her seeming un¬ 
willingness, at the outset, to grant It, the 
duchess publicly and with much seeming 
severity questioned Warbeck upon his i>ro- 
tenslons to the title of York. As question 
after questJon was answered with a correct¬ 
ness far beyond the power of any mere Im¬ 
postor—of any impostor unless assisted, as 
Warbcck was, by the duchess or some 
other member of the royal family-the 
duchess, by admirably regulated grada¬ 
tions, passed from scornful doulit and in¬ 
dignation to wonder, and from wonder to 
conviction and a mpturc of delight, as, all 
her douhis removed, shcembrac<'d him .■u 
the marvellously preserved son of Edward, 
the true scion of the Planiageiiets, tte 
only rightful helrtn the ihroncof Engl.and, 
her own long lost and miraculously restored 
nephew! The scene, in short, was excel¬ 
lently performed, and was as jiathetic to 
those who were not in the secret, as It as¬ 
suredly must have been wearisome to thtjse 
wHo were* 

The duchess of Burgundy having thus 
with dllficuliy and roluciaiice satisfied her¬ 
self of the truili of her ne- 

Plicw’8 pretensions, assigned him a gu.yd of 
honour, and not only intimated her desire 
that he slioiild be treated with the utmo^t 
respect hy all her court, hut herself set the 


example, never mentioning him but with 
tlie Iionourable and endearing tide of Vu 
tcliite rose of Ktiijliind, 

A.P. 1-193.—The English of high rank 
were not behind the Flemish populace In 
giving credence to Warbeck's pretensions. 
Men easily believe that which they have 
learned to desire; and the Ann rule of 
Henry, and the great and obvious pains he 
look to depress the nobility, and to elevate, 
at their expense, the middle and trading 
classes, disposed very many men of power 
and consequence to assist Warbeck in the 
struggle he meditated for the English 
throne. Even sir William Stanley, who had 
done 90 much to secure Henry's elevation, 
now began to look with complacency upon 
his possible detlironement by the pseudo 
dnke of York ; and sir Robert Clifford ao- 
tually went to Flanders to join the pro- 
tender, and wrote thence that he could 
personally vouch thatthoyomh in question 
was really that Richard, duke of York, who 
ha<l so long been supposed to h.avo been 
murdered by his uncle, the late king. The 
liigh rank and respectable character of 
Clifford made this assnnince of his exten¬ 
sively and mischievously infiuentlal; caus¬ 
ing inany, who would have disdained to as¬ 
sail Henry’s throne fortlie sake of nnimpos- 
lor. to join In the wide-spreading conspiracy 
In favour of the supposed duke of York. 

In these circumstances the king's best 
safeguard was bis own politic and vigilant 
temper. Well scrvcdhylilsnumerousspies 
l)Oth in England and on llic continent, lie 
was tiiorouglily informed of every impor¬ 
tant step that was taken by ills enemies. 
Being mor.aM>* certain tliat the duke of York 
Add been murdered by theI.nteking,betook 
the necessary stci's for making that fact 
.appe-ar from the statement of those wli« 
were still living who had personal cogni 
sauce of It. These persons were two ia 
number: sir James Tyrrel, who h.ad supe^ 
intended the murder and seen the dead 
bodies of the murdered youths, and Uigh- 
ton, who had been one of the actual mur¬ 
derers ; both of whom stated the murder to 
have been commiiled on both the princes; 
and their separate statements agreed with 
the utmost accunicy in every particular. 

The next point that Henry was anxious 
to clear up, was the identity I'f the pre*- 
tericled dukeof York. That he was an im¬ 
postor was bevond all doubt; but il was 
very Iniporunt that Henry should be aide 
to say, not onlv wlio he was not, but 
who he was and whence he had sprung, to 
..Tim, by .a daring imposture, at the English 
1 throne. With this view he sent spies into 
Flanders, and lii-struclcd some of them 
to pretend the utmost yeal against him, and 
to join the opposite party. By tills plan he 
bccAnic aware of ttie iiid raim ot 

Warbeck's adherents; and upon these now 
spies were set, until Henry, by slow de¬ 
grees, and through t)i« instrumentality of 
men .against wliom he feigned the most 
ungovernable indignation, possessed him¬ 
self of every pass.age in the history of young 
Warbeck from bis very childliood. Tho 
ihlings thus obt.Tlncd Henry took gi-ea 
pains to circulate throughout Enghina; and 
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the clearness with which every step In the 
Impostor's career was traced jn'catly tended 
to diminish the popularity of his cause, 
and to weaken the zeal of liis partlsans,- 
npnn whom Henry determined to take 
ample vengeance at his own leisure and 
convenience. 

A. D. 14M. —Having taken all prudent 
measures for disabusing the minds of his 
own subjects as to the real history of 
the pretended duke of York, Henry made 
a formal complaint to the archduke Phi¬ 
lip of the encouragement and shelter 
wlilcb so notorious an Impostor as War- 
beek had met with In Flanders; and as 
Philip, at the instigation of the duchess 
dowager of Burgundy, coldly replied that 
ho had no authority over the demesne of 
that princess, Henr)* banished all Flemings 
from England, and recalled all his own 
subjects from the Low Countries ; feeling 
satisfied that the Injury thus dotie to the 
trade of so commercial a people as the 
Flemings, would soon urge them Into sucli 
revolt as would aliundantly rcTciigc him 
upon their sovereign. 

In the meantime Henry suddenly atid 
simultaneously seized upon tho.se of his 
own subjects who had been the most 
zealous in conspiring against him, atul some 
were speedily tried and executed. Others, 
among whom was William Worscly, the 
dean of St. Paul’s, escaped with a short 
imprisonment. But a more important 
victim was yet to be sacrificed. Stanley, 
the lord chamberlain, was accused by Clif¬ 
ford, who was directed to come to England, 
kneel to the king for pardon, and accuse 
Stanley. The Immcnsewoalth of the latter, 
who had forty thousand marks in re.ady 
money and valuables, and a yivirly revenue 
of three thousand pounds, by no moans 
tended to diminish the king’s desire to con- 
Tict him. But Henry feigned the utmost 
astonlslimcnt and incredulity, expatiated 
upon the very great improbability that 
Stanley, connected with Hcnr>- and hold¬ 
ing the important oihee of chamberlain, 
sliould be guilty of treason, and even so¬ 
lemnly exhorted Clifford to beware that he 
did not wrongfully accuse an innocent 
man. ClilTord, in s|>ite of all thisprvtcnded 
anxiety on the part of the king, persisted 
in Ills statements of Stanley's guilt, and the 
accused was confronted witli him. Either 
from a high sense of honour, which deemed 
every sulfcriugand danger preferable to tbe 
baseness of falsehood, or from a weak no¬ 
tion that his great services to the king in 
former days would prove his safeguard now, 
Stanley did not affect to deny his guilt. 

A. D. 1495.— Even row, though Henry 
could not have a doubt of Stanley’s guilt, 
and was fully resolved not to spare him, 
six weeks were suffered to elapse before the 
prisoner was brought to trial; a delay by 
which it probably was Intended to give the 
public a notion that the king was unwilling 
to proceed to extremities against a man 
who bad fonnerly been so serviceable to 
him. At length he w-as tried, and the part 
of his conduct which gave the inostoffence 
was his having said to Clifford, tliat if he 
Wore quite sure that the young man wlio 


claimed to be the duke of York really was 
so, he never would bear arms again.st him. 
Thisspecch, as showing a preference to the 
house of York, was far more unpardon.ablo. 
In the jndgoinciit of Henry, than tlie of¬ 
fence of Biding wish a mere nameless pre¬ 
tender, and probably was more conclusive 
against Stanley tban the actual as.^isinnco 
wlilch he gave to Warbeck in tbe way of 
money and advice. As he did not even at¬ 
tempt to show himself innocent, a verdict 
was of course returned against him; and 
the king, who previous to tlie trial had pre¬ 
tended somucii reluctance to bclieveaugLt 
against liim, did not allow muoli time to 
elapse lictwccn sentence and execution, 
being chiefly fiifliienced, It would seem, by 
the large forfeiture which accrued to the 

crown. 

The execution of Stanley, high In rank, 
holding an important ofilrc, and having 
until so lateadate enjoyed so large asliare 
of the king’s favour and confidence, natu¬ 
rally struck terror into tlie confederates of 
Warbeck, as Henry Intended that it sliould. 
And not only did this expectation warn 
them that mercy wa.s out of the question, 
should any he convicted, but the mere ap¬ 
pearance of Clifford as tbe king’s informer 
was well calculated to strike terror Into the 
' guilty, who must now be aware tliat they 
had no longer any secrets from the cold¬ 
blooded and rc.Bolvcd king against wlioni 
they bad plotted so much mischief. Each 
of the conspirators now learned to look 
with drca<l and suspicion upon liis neigh- [ 
hour. Manywcrcthusfrighteiiedintowitli- 
drawlng from the support of the pretender 
while they still had an opportunity to do 
so; and thomrh rumours and libels still 
continued to dismay the king, a very gene¬ 
ral and wholesome opinion was formed of 
the great extent of the king's secret Infor 
mulion, ami of his resolute determimitlon 
to crush the guilty. 

Even while punishing conspirators, the 
king seemed far more bent upon increasing 
Ills wealth, by whatever arts and sclienies 
of extortion, than upon conciliating tlic 
affections of his people, and thus arr.aying 
tliem in defence of liis throne acainst the 
arts and efforts of open pretenders or se¬ 
cret conspirators. His extortions were per¬ 
petual, sljamcicss, and merciless; tlic very 
laws which ought to have been the safe¬ 
guard of the people, were made the means 
of extorting money from the wealthy. Sir 
William Capcl, a London alderman, had fn- 
formation laid against him which involved 
him in penalties to tbe cnormou.s amount 
of two thousand pevoii Inindred and forty- 
three pounds, and lie actually had to pay 
near two tlioueand by way of con)i>osition. 
The law7cr.s were encouraged to lay infor¬ 
mations against wealthy men, and the guilt 
or innocence of the parties seems to have 
been far less considered than their willing¬ 
ness and ability to enrich the king, by com¬ 
pounding with him for their offciiccB, real ; 
or imaginary. Aided by his financial agents, 
Empson and Dudley, to whose unscrupulous 
misconduct we shall by and by have to ro 
cur, Henry in this way fleeced the great 
and the wealthy of enormous sums, and 

V 
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thus f<irwanK*d hts double dcsl^ of de¬ 
pressing the sonjewhfit dangerous power of 
tho groat, and of Increasing his own vast 
treasure. 

Though tho king oppressed the wealthy 
beyond measure, the main body of the peo¬ 
ple had but llule cause to complain of him, 
for It might most truly be said of him that 
ho would allow no oppressor In his kingdom 
except himself. In spite, therefore, of nu¬ 
merous nets of particular oppression, the 
king's authority was dally more and more 
respected by the people at large; and War- 
beck, fearing that a longer delay would but 
Increase tho dllhcuUles of his design, at 
length determined to make a descent upon 
England. Having collected an army of 
somewhat less than a thousand men, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of men e4iually bankrupt in 
character and In means, Warbeck took ad¬ 
vantage of the absence of the king, who 
was making a state progress through the 
north of Engl.and, and made his appear¬ 
ance off the coast of Kent. But the care 
with which tho king bad ex^sed the real 
characterand connections of Warbeck,and 
the sad fate of sir William Stanley, caused 
tho Kentish gentry to be on the alert, not 
to Join the impostor, b\it to oppose him. 
Wishing, however, to make him prisoner, 
they t<ild the messenger whom ho sent 
ashore tliat they were actually in arms for 
him, and invited him t<> land and place 
himself at their head. Warbeck was to«) 
suspicious to fhll Into the snare; and the 
Kentish men, flndliig that they could not 
Induce him to trust himself ashore, fell 
upon those of his retainers who had landed, 
and took a hundred and fifty prisoners, be¬ 
sides putting a considerable number to 
death. This action drove Warbeck from 
the coast; and the king, who was thorough- 
' ly (leteriulncd to put down the revolt with 
n strong and unsparing h.and, ordered the 
liundred and fifty prisoners to be put to 
death, wltliout an exception I 

A singular law w.as just now enacted 
by which It was provided that no man 
should be attainted for aiding the king 
rfs /acto, whether by arms or otlicnvlse. 

I Henry probably initiated this l.aw for the 
i purpf>se of giving Increased confidence 
' and real to his own partisans, by making 
I It impossible that even Ills fall could 
I Involve them lii rnln. As the first and 
I most important end of all laws Is to 
accuro the peac<'of the community, and as 
the defemlersof the ffc/octo king are usu¬ 
ally siuli hy llielr attachment to public 
order, the law was a very proper ono in 
spirit; blit It was one which In the case of 
any violent revolution was hut little likely 
to be respected in practice, csjiccially as 
nothing could be easier than for the doral- 
mint parly to cause It to be repealed. 

Of the Inv.aslon of Italy by France, and 
the league formed to check the Prerieli 
' king’s ambitious schemes, wo nocil only 
barely make mention here; for though 
Eonry w'ls a inembcr of tliat lo?iguc, he 
i v/as a mere honorary member of It, neither 
I the expenses nor the trouble of warfare on 
sodist.ani a scene suiting with his pcaco- 
1 luvliig and rigidly economical tenii*cr. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. j 

77W ffeijm o/HExaY VII. (c<mclud«<f). i 

A.D. 1495.—Waiibeck, on pcrcelvlng the 
treatment that was bestow^ by the Kent¬ 
ish people upon thos« of his adherents who 
bad been so unfortunate as to land, sin¬ 
cerely congratulated himself upon the sus¬ 
picion which had arisen In his mind at the 
regular and disciplined appearance of the 
men who had pretended to be newly levied, 
and with an especial view to bis service. He 
had, however, gone too far to recede, and 
was, besides, without the funds necessary 
to support bis numerous followers In Idle¬ 
ness, Ireland had ever been ready to war 
against the king of England on any or on 
no pretext, and to Ireland be accordingly 
steered his course. Bnt, as we have more 
particularly mentioned under the history of 
that country, Poynlng's law and other good 
measures had so far strengthened the royal 
authority .that even in the usually turbulent 
Ireland theadventurer could obtain no sup¬ 
port. Certain hospitalities, indeed, he ex¬ 
perienced at the hands of some of the chief¬ 
tains, but their coarse fare and rude habits 
were but little to bis taste, and he left them 
to try his fortune In Scotland. The king of 
Prance.ln revenge forthejunctlon of Henry 
with the other opponents of the ambitious 
schemes of Franco, and the klngof the Ro¬ 
mans, In revcJige for Henry’s prohibition of 
all commerce with the Low Countries, se¬ 
cretly furnished Warbeck with strong re- 
coniincndations to the then king of Scot¬ 
land, James IV. That chlvalrlc prince seems 
at first to have suspected the truth of War- 
beck’s story; for while he received him 
otherwise kindly, he somewhat pointedly 
told him that be he wlmever or whatever ho 
might he should never repent having trust¬ 
ed to a king of Scollaud, a remark which 
he would scarcely have uxide had he felt 
any confidence that he was really the duke 
of York. But the king’s snspicionsdld not 
long hold out against the fascinating man¬ 
ners and numerous accomplishments of the 
young adventurer. So completely did James 
become tho dupe, and so far was that kind- 
hearted monarch Interested In the welfare 
of the young Impostor who practised upon 
his credulity, that he actually gave him In 
marriage the lady Catherine Gordon, daugh¬ 
ter of the carl of Huntley, and not very dis¬ 
tantly related to the king himself. 

A. n. 14%.— Tliat James of Scotland really 
did give credence to the elaborate fals^ 
hoods which were told to him by young 
Warbeck seems certain, orbe would scarce¬ 
ly have given him. In marriage, a youngand 
beautiful lady of a noble family and even 
related to the cro^vTl. But policy had, pro¬ 
bably, still more to do In producing James's 
kindness to the adventurer, than any con¬ 
siderations of a merely humane and per¬ 
sonal nature. Injury to England, at any 
rate and under any circumstances, seems to 
have been the Invariable maxim of the Scot¬ 
tish kings and of the Scottish people; and 
J.ames, tieeming It probable that tlie 
plo of the ntirthcm countl(« of EugJana 
would rise In favour of Warbeck, led mm 
thither at the head of a strong and well-op- 
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IK)lntcd armr. As snon as they had crossed 
the.hordcr, Warheck Issued a proclaniatlou 
in which ho formally stated hititscLf to ho 
that duko of York who had so long been 
supposed dead, claimed to be the rightful 
st)verelgn of England, and called upon ail 
his good and loyal subjects to rise and aid 
him in expelling the usurper who laid heavy 
burthens upon them, and whoso oppressions 
of men of all ranks, and especially his stu¬ 
died degradation of the nobility, had, said 
the proclamation, justly caused hlra to be 
odious to all men. But besides that the 
men of the north of England were but little 
likely to look upon a Scottish army as a 
recommendation of the new comer, there 
were two circumstances which prevented 
this proclamation from being much at¬ 
tended to ; every day taught men to look 
with Increased dread upon the unsparing 
and unfaltering temper of the king: and 
Warbeck’s Scottish friends, by their taste 
for plunder, made it somewhat more than 
dilhcult for the English borderers to look 
upon them In any other light than that of 
plundering foemen. Warberk was conscious 
how greatly this practice of the Scotch tend¬ 
ed to Injure his cause among the English, 
and ho remonstrated with James upon tho 
subject. But James, who now clearly satv 
the little chance there was of any rising in 
favour of Wurbcck, plainly told him that all 
Ills sympathy was thrown away upon ene¬ 
mies, and all his anxiety for the preserva¬ 
tion of the country equally wasted, inas- 
muclt as It seemed but too certain that 
that country would never own his sway. 
In fact, but for their plundering, the Scots 
would literally have crossed tlic border it* 
no earthly purpose, scarcely an Englishiimn 
being induced by their coining to join the 
standard of Warbcck. Henry was so con¬ 
fident that the marauding propensities of 
ilie Scots would make Warbeck’s cause un¬ 
popular In the northeni counties rather 
than the contrary, that hewas byno means 
sorr)- for the Scottish irruption. Neverthe¬ 
less, true to his constant maxim of making 
a profit of every thing, he afTccied to be 
very Indignant at this violation of his ter¬ 
ritory, and he suininoricd a parliament to 
listen to his coinpluints on this head, and 
to aid him in obtaining redress for so great 
and affrontingan Injury. The pathetic style 
in which Henry so well knew how to couch 
his complaints, so far prevailed with the 
parll.nment as to induce them to vote him a 
subsidy of a hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds, and they were then dismissed. 

A.D. 1497. —The people, always shrewd 
judgesof character, had by this time leanied 
to understand tliat of Henry. Comparing 
the frequency and the largeness of the 
grants made to him by the parliament with 
his own regal economy and personal stingi¬ 
ness, they easily calculated th.at he had by 
him a treasure of sufficient extent to enable 
him to spare his subjects this new imposi¬ 
tion. It followed that, though the parlia¬ 
ment had so willingly granted the subsidy 
In the mass, the jieople were by no me-ans 
so willing to pay it to the tax collectors in 
detail. This was more especially the case 
In Cornwall. Far rsmoved from any In¬ 


roads of the Scots, the people of that part 
could not or would not understand why they 
shouIU be taxed to repel an enemy whom 
they had never seen. The popular discon¬ 
tent in Cornwall was still farther Increased 
hy two demagogues, Joseph and Flammock. 
The latter especially, who was a lawyer, 
was much trusted by the populace, whom 
he assured that the tax that was laid upon 
them on tliis occasion was wholly Illegal 
inasmuch as the nobility of tlic nortliern 
counties held their lands on the express 
condition of defending them against all in¬ 
roads of tbeSfots; and that it behoved the 
people promptly and firmly, but i)eaccably, 
to petition against the system underwhicli 
their burllicjis bade fair to become quite 
intolerable. It Is searcely worth while to 
enquire how far the demagogues were sin¬ 
cere In their exhortations to i>eaceal)le agi¬ 
tation ; the event showed how much easier 
ills to set a multitude In motion than to 
control it afterwards. The country people, 
having their own «)pinions of the illegalily 
and injustice of the tax conOnned hy men 
of wliose talents and information they had 
a very high opinion, gathered together in 
great nunjl>er8, most of tlicm being armed 
with the implements of their rural labour. 1 
Tills numerous and tumultuous gathering 
chose Flammock and Jose|>h for tlieir lead¬ 
ers, and passing from C<irnwall through 
Ik*vonslilre, reached Taunton, in Somerset¬ 
shire, where they killed one of the col- 
! lectors of tho subsidy, whose activity and, 
perhaps, severity had given them nnich of¬ 
fence. From Taunton they manbed to 
Wells in the same county, whore they got 
a distinguished leader in the person of 
the lord Audley, a nobleman of ancient 
family, but very prone to popularity hurt¬ 
ing. Hc-atled by this silly nobleman, tho 
rebels nnirchcd towards London, breathing 
vengeance against the i>rincipal ministers 
of the king, tliougli upon the whole tolera¬ 
bly Innocent of actual wrong or vloicnre 
during the latter part of their march. 
Though the Kentlsh-men had so lately 
shown by the course they h.nl adopted to¬ 
wards Warberk how little they were In¬ 
clined to involve thcn>selvcs in a qimrrel 
with the king, Flammock had per.<;uadcd 
the rebels that they were sure to be joined 
by the Kentish people, bemuse these latter 
had ever maintained their liberty even 
against the Norman invaders. The wen .'c- 
<TuitHr was either not perceived by the mul¬ 
titude or not eonsidered f»f much iinp«>rt- 
ance, for Into Kent they marched in pursu¬ 
ance of Flammork's .advice, and took up 
their position on a hill at Elthain, a very 
few miles from London. So far was the 
advice of Flammock from heingwcll found¬ 
ed, that tln“re probably was not at that 
moment a single spot in the whole kingdom 
where the rebels were less likelv to meet 
with support than they wore in Kent. 
Everywhere throughout the kingdom there 
was considerable discontent arising out of 
the extortionate me.asurcs of the king, but 
everywhere there was also a great respeet 
for the king’s power, to which was added 
In Kent considerable kindly feeling spring¬ 
ing out of the favour and consideration 
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with which he had acknowledged the ser* 
vice done to him when Warheck ai>peared 
off the coast. Of this feeling the earl of 
Kent» lord Abergavenuy, and lord Cobhara 
so well availed themselves, that, though the 
rebels made every peaceful endeavour to 
recruit their ranks, none of the Kcutlsh 
men would join them. 

On this, as indeed on all other emergen* 
cles, Henry showed himself equal to the 
occasion. He detaclied the earl of Surrey 
to hold In check or beat back the Scots; 
and having posted himself in St. George’s 
(lelds at the head of one body of troops/he 
despatched the earls of Oxford, SuJTolk, and 
Essex, at the head of another, to take the 
rebels In the rear: while a tliird under lord 
Oaubeny charged them In front. The 
more completely to take tho rebels by sur¬ 
prise, Henry had carefully spread a report 
that he shoukl not attack them for several 
days ; nor did he give the word to Daubeny’s 
division to advance until so late an Ijourin 
the day that tnc rebels could have no Idea 
of being attacked. They had a small ad¬ 
vance at Deptford bridge, which Daubeny 
easily put to lllght, and pursuetl them so 
closely that he charged upon their main 
body at tho same time that they re¬ 
joined It. Daubeny clnirgcd tlie rebels gal¬ 
lantly, but his contempt of their want of 
discipline led him to undervalue their 
number, In which respect they were far 
from dosidcablc, being above sixteen thou¬ 
sand. The rash gallantry of Daubeny actu¬ 
ally caused him to be for a few moments 
taken prisoner, but he was speedily rescued 
by ills troc.ps, whose discipline soon pre¬ 
vailed over the raw numbers of the rebels, 
and the latter were put to tlieht witli the 
loss of two thousand killed, and many thou¬ 
sands prisoners: the first division of the 
king's troops having aided Daubeny so that 
the rebels were completely surrounded, and 
i)Ut a coinpanitlvely small number of them 
mcceeded in cutting their way through. 

Among the numerous prisoners %vcre the 
lord Audley, Klammock, atid Joseph, all of 
whom the king sent to Immcdiatcexecution, 
J(m‘ph actually exulting In his fate, which, 
lie said, would ensure liim a place in the 
hl.^tory of ills country. To the otlier i>ri- 
snners the king gave their liberty; p.artly. 
t>crhap;»* l)crau5C ho doeineo them to nave 
hcori ijicrc Inuids of their lc<v 

dcrs.aml partly because, bowevcrniuchthcy 
had exclaimed against the oppressions of 
his ministers, they had In nowise through¬ 
out the whole revolt called In question his 
title, orshowed any disposition to mix up 
with their own causes of complaint the pre¬ 
tensions of tlie pseudo duke of York, bord 
Surrey and tho king «»f Scotlaiid, nicaii- 
whlle.had made some few and luemcient 
demonstrations which led to no Important 
result, and Henry took an early opporMiniiy 
lo get lllalas, the Spanish anibassador. to 
propose hlmself-as If without he know¬ 
ledge of Henry —to mediate between the 
two kings. ^Yhen Hlalas was agreed to i, 
s mediator, the llrstand miisf Imi'ortant (1^ 
iii'ind of Henry was that Warl)eck siiouhi 
be dullvercd up v biin, a demand to wh ch, 
to hlfl eternal h'mour, Jameft IV. replied 


that he could not pretend to decide ui>on 
the young man’s pretensions; but that 
having received him and promised him hla 
protection, no imaginable consideration 
should ever induce him to betray'hlm. Sub- 
sequeutly, a truce of a few months having 
been agreed to between England and Scot¬ 
land, Janies privately begged Warbeck to 
seek some safe asylum, as it was very evi¬ 
dent that while he remained In Scotland 
Henry would never allow that country to 
have any permanent peace. The measures 
of Henry, meantime, as regarded the Flem¬ 
ings had produced exactly the result which 
he expected from them; the Flemish mer- 
cliants and artificers bad suftered so mucb i 
from his system of non-intercourse, that 
they had in a maimer forced their archduke 
to make a treaty by which all English rebels I 
were excluded from the Low Countries, and 
tlic demesnes of the dowager duchess of 
Burgundy were especially and pointedly In¬ 
cluded In this treaty. 'Warbeck, therefore, 
on being requested to quit Scotland, found 
himself by this treaty completely shut oat 
of the Low Countries too, and he was fain 
ouce more to take refuge among tho bugs 
andmountainsof Ireland. 

Even here, such were tho known vigi¬ 
lance, art, and power of Henry, the unfor¬ 
tunate Impostor did not feel himself secure. 
His fear on that head, and )iis dislike of the 
ru<lo ways and scruity fare of his entertain¬ 
ers, induced him to follow the advice of 
three needy and desperate adherents, Ast- 
loy, Herne, and Skelton ; and he landed in 
Cornwall, where he endeavoured to profit 
by the still prevalent disposition to dis¬ 
content and riot iu th.at neighbourltood of 
hardy, turbulent, and Ignorant men. On 
liis landing, ut Bodiniu, Warheek was 
joined by u]iwards of three tliousand men ; 
and so much was ho encouraged by even 
this e<niivocal appeanince of popularity, 
that he now, ft)r the first time, assumed the 
title of king of England by the name of 
lllchard IV. He next marched his coura¬ 
geous but utterly undisciplined men to 
Exeter, where the inlial>itants wisely, as 
well as loyally, shut their g:itos against 
him, ilos|>atclie(i messengers to the king, 
ami made <all i)rei>arntion for sustaining 
such a siege .as Warbeck, destitute of artil¬ 
lery and even of ainmunition, might be ex¬ 
pected to carry on against them. 

Henry rej«)iced to liear lliat tlm pretender 
who iiad so long eluded and perplexed him, 
had,at length, resolved to take the field. 
'I’he lords Daul>eny and Broke, with the 
earl of Devonshin', the duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, and many other cousiderahlc nobles, 
ha>tily raised troops and marched against 
tlie reticls ; the king, at the same time, ac¬ 
tively preparing to follow with a numerous 
army. 

. Warbeck had shown himself unfit for 
rule, by the mere elation of sjurlt into 
which he was betrayed by the adhesion of 
thr«.e thousand ill-arrnod and undisciplined 
men; he n'>w showed himseif still further 
unlit by'utter want of that desperate cour- 
ai.’c whii ii, if it •■ften l>ctrays its possessor 
into .-ifiiat it.ii-: Ilf p. ril, no less frequently 
enab'a- him, as i/ t-v iniracjc,ro extricate 
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lihu?elf with advniitageevcn where hJs rvilti 
I appears inevitable. Tl»e zeal of the killer’s 
! friends was so far from destroylntrthcliopes 
I of Warbeck's supporters, tliat in a very few 
days their number Increased from three to 
atout seven thousand. Dut the encourage¬ 
ment affonled by this enthusiasm of his 
friends could not counterbalance In the 
mind of tliis unworthy pretender to empire 
' 1 the terror excited by the number and rai>id 
•; approach of his foes. He hastily raised the 
' I siege of Exeter and retired to Taunton; and 
j thence, while numbers were joining him 
! : from the surrounding neighbonrhood, he 
made a stealthy and solitary lliglit to tlie 
' sanctuary of Beaulieu, in ^aml)^hi^c. De- 
I sorted by their leader the Cornish men 
I submitted to the king, wlio used hi.s tri¬ 
umph nobly. A few leading and particu¬ 
larly obnoxious offenders were executed, 
but tljc majority weredisinissed uninjured. 

I In tlie case of Warbeck’s wife, Catherine 
Chirdon, Henry bcliaved admirably. Tliat 
lady being among his prisoners, he not only 
received ami i>ardoned her, as being far 
more worthy of pity than of blame, but 
even gave lior a highly reputable post at 
court. 

A.n. 1-iOS.—The long nnnny.anco caused 
by Warbeck induced Henry's advisers to 
urge him to seize that impostor even in de- 
llaiice of the church. But Henry, who 
ever loved the tortuous and the subtle bet¬ 
ter than the openly violent, caused his 
emissaries t{i per.-uade Warbcck voluntarily 
to leave his shelter and throw hini.self upon 
the king's mercy. Tliis he accordingly did, 
and after liaving been led in a mockery of 
regal state to London, he was compelled to 
make a formal and detailed confession of 
the wliole of his strange and liyp<icritic!il 
life, and was then committed to close 
custody. I 

A.D. 1-199.— He might now have lived se¬ 
curely, if irksomely ; but he had so long 
licon accustomed to Intrigue and the acti¬ 
vity of Imposture, that he speedily took an 
oi)portuiiity to elude the vigilance of his 
keepers and escape to sanrtiiary. Here tlie 
prior of the monastery mediated for him, 
and tlie king consented once more to spare 
his life ; but set him in the stocks at We-t- 
I minster and at Cheapsido; compelled him 
I in that disgraceful situation, to read ah.ml 
I Ills confession, ami then committed him, 

, to close custody in (ho Tower of Itondon. 

Even now, this restless person could not 
; submit to his fate. He contrived toseilucc 
some of the servants of the governor, and 
' to associate with himself In the project of 
escape the unfortunate young earl of War- 
I wick, whose lung Imprisonment had so 
, w eakened his mind, that no artifice was too 
gross to imposeui'on him. It would almost 
seem that this hopeless scheme must, In¬ 
directly, have been suggested to thomlvcn- 
. tiirers by the king himself, that he might 
have a sulffcleutly plausible reason for pnt- 
; ting Warbeck to death, ^■or is It .anv an- 
; 6wer to this opinion to say, that two of the 
conniving servants of the governor were 
put to deatli for their share in the iTojcct; 
for Henry was not of a character to allow 
I Ins scheme to fail for want of even sucli a 


sacrifice as that. Both AVarbcck and War¬ 
wick were executed ; the latter on llio 
ground of his intention, wliicli he did not 
deny, to disturb the king’s government. 

The fate of the unfortunate Warwii'k ex¬ 
cited universal indignation ngalnsx Henry, 
wlio certainly sinned no less against policy 
than against humanity in this gratuitous 
violence upon so Inoffensive a character. 

A.D. 1501.—Henry Iiad always been anxi¬ 
ous for a friendly and closeconnectlon witli 
Ferdinand of Arragon, whose profound and 
successful policy, in many respects, resem¬ 
bled liis own. He now, accordingly, e.t- 
erted liimstlf, and with sucee.ss, to nnito 
Ferdinand's daughter, tlie princc.'s Cathe¬ 
rine, to his owii eldest son, Arthur, jirineo 
of Wales, the former being eighteen, tho 
latter sixteen years of age. 

A.D. l.'iOL’.—Scarcely, however, had tho 
king and people co.a.«ed their rejoicings at 
this marriage when it was fatally dissolved 
by tho death of the young prince. The sor¬ 
did monarch w.as much affected by tlie loss 
of his son, for it seemial to place him nmlcr 
the necessity of returning tlie large sum of 
two hundred thousand ducats wlilcli had 
bei'U received as the liowry of the princess. 
Bather than part witli so large a sum, 
Henry e.xerted himself to bring .about a 
marriage between the princess and his 
secoiid son, Henry, wlui was only twelve 
years of age, and wlioni lie tiow' created 
juince of Wales. Tlie young prinec was 
as averse to this match as so yfiving a 
piinn- could be; but his father w’as reso- 
: lute ill the cause of his beloved ducats,and 
I that marriage was celebrated wlueli was 
' nftcrw.ards tlie prime cause of so iiiueh 
crime and .suffering. 

The latter years of the king were chieny 
sjient in tiic indulgence of iliat detc'stablc 
vice, avarice, which seetns nut only to in¬ 
crease by enjoyment, but also to grow more 
and more craving In e.xact proportion to 
the apiwoach of tliat hour in which tlie 
we.aUh of the wo.-ld is vain. His excellent 
but far from well-treated uueeii having died 
in child-bed in 1503, Henry, from that time, 
seems to have been haunted with a notion 
that no (rcasuro could be too immense to 
guard him .against the rivaNhip of his son, 
tlie i>rince of Wales. Conscious that the , 
late uueen's title was better than his own, ' 
Henry prob.ably thouelit that if the prince i 
were to aim at the crown in riglit (*f his 
mother he would not he without support, I 
and that, in such case, the successful side 
would be that side which had the best sujv * 
ply of money. Upon no other iirlnciplccan 
we account for the shameless ami iiiicc-as- 
Ing nip.acity with which, by moans of be¬ 
nevolences extorted from parliament, and 
oppressive fines wrung from individuals . 
through the arts of the Infamous Dudley 
and Einpson, the now enormously wealthy 
monarch continued to add to his stores, 
which, in ready money alone, are said to . 
liave approached the large sum of two mil¬ 
lions. Even when ho was rapidly .^inking 
under a consumption, he .*tiil upheld and 
emiiloyed his merciless satellites in their 
vile attacks uinm tho prop<-rty of innocent 
men. Tho heaping up of gold, however, 
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TODld not stay the ravages of his fearful 
dUwc, and be expired at his palace at 
{ut^mond, at the comparatively early age 
or ftfty-two years, and after a prosperous I 
reign of twenty-three years and eight I 
months, on the twenty-second of April, 

Cold, cautious,resolute, and stem,Henry 
Was w arbitrary and unjust monarch ; yet j 
for tho iDass of the pcoplo his roign was a! 
good one. To tho wealthy his avarice was 
a scourge: to the haughty and to the high- 
horn his Arm and vigilant rule must have 
been terrible. But he allowed no one to 
phinder but for him ; no one to tyrannise 
but In obedience to his orders. Tho barba¬ 
rous tyranny of tho feudal nobles was for 
ever stricken down ; thomiddleclasseswere i 
raised to an Importance and Influence pro-! 
vinusly unheard of in England; and, apart; 
from bis arbitrary and really Impolitic, be- 
cause needless, extortions of money, the 
general strain of his laws tended to tlic 
making of a despotic monarch, but also of 
a regulated nobility and of an enterprising 
prosperous people, whose enterprise and 
whose prosperity, having no check except 
tho despotic power of tho monarch, could 
not fall sooner or later to curb thatonedcs- 
potlsni which hail so far l>cen useful that it 
had freed them from the many-hcaded des¬ 
potism of the nobility. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The Jteiijn 0 / Uenry VIII. 

A.D. IfiOO.—-I t Is a s;id but a certain truth 
that the mass of mankind have but a loose 
and deceptive morality ; they look rather to 
the manner than tothoexteutof crlmowhen 
forming their judgements. Tho splendid 
tyrannlcsof an Edward were rather admired 
than deplored; even the gifted ferocity of 
the usurping third Richard was thought 
to be in some sort redeemed by the very 
cxrcss of subtlety in the plan, and of mere 
animal daring In the execution, by that na¬ 
tion which now scarcely endeavoured to 
conceal Its joy at the decease of the cold, 
avaricious Henry. 

Tho cautious policy of Henry VII., the 
severity of his punishments, and his incu- 
ruble cupidity, gave no small advantage to 
the conimcncement of the reign of his suc¬ 
cessor, who ascended the throne with pro¬ 
bably as many prepossessions in the hearts 
and minds of bis people as any monarch in 
our history. 

Young,handsome, gay.skllled In all manly 
exercises,and farbcttcrcducaicd, scholasti¬ 
cally speaking, than was usual even among 
princes at that time, Henry VIII. hud the 
Inestimable advantage of having never 
been In any degree associated In men’s 
minds with the cruelties or tho extor¬ 
tions of his father, whose jealousy had al¬ 
ways kept the young prince unconnected 
with the management of public affairs. 
With ail these advantages, and uniting In 
hiB own person tho claims of both York and 
Lancaster, Henry VIII. may most truly be 
said to have commenced his reign with tlie 
universal love and a«lm1ration of his people. 
Hfs grandmr/Jier, the dowager countess of 


Richmond and Derby, was still alive, and 
Henry bad tbc good sense and the good 
fortune to be gui ded by her shrewdness and 
experience In the Important matter of 
forming his first ministry. The ability of 
the ministers of the late king was beyond 
all cavil, and it was Henry’s obvious policy 
to retain as much of the talent which had 
aided his father, with as little as possible 
of either the wickedness or the unpopula¬ 
rity. The numberless and severe suffer¬ 
ings wblch had been Inflicted upon men of 
wealth during tho last reign, caused a pro¬ 
portionately loud and general cry to be now 
raised against the Inft)rtner8, and princi¬ 
pally the noted Dudley and Eropson, who 
had so successfully and unscrupulously 
served the late king; and though tho jus¬ 
tice of He*iry VIII. did not Induce him to 
part with any portion of the treasure which 
bis father had so Iniqultously obtained, so 
neither did It prompt him to defend his 
father’s tools. Both Dudley and Eiupson 
were seixed and committed to the Tower, 
amid thejoy and cxecratlonsof the people; 
although, as we shall. In a very few words, 
l>e able to show, the very criminality of 
which these men wore accused, was not 
more flagrant or hateful than that which 
was now commuted against them, "^en 
they were summoned before the coun¬ 
cil, and called upon to sliow why they 
should not be punished fur their conduct 
during the late reign, Empsou, who w.-xs a 
fluent speaker and a really able lawyer, 
made a defence of his own and his col¬ 
league's conduct, which, had the king been 
just and the people reasonable, would bare 
led to such alterations in the laws as would 
for ever after have rendered It Impossible 
for unprincipled Informers to ruin the 
wealthy subject, while pandering to the 
greediness of a grasping and unjust king. 
He very truly argued that ho aud his col 
league had acted in obedience to tho king, 
and In accordance with laws which, how¬ 
ever ancient, were unrepcalcd, and, there¬ 
fore, as authoritative as ever: that It was 
not at all to be marvelled at If those who 
were punished bylaw should rail at those 
who put the law In force ; that all well-re¬ 
gulated states always made the impartial 
and strict enforcement of the laws their 
chief boast, and that that state would, in¬ 
evitably, fall Into utter ruin, where a con¬ 
trary iMractIce should be allowed to obtain. 

This defence, which clearly threw the 
blame upon the state of the laws and up<)n 
the evil Inclinations of the late king, did 
not prevent Dudley and Empson from being 
6 Ct»t to the Tower. Tl»ey were soon after¬ 
wards convicted by a jury, and this convic¬ 
tion was followed up by an act of attainder, 
which was passed by parliament, and Emp¬ 
son and Dudley were executed amid the 
savage rejoicings of the people, whose de¬ 
meanour on this occasion showed them to 
be truly unworthy of the liberty they so 
highly valued. We do not palliate the 
moral feelings of Empson and Dudley, b\ii, 
U^ally speaking, they were murdered; they 
were put to death for doing thAt which t\i9 
lawdlrectly authorised,and ludlrectly com* 
mauded them to do. 
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In conipllauce with tlie advice of Ills 
council, and of the countess of Richmond 
end Derby, Henry completed his marriage 
with the princess Catherine, the widow of 
his brother Arthur; though It seems cer¬ 
tain, not only that Henry had himself no 
preference for that princess, who was plain 
in person, and his senior l)y six years, but 
also that his father on his death-bed con¬ 
jured him to take the earliest possible oii- 
portunlty to break the engagement. 

Though Henry VIII. had received a good 
education, and might deserve the praise of 
learning and ability, even without reference 
to his high rank, he was far too impetuous, 
and too much the creature of Impulse, to 
deserve the title of a great politician. At 
his coining to the throne, the state of 
Europe was such that hiissez alter would 
have been the best maxim for all sove¬ 
reigns; and England, blest with domestic 
peace, and little concerned In the affairs of 
the continent, ought especially to have kept 
aloof from Interference. Italy w.is the 
theatre of strife between the powers of 
Siiain and Frmcc: Henry’s best policy 
clearly would have hcen to let these great 
ptiwcrs waste their time and strength 
against each other; yet, at the very com¬ 
mencement of his reign, he allowed pope 
Julius II. to seduce him Into the grossly 
Impolitic step of allying himself with that 
pontiff, tlie emperor Maximilian, and 
Henry’s father-in-law, Ferdinand, to crush 
and trample upon the commonwealth of 
Venice. 

A. D. 1510.— Having succeeded In engag¬ 
ing Henry in tliis league, to which neither 
ills own honour nor the interests of his 
people obliged him, Julius was encourag¬ 
ed to engage him in the more ambitious 
project of freeing Italy from foreigners. 
The pontiff, accordingly, sent a flattering 
message to Henry, with a perfumed and 
anointed rose, and he held out to Henry’s 
ambassador at Rome, Dainbhdgc, arch¬ 
bishop of York, a cardinal’s hat as the re¬ 
ward of Ills exertions in his interest. Tills 
done,he persuaded Ferdinand and tlieSwiss 
c.antons to join him, and declared war 
against the duke of Ferrara, the ally and 
friend of tlie French. 

A.D. loll.—The emperor Maximilian still 
held to his alliance with l.ouis. and they, 
with some malcontent cardinals, now en¬ 
deavoured to check the ambition of Julius, 
by calling a general council for the pur¬ 
pose of refonnlng the church. With the 
exception of some French blshojis, tlie 
cardinals had scarcely any supporters, and 
they were so III received at Fisa, where 
they first met, that they were obliged to 
adjourn to Milan. Even here, though un¬ 
der thedominlon and protection of France, 
they were so much Insulted, that they again 
adjourned to Lyons; and it wasevidentthat 
they had but little chance of success against 
the pojie, who, besides being extremely 
popular, did not fall to exercise his power 
of excommunicating the clerical attendants 
of the council, and absolving from their 
allegiance the subjects of the monarchs 
who protected them. 

A.D. 1512.—Henry, who -at this period of 


his life was far too Impetuous to be othe^ 
wise than sincere, was really anxious to 
protect the sovereign pontiff from insult 
and oppression, and he was strengthened 
In this Inclination by the Interested coun¬ 
sel of his fathcr-In-law, and by his owm 
hope of being honoured with the title of 
i/ost Christian King, which heretofore had 
belonged to the king of France. He coo- 
ecijiiently allied himself with Spain, Venice, 
and the pope, against the king of France, 
aiui not merely sent an embassy to dehort 
Louis from warring against the pope, hut 
also demanded the restoration to England 
of Anjou, Maine, Uuleiine, and Normandy. 
Tins demand was considered tantamount 
to a declaration of war, and was supported 
by parliament, which granted Henr>’ a very 
liberal supply. 

Ferdinand, who had his own ends to 
serve, affected tube extremely anxious to 
serve Henry, and sent a licet to convey iho 
English troops, to the number of ten thou- 
saiid, to Fontarabla. The manjuls of Dor¬ 
set, accompanied by the lords Broke and 
Howard, and many otlier young noblemen 
ambitious of warlike fame, commanded this 
force, which was extremely well appointed, 
though It chlelly consisted of Infantry. But 
Dorset very soon found that lleiir>-’s inte¬ 
rests were not consulted by Ferdinand and 
liis generals ; and, after much idle disputa¬ 
tion, the English troops broke out into mu¬ 
tiny, and the expedition returned without 
achieving anything. Hcnn.-was much an¬ 
noyed by this egregious failure, and Dorset 
had great difllculty in convincing him f*f the 
exclusively sclQsh nature of Ferdinand's 
designs. 

By sea the English were not much more 
prosperous than by land. A fleet of forty- 
five sail was encountered off Brest by thirty- 
nine sail of the French; the French admi- 
nil’s ship caught fire, and Priiiiaugct, tlie 
commander, resolutely grappled with the 
English admiral, and both vessels blew up 
together, the enraged crews combating to 
the last. The French, notwithstanding tlio 
loss of their admiral, made good their es¬ 
cape with all the rest of tlieir ships. 

But though Henry ac(|iiired no glory or 
advantage by these oi>erations against 
France, he did Louis serious mischief by 
compelling him to retain in France troops 
whoso presence was absolutely necessary to 
his interests In Italy. But for this circum¬ 
stance Louis would probably have prospered 
there. Hls young and heroic nephew, 
Gaston de Foix, even wiih the slender 
forces that could bo si>ari*d to him, during 
a few months of a career which a great 
modem poet most truly calls ‘ brief, brave, 
and glorious,’ obtained signal advantages; 
hut he fell In the very moment of victory 
over the army of the pope and Ferdinand, 
at Ravenna. His genius had, in a great 
degree, compensated for the numerical in¬ 
feriority of the French : but directly after 
hls death Genoa and Milan revolted, and 
Louis was speedily deprived of every foot 
of his newly ncxjulrcd Itali.an conquests, 
except some Isolated and comparatively uu- 
Important fortresses. 

A. D. 1513.—Pope Julius 11. had scarcely 





time to exult over his successes against 
tho arms of Louis when he died, aud was 
succeeded by John de Mcdicis, who, under 
tho title of Leo X., Is famed In history 
no less for his patronage of tho arts and 
sciences, than for his profound political 
talents. Leu X. had no sooner ascended the 
papal throne, thanhodexterously.withdrew 
the emperor Maximilian from the French 
Interests; and by cheap but Uattering com¬ 
pliments to Ilonrymnd his leading cour¬ 
tiers, greatly increased tho popularity of 
tho papal cause In England, where ttio par¬ 
liament imposed a poll-tax to assist the 
king In his designs against France. 'Wlille 
Henry was eagerly making liis preparations, 
ho did not neglect his dangerous enemy, 
James of Scotland. That prince was much 
attached to the French cause, and sent a 
squadron of vessels to aid It; and, though 
to Henry's envoy lio now professed the most 
peaceable Inclinations, the carl of Surrey 
was ordered to watch tlie borders with a 
strong force, lest England should be assailed 
in that direction during the king's absence 
in France. 

While Henry was busted in preparing a 
largo land force for tlic liiva.^Ion of France, 
his licet, under sir Eilwar<l Howard, cruised 
in llio channel, and at lengtli drew u|» in 
order of battle off Brest and cliallengcd 
tho French force which lay there; but tlic 
Krcnclj coiinnandcr being In daily expecta¬ 
tion of a relnforceincjitof galleys under the 
command of Ihejcant do Bitlou.r, would not 
allow any taunts to draw him from bis se¬ 
curity. The galleys at length arrived at 
Conquet, near Brest, and Bldoux placed 
himself beneath a battery. Tliere he was 
atUickcd by sir Edward, who, with, a Span-, 
Isli cavalier and seventeen EngHsli, boldly 
boarded Bidoux's own vessel, but was killed 
and thrust into the sea. The loss of their 
admiral so discouraged the English, that 
they nilscd thelrblockade of Brest harbour, 
and tlje French lleet soon after made a de¬ 
scent upon the coast of Sussex, but was 
beaten off. 

Eight thousand men under tho command 
of tho earl of Shrewsbuo'. and six lliou- 
sand under that of lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, having embarked for France, tlic 
king now prepared to follow with tho main 
army. lie had already made the queen 
regent during his absence; and that she 
might bo In tho less danger of being dis¬ 
turbed by any revolt, he now cruised Ed¬ 
mund do la I’ole, earl of Suffolk, who had 
been attainted during the last reign, to he 
beheaded in the Ti»wer of London. 

On arriving at Calais Henry found that 
the aid afforded him fell very far short of 
what ho bad been promised. Maximilian, 
who was to have brought a reinforcement 
of eight thousand men in return for a hun- 
dreil and twenty thousand crowns whloli 
Henry had advanced him, was niiable to 
fullil his engagement. He, however, made 
llio best amends In his power by joining 
witli sucli scanty force as he coul«l c(un- 
inaiid ; and hecnllsted himself uiulcr Henry 
as his ofilcer, witli a salary of one Imiidred 

crowns per day. , „ . 

The carl of Shrewsbury and the lord Her¬ 


bert Immediately on thelrarrlval in France 
had laid siege to Tcrouenne, a town on the 
borders of Picardy, which was gallantly 
defended by two thousand men under the 
command of Grequl and Tellgnl. The 
strength of the place and the gallantry of 
the garrison bade defiance to the besiegers; 
but a dreadful want of both provision and 
ammunition was ^oon felt in the place. 
Fontrailles was detached by Louis from 
the army at Amiens to carry some relief to 
this place. He took eight hundred horse¬ 
men, each of whom carried behind him a 
sack of gunpowder and two quarters of 
bacon, and, though thus encumbered, this 
gallant cavalry cut their way through the 
English, deposited their burthens in the 
fosse of the tow'u, and returned to their 
quarters with scarcely any loss. 

The same gallant Fontrailles was shortly 
afterwardsagaln aboutto throw some relief 
into Tcrouenne: and ns it was judged that 
the English would uow be on tho alert, a 
strong body of French cavalry was ordered 
uj) to protect him. Henry sent out a body 
of his cavalry to hold them in check, and, 
strange to relate, though the French were 
picked troops, consisting chiefly of gentle¬ 
men who had fouglit gallantly and often, 
tliey were seized with asudden panic at tho 
appruacli of tlie EuglisI), and fled in spite 
of the attempts to rally them which were 
made by smrh men as the chevalier Bayard, 
the duke of Loriguevllle, and otlier distlu- 
I guished olllcers wliu were among the num¬ 
ber taken prisoners. This battle, from the 
panic flight of tho Frcncli, is known as the 
Battle of Spurs. Had Henry Immediately 
after this pushed his adv.inlages, he might 
easily have marched to Paris, where both 
friends and foes fully expected to see him ; 
but he allowed Maximilian to persuade him 
into tlic besieging of Tournay, which, after 
much delay, was taken. Henry then re¬ 
turned to England, liaving gained some re¬ 
putation as a cliivalrous s<ildier, but cer¬ 
tainly Willi no increase of his reputation as 
a imlltician or a gencnil. 

During Henry's absence the Scots acted 
precisely as had been anticipated. James, 
Willi an army of fifty thousand men, bad 
crossed the border and taken several castles, 
ravaging and plundering the country in 
every direction around them. Having taken 
tlic lady Furde prisoner in her castle, James 
was so much charmed with her society tliat 
he lost much precious time, and his dis- 
onlerlv troops took advantage of bis negli¬ 
gence cud retreated to their homes, in great 
numbers, with the plunder they had ob¬ 
tained from tlie Southrons. The earl of 
Surrey, after much diUlculty, came up with 
tlie Scots, wiio by these dcsertionswere re¬ 
duced to somewhat nearer his own force of 
twenty-six thousand men. Janies in per¬ 
son comraamied tlie centre division of the 
Scots, the earl of Huntley and Lord Hume 
the right, the earls of Lennox and Argyje 
tlic left, while the carl of Bothwell had tho 
charge of the reserve* The English wiitre 
was coiDmandcd by lord Howard in the first 
line, and by the gallant carl of Surrey bum 
self in the second; the wings by sir 
uiuud Howard, sir Marniad^ike Constable^ 
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I vOrd Dacrc, and sir Edward Stanley. The 
riglit wing of the Scut? coninionced the nc- 
tlon, and fairly drove the English left wing 
oil tile held; but the Scottish left, in the 
nicantinie, broke from all discipline, and 
attacked so impetuously, but In such dis* 
order, that sir Edward Howard and the lord 
Dacre, who protltod by their confusion and 
received tbeni coolly, cut them to pieces be¬ 
fore they could be rescued by James's own 
division and the reserve under Botljwell. 
Though the Scuts sustained this great loss, 
the presence of tlie sovereign so much ani¬ 
mated their courage, that they kept up the 
engagement until night put an end to it. 
Even then it was uncertain which side had, 
in reality, sustained the greater loss. But, 
on the following day. It was discovered that 
the English, as well as tlie Scots, ha<I lost 
about five thousand men ; the funner iiad 
suiTcR’d almost exclusively in the ranks, 
while the latter had lost many of their 
bravest nobles. Tbc king of Scotland was 
himself among the missing from this fatal 
• Floddcn Field.’ A body, indeed, was 
found among the slain, which, from tlie 
royal attire, was supposed to be tlie king's, 
and it was even royally Interred, Henry ge¬ 
nerously pretending tliat James, while dy¬ 
ing, expressed Ills contrition for that mis¬ 
conduct toward tiie pope winch had placed 
him under the tcrrilile sentence of cxcom- 
immlcation. But liiough Henry was evi¬ 
dently convinced tliat he was tlius doing 
honour to tlie body of bis brotlicr-in-law, 
the Scots were equally convinced that he 
was not, and that Janies did not fall In the 
battle. By some it was asserted that tlie 
monarch, escaiiing from the field, was put 
to death by order of lord Hume; wliile 
others no less firmly believed that lie es- 
eajicd to the Holy Land, whence thev long 
subsequently cojitinucd to expect him to 
return. 

The event of the battle of Flodden hav¬ 
ing released Henry from ali fear of his nor¬ 
thern border, at least for that time, be 
made no difficulty about granting peace to 
liis sister Margaret, who was now made 
regent of Scotland during the minority of 
her son. 

A.D. 1514.—Henry rewarded the chief In¬ 
struments in obtaining him this splendid 
victorj-, by conferring on the carl of Surrey 
the title of duke of Norfolk, which had i 
been forfeited by tliat noijienian's father i 
who sided with Ilichard ill. at Bosworth i 
Field; upon lord Howard the title of the i 
earl of Surrey ; on lord Herbert that of carl « 
of Worcester; upon sir Edward Stanley i 
that of lord Montcagle; and upon Charles \ 
Brandon, earl of Lisle, that of duke of i 
Suffolk. * 

At the same time the bishopric of Lin- a 
coin was bestowed upon the king’s clilef l 
favourite and prime minister, Thomas Wol- t 
soy, whose part in this reign was so iin- « 
portant as to demand that we should pro- ii 
sently speak of him at some Icngtli. ^ 

The war with Scotland being fortunately n 
tennlnatcd, Hour}'again turned bis whole a 
attention to France. There, however, he e 
r<'und little cause of gratulation. His d 
father-ln-law’, Ferdinand of Arragon, hav* si 


: fng obtained possession of the petty fron- 
■ tier kingdom of Navarre, had eagerly made 
' peace with France, and induced tlie em- 
: peror Maximilian to do the same; and the 
liojie, in whose cause Henry iiad sacrificed 
so much, had also accepted of the submis¬ 
sion of Louis. 

The truth was now more tlian ever appa¬ 
rent, that, however great might be Henrv's 
other qualities, he was liy no means skilled 
in the wiles of politics ; and his jiresent ex¬ 
perience of that truth was the more em^»l^ 
tered, because he found that Maximilian 
h.ad been Induced to abandon him by an 
ofTcr of the daughter of France to the son 
of that prince; though that ?oi\ Charles 
had already been afilanccd to Henrv's own 
younger sister, tlic [wince.ss Marv. who w.is 
now fast approacliing the age for the com- 
plctlon of the contract. 

Thus doubly duped and injured. Henry 
would, most likely, have reinvaded France, 
no matter at what sacrifice, luit tliat the 
duke of Longuevillc. who had remained a 
prisoner ever since the memor.able ‘ battle 
of spurs,’suggested a match between ilio 
deserted princess Mary ami Lcui.^of France 
himself. It is true that that monarcli \\a.s 
upwards of fifty years of age, ami the prin¬ 
cess not quite sixteen: hut so many advan¬ 
tages were offered to Henrj*, that the mar¬ 
riage was concluded at Ablieville, Mhitliot 
Louis proceeded to meet his voung bride 
Their happiness and the rejoicings'of the 
French people ^ye^c of but sliort duration, 
the king surviving the marriage only aliowt 
three months. 

The young (luccn dowager of France had, 
before lior marriage, shown some partiality 
for the duke of SiilTolk, the most accom¬ 
plished cavalier of tiie age, and an especial 
favourite of Henry ; and lie now easily per¬ 
suaded her to shorten the period of her 
wulowhood. Henry was, or feiirncd to i»e 
nngrj'at their precipit.ate union; Imt his 
anger, if real, was only of short duration, 
and the accomplished duke and his lovely, 
liiidewcre soon invited to return to the 
English court. 


CHAPTER XL. 

77<6 7?ciVme/«EXUY VIII, (conf/nueff). 

As Henry VIII. was, in many respects, the 
most extr.aordinary of our monarchs. Ids 
favouriteand minister,the cardinal Wol^ey. 
was at the very head of the extraordinary 
men, even In that age of strange men .ami 
strange deeds. ncw.as the son of a butcher 
in the town of Ipswicli, and dlsplavimr. 
while young, great quickness ami intelii- 
gence, he had a learned education, wMli a 
view to his entering the churcli. Having, 
at tbc conclusion of his own educ.atiou 
been employed in te.aching the children of 

Borset, be gave so much 
-atisfaction, that that nohitnian recom¬ 
mended him to Henry Vlii.ashischaplain. 
As the private and i>iiblic servant of that 
moua^cII,^^olseygavo equal sntisfarti.m ; 
and when Henry Viii.,a gay. young, and 
extravagant monarch, showed a very evi¬ 
dent preference of the earl of Surrey to the 
somewhat severe and econom ic Fox, bishoe 
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ot Wtnehester* this prclAtelncroduced'Wol- upon the altar when he entered ehapel, 
sey to the king, hoping that, white his ao> one priest, of nohlc stature and handsome 
coiupllstaments and pliability would enable countenance, carried before him a massira 
him to eclipse the earl of Surrey, he would, silver cross, and another the cross of Tork. 
from hts own lo76 of pleasure, if not from Warham, archbishop of Canterbury, also 


motives of gratitude, be subordinate In all 
matters of politics to the prelate to whom 
he owed his Introduction. Wolscy fully 
warranted Fox’s expectations In making 
himself even more agreeable to the gay 


held tlm office of chancellor, and was but 
ill fitted to contend with so resolute a per* 
son as Wolsey, wljo speedily worried him 
into a resignation of the chancellorship, 
which dignity he himself gnisped. His 


humour of the king than the earl of Surrey, emoluments were vast, so was his expend! 
But Wolscy took Advantage of his position ture magnificent; and, if he grasped at 
to persuade the kingtliat both the earl and many offices, it is but fair to add that be 
the prelate, tried counsellors of the late fulfilled hlsvarlousdutleswith rareenergy, 
king, felt themselves appoint^ by him judgement, and justice. Wolsey ralghtnow 
rather than by their present royal master, be said to be Heurj’a only minister; Fox, 
to whom they considered themselves less bishop «»f Wlncl>ester, the duke of Norfolk, 
servants than authoritative guardians and and the duke of Suffolk being, like the 
tutors. He so well, at the same time, showed archbishop of Canterbury, uiiaUe to make 
his own capacity equally for pleasure and head against his arbitrary temper, and 
for business, and iiis own readiness to re- driven from the court by a desire to avoid a 
lieve the king from the weight of all irk* useless and irritating conflict. Fox, bishop 
some details, and yet to bo his docile of Winchester, wlio seems to have been 
creature, tlmt Henry soon found it Im- greatly attached to Henry, warned him 
possible to do without lilm, in citlter Ills against Wolscy’s ambition, and besought 
gaieties or In his more serious pursuits; him to beware lest the servant should be- 
and Wolsey equally supplanted alike tlie come the master. But Henry bad no fear 
courtier and the gnivcr man of business, of the kind; he was far too despotic and 
who, in endeavouring to make lilm ills tool, passionate a person to fear that any minis* 
enabled lilm to become his superior. Con* ter could govern him. 
fldent In his own talents, and in the favour The success which Francis of France 
of Henry, this son of a very humble trades- met with In Italy tended to excite tliejea* 
man carried himself with an all but rcg.al lousy and fears of England, as every new 
1 pomp and haughUncss; and left men in acquisition made by France encroached 
some difficulty to pronounce whether he upon llie bal.ince of power, upon which the 
were more grasping In obtaining wealtli, or s.'ifcty of English interests so greatly d^ 
more magnificent in expending it. Suiut* pended. Francis, moreover, bad given of- 
cilious to those who affected equality with fence, not only to Henry, but also to Wol* 
him, he was liberal to tlie utmost ttiwards sey, who took care not to allow his master's 
those bcneatli lilm ; and, with a singular in- anger to suijside forwantof a prompter, 
consistency, though lie could be ungrateful. But tliougli Henry spent a large suin of 


as wc liave seen in tliccascof tlie unsuspect¬ 
ing bishop of Wltichosler.nonian was more 
nronc to an exceeding generosity towards 
those wlio wore not his patrons but his 
tools. 

A.D. 1515.—A favourite and minister of 
this tcnifier could nut fail Co make many 
enemies; but Wolsey relaxed neither in 
iiaughtiness nor in ambition. Well ktiow* 
ing the temper of Henry, the politic minis¬ 
ter ever affect'.d to be the mere tool of Ills 
ni.aster, thougli the exact contrary really 
was the case; and by tlius making all his 
acts seem to emanate from Henry’s will, 
he piqued his vanity and wllfulness into 
BUpportlng them and him against all sha¬ 
dow of opposition or complaint, hinde 
bishop of Jdncoln, and then archbishop 
of York, Wolscy licld in commendam tlie 
bishopric of Winchester, the abbey of St. 
Alban's, and had the revenues at very easy 
leases of the idshoprlcsof Bath, Worcester, 
and Hereford. His influence over the king 
made tlie pope anxious to acquire a h*»ld 
upon him; Wolsey, accordingly, was made 
a cardinal, and thenrcfortli his whole ener¬ 
gies and ambition were devoted to the en¬ 
deavour to win the papal tlirone itself. 
Contrary to the custom of priests, the pre¬ 
cious metals ornamented not only his own 
attire, but even tlie saddles and furniture 
of hU Jiorses; his cardinal's liat was car¬ 
ried before him by a man of rank, and laid 


money lu stirring up emmitlcs against 
Fnmce, he did so to little practical effect, 
ami was easily Imluccd to peace. 

A.u. 1516.—Ferdinand tlio Catholic, the 
fatlicr-ln-lawof Henry, died In tlie midst of 
a profound peace in Europe, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his grandson Cliarlcs. This event 
caused Francis to see tlie necessity of be¬ 
stirring bimself to ensure the friendship of 
England, as a support against the extensive 
power of Spain. As the best means of doing 
so, lie courted his ambassador to make bis 
peace with Wolsey, and affected to ask that 
iiaughty minister's advice on the most con¬ 
fidential and important subjects. One of 
tlie advant.agcs obtained by Francis from 
this servile tlattery of the powerful minis¬ 
ter, was the restoration of tiie important 
town of Tournay, a fnmtier fortress of 
Frince and the Netherlands; Francis 
agreeing to pay six hundred thous.and 
crowns, at twelveequal annual instalments, 
to reimburse Henry for bis expenditure on 
tlie citadel of Tournay. At the same time 
tliat Francis gave eiglit men of rank as hos¬ 
tages for Hie payment of the above large 
sum to Henry, he agreed to pay twelve 
thousand livres per annum to Wolsey as an 
eiiuivalentfor the blslioi>rIc of Tournay, w 
which he had a claim. Pleased with this 
success. Frauds now became bolder in his 
llaiteries, terming Wolsey governor, 
and cveii/u</ier, and so winning upon the 
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. mind of Wolsey by fulsome affecfatfone 
of humility and admiration, that Polydore 
Virgil, who was Wolsey’s contemporary, 
speaks of it as being quite certain that 
Wolsey was willlngto havesold him Calais, 
and was only prevented from doing so by 
the general sense he found to be entertained 
of irsvalue to England, and by his forming 
closer connection with Spain, which some¬ 
what cooled his altacimient to France. 
The pope's legate, Compegglo, being re¬ 
called on hie failure to procure a tithe 
demanded by the pope from the Engllsli 
clergy, on the old and woni-oiit pretext of 
war with the infidels, Henry procured tiie 
legatine power to be conferred on Wolsey. 
With this new dignity, Wolsey increased 
the loftiness of Itfs pretensions, and the 
magniflcencc of his habits; like the pope, 
he had bishops and mitred abbots to serve 
lilm when he said mass, and lie fnrtlier liad 
nobles of the best families to hand him 
the waterand towel. 

So haughty had he now become, that he 
even complained of Warham, archbishop 
of Canterbury, as being guilty of undue 
fainlliarity in signing himself ‘ por<r 
brother;' which caused even the meek-spi¬ 
rited Warham to make the bitter remark, 

* this man Is dnink with too much prospe¬ 
rity.' Bui Wolsey did not treat hfs legatine 
a|>poIntment as being a mere matter of dig¬ 
nity and pomp, but forthwith opened what 
he called the legatine court; a court as op¬ 
pressive and as expensive In Its authority 
as the Inquisition Itself. It was to enquire 
into all matters of morality and conscience, 
and, as it was supplementary to the law of 
the land, its authority was. In reality, only 
limited by tho conscience of the judge. 
The first judge appointed to this anomalous 
and dangerous c«)urt was John Allen, a man 
' whose life was but ill spoken of, and who 
was oven said to have been convicted by 
Wolsey himself of perjury. In the hands 
of such a man as this, the extensive powers 
of the legatine conrt were but too likely to 
be made mere Instruments of extortion; 
and It was publicly reported that Allen was 
In the habit of convicting or arquiitlngas 
he was unbribed or bribed. Wolsey was 
thought to receive no small portion of the 
sums thus obtained by Allen from ilic 
wickedness <*r the fears of the suitors of 
his court. Much clamour was raised against 
Wolsey, too, by the almost papal extent of 
power he claimed for himself In all matters ; 
concerning wills and benefices, the latter 
of which he conferred upon his creatures < 
without the slightest regard to the monks’ 1 
right of election, or the lay gentry and no> i 
blllty’s rightof patronage. The Iniquity of j 
Allen at length caused him to be prosecuted < 
and convicted : and the king, on that occa- i 
^on, expressed so much Indignation, that I 
Wolsey was ever after more cautious and ^ 
guarded In the use of his authority. t 

A.D. 1519.—Immersed In pleasures, Henrv t 
contrived to expend all the huge treasures I 
which accrued to him on the death of his t 
father: and be was now poor, just when a r 
circumstance occurred to render his pos¬ 
session of treasure more than usually im- f 
portant. Maximilian, the emperor, who had I 


6 long been declining, died ; and Henry, and 
e the kings of France and Spain were candi- 
, dates for that chief place among the princes 
t of Christendom. Jloney was profusely la- 
1, vlshed upon the electors by both Charles 
r and Francis; but Henry’s minister. Pace, 
1 bavlngscarcelyany command of cash,found 
r hlsetforts everywhere useless, and Charles 

- gained the day. 

A.D. 1520.—In reality Henry was formfd- 

- able to either France or tl»e emperor, and 
i he could, at a moment's warning, throw his 
i weight Into the one or the other scale, 
f Aware of this fart, Fraticls w.as anxious for 

* an opportunity of personally practising 
. upon tho genert>sity ami want of cof)l 
I judgement, which he quite c«)rrcctly Im- 

• puted to Henry, He, therefore, proposed 
, that they should meet in a field within the 
! English pale, near Calais; the prr)posal was 
; warmly seconded by Wolsey, who was as 

eager as a court beauty of the other sex for 
every occasion of personal splendour and 
costliness. Each of the monarchs was 
young, gay, tasteful,and magnificent; and ■ 
so well did their courtiers enter Into their 
feelingof gorgeous rivalry, that some nobles 
of both nations expended on the ceremony 
and show of a few brief days, sums which 
involved their families In straitened circum¬ 
stances for the rest of their lives. 

The emperor Charles no sooner heard nl 
the proposed Interview between the kings, 
than he, l>clng on bis way from Spain to 
the Netherlands, paid Henrj* tlie com|>lj- 
ment of handing at Dover, whither Henry 
at once proceeded to meet him. Charles 
not only laid himself out In evei-y possible 
way to please and flatter Henry, but jie also I 
paid assiduous court to Wolsey, am* bound I 
that aspiring personage to his interests by 
promising to aid him In reaching the papa¬ 
cy ; a promise which Charles felt the less 
difficulty about making, because the reign¬ 
ing pope Leo X. w.as junior to Wolsev by 
some years, and very likely to outlive him. 
Henry was perfectly well aware of the pains 
Charles took to conciliate Wolsey but 
strange to say, felt rather flattered than 
hurt, as though the compliment were ulti¬ 
mately paid to his own person and will. 

When the emperor had taken his depar¬ 
ture Henry proceeded to France, whore the 
meeting took place between him and Fran¬ 
cis. Wolsey. who had the resrulation of 
the ceremonial, so well Indntaed his own 
and his m.aster’s love of mugnittccncc, that 
the place of meeting was by the common 
wnsentof the delighted spectators hailed 
gorgeous title of The fleM of the 
clotAof gold. Gobi ami jewels abounded ; 
and both the monarchs and their numerous 
courts were apparelled In the most gorgeous 
and picturesque style. The duke of Buck¬ 
ingham. who, though very wcalthv, wasnot 
very fond of parting with his money, found 
the expenses to which he was put on this 
occasion so Intolerable, that he expressed 
himself so angrily towards Wolsey as led 
to his execution some time after, though 
nominally at least for .a diJTercnt offence 
The meetings between the monarchswere 
for some time regulated with the most ji-a- 
lous and wearisome attention to strict 
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etiquette. At length Francis, attenacd by 
only two of his gentlemen and a page, : 
rode into Henry’s quarters. Henry was 
delighted at this proof of his brother mo¬ 
narch’s confidence, and threw upon bis 
neck ft pearl collar worth five or six thou- 
Band pounds, whicli Francis repaid by the 
present of an armlet worth t^vice as much. 
Bo profuse aud gorgeous were these young 
kings. 

While Henry remained at Calais he re¬ 
ceived another visit from the emperor 
Charles. That artful mon.arch had now 
completed the good Impression he had al¬ 
ready made upoji both Henry and cardinal 
Wolsey ; by olTcring to leave all dispute 
between himself and France to the arbitra¬ 
tion of Henry, as well as by assuring Wol- 
8ey of tho pnpacy at some future day, and 
, putting him Into instant possession of the 
revenues of the bishoprics of Badajos and 
Placcncia. The result was that the empe¬ 
ror madedemauds of the most cxtr«avagant 
nature, well knowing tijat Fr.ancc wonld 
not comply with tliem ; and wlicn the nego¬ 
tiations wore lluis hrokojj off, a treaty was 
made between the omporor and Henry, iiy 
which the daughter of the latter, tlic prin¬ 
cess Mary, was iiotrotlied to tlic f«)rmcr, 
and England was bound to inv.ade France 
with an army of forty llumsand men. This 
treaty alone, by tlie very exoridlancy of its 

lnjurlousne.«stn Englaiul, wonl«i sunicieiitly 

show at once tlic power of WuNey over liis 
king and the extent to wiilch lie was ready 
to exert tliat power. . , , 

The duke of Uuckiughain, wl.o liad im¬ 
prudently given ofTence to tlie all-powerful 
cardinal, was a man of turbulent temper, 
and very Imprudent In expressing himself, 
by which means he afforded aimiidant evi¬ 
dence for his own ruin. It was proved that 
ho had provided arms with the intent to 
disturb tlie government, and that he had 
even threatened the life of the king, to 
whom he thought himself, ns being de¬ 
scended in tlic female line from tlie young¬ 
est sonof Edward the Thinl, to bo tlic riglit- 
ful successor, sliouid the king die witliout 
Issue. Far less real gull t tiiaii tills, aided l>y 
tlic enmltvof sucli a man as Wolsey, wonUi 
have suniccdlo ruin micklnghani.who was 
condemned, and, to the great discontent of 

the people, cxeeuted. 

A.i). ir>2l.—We liavo already mentioned 
that Henry in his youth liad boon jealously 
eccludedfrom all share in public biislncp. 
ne derived from tills circumstance tiio 

ndvnnUgc of far more f 
In IT than commonly fell to tho lot or 
princes, and circumstances now occurred 
to set ills literary attainments (n a striking 
light. Leo X-having published a general 
Indulgence, circumstances of a mortl> 
personal Interest caused Arccniboldi, a 
Genoese, then a liishop, ^nt orlglnaM> a 
inercliant, who farmed the collection of the 
money In Saxony and the emintrlcs o” ^ 
B-iitlc, to cause the preaching for the tii 
dulgencea to be given to the Dominican-, 
Instead of to tlie Augustincs who had 
usually enjoyed that privilege. Martin 
' I iithcr an Augustine friar, feeling Inm- 
: L"} imd his wlXle order affronted by this 


change, preached against it, and Inveighed 
against certain vices of life of which, pro¬ 
bably, the Dominicans really were gnllty, 
tliough not more so than the Augustlnes. 
His spirited and coarse censures provoked 
the censured order to reply, and as they dwelt 
much upon the papal authority, as an all- 
sufilclent answer to Luther, he was induced 
to question tliat authority; and as he ex¬ 
tended his rending he found causefor more 
and more extended complaint; so that he 
who at first had iiiorely complained of a 
wrong done toa particular order of church¬ 
men, speedily declared him self against much 
of the doctrine and disciplinoofthe church 
itself, as being corrupt and of merely hu- 
niani nvention for evil human purposes. 
From Germany tlienewdoctrlncsof Luther 
quickly spread to the rest of Europe, and 
found many proselytes in England. Henry, 
however, was the last man in hl.sdoniinlons 
who was likely to assent to Luther's argu¬ 
ments: as a scliolar, and as an extremely 
despotic monarch, he was aiike shocked by 
them. He not only exerted himself to pre¬ 
vent the Lutheran heresies, as he termed 
and no doubt thought tlicm, from t.aking 
root In England, but also wrote a book in 
Latin against tliem. This bo<''k, which 
would liavc been by no means discreditable 
to ail oilier and more professional polemic, 
Henrvsoiit to the pope, who, charmed with 
(he ability ilisplaved by so illustrious an 
advornteof the papal cause, conferred upon 
iiim tlie proud title of Dc/i-ndcr of the Faith, 
wliicli lias ever since been borne by our 
monarchs. Luther, who was not of a tem¬ 
per to quail before rank, replied to Henry 
with great force and with but little decency, 
and Henry was thus made personally as well 
.as sehoiastlcally an o|»ponent of the new 
doctrines. Dot tliosc doctrines involved so 
many consequences favourable to buman 
liberty and flattering to bunian pride, that 
neiilKT scboiastic.al nor kingly power cmild 
prevent tlieir spread, wliicli was much mcl- 
lltated by the recent Invention of printing. 
The progress of the new opinions was still 
farther favoured by tlie death of the vigor¬ 
ous and gifted Leo X., and by tlie succcs- 
iiioTi to tlic fvxpJil throne of Adrinii, v.*no wm 
so far from heinjr IncMticd to tco toi> far m 
the support of the ('.<tal»1Nlunent, tJjat he 
candidly admitted the necessity for much 

reformation. . 

A.D. 1522.—Tho emperor fearing lest wol- 
sey’s dlsappointinciit of tlic papal tlirone 
should Injure the imperial intercstsin Eng¬ 
land, .again came hither, profe.ssedly only 
on a visit of compliment, but really to for¬ 
ward Ills political interests. Ho paid assi¬ 
duous court, not only to Henry, but also 
to Wolsey, to whom he pointed out tiiat 
the age and infirmities of Adrian rendered 
.anctlier vacancy likely soon to occ»ir in the 
par,al tliroim; aud \Nolspy saw it to be Ins 

interest to dissemble the Indignant vexation 

his disappointment liad really caused Inm. 
Tho emperor in conseiiueiu-e 
his wislics of retaining Henry s alliance, 
and of causing him to declare war against 
France. Lord Surrey entered I- ranee v\ ith 

an aniiv wliieh, with reinforcements from 

ibc l.ow Countries, numbered cighteep 
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thousand men. Itut tlie operations by no been so profuse in Ids pursuit of pleasure; 
means corresponded in importance to tlie tiiat be bad now no means of prosecutinji 
force Jissonbled; and, after losing a great war with any considerable vigour even 
number of men by sickness, Surrey went against France alone. Tliougli, in many 
into winter quarters in tlie month of Octo- respects, ]) 0 ssessed of actuaJly despotic 
ber without having madebimself master of power, Henry had to suffer the usual in* 
a single jdace in France. . convenience of poverty. At one time lie 

Wlicn Krtiiice was at war with England, issued i»rivy seals dennuiding loans of 
there was hut little probability of Scotland certain sums from wealthy meti ; at another 
remaining quiet. Albany, who li.id arrived he demanded a loan of five sliillbjgs in the 
from France, especially with a view to vex- j>ound from the clergy, and of two shillings 
Ing the northern frontier of England, sum- In the jmund from tlie laity. Though nV 
moneil all tlio Scottish force that could be minally louii.'>, these sums were really to be 
raised, marched into Amiamlaie, and pre- cojisidcrcd a* y'/ts; and impositions at once 
pared to cross Into England at Solway Frith, so large, so arbitrary, and so liable to be rc- 
Hut the storm wa.savertcdfrom England by peated at any period, necessarily caused 
the discontontsof the Scottish nobles, who much discontent. Soon after tliis last e.x- 
coinplalncd that the interests of Scotland pedient for raising money witliout the con- 
should be exposed to all the danger of a sent of parliament, he summoned a convo- 
coiitest with so superior a power as Eng- cation and a parliament. From the former, 
laud, merely for the advantage of a foreign Wolsey, relying upon his high i)owor and 
power. So strongly, indeed, did tlie Gor- inlbience as cardinal and archbishop, do- 
dons and other powerful clansmen express luanded ten sliillings in the pound on the 
their discontents on this head, that Albany ecclesiastical revenue, to be levied In Jive 
made a truce with the English warden, the years. The clergy murmured, but, as Wol- 
lord Dacre, and returned to France, taking sey had aniicii)aled, a few sliarp words from 
the precaution of sending thither before him silenced all objections, and what lie 
him tliecarl of Angus,husband of thequeen demanded was granted. Having thus far 
dowager. succeeded, Wolsey now.attcnded bysevcral 

A.1). I5i.’3.—Witli only an infant king, and lords spiritual and temporal, addressed tlie 
with their regentabsent from the kingdom, house of commons; dilating ujiou tlie 
the Scots laboured umler the additional wants of tlic king', and npon thedisadvan- 
dlsadvaiitagc of being divided into almost tagoous position in wbicli those wants 
as many factions as tliey miinbcred jioient placed him with respect to both France 
and noble families. Taking advantage of and .Scotland, and demanded a grant of two 
this melancholystateof things in Scoilatid, hundred tliousand pounds jier annum for 
IIenr)*?ent to that country a powerful force four years. After much hc>itati.ni and 
under the earl of Surrey, who marched witli- murmuring, the commons granted onlv one 
out opiiosltion into the Slerse and Teviot- half the required sum; and here occurred a 
dale, burned the town of Jedburgh, and strikingproofof thespiritof independence 
ravaged the whole country rouinl. Henry wliicli, tliough it was very long in growin" 
endeavoured to improve his present sujic- to its inesent heiglit, had already been pne 
riorliy over the Scou, hy l.nngiug about a duced in the house of commons by its nos* 
marriage between his only daughter, the se.s.-ioii of the power of the purse. 'Wolsev 
young ])rinccss Mary, and the infant king on liarniiig how little the commons Irid' 
of Scotland; a measure which would at voted towards wliat lie had demanded re- 
once have put an end to all contrariety of quired to be allowed to ‘ reason ' with ’the 
interests as to tlictwocountrics,byuniiing house, hut was gravely, and wiili real did- 
them,as iiaturecvidently inieuded ibeiii to nity, informed, that the house of cnmmoiis 
I be, intoonestate. Hut the friends of France could reason only among its own tnenibcr'i 
opjiosed this measure so warmly, that the But Henry sent for Edward Montague aii 
queen dowager, who liad every jms.-ible inlluential meinbcr,aiid coarsely thrwiiclio 
motive for wishing to comply with it, both him, that if the commons did not vote bet- 
as lavouring Jut MroUicr,aiHl pnuni^ingan ter on the following dav, Montneuc slioiild 
otherwise uiiattainal.lc pro.«perity to the lose his licad. This thr'eat caii.-ed the com- 
futuix* her5011. wa:> ujiuJilc to 1>rin,i? inons lo advance soinewhut on ilieir fonnor 

it about. The parli.-aiis of England and olfors, though they still fell far short of the ' 
I ranee were nearly equal in power, if not sum originally asked. ‘‘■oimc 

In number; and while they still debated Jt may be presumed fbai llenrv was 


to do in his war with that con,urj^was well it in year in"^J.ich /^Vd 

tlic i>C 0 ].le at*’ 
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now Again became meant hj the death of 
Adrian, but tills new awakening of bis hope 
was merely the prelude to a new and bitter 
disappointmeut. Ue was again passed over, 
and one of the De Medicls ascended the 
papal tlirone under the title of Clement 
VII. Wolsey was well aware that this elec¬ 
tion took place with the concurrence of the 
imperial party, and he, therefore, deter¬ 
mined to turn Henry from the aliiaiice of 
the emperor to that of France. 

Disappointed In the great object of his 
ambition, Wolsey affected the utmost ai>- 
proval of the election which had so much 
mortified him, and he applied to Clement 
for a continuation of that Icgatlne power 
which had now been Intrusted to him by 
two popes, and Clement granted it to him 
for life, a great and most unusual compli¬ 
ment, 

A.D. 1525. —Though Henry's war with 
Franco was productive of much expense of 
both blood and treasure, the English share 
III It was 80 little brilliant, that there Is no 
necessity for our entering here Into details, 
which must of necessity be given In an¬ 
other place. Wo need only remark that 
tho defeat and captivity of Francis at the 
great battle of PaVla, In the previous year, 
would have been Improved by Wolsey to 
tlie probable utter conoucst of Prance, but 
for tho deep offence he had received from 
the emperor, which caused him to represent 
to Henry the Importance to him of France 
as a counterbalancing power to the cm- 
porur. He c.arefully and successfully ap¬ 
pealed to the powerful passions of Henry, 
by pointing out proofs of coldness and of 
Increasing assumption in the style of the 
emperor’s letter subsequent to the battle 
of Pavla: and Henry was still more deter¬ 
mined by this merely personal argument 
tliaii lie lind been by even the cogent poli¬ 
tical one. Tlio result was, that Henry made 
a treaty with tho mother of Francis, wJio 
had been left by him os regent, in which he 
undertook to procure the liberty of Francis 
on reasonable terms; while she acknow¬ 
ledged Henry creditor of France to the 
amount of nearly two millions of crowns, 
wlilch she undertook to pay at the rate of 
Ilfty thmis.and In every six months. Wol- 
8cy, besides gratifying his spleen against i 
I tho emperor In bringing about this treaty 
with France, procured the more solid gratl- 
Ocatlon of a hundred thousand pounds paid 
to him under the name of arrears of a pen¬ 
sion granted to lilm on the giving up of 
Tnuriuay, as mentioned in Its proper place 
In tjiis history. 

As it was very probable that this treaty 
with France would lead to a war with tlie 
emperor, Ilcnrj- issued a coiiinilssiori f«ir 
Icvyinga tax of four shillings in the pound 
! upon the clergy, and three-and-fourpeiice 
upon the laity. As this heavy demand caused 
great murmuring, lie t<iok care to have it 
made known that he desired this money 
only In the way of bentvolcnct. But people, 
by this time, understood that loan, ben^yo- 
Unco, and lax were only different names for 
the one solid matter of ready vioiiou, and tho 
‘ murmuring did not ccjisc. In some parts 
of the country, the people, indeed, broke out 
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Into open revolt; but as they had no 
wealthy or Inlluential leader, the king's of¬ 
ficers and friends put them down, and 
Henry pardoned the ringleaders on the po¬ 
litic pretence that poverty and not wlUu] 
disloyalty had led them astray. 

AD. 1527.—Though Henry bad now so 
many years lived with his queen In all ap¬ 
parent cordiality and contentment, several 
circumstances had occurred to ^ve him 
doubts as to the legality of their marriage. 
When the emperor Charles had proposed 
to espouse Henry's daughter, the young 
princess Mary, the states of Castile ob¬ 
jected to her as being illegitimate; and tho 
same objection was subsequently made by 
Prance, when it was proposed to ally her to 
the prince of that country. 

It Is, wc think, usual too readily to take 
It for granted that Henry was, from the 
first, prompted to seek the dissolution of 
this marriage, merely by a libertine and 
sensual disposition. It Is quite true that 
the queen was considerably older than he, 
and that her beauty was not remarkable: 
and it may bo quite true that those circum¬ 
stances were among bis motives. But it 
should not be forgotten thatbe had studied 
deeply, and that bis favourite author, 
Thomas Aquinas, spoke in utter reproba¬ 
tion of the marrying by a man of his 
brother’s widow, as denounced in the book 
of Leviticus. The energetic reprobation 
of an author of whom he was accustomed 
to think so reverently was, of course, not 
weakened by the rejection of his daughter 
by both Spain and France, on the ground 
of the Incestuous marriage of her parents, 
and Henry at length became so desirous 
to have some authoritative settlementof his 
doubts, that he caused the question to be 
mooted before the prelates of England, 
who, with the sitigle exceiuion of Fisher, 
bishop of Rochester, subscribed to the opi¬ 
nion that the marriage was ttb incepto Ille¬ 
gal and null. While Henry's conscientious 
scruple was thus strongly confirmed, his 
desire to get bis marriage formally and 
effectually annulled, was greatly Increased 
by his falling in love with Anno Bolejm, a 
young lady of great beauty and accomplish¬ 
ments. Her parents were connected with 
some of the best families in the nation, her 
father had several times been honourably 
employed abroad by the king, and the young 
lady herself, to her very great misfortune, 
was, at this time, one of the maids of ho¬ 
nour to the queen. He now, therefore, 
applied to the pope for a divorce, upon 
the ground not merely of the incestuous 
nature of the marriage—,as that might 
iiave seemed to «iucstlon or to limit the 
dispensing power of Ron>e —but on the 
ground that the bull which had authorised 
It had been obtained under false pretences 
which were clearly proven; a ground which 
had always been held by R<»me to be suffl- 
dent to authorise the nullifying of a bull 
Clement, the pope, was, at this time, a pri¬ 
soner in the hands of the emperor, and hta 
chief hope of obtaining his release on such 
tcm)S as would render it desirable or ho¬ 
nourable rested on the exertions of Henry, 
Francis, and the states with which they 
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were In alllnnce. Tlie pope, therefore, was 
desirous to conciliate Ueiirf's favour: but 
bo was timid, vaciilatfnp, an Italian, and 
an adept in that dissiniulntiori wliicli is so 
characteristic of men who add constitu¬ 
tional timidity to intelicctual power. Anx¬ 
ious to conciliate Henry by granting tlic 
divorce, he was fearful lest he should en¬ 
rage tho enij»eror—queen Catherine’s ne- 
phew—by doing so ; the consequence was, 
a long series of expedients, delays, pro- 
, iniscs, and disappointments. 

I The cardinal Campegglo was at length 
I Joined with Wolsey in a commission to try 
I the affair In England. The two legates 
opened thoir court in London; botli the 
queen and Henry were summoned to ap¬ 
pear, and a most painful scene took place. 
Wltcn their majesties were called by name 
ill the court, Catherine left her seat and 
threw herself at the feet of the king, re¬ 
called to his memory how slie bad entered 
his dominions, leaving all friends and su|>- 
pnrt to depeud upon him alone; how for 
twenty years she had been a faitlifui, lov¬ 
ing, and obedient wife. Site Impressed upon 
him tho fact that the marriage between her 
and his elder brother had, in truth, been 
but such a more formal betrothal, as in in¬ 
numerable Ollier cases had been held no 
bar to subsequent marriage; that both 
their fathers, esteemed the wisest princes 
In Ciiristendom, had consented to their 
marriage, which they would not have done 
unless well advised of its propriety; and 
she concluded by saying, that being well 
assured that she had no reason to expect 
justice from a court at the disposal of her 
enemies, so never more would she appear 
before It. 

After the departure of the queen the trial 
proceeded. It was prolonged from week to 
week, and from month to montii, by the 
arts of Campeggio, acting by the Instruc¬ 
tions of Clement, who employed the time 
in making his arrangements with the em¬ 
peror for his own lieueflt. and that of the 
De Mcdicls in general. Having succeeded 
In doing this, he, to Henry’s great asto¬ 
nishment, evoked the cause to Rome on 
the queen's appeal, just as every one cx- 
pccted the legates to pronounce for tlie 
divorce. Henry was greatly enraged at 
Wolsey on account of this result. He had ' 
so long been accustomed to see the cardi- | 
nal successful in whatever he attempted, i 
, tliat he attributed hisprcsentfallure rather l 

. to treachery than to want of judgement, i 
The great seal was shortly taken from liim i 
and given to sir Thomas More, and he was ; 
ordered to give up to tlie king his stately 
and gorgeously furnished palace called t 
, York House, which was converted into a « 
royal residence, under the name of White- i 
hall. The wealth seized in this one resi- i 
dence of the cardln.al was immense; his i 
plate was of regal splendour, and included ? 
what indeed not every king could boast, \ 
one perfect cupboard of massive gold. His i 
furniture and other effects were numerous r 
and costly in proportion, as may be judged t 
from the single item of one thousand pieces t 
of fine Holland cloth I The possessor of c 
all this wealth, however, was a ruined man i 


s now; in the privacy of his comparatively 
t mean country house at Esher, in Surrey, he 
d was unvlsited and unnoticed by those cour- 
0 tiers who had so eagerly crowded around 

- him Willie he was yet distinguished by tiie 

• king’s favour. But If the ingratitude of 
e his friends left him undisturbed in tiis soli- 

- tude, the activity of his foes did not leave 

- him undisturbed even tliere. Tlie king had 
, not as yet deprived him of hfs sees, and 

• had, moreover, sent him a ring and a kind 
message. His enemies, therefore, fearful 

I lest he should even yet recover Ills lost fa- 
' vour, and so acquire the power to repay 
i their ill services, took every method to pre- 
j judice him In the eyes of the king, who at 
■ length abandoned him to tlie power of par* 

. llament. Tlie lords passed forty-four artl- 
^ cles against him, of which it is not too 
much to say that there was not one which 
might not have been explained away, had 
aiiytliing like legal form or proof beer 
called for or considered. Amidst the gene^ 
ral and shameful aliandonnients of Wolsey 
by tht>se who liad so lately fawned upon 
him, it is delightful to liave to record ili.at 
when these articles were sent down to the 
house of commons, the oppressed and 
abandoned cardinal was warmly and ably 
defended by Thomas Cromwell, whom his 
patronage h.ad raised from a very low ori¬ 
gin. All defence, however, was vain; tlie 
parliament pronounced ‘Tliat he was nut 
of the king’s protection; that his lands 
and goods were forfeited ; and that liis per¬ 
son might be committed to custody.' 

From Esher, Wolsey removed to Rich¬ 
mond, but his enemies had liim ordered to 
Yorksliire, where helived in great modesty 
at Cawond. Tlie king's differences with 
Rome were now evei^* day growing greater, 
and he easily listened to those who assured 
him that in utterly sh.iklng off all connec¬ 
tion with the holy see, he would encounter 
powerful opposition from the cardinal. An 
order was issued for bis arrest on a charge 
of high treason, and it is very probable that 
his death on the scaffold would have been 
added to the stains upon Henry’s memorv, 
but that tlie harassed frame of the cardinal 
sunk under the alarm and fatigue of liis ar¬ 
rest and forced journey. He w.as conveyed 
by sir William Kingston, constable of the 
Tower, as far as Leicester abbey. Hero 
his illness became so extreme that lie could 
be got no farther, and hero he vicUled np 
Ins breath soon after he had spoken to 
sir William Kingston, this memorable and 
toucliing caution agaiust an undue worldly 
ambition: — 

‘ I pray you have me heartily recom¬ 
mended unto his royal in.ajesty, and be¬ 
seech him, on niy behalf, to call to his re¬ 
membrance all matters that have passed 
between us from the beginning, cspeciallj' 
with regard to his business with the queen, 
and then he will know in his conscience 
whether I have offended him. He is a 
prince of a most royal carriage, and hath a i 
princely heart; and raiher than he will ' 
miss or want any part of his will, he will I 
endanger the one half of his kingdom I ' 
do assure ycu that I have often kiieelod b«- I 
Lire hhu, soiueliiiics three Lours together. 
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to porsuAde him from his will and appetite* 
out could not prevail. Bad I but served 
Goo 05 diligently as I have served the king, 
Es would not hatfe given me over tn my 
grey hairs. But this Is the just reward 
that I must receive for my Indulgent paius 
and study, nut regarding my duty to God, 
but only to my prince. Therefore, let me 
advise you. If you bo one of the privy coun¬ 
cil as by your wisdom you arc Qt, take care 
what you put into the king's head, for you 
can never put It out again.' 

CHAPTER XLI. 

The Iteign oj HEKRT VIII. (continued). 

NATO RALLY too fond of authority to feel 
without Impatience the he.avy yoke of 
Rome, the opposition he had so signally 
oxj)tTleuced in the matter of hU divorce 
had enraged Henry so much, that he gJtvo 
every encouragement to the parliament to 
abridge the exorbitant privileges of the 
clergy; In doing which, he (dually pleased 
himself In mortifying Rome, and In paving 
the way for that entire Independence of 
the papal power, of wlilch every day made 
him more desirous. The i>arllament was 
Cfiually ready to depress tlic clergj’, and se¬ 
veral bills were passed which tended to 
make the laity more Indoperidont of them. 
Tho parliament, about this time, passed 
another bill to acquit the king of all claims 
on account of those exactions whlcli he luul 
speciously callotl loans. 

■While Henry was agitated between the 
wish to break with Rome, and the oppos¬ 
ing unwillingness to give so plain a contra¬ 
diction to all that he h.ad :idv}inccd In the 
book wlilch had procured him the natter¬ 
ing title of Defender of the Faith, he was 
informed tliat Dr. Craumer, a fellow of 
Jesus’ College, Cambridge, and a man of 
good repute, both as to life and learning, 
had suggested that all tho universities of 
Europe should bo consulted as to tho lega¬ 
lity of Henry’s marriage; if tho decision 
were In favour of it, the king's qualms of 
conscience must needs disappear before 
such n host of learning and judgment; If 
tho opinion were against it, equally must 
the hesitation of Rome as to granting the 
divorce be shamed away. On hearing tins 
opinion Ileno’, In his bluff way, exclaimed 
that Cranmer had taken the right sow by 
the car, sent for him to court, and was so 
well i>lcascd with lilm .os to employ him to 
write in favour of the divorce, and to super¬ 
intend tho course he had liimsclf suggested. 

A.D. 1532.—The measures taken by par* 
llament, with the evident good-will of the 
king, were so obviously tending towards a 
total separation from Rome, tliatsirThomas 
More, tlio chancellor, resigned the grc.at 
goal; tliat able m.an being devotedly at¬ 
tached to the papal authority, and clearly 
seeing that ho could no longer retain omce 
but at the rlgk of being called upon to act 

of Hcry vrcrc 
not witnessed without anxiety; and mjuIo 

tlie cniiieror’8 agents did .all 
to determine the pope against Henry, the 
qioro cautious members of the conclave ad¬ 


vised that a favour, often granted to meaner 
princes, should not bo denied to him who 
had heretofore been so good a son of the 
church, and who, if driven to desperation, 
might wholly alienate from the papacy the 
most precious of all the states over which 
It held sway. 

But the time for conciliating Henry was 
now gone bv. He had an interview with 
the king of France, in which they renewed 
their personal friendship, and agreed upon 
measures of mutual defence, and Henry pri¬ 
vately married Anne Boleyn, whom he had 
previously created countess of Pembroke. 

A. D. 1533.—The new wife of Henry prov¬ 
ing pregnant, Craumer, now archbishop of 
Canterbury, was directed to hold a court at 
Dunstable, to decide on the Invalidity of Che 
marriage of Catherine, who lived at Ampt- 
hill In that neighbourhood. If this court 
were anything but a mere mockery, rea¬ 
sonable men argued. Us decision should 
surely have preceded and not followed tho 
second manriage. But the king's will was 
absolute, and the opinions of the universi¬ 
ties and the judgement of tho convocations 
having been formally read, and both opl- 
nionsand judgement living against Cnthe- 
riiie’s marriage, It was now solemnly an¬ 
nulled. Soon after the new queen was de¬ 
livered of a daughter, the aftenvards wise 
and powerful queen Elizabeth. 

Notwithstanding all the formalities that 
had been brought to bear against her rights, 
queen CkUUerIne, wlio was as resolute as 
she was otherwise amiable, refused to bo 
styled ought but queen of England, and to 
the day of her death compelled her ser¬ 
vants. and all who had the privilege of ap¬ 
proaching her, to address and treat her as 

their queen. _ 

The enemies of Henry at Romo urged 
tho pope anew to pronounce sentence of 
excommunication against him. But Cle¬ 
ment's niece was now married to the second 
son of the king of France, wl>o spoke to tho 
pope in Henry’s favour. Clement, there¬ 
fore, for tlic present, confined his severity 
to issuing a sentence nullifying Cranmers 
sentence, and the marriage of Henry to 
Anne Boleyn, and threatening to excom¬ 
municate him should he not restore his af¬ 
fairs to their former footing by a certain day. 

A D. 15.35.—As Henr>' hadstill some strong 
Ic.'Uilngs to the church, .and as It was 
obviously much to the interest of Rome 
not wholly to lose its influence over so 
wealthy a nation as England, tborc e>0|i 
yet seemed to be some chance of an ami¬ 
cable termination of this quarrel. By the 
good olfices of the king of France, the pope 
was induced to promise to pronounce in 
favour of the divorce, on the receipt of a 
certain promise of the king to submit his 
cause to Rome. The king agreed to make 
this promise and actually despatched a 
courier with it. Some delays of the road 
prevented the arrival of tho important 
document at Rome until two 
the proper time. In the interim it 
ported at Rome, probably by some of the 
imperial agents, that the pope and 
dliials liad been ridiculed in a farce that 
had been perfonned before Henry and his 
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court. Enraged at this Intelligence, the 
i>ono and cardlniUs viewed It as sure proof 
that Henry’s promise was not Intended to 
be kept, and a sentence was Immediately 
pronounced In favour of Catherines mar¬ 
riage, while Henry was threatened with 
excommunication In the event of tliac 
sentence not being submitted to. 

It is customary to speak of the final 
breach of Henry with Rome as having 
be^u solely caused by this dispute witlr 
Rome about the divorce: all fact, however, 
is against that view of tho case. Tlic 
opinions of Luther had spread far and 
wide, and had sunk deep into men’s hearts; 
and the bitterest tilings said against Rome 
by the reformers were gentle when com¬ 
pared to the testimony borne against Rome 
by lier own venality and her general cor¬ 
ruption. In this very case how could the 
validity of Catherine’s marriage be af¬ 
fected by the real or only alleged perform¬ 
ance of a ribald farce before the Englisli 
court above a score of years after it 1 The 
very readiness with whicli the nation joined 
tlie king in seceding from Rome, shows 
very clearly that under any possible circum¬ 
stances that secession must have shortly 
taken place. We merely glance at this 
fact, because it will bo put beyond all 
doubt when we come to spc.nk of the ac¬ 
cession of (lueen Elizabeth ; for uotwitli- 
Btandlng all that Mary had done, by the 
zealous support she gave to the cliurch of 
Rome and by her furious persecution of tlie 
Reformers, to render tlie subserviency of 
England to Rome both permanent and per¬ 
fect, the people of this country were re¬ 
joiced at the opportunity it afforded them 
of tlirowliig off the papal authority. 

The houses of convocation —with only 
four opposing votes and one doubtful voter 
—declared that ‘the bishop of Rome had 
by the law of God no more jurisdiction In 
England than any other foreign bishop; 
and the authority which he and his prede¬ 
cessors liavc here exercised was only by 
usurpation and by the sufferance of the 
English princes,’ The convocation also 
ordered that the act now passed by the 
parliament against all atipeals to Rome, 
and the appeal of the king from the pope 
to a general council, should he atllxcd to all 
church doors throughout the kingdom. 
That nothing might be left undone to con¬ 
vince Rome of Henry’s resolve upon an 
entire separation from the church of whicli 
he had been so extolled a defender, the 
parlliuiiciit passed an act confimiiiig the 
inv.alidity of Henry’s marriage witli Cathe¬ 
rine and the validity of that with Anne 
Boleyn, All persons were required to take 
tlie oath to support the succession thus 
fixed, and the only persons of consequence 
wlio refused were sir Thomas More and 
bishop Fislier, wlio were both Indicted and 
committed to the Tower. The parliament 
having thus completely, and we may add 
servilely, complied with all the wishes of 
the king, was for a short tiiiie pro¬ 
rogued. 

The parliament had already given to 
Henry the reality, and It now proceeded to 
give him the title of iupreme head of the 


churcli; and that Rome might have r.o 
doubt that the very exorhitanev with which 
she had pressed lier pretensions to autho¬ 
rity in England had wholly transferred that 
authority to the crown, the parliament fwv 
companied this new and slgnitlcant tltiO 
with a grant of all the ajinatcs and tithes of 
benefices which had hitherto been paid to 
Rome. 

Both in Ireland and Scotland the king's af¬ 
fairs were just at tliis moment, when he was 
carrying matters with so high a band with 
Rome, sucli as to cause him some anxiety, 
but bis main care was wisely besto%ved upon 
his o\ni kingdom. The mere secession of 
that kingdom from an autliority so time- 
honoured and hitherto so dre.adcd and so 
arbitrary as Rome was, even to so powerful 
and resolute a iiionarch as Henry, an expe¬ 
riment of some nicety and danger. Might 
not they who had been taught to rcmcl 
against the churcli of Rome be induced to 
rebel against the crown itself? TJie con¬ 
duct of tlie anabaptists of Germany added 
an afilnnatlve of experience to ilic alTlriiia- 
tive wliich reason could not fall to suggest 
to this question. But besides that tlicro 
were many circumstances which rendered 
it unlikely that tho frantic republican ]>rin- 
ciples which a few reforming zealots had 
preached in Genuaiiy, would take a hold 
upon the liardy and practical intellect of 
Engllyhmcn long and deeply attached to 
monarchy, there was little fear of the pub¬ 
lic mind, while Ilonrj^retgned, having too 
much speculative liberty of any sort. He 
had shaken off the pojie, indeed, hut he 
had, as far as the nation was concerned, 
only done so to substitute himself; and 
tliough the right of private judgement was 
one of the most Important i)riiiclplesof the 
Reforniatiou, it very soon became evident 
that the private judgement of the English 
subject would he an extremely dangerous 
thing except when it very accurately tallied 
with that of his prince. Opposed to the 
discipline of Rome, as a king, he w.as no 
less opposed to the loading doctrines of Lu- 
llier, as a theologian. His conduct and 
language perpetually hetr.ayed the struggle 
between these antagonistic feelings, and 
among the ministers and frequenters of the 
court, as a natural consequence, ‘ motley 
was the only wear.’ Thus the queen, Crom¬ 
well, now secretary of state, and Craiimer, 
archbishop of Canterbury, were attached to 
the reformation, and availed themselves of 
every opportunity to forward it, but they 
ever found it sJifcr to impugn tlie pa/aicy 
tliaii to criticise any of the doctrines of ca- 
tliollcisra. On the otlier side tlie duke of 
Norfolk, and Gardiner bishop of Winches¬ 
ter, both of whom were high in authority 
and favour, were strongly attached to 
the ancient f.iith. The king, flattered by 
each of these parties upon a portion of his 
principles, was able to play tlie pope over 
both his catholic and his Protestant sub¬ 
jects, and Ills stern and headstrong style of 
both speech and action greatly added to the 
advantage givenhlm by tlicanxiety of each 
party to have him for its ally against the 
other. 

In the meantime It was no longer in thi- j 
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power of either king or minister to pre¬ 
rent the purer principles of the Reforma- l 
tlou from making their way to the hearts 
and minds of the people. Tindal, Joyce, 
and other learned men who had sought in 
the Low Countrlesforsafcty fromtheking's 
arbitrary temper, found means to smuggle 
over vast numbers of tracts and a tnmsta- 
tinn of the scriptures. These got exten¬ 
sively circulated and were greedily perused, 
although the catholic portion of the minis¬ 
try aided—however singular the phrase 
may sound—by the catholic portion of the 
king’s will, made great endeavours to keep 
them, butespoclally theblblo.fromthecyes 
of the people. 

A singular anecdote is related of one of 
the attempts made to suppress the blble. 
Tonstal, blshopof London, a realous catho¬ 
lic but humane man, was very anxious to 
prevent tlie circulation of Tlndal’s blblc, 
and Tindal was himself but little less anxi¬ 
ous for a new and more accurate edition. 
Tonstal, preferring the prevention of what 
he deemed crime to the punishment of of¬ 
fenders, devoted a hirge sum of money to 
purchasing all the copies that could be met 
with of Tindal’s blble, and all the copies 
tiuis obtained were solemnly burned at the 
cross of Cheap. Both the bishop and Titi- 
dal were gratllled on this occasion; the 
former. It is true, clcstroycd the first and 
incorrect edition of the bit»le by Tindal, but 
i»c at the same time supplied that zealous 
scholar with the pecuniary means, of which 
ho was otherwise destitute, of bringing out 
a secoml and more perfect as well as more 
extensive edition. 

Others were less humane In their desire 
to repress what they deemed heresy, and 
few were more severe than sir Thomas 
More, who succeeded Wolsey as chancellor, 
and of whoso own Imprisonment wo have 
already had to speak, as presently we shall 
have to speak of his death. To speak, In 
detail, of the errors of a great man Is at 
all times unplcas.ant; we merely mention, 

' therefore, ids treatment of .fames Bain- 
ham. This gentleman, a student of the 
Temple, was during ^lore’s chancellor¬ 
ship accused of being concerned with 
others In aiding In the propagation of the 
reformed doctrines. It appears that the 
unfortunate gentleman did not deny his 
own p.art In the cruel act attributed to 
him, but honourably refused to give any 
testimony against others, ills dt'st exa- 
mlnalhm took place in the chancellor’s 
own house.and there, to his great disgrace, 
he actually had the high-minded gentleman 
strlpi'ed and brutally whipped, the chan¬ 
cellor In person witnessing and supenn- 
tending the disgusting exhibition. But 
the mistaken and maddening ze.ai of Slore 
did not stop oven here. Enraged at the 
constancy of his victim, he had him con¬ 
veyed to the Tower, and there saw him ptu 
to th« torture. Under this new and most 
terrible trial the firmness of the unhappy 
i gentleman for a time gave way and be aiw 
fured his principles; but in a very short 

I tlrneafterwarda be openly returned to them, 

j and was burned to death In SmtthUcld ns a 
relapsed and confirmed heretic. 


I Tt win easily be supposed that while so 
! Intellectual a character as More was thus 
furious on behalf of Rome, the mean herd 
of persecutors was not idle. To teach 
children the Lord's prayer In English, to 
read the scripture, or at Icaat the New 
Testament lu th.at langu.age, to speak 
against pilgrimages, to neglect the fasts of 
the church, to attribute vice to the old 
clergy, or to give shelter or encouragement 
to the new, all these were offences punish¬ 
able In the bishop’s courts, some of them 
even capitally. Thus, Thomas Bllney, a 
priest, wiio hdd embraced and, under 
threats, renounced the new doctrines, em¬ 
braced them once again, and went through 
Norfolk zealously preaching against the 
absurdity of relying for salvation upon pil¬ 
grimages and images. He was seized, tried, 
and burned. Thus far the royal severity 
had chiefiy f.allen upon the reformed ; but 
the monks ami friars of the old faith. Inti¬ 
mately dependent upon Rome, detested 
Henry’s separation and his assumption of 
supremacy far too much to be otherwise 
than Inimical to him. In their public 
preachings they more than once gave way 
to libellous scurrility, which Henry bore 
with a moderation by no inc.ans usual with 
him, but at length the tiger of his temper 
w.as thoroughly aroused by an extensive 
and impudent conspiracy. 

At Aldington, in Kent, there w.as a 
woman named Elizjibeth Ibirion, com¬ 
monly known as the hohj maid of AV«f, 
who was subject to fits, under the Influence 
of which she nneonsrlously said odd and 
Incoherent things, which her Ignorant 
neighbours imagined to be the result not 
of cpilepsv but of Inspiration. The vicar 
of the parish, Uicliard Masters, Instead of 
. reproving and enlightening his iguomnt 
I fi()ck, took their Ignorant fancy as a hint 
1 for a deep scheme. Uc lent his authority 
I to the rept*rt that the m<iid of Kent spoke 
; by the Inspiration of the Holy Uhost, and 
, he had not any grc-at dilUcuUy in acquiring 

- the most entire authority over the maid 
‘ herself, who thenceforth spoke wliatever 

- he deemed tit to dictate. Having a chapel 
\ in which stood an Image of the Virgin, to 
• whicli, for his own profit's sake, he was 
' anxious to witlulraw as many pilgrims as 
5 possible from other shrines, he entered 
D into a confederacy with Ur. Booking, one 
k’ of the canons of Canterbury Cathedral, 

- and under their dirceti<»n Elizabeth Barton 
s pretended to receive a supernatural direc- 
•, tion to proceed to the image in question and 
I pray there for her cure. 

At first, U seems quite clear, theunfor- 
i- tunate woman was truly and merely an 

t epileptic; but ignorance, poverty,and per- 

e haps some natural cunning, made her a 
e ready and unscrupulous to'd in the bands 
i- of the cunning ecclesiastics, and after a 
If series of affected distortions, which would 
;t have been merely ludicrous had their pur- 
y pose not added something of the impious, 
i she pretended that her prostrations before 
•t the imago had entirely freed her from her 

a *^*Tlius far tbo i-rleets and their 

tunate tool had proceeded without any 
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Interference, the severity with whirli the prelate, who wa^lt iT/iesTti^Wv^ed under the 
Iking and the powerful catholics treated ac-t of supremacy and lndieadcd. 

'all eiiiiilty to pilgrimages ami disrespect The death of Fisher was almost Instantly 
to shrines being of Itself sulllclent to in- followed by that of the learned, tliough, as 
sure their impunity, fiitt Itiipunity as wo have seen bigoted and sometimes eniel, 
usual produced want of enutlon, and the sir Thomas More. Hisoi>jertions to taking 
priests seeing that the wondering multi- the new oath of succession seem to have 
tudo urged no objection to the new miracle l)een perfectly sincere and were i>crfec:ly 
which they alleged to have been wrought, Insttperable. We learn from himself that 
were now, most lucklessly for themselvo.s, it was iniimatcd to him by Cromwell, luiw 
encouraged to extend their views and to In high favour, that unless he could show 
make the unfortunate Elizabeth Barton of his reasons for his ilctcrmincd refusal, it 
use in opposing the progress of the re- would most probably he set down to the 
formed doctrine, and agaiiist Henry’s di- aceouiit of obstinacy. His own version of 
vorce from Catlieriiie. Ilenceforili tlic tlie dialt>gue between himself ami Croin- 


ravings of the maid of Kent were directe«l 
against heresy, with an occasional prophecy 
of evil to tiiekiugon account of ilie divorce; 
and the nonsense thus uttered was not only 
repeated In various parts of the kingdom 
by monks and friars who, most probably, 
weru In concert with Masters and Bocking, 
but were even collected Into a book by a 
friar named Dccring. Tlie very industry 
with which the original inventors of this 
grossly impudent imposture eaused it to he 
noised abroad comiielled the king to notice 
It. Tlio maid of Kent, witli lier iiriestly 
abettors and scvcnil others, were arrested, 
and without being subjected to torture 


made full confession of tlieir impo>turo, obstinacy.’ 


well is so curious that wc extract tlie 
following from it. 

.MouBsaidtin reply to the above argu¬ 
ment of Cromwell), ‘ It Is no obstinacy, 
but only the fearofgivingofreiiee. Let me 
liavc sufllcietic warrant from the king tliat 
he will not bo offended and I will give my 
reasons.' 

CuoMWELi,.—'The king’s warrant would 
not save you from the iieiiultlcs enacted by 
the statute.’ 

.MoitK.—• In th.at rase I will trust to his 
majesty’s honour; l-nt yet it thinketh im‘, 
that if I cannot declare the causes witliout 
p<Til, then to leave them undeclared Is no 


and were e.xccuted. From circumstances C’lroMU'KLi..—‘ Y<m sav that von do not 
which were discovered during the invest!- blame any man for taking the oath. It is 
gallon of this tnost impmloit client, it but tlien evident that vtm are not convinred 
too clearly appeared iliat the so called holy tliat it Is blameal-fe to Lake if but vou 
maid of Kent was a woman of most lewd must be convinced tliat it Is your duty to 
life, and that Imposture was by no means obey the king. Iii refusing, therefore to 
the only sin in which Masters and Bocking take it. you prefer that which l.s uncertain 
had been her accomplices. to that which iseertain.’ 

A.D. 1535.—The discoveries of gross Im- .Mouk.—• I do not itlainc men for taking 
moraiityandeiaborateclieatingwliich were ilic oath, because I know not their reasons 
made during the invcstig.ition of iliealfair ami motives; but I stiniilil Idauie invself 
of tlie maid of Kent seems to li.avc l)een, because I know that I .>i|iould act again-^t 
f not the very first, at all events the iiioi-t my conscience. And truly sncli rcji-^oiiiitg 
InllucutiAl of the king s motives to liis sul>- \vuiil<] of all jM rploxity W1m*ik*v<t 

sequent sweeping and cruel suppression of doctors disagree we liaveonly to obtain the 
the monasteries. Having on tins occasion kind's Cinninainlincnc for cithcT «i<lc of tho ' 
suppressed three belonging to the Obser- question and we mu'-t i.e ri-dii ’ I 

vantinefriars.thovcrylittlesensationibelr AiiiioT op Wksiminstkk — • But vou' 
loss seemed to cause among the coinmnn ought to think your own conscience erro- 
people very naturally led him to extend his neons wlien you liave tiic wlnile council of 
vlcw3 still farther In a couTac ^o productive iho nation against vou* 
of pecuniary prolit. Moke.-* And so'l slirmld, had i not for 

But at present he rc«iniro<l sotne fartJior mcasiill creator council, the whole ronn- 
satlsfactUm of a more terrible nature for cil of t.Jirisioiuloin.* 
the wrong and Insult that had lately been More’s talents and chanicter m:i<le hlir 
done to him. Fisher, bishop «»f itochester, too iiotcnt an fipponent of the king’s arid- I 


and the no less obse<iuiou3 parliainent. More, unfortunately, showed "that he knew 
Unhappily for the prelate, though a good liow to inilict evil, so now In his fait he 

mid even a learned mail, he w;us very credu- showed tlie far nobler power of hearing it 

o among tho believers In his liappier days he liad hoen noted for a 

extent, among tlie sni»- certain jocular phraseology, and tliis did net 

g?n E izabeth Barton, desert him ev<.,, in the la^t dreadful seeno 

Wi In ^ for the aged pndate, of .all. Being somewhat inllnii. lie craved 

SsDleJ^iiJe a! d nrr^r ^‘‘^T ^’i i' assl.sfinceof a bystamier as I.e mounted 

aispl^isurc, aud ^ytor he liad for a wliole tiie^caffuld; saying, heln rno iin 

he^was^ ‘*'^"’n again you may e’en let 

fifl 11 "ant of comtnon neees-^ me shift for myself.’ When the cereuio. 

This deJMed*^ /b^ Ik'” * ' "'^’S "-ere at .an end the exernUoner in the 

This dccMlcl tlie fate of »he unfortunate ; customary terms begged his forgiveneas 


I 
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• I forgive you,* lie replied, * but you will 
eurely get no credit by the job of behead* 
ing me, my neck is so short.' Even os 
he laid his head upon the block he said, 
putting aside his long beard he wore, * Do 
not hurt my beard, that at least has com¬ 
mitted no treason.' These words uttered, 
the executioner proceeded with his revolt¬ 
ing task, and sir Thomas More perished in 
the fifty-third year of his age. 

A.D. 1536.—While the court of Rome was 
exerting Itself to the utmost to show its 
deep sense of the Indignation It felt at the 
execution of two such men as Fisher and 
More, an event took place in England 
which, In Christian charity, we are hound 
to hellcve gave a severe shock even to the 
hard heart of Henry. Thongh the divorced 
Catherine had resolutely persisted in being 
treated as a queen by all who approached 
her. she had borne herdeep wrongs with so 
dignified a patience that she was the more 
deeply sympathised with. But the stem 
effort with which she bore her wrongs was 
too much for her already broken constitu¬ 
tion. Perceiving that her days on earth 
were numbered, she besought Henry that 
she might once more look upon her child, 
the princess Mary: to the disgrace of our 
common nature, even this request was 
sternly denied. She then wrote him a let¬ 
ter, so affecting, that even he shed tears 
over It, In which she, gentle and submis¬ 
sive to the last In all save the one grc.at 
point of her wrongs, called him her‘most 
dear lord, king, and husband,' besought his 
affection for their child, and recoininciided 
her servants to his goodness. Her letter so 
moved him that he sent her a kind mes¬ 
sage, but ere the bearer of It could arrive 
she was released from her suffering and 
wronged life. Henry c.aused his servants 
to go Into deep mourning on the day of her 
funeral, which was celebrated witli great 
pomp at Peterborough cathedral. 

Whatever pity we may feel for the sub¬ 
sequent sufferings of queen Anno Boleyn, 
it is Impossible to withhold our disgust 
from her conduct on this occasion. Though 
the very menials of her hnsband wore at 
least the outward show of sorrow for the 
departed Catherine, Anne Boleyn on that 
day dressed herself more showily than 
usual, and expressed a perfectly sav.ago ex¬ 
ultation that now she might consider 
herself a queen Indeed, as her rival was 
dea^ 

Her exultation was as short-lived as It 
was unwomanly. In the very midst of her 
joy she saw Henry paying very uncuuivoc.al 
court to ono of her ladles, by name Jane 
Seymour, and she was so nmch enraged 
and astonished that being far advanced In 
pregnancy, she was prematurely delivered 
of a Btlll-bom prince. Henry, notoriously 
anxious for legitimate male Issue, w.as 
brutal enough to reproach her with this 
occurrence, when she spiritedly replied, 
that ho had only himself to blame, the mis¬ 
chief being entirely caused by his conduct 

with her maid. .... 

This answer completed the kings anger, 
end that feeling, with his new passion for 
Jane ^ymour, caused ruin to Anne Boleyn 


even ere she had ceased to exult over the 
departed Catherine. 

Her levity of manner badtJready enabled 
her foes to poison the ready ear of the king, 
and bis open anger necessarily caused those 
foes to be still more busy and precise in 
their whisperings. Being present at a tilt¬ 
ing match, she, whether by accident or de¬ 
sign, let fall her handkerchief exactly at 
the feet of sir Henry Norris and her bro¬ 
ther lord Rochford, who at that moment 
were the combatants. At any other time it 
Is likely that Henry would have let so trivial 
an accident pass unnoticed. But his jea¬ 
lousy was already aroused, his love, such as 
It was, had already burnt out, and abeve 
all, he had already cast his eyes on Jane 
Seymour, and was glad of any excuse, good 
or bad, upon which to rid himself of J^ne. 
Sir Henry Norris, who was a reputed favour¬ 
ite of the queen, not only raised the hand¬ 
kerchief from the ground, but used it to 
^vipc his face, being heated with the sport 
The king's dark looks lowered upon all pre¬ 
sent, and he Instantly withdrew in one of 
those moods In which few cared to meet 
him and none dared to oppose his will. 0>i 
the next morning lord Rochford and sli 
Henry Norris were arrested and thrown into 
the Tower, and Anne herself, while on her 
way from Greenwich to London, was met 
by Cromwell and the duke of Norfolk, ami 
by them informed that she was accused of 
infidelity to the king; and she, too, was 
taken to the Tower, as, charged with being 
her accomjiliccs, were Brei'Cton, Weston, 
and Smeaton, three gentlemen of the courU 

Well knowing the dairger she was in 
when once charged with such an offence 
against such a husband, she instantly be¬ 
came hysterical; now declaring her Inno¬ 
cence with the bitterest tears, and anon 
relying upon the impossibility of anyone 
proving her guilty. ‘ If any man accuse 
me,’ said she to the lieutenant of the 
Tower,' I can but say nay, and they can 
bring no witnesses.’ 

Anne now had to experience some of that 
heartless indifference which she h.nd so 
needlessly and disgracefully exhibited in 
the case of the unfortunate and hlamelc.ss 
Catherine. At the head of the con>mlsslon 
of twenty-six peers who were appointed to 
try her, on the rovoltiug charge of gross 
Infidelity with no fewer than five men, In¬ 
cluding her own half-brother, this unfor¬ 
tunate lady had the misers’ to see her own 
uncle, the duke of Norfolk, and to see, loo, 
that in him she had a judge who was far 
enough from being prejudiced In her favour. 
She was, as a matter of course, found guilty 
and sentenced to death, the mode of fire 
or by the axe being left to the king’s plea¬ 
sure. 

We b.ave seen that Anne had in her pros¬ 
perity been favourable to the reformed; 
and as Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, 
was Nvell known to have gre.at influence 
over Henry, the unhappy Anne probably 
hoped that be would now exert it, at the 
least, to save her life. If she entertained 
such hope, she w.as most bitterly disap¬ 
pointed. Henry, who seems to have feared 
some such humanity on the part of Cran- 
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roer, sent to him to pronouiirc scotcnce 
affainst — tis formerly he had pronounced it 
for—the original validity of Anne’s mar- 
riaffe with Henry. Craniner, learned and 
pious, wanted only moral courage to have 
l>eeu a thoroughly great and good man ; but 
of moral courage he seems, saving the clos¬ 
ing act of his life, to have been thoroughly 
destitute. Ujmn whatever proofs the king 
chose to furnish for his guidance, he, 
after a mere mockery of trial, and with a 
mockery of solemnity and sincerity which 
was actually impious, pronounced the de¬ 
sired sentence; and thus declared against 
the legitimacy of the princess Eliaabeth, as 
he had already done in the case of the 
princess Mary. 

Anne was not allowed to suffer long sus¬ 
pense after her InlQUitous condeinuation; 
iniquitous even If she really was guilty, in¬ 
asmuch ns her trial was a mere mockery. 
She was kept for two days In the Tower, 
where, with a better spirit than she had 
formeriy shown, she besought the forgive¬ 
ness of the princess Mary for the numer¬ 
ous Injuries she had done her through lier 
deceased mother; and was then publicly 
beheaded on the Tower Green, the execu¬ 
tioner severing her head at one stroke. 

Of Henry's feelings on the occasion it is 
unnecessary to say more than that ho put 
on no mourning for the deceased Anne, 
but on the very morning after her execu¬ 
tion was married to Jane Seymour. 

A now parliament was now called to pass 
a new act of succession, by which the crown 
was settled on such children as he might 
have by his present queen, Jane Seymour; 
and failing such, the disposal of the crown 
was left to Henry’s last will signed by his 
own hand. It was thought from this last- 
named clause that Henry, fearing to leave 
no legitimate male successor, wished in 
that case to have the power of leaving the 
crown to his Illegitimate son young Fitz- 
roy, who, however, to Henry’s great sorrow, 
died shortly afteravards. 

Hour}- seems to have been much grieved 
by the death of Fifzroy, but he was pre¬ 
vented from long indulging in that grief by 
a very formidable insuiTCction which broke 
out In the October of this year. Theapathy 
with which the people had witnessed the 
dissolution and forfeiture of three monas¬ 
teries on occasion of tlie detection of the 
fraud of Elizabeth Barton, had naturally 
encouraged Henry to look forward to that 
sort of suinmarj* justice as a sure and abun¬ 
dant source of revenue. So extended was 
hla Influence that he had even found mem¬ 
bers of convocation to propose the surren¬ 
der of the lesser monasteries Into his hands. 

It was probably one of the chief causes of 
his determined enmity to his old tutor and 

counsellor,Fisher,bishop of Rochester, that 
that excellent prelate made a very pithy, 
though quaint opposition to this proposal 
on the ground that it would Infallibly throvv ; 
the greater monasteries also into the king’s ; 
hands. Subsequently to the affair of the ■ 
mrtjdo/ the king and his minister 1 
tYorawe 1 had proceeded to great lengtlis ( 
in dissolving the lesser monasteries, and • 
conflscatmgtheir property. The residents. 


; the poor who had been accustomed to re- 
i celve doles of food at the gates of these 
- houses, and the nobility and gentry bj 
I whom the monasteries had been founded 

• and endowed, were all greatly offended by 
; the sweepingandarbitrary measures of the 

• blacksraith’sson, as they termedCronnvell; 
and the rctrencliniont of severalliolidays, 

■ with the abolition of several superstitious 
practices which had been very gainful to 
the clergy, at length caused an open mani¬ 
festation of discontent in Lincolnshire. 
Twenty thousand men, headed by prior 
Mackrel, of Darlings, rose in arms to de¬ 
mand the putting down of ‘persons meanly 
born and raised to dignity,’ evidently aim¬ 
ing at Cromwell, and the redress of divers 
grievances under which tliey stated the 
cliurch to be labouring. Henry sent the 
dukc_ of Suffolk against this tumultuous 
multitude, and by a jiMlicious mixture of 
force and fair words tlie leaders were taken, 
and fortliwith executed.and thcmultitude, 
of course, dispersed. 

But in the counties farther north than 
Lincolnshire the discontents were equally 
great, and were the more dangerous because 
greater distance from the chief seat of ilie 
king's power rendered the revolted Imlder. 
Under a gentleman named Askc, aided by 
some of the better sort of those who had 
been fortunate eiiougli to escape the break¬ 
ing up of the Lincolnshire confederacy, 
upwards of forty thousand men assembled 
from the counties of York, Durham, and 
Lancaster, for what they called the pib 
grimn/je of grace. For their banner they 
bad an embroidery of a crucifix, a chalice, 
and the five wounds of the Saviour, and 
each man who ranged himself under this 
banner was required to swear that he had 
‘entered Into the pilgrimage of grace from 
no other motive than his love to God, care 
of the king's person and issue, desire of 
purifying the nobility, of driving base i>or- 
sons from about the king, of restoring the 
church, and of suppressing heresy.’ 

But the absence of all other motive mav, 
in the case of not a few of these rcvolters, 
be very reasonably doubted, when with the 
oath taken by each recruit who joined the 
disorderly ranks wc take into compari.son 
the style of circular by which recruits were 
invited, which ran thus:—‘We command 
you and every of you to be at (here the 
j articular place was named! on Saturday 
next by eleven of the clock, in your best 
array, a.’i you tcill ansn-er be/ure the high 
judge at the great day of doenn, and In tiie 
pain of pulling down your houses and the 
losing of your goods, and your bodies to be 
at tlic captain's will.’ 

Confident in their numbers, the con¬ 
cealed, but real leaders of the enterprise 
caused Aske to send delegates to the king 
tolay their demands before him. Tlie king’s 
written answer bears sevenil marks of the 
annoyance he felt that a body of low pea¬ 
sants should venture to trench uj'on sul>- 
jects upon which hefiatien d himself that 
he was not unequal to the most learned 
clerks. He told tlieni that he greatly mar¬ 
velled how such ignorant churls stundd 
speak of theological subjects to hiir. teh: 
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iiymethina had been noted to &« learned, or 
oppose the suppression of monasteries, as 
If It were not better to relieve the head of 
the church In his necessity, than to support 
the sloth and wickedness of monks.’ As 
It was very requisite, however, to break up, 
as peaceably as possible, an assemblage 
which Its Tiiere numbers would reuder U 
somewhat dltllcult as well as dangerous to 
disperse by main force, Henry at the same 
time promised that ho w<mld remedy such 
of their grievances as might seem to need 
remedy. This promise being unfulUllcd, 
the same counties in the following year 
(1537) again assembled their armed masses. 
The duke of NNjrfolk, as cominandcr>iu* 
chief of the king’s forces, posted himself 
80 advantageously tliatwheu the Insurgents 
cudeavoured to surprise Hull and, subse¬ 
quently, Carlisle, ho was able to beat them 
easily. Nearly all the leading men wore 
taken prisoners and sent to bondon, where 
they were shortly afterwards executed as 
traitors. With the common sort, of wliom 
vast numbers were taken prisoners, there 
was less ceremony used; they were hang¬ 
ed up * by scores,’ says Llnganl, In nil 
the principal towns of the chief sceinM»f 
revf)lt. When by this wholesale fchedding 
of human blood tlte king hr.d ;iL length .ap¬ 
peased his wrath and that appetite for 
cruelty which every year grew more and 
more llorce, the proclaniatif)n of a general 
pardon restored peace to the nation. 

The chief pli'a for the late Insurrection 
had been the suppression of the lesser 
nioii.'LSterlcs. Tliat Henry had frotn the 
very llrst, according to the shrewd pro¬ 
phecy of KIslier, bishop of llochester. In- 
tendetl to go from the lesser up to il>e 
greater, there is no doubt; and the pari 
w'hich the iiKUiasterles liad t.akcn hi en¬ 
couraging the pilgrimage «if grace, only 
made him the more determined In that 
<*»)ursc. The evcr-ol)>e'julous parliament 
showed the same willingness to pass an 
act fi»r ilic sup|>rcssinn of the remaining 
atid greaier monasteries that had so i>fteji 
been shown in far less creditable uiTairs; 
aiid of twenty-eight mitred abbots,—exclu¬ 
sive «»f tlie priors of .*^ 1 . John of .Jerusalem 
riml Coventry—who had scats in the house 
Ilf lords, not one dare<l to nise liis voire 
against a measure wliirh must have been 
80 (llstasioful to them all. 

Commissioners were appointed to vUit 
the monasteries. Tliat tlierc xrcre great 
disorders In many of them, that the bur¬ 
then they Intllcted upon the ca|i5(al and 
tlie Industry of the country far outweighed 
the good done to the poor of the mmitry— 
a class, be it remembered, which the mo¬ 
nastic doles had a most evil tendency to 
Increase—and that they ought to have 
been suppressed, no reasonable man, in the 
present state of political science, will ven¬ 
ture t<i deny. It may be, nay it Is, but too 
cortiitn, that the Innocent and the guilty 
in some cases were cotifouiided ; that num¬ 
bers of pcfiple were thrown out of em¬ 
ployment, and that with a vast amount 
of good some evil was done; timt Henry 
oven In doiug good could not refrain from 
i a tyriinriou.s strain of conduct: and that 


much of tho property thus wrested from 
superstition was lavished upon needy or 
upon proUigate courtiers, instead of Imv 
ing, as It ought to have been, made a pe^ 
iiinucnt national property in aid of the 
religious and civil expenses of the nation. 
But after admitting all this, it is quite cer¬ 
tain that, however prompted or however 
enacted, this suppression of tho monas¬ 
teries by Henry Vlli. was the most Im¬ 
portant measure since the Norman con- 
«jucst, and was the measure which gave 
the first Impulse to England in that march 
of resolute Industry which Ims long since 
left her without a rival upon tho earth, 
wlicther In wc.alth or in power. 

While, however, we for the sake of argu¬ 
ment admit th.at Henry was Jirbltrary in 
his conduct towjirds the monasteries, and 
tliat his commissioners wore inllnitely less 
anxious for truth than ft)r llndlng out nr 
inventing causes of conllscatiou, we are not 
the les.s bound to assert that, even for the 
single sill of lmp<)sture, the monasteries 
required the full wciglit of the iron hand 
of Henry. Of tlie gross frauds which were 
Committed for the purpose of attnaciing 
the attention and tlie money of the credu¬ 
lous to particular monasteries, our space 
will only allow of our mentioning two, 
which, indeed, will sulllcicntly speak fot 
the rest. 

At Boxley, near Maidstone, In Kent, 
there w.as kept a crucifix called the rood 
of grace, the lips, eyes, .and ho.ad of which 
were seen to move wlien the pilgrim a]>- 
proached It with such gifts as W’cro satis¬ 
factory; at the desire of Hilsey, bisliop of 
llochester, this miraculous crucifix was 
taken to London and ]Mil>licIy iiultcd to 
I'ieccs at Paul’s Cro.<s, when it was made 
clear that the imago was filled with wheels 
ami springs by which the so-called minjca- 
Innn motions were rei-'ulated by the onicl- 
ating priests, literally as Hie temper of 
tlu'ir customers rcpiired. 

How serious a tax the pretended miracu¬ 
lous images and genuine relics levied upon 
the people of the whole kingdom, wo may 
jiulge from the fact, that of upwards of si.x 
hundred inima^tcrics and two thous.'tnd 
cluintries .and chapels which Henry at 
various times demolished, compHratfvely 
few were wholly free from iliis worst of im¬ 
postures, wliile tho sums received by some 
of them imlividiially may be called enor¬ 
mous. For Instance, the ]>ilgriM]s to the 
toitit> of .St. Tlioiuas a Hecket paid upwards 
of nine liundreil pounds in one year—tir 
sometliiiigvcry like three rhousiiiid pounds 
of our I'resent iiiom-y ! The knowledge of 
such a disgraci-ful fact as this would of 
Itself have justhled Heivry in adopting nio- 
deratelv strong measures to put an end to 
tlie ‘ Pilgrimage to Canterbury.’ But mo¬ 
deration'was not flenry’.s characteristic, 
and Becket w.is a saint e.specially liateful 
to him as having fought the battle of the 
trli>lo cn»wii of Rome against the kiiig«>f 
England. Not content, therefore, with 
taking the proper measures of mere policy 
that were required to put an end to a sort 
of plunder so disgraceful, Henry ordereil 
the saint who hail reposed for centuries in 
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Uie tomb to be formally citod to appear in 
court to answer to an infornintioii laid 
against him by tho king's attorney I ‘ It 
Itnd been suggested,' says Dr. Lingard, 
* that as long ns Die name of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury should remain in the calen¬ 
dar men would be stimulated by his exam¬ 
ple to brave tlte ecclesiastical authority of 
• their sovereign. TIjc king's attorney was 
therefore instructed to exhibit an Informa- 
tion against him, and Thomas k Bccket, 
sometime archbishop of Canterbury, was 
, formally cited to apjiear In court and an- 
, swer to the charge. Tho Interval of thirty 
' days allowed by the canon law was suffered 
; to cla])se, and still the saint neglected to 
j quit the tomb in which he liad reposed for 
two centuries and a half, and judgement 
I would have 1)ccn given against liiin liy do- 
: fault, had not the king of his speci<al grace 
: assigned lilm counsel. The court sat at 
Westminster, the attorncy-gcncrai and tlie 
advocate of tlic accused were heard, and 
sentence was finally pronounced tljat 
Thomas, sometime arclihlsliop of Cantor- 
Iniry, had been guilty of rebellion, contu¬ 
macy, and treason, that his l)oiies sliould 
I be pul)licly burned to admonish tiic livisig 
of their duty liy the punishment of the 
dead, and that the offerings which had been 
I made at his shrine, the personal property 
; <if the rcimtcd saint, should be forfeited to 
I tlio crown. A commission was accordiiisly 
I Issued, tlie .sentence was executed in due 
I form, and the gold, silver and jewel.s, tlie 
spoils obtained by the demolition of the 
shrine, were conveyed In tico ponderous cof¬ 
fers, to the royal treasury. The pcoj>le 
were soon afterwards Informed by a royal 
proclamation that Thomas A Becket was no 
saint, but ratlier a rebel and a traitor, and 
It wift ordered to erase his name (*ut of 
all books, under pain of his majesty’s in¬ 
dignation, and Imprisonment at his grace's 
l)lcasurc.’ 

We have selected Llngard's account of 
tills matter because that hi.storian has a 
very evident loaning to the catholic side 'jf 
every question of English history, and yet 
lie, unconsciously perhaps, in the words of 
the above passage wliirh we have printed 
In Italics, goes far towards jtislifying 
Ilcnry's measures against the monkish su¬ 
perstitions and Impostures, no uiatterwiiat 
his motives may iiave been. 

Cardinal Pole, a near kinsman of irenry, 
and eminent alike for talents and virtue 
had long resided on the continent, and to 
his powerful and elegant pen Henry attri¬ 
buted many of the forcible, olo<juent —and i 
sometimes, we may add, scurrilous - dccia- i 
matlons which the papists of Italy con- • 
tinuallysent forth against him wlmin tlie i 
popedom had once hailed and flattered as i 
tlic defender of the faith, but whom It now ( 

denounced asauotherJulian alike in talents ] 

mid in aposUcy. Henry, unable to decov i 
the astute cardinal into his power, arrested i 
and put to death first the brothers and e 
then the mother of that eminent person, f 
the venerable countess of Salisbury. Beal 1 
charge against clils then upwards of f 
wveiity years of age, there was none \ but i 
the cver-obsequlous I'arliament i-assed an > 


1 act attainting her in the absence of any 
a trial or confession. After two years of rt- 
t gorous confinement in the Tower of Lon- 
, don the nmnicss was brought out for exe- 
s cutlon : and as she refused to lay her head 

- upon the block, the executioner's assistant 

- had to place her and keep her there by main 
f force, and even as the axe descended ou 
5 her neck she cried out, ‘ Blessed are tliey 

- who suffer persecution for righteousness 
, sake.’ 

} At the dictation of Henry the parliatnent 
• now pa.tsod a bill wlilrh declared ‘That in 
' the eurharlst Is really present the natural 
I body of Christ under the forms and without 
> tho substance of bre.id and wine; that 
communion in both kinds Is not ncce.s.sary 
to the soul's health; that priests mav not 
marry by tho laws <if (Jod ; that vow.s of 
■ chastity are to bo observed; that j.rivate 
mass<*s ought to be retained ; and that tlic 
use of auricular confession is expedient 
and necessary.’ Heavy penalties were de¬ 
nounced on any xvho should act contrary to ! 
the above articles; and Cranmor, who had ' 
for many years been married, could only ' 
save himself from the effects of this art — 
to the passing of which he Imd made a 
stout but Ineffectual opjiosition — bv send- ' 
lug his wife, with their munerous children, ^ 
to (Jennany, of which country she was a ' 
native. i 

The frequent chances which had, during 
a quarter of a century, taken place in the 
theological opinions of the king himself 
did not by any means inspire him with any 
merciful feeling towards those who clianred 
to differ from his temporary opinion; he 
had thrown off tho clerical poiio of Romo 
only to setup quite as ‘ Itifallihle’ a noi*e 
in the person of the king of England. A 
London schoolmaster, named Lambert, was 
“i enough to contridicta sermon 

of Dr. Jaylor. afterwards bishop of Lincoln 
In which sermon the doctor h.ad doforided 

the prevalent catholic doctrine of thc'rcal 
prc.scncc.’ Lambert had already been im¬ 
prisoned for his unsound opinions, but 
having learned uoihing by the peril he had 
so narrowly e.srai>cd, ho now drew up for- ‘ 
m.ai objections under ten he.ids. TJiese 
Objections ho m.ade known to Dr. names ' 
who was a l.uther.an, and who consequent Iv 
was as obnoxious to the existing law as 
Lambert, whom ho caused to be cited be- 
fore Cranmer and Latimer. Thev. how- 
ever much they might atrreo with'hlm in 
their hearts, did not dare imbliclvto oppose 

themselves to the.^^Undard of opinion which ' 

tlie arbitrary Henry had set up under the i 

protection of sliocking penalties, hut tliey ' 
•ook a middle course, and endeavoured to ' 
prevail upon Lambert to save liislife bv a 
timely recant.ation ; but he appealed from 
their judgement to that of the king himself. 
Henry, ever well pleased to exercise bis 
controversial iiowcrs, caused it to be made 
as public as possible that he would in iicr- 
son try the soundness of master Lambert's 
opinions. Westminster ball was fitted up 
for the occ.asion with scaffoldings and seats 

'V- ITCscnt, and the 

Ling took Ins seat upon the tlirone, clad in 

>Nhite silk robes, and surrounded by the 
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t>lshops» the judges, and the chief officers 
of state. Lambert's articles being read, 
the king in a set speech replied to the flrst; 
Cranmer, Gardiner, and others following 
in refutation of other articles, and at the 
ronclusion of arguments which lasted five 
hours, and In which the king was as grossly 
flattered as the poor valu schoolmaster was 
unfairly brow-beaten, Henry asked theiKior 
man whether the arguments had cleared his 
mind of doubts, to which question he added 
the no less Interesting one, * Will you live 
or die ? ’ Lambert, unconvinced by all that 
he had heard, noticed only the last part of 
the king's speech, and replied, that for his 
life he would hold It at his majesty’s gra¬ 
cious mercy; to which Henry ungraclouslj', 
not to say brutally, assured him, that he 
was not minded to show himself the patron 
of heretics, and Cromwell was ordered to 
pass sentence of death on the prisoner, 
whose chief offence seems to have been his 
I folly 111 craving the notice of the king hy a 
most gratuitous and utterly useless display 
{ of opinions which no earthly power could 
have prevented him from enjoying In s,afety, 
had he consented to do so in secrecy. The 
unfortunate man was burned to death, and 
as he was supposed to bo personally ob¬ 
noxious to Henry from having ventured 
publicly to dispute with him, the brutal 
executioners purjiose'y made the fire so 
slow that hts legs and thighs were gra¬ 
dually consumed before the flames oven ap¬ 
proached any vital part. The long tortures 
to which this poor man was subjected at 
length 80 greatly disgusted some of tlie 
guards, that with their halberts they threw 
lilin farther Into the flames, and he there 
perished, exclaiming with his last breath, 

* None hut Christ, none but Christ 1 ’ Many 
other cruel executions took place about 
tills time. 

In August, 1537, Henry’s third queen, 
the lady Jane Seymour, gave birth to a 
prince, to the great delight of the king, 
whoso joy, liowcver, was much diminished, 
when. In a few days, this best beloved and 
most amiable of all his wlvcsdlcd. Hesoon 
aher commenced negotiations for a new 
marriacc, but being disappointed In his 
views on tlic duclicss dowager of Longuc- 
vlllc, ami being then refused by Francis 
permission to choose between the two sis¬ 
ters of that l.ady precisely as he would have 
chosen slioop or oxen, he was persuaded by 
Cromwell to demand tlic hand of Anne of 
Oleves, sister of the reigning duke. Her 
portrait, of course a flattering one, from 
the pencil of the celebrated Hans Holbein, 
caused Henry to fancy himself very much 
enamoured of her, and when he learned 
that she had landed at Dover, he actually 
rode as far as Rochester In disguise, tliat 
be might, unseen, or at least unknown, 
have a glance at her to, In his own phrase, 
• nourish his love.’ This glance, however, 
‘nursed’ a very different feeling. The 
difference between the delicate linmlng of 
Hans Holbein, and the especially vast per¬ 
son and coarse complexion of the lady, so 
disgusted and surprised Henry, that be 
()a.»8lonatcly swore that they had chosen 
uiTti not a woman and a princess, but a 


Flanders marc; and he would have falo 
sent her back without a word said to her, 
but that he was afraid of offending the 
German princes connected with her brother, 
and thus raising against him self a too powe^ 
ful coalition. Detesting the very sight of 
Anne, and yet feeling obliged to marry her, 
the king was not long ere he made the full 
weight of bis Indignation fall upon the head 
of Cromwell. That too servilely obedient 
minister now had to feci in person the very 
same Injustice which, at his Instigation, the 
detestably sycophantic parliament had so 
recently inflicted upon the venerable coun¬ 
tess of Salisbury. He was accused of high 
tre.ason, denied a public trial, and a bill 
of attainder passed through both bouses, 
without even one of the many whom hehad 
befriended having the generous courage 
to show that gratitude to him which be, 
under similar circumstances, had shown to 
oirdlnal Wolsey. Having got judgement 
passed against Cromwell, Henry now turned 
his attention to obtaining a divorce from 
Anne of Clevcs. Even he could scarcely 
make it a capital offence to have coarse fea¬ 
tures and an .awkward figure; moreover, 
the influence of Anne's brother was such a.a 
to m.akc it unsafe for Henry to proceed to 
[anything like violent steps against her. 
Fortunately, however, for the comfort of 
both parties. If he viewed her with disgust, 
she viewed him with the most entire In¬ 
difference ; and she readily consented to be 
divorced on Henry giving her three thou¬ 
sand pounds per annum, the royal palace of 
lllciimond fora residence, and such prece¬ 
dence at court .as she would liave enjoyed 
h.ad she been his sister iustc.ad of being his 
divorced wife. 

Six days after tlio passing of the bill of 
.attainder against Cromwell, that minister 
was executed, no one seeming to feci sor¬ 
row for him ; the poor h.itlng him for the 
share he bad taken In the suppression of 
the monasteries, and the rich detesting him 
for having risen from a mere peasant birth 
to rank so high and power so great. 

As if tosbow that he really cared less for 
cither Protestantism or popery than he did 
for his own will and pleasure, the king or¬ 
dered just now the execution of Powel, 
Abel, and Fcatherstone, catholics who ven¬ 
tured to deny the king's supremacy, and of 
Barnes, Garret, and Jerome, for the oppo¬ 
site offence of being more protestant than 
it pleased the king that they should bel 
And to render this impartiality In despotism 
the more awfully impressive, the protestant 
and catholic offenders were drawn to the 
stake in Sinithfleld on the same hurdlel 
A. D. 1541.—Though the king had now 
been m.arricd four times, and, ccrt.alnly, 
with no such happiness as would have made 
marriage seem so very desirable, the di¬ 
vorce from Anne of Cleves was scarcely ac¬ 
complished ere his council memorialised 
him to take another wife, and he ccmpllcd 
by espousing the niece of the duke of Nor¬ 
folk. This lady, by name Catherine How¬ 
ard, was said to have won the heart of the 
king ‘ by her notable appearance of honour, 
c 1 ‘>anlluess. and maidenly behaviour,’ and 
so well was the king at first satisfied with 
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thin hfs fifth wife, that he notonlybeliavcd matters of justification, free-will, good 
to her with remarkable tenderness and re- works, and grace, with as much coolness as 
epect, but even caused the bishop of Lon- though hisordinances ha<l concerned mere- 
don tc compose a form of thanksgiving for ly the fashion of a jerkin, or the length of a 
the felicity ills majesty enjoyed. But tl»e cross-bow bolt. Having made some very 
new queen, being a catholic, had many one- inefilcloiit alterations in the mass-book, 
mlesatnoiig the reformers;and intelligence Henry jnesently sent forth another little 
was soon brought to Craniner of sucli con- volume, called the ‘ Erudition of a Chris- 
duct on the p.art of Catherine before mar- tian Man.’ In this he flatly contradicted 
rlagc as ho dared not conceal from tlie the 'Institution of a Christian Man,' and 
king, though it was by no mc.iiis a safe that, too, upon matters of Ijy no means so- 
tlilng to speak upon so delicate a matter, coudary lnip(»rtance; buthc just as peremp 
In fact, so much did Cninmcr dread the torily and self-complacently called nponhis 
violent temper of the king, tliat he com- subjects to follow him now as lie had when 
jnitted the painful Intelligence to writing, just before he pointed a directly opposite 
Henrj' was at first perfectly incredulous as path I 

to the guilt of a woman whose manners The successful rlvalshipof his nei)liew, 
and appearance had so greatly imposed James of Scotland, in the affections of 
upon liim. He ordered lier arrest, and Marie, dow’agcr duchess of Longueville, 
while in durance she was visited by a dc- gave deep offence to Henry, whlclt was still 
putatlon from Hcnry.and exhorted to speak farther irritated Into hatred by James’s ad- 
the trutli, in the assurance that her bus- licsion to the ancient faitli, and Ills close 
band would rejoice at her innocence, and correspondence with the pope, tlicemiioror 
that the laws were both just and strong t’harles, and Fniiicls, of \vlii« h Henrv was 
enough to protect her. As she hesitated perfectly well informed by the .assiduUv of 
to answer, a bill of attainder w.as p.ossed his ambassador, sir Halph S.uller. Tlioso 
ag.alnst her, and then she confessed that personal feelings, fully as much as anv 
her past life had been dehauchod, to an ex- political considerations, c.aused Henry to 
tent which cannot with decency be parti- commence a war which almost at the out- 
cularised. It must sufilce to say, that the set caused James to die of over-excited 
revolting and gross shamelessness of her anxiety; but of this war we shall hereafter 
conduct before marriage as deposed by have to speak. 

others, and in general terms confessed by The king in his sixth marriage made good 
herself, renders it scarcely possible for any the jesting prophecy of the people by taking 
one acquainted with human nature, and to wife Catherine Parr, widow of Kcvillti 
the laws of evidence, to place the sliglitest lord Latimer. She was a friend to the re’ 
reliance ujion her assertions of the Inno- formed, Imi a woman of too much prudence 
ccncc of her post-nuptial conduct; though, to peril herself injudiciously. He treated 
as she belonged to the catliolic I'arty, the her with great respect, and in 1544 , wiion 
historians of that party have taken some he led a large and expensive exi)edition, 
pains to justify her. with considerably moi-e Mat than advan- 

A. D. 1512.—Having put the sh.amelcss tage, he left her regent during his ab.«cnc0 
wanton to death, by the tyrannous mode from England. Subscqvicntly, however, the 
of atuilndcr, together with her paramours queen, in spite of Iicr i>rudcnco, was inore 
and her confidante, that unprincipled lady than once in Hiiminent danger. Anne 
Hochfort, who had t.aken so principalapart Askew', a lady whom she had openly and 
In the death of Anne Boloyn, Henry caused greatlyfavoured, imprudentlvjirovoked the 
a law to be passed, that any %vomaii who king Ijy opposition upon the' capital i>()int 
should marry him, or any of his succes- of the real presence, and chancellor Wri- 
Bors, should, If Incontinent before m.ar- ottesley, who had to interrogate the un- 
rlage, reveal that disgrace on pain of happy lady, being a bigoted catholic,it was 
death; on the passing of which law the greatly feared that his extreme severity 
people jocosely remarked that the king's might induce her to confess how far Cathe- 
hest plan would be to take a widow for his rine and the chief court l.adics wore imj)!!- 
next wife. c-tted in her obnoxious opinions. Young 

Henry now employed some time In mlti- lovely, .and delicate, the poor girl was laid 
gating the severe six articles so far as re- upon the rack and questioned, but torture 
garded the marri.age of priests; but he itself failed to extort an answer to tlie 
made, at the same time, considerable in- questions by which the cliancellor ende.a- 
roads upon the property of both the regu- voured to come at the quc<n. So enraged 
l.-jr and secular clcrgj-. Still bent on up- was that most brutal omcer,that heordered 
holding and exerting his supremacy, he the lieutenant of the Tower to stretch the 
also encouraged appeals from the spiritual rack still farther, and on his refusing to do 
to the ci>ll courts, of which Huiuc as pi- so, • laid his own hand to the rack and drew 
thily as justly says that it was happy it so violently that he almost tore her bodij 
innovation; thougii at first Invented for asunder.’ This diabolical cruelty served no 
arbitrary purposes.’ He now also issued a other purpose tl.an to make his ow n name 
small volume entitled ‘The Institution of Infamous while the .annals of England shall 
a Christian Man, in which, in his usual remain. The heroic girl bore her horrible 
arbitrary style, and without the least appa- torture with uuniuchiiig fortitude, and was 
rent consciousness of the inconsistent veer- carried to tlie stake in a chair, her body 
nig he had displayed on theological sub- being so maimed and dislocated that she 
jects he prescribed to his people how-they could not walk. She .«inffored at the same 
Should think and believe upon the delicate time with John I.a^rcllcs, of the king’s 
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taoasehold, .Inhn Adams, a tailor, and Ni- 
cliolas Bteuan, a priest. 

Subsequently the queen ^-aa again much 
endangered. Though sho had never pro* 
tended to interfere with his conduct, she 
would occtisionally argue with him in prh 
vatc. Ho had by this time become fear¬ 
fully bloated, and an ulcer in his leg caused 
him BO much agony that * ho was as furious 
as a chained tiger.* Ills natural vehemence 
and {ntolerancc of opposition were cons(> 
(|uently much increased under such cir- 
cniustances: and Catherine’s arguments at 
length so offended him, that he complained 
of her conduct to Gardiner and Wrlottos* 
ley. They, bigoted friends to the catholic 
party, were proportionally Inimical to Ca¬ 
therine as a friend of the reformed; and 
they encouraged his ill temper, and so dex¬ 
terously argued upon the peculiar neces¬ 
sity of putting down heresy- In the high 
idaccs, that lie actually gaveorders for )jcr 
being sent to the Tower on the following 
day. Bho was fortunate enough to get In¬ 
formation of what was in store for her, and 
her cool temper and shrewd woman’s wit 
sufllced to s:iYe her from her cncinies. SIic 
Well knew that as lust liad been the crime 
of Henry’s manhood,so vanity—that v;«jliy 
which cannot endure even the pettiest <»p- 
position—was the great spring of all his 
actions now that his eye was growing dim 
and his natural force abated. Slie paid him 
her usual visit that day, and when he tried 
to draw licr Into their common course of 
argument, bIic said that arguments in divi¬ 
nity were not proper for women; that 
M'oincn should follow the iirincipics of their 
husbands, as sbe made a point of following 
I ln.-i : and that though, in the liclief that it 
I poincthingallovlaledlils physicil suflerlngs. 
sbe .-iotiieiinios protended to oppose him, 
she never did so until she bail exhausted 
all her poor means of ot))erwlse amusing 
him. Tiio halt to hi.^ Inordinate vanity 
was easily taken. * Is It so, sweetheart?’ 
he oxclalmod, ‘ then wc are I'crfccl friends 
again,’ and ho cinbrarcd her aft'ccllon.ately. 
On the following day the chancellor and 
Ills far more rcspcrtahlc myrmidons the 
pursuivants went to apprehend the queen, 
when the s-arigulnary ni.an was sent auay 
with a volley of downright abuse, such as 
Henry could bestow as well as the mcauest 
of his subjects when once his temper was 
fairly aroused. 

A.i). 1547.—In almost all Henry’s perse¬ 
cutions of persons of any eminence, care¬ 
ful ohBcrvallon will generally serve to dis¬ 
cover something of that pcrsotial ill-fcollng 
which In a man of lower rank would be 
called personal spUc. Thus the duke of 
Norfolk and Ills sou, the carl of Surrey, 
were now arrested and charged with varUnis 
overt acts which caused them—as the 
charges ran—to he suspccUdot high tre.a- 
Bon. TJiclr real, tltclr only real crime was 
thclrrcJatlonshlp to Catherine Howard, his 
llfth queen. The very frivolous n.alure of 
tlic ciiargcs proves lliat this was ilieca.se, 
hut the ilcspicahly servile parliament, as 
usual, attended only to the king’s wishes, 
and both Norfolk and his son were con- 
iemned. TJie proceodlngB In the case of 


the latter, from hts being acommoner, were 
more speedy th.an thatof his father, and the 
gallant young Surrey was executed Orden 
were also given for the execution of No^ 
folk on the morning of January 29, 1547; 
but on the night of the 28th ttse furious 
king himself died, in the thirty-seventh 
year of his arbitrary reign and in the ilfty- 
slxih of his age; and the council of the 
infant prince Edward VI. wisely respited 
the duke’s sentence, from which he was re¬ 
leased at the accession of queen Mary. 

That tho character of Henry was per as 
bad, few can doubt who have read his reign 
attentively, hut neither will any just man 
deny, that he, so gay and generous, so frank 
and so great a lover of literature in youth, 
owed not a little of his subsotuent wicked¬ 
ness to tho horribly servile adulation of the 
great, and to tlm d.a.stardly submission of 
the parliament. Wliat could ho expected 
from a man, naturally vain, to whom the 
able Cromwell could say that ‘he was 
unable, and ho believed all men were un¬ 
able, to describe the unutterable qualities 
of the royal mind, the sublime virtues of 
the royal he.art;’ to whom Rich could say, 
that ' In wisdom he was equal to Solomon, 
in strengti) and courage to Samson, in 
beauty andaddress to Ab&.alom; ’ and what 
could be expected from a man, naturally 
violent and contemptuous of human life, 
who found both houses of parliament vile 
enough to slay wlionisoevcr he pleased to 
denounce? An arbitrary reign was that of 
Henry, but it wrought as much for the per- 
m.'inent, religious, and moral good of the 
initiou, as the storms and tempests, he- 
neatli wlilch wc cower while they last, work 
fur the physical atmosphere. 

CHArTEIl XLII. 

The Reign of Edward VI. 

A.D. 15-17.— IlKN’UY’s will flxod the majority 
of his son and successor, Edward VI., at 
the age of cigliteon. Tlic young prince at 
tlie time of ills father's death was hut a 
few niontlis more than nine, and the g<v 
vernment was during his minority vested 
in sixteen cxectUors, viz. Cranincr, arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury; lord YVriottesley, 
chancellor; lord St. John, great master; 
lord Russell, privy seal; Die carl of Hert¬ 
ford, chamberlain ; visrouin I.isle, admiral; 
Tonstal, bishop of Durham ; sir Anthony 
lirowne, master of the horse; sir 'Williuii) 
I’aget, secretary of state; sir Edward North, 
chancellor of the court of augmentations; 
sir Ed^v.ard Montague, chief justice of the 
common pleas; judge Dromley, sir Anthony 
Denny, and sir 'William Herbert, chief gen¬ 
tlemen of the privy chamber; sir Edward 
Wotton, treasurer of Calais; and Dr. Wot- 
ton, *tan of Canterbury. 

Not only did Henry VIII. name these 
councillors, some of whom were in station 
at least, far below so Important a trust, huf 
he laid dtnvn a course of c«»ndurt for them 
with a degree of minuteness, which shows 
that to the very close nf Ills career his un¬ 
bounded vanity maiinamcd Its old a-scend- 
ancy over his naturally shrewd judgement, 
and that he expected that his political anc 
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religious supremacy would be respected j the cbnncellor Wrlottesley, earl of South- 
even when tlie earili-wornis and tlio dniups anipton ; the carl of K«sex, inareiula of 
of the chaniel should bo busy with Ills In- Nurthainpton ; viscount Lisle, earl of War- 
animate body. Tho verj- first meeting of wick; sir Thomas Seymour, lord Seymour 
iho councillors showed the fallacy of the of Sudley and ailmiral of EturJand ; and sirs 
late king’s anticipations. He eviilently in- Illciiard Klcii, William Willoughliy, imd 
tended that the co-ordinate distribution of Edmund Shellield, barons. Somerset and 
tlie state auibority should render It Im- .some of the «'ther peers were, at the same 
practicable for the ninl>Itlon of any one lime, to enable tliem to support tlieir dig- 
great subject to trouble or endanger tlic nity,gratified’Piili deaneries, ])rcbcnds,and 
successlim of the young Edward ; and tliis other spiritual benefli es; a most iterniclons 
very prerauthm was done away with by tiie precedent, and one which lias caused and 
first act of tlie councillors, who agreed tliat enabled so mncji cimrch ]>roi.erty and In- 
ft was iieccssarj* that some one minister lluencc to be placed in the hands<if laymen, 
should have prominent aii<l sci)arate aiiiho- many of wliom are avowedly and llagrantly 
rity, under the title of protector, tosign all di.ssentcrs from the doj trine of tlie cliurcii, 
orders and pruclamutsons, and to connhuni- and foes to her establishment, 
cate with foreign powers. In a word, they Wnotte.'sley, earl of Stiutliampton, was 
determined to i>laoe one of their number in greatly disa|)|>ointed tliat lie, instead of 
precisely tlmt tempting propln<|nify to tiie Somerset, had not heen clmsen protector; 
llirone, to guard against which l>ad been a and this feeling tended great Iv to exaspo- 
malu object of Henry’s care and study, Tlie rate the political opi-osllion wiiirli had ever 
carl of Hertftinl, maternal uncle to the subsisted betwe en them. Wriottesley, with 
king, seemed best entitled to tills high a want of judgement strangely In contrast 
oniee, and be was accordingly chosen, in with his usual conduct, gave to Somerset 
spite of theoppositlonof clianccllor Wi i<»t- an opportunity to distres.s and mortlfyliim, 
teslcy, wlio from hi.s talents and exi)crience of whirli that proud noble was not slow to 
had anticipated that ho himself, In reality avail himself. De.-iriiig to give tJic utmost 
though not formally, would occupy this possible atiumnt of time to imlilic business, 

and as far as possible to share and check 
the aiitliority of the protector, Stuthanii>- 
ton, merely upon his own authority, put the 
groat seal Into cummission, empowering 
four lawyers to execute iheofilce of rhan- 


very position. 

Having made this most Important and 
plainly unauthorised alteration in Henry’s 
arrangement, tiie council ni>w gave onlers 
for the interment of the decea.sed uumarch. 
The l)ody lav 


body lay In state In the chapel of ccllor f<»r him ; atid iwoof the four lawyers 
Whiteliall, which wa.'^ liung with fine black thus named were c;moni.«t.'*, which gave 
cloth. Eighty large black tapers were kcj't some appearance to liis conduct of a desire 
constantly burning; twelve lords sat round to slmw di^^espect to tlie common law 
within a rail as mourners; and every day Somerset and liis party eagerly cangiit at 
masses and dirges were jierP •mod. At the this indiscretion of ilieir nol)le and re«oiute 
coinmencemcntofcachscrviceNoiToy.king opponent, and easily obtained from the 
at arms, cried in a loud voice,‘Of your judge.-i an opinion to the efTect that South- 
charity pray for the soul of tho high and amptoii’s course wa.s uttcNrlv illegal and 
mightyprince our late sovereign lord Henry unjust ill.able, and tliat he liad forfeited hi* 
the Eighth.’ On the Ulh of Fehruary the office and even laid himself open to .still 
body was removed to .Sion liouse, and thence farther i>unislimcnt. Souih:ini|>ton wa? ac- 
to Windsor on the following day, and on cordingiy summoned before the council* 
thelGth It was interred near that of lady and. though lie defended Iiinivcif arutely' i 
Jane Seymour in a vault near the centre of lie was rondemned to lo-^c the great ee.al i 
tlie choir. Gardiner, bishop of Wiiirhcster, to pay a pocuniarv tine, and to be coiiliiied ' 
performed Hie service and preached a ser- to his own house during pleasure 
mon. Ashe scattered earth vipon tlie coffin H.aving thus «>p|>ortuncly removed his 
aiidpronoimced,in Latin,thcsolernnwords, most powerful and persevering opponent 
‘ Ashes to a.slies, and dust to dtist,’ certain Souier.-et immediately set about onlargino 
of the principal attendants broke their his own power .and altering its foundaiinii. 


wands of office into three parts, above tlieir 
lieads, and threw the pieces upon the coffin. 
The solemn psalm dc jrro/undis was then 
recited, and garter king at arms, attended 
by the archbishop of Canterbury and the 
bishop of Durham, proclaimed tho style and 
titles of Edward VI. 


Professing to feel a delicacy in exercising 
the extensive powers of protector wliilo 
holiling thatoffioo only under the aiithonty 
of the executors of tlie bate king’s will, lie 
obtained from the young king Edward a 
patent whirli gave Itiin the protectorate 
with full regal powers, and v liich, thongli 


The coronation next followed, but was it reappointed all »lie coundli ,rs and exo- 
much abridged of the usual ceremony and cutnrs named in Henry's will with tbo 
sp endour, chiefly on account of tlic deli- sole excerption of K.mil,am,.mn'exempted 

!’llthe protector from his f'Tincr obligations 

^‘ consult them or to be bound bv theii 

Importantly departed from the express di- oj)iiijon. 
rcctioDs of the will upon some points, were ‘’ ’ 
very exact in following it upon others. Thus, 

Henry had charged them to m.ake ccrtajii 
creations or promotions in the peerage; and 
Hertford was now nia«le duke of Somerset, 
tuarshal and lord treasurer; his oi>])onent 


Aided by Crannier, tlie protector. In 
spite <)f the strong and .able ojij'ositlon of 
fiardiner, niailc cousidcr.'ible advances in 
religious reformation; vet m.ade them with 
a most j>rudcnt and j>ral.'eworthv tender 
ness to the exi.-ting jmejudiccs of’the mass 
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of that generation. Thus, he appointed 
rlsitors, lajr and clerical, to repress, as far 
as might be obvious. Impostures and fla> 
grant immoralities on the part of the 
catholic clergy; but he at the same time 
Instructed those visitors to deal respect¬ 
fully with such ceremonials ns were yet 
unabollshed, and with such images and 
shrines as were unabused to the purpose of 
Idolatry. While thus prudent, in tender¬ 
ness to the inveterate and ineradicable pre¬ 
judices of the ignorant, he, with a very 
sound policy, took measures for weakening 
the mischievous effects of the preaching 
of the monks. Many of these men were 
placed in vacant churches, that so the e.x- 
chequer miglit be relieved, pro taiito, of the 
payment of the annuities settled upon 
tlicm at the suppression of religions houses. 
As it was found that they took advantage 
of their position to instil Into the minds of 
the Ignorant the worst of the old super¬ 
stitions,and a fierce liatrcd of the reforma¬ 
tion, Somerset now compelled them to 
avoid that conduct, by enjoining upon them 
the rending of certain homilies having pre¬ 
cisely tlic opposite tendency and by strictly 
forbidding tlietn to preach, unless by spe¬ 
cial indulgence, anywhere save In their 
own parlsli churches. The monks were 
thus strictly confined to their own parish 
churches, and limited in their liberty of 
proaoliing even there, while the protestant 
clergyman could always ensure a special 
licence for peripatetic prc.aclnng. The sys¬ 
tem was too obviously favourable to the re¬ 
formation to pass uncensured by tbe prin¬ 
cipal catholic ctiampions. Bonner at the 
outset gave the protector’s measures open 
and strong opposition, but subsequently 
agreed to tbcin. Gardiner, a less violent 
but far firmer and more consistent man, 
because, probably, a far more sincere man, 
was stauncli in bis opposition. Ho was of 
opinion tliat the reformation could not be 
carried any farther but with real and great 
danger. ‘ It is,*said he, 'a dangerous thing 
to use too mucii freedom in researches 
of this kind, if you cut tlve old canal, ibc 
water is apt to run farther than you liave a 
mind to; if you Indulge the humour of 
novelty, you cannot put a stop to people's 
demands, nor govern their indiscretions at 
pleasure. For my part, my sole concern is 
to manage the third and last act of my life 
witlj decency, and to make a handsome 
exit off tbe stage. Provided this point Is 
secured, I nm not solicitous about tbe rest. 
I am already by nature condemned to death: 
no man ciin give me a pardon from this 
sentence, nor so much aa procure me a re¬ 
prieve. To speak my mind, and to act as 
my conscience directs, arc two branches of 
liberty which 1 can never part with. Sin¬ 
cerity in spcecli and integrity in action are 
enduring qualities; they will stick l>y a 
man when everything else takes its leave, 
and I must not resign them upon any con¬ 
sideration. The best of it is. If I do not 
throw ibeso away myself, no man can force 
them from me; but if I give them up. then 
\m I ruined by myself, and deserve to lose 
al. iny preferments.’ Besides the obvious 
danger of going too far and making tlie 


people mischievously familiar with change 
Gardiner charged his opponents with as 
unnecessary and presumptuous assumption 
of metaphysical exactitude upon the doc¬ 
trines of grace and justification by faith, 
points not vitally necessary to any roan, 
and utterly beyond the real comprehension 
of the multitude. The ability and the 
firmness with which he pressed these and 
other grounds of opposition so highly en¬ 
raged the protector, that Gardiner was 
committed to the Fleet, and there treated 
with a severity which, his age and his ta¬ 
lents being considered, refiected no little 
discredit upon the protestant party. Ton- 
stal, bishop of Durham, who sided with 
Gardiner, was expelled the council, but 
allowed to live without fnrthcrmolestation. 

The active measures of Somerset for pro¬ 
moting the reformation in England gave 
force and liveliness to the antagonist 
parties in Scotland also. The cardinal Bear 
ton, or Bethunc, was resolute to put down 
even the preaching of the reformers; while 
these latter, on the other hand, were dalb' 
becoming more and more inflamed with a 
zeal for which martyrdom itself had no ter¬ 
rors. Among tlie most zealous and active 
of the reformed preachers was a well-born 
gentleman named Wishart, a man of great 
learning, high moral character, and a rich 
store of that passionate and forcible, 
though rude, eloquence which is so power¬ 
ful over the minds of cntliusiastic but un¬ 
educated men. The principal scene of bis 
preaching was Dundee, where his eloquence 
had so visible and stirring an effect upon the 
multitude, that the magistrates, as a simple 
matter of civil police, felt bound to forbid 
him to iireach within their jurisdiction. 
Unablo to avoid retiring, Wlshart, how¬ 
ever, in doing so, solemnly Invoked and 
prophesied a heavy and speedy calamity 
upon the town in whicli his preaching had 
tlius been stopped. Singularly enough, 
he had not long been banished from Dun¬ 
dee when the plague burst out with great 
violence. Post hoc, ergo jvropter hoc. Is ever 
the popular maxim; men loudly declared 
that tlic plague was evidently tbe conso- 
ijucnce of Wisbart’s banishment, and that 
the hand of the destroying angel would 
never be stoj'ed until tlie preacher should 
be recalled. Wisbart was recalled ac¬ 
cordingly; and taking advantage of the 
popular feelings of dismay, he so boldly 
and passionately advoc.ated innovations, 
that cardinal Beaton caused him to be 
arrested and condemned to the stake as a 
heretic. 

Arran, the governor, showing some fear 
and unwillingness to proceed to the ex¬ 
tremity of burning, the cardinal carried the 
sentence into execution on his own autho¬ 
rity, and even stationed liiinself at a windo>f 
from which he could behold the dismal 
spectacle. This Incident and cruel triumph 
was noted by the sufferer, who solemnly 
warned Beaton that ere many days he 
should be laid upon that very spot whore 
then he triumphed. Agitated as the mul¬ 
titude were by the exhortations of their 
numerous preachers of the reformed doo 
I trine, such a prophecy was not likely to fal 
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OTihoeded from such a man under such clr- 
cunmtances. His followers In great num¬ 
bers associated to revenge his death. Six¬ 
teen of tiie most courageous of them went 
well armed to the cardinal’s palace at an 
early hour in the morning, and having 
thrust all his servants and tradesmen out. 
proceeded to the cardinal's apartment. For 
a short time the fastenings delled their 
power, hut a cry arising to bring fire to 
their aid, the unfortunate old man opened 
the door to them, entreating to spare his 
life and reminding them of his priesthood. 
The foremost of his assailants, James Mel¬ 
ville, called to the others to execute with 
becoming gravity and deliberation a work 
which was only to be looked upon as the 
judgement of (jod. 

‘ Repent thee,’ said this sanguinary en¬ 
thusiast,' repent thee, thou wicked cardinal, | 
of all thy sins and Iniquities, especially of 
the murder of Wishart, that instrument of 
God for the conversion of these lands. It Is 
his death >Vliich now cries vengeance upon 
thee ; we are sent by God to Inflict the de- 
fcrved punishment. For here, before the 
Almighty, I protest that It is neither hatred 
of thy person, nor love of thy riches, nor 
fear of tliy power, which moves me to seek 
thy death, but only because tlinu hast been 
and still remainest an obstinate enemy to 
Christ Jesus and his holy gospel.’ 

With these words Melville stabbed the 
cardinal, who fell dead at his feet. This 
murder took place the year before thedeath 
of Henry VIII., to whom the assassins, who 
fortified themselves and friends to the num¬ 
ber of a hundred and forty, in the castle, 
despatched a messenger for aid. Henry, 
always jealous of Scotland and glad to 
cripple Its turbulent noblllt>’, promised his 
support, and Somerset now, in obedience 
to the dying injunctions of the king, pre¬ 
pared to march an army Into Scotland for 
the purpose of compelling a union of the 
two countries by marrying the minor queen 
of Scotland to the minor king of England. 
With a fleet of sixty sail and a force of 
eighteen thousand men,he set out with the 
avowed purpose of not listening to any ne¬ 
gotiation, unless based upon the condition 
of the marriage of the young queen of 
Scotland to Edward of Finland ; a measure 
which he argued and justified at great 
length In a pamphlet published by him 
before opening the campaign. 

Except as a means nf justifying his own 
conduct in commencing the war, it would 
seem that so well-informed a statesman as 
Somerset could surely have expected little 
effect from this manifesto. The queen 
dowager of Scotland was wholly Influenced 
by France, which could not but be to the 
utmost degree opposed to the union of 
Scotland and England; and she was also 
far too much attached to the catholic re¬ 
ligion to look with an>’ complacent feeling 
upon a transfer of Scotland into the hands 
of the known and pcrse\’ering enemy of 
that religion. Prom Berwick to Edinburgh 
Somerset experienced but little resistance. 
Arran, however, had taken up his position 
on the banks of the Eske at about four 
miles from Edinburgh, with an army double 


In number to that of the English. In a 
cavalry affair of outposts the Scots were 
worsted and lord Ilumc scvereiywouuded, 
but Somerset and the carl of Warwick 
having reconnoitred the Scottish camp, 
found that It was too well posted to be 
assailed with any reasonable chance of 
success. Somerset now tried negotiation, 
offering to evacuate the country and even 
to make compensation for snch mischief as 
had already been done, on condition that 
the Scots should engage to keep their 
young queen at home and uncontracted In 
marriage until she should reacli an age to 
choose for herself. Tins offer, so much In 
contrast with the determination with whlcli 
the protector had set out, caused the Scots 
to suppose that, intimidated by their num¬ 
bers or moved by some secret and dis¬ 
tressing Information, he was anxious to get 
away upon any terms, and the very modc- 
! ration of the terms offered ))>' him was the 
cause of tholr iKiiig rejected. Whoever 
will carefully and in detail study the great 
campaigns and battles, whether of ancient 
or of modern times, will And that at once 
the rarest and the most precious gift of a 
gencral-ln-chlef Is to kno^o hme to refrain 
fromactirau The Fabian polio* is suitable 
only to the very loftiest and most admirable 
military genius; not because of the phy¬ 
sical difficulty of remaining tranquil, but 
simply because to do so, in sidte alike of 
the entreaties of friends and the taunts of 
foes, requires that self-conquest which Is to 
be achieved f)n1y by a Fabius or a Welliug- 
ton. On the present occasion the Scots 
loaders had to contend not only against 
their ow’ii utter mistake as to Somerset's 
circumstances and motives, but also against 
the frantic eagerness of their men, who 
were w'ound up to the most Intense rage by 
the preaching of certain priests in their 
camp, who assured them that thedctestable 
heresy of the Englisii made victorytotheir 
arms altogether out of the question. 

Finding his nu)dcrate and peaceable pro¬ 
posal rejected, Somerset saw that it was 
necessary to draw the enemy from their 
sheltered and strong position, to a more 
open one In which he couM advantageously 
avail himself of his superiority In cavalr). 
Ho accordingly moved i(»wards the sea ; 
and as his ships at the same moment stood 
In shore, as if to receive him, the Scots 
fell into the snare and moved from their 
strong position to Intercept him. They 
entered the plain in three bodies, the van¬ 
guard commanded by Angus, the main 
body commanded by .Arran, and some liglit 
horse and Irish archers on the left flank 
under Argyle. 

As the Scots advanced Into the plain, 
they were se>'ercly galled by the artlllcrj- 
of the English ships, ar.d among the killed 
was the eldest son of lord Graham. The 
Irish auxiliaries wore thr*>wn into the ut¬ 
most disorder, and the whole main body 
bejmn to fall back ujion the rear-guard, 
which W. 1 S under the command of Huntley. 
Lord Grey, who had tlic command of the 
English c.avalry, had orders not to attack 
the Scottish van till it should bo closely en¬ 
gaged with the English van, when he was 
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to take it in flank. Tempted by the disor¬ 
der of the enemy, he neglected this order, 
and led the English cav^ry on at full gal¬ 
lop. A heavy slough and broad ditch threw 
them Into confusion, and they were easily 
repulsed by the long spears of the Scotch; 
lord Urey himself was severely wounded, 
the protector's son, lord Edward Seymour, 
had his horse killed under him, and the 
cavalry was only rallied by the utmost c.t- 
crtlon and presence of mind on the part of 
sir lUlph Sadler, sir Ralph Vane, and the 
protector In person. The English archers 
and the English ships galled the van of the 
Scots so severely that It at length gave way, 
and the English van being, at that critical 
moment, led on In good order, the Scots 
and their Irish auxiliaries took to flight. 
How short and unequal the fight was, and 
itow persevering and murderous the pur¬ 
suit, may be judged from the fact, that the 
English loss was short of two hundred, and 
that of the Scots above ten thousand 1 Full 
flfteen huudred were also made prisoners 
at this disastrous battle of Pinkey. 

Somerset now took several castles, re¬ 
ceived the submission of the counties on 
the border, destroyed the shipping on the 
const, and was In a situation to have hn- 
p«i5Cd the most onerous terms on the Scots, 
could ho have followt'd up his advantages; 
but Information reached hltii of intrigues 
going on In England, which obliged him to 
return, after having appointed Berwick for 
the place of conference of the comntission- 
ers, whom the Scots, in order to gain time 
and procure aid from France, ntfected to 
wish to send In order to treat for peace. 

On Somerset’s return to England he as¬ 
sumed more state than ever, being elated 
with his sttccess tn Scotland. He auned 
his nephew to dispense with the statute of 
precedency passed In the late reign, and to 
grant to him, the protector, a patent allow¬ 
ing him to sit on the throne, upon a stool 
or bench at the right hand of the king, and | 
to enjoy all honours and privileges usually ; 
enjoyed by any uncle of a king of England. 

While thus Intent upon his own aggnm- 
disement, Somerset was, nevertheless, at¬ 
tentive also to the Improvement of the law. 
The statute of the six articles was repealed, 
as were all laws against LoHardy and heresy 
—though the latter was still an undcllned 
crime at common law—all laws exten«ling 
the crime of treason beyond the twenty- 
fifth of Edward HI., ami all the laws of 
Henry VIlI. extending the crime of fe- 
Ir.tiy; and no accusation founded upon 
words spoken was to be made after the ex¬ 
piration of a month from the alleged speak- 

a!d. 1548.— The extensiverepcalsof which 
we have made mention arc well described 
by Hume as having been the cause of 
I ‘ some dawn of both civil and religious li- 
' berty’ to the peiiple. For them great 
praise was due to Somerset, who, however, 
was now guilty of a singular inconsistency; 
one which shows how dllbcnit it Is for un- 
! juallflcd respect to the rights of the multi- 
' tude to coexist with such extensive power 
an that of tho protector. What Uume, 
with terse aiid significant emphasis, calls 


* that law, the destruction of all laws, by 
which the king's proclamation was made 
of equal force with a statute,' was repeal¬ 
ed ; and yet the protector continued to use 
and uphold tho proclamation whensoever 
the occasion seemed to him to demand It; 
as, for iustance, forbidding the harmless 
and time-hallowed superstitions or absur¬ 
dities of carrying about candles on Candlc- 
mas-day, ashes on Ash Wednesday, and 
palm branches on P.alm Sunday. 

Aided by the French, the Scots made 
many attempts to recover the towns and 
castles which had been taken from them 
by Somerset, and with very general success. 
Tlie English were at length reduced to so 
much distress, and so closely kept within 
Haddington by the number and vigilance 
of their enemies, that Somerset sent over a 
reinforcement of elghtct'u thousand Eng¬ 
lish troops and tliree thous-and German 
auxiliaries. This largo force w’as coiu- 
nmnded by the earl of Shrewsbury, who 
relieved Haddington, indeed, but could not 
get up w’ith the euemy's troops until they 
were so advantageously posted near Edin¬ 
burgh, that lie thought it Imprudent to 
attack them, and marched back into Eng¬ 
land. 

We must now refer to those intrigues of 
the English court to whicli the Scots owed 
not a little of tiiclr comparative security. 
Between the protector and his brother, the 
lord Seymour, a man of great talent and 
still greater arrogance and ambition, there 
was a feeling of rivalry, which was greatly 
Increased and embittered by the feuiiniiic 
rivalry and spite of their wives. The queen 
dowager, tlie widow of Henry VHI., mar¬ 
ried lord Seymour at a scarcely decent in- 
I terval after her royal husband’s death ; the 
queen<lowager,i)»ough married to a younger 
brotlierof the duke, took precedence of the 
duchess of Somerset, and the latter used 
all her great j’ower and influence over her 
husband toirritalc him against his brother. 
When Somerset led the English army into 
Scotland, lord Seymour took the opportu¬ 
nity to endeavour to strengthen his own 
c.abal, by distributing luslibei-.ilities among 
the king’s councillors and servants, and by 
improper induiirenco to the young king 
himself. Secretary Paget, who well knew 
the bitter and restless rivalry of the two 
brothers, warned lord Seymour to beware, 
that, by encouraging cabals, ho did not 
bring down ruin upon that lofty slate to 
which both himself and the protector had 
risen, and which had made them not a few 
powerful foes, who would but little hcsltato 
to side with either for a lime for the sake 
of crushing both in the end. I-ord Seymour 
treated the remonstrances of Paget with 
neglect; and the secretary, perceiving tho 
evil and the danger daily to grow more 
imminent, sent the protector such infortna- 
tlou as caused him to give up all probable 
advantage, and hastened to protect his au¬ 
thority and interests at home. The subse¬ 
quent departure of the young queen pi 
Scotland for Fnincc, where she arrived tn 
safety and was betrothed to the dauphin, 
lu.ade Somerset’s Scottish projects comp.v 
ralively hopeless and of little coiise'jusncc. 
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and be sobseqaently gave his undivided 
attention to the maintenance of Ills autho* 
rlty In England. 

Not contented with the degree of wealth 
and authority be possessed as admiral of 
England and husband of the queen dow¬ 
ager, lord Seymour, whose artful complai¬ 
sance seems to have Imposed upon his nc- 
pnew, caused the young monarch to write 
a letter to parliament to request that lord 
Seymour might be made the governor of 
the king's person, which office his lordship 
argued ought to be kept distinct from that 
of protector of the re.alm. Before lie could 
bring the affair before parMament. and 
while be was busllycngaged In endeavouring 
to strengthen his party, lord Seymour was 
warned by his brother to desist. The coun¬ 
cil, too, threatened that It would use the 
letter ho had obtained from the affection or 
the weakness of the young king, not as a 
justIQcatlon of hlsfactious opposition to Che 
protector’s legal authority, but as a proof of 
a criminal tampering with a minor and a 
mere child, witlj Intent to disturb the legal 
and seated government of the realm. It 
was furtlier pointed out to him, chat the 
council now knew quite enough to justify 
It hi Bending lilm to the Tower; and the 
admiral, however unwillingly, abandoned 
his designs at least for the time. 

Somerset easily forgave his brother, hut 
the ambition and aching envy of that tur¬ 
bulent and restless man was speedily called 
Into evil activity again, by a circumstanre 
which to an ordinary man would have seem¬ 
ed a sufficient rctison for lowering Its tone. 
His wife, the queen dowager,died In giving 
birth to a child, and lord Seymour then paid 
his addresses to the lady Elizabeth, as yet 
onlysixteen years of age. As Mary was the 
elder daughter, and as Uenry bad very dis¬ 
tinctly excluded both Mary and Elizabeth i 
from the throne in the event of their marry¬ 
ing without the consent of his executors, : 
which consent lord Seymour could have no i 
chanceof getting, It was clear that Seymour i 
could only hope todorive bcnetlt from such j 
an alliance by resorting to absolute usurpa- I 
tlon and violence. That such was his in- i 
tention Is further rcmlercd probable by the 1 
tact, that besides redtmbling his efforts to s 
obtain influence over all who had across to t 
the king or rower in the state, he had so t 
distributed hisfavours even amongpersons a 
of comparatively low rank, that he calcu- t 
lated on being able, If It were necessary, to t 
muster an army of tcu thousand men. For ' a 
this number, it seems, he had actually pro- I 
vided arms; he had further strengthened f 
himself by protecting pirates, wIkuh, as ad- r 
miral of England, it was his especial <liity e 
to suppress; and he had corrupted sir,lolin h 
Spuringtoii, the master of the mint at d 
Bristol, who was to supply him with n 
money. I, 

Well Informed as to his brother's crlmI- s 
nal projects, the protector, both by eiitrea- tl 
ties and by favours conferred, endeavoured S 
to Induce him to abandon his mad ambi- tl 
f'O"* But the natural wrong-headedness of al 
lord Seymour, and the ni advice of Dudlev, p 
earl of Warwick, a man of great talent atul ai 

courage, but of just such principles as might cl 


?d be expected from the son of that Dudley, 
iH the extortioner, who was the colleague oi 

Lmpson In the reign of Henry VII., ren- 
h dpred the hnin.ane efforts of the protector 
)f vain. Haring both the brothers, Warwick 
V- dreaded the lord Seymour the more for his 
I- aspiring temper and superior talents; and 
5 - seeing him only too well Inclined to sedl- 
e Hous practices, the treacherous Warwick 
d urged him on In his guilty and foolish ca¬ 
lf re<T, and at the same time secretly advised 
P the protector to take stern mcaiisof putting 
t a stop to the practices of a brother upon 
tl whom kindness and good counsel wore 
J comi»letcly thrown away. By Warwick's 
g advice the protector llrst deprived his 
s brother of the office of admiral, and then 
- committed him, with some of his alleged 
e accomplices, to the Tower. Three privy 
p councillors, who were sent to examine tlie 

i prisoners, reported that there was Important 

3 evidence agaijist tlicm ; and even now tlie 
f protector offered liberty and pardon to his 
i brother, on condition of his retiring to liis 
1 country houses, and cnnflning himself 
5 strictly to private life. Undaunted l)y all 
} the appearances against him, lord Sevmour 
’ replied only by threats and sarcasms'; and 
! urged by his personal ami political friends, 

1 real and pretended, the protectorcotisented 
not only that his brother should be pro- 
; cceded against, but also that he slmnld 
be refused a free and open trial which lie 
Indignantly demanded, and be proceeded 
against before that ready Instrument of 
sovereign vengeance, tlie parliament. 

A.D. 1 W 9 .— On the meeting of parliament 
a bill of attainder was originated in tbo 
upper house. By way of evidence, .several 
peers rose and stated what thev knew or 
professed to know of the crimliml designs 
ami practices of the admiral; and ujmn thi>» 
evidence given, be it ob.«crved, by jiniftes in 
the case, that house of peers in wliieli 
the deluded man had supposed himself 
to have so many fast friends, passed 
the bill with scarcely a dissenting voice, 
and, as Hume observes, 'witiioiit anyone 
having either the cfuirage or the eqiiitv to 
move that he might he heard In his'de- 
fence; that tlic te.-timmiy against him 
should be delivered in a legal manner, and 
that he should be confronted with the wit¬ 
nesses.’ Contrary to what might have been 
anticipated, a better spirit was exhibited in 
the lower house, wlierc it was moved tint 
the proceeding by bill of attainder was bad 
and Hint every man stunild be present and 
formally tried previous to condemnation. 

A message, nominally from the king, biu 
really from the council, however, lei ininat- 
ed this show of spirit ami equity, and the 
Dill was passed by a majority of four hun- 
tlred to some nine or ten. Shortly after¬ 
wards the admiral was beheaded on Towm- 
hlll, the warrant of his execution being 
signed by liis brother Somerset I or rather 
the condemnation. After the trial of lord 
Seymour the most hniuirtaiit businos-s of 
this session was ecclesiastical. One act 
allowed priests to marry, but said In the 
preamble that ‘it were better for priests 
and tbo ministers of the ■church i<i live 
chastely and without marriage, and It were 
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much to be wished that they would of by the bind who laboured, or by the needy 
SheniselvcB abstain ;* auothcr prohibited man who was fed in charity, that the 
the use of flesh meat in Lent, w’hile a third monks were now missed; the monks were 
permitted and provided fora union of not only resident landlords, they were also 
cures In the city of York. Many of these liberal and indulgent landlords. They for 
cures. It was staled in the preamble, were a great portion of their low rents took pro- 
Coo much impoverished singly to support ducc; the lay landlords demanded higher 
an incumbent: an Impoverishment which rents and would be paid In money; the 
no doubt arose from the transfer of tho monks lived among their tenants and were 
eccleslasticalrevenucsintothehandsoflay- their best customers; the lay landlord 
men and absentees. There was now a ve^ drew bis money rents from Lincoln or De- 
general outward conformity, at least, with von, to spend them in the court revels at 
Che doctrine and liturgy of the reforma* London or in the wars of Prance or Scot* 
tlon. But both Bonner and Gardiner were land. Many other differences might be 
imprisoned for maintaining tho catholic pointed out which were very injurious to 
doctrine of the real presence, the princess the middle and lower class of men; but 
Mary was threatened by the council for enough has been said to show that bow* 
persisting to hear mass, and obtaining an ever necessar>' the change, it was mit made 
Indulgence through the influence of the witl» due precautions against tho impo- 
emporor. A still farther and worse proof vcrlshmentand suffering of great bodies 
was given that the duty of toleration was of men, and great consequent danger of 
as yet hut very imperfectly understood by state disturbances. Even tlie iron hand of 
the reformers, by the prosecution of a wo- Hcnr>’ VIII. would not have been able to 
man named Joan Bocher, or Joan of Kent, prevent both suffering and murmuring; 
for heresy. The council condemned the and when under the milder rule of tlie 
poor creature to the flames. For some time protector Somerset the people were still 
the young king would not sign the war- farther distressed by the rage for grazing, 
rant for her execv\tion. Cranmerdrove him which caused the peasantry to be driven iu 
into a compliance accompanied by tears herds not only from the estates upon which 
and by the remark that upon Cranmer’s they had laboured, but even from thelrcot- 
head would tho deed lie for good or evil, tages ajid from the commons upon which 
Tlie e.xecuilon of this woman was followed they had fed their cows or sheep, the cry of 
by that of a Dutcli alien, named Von l^lvis, distress became loud, gener.al, and appall- 
who suffered his horrible death with ap- lug. Tlie protector issued a commission to 
parent delight —so Ill-adapted Is perseeu- enquire into the state of the rural people, 
tlon to make coDvertsl and to find out and remedy all evils cou- 

nected with enclosures. But the poor In 
various parts of the country rose in arms 
CHAPTER XLtIL before the commission had time even to 

_ , ^ ni.ake enquiries; AVIitshlro, Oxford, Glou- 

Tlie Rmgn 0 /Edward Vi. {contmueo). cester, Hants, Sussex, and Kent rosesimul- 


To deny that a great reformation was taneously, but were speedily put down, 
much needed In tho church at the time chiefly by sir William Herbert, ana lord 
when It was commenced by Henry VIII. Gray of Wilton. But the most fonnlc^ble 
would be utterly and obstinately to close rioters made their appearance in borfolk 

one's eves to tho most unquestionable evi- and Devonshire. 

dcnce.^ Nevertheless it is no less certain In Norfolk abovetwenty thouMndassem- 
that the wealth which was justly taken bled, and from their original demand for 
from the monks was quite as unjustly be- doing away with the enclosures, they P'^ss- 
stowed upon laymen. It was not because cd to demanding the restoration of the old 
corrupt men had insinuated or forced them- religion, the placing of new councillors 
8 ?Wes h^t^tho chu^ therefore the about the kiug,and the utter about,ouof 

church should bo plundered; it was not all gentrj*! A bold and rufllanly 
pccnuse the monks had diverted a part of one Ket, a tanner, took the wiumaud of 
tiie largo revenues of the church from the this assemblage, and exercised his atitho- 
nrm!2?%rpo "e? that therefore the king rity over such of the gentry as were un- 
sliould wrongfully bestow a still larger 

part The laymen upon whom Ilcno' be- arbitrary and insolent style that might be 

Qnniu cif the ffreatcf find lesser finciripatcd, holding his court beneath a 
Btowed the spoiJs ot lue gr^ great cak on Mnuseliold Htll, which over- 

Mp'-fvr. «^;nVn,l£s f ro,„ t..e ;v,o., 

Mllng'lnim 'nd Icd'Se InK ti.e help- .l,c ot .he OKh tree on Mouet^oU 

less, aiid the suffering. Nor was It mcicly Hill. 
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In Devonshire as In Norfolk, though the 
complaints made hy the people originated 
In the Injustice of the enclosures and in 
very real and widely-spread misery, dema¬ 
gogues, among whom were some priests of 
Sampford Courtenay, artfully caused them 
to make a return to the old roligion a 
chief article of their demand ; and the in¬ 
surrection here was the more formidable, 
because many of the gentry, on account of 
the religious demands, j’oiiicd the rebels. 
Among the gentlemen who did so was 
Humphrey Arundel, governor of St. ill- 
cliaei's Mount, by whose means chiefly It 
was that the rebels, though ten thousand 
in number, were brought into something 
of the regular order of disciplined troops. 
Lord Russell, who had been sent against 
them with but a weak force, finding them 
so numerous and determined, and in such 
good order, endeavoured to get them to 
disperse by affecting to negotiate with them. 
He forwarded tlicir extravagant desnands 
to the council, who returned for answer 
that tiiey should be pardoned on tbeir im¬ 
mediate submission. This answer so much 
enraged the rebels that they endeavoured 
to storm Exeter, but were rei)ulsed by tlie 
citizens. They then sat down before Exe¬ 
ter and endeavoured to mine it. By this 
time lord Russell was reinftirccd by some 
German horse under sir William Herbert 
and lord Gray, and some Itali.an Infantry 
under Ballsta Splnola, and he now marched 
from ills quarters at Honitou to the relief 
of Exeter. The rebels suffered dreadfully 
both in the battle and subsequent to the re¬ 
treat. Humphrey Arundel and other lead¬ 
ing men were seized, carried to London, and 
there executed; many of the rabble were 
executed on the spot by martial law, and 
the vicar of St. Thomas was hanged on tlie 
top of his own steeple I n the garb of a popish 
priest. 

The stern and successful severity with 
which the more formidable rebellions of ; 
Norfolkand Devonshireliadbcejiputdown 
caused weaker parties In Yorkshire and clse^ i 
where to take tlie alarm and disperse; and l 
the protector both wisely and humanely < 
fostered this spirit of returning obedience i 
by proclaiming a general amnestv. But 1 
besides the terrible loss of life whicli thece i 
Insurrections cost on tlie spot, they caused i 
great losses to us both in Scotlaud and in i 
France. In the former country the w.ant 1 
of the force of six tliousaiid men, wlilch t 
T\ arwick led to put down the Norfolk men. t 
enabled the Frencli and Scotch to capture £ 
the fortress of Droughty and put the garri- i 
son to the sword, and so to waste the coun- a 
try for miles round Haddington, that it was r 
found necessary to dismantle and abandon r 
to Bemlcr^”^ fortress and carry the stores t 

of France w.as at tlie same time a 
tempted by the deplorable domestic dis- p 

taken tl 
He took n 

hnf^whu *^® neighbourhood, li 

preparing to attack Boulogne n 

‘distemper broke out in li 
BIS camp. The autumnal niiiis falling with d 


le great violence, Henry of Franco lost all 
‘d instant hope of taking Boulogne, and re- 
n turned to Paris, leaving Caspar do CoKgnv. 
a- so well known as tlie admiral Colfgny. to 
)f comnianu tbe troops uval to fonn the sicfiro 
n M early as possible in the following spring 
a Collgny even went beyond these orders by 
1 - making some dashing attempts during the 

}, winter,buttheywereallmisucccssful The 

f protector in vain having attempted to pro- 
5 . cure the alliance of the emperor, turned 
3 his thoughts to nmklng peace with both 
I- trance and Scotl.aiid. The young queen 
t of Scotland, for whose hand he had chiefiy 
i gone to war, could not now be married to 
j Edward of England, however much even 
i. the Scots might desire It; and as regards 
t the French quarrel, Henry VIII. having 
1 agreed to give up Boulogne in 1554, It was 
i liitle worth wliile to keep up an expensive 
> warfare for retaining the place for so few 
. years as had to elapse to that dale, 
j But Somerset, though a ni.an of unques- 

• tionable aldlity, seems to have been singu 

• ally Ignorant or unobservant as to thcrcai 
I light in which lie was regarded by tlie 

council, and still more so of the real cha¬ 
racter and viewsof Warwick. He gave liU 
reasons, as wo havegiven them above ; and 
sound rcasona they were, and as lmm.nito 
as sound ; but he did not sunicleritly take 
into calculation the idcasurc wlilch his 
eiicniics derived from the embarrassment 
caused to him, and tlie discontent likely to 
arise In tbe public mind on account of the 
state of our affairs, at once inglorious and 
expensive, in France and Scotland. 

Besides having the persona! enmitv of 
Warwick, Southampton, whom the pro¬ 
tector had restored to his place in tlie 
council, and otiicr councillors, Somerset 
was detested by great jirirt of the nobility 
and gentry, wlio accused him, pcrhniis not 
altogetlier unjustly, of j.urcliaslng popu¬ 
larity at the exjiouse of their safety, by 
sliowlng sucli an excessive and unfair lu e- 
ference of the poor as encouraged them In 
riot and robbery. As .an Instance of this. 

It was objected, that lie had erected a court 
of requests in liis own house for the pro¬ 
fessed relief of the poor, and even inter¬ 
fered with the judges on their bciialf. The 
principles of constitutional lil>erty such as 
we now enjoy were .at that time so little 
understood, tliat It was not the mere Inter¬ 
ference with tlie judges, wliicli we should 
now very justly consider so indecent and 
detestable, that caused any disgust; but 
Somerset had Interfered against the very 
Iversons, tlie noliles and gentry, upon whom 
alone he could rely for support, and he was 
now to endure the consequences of so im¬ 
politic a course. His execution of his own 
brother, however gtiilty that brother ; his 
enormous acquisitions of church property 
and above all, the m.agnificcnce of the 
pal.ye he w.as building in tlie Strand, for 
which a parish church and the houses ol 
three bishops were pulled down, and the 
materials of wliich lie chiefly got by juill- 
Ing down a chapel, witli cloister and char¬ 
nel-house, In 6t. Paul’s church-yard, afrer 
his labourers had been by force of arm' 
driven from an atU'inpt to pull down K? 
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Margaret’s, 'Westminster, for that ptirpose I 
— these things, and the oTcnvcenlng pride 
which was generally attributed to him, 
were skilfully taken adrantage of by his 
enemies, and he was crcrj'xvbcre described 
as the main cause of all the recent public 
cniainities at homo and abroach Warwick, 
with Southampton, Arundel, and fire of the 
councillors, headed by lord St. John, presi¬ 
dent of the council, formed themselves into 
a sort of Independent council. Taking upon 
themselves the style and authority of the 
whole council, they wrote letters to all the 
chief nobility and gentry, asking for their 
support and aid In remedying the public 
evils, which they affected to charge entirely 
upon Somerset's maladministration. Hav- 
hig determined ou their own scheme of re¬ 
medial measures, they sent for the mayor 
and aldermen of London and the lieutenant 
of the Tower, and Informing them of the 
plans which they proposed to adopt, strictly 
enjoined them to aid and obey thon». In 
despite of aught that Somerset might think 
lit to order to tho contrary. Somerset wa.<» 
now so unpopular, that obedience was 
readily promised to this command, in tho 
face at once of the king's patent and of the 
fact that these very councillors, who now 
complained of the protector's acts as Illegal, 
jnd aided and encour.agcd him lu whatever 
jad been illegally done —his original de¬ 
parture from the will of the late king 1 No 
farther argument can be re<iulstte to show, 
•that personal and sein«h feeling, and not 
loyalty to the young king or tenderness to 
>hls suffering pcople.actnated these factious 
councillors. Dut faction has an eagle eye 
wherewith to gaze unblinkingly upon the 
.proudest and most brilliant light of truth ; 
and the self-appointed junto was on the 
following day joined by the lord chancellor 
Ulch, by the marquis of Northampton, the 
sari of Bhrewshury, sir Thomas Cheney, 
.Ir John Gage, sir Ralph Sadler, and the 
chief justice Montague. And when tlic 
protector, seeing the Imminent peril In 
which he was pl.iccd,scnt sciTct.ary Potre 
to treat with the councillors at Ely-house, 
that craven personage, instead of perform¬ 
ing his duty, took his seat and sided with 

the junto. ^ . 

Consulting with Crannicr and Paget, who 
were the onlv men of mark and power that 
still stood by his fortunes, the protector 
removed the young king to Windsor castle, 
and gathered his friends and rct.alners in 
arms around him. But the adhesion of the 
lieutenant of the Tower to the junto, ami 
the unanimity with which the common- 
council of London joined the mayor in 
promising support to the new measures, 
caused the speaker of the house of commons 
and the two or three other councillors who 
nad hitherto rematned neuter to join the 
nscendiiiit party of Warwick ; and Somerset 
BO completely lost all hope 
that he now began to apply to his foes fj r 
pardon. This manifestation of I'*® 
which would have hecn inexcusable ha»l It 
not unhiirplly, been unavoidable, was de¬ 
cisive. Warwick and hisfriendsaddressed 
tho king, and with many protestations of 
their exceeding loyalty and the mi3Ch!e\- 


ousnoss of the protector’s measures, soUell 
ted that they might be admitted to his ma¬ 
jesty’s preseuce and confidence, and that 
Somerset be dismissed from his high oOcc. 
Tho fallen statesman was accordingly, with 
several of bis friends, Including Cecil, the 
afterwards renowned and admirable lord 
Burleigh, sent to theTower. But though ths 
junto thus pronounced all that Somerset had 
done to be illegal, they appointed as coun¬ 
cil of regency, not the persons named In 
tho late king’s will, but, for the most part, 
the same men who had been appointed by 
Somerset, and whose acts under his appoint¬ 
ment, supposing It to be lllcgHl, ought 
clearly to have disqualified them now. Such 
Is faction 1 

When the government had thus been, 
virtually, vested In the ambitious and un¬ 
principled Warwick ; when he had snatched 
the ofUce of earl marshal, lord St. John that 
of treasurer, the marquis of Northampton 
that of great chamberlain, lord Wentworth 
that of chamberlain of the household, be¬ 
sides the manors of Stepney and Hackney, 
which were plundered from the bishopric 
of London, and lord Russell the earldom of 
Bedford, the hot patriotism of Warwick was 
satisfied. The humbled Somerset having 
thus made way for his enemies, and having 
stooped to the degradation of making to 
them apologies and submissions which hla 
admirers must ever lament, was restored 
to Ubertv and forgiven a flueof 2,0001. a year 
In land wliich had been infiicted upon hint. 
As though even this humiliation were not 
enough, 'Warwick not only re-adinltted him 
to the council, but gave his son, lord Dud¬ 
ley, In marrl.agc to Somerset's daughter, 
tlie lady Jane Seymour. 

A.D. 1550.—The new governors of Eng¬ 
land, though they had Insidiously refused 
to aid Somerset in his wise and reasonable 
proposals for making peace with France 
and Scotland when he was desirous to do 
so, now eagerly laid themselves out for the 
same end. Having, to colour over their 
factious opposition to Somerset, made pro¬ 
posals for the warlike aid of the emperor, 
which aid they well knew would be refused, 
they agreed to restore Boulogne for four 
tlious.aud crowns, so restore Lauder and 
Douglas to Scotland, and to demolish the 
fortresses of Ro.xbiirgh and Eymouth. This 
done, they contracted the king to Elizabeth, 
a daughter of the king of France, the most 
violent persecutor of tlie protestants; but 
though all the articles were settled, this 
most shameful marriage treaty came to no¬ 
We have seen that Warwick and his 
friends had agreed to marry the protestant 
Edward, their sovereign, to the daughter 
of Henry of France. But even whi e they 

were thus proclaim iiigthelr friendship with 

ihc chief upholder of the right of cathi^ 
liclsm to persecute, they visited several or 
the most eminent of their own catholics 
with severe punishment, not for persecut¬ 
ing protestants, hut merely for a natural 
unwillingness to be more speedy than was 
unavoidable in forwarding the protestant 
measures. Gardiner, as the «mlneut, 
was the first to be attacked. For two long 
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j-oirshewas detained In prison, and tlien 
Somerset condescended to jc»lii himself 
with secretary I’etre, by whom he had him¬ 
self fonnerly been so shamefully deserted, 
as a deputation to endeavour to persuade 
or cajole the high-minded and learned, 
however mistaken prelate, Intoa coinpUaut 
mood. More than one attempt was made; 
but though Gardiner sliowed himself very 
ready to comply to a certain and becoming 
extent, he would not confess that his con¬ 
duct had been wrong; a confession of which 
he clearly saw that hisuncmies would make 
use to ruin him In character as well as for¬ 
tune ; and acommission, consisting of Cran- 
mer, the bishops of London, Ely, and Lin- 
cnln, secretary Petre, and some lawyers, 
sentenced him to be deprived of his bishop¬ 
ric and committed to close custody ; and to | 
make tills Iniquitous sentence the more I 
severe, be was deprived of all books and I 
I papers, and was not only denied the com-1 
fort of the visits of two friends, but even of I 
their letters or messages, 

A.D. 1551.—Several other prelates wore 
now marked out for persecution: some be¬ 
cause they were actually disobedient,-others 
because they were suspected to ho not cor¬ 
dial In their obedience. Large sums of 
money were thus wrung from them ; and, 
under the pretence of purging the libraries 
of Westminster and Oxford of superstitious 
books, the dominant political party—for 
religion really had nothing to do with the 
motives of Wanvick and his lay friends- 
destroyed inestimable literary treasures for 
the mere wike of the comparatively small 
sums to be obtained by the gold and silver 
with wbicli, unfortunately, the books and 
manuscripts wiTe adonied. 

Much as we shall have occasion to blame 
the queen Mary for her merciless abuse of 
power, It Is nt>t easy to help admiring the 
cold, stern, unblencliing mien with which 
the princess Mary at this time of peril de¬ 
fied all attempts at making her bow to tlie 
dominant party. Deprived of her chaplains, 
and ordered to read protestant books, slie 
calmly iirofesscd her readiness to ctidure 
martyrdom rather than prove false to her 
faith; ami this conduct she steadfastly 
mnliiLalncd, althougli it was only from fear 
of the warlike interference of the emperor 
that lier persecutors were withheld from 
offering her personal violence. 

Even in the midst of these religions 
vexations, some verj' useful measures were 
taken for promoting Industry, especially 
by revoking sundry most Impolitic i>atents, 
by which the trade In cloth, wool, and many i 
other commodities had been alnn)st entirely i 
thrown Into the hands of foreigners. The ] 
merchants of the Hansc Towns loudly ex- s 
claimed against this ‘new measure;* but ? 
Warwick and his friends—this at least is j 
to their credit—were firm, and a very sen- { 
Bible Improvement in the English spirit of i 
industr}' was the iinmodiate consetjiience. 

Is It to look too curiously Into public cause t 
and effect to ask whether our present high c 
commercial fortune may not be greatly \ 
owing to this very measure, though nearly i 
ihrce centuries have since elapsed ? » 

Dut Warwick could uot long c>'uflne his i 


1 turbulent and eager spirit to the noble and 
f peaceable triumphs of the patriot. Self was 
- his earthly deity. The tltlo and the vast 
. estate of the earldom of Northumberland 
; were at this time In abeyance, owing to 
, the last earl dying without Issue, and liis 
brother, sir Thomas Percy, havingbeen at- 
: tainted of treason. Of tliesc vast estates, 

’ together with tlie title of dnfceof Nortluuu- 
r berland, Warwick now possessed himself, 
• and he procured for his friend lord St.Ji.hn 
1 llie title of marquis of Wlncliestcr, and 
: for sir William Herbert that of carl of 
■ Pembroke, 

Northumberland’s complete triumph and 
vast acquisitions could not but be very dis¬ 
tasteful to Somerset, who not only cherish¬ 
ed the most violent Intentions towards him, 
but was even stung Into the Imprudenco of 
avowing them In the presence of some of 
I Ills intimate attendants, among whom was 
sir Thomas Palmer, who appeared to have 
been placed In his service as a mere spy of 
Northunibcrland'.s. Somerset, his duchess, 
and sever.ll of their friends and attendants, 
were suddenly .arrested; and Somerset w.is 
accused of high treason and felony; the 
former crime as having prejwred for insur¬ 
rection, tlie latter as having Intended to 
assassinate Northumberland, Northampton, 

and Pembroke. 

The marquis of Winchester, the friend, 
almost the mere follower, of Northumber¬ 
land. was appointed high steward, and i>ro- 
siiled at the trial of Somerset; and of the 
twenty-seven peers who matle the jury, 
three were Northumberland, Nortliampton, 
and Pembroke, tlie very men whom lie had 
threatened! He wasa<<niitted of treason, 
hut found guilty of felony, to the great 
grief of the people, atiiong whom Somerset 
was now popular, 

A.D. I5r>2.—As it was not to be supposed 
that a mild and toward young prince like 
Edward V1.would e.isily, if at nil, be brought 
to turn adcaf car to liis uncle’s solicitation 
for mercy,great care was taken by Northum¬ 
berland to prevent all access to the king of 
the friends of Somerset; and that unlmj)py 
nobleman, after all his services as regent, 
and after his almost paternal goodness as 
guardian of the king’s persfui.wasexecuted 
on Tower-hill; the grieved people dipping 
their handkerchiefs in his blood as memen¬ 
tos of bU martyrdom. His friends sir 
Thomas Arundel. Michael Stanhope. Miles 
Partridge, and Kalph Vane W(Te also ex¬ 
ecuted; Paget, cliancellor of tlie dueliy of 
Lancaster, was deprived of hisofilce and of 
the garter, and fined o.ooo/.; and lord Itieh, 
the chancellor, was also der)rlvod of office 
for the crime of being the friend of Somer¬ 
set, whose chief faults seem to have been 
an overweening nnibitloii, coexisting with 
rather less than nuire that the average 
sagacity and firmness of those who take 
the lead in troublous and unsettled times, 
A.D. 1553.—A new session of parliament 
was held inimediatcly after the execution 
of Somerset, iu which several regulations 
were made that were calculated toadvance 
the cause of the reformation. But the com- 
nioiiB having refused to pass a bill of de¬ 
privation against the unlvbrsally respected 
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Tonstal, bishop of Durlmin»a new parlla- i 
ment was siimmoncil; and to secure ouo s 
favoumblo to his views Northumberland t 
caused the king, certainly, and most pro* i 
bably the majority of tho councillors and c 
peers, to recommend particular gentlemen 1 
to be sent up for particular counties. The i 
parliament, thus conveniently composed, t 
readily confirmed the deprivation arbltra- ^ 
rlly pronounced upon Tonstal, and two bi- ] 
shoprlcs were created out of that of Dur- 1 
ham—tho rich regalities of that see be- t 
Ing conferred upon Northumberland him- 1 
self. Utterly Insatiable, Northumberland < 
now got the king to bestow tho duke- . 
dom of Suffolk upon the marquis of Dor- i 
set; and having persuaded the new duke i 
to j^ve his daughter, the lady Jane Grey, > 
In marriage to Northumberland’s fourth 
son, the lord GxJlldford Dudley, next pro¬ 
ceeded to persuade Edward, who was In an 
Infirm condition, to pass by his sisters Mary 
and Elizabeth, both of whom had been pro¬ 
nounced Illegitimate, and the former of 
wliom ns well ns the young queen of Scots 
was a papist, and to settle tho crown on the 
marchioness of Dorset (duchess of Suffolk), 
whose heiress was the lady Jane Grey. By 
a varletyof arguments,some of wlUch wore 
both specious and solid, but all of which, 
as proceeding from so ambitious a man, 
ought to have been looked upon with sus¬ 
picion, Northumberland prevailed upon tbc 
young king. It was In vain that the judges 
and the most eminent law offleers protested 
against being compelled to draw out a pa¬ 
tent; It was In vain they urged that they 
would subject themselves to the pains atid 
penalties of treason should they do so; 
Nortliuinberhind gave Montague, chief jus¬ 
tice of common picas, the lie; swore he 
would fight any man In his shirt who should 
deny the justice of lady Jane’s succession ; 
and was so successful that the crown was 
accordingly settled upon lady Jane; her 
mother, the duchess of Suffolk, very will¬ 
ingly allowing herself to he passed hy. 

This patent washy many looked upon as 
the death-warrant of Edward VI. signed by 
himself. Ills licaltb dally grew worse, and 
his physicians being dismissed Inf.avour of 
some Ignoriintwoman.hcrquack medicines 
brought oil symptoms wlilch left no hope 
of Ills recovery, and pointed strongly to 
poison ; and be died In tbo sixteenth year 
of Ills age ami the seventh of Ills reign. | 

The whole life and reign of this prince 
was spent literally in stotn pupillari; but 
so fnr as ho could In such a state mani¬ 
fest his disposition, he seems fully to have 
deserved tho aficctlon with which even to 
this day ho Is spoken of. 

CHAPTER XDIV. 

The Reign of Mauv. 

A.D 1553.—The artful precautions taken 
I by Northuinberlatid to secure the throne 
to his young and accomplished daugliter- 
In-law, hy no means rendered the success 
of the project—for which he Imd certainly 
toiled and dare4 much, and for which, wc 
fear, ho had sinned no little—so ^ 

at first sight It might seem. In the first 


place, young Edward’s reign had been m 
short and so completely a reign of tutelage, 
that his will had none of that force with the 
multitude which was possessed by the wlU 
of his bluff and iron-bandcd father, Henry 
VIII. had, it is true, bastardised both bis 
daughters, but he bad subsequently restored 
them to the succession ; and the people 
were too much accustomed to regarding 
Mary as the rlghtfnl successor to EdAvard 
in the event of bis dying w ithout Issue to 
allow of the almost dying act of the young 
king speedily changing their opinion and 
directing their loyalty to the lady Jano. 
Again, the catholics, far more numerous 
secretly than might be Imagined, were to a 
man partisans of Mary ; and if the pro- 
testants had some misgivings, founded on 
her own bigotry In favour of her own 
faith, they yet feared even the bigot far less 
than the lady Jane, who, as they well knew, 
could be and would be a mere puppet In 
tlie hands of Northumberland, who by this 
time had contrived to render himself at once 
the most powerful, the most dreaded, and 
the mostdelestcd man In the whole nation. 
And It Is worthy of observation also, that 
so nearly balanced were tho p.artlsans of 
tho respective religions, that each stood iu 
dread of the other. 

But Northumberland was far too wily a 
personage to he Ignorant of the weight 
which, with the majority of the people, 
detestation of himself and respect for tho 
memory of Henry VIII. would have In de¬ 
ciding between the princess Mary and the 
lady Jane. When, therefore, he perceived 
tliat the speedy de.ath of Edw.ard was in¬ 
evitable, Northumberland c.au3ed the prin¬ 
cesses Marj’ and Elizabeth to he sent for, as 
though the young king had been desirous 
of seeing them. Mary had reached Hod- 

I lcsdon in Hertfordshire, only .about seven¬ 
teen miles from London, when the king 
3ied. Northumberl.aiid, anxious to get her 
Into his power, gave orders that the 
melanclioly event should be kept a secret, 
but the carl of Arundel sent her warning of 
Northumberland’s deceit and probable de¬ 
signs, and she hastily retreated to the re¬ 
tired fishing-town of Pramllngham, In Suf¬ 
folk, whence she sent letters to the coun¬ 
cil and to the principal nobility, Informing 
them of her knowledge of her brothers 
dc.ith, promising indemnity to all who had 
thus fnr aided in concealing it, hut calling 
upon them f<»rthwUh to proclaim her as 
queen. While thus active In asserting her 
right, she carefully provided, also, for her 
Sight into Flanders, in the event of her 
cff<»rts proving unsuccessful. 

When Norlliuinherlaiid found that to- 
ward’s death was known to the rightful 
nucen, he at once threw off all dl-sguise. 
Lord .and the lady Jane Dudley were at this 
time residing at Si<m House ; and Nor¬ 
thumberland, with Jane’s father, the earl 
of Pembroke, and other noblemen, ap- 
pro,arlied ber with all the form and re- 
st<cct duo from subjects to their sov'ercign. 
Young, and gifted with singular talents 
c for literature, Jane viewed the throne In 
s Its true light .as a dangerous and an umasy 
t emiiicnco Even now when her father, nc> 
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stilt more powerful and dreaded father-lii- mand of the troops he had Icricd to her 
law and the very chlefest men of the father. But the imprisoned councillors, 
kingdom, with all the emblems of state, clearly undersiaiidiug both their own posl- 
pressed her to assume the authority of tioii and his, astutely per.suadcd him tli^t 
queen, sho recoiled from It as from an evil he alone was fit to head the forces upon 
of the first magnitude. Her husband, which so nmch dejiendcd, and they, at tlie 
though, like herself, but little more tb.m witne time, successfully worked upon the 
sixteen years of age, had been but too fears of Jane on belialf of her father. Tlie 
skilfully tutored by Ills wily fatljor; and lie councillors were the more successful In 
seconded that ambitious man’s entreaties persuading NortlimnlaTiand to the almo.st 
so well that, overcome though not con- suicidal act of taking the command of the 
vlnccd, the unfortunate Jane consented, troops because, while he naturally felt great 
She was Immediately escorted to the Tower, confidence in his own well-lrleil valour and 
the usual residence of the English sove- ability, he was well aware of the Inferiority 
reigns on tlielr first accession ; and Nor- of Suffolk in the latter respect at least, 
thumbcrland took care that slic should be Northumberland, accordingly, set out to 
accompanied tlilther,notonlybyhisknown combat the forces of tlie enemy, and was 
and fast friends, but also by the whole of taken leave of by the councillors witli every 
tlio councillors, whom he thus. In effect, expression of attachment and of confidence 
made prisoners and hostages for tlicadhe- of his success: and Arnndel, his bitterest 
slon of their absent friends. Orders were enemy, was by no means the least profuse 
nowlssucdtoproclalmqucen Jane through- of these expressions. Scarcely, however, 
out the kingdom, but it was only In Lon- bad Northumberland marclied out of Lon¬ 
don, where Northumberland's authority don ere he perceived a boding and chilling 
was ns yet too firm to be openly resisted, sullonness among all ranks of men ; and lie 
fliat the orders were obeyed. And oven in remarked to lord Grey, who necompanied 
London tnc majority listened to the pro- him, * Many come out to look at onr array, 
clamntion in a sullen and ominous silence, indeed, but I find not one wlio cries “Oud 
Some openly scoffed at Jane’s pretensions, speed your enterprise’'' 
and one unfortunate boy, wlio wasavint- Arrived at Bury St. Edmund’s, the duke 
ncr’s servant, was severely punished, for found that hisarmy did not greatly exceed 
even this verbal, and perhaps unreasoning, six thousand men, while the lowest reports 
opiiositlon to the will of the haughty Nur- of the opposite force gave duuldc that 
tliumberland. number. Aware of the immense import- 

Wtiilc the people of London were thus ance of the event of the first encounter, 
cool towards their nominal queen, and even Ntirthuinboriand resolved to delay Ins pro- 
Mic protestantslistcnedwlthoutconviction posed attack, and sent an express to tlie 
to the preaching of Ilidlcy and other emi- councillors to send him a large and instant 
iicnt Protestant churchmen In licr favour, reinforcement. But the councillors had no 
.Marj’ In her retreat in Suffolk was actively sooner received the duke’s express than they 
and ably exerting herself for the protection left the Tower, on the pretext of obeying 
of her birthright. Slie was surrounded by bis order ; and .assembled at Baynard’s cas- 
oinlnent and iufiucntlal men with their Ic- He, the house of rembrnke, to delibente, 
vies of tenants or hired adherents ; and as not upon the means of aiding Nortlmmlier- 
she strongly and repeatedly professed her land, hut upon the host means of throwing 
determination not to infringe tljc laws of off his yoke, and of deilironing tlie puppet 
her brother wltli respect to religion, even hiueen he had set over them. Arundel, 
the Protestants throughout Suffolk, equally wliom Nortliumberlaiid had with a most 
with the catholics, were enthusiastic in her unaccounfable weakness left bemnd, expa* 
cause. Nor was the fooling in favour of tiated warmly and eloquently upon all Nor- 
Mary exhibited merely in her own neigh- ihumbcrland’s vices and evil deeds, and 
Imurhood, or among those who might be exhorted tlie others, as the only just or 
called her personal friends. Northumber- even prudent cour.«c, to join him in at once 
land commissioned sir Edward Ha-tings, throwing their weight into tlie scale of 
brother of the earl of Huntingdon, to levy Mary, and thus ensuring not merely her 
men in Buckinghamshire on behalf cf pardon for their past involunt,ary offences, 
Jane. Sir William executed the commis- but also her favour for their present and 
slon with great readiness and success .as far prompt loyalty. Pembroke warmly ap- 
as related to levying the men, but ho no plaudcd the advice of Arundel, and, laying 
sooner found himself at the head of a force his hand upon his sword, he expressed his 
of nearly four thousand strong tl.au he readiness to fight on the Instant any man 
marched it to the aid of Mary. With the who should pretend to ojipose it. The 
marine the duke was not more fortunate mayor and aldermen of London being sent 
than with tlie land forces; a fleet was sent for to attend this conference, showed the 
hy him to cruise off the Suffolk coast, to utmost alacrity to proclaim Mary, and the 
cut Mary off from her retreat to Flanders, proclamation was accordingly made amidst 
should she attempt It, and was driven by the most rapturous applauses of the popu- 
stress of weather into Yarmouth, where it lace. The reign of June, if a lonely and 
immediately declared in favour of Mary. anxious confinement in the Tower for ten 
Perplexed and alarmed, Northumberl.and days could be c.allcd a reign, was now at an 
y^ determined not,to give up the gr.and end ; and she retired to her private re- 
prlrc without a stout effort for Its I'reser- sidciicc and private st.atton with a rcadi 
ration. He determined to remain with ness as great as the reluciaiu^j aho had 
Juneat the Tower, .and to commit the enm-1 .shown to quit them. 
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The councillors having thus completely i 
beaten Northumberland in his chief or only i 
stroughold, sent messengers to demand i 
that he should lay down his arms, disband i 
his troops, and submit himself to the mercy 1 
of Ills rightful sovereign queen Mary. The ' 
message was needless; Northumberland, > 
receiving no reinforcement from London, : 
s.aw tlic utter Impossibility of resisting the : 
hourly Increasing force of Mary, and find¬ 
ing himself fast deserted by his handful 
of foreigners, had already himself pro¬ 
claimed queen Mary with as much apparent 
heartiness and zeal os though ho had not 
aimed at her crown—and probably her life. 

Mary, on receiving the submission and 
hypocritical adhesion of Northumberland, 
set out for London. Her progress was one 
loud and unbroken triumph. Bvcrj'whcre 
Bho was met liy multitudes of the people 
invoking blessings upon her; her sister, 
tlie lady Elizulicth, met her at tlie head of 
a thousand well-appointed liorse, and wlicn 
she readied the Tower, she found thateven 
Suffolk liad thrown open Its gates and de¬ 
clared lilmsolf in licr favour. All circum¬ 
stances considered, there is scarcely an in¬ 
stance In history to equal this in the faci¬ 
lity wUh which a rightful princess of no 
amiable ebanteter, and ojiposcd to a large 
portion of licr subjects in religion, van¬ 
quished tlic opposition of so wily, so dar¬ 
ing, and so accomplished a schemer as 
Northumberland. 

Mercy was assuredly not the character¬ 
istic of Mary, but the utmost infatuation of 
mercy could not, have allowed offences so 
gross ns lliose of Nortlmmbcrl.and to pass un¬ 
punished. Mary gave orders for hlsarrest, 
and, whetlier £r<*m being utterly broken- 
spirited by his ill success, or from sheer 
wlltncss and a lingering hope of saving at 
least Ills life, Im fell on his knees to his 
bitter enemy Arundel, who arrested mm. 
and Implored mercy. His sous, tlic ^rl of 
Warwick and tlie lords Ambrose and Henry 
Dudley, and his l>rotlier sir Andrew Dudley, 
were at the same time committed to cus¬ 
tody: as were the tuarquls of Northamp¬ 
ton, the earl of Huntingdon, Thomas 
Piiimer, and sir John Gates. On farther 
enquiry and consideration, tlie queens ad¬ 
visers found It necessary to confUie the 
duke of Suffolk, lord Guihlford Dudley, and 
his Innoccut and unfortunate wife, the lady 
Jane. At this early period of her reign 
Dollcy overenrno Mary's natural propensity 
to cruelty and sternness. The councillors, 
nleadliig^their constraint by Nortliumber- 
land, were speedily liberated, mid cv^ Suf¬ 
folk himself was not excluded from thlst^t 
of mingled justice and mercy, Northum- 
bcrland, sir Thomas Palmer, 

Gates were brought to trial. The dukes 
offence was too clear and tiagrani to admit 
of any elaborate defence; but he afked the 
pwrs^ whether they could possib y pri> 
Sounce a man guilty of trea.son who had 
obeyed orders under the great seal, and 
w&cr persons who had been Involved 
111 Ills alleged guilt could he allowed to sit 

n judgement upon him? The anp-or to 

each question was obvious. In reply to the 
be was to^d that the great seiU of an 


usurper could have no authority ; to the 
second, that persons not having any sen¬ 
tence of attaint against them were clearly 
qualified to sit on any jury. Northumber¬ 
land then pleaded guilty, and he, with sir 
Thomas Palmer and sir John Gates, was 
executed. At the scaffold Nortbuniberlaud 
professed to die iu the catholic faith, and 
assured the bystanders that they would 
never prosper until the catholic religion 
should be restored to all itsauthoriiy among 
them. Considering the whole character of 
Northumberland and the Indifference be 
had always sliowu to disputes of faith, U is 
but too probable that even in these ills 
dying words he was insincere, acd used 
them to engage the mercy of the queen, 
whoso bigotry they might flatter, towards 
his unfortunate family. Upon the people 
his advice wrought no effect. Many looked 
upon the prcpanitlons for his death merely 
with a cold unpltyiiig steruiiess, still more 
sliouted to liimto remember Somerset, and 
I some even held up to him handkerchiefs 
iiicrusted with the blood of tliat nobleman, 
and exulted, rather like fiends than lueu, 
that his hour of a like bloody doom was at 
length arrived. 

Lord Guildford Dudley and the lady Jane 
were also condemned to death, but their 
jiiiith, and perhaps, Mary’s feeling of the 
iniimllcy of extreme severity to criminals 
who had so evidently offended under llio 
constraint and tutelage of Northumberland, 
saved them for the present — alas I wi/yfor 
the present. 

The reign of Mary contains so little upon 
which the liistoriaii cjiu bestow even nega¬ 
tive praise, that it is pleasing to be able to 
remark that the very earliest portion of her 
reign. If stained with the bloodshed of a 
necessary justice, was also marked by some 
acts of justice and gratitude. When she 
arrived at the Tower of London and made 
her triumpliautentry Into tliatfortress, the 
duke of Norfolk, who had been in prison 
from the close of the reign of Henry VIH., 
Courtney, son of the marquis of Exeter, 
who ever since his Lather’s air.aindcr had 
been In tlic same conQiicnicnt, tliougb when 
he entered it lie was a mere child and there 
was no shadow of a charge against li ini, with 
bisliops Gardiner, Bonner, and Tonslal, 
were allowed to meet her on the Tower 
green, where they fell upon their knees l>e- 
fore her, and implored her grace and pro¬ 
tection. They were restored to liberty im¬ 
mediately : Norfolk’satiaindcr was removed 
as having been ab origine null and invalid, 
and Courtney was made carl of Devonshire. 
Gardiner, Bonner, and Tonstal were reap 
pointed to their secs by a commission which 
was appointed to review their trial and con¬ 
demnation ; and Day. Heath, and Vesy re¬ 
covered their sees by the same mean& 

The queen’s zeal for the catholic religion 
. now to show itself. Holgute, Arch* 

i bishop of York, Coverdale. to whom Uie 
1 reformation owed so much, Ridlcv, Hooper, 
I and Latimer, were speedily thrown into 

• prison; and the bishops and priests were 

i eshorted and encouraged to the 

* mass, though the laws against it were still 
5 ill unrcpcnied force. Judge Hales, who had 
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BO well and fenlously defendod the right of 
the iTlnrces Mary when her hrothcr desired 
lihn to draw the ratent which was to ex¬ 
clude her from the throne, opposed the llle- 
' (jmI practices which queen JIary now sanc¬ 
tioned All his former merits were forgotten 
’ In tills new proof of his genuine and uncom¬ 
promising honesty; he was thrown iiitoi>r[- 
son and there treated with such merciless 
! cruelty and insult, that he lost his senses 

I and committed suicide. , ^ , , 

H will be reiuenihcTCd that the r.cal of 
‘ the men of Suffolk, during Jlary’s retreat at 
Frumllngham.wasstimulated by her point¬ 
ed and repeated assurances that she would 
in no wise alter the laws of her hrothcr Ed¬ 
ward as to religion. These simple and ho¬ 
nest men, seeing the gross partiality and 
tyranny hv which the queen now sought to 
depress tiie protesiaiiis, ventured to re¬ 
mind her of her former promises. Their 
remonstrance M’as received as though it 
had been some monstrous and seditious 
matter, and one of them continuing his ad¬ 
dress with a somewhat uncourtly pertina¬ 
city was placed In ilie plllorj' for his pains. 

Craniner. archbishop of Canterbury, was 
by the change of sovereigns pbteed In a 
juost perilous position. It is true Uiat du¬ 
ring the life of Henry VIII. Cranmer h.ad 
often and zealously exerted himself to pre¬ 
vent that monarch’s rage from beingfeltby 
tiio princess Wary. But Wary’s gratitude 
as a woman was but little security against 
her bigotry as a religionist; and any ser¬ 
vices that Cranmer had rendered her were 
likely enough to be forgotten. In considera¬ 
tion of the discouragements he had dealt to 
her religion In his character of champion 
I ns well as child of tlic reformation. No- 
' thing, probably, could have saved Cranmer 
but utter silence and resignation of hissoc, 
or Immediate emigration. But Cranmer 
was loo hearty and sincere in his love of the 
reformctl religion, and, pcrliaps, was also 
too confldentof his success, even now Hint 
Rome was backed by the power and zeal of 
' the queen, to be in any wise minded for 
cniveu silence or retreat. His enemiesper- 
cclvtiig that as yet he h.id met with nosig- 
! nal affronter iiijurj" from the queen, spread 
a report that he owed his s-afety and proba- 
' ble favour to his having promised to say 
I mass before Mary. Situated as Cranmer 
was, it would have been his wisest plan to 
have llslcimd to this insulting riTort with 
I contemptuous silence, and to have relied 
upon his well-earned character to refute 
the calumny to all whose judgement was of 
any real c^onsequcnce. But the archbishop 
thought otherwise,and helmsieiied to pub¬ 
lish a manifesto in which he gave the most 
unqualified contradiction to the report. 
Nay, he did not stop even here ; not content 
with vindicating himself, lie entered more 
generally into the matter, and thus gave 
his enemies that very handle against him 
which they so eagerly wished for. Hesaid, 
After contradicting the charge, that ‘as 
the devil was a liar from the beghmiiig,and 
the father of lies, he had at this time stir¬ 
red up his servants to persecute Christ and 
bis true religion ; that this Infernal spirit 
was now endeavouring to restore the Latin 


satl>faciory masses, a thing of his own In¬ 
vention and device; and in order to effect 
his purpose, had f.vlsely made use of his, 
Cmiinier’s name and authority and Cran- 
mor added, that ‘ the mass is not only 
witliout foundation in either the scriptures 
or tlie practice of the primitive rliurch, 
Init likewiscdiscoversa jil-ain contr.a<liction 
to antiquity and the inspired writings, and 
is, besides, replete with many horrid blas¬ 
phemies.* 

However much we may admire the penond 
character of Cranmer—though It was by no 
nu-ans without Us blcmlslios—it lsini]>o.ssi- 
bio for the most zealous and sincere Protes¬ 
tants to deny, that under the circumstances 
of tlie nation many of thepassages we have 
quoted were grossly offensive ; and equally 
impossible is it to deny that under Crannier's 
now personal circumstances lliey were as 
grossly and gnatnitously Impolitic. His 
enemies eagerly availed themselves of liis 
want of temper or of i>olicy, and used this 
really coarse and Inllatnmalory paper as a 
means by which to induce the queen to 
throw him Into prison for the share he had 
had In the usurpation of the lady Jane, 
about which he otherwise would probably 
have remained ujiqucstioncd. Merely ns the 
Protestant archbishop. Cranmer liad more 
than enough of enemies in the hotisc of 
peers to ensure his being found guilty, and 
he was sentenced to de.ath on the charge of 
high treason. He was not, however, as 
might liave been expected, immediately and 
ujion this sentence put to death, but com¬ 
mitted back to close custody, where lie was 
kept, as will soon be seen, for a still mure 
cruel doom. 

Every day made it more and more evi¬ 
dent that tlic Protestants had nothing to 
expectinit the utmost severitj of persecu¬ 
tion, and many even of tlie most eminent 
of tlieir I'reachcrs began t<* look abroad 
and to exile for saUty. I’eter M.artyr, 
who in the late prosperitj of the refonners 
had l)cen formally and witli much pressing 
Invited to England, now apj>!iod to tlie 
council for permission to return to his own 
country. At first the council seemed much 
inclined to refuse compliance with this 
reasonable request. But Gardiner, with a 
spirit which makes us the more regret that 
bigotry ever induced him to act less gene¬ 
rously, represented that as Peter had iieen 
invited to England by tlie government, his 
departure could not be opposed without 
the utmost national disgrace. Nor did 
Gardiner’s generosity end here ; having 
obtained Peter’s permission to leave tlic 
realm, he Bupplicd him with money to 
travel with. The hones of Peter Slartyr's 
wife were shortly afterwards torn from the 
grave at Oxford, and burled in a dunghill; 
and the university of Cambridge about tlie 
same time disgraced itself by exhuming 
the hon<€ of Bucerand Fagius, two eminent 
foreign reformers who had been buried 
there in the late reign. John A Lasco and 
his congregation wore now ordered to de¬ 
part the kingdom, and most of the foreign 
Protestants took so significant a hint and 
followed tlicin ; by which the Cfiuntry was 
deprived of its most skilful and induetriooi 



srtisAns just as they were giving a useful 
and extensive Impulse to its manufactures. 
The temper manifested by the court and 
the sudden departure of the foreign Pro¬ 
testants, greatly alarmed the protestants 
In general; and many of the English of that 
communion followed the example set them 
by their foreign brethren, and fled from a 
land which everything seemed to threaten 
with the most terrible and speedy troubles. 

The meeting of parliament by no means 
Improved the prospects of the protestants. 

It has already been remarked that, however 
completely the reformation might have 
seemed to be triumphant, there wjis some¬ 
thing like a moiety, at least, of the nation 
that was still In heart attached to the old 
faith. To these the court could add as 
practic.al friends that large body which in 
all times and In all countries is ready to 
Ride with tho dominant party; there was 
consequently no dilllculty experienced In 
getting such men returned to parliament 
n.R would be pliant tools In the hands of 
.Mary and her ministers. To tlic dismay of 
the protestants, though It would be to Im¬ 
peach tlicir sagacity should \vc say that it 
was to their surprise also, parliament was 
opened not by pr.jyer after tho reformed 
ordinance, but by the celebration of mass 
In the Latin tongue. Taylor, blshopof Lin¬ 
coln, more sincere, or at all events more 
courageous tli.an some of his brethren, ho¬ 
nestly refnsctl to kneel at this mass, and 
was In consequence very rudely assailed by 
some of the catholic xcalots, and at length 
actually thrust from the house. 

After following tho good example of the 
parliament of the last reign In passing an 
netby wlilch nil law of treason was lltnltcd 
to the statute of Edward III. and all law of 
felony to the law as It stood before 1 Hcnr>- 
Vin.,thc parliament pronounced the queen 
legitimate, annulled the divorce pronoun¬ 
ced tiy Cranmer between Catharine of Ar- 
raqon and Henry VIII.. and severely cen- 
snie<l Cranmer on account of that divorce. 
It. is a little singular that even the acute 
Iluine lias not noticed tho Inconsistency 
wtiii which Mar)’ by the vote of her parlia¬ 
ment, which in reality was ftcr vote .as the 
inenihers were her mere creatures, denied 
the Infallibility ami up.«ct thu decision of 
that holy see. the infaUihihty of which she 
proscribed to her sulijects on palu of the 
6 take ami the tar barrel I , 

Continuing in the same hopeful course, 
the parliament now at one fell swoop, and 
hy a single vote, rcpcnlcd ihuse staliUcs 
of Icitni K'licaril with respect to reUffion, 
u-hich Mary had ayain and again, and 
f/mes setai voluntarily, said that nothing 
should induce her to dUtnrbl 

Marv, who even in her llrst youth had no 
feminine beauty to boast, was consider.ably 
above tlilrty years of age, indeed fast aiv 
pro.achlng to forty, when she «'i 3 »^e"ded the 
throne; and when her parliament showed 
Its anxiety as to her marriage she her¬ 
self appeared to be f^lly as anxlnm. 
cvmrtijcy. nuiniiiis or 

whom she liberated from tho Tower at 
her prcos.sloii and created earl of Devon, 
was at Miat lime a very young man, aud 


possessed not only great perfection of 
manly beauty, but also, despite his long 
and dreary imprisonment, all those graces 
and accomplishments which ore so rarely 
to be acquired elsewhere than at court. 
The queen was so favourably Impressed by 
his manners and appearance, that she form¬ 
ed the idea of raising him to the dignity 
of her husband; and as her situation woxild 
have rendered any advances on his part 
presumptuous, she not only showed him 
all possible personal distinction, but even 
caused odlcial hints to be given to him of 
the favour with which he might hope for 
his highest aspirations being received. But 
Courtney was youngand romantic, and Mary 
was not only disagreeable in face and figure, 
and repulsive In manner, but was also very 
nearly old enough to be his mother, and he 
showed not the slightest Intention of pro¬ 
fiting by the amorous condescension of his 
sovereign. Enraged that he should neglect 
her, she was still more enraged when she 
discovered that he was a close attendant 
upon her sister ElirAbcth, then In her first 
flush of youth. The parliament, by an¬ 
nulling the divorce of Mary's mother, had 
virtually pronounced Elizabeth's illegiti¬ 
macy; and as Mary on discovering Court¬ 
ney's partiality to that princess exhibited 
extreme annoyance and laid her under great 
restriction, Elizabeth's friends beguTi to be 
seriously alanned for even her personal 
safety, especially as her atcachtnent to the 
reformed religion could not fail to increase 
the hatred called down upon her by tho 
attachment of Courtney to herself. 

Despairing of making any impression 
upon the youthful fancy of tho earl of 
Devon, Mary now bestowed a passing 
glance at the graver and more elderly at¬ 
tractions of the cardinal Polo. It Is true 
he was a cardinal, but ho had never taken 
priest's orders. He was a man of high 
character for wisdom and humanity, and 
yet had suffered much for his attachmetit 
to the catlioiic chtirch, of which on tho 
death of Pope Paul HI., he had nearly ob¬ 
tained the liighcsthonour; and his mother, 
that old countess of Salisbury who wjts so 
brutally beheaded by order of Henry VIII., 
had been a most kind and beloved gover¬ 
ness to Mary in her girlhood. But the car¬ 
dinal w.as somewhat too far advanced in 
life to please ilary, and it was, more¬ 
over, hinted to her hy her friends, that he 
was now too long habituated to a qmeC 
and Studious life to be able to reconcile 
himself to the glitter and hustle of the 
C 4 )ur 6 . But though she rejected Po c as a 
husband, she resolved to iiave the bencfli 
of his abilities as a minister, and she no- 
cordlngly sent assurances to Pope Julius 
HI. of her anxious desire to reconcile her 
kingdom to the holy see, and rcqucsti^ 
that cardinal Pole might be appointed le¬ 
gate to arrange that Important 
Charles V.. the emperor, who but a few 
years before was master of all Germany, 
h.ad recently met with severe 
in Germany and France, which latter 
country he was so obstinately by 

the duke of Guise, that he was ’engih 
ubiiged to retire with the remnant of 
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ilBDlrited army Into the Low Countries. 
Kar seeing and ambitious, Charles no 
sooner heard of the accession of 5Iar>' to 
ihe throne of England, tlian he formed the 
design of making the gain of that kingdom 
comi»cn8ate for tlie losses lie had sustained 
111 Wermany. His son Philip was a wldtiwcr, 
and though he wius only twenty-seven yeans 
of age, and eleven years Mary’s junior, tlie 
emperor determined to demand lier liaiid 
for his son, and sent over an agent for tliat 
purpose. If Mary had looked witli favour 
iipon Courtney’s person, and had felt a 
passing attachment excited by the mental 
endowments of cardinal Pole, Philip had 
the double recommendation of being a 
zealous catholic,and of her motlier’s family. 
Tims actuated by bigotry and by family 
feeling, and being, moreover, by no moans 
disinclined to matrimony, Mary gladly en- 
icrtnincd the proposal, and was seconded 
by the advice not only of Norfolk, Arundel, 
and Paget, but also of Gardiner, wlioso 
years, wisdom, and tiie porserutions lieliad 
endured for Catholicism had given him the 
greatest possible authority in lier opinion. 
Gardiner, at tlie same time, strongly and 
wisely dissuaded the queen from furtlicr 
proceeding In her enterprise of making 
innovations in religion. Ho well observed 
that an alliance with Spain was already 
more than sufllcicntly unpopular; that the 
parllainont, nmhlst all Its complaisance 
and evident desire to make all reasonaiilo 
concessions to the personal wislies ami 
feelings of the sovereign, nevcrtlielcss liad 
lately slinwn strong unwillingness to make 
any fartlier cnnce.'ssion to Home. lie ar¬ 
gued, too, lliat whereas any precipitate 
measures in religion just at tliis ilinewoiild 
greatly, perhaps even fatally, increase tlie 
popular prejudice against tlie Rpanisli al¬ 
liance, tiiat ailianco when once brougiit 
aJiout would, contrariwise, enable tlie 
queen, unresisted, to work her own will in 
the otlier and far more important measure. 
To the emperor Gardiner transmitted tlie 
s.ime reasonings, witli the additional Iiint 
tliat it was necessary that, ostensibly or tem- 
liorarily at least, the terms and conditions 
of tlie marriage should be sucli as to secure 
tlie favour of the English populace, by ap¬ 
pearing to be even more tlian fairly Lavour- 
ableto English interests. Tlie eniperor.who 
had a very higli opinion of Garditicr’s sa¬ 
gacity and judgement, not only assented to 
all that he advised, but even enforced his 
advice as to religious moderation, at least 
for that time, in his own private letters to 
.Mary. Heeven went still Lirther ; for being j 
iiifonned that Pole, the sincerity and fer¬ 
vour of wliose religious zeal not unfres 
quently triumphed over his great natural 
humanity, had sent Mary advice to proceed 
with rigour against open heresy, tlie em¬ 
peror detained Pole at tlie town of Dilling- 
lien, on the Danube, as be was on his way 
to England, lest hisprosence sliould pre¬ 
vent Mary from following his more paciQc 
and politic counsels. 

The parliament liaving openly expressed 
a dislike of Mary’s proposed marriage with 
a son of Spain, was dismissed, and Mary’s 
ministers had orders to press the matcli bn 


to a conclusion. Tlic convorailon, which 
had been Euinmoiicd at tiie same time hm 
llio parilameiit, was not contented with 
a general profe.sslon and cxhiliition of its 
attacbnient to tlie new order of tilings that 
.Mary liad so rajiidly introduced, but tlie 
catholic part of it lioldly volunteered to 
put the capital article between tliem and 
the catholics, trnnsubstantiatiun, intodis- 
jnitc. Tlie jirotestants argued, but could 
rarely be lieard llirougli tlie clamour raised 
by tlicir adversaries, wlio finally, being tiie 
majority, complacently voted tliat they liad 
clearly and decidedly triunijilied. Tliis 
triumpli —at least of voices and numbers, 
if not of fair argument — so elated the Uo- 
iiianists, tliat tlieysoon after renewed the 
disjmte at Oxford, and as if to show liow 
secure tliey licld ibcinselves to be of tlie 
victory, tliey caused Crannicr, Latimer, and 
Uidley to be conveyed tliitlicr nndor aguard 
to take tlieir parts in tlie delmte, wliicli 
ended, as maybe anticifiated, in tlie com¬ 
plete verbal triumpli of tlic catliolics. 

A.i). — Tiic cotnplaisanco of tlie par- 

llaincut, and tlie formal deiiatcson religion 
tiiat had been initiated liy Uonianist mem¬ 
bers of convociitioii, were merely prelu>ive 
to still fartlier and more sweeping altera¬ 
tions ill religion, wliich were made in defi¬ 
ance of all tliat tlie emiicror and the astute 
Gardiner could urge to the contrary. It is 
true— and tlie fact confirms wiiat we lirive 
more tlian once said as to tlie wide difTcr- 
cnce between tlie apparent and tlie real 
mimlier of prote.«tants existing dining the 
two previous reigns—tlie mere connivance 
of govemmeiitliad inniostparlsof lOnglaml 
snlllced to encourage tiie people toseta-sido 
tlie reformation in the most iiiiportantpar- 
ticulars. Ibit after tlic dismissal of pariia- 
ment, tlic new regulations of Mary, or 
ntlier her new cnaciinents of old aliu.«es, 
were everywiiore. oi>enly, and by foniial 
autiiority, carrleilintoe.xeculion. Masswas 
reestablished, tlirce-fouribs of the clergy¬ 
men, being attaclicd to reform principles, 
were turned out of tliclr livings, and ro- 
placed by zealous or secmtngly zealous 
Konianists, and marriage was once again 
deciared to be Incoinpatible with the liold- 
ing of any sacred ofilce. The oath of su¬ 
premacy was enjoined by the unrepented 
law of Henry VIII., but it was an instruc¬ 
tion to a commission which the queen now 
antlioriscd to see to the more perfect and 
speedy reestablishment of mass and tlio 
otlier ancient rKes, tliat clergymen sliouhl 
strictly lie proliibited from taking the oatli 
of supremacy on entering heiicflces. 

Wliilc Mary was tlius busieil in preparing 
the way for laying her kingdom once more 
at the feet of the hauglitypontilTs of Rome, 
tlie discontents tlius caused were still f.ir- 
ther increased liy the fears, some well foniui- 
cd and some vague, Imi no less powerful on 
tliat account, c.xcited in the public iiiiiid 
on account of tlie Spanisli match. On tlio 
part of the court, in coniplliinre witli the 
sagacious advice of Gardiner, great rare 
was taken to insert noOiing in theinarriage 
articles, wliieh were ptiblishoil, tliat could 
at all fairly be ileeiiied iiiifavounible le 
Englainl. 
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Thus it WAS stipulated, that though the) In cousequence, unsupported by Wyatt and 


title of king should be accorded to Philip, 
the administration should ho entirely In the 
queen ; that no nfllce whatever in the klng-^ 
doin should be tenable by a foreigner; that 
Btigllsh laws, customs,and privileges should 
rcinalD unaltered; that the queen should 
n«>t bo taken abroad by Philip without her 
own consent, nor any of her children with¬ 
out that of the nobility; that a jointure of 
Go.oooi. should be securely settled upon the 
queen: that iho male issue. If any,of the 
marriage should inherit not only l^ngland, 
imt also Burgundy and the Low Countries 
in any case, and that in the case of the 
death of Bon Carlos, son of Philip, such 
male issue of Philip and Mary should also 
inherit Spain, Sicily, Milan, and oU other 
the dominions of Philip. 

Everyday, however,Increased thcgencral 
dislikeof the j)Cople to the Sp.aiilsh match. 
The more prudent among even those who 
In principle were tlio most deeply and sin¬ 
cerely opposed to the contemplated mar¬ 
riage, did not. Indeed, see that the more 
anticipation of evil to come, and an antici¬ 
pation, too, which was quite opposed to 
the avowed purposes of the emperor and 
Philip, could warnint an open resistance. 
But the reasonable and the just arc seldojn 
tlie nmjoriiy where cither the feelings or 
tho Interc.cis of mankind arc very much 
aroused and appealed to; and a few mct» of 
some note wero soon found to place them¬ 
selves at the hc.id of the discontented, witli 
the avowed intention of appealing to arms 
ratlier than allowing themselves to become 
tlio bond-slavesof the Spaniard. Had France 
at tills eriilcal juncture taken advantage of 
Mary’s dilllrultlcs and wantof popularity, It 
is very probable that her reign would have 
ended here, and that her memory would 
liave been saveil from tho Indelible stains 
of mueh and loathsome cruelty. But the 
king of France, though at war with Philip, 
would lend no aid to .an English Insurrcc- 
lion. IVrhaps he felt that Mary, aided as 
she was certain to be by Spai n, would surely 
put down any attempts at insurrection, in 
which case, she, of course, would aid the 
emperor against France : and totUls niotlt e 
he may not unreasonahly be supposed to 
have added that feeling for tho nglits of 

sovereignty over subjects, which even the 
hostility of sovereigns can rarely b.anlsn 
from their hearts. From whatcTcr motives, 
however, the king of France did refuse to 
aid the English In their proposed rc.^ stance 
to their sovereign's alliance with 1 hilip of 
Spain. But this did not damp the eniliu- 

Blasm of tho leading 
Siianish alliance. SlrThonias Wyatt offered 
to raise and hc.ad the malcontents of Kent, 
and sir Peter Carew those of Devonshire, 
and tliey persuaded the duke of Suffolk to 
raise themidland counties, by assuring liitn 
tliat their chief object "iis to reinvest t ie 
lady Jane with the crown. A time was ftxt d 
for the slniulianeousaction of these leaders, 
and lind the compact .been punctually kept, 
K Is more than probable that the entcri.r.se 
would have been fully successful. But sir 
Peter Carew. In his exceeding eagerness, 
rose before the api'olntcd time, and being 


the duke of Suffolk, was beaten at the ilrat 
onset by the earl of Bedford, and with dlfil- 
culty made his escape to Prance. SuffoU^ 
on hearing of Carew’s failure and flight, 
left towu accompanied by his brolhers.lord 
Thomas and sir Leonai^ Gray, and pro¬ 
ceeded to the counties of Wanvick and 
I.eicester, where his chief Influence lay. 
But he was hotly pursued by a party of 
horse under the earl of Huntingdon, and 
being overtaken before he could raise suffi¬ 
cient force for resistance, was obliged to 
disperse his few followers and conceal him¬ 
self. Accident or treachery soon discovered 
his hiding place, and he was sent under an 
escort to London. Wyatt. In the mean¬ 
time, raised tho standard of revolt at Maid¬ 
stone. In Kent, where ho Issued a passionate 
proclamation, inviting the people to aid him 
in removing evil counsellors from about the 
queen, and to prevent the utter ruin of the 
nation which must needs follow the com¬ 
pletion of the Spanish match. Great num¬ 
bers of persons joined him, and among them 
some catholics, as he had dexterously omit¬ 
ted from bis proclamation all mention of 
relig-ion. The duke of Norfolk, at the head 
of tbequeen's guards and some other troops, 
reinforced by five hundred Londoners under 
llie command of Brett, marched against the 
rebels and came up with them at Roches¬ 
ter. Here sirGcorgc Harper, who had been 
with Wyatt, i«rctended to desert to tho 
duke, but quickly returned to Wyatt carry- 
Ingwithhlm Brett and liis Londoners,upon 
whom sir George's eloquence so wrought, 
that they professed their prefercnceof death 
to aiding in the enslavement of their coun¬ 
try. Norfolk, fearing that tills desertion 
might mislead the rest of his force, now 
retreated, and Wyatt marched to South¬ 
wark, whence he sent to demand that the 
Tower should be placed in his hands, that 
the queen should free tho nation from all 
terror of Spanish tyranny by marrying an 
Englishmen, and that four councillors 
should foribwitli be placed in his hands as 
hostages for the performance of these con¬ 
ditions. 

Willie Wyatt w.as wasting his time In 
sending this demand and awaiting a reply, 
Norfolk had secured London bridge, and 
liad taken effectual steps to overawe the 
Londoners and prevent tlicm from joining 
Wyatt. Perceiving hiserror when too late, 
Wyatt now inarched to Kingston, where he 
crossed the river, and made his way unre¬ 
sisted Into >Vcstminstcr. Here, however, 
his followers rapidly deserted him, and lie 
was encountered and seized In the Strand, 
near Temple-bar. by sir Morris Berkeley. 
Vast numbers of the deluded countrymen 
were at the same time seized, and as the 
queen's rage was proportioned to the fear 
and peril to which she had been subjcctcu, 
the executions that followed were horribly 
iiuiDcrous. It is sald» that not 1688 than 
four hundred of the captured wretches were 
nut to death in cold blood; four hundred 
!ni>rc wore condemned^ hut being led bewre 
thcaucen with h?^ltcrson their necks, thn^ 
to her and implored hcrgnice, which 
was granted, Wyatt, the prime mover ol 
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this revolt, was executed, as a matter of 
course. Od the scaffold he took care to 
exonerate. In the most unequivocal terms, 
from alt participation or even knowledgeof 
his proceedings, the lady Elixabetli and the 
ejirl of Devon, whom Slary's jealous hatred 
had endeavoured to connect with this ill* 
Blarrcd and ill-managed revolt. Tliey were 
bf)tli seized and strictly examined by tl>e 
coutjcil, hut Wyatt’s manly and precise de¬ 
claration defeated whatever intent tliore 
might have heoii to employ false witnesses 
to convict them with ln.« r;isli proceedings. 
But though Mary wu.s tlius prevented from 
proceeding to ilie last extremity against 
them, she sent Elizabeth under strict sur¬ 
veillance to Woodstock, asid the carl of 
Devon to Pothcrlngay castle. To Ellza- 
betli, Indeed, Immediate release was offered 
on condition of her accej>ting the hand i>f 
the duke of Savoy, and thus relieving her 
sister from her presence in the kingdom; 
but Elizabeth knew how to ‘ bide lier 
time,’ and she quietly, Imt positively, re¬ 
fused ilic i>roffcred alliatice. 

' All tills time lord Guildford Dudley and 
the lady Jane had remained Imi'i isoned, 
but unmolested and unnoticed. Tiie time 
wlilcli had elapsed without any proceedings 
being taken against them, beyond tlieir 
mere conllnement, led everyone to sui>- 
l'r>sc that their youth, and the olivious re¬ 
straint under which tlicy had acted, had 
determined Mary not to punish them be¬ 
yond imprisonment, and tliat she would 
terminate even that when she safely could 
do so. But the Imprudent, nay, the situa¬ 
tion of his daugiitcrandher husband being 
considered, the wicked connection of the 
dukeofSuffolk with Wyatt’s revolt, aroused 
In Mary that suspicion whicli was no less 
fatal to its objects Ilian her bigotry. J.ane 
now anew appeared to lierin the ciiaracter 
of a competitor for the throne. Tliat slie 
was not wilfully so, that slic was so closely 
confined tliat she could not by any possi¬ 
bility correspond with the disaffected, were 
arguments to whicli M.ary attaclied no im¬ 
portance. To her it was enough that tins 
innocent creature, even now a mere girl 
and wishing for nothing so muchasilie 
quiet and studious moral life in wliich lier 
earlier girllioud had been passed, might 
possibly be made the pretext for future re¬ 
volt. The lord Guildford Dudley ami lady 
Jane were, consequently, warned tliat the 
day was fixed for their execution. Subse¬ 
quently the queen bestowed the cruel 
mercy of a reprieve for three d.iys, on tlic 
l>le.a that slic did not wisli, while inflicting 
bodily death on Jane, to jicril her eternal 
salvation. The unhappy indy was, there¬ 
fore, during the short remnant of her life 
Importuned and.annoyed by catholic priests, 
wlio were sent by the queen to endeavour 
to convert her to their faftli. But she skil¬ 
fully and coolly used all the arguments tlien 
In use to defend the reformed faitli, and 
even wrote a Greek letter to her sister. aU- 
juriug her to persevere In tlie true faith 
whatever perils niightenviron her. 

It was at first Intended to behead both 
the prisoners at the same time and on tlic 
ftaiue scaffold. Ou reflection, motives of 
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policy caused the queen to alter this dtv 
terinlnation ; and it was ordered tliat the 
lord Guildford should first be executed on 
Tower-hill, and the lady Jane shortly after- ' 
wards within the precincts of the Tower, 
wliere shewas confined. 

On the morning appointed for the ex¬ 
ecution, lord Guildford sent to his young 
and unfortunate wife, and requested an 
Interview to Uke an earthly farewell; but 
Jane, with a more masculine and self-pos¬ 
sessed prudence, declined it.on tlie ground 
that their approaching fate roiuircd the 
full nttcntlon of each, and that their brief 
and bloody separation on earth would bo 
followed by an eternal union. From her 
prison window the lady Jane .saw her youth¬ 
ful husband led out to execution, and 
.shortly afterwards saw his headless body 
brought hack in a common cart. Even 
Ibis s;id spectacle, Instead of shaking her 
firmness, did hut the more confirm and 
strengthen a constancy which was founded 
not upon mere constitution, but upon long, 
serious, and hcaltliy study. 

Her own dread hour had at length ar¬ 
rived, and sir John Sage, the constable of 
the Tower, on summoning her to the 
scaffold, begged her to bestow some gift 
ujMin him whicii he mlghi keep as a per¬ 
petual incniorial of lier. She gave him her 
tables in which, on seeing the dead body 
of lier liusband, she had written a .sentence 
In Greek, Eatin, and English, to tlie effect 
Diat though human justice wasag.iinst Iicr 
husband's body, the divine merey would bo 
favourable to his soul: that, for herself, if 
her fault deserved punishment, lier youth, 
at least, and her Imprudence, were worthy 
of excuse, and that she trusted furf.uvour 
to God and to posterity. 

On the scaffold she blamed herself not for ' 
ever having wished for the crown, but for ' 
not having llniily rcfusnl to act upon tho 
wishes of oiliers in reaching at It. She 
confessed hcr>eif worthy of death, and, 
being disrobed by her female attendants, 
ctilmly and unshrinkingly submitted lier- 
self to her fatal iloom. 

The duke of Suffolk and lord Tlmmns 
Gray were shortly aftenvards executed fur 
their share In Wyatt's revolt. Sir Nlrhol.-is 
Throgmorton was tried in Guildhall for the 
♦ame offence, but there being little or no 
evidence against him, his eloquent and 
.acute defence led the jury to acquit him. 
Witli an arbitrary and insolent stretch of 
prerogative that now seems almost Incre¬ 
dible, Mary, enraged at the acquittal, tiot 
only recommitted sir Nicholas to the Tower, 
where slie kept him for a considerable time, 
but she even had tho jury sent to prison, 
and Qned from one to two thousand i>ounds 
each 1 The end she had In view in this 
abominably tyrannous conduct, however, 
was fully achieved. Thenceforth jurors 
were little prone to acquit the imbuiqiy gen¬ 
tlemen, wlio, no matter how loosely, were 
charged with participation in the affair of 
Wyatt. Many were c«)iidcmiiod merely in 
coiiscciuciice of the terrors of their jurors, 
and among them was sir John Throgmor¬ 
ton, brotlier to sir Nichol.as. Arrests took 
place every day, thcTowerand oilier place* 
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of cnnflneincnt were flllcd with nobles and 
gentlemen, whose offence was that they 
chanced to be popular; the affection of the 


people being a deadly offence to the queen, 
who felt that she was loathed by them, and 
who felt 80 little secure against a new out¬ 
break, that she sent out commissioners to 
disarm them, and lay up the seized anus in 
her strong holds. 

In the midst of this gloomy state of 
things, the parliament was called upon to 
Invest the qviecn with the power which had 
formerly been granted to her father, of dis¬ 
posing of the crown at her decease. Gar¬ 
diner took care to dwell uiK>n the prece¬ 
dent afforded by the power given to Henry 
VIII., and he had little fear uf success l>e- 
caiise, independent of the general terror 
caused by tlie queen’s merciless and san¬ 
guinary proceeding's, the good will of nu¬ 
merous members of parliament had been 
purchased by the distribution of four hun¬ 
dred thousand crowns, which the emperor 
had sent over for that purpose. 

But neither terror nor purchased com¬ 
plaisance could blind the house to the 
facts, that the queen detested EUz.'ibctli,. 
and that the legitimacy of the <(ueen must 
imply the bastardy of Elizabeth. The 
manner, too, in which Gardiner in the 
course of ills speech avoided mentioning 
Elizabeth, excepting n>erely as ‘the lady 
Elizabeth,* and witiiout styling her the 
queen's sister, confirmed the suspicion that, 
i once invested with tlie power which she 
now clnlmeil, the <iuccn would declare Eli- 
zabetl) illegitimate, and by making a will, 
be«iueathlng the throne to Ptiilip, h:md 
over the nation to all that .Spanish tyranny 
of which such terrible anticipations hud 
been and still were entertained. 

As If to strengthen all other grounds of 
suspicion of Mark's Intention, the hireling.^ 
and parasites of Philip were just now, as 
zealously a.s imprudently, busy In dwelling 
upon Philip’s <lcsccnt from the house of 
I,aucnster, ntid representing him —taking 
■ Elizabeth's bastardy asn matter of course— 
as the next heir to Mary by right of descent. 

Great then as, from fear or favour, was 
the desire of the whole parliament to gra¬ 
tify the queen, the dcterininntion not to 
throw the nation bound and blindfolded 
Into tlie Iiands of the Spaniard was still 
greater. They not only refused to pass the 
bill to give Mary the power towill away the 
throne, but when another bill was intro¬ 
duced to make it treasonable to Imagine or 
attempt tlie death of the queen’s husband 
while she lived, they coolly laid It aside; 
and tliat Philip might not be led to com- 
i plete the marriage by auy lingering hope 
of possessing any authority in the nation 
which was unhappy enough to have Mary 
for its queen, the house passed a law enact¬ 
ing, ‘That her majesty, as their only queen, 
should solely and as a sole queen enjoy the 
crown and sovereignty of lier realms, with 
all the precmlnences,dlgnitles, and rights 
thereto belonging. In as large and ample a 
niaiuior after her marriage as before, with¬ 
out any title or claim accruing to tlie prince 
of Spain, either as tenant by courtesy of the 
realm or by any other means.’ 


Haring tbus, as far as was In their power, 
limited and discouraged the dangerous am¬ 
bition of the cruel and bigoted Philip, the 
parliament passed the ratiacatlon of the 
articles of marriage, which. Indeed, were 
drawn so favourably to England, that no 
reasonable objection could hare b^n made 
to them. 

As nothing more could be extorted or 
bribed from parliament with respect to the 
queen’s marriage, its attention was now 
directed to matters connected with reli^ou. 
The bishopric of Durham, which had been 
divided in the relgu of Edward, and which 
by an arbitrary edict of the queen had al¬ 
ready been re-conferred upon Tonstal, was 
now re-erected by act of parliament. Some 
bills were also introduce for revising the 
laws against LoUardy, erroneous preaching, 
and heresy in general, and for the suppres¬ 
sion of books conminlng heterodox opi¬ 
nions. But here again, to its credit, the 
I>arliament was both discriminating and 
Arm; the bills were thrown out; and the 
queen perceiving that neither Philip's gold ' 
nor the terrorsof her more sangulnar}’con -1 
duct could make this parliament, at least, 
sufficiently pliant and slavish for ber pur¬ 
poses, she suddenly and sullenly dis¬ 
solved It. 

CHAPTER XLV, 

77je lieign o/Mauy {eonliuued). 

Mary's age, and some consciousness per¬ 
haps of the addition made by her tem¬ 
per to the natural homeliness of her fea¬ 
tures, had tended to make the acquisition 
of a young and illustrious husband all the 
more eagerly desired, for its very improba¬ 
bility; and though she had seen only the 
jKirtrait of her future husband, she had con¬ 
trived to become so enamoured of him, that 
when the prcllminarlesof thcmarrlage were 
all arranged, and the arrival of the prince 
was hourly expected, every delay and every 
obstacle Irritated her almost to phronzy 
Though as a matter of ambition Philip woa 
very desirous of the match, ns a simple mat¬ 
ter of love he was, at the very least, indif¬ 
ferent ; and even the proverbial hauteurand 
solemnity of the Spauish character could 
not sufficiently .account for thecold neglect 
which caused him to forbear from even fa¬ 
vouring liis future wife and queen with a 
letter, to account for delays which, in spite 
of ber doating fondness, Mary could not hut 
believe that the prince might easily have 
put an end to had his impatience been at 
all equal toberown. From blaming Philip, 
the impatient fondness so rore as well as so 
unbecoming at her advanced period of life, 
caused her to turn her resentment against 
her subjects, to xvhose opposition she chose 
to impute that Indifference on the part of ' 
the prince, which really arose from dislike 
of her repulsive and prematurely aged per¬ 
son. A circumstance now occurred which 
greatly Increased the queen's anger against 
her subjects, and which probably, in so sul¬ 
len and resentful a nature .os hers, did much 
to fan into a flame that fierce bigotry which 
subsequently lit the fires of persecution In 
every county in England, oiid left scarcely 
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t village without its ninrtyr and its mourn¬ 
ing. A squadron had been dtted out, and 
the command was given toIiOrdEHlngliam, 
to convoy the prince to England ; but so 
unpopular was the service.and such strong 
symptoms appeared of a determined spirit 
of mutiny among the sailors, that lord Ef¬ 
fingham franki} I:5formed the queen that 
ho did not tltiiik the prince would be safe 
in their hands, and the squadron was at 
once disbanded. 13ut this measure, though 
Indispensably necessary uj»der the circum¬ 
stances, brought no peace to the mind of 
tlie queen, for she now dreaded not merely 
the Inevitable dangers of the sea, but also 
that her husband should be Intercepted by 
the French fleet. Tiie slightest rumour so 
hclghtctied her self-torturing, that she was 
frequently thrown Into convulslona;and not 
merely was her bodily health affected in tlic 
most injurious degree, but even her mind 
began to be affected to a very perceptible ex¬ 
tent. Hypochondriac and pitiably nervous, 
she became painfully conscious of her want 
of beauty; though, with the usual sclMiat- 
tery, she ascribed the repulsive aspect |>rc- 
sented to her by J>cr unflattering mirror 
wholly to herrecent sufferings. From being 
frantically Impatient for the arrival of Phl- 
ilp, the unhappy queen now l>ecame des¬ 
ponding, and dreaded lest on his arrival lie 
sliould find her displeasing. 

At length the object of so many hopes 
and fears arrived; the inarriagc was pul>- 
llcly and with great pomp perfonned at 
Winchester; and when I'lillip bad made a 
public entry into Enndon, and dazxled the 
eyes of the gazers with the immense riches 
he had brought over, Mar>' hurried him 
away to the comparative seclusion of Wind¬ 
sor. This seclusion admirably suited the 
prince, whose behaviour, from the day of 
Ills arrival, was as well calculated as tliough 
It liad been purposely Inteiided, to condnn 
all the unfavourable opinions that bad been 
formed of him. In his manner he was dis¬ 
tant, not with shyness but with overween¬ 
ing disdain ; and tlio bravest and wisest of 
the oldest nobility of England had the ; 
mortification to see him pass tbcin without i 
manifesting by glance, word, or gesture, ( 
that he was conscious of tlieir respect, salu- i 
tatlons, or even their presence. The un- i 
avoidably wearisome etiquette of court w.u i 
now so much Increased by Spanish formali- i 
ties, that both Philip and Mary may .almost ( 
be said to have l)een Inacessilde. This cir- j 
cumsl;uicc, however disgusiljig to her sulv i 
jects, was in tlte highest degree pleasing to i 
the queen; having at length possessed her- ? 
self of her husband, she was unwilling that j 
any oue should share his company with licr i 
for a moment. More like a love-sick girl I 
than a hard-featured and hard-hc.arted wo- I 
man of forty, she couM not l)ear the prince c 
to be out of Imr sigtit; his shortest absence i 
annoyed her, and If he showed the com- i 
nionest courtesy to any of the court ladies t 
her jealousy Avas Instuntly shown to iiiin’ s 
and her resentni^it to the fair who had a 
been so unfortunate as to be honoured with l 
his bare civility. 3 

The womanly observation of Mary soon t 
convinced her that the only way to Philip’s t 


>- heart was to gratify bis ambition : .and sbe 
d was abundantly ready to jnircliase bis love, 
I, or the sembl.incc of It. even at the iiri ce of 
0 the total sacriflc'c of the liberties and lute- 
? rests of the whole English ].eoplc. By 
t means of Ganllner she used both fear and 

- hope, both power and gold, to get members 
t returned in her entire interests to a new 
s parliament which sbe now suniinoned; and 
t the returns were such as to promise that 

I In the existing temper of the nation, which 

- had not yet forgotten the sanguinary pu- 
f nishment of the revolt under Wyatt, she 

might safely make her next great onward 

» movement towards the entire restoration of 

■ Catholicism .and the establishment of her 
I own absolute power. 

I Cardinal Pole, wlio was now In riandcr« 
Invested with the olllcc of lecatc, only 
awaited the removal of the.attainder passed 
against him in the reign of Henrj' VIII. 
“nic parliament rc.'ulily i>assed an act for 
that purpose, and tlie legate linmodlately 
to England, avlicti, after waiting on 
Philip and Mary, he presented himself to 
parliament, and formally invited the Eng¬ 
lish nation to reconcile Itself to the hoiv 
see from which, said the leeate.lt had beeii 
SO long and so uuli;u)i>ily Si'i>arat<’d. 

The well-trained parliament readily ac¬ 
knowledged and professed to deplore the 
defection of England, and presented an .ad¬ 
dress to Philip and Mary, eniieaiing tJiem, 
« being uninfected by the gencnii guilt, to 
Intercede with the holy father for their for- 
giteness, .and .at llic same thno decl.ired 
their Intention to rep«>ni all laws that were 
prejudicial to the eburrh (^f Borne Tlic le¬ 
gate rc.adily gave absolution to the parlia¬ 
ment and people of England, and roreived 
them into the communion of Bome: and 
pope Julius nr., with grave and hitter 
morkery, observed, wlien the formal thanks 
of the nation were conveyed to bim. that 
the English had a sti-ange notion of things 
thus to thank him for doing what he ought 
In fact to thank tlietn for letting him do 

It must not he suppoiKHi that though tlic 

noblhiy .and gentry In parliament.assemhled 

thus re.adily and erouchingly laid England 
oiiec .aeaui at the feet of tlie Boman p.nitiff 
hat they Avere prepared fully to undoal 
that Henry h.ad done, Indifforent.as to ilio 
nuide of f.ajth presrril)ed to the multitude, 
they had not an obj^rtion to make thissnd 
den and sweeping retransfer of the spiritual 
authority over England. But before they 
AA-ould consent to that transfer of siiii itiial 
auuiurjty, (hey oUainod from IJcuno, nsM ell 
as from iho ^juociu the n\o<l positive nssur- 
.ances that the chunh property, snatrlied 
from tlte church and divided among laymen 
by Henry, should not be Interfered Avith, 
but sliould remain uudi.sturbed In the hands 
of its lay possessors. Tlic parliament,also, 
n the very act by AA-hich it restoro.l the 
popes spiritual authority, enacted that all 
marriages contracted during the English 
separation from Home should remain valid 
and also Inserted a clause AA hich secured ali 
holders of church lands in their pos.-esslon . 
and ilie convocation iircscnicd a petition to 
the pope to the same cirei’t, lo avIiioIi iietl- 
tion the legate g*vc an allinuaiiveaiisAvcr 
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Bigoted and arliltrary ns Mnr>' confessedly 
was. It appeared that she could not fully 
restore, even temporarily, the power of 
Romo. 

The sentence had Irrevocably gone forth 
against that grasping and greedy despot* 
Ism ; and though the accidental occurrence 
of a fiercely and coldly cruel bigot. In the 
person <if Mary, being seated upon the 
throne, gave back for a time to Rome the 
spiritual jurisdiction, and the power to dic¬ 
tate and tyrannise in spiritual affairs, all the 
power and zeal of that bigot could not re¬ 
possess the church of the lands which had 
become lay property. When Polo arrived 
In England he received hiformatlon, amply 
conilrmcd by his own observations, which 
Induced him without further struggle to 
agree to tlic formal and complete settle¬ 
ment of the lands, of which W'c'havc above 
given an account. 

Perhaps no greater misfortune conld 
have occurred to Etigland than this very 
cession In form, by the pope, of the right 
of tho laity to the lands of which they liad 
possessed themselves at the expense of the 
church. Had Rome attempted to resume 
tho solid property, as well ns tho spiritual 
rights, of the church, considerations of in¬ 
terest in the former would have caused the 
nobility and gentry to hesitate about sur¬ 
rendering tho latter; but having secured 
their own property, the great were easily 
.ndneed to hand over tlichulk of thopo<)|)lo 
to a spiritual tyranny which (hey flattered 
themselves that they would notsuffer from. 
The vile old laws against heresy, which the 
former parliament had honestly and Indlg- 
notJtly rejected, were now re-enacted ; sta¬ 
tutes were passed for punishing ‘ seditious 
words or rumours,’ and It was made trea¬ 
son to Imagine or to attempt the life of 
Philip during that of the queen, which, 
also, tho former parliament had refused. 

But, amidst all this disgusting syco¬ 
phancy, even tills complaisant parliament 
had still some English senseof reserve, ami 
resisted every attempt of the queen to get 
her hushaiul declared presuiiiptivc heir to 
the crown. Intrusted with tlic administra¬ 
tion, or even honoured with a coronation. 
Tlicsameantl-Spanish feeling which cau«cd 
the firmness of parliament on those points, 
also caused It to rc^^se all subsidy In sup¬ 
port of the emperor. In the war which he 
was still carrying on against France. These 
very plain Indications of tho feelings of the 
nation towards himself personally caused 
Philip, not indeed to lay aside his nion)se 
and impolitic hauteur, for that was part and 
parcel of his nature, and as Inseparable from 
his existence ns the mere act of breathing, 
but to endeavour to diminish his unpopu¬ 
larity by procuring the rcle:ise of sovend 
distinguished prisoners, confined eltherfor 
actual offenre agalirst the court, or for the 
auasi ofTcnce of being agreeable to the peo- 
nle The most lllustrlousof these prisoners 
was the Indy Elizabeth; and nothing that 
Philip could have done could have l>een 
more pleasing to the nation than his re- 
caslng that princess, and pnitcctlng her 
from tho petty hut no less aiinoj ing spite- 
fulness of her sister. 


About the same time, Phlllp*a politic (d- 
terventlon also gave liberty to the lord 
Henry Dudley, sir George Harper, sir Nicho¬ 
las Throgmorton, sir Edumnd Warner, sir 
William St. Loe, and sir Nicholas Arnold, 
together with Harrington and Tremaine, 
The earl of Devonshire also was released 
from Fotheringay castle, and allowed to 
go abroad, but be only reached Padua when 
he was poisoned, and the popular rumour 
and belief ascribed the murder to the Im¬ 
perialists, 

Bafiled In her endeavours to get her hus¬ 
band declared her heir presumptive, the 
queen became more than ever anxious for 
the honours of matenilty, of the approach 
of which she at length Imagined that sha 
felt the symptoms. She was publicly de¬ 
clared to be pregnant, and Bonner, bishop 
of London, ordered publlcprayersto be put 
up, that tho young prince—for the catho¬ 
lics chose to consider not merely the prog- 
n.ancy of the queen, but even tho sex of the 
child, a matter perfectly settled 1 — might 
be beautiful, strong, andwltty. The people 
In general, however, nvanlfested a provok¬ 
ing Incredulity even as to tho pregnancy of 
the queen, whose age and haggard aspect 
certainly promised no very numerous off¬ 
spring : and the people’s Incredulity wjis 
shortly afterwards justlQed, it proving that 
the queen h.ad been mlst.aken by the Inci¬ 
pient symptoms of dropsy. To tho la.'»t 
possible moment, however, Philip and his 
friends concealed the truth, and Philip was 
thus cnable<l to get himself appointed pro¬ 
tector during the minority, should the chlbl 
survive and the queen die. Finding that 
this was the utmost concession that could 
at present be wrung from the parliament, 
and trusting that It miglitbygoodman.ag«>' 
n»ent be made prodtictlvc <*f more at soiuo 
future time, the queen now dissolved tlio 
parliament. 

A,D. — The dissolution of parlia¬ 
ment was marked by an occurrcnco which 
of Itself would be sullicient to indicate 
tho despotic character of the times. Some 
members «)f tho commons' house, unwilling 
to agree to the slavish complaisance com¬ 
monly shown by the majority, and yet, as a 
minority, quite tinable to stem the tide, 
came to the resolution to secede from their 
attendance. No sooner was the parliament 
dissolved than tliese members were In- 
dictetl In (he king’s bench. Six of them, 
terrified at the mere thought of a contest 
with the powerful and vindictive queen, 
made the requisite submissions and ob¬ 
tained pardon; and the remainder exer¬ 
cised their right of traverse, thereby so long 
postponing the trial that the queen's de.aiU 
put an end to the nffair altogether. Gar¬ 
diner's success in bringing about the Spa¬ 
nish match to which the nation had been 
so averse, and the tact and ze.al for the 
queen's service which be had shown In his 
Uc.xterous management of the house of 
commons, made him now more th.an ever a 
weighty authority, not only with the queen 
but with the catholic party In general It 
ts singular enough, as Hume well remarks, 
that though this very learned prelate wna 
far less zealous upon points of taeoloujr 
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than cardinal Pule, yet, while the mild tem¬ 
per of the latter allayed and clmstonod his 
tendency towards bigotry, the sterner and 
hardier character of the former caused him 
to look upon the free judgement of the 
' commonalty as a presumption which it be¬ 
hoved the rulers of the land to put down, 
even by the severest ajid most unsparing 
resort to persecution. For some time It 
was doubtful whether the milder course, 
recommended as politic by Pole, or the 
sterner course, advocated as essentially ne¬ 
cessary by Gardiner, would prevail. But 
Gardiner had the great advantage of advo¬ 
cating the system which was the most In 
accordance with the cruel and bigoted tem¬ 
per of both Philip and Mary; and Pole 
bad the mortifleation not only of being 
vanquished by bis opponent, but also of 
seeing full and terrible license aiid freedom 
given to the liitherto partially restrained 
demons of persecution. 

Having determined the queen and court 
to a course of severity, Gardiner had no 
difllculty in persuading them that it was 
politic to select the first victims from among 
the eminent for learning or authority, or 
both ; and llogers, prebendary of St. Paul's, 
a man still moro remarkable for virtue and 
learning than forhls eminence in the church 
and in the reformed party, had the melan¬ 
choly honour of being singled out as the 
first victim. As instances of conversion 
were even more sought after by Gardiner 
than punlsliment, tliere was probablv yet 
another reason why llogers was selected f<ir 
the first prosecution. He had a wife and 
tejj children, and was remarkable for his 
afl!ectlon both as a father and asa husband; 
and there was every probability that ten¬ 
derness for them might lead him to avoid, 
by apostacy, a danger which otherwise he 
might have been expected to brave. But 
If Gardiner really reasoned thus, ho wa.s 
greatly mistaken. Rogers not only refused 
to recant an lota of Iiis opinions at what 
was cjtlled his trial, but even after the fatal 
sentence of burning was passed u|>on him 
he still preserved such an e<iunblc frame «)f 
mind, that when the fatal hour arrivcfl his 
gaolers actually had to awaken him from a i 
sweet sound sleep to proceed to the stake 1 
Such courage might, one would suppose ! 
have disarmed even the wrath of bigotry * i 
but Gardiner, when the condemned man ' 
asked permission to have a parting inter- I 
view with his wife, brutally and scomimly < 
replied, that Rogers, being a priest, could I 
not possibly have a wife I Rogers was c 
burned at Smithflcld, and the flames that 5 
consumed him may be sjiid to have kindled r 
a\^st and moving pile that swallowed up ;i 
suuerers of both sexes, and of nearly all I 
ages, ill every county in England. 

Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, was tried at r 
the sajjie time wUb Rogers, and was also I n 
condemned to the stake, but, with a refine- v 

Snm.SSrr “ot executed at n 

Smlthfleld, though tried in London, but a 

^ purpose into liis own diocese, a 
that his agonies and death tn the midst of fi 

labours of piety and li 
Strike terror Into the hearts of ills Hock, h 


1 - Hooper, however, turned what liis enemies 
is intended for an aggravation of his fate Into 
u a consolation, and an opportunity of giTing 
n to those whom lie had long and faithfully 
e taught, a parting proof of the sincerity of 
j- his teachings, and of the efficacy of genuine 
I, religion to uphold itssincerebelievers even 

g under the most terrible agonies thatVuth- 
t less and mistaken man, in his pride of 
:, fierceness, can inflict upon his fellow worm 
e And terrible, even beyond the usual terrors 
of these abominable scenes, M-ere the 
t tortures of the martyred Hooper. Tlic 
^ faggots provided for his execution were too 
1 green to kindle rapidly, and, a high wind 
- blowing at the time, the flames played 
j around his lower limbs without being able 
r to fasten upon the vital parts. One of his 
t hands dropped off, and with the other he 
I continued to beat his breast, praying to 
I heaven and exhorting the pitying specta- 
tord, until his swollt^n tongue could no 
; longer perform Its ofllce; and it was three 
> quarters of an hour before his tortures were 
I at an end. Of the courage and sincerity of 
' Hooper there is striking evidence In tho 
fart that the queen's pardon was placed 
f>efore him on a stool after lie was tied to 
tho stake, but he ordered it to be removed 
preferring the direst torture with sincerity 
to safety with apostacy. 

Sanders, burned at Coventry, also had 
the queen's pardon offered to iiini. and he 
also rejected It, embi-acing tlie slake and | 
exclaiming. We have tho cross of Cliri.«-t I 
^yelcomc everlasting life.' Taylor, the 
clergyman of Hadley, In Hertfordshire, was 
burned at that place, in the i>resenre of his 
parishioners. When tied to the stake he 
began to pray In English, whicli s«* enraged 
his guards, that, bidding him speak Latin, 
they struck him so violently on the licad 
with their halberts, that he died on the ) 
instant, and was spared tlie lingering ago¬ 
nies prepared for him. “ 

Rhilpot, archdeacon of Wlnrhcster had 
very greatly distinguished himself by his 
zeal for |>rotestaniism. On one occasion 
being engaged in a controversy with an 
Arian, the zeal of tho arcluleacon so far got 
the a.scendancy over his good manners, that 
heaetuallyspatln tho Arlan's face. Sub- 
se<nionily, and when he might liavc been 
expected to have repented on relicction of 
what he had done in tlic licat of p.assion. 
he published a formal justification of his 
conduct, in which he said tliat ho felt 
bound to give that strong proof of tho 
dete.'itation of his opponent's blasphemy 
So impeinous aman w.as not likely to escape 
notice in the persecution that now raged 
and lie was brought to trial for heresy and 
burned to dcatli In Smithfield. 

If Gardiner was the person to whom tho 
persecution chiefly owed Its cominenre- 
meiit, It was Bonner, bish.ip of London, 
nho c.irTied It on with the coarsest ar d 
most unrelenting barbarity. Apart fr^m 
all mere bigotry, this singularly brutal man 
appeared to derive positive sensual grati¬ 
fication from the an of lunicting torture 
He occasionally, when he had prlsonert 
Vi ^^'••nin.’iiion wbodidnot answer to 
his satisfacii jii. would have ihem strlppcnj 
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nnd-nog chem witi) his own hand. Korwas argument with a priest, in the coorse-ol 
OTC!! this Ilia worst brutality. An unfor- which argument he had the farther Impro- 
tunate weaver, on one occasion, refused to denco to deny the real presence. 6ubse> 
recant, when Bonner endeayoured toper* quently he began to apprehend the danger 
Buade him, and, as it is asserted, ho flrst of what he had done, and absconded lest 
tore the unfortunate man's beard out by any treachery on the part of the priest 
the root, and then held his band In the should involve him In punishment. The 
flame of a lamp until tho sinews burst, by priest, as the young man had feared, did 
way of giving him, as he said, some notion give information, and Bonner, learning that 
of what burning really was like I the youth had absconded, caused his father 

When we say that this horrible system of to be seized, and not only treated him Avitli 
persecution and cruelty endured for three great immediate severity, but threatened 
years, and that In that time two hundred him with still worse future treatment. Tho 
and twenty-seven persons are known to youth no sooner heard of the danger and 
have suftcred^whilc probably many more tronblc to which he had unlntentlonaUy 
were similarly butchered of whom we have exposed his father, than he delivered him* 
no account—while, besides men of all self up. To a generous man this conduct 
znnks from bishops to day-labourers, fifty* would have been decisive as to the pro* 
five women and four children thus perished, pricty of overlooking the lad’s speculative 
it must bo obvious that a detailed account error or boldness; but Bonner knew no 
of this terrible season of cruelty would be remorse, and the youth was mercilessly 
disgusting, even were It not quite Impracti- committed to the flames, 
cable. We slinll, tliercfore, add but a few As chough the national dread and dotes* 
more cases, and then leave a subject which Ulion of the Spanish alliance had not al- 
cajmot be treated of, even at this distance ready been but too abundantly justified by 
of time, without feelings of disgust and tlie event, spies were sent out in everj* di- 
horror. rection, and a commission was appointed 

Ferrar, bishop of St. David’s In Wales, for enquiriiiff Into and punishing ail splri* 
being condemned to death ns a heretic, aiv tual and even some civil crimes ; and two 
pealed to cardinal Pole; but Ills appeal was very brief extracts from the commission 
wholly unattended to, and the unfortunate and Instructions will show that In object, 
bishop was burned in his own diocese. powers, and process, tho commissioners 

' There yet remained two still more Ulus- were, only under another name, Inqulsi* 
trlous victims to be Immolated. KIdley, tors, and their spies and Informers oraclals 
fonncrly bishop of London, and Latimer, of the Inquisition. The commission said, 
formcrlyblshopofWorcester,hadlongbeen that ‘since many false rumours were 
cclehratcd for both the zeal and the cm- published among the subjects, and many 
cloncy of their support of the cause of the heretical opinions were also spread among 
reformation. In tho preaching of both there them, the commissioners were to enquire 
was ft certain nervous homeliness, which into those either by presentments, by wit- 
made their eloquence especially effective nesses, or any other political way they could 
upon the minds and hearts of the lower devise, and to search after all heresies, the 
orders and on that very account these two bringers in, tho sellers, the readers of all 
prelates were more formidable to the Ilo- heretical bo?ks; to examine and punish all 
manlsls than they would have been liad misbehaviours or negligences In any church 
they affected aniore learned and chastened or chapel; to try all priests that did not 
stylo. That two such capital enemies of preach the sacrament of the altar ; all per- 
Romanism—ono of whom, moreover, had sons that did not hear mass or go to their 
oven for some time been possessed of parish church to serviw; that would not 
Bonner's own sec—should escape, conid go in processions or did not take holy 
not be expected. They were tried and con- breador holy water ; and f they found any 
demnod. and both burned at the same stake that did obstinately iwrsist in such heriv 
at Oxford. Both died with courage and a sies, they were to put them Into the hands 
calm constancy not to be surpassed. Even of their ordinaries, to be punished acM^- 

when they were already tied to the stake, ing to the spiritual laws; giving the 
and thcrevoltingtragedy aommcnced, I.atl- missloners full power to ]>roMcd as their 

S','oVcheerfuMy®canla U ■!.= of .n.,a dUcrotlon ‘LS 


which llleoiVcaUon^ d^sco.er sought 

provided for that purpose; but after: This new coiumissinn was, in 
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woald not confess, and there to order t 
at their discretion.’ 

While Philip and Mary were thus exhibit¬ 
ing an evil Industry and zeal to bring about 
the reconcilement of the kingdom to Koine, 
Paul IV., who now Oiled the papal throne, 
took advantago of Mary’s bigotry to assume 
the right of conferring upon Mary the king¬ 
dom of Ireland, which she already possess¬ 
ed do facto etdejure as part and parcel of 
the English sovereignty, and to Insist upon 
the restoration to Koine of certain lands 
kiid money I Several of the counsel, pro¬ 
bably fearing that by degrees Koine would 
demand back all tho church property, 
pointed out the great danger of Impover¬ 
ishing the kingdom, and but that death 
had deprived Mary of the shrewd judgement 
of Gardiner, such concessions would pro¬ 
bably not have been made to the grasping 
Sjiirit of Koine. But Mary replied to all 
objections by saying that she preferred 
the salvation of lierown soul to ten such 
kingdoms as England. A bill was ac¬ 
cordingly presented to parliament for 
restoring to the cburcli tlio tenth.s, flrst 
fruits, and all impropriations wlilrh re¬ 
mained in the hands of the queen. At first 
sight /t might seem that parliament had 
little cause or right to interfere in a matter 
wlilch, as far as the terms of the bill went, 
concerned only the queen herself. But the 
lay possessors of church lands naturally 
enough considered tliat subjects would 
scarcely be spared after the sovereign had 
been mulcted. Moreover, while some, pro¬ 
bably a great number, of the members were 
chiefly moved by this consideration, all be¬ 
gan to be both terrified and disgusted by 
tlie brutal executions which had disgraced 
the whole nation. A steady opposition 
consequently arose : and when the govern¬ 
ment applied for a subsidy for two years 
and for two flftcentlis, the latter were re¬ 
fused, and the opposition, with equal bit¬ 
terness and justice, gave as the reason of 
this refusal, that while the crown wrus wil¬ 
fully divesting itself of revenue in behalf of 
Kome, It was quite useless to bestow wealth 
upon it. The dissatisfaction of the parlia¬ 
ment was still farther evidenced by the 
rejection of two bills, enacting penalties 
against such exiles as should fail to return 
within a certain time, and for Incipacitat- i 
Ing for tJie oflire of justice of the peace 
such magistrates as were remiss in the pro- ' 
secution of heretics. Thisfreshandpoiiited i 
proof of the displeasure of the parliament 1 

determined the queen to dissolve it. But ; 

the dissolution of the parliament did not i 
aimlnish the pecuniary cmbarrassnient of j 
the queen. Her liusband had now been * 

scveralmonths with hisfatherlnFlanders: i 

correspondence ( 
1 favoured her chiefly con- i 

sisted of demands for money. Stern and t 
unfeeling as she was to everyone else, the J 

was passionately attached J 
certainly took no pains 1 
^ ® ^^slike Of her; and as the i 
S'* previous to its dissolution, had c 

K hv^hJr f scanty supply, she was r. 

anxiety to meet her husband’s i 
demands, to extort money from her sub- s 


cts ill a manner the most unjustifiable. 
From eacli of one thousand persons, of 
whose personal attachment she affected to 
be quite certain, slic demanded a loon of 
601.; and even this Large sum being inade¬ 
quate to her wants, she demanded a farllior 
general loan from all persons possiaslng 
twenty pounds a year and upwards; a mea¬ 
sure which greatly distressed the smaller 
gentry. M.anyof them wercobliged by her 
inroads upon tlieir purses to dlsrliargc some 
of their servants, and as these men suU 
denly thrown upon the world became troii- 
blesorae, the queen Issued a proclamation 
to compel their former cmjiloycrs to lake 
them back again 1 Upon seven thousand 
yeomen who had not as yet contributed, 
she levied sixty thousand marks, and from 

• the merchants sheobtained the sum of six 

• and thirty thousand pounds. She also ex¬ 
torted money by the most tyrannous Inter¬ 
ference with trade, as regarded both the 
foreign and native mcrcbaii ts; yet after all 
this shameless extortion she was so poor, 
that slic offered, and in vain, so bad was 
her credit, fourteen percent, for a loan of 
30,0001. Not even that high rate of inte¬ 
rest could induce the merchante of Ant¬ 
werp, to wliom she offered It, to lend her 
the money, until by menaces she had In¬ 
duced her good city of London to be secu¬ 
rity for her I Wlio would Imagine that we 
are writing of the scif-same nation that so 
shortly afterwards warred even to the death 
with Charles I. for the comparatively tri¬ 
fling matter of the ship money ? 

Tlift jioverty which alone had Induced 
Plilllp to correspond with her was now ter¬ 
minated, the emperor Charles tho Fifth, 
thatprlncc’sfather.rcslgnlngto him all his 
wealth and dominion, and retiring to a , 
monastery In Spain. ' 

A, D. 1536.—Crmnicr, though during the 
whole of this reign lie had been left unno¬ 
ticed m coiifluemcnt, was not forgotten by 
the vindictive queen. She was daily more 
and more exacerbated in her naturally 
wretched temper by the grief caused by 
the contemptuous neglect of her husband 
Her pnv.ite hours were spent in tears and 
cum]>laints; and that misery whicli usually 
softens even the most nigged nature liad 
in her case only the effect of making her 
still more ruthless and unsparing. 

Craniucr, though he had during part of 
Henry’s reign warded off that monarch’s 
rage from Mayy, was very much hated by 
her for Hie part he had taken in bringing 
about tho divorce of her mother, and sho 
was not only resolved to punish him, but 
also to rnakc his as ngoni^ing as pos 
sible. For the part he had taken in the orv 
position to her ascending the throne she 
could easily liave had him beheaded, but 
nothing short of tho flames seemed to lier 
to be a sufllcientiy dreadful punishment for 
mm. She caused the pojie to cite liini to 
Kome, tlicre to take his trial for heresy 
Being a close prisoner in the Tower, the i 
unfortunate prelate jicrforce neglected the ! 
citation, and lie was condemned par contu^ 
viace, and sentenced to the stake. The 
next stop was to degrade him from his I 
saritd omce • and noimcr, who wKh Thlrlo- 
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i>y. bishop of Ely, was intrusted with this ( 
tiisk, performed it with all the Insolent and t 
triuinphnnt brutality consonant with his < 
nature. Flm\Iy believing that Cranmer's ( 
eternal as well as earthly punishment was ( 
assured, the queen was not yet contented; 1 
sho would fain deprive him In kds last hours ( 
even of human sympathy, and the credit 1 
attached to consistency and fidelity to the I 
cause he bad embraced. Persons wwe ' 
employed to persuade him that tlic door of 1 
mercy was still open to bhu, and that ho, < 
who was so well quallCed to be of wide and 1 
permanent service to mankind, was In duty i 
bound to save himself by a seeming com- : 
plinnre with tho opinions of the queen. 
The fear of death, and tlio strong urglngs 
of higher motives. Induced Cranraer to 
comply, and he agreed to subscribe to the 
doctrines of the real presence and the papal 
supremacy. 

Having Induced Cranmerprlvately to sign 
Ills recantation, the queen now demanded 
that ho should complete the wretched price 
of his safety by publicly making his rcc.an- 
latlon at St. rani's before the whole people. 
Kven this would not have saved Cramner. 
But, cither from his own judgement, orfrom 
the warning of some secret friend, Cranmer 
perceived that It was intended to send him 
to execution the moment that ho should 
tlnis have completed and published hts de¬ 
gradation. All Ills former high and cou¬ 
rageous spirit was now again aroused 
wUhIn him; and ho not only refused to 
comply with this new demand, but openly 
niul boldly said that the only passage in his 
life of which he deeply and palnfu Ij’ re¬ 
pented was that recantation which, In a 
moment of natural weakness, he already 
hnd been Induced to make. He now, he 
said,most sincerely repented and disavowed 
that recantation, and Inasmuch os his hand 
had ofTended In signing It. so should his 
hand first suiter the doom which only that 
single wo.akness and Insincerity had made 
him deserving. The rage of the court and 
Its sycophants at hearing a public avowm 
BoUlitcrcnt from that which they expected 
scarcely left them as mucli decency of pa¬ 
tience as would allow them to hear him to 
the end of his discourse ; and tho Instant 
that he ceased to speak ho was led away to 

iilo stake. . .. 

True to bis promise, Cramner when tho 
faffirots wore lighted hold out hU baud Into 
the rising ttninos until It was coiisuinoU, 
repeatedly ^ he did so This 

unworthy haucir * This hand has of aided I 
The (lercc flames, as they reached Ills body, 
were not able to subdue the subimje sere¬ 
nity to which ho bad wrought his Christian 
courage and endurance, nud as long as hla 
countenance was visible to the appalled by¬ 
standers, Itworc the 

but of a holy sacrifice, not of despa r hut 
of an assured and ctcnial hope 
by some proteswnt writers of the time, 
that when the sad scene was at h>s 

lieart was found entire and uninjured , but 
probably this assertion took Its ‘‘■fc ^Jh® 
singular constancy and calmnc-js with 

which the martyr died. 

the death of Cranmer, was made archbishop 


of Cauterbury. But though this ccclesta* 
tic was a man of great humanity as well u 
of great ability, and though ho was slt^ 
corely anxious to serve the great Interests 
of religion, not by ensnaring and destroy¬ 
ing the unhappy and Ignorant laity, but by 
elevating the clergy in the moral and Intel¬ 
lectual scale, to render them more efficient 
in their a%vfuUy Important service, there 
were circumstances which made his power 
far inferior to his will. He was personally 
disliked at Rome, where his tolcrauco« 
Ills learning, and his addiction to studious 
retirement, had caused him to i>e sus¬ 
pected of, at least, a leaning to the new 
doctrine. 

A.D. 1S57.—In the midst of aiary's fierce 
persecutions of her protestant subjects, 
she was self-tortured beyond all that she 
hnd It In her power to inflict on others, and 
might have asked. In the words of the dy¬ 
ing Inca to his complaining soldier, ‘Think 
you that 7, then, am on a bed of rosest* 
War raged between Fmncc and Spain, and 
next to her desire firmly to ro-establlsh ca- 
tholicism In England, was her desire to 
lavish the blood and treasure of her people 
on the side of Spain. Some opiwsltlon 
being made, Philip visited London, and 
the queen’s zeal In his cause was increased, 
instead of being, as. In the case of a nobler 
spirit. It would have been, utterly destroyed, i 
by his sullen declaration, that If England 
did not join him against France, he would 
see England no more. Even this, however 
much it affected the queen, did not bear 
down the opposition to a war which, as the 
clcar-hoadcd members discerned, would 
he intolerably expensive lit any case, and, 
if successful, would tend to make England 
a mere dependency of Spain. Under the 
clrcumst.'inccs a tnic English patriot, in¬ 
deed, must have wished to sec Spain hum¬ 
bled not exalted; crlpi’Ied In Its finance^ 
not enriched. It unfortunately happens, 
however, that an attempt was made to seize 
Scarborough, and St.afford and his fellows 
In this attempt confessed that they were 
Incited to It by Henry of France. This de¬ 
claration called up all the dominant na¬ 
tional antipathy to France; the prudence 
of the opposition was at once laid asleep; 
war was declared, and every preparation 
that the tvTctched financial state of England 
would permit, was ni.ade for c-anylng It on 
with vigour. By dint of a renewal of the 
most shameless and excessive extortion, 
the queen contrived to raise and c<iuip an 
army of ten thousand men, who were sent 
to Flanders under the earl of Pembroke. 

^ To prevent dlsturb.ances at borne, Slary, m 
obedience probably to the adviceof her cold 
I and cruel husband, caused many of the first 
. men In England, from whom she had 
^ reason to fear any opposition, to bo seizw 
i and Imprisoned in places where even then 
nearest friends could not find them. 

The details of the military affsurs bfr 
i tween France and Spain with her English 
I auxiliaries belong to the history 
' In this place It may suffice to say, that too 
I talents of Guise rendered all o^r atvempM 
1 useless; and ttat, so far bc^«^ 
[) Philip, we lost dilais, that key vo Stance, 
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of which Englfliid was so char)* and so 
proud. Even tho cold and unpatriotic 
heart of Mary was touched hjr this capital 
misfortune; and she was often heard to 
say. In the agonies of licr grief, that after 
her death 'Calais’ would be found visibly 
graven upon her broken heart. But regrets 
were vain, and wisdom came too late. 
Prance Improved her success by stirring 
□P tho Scutch ; and. with such a danger 
threatening her very frontier, England was 
obliged sullenly and silently to wltlidraw 
from an onerous warfare, which sho had 
most unwisely entered upon. 

Philip continued the Tar for some time 
aftcrEnglandbad virtually withdrawn from 
It; and bo was negotiating a peace and In* 
sisting upon the restoration of Calais as 
ono of its conditions, when Mary, long la- 
Imurlng under a dropsy, was seized with 
mortal Illness and died, in the year 1558, 
after s most wretched and mischievous 
reign (f five years and four months. This 
I miserable woman has been allowed the vir¬ 
tue of sincerity as the sole good, the one 
oasis, In the dark desert of her character. 
But oven this virtue must, on careful exami¬ 
nation, be denied to ber by the Impartial 
historian. As a whole, Indeed, her course 
Is not marked by Insincerity. But why? Her 
ferocity and despotism were too completely 
unresisted to leave any room for the exer¬ 
cise of falsehood, after the very first days of 
her disgraceful reign. But in those first 
days, wnlle It was yet uncertain whether 
she could resist the power and ability of 
the ambitious and unprincipled Nortbum- : 
berland.sbeproved that sheconiduse guile < 
where force was wanting. Her promises ' 
to the Protestants were In many cases i 
voluntary, and in all profuse and imsltU-c; I 
yet she no sooner grasped tlic sceptre j 
firmly In her hand, than she scattered i 
her promises to the winds, and commenced i 
that course of bigotry and cruelty which 
has covered her memory with disgrace. i 


CHAPTEn XLVI. 

Tlie Reign 0/Eliza nsTn. 

A.o. 1558. —So completely had the arbi¬ 
trary and cruel reign oOIary disgusted her 
subjects,almost without distinction of rank 
or religious opinions, that the accession of 
Elizabeth was hailed as a blessing unalloy¬ 
ed and almost too great to have been hoped 
for. The parliament bad been called to¬ 
gether a few days before the death of Marv 
and when Heath, archbishop of York as 
chancellor, announced that event, he was 
hardly allowed to conclude ere both houses 
burst Into the joyful cry of 'God save 
queen Elizabeth 1 Long and happily may 
she reign r ^ 

Elizabeth when she received the news 

Hatfield, 

where she had for some time resided in 

the last, 

Mary had shown that hermallgnlty against 
her younger sister had sulfered no aLare- 

onsyihe slightest oc- 

When slje had devoted a few days to the 
Appearance of mourning, she proceeded 


so to I^ondon and took up her abode In the 
.ic Tower. The remembrance of tbe very dif- 
circumstances under which sho had 
to formerly visited that blood-stained fortress, 
er when she was a prisoner, and her life in 
ly dang^from tbe malignity of her then all* 
18 powerful sister, affected her 80 much, that 

she fell upon her knees and returned thanks 
ig anew to the Almighty for her safe deliver¬ 
er ance from danger, which, she truly said 
18 was scarcely Inferior to that of Daniel In 
w the den of lions. Her Immediately subso- 
d quent induct showed that her heart was 
properly i^ected by the emotions which 
le called forth Uils act of piety. She had beeu 
jnneh injured and much Insulted during the 
1 * Hfeof her sister; for such was the hateful 

3 and petty cast of Mao-’s mind, that there 
^ wore few readier ways to win her favour 
h than by Insult or Injury to the then friend* 

I, less daughter of Anne Uolcyn. But Eliza* 
s both now seemed determined only to re- 
s memlicr the past In her thankfulness for 
Her complete and almost miraculous dell- 
2 veranre from danger. She allowed neither 
. w.ird nor glance to express resentment. 

I n "'"St Injured her! 

I Sir IT. Bedingfleld. who had for a consider* 

. able time been Jier host, and who had both 
harsh y and disrespectfully caused her to 
feel that though nominally his guest and 
I ward, she was In reality his jealously watch¬ 
ed prisoner, might very reasonably have ex* 

• pccted a cold if not a stem reception : but 
even this man she received with affability 
when he first presented himself, and never 
afterwards inrilctodanysevercrpunlshment 
upon him than a good-humoured sarcasm 
1 lie sole case in whicli she manifested a feel 
iig of dislike was that of the brutal and 
blood-stained Bonncr.from whorn.whlleshe 
addressed all the other bishops with almosi 

affectionate cordlality.she turned away with 

an expression of horror and distrust. 

As soon as the necessary attentiini to her 
private affairs would allow her. the new 
queen sent off messengers to foreign courts 
to announce her sister’s death and her own 
arcesslon. The envoy to I*hiiip, whoat this 
lime was in .• huiders, was the lord Cobham. 
Wlio was etderod to return the warmest 
hanks of his roy.il mistress for the proteo 
afforded her when she so much 
needed It, and to express her sincere and 
earnest desire that their friendship might 
continue unbroken. The friendly earnest- 

I f'mnn strengthened 

i hillp in a determination he had made even 

! early 

doAth he could not but have been expect* 

ant, and he Immediately instructed hts am* 

bassndor to the court of London to offer the 

hand of Philip to Elizabeth. Blinded by his 

eager desire to obtain that dominion over 

Engird which his m.arriage witli .Mary had 

failed to secure, Philip forgot that there 

were many olijections to this measure; ol> 

jectlons which he, indeed, would easily have 

overlooked, but which the sagacious Eliza- 

^ notice. As a cacho- 

Jic, ihillp was necessarily disliked by the 
Protestants who bad so lately tasted of 
catholic persecution In its worst form : as 
a Spaniard, he was cordially detested by 
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Englishmen of either creed. But apart one or two preachers, she was nront to saf, 
from and beyond these weighty objections, were enough for a whole county. And, at 
which of themselres would have been fatal this early period of her reign, she deemed 
to his pretensions, ho stood In precisely the that the indiscreet zeal of many of the 
same relationship to Elizabeth that her fa* most noted of theprotestant preachers was 
ther had stood In to Catherine of Arragon, calculated to promote that very persecu* 
and in marrj’ing Philip, Elizabeth would tion of the Romanists which she was especl- 
Tirtually, and In a manner which the world ally anxious to avoid; and she, consequent- 
would sorely not overlook, pronounce her ly, forlwide all preaching save by special U* 
mother's marrl.'ige Illegal and her o%vn cence, and took care to grant licences only 
birth iUegltlmato. This last consideration to men of discretion and moderation, from 
alone would have decided £lizal)eth against whose preaching no evU was to be appre- 
Phllip: but while In her heart she was fully hended. 

and irrevocally determined never to many The parliament was very early employed 
him, she even thus early brought Into use in passing laws for the suppression of the 
that duplicity for which she was afterwards recently erected monasteries, and restor- 
as remarkable ns for her higher and nobler Ing the alienated tenths and first fruits to 
qualities, and sent him so equivocal and the crown. Sundry other laws were passed 
undecided an answer, that so far from de- chiefly relating to religion ; but those laws 
s]>ntringof success, Philip actually sent to will be sulBcicntly understood by those who 
Home to solicit thedispeusatiou that would have attentively accompanied us thus far, 
be necessary. when we say, that they, substantially, abo- 

■\Vith her characterl.stlc prudence, Eliza- llshed all that Mary h:^ done, and restored 
belli, through l»er amb.ossador at Rome, all that she had abolished of tho laws of 
announced her accession to tho pope. That Edward. 

exulted person.ag# was grieved at the early Tho then bishops, owing everj-thing to 
(le.alh of Mary, not only as It deprived her slsterand to Catholicism,were sogre,at- 
Rome of tho benefit of her bigotry, but as ly offended by these clear Indications of 
it made way for a princx?ss who was already her intended course, that they refused to 
looked up to wltli pride and confidence by ofllclate at her coronation, and It was not 
tho Protestants; and he suffered his double without some difficulty that the bishop of 
vexation to manifest Itself with a very In- Carlisle was at length prevailed upon to 
discreet energy. He treated Elizabeth’s perform the ceremony, 
assumption of the crown without his per- The most prudent and effectual steps 
mission as being doubly wrong; wrung, as having thus been taken to secure the pro 
treatliiR with disrespect the holy see* to tcst?\tit Interests without in nny degree 
which ho still deemed England subject, .awakening or encouraging whatever there 
and wrong, as the holy see had pronounced might bo of protesuant bigotry, and to de- 
her birth Illegitimate. This sort of con- spoil the Romanists of what they had vlo- 
duct was hy no means c-olculated to sue- lently acquired without driving them to 
coed with Elizabeth: she immediately rc- desperation, the queen caused a solemn 
called her ambassJidor from Rome, and disputation to 1)0 lield before Bacon, whom 
only pursued her course with the more rc- she had made lord keeper, between the pro- 
solved and open vigour. She recalled home testmitand the roraanist divines. The latter 
all who had been exiled, and set at liberty were v.anquishcd In :irgument, but were too 
all who had boon Hnprisoned for their religi- obstluate to confess it; and soma of them 
ousoplnlonsduringthcroignof hersister; were so ref metory that it w.is deemed no- 
Bhc caused the greater part of tl )0 service cessary to imprison them. Having been 
to be performed In English, and she forbade thus fur triumphant, the proteslants pro- 
tbe elevation S the Ipvstin her own chapel, cceded to their ultimate and most Impor- 
wlilch she set up ns the standard for all taut step; and abill'nas passed byj'hich 
other plnce.s of worship. But. always cool the m.ass abolished, and the hturgy o^ 
and r.autlous, Ellz.abcth. while she did thus king Edward reestablished ; and Penalties 
much and thus judiciously to favour the re- were enacted against all nho should either 
formers did not neglect to discourage tliose absent tlieinselves from worship or depart 
ll'o not oiil:! woul J Inu-O fain outstripped from the order here laid down Before the 
brr In advancing reform, but even have ill- conclusion of tho session, the parliament 
flfJii i . n.m f o of the gave a still farther proof of its attachment 

persecutions of whicli they themselves had to the queen, and of its desire to aid her In 

?mSli cd On S'caslon of a petition her designs, by voting her a subsidy of four 
COinpinUltU* \Jl* ^ rtrkittiH nn TaiiiI. find tWO 


sSHifiSSii 

“.“vn,'u;,de?ermlS us to the extent to in terms so general end so respeetfu th^ 


■liTreallly replied, that previons to domg 

BO Bho must fei? mKrty En’gl^nd illd the mother of the English, 

tcTreTSlrshenlus net-cu tn*ndi and hadno higher ambition than to hare for 
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her epitaph, * Here lies Elizabeth, who lived 
aud died a lualden queen.’ 

A,D. 1559.—The parliament just proro¬ 
gued bad, as we have shown, got through a 
vast deal of Important business hi the ses¬ 
sion ; but though that was the first session 
of a new reign, and of a reign, too, hntnedl- 
aLfc.> .ollowing one in which such horrors 
of tyrannous cruelty had been enacted, it 
is to be remarked, to the praise of the mo¬ 
deration of both queen and parliament, that 
1 not a single bill of attainder was passed, 

I thoughsomeattaintsby former parliaments 
were mercifully or justly removed. 

While the queen had been thus wisely 
busy at home, she had been no less active 
abroad. Sensible that her kingdom re¬ 
quired a long season of repose to enable it 
to regain Its power, she ordered her ambas¬ 
sadors, lord Effingham and the bishop of 
Ely, to conclude peace with France on any 
terms; and peace was accordingly con¬ 
cluded. But as the marriage of Henry 
and Anne Bolcyn had been concluded In 
open opposition to Rome, France chose to 
deem Elizabeth wrongfully seated upon the 
throne; audthednkcof Guise and Ills bro* 
tilers, scclug tliat Mary, queen of Scots, tlie 
wife of the dauphin, would—supposing Eli¬ 
zabeth out of the question—be the rightful 
heir, persuaded the king of Franco to order 
Ills son and his daugliter-in-law to assume 
both the title and the arms of England. 
The death of Henrj’ of France at a tourna¬ 
ment not being followed by any abandon¬ 
ment on the part of Mary and licr husband, 
then Francis II. of France, of this most un¬ 
warrantable and Insulting assumption, Eli¬ 
zabeth was stung into the commencement 
of that deadly hatred which siibsequeuily 
proved so fatal to the fairer but less pru¬ 
dent Mary of Scotland. 

A.D. 1561.—The situation of Scotland and 
the circumstances which occurred there at 
this period will be found in all necessary 
detail under the proper head. It will suf- 
ilce to say, here, that the theological and 
civil disputes thatraged Ilercely among the 
turbulent and warlike nobility of Scotland 
and theirrespective followers, plunged that 
country Into a state of confusion, which 
encouraged Elizabeth in her hope of c.v- 
tortlng from Mary, now a widow, a clear 
and sjitisfactory abandonment of her as¬ 
sumption ; an abandonment which. Indeed, 
had been made for her by a treaty at Edin¬ 
burgh, which treaty Elizabeth now, through 
Throgmorton, her amb.assador, demanded 
'hat Mary should ratify. But wilfulness 
and a certain petty womanly pique deter¬ 
mined Mary to refuse this, although Imme¬ 
diately on the death of her husband she 
had laid aside both the title and the arms 
of queen of England. 

Mary’s residence In France, meanwhile, 
had become very disagreeable to her from 
Ihe 111 offices of the queen mother, and she 
resolved to comply with the Invitation of 
the states of Scotland to return to th.it 
kingdom. She accordingly ordered her 
ambassador, D’Oisel, to apply to Elizabeth 
for a safe conduct through England ; but 
biizabeth, through Throgmorton, refused 
vompliance with that request, c-Tcept on 


; condition of M.iry’s ratidcatlon of the 
treaty of Edinburgh. Mary remonstrated 
In severe though chastened tenns, and Im- 
mediatcl) letcrmlucd upon proceeding to 
Scotland by sea, for which purpose she em¬ 
barked at Calais. Ellzabetli at the same 
time sent out cruisers, ostensibly to pursue 
pirates, but, as it should seem, with the In¬ 
tention of seizing upon the person of Marv, 
who, however, passed through the English 
squadron In a fog, and arrived safolv at 
Leith. But though safe, Mary was far from 
happy. She had loved France with even 
more than a native’s love, and only ceased 
to gaze upon its receding shores when they 
were hidden by the darkness of night. 
The manners of the French were agreeable 
to her; she had become, as it were. ’nalive 
and to the manner born,' in that land of 
g.alety and frivolity; and al! that she heard 
of the stern harsh bigotry of the predomi¬ 
nant party In Scotland, led her to anticipate 
nothing but the most wo.arisome and me¬ 
lancholy feelings. Her youtlt, her bcaiit 3 ’, i 

her manyaccompHshments, and, above all, 

the novelty of seeing their sovereign once 
more among them, caused the Scots to give 
her a most joyous and affectionate recep¬ 
tion. Her first measures were well calcu¬ 
lated to coiUlrm the favourable opinion 
which her people appeared to entertain 
Shegave.at least ostensibly, all licr conil- 
dcncc and nearly all her attention to the 
leaders of the reformed party, who. Indeed, 
had now complete power over the great 
mass of the Scottish peo|dc. Secretary 
Lidington and her hrotlior, -lord J.aines, 
whom she created carl of Murray, ably se¬ 
conded lier endeavours to Introduce some¬ 
thing like order Into that land so long and 
so grlei'ously torn by faction and strife, 
and as the jne.asures Taken were at once 
Onn and conciliatory, everything seemed 
to j»roml?o success. 

But there was, amidst all this seeming 
promise of better times, one fatal element 
which rendered her success nearly fmj)os- 
siblc. Bigotry in Etigland was personified 
mildness and toleration, compared to tlie 
Intense and envenomed bigotry wliicli at 
that time existed in Scotland. Mary on her 
very first entrance into Scotland had issued 
an order that even' one should submit to 
tlie reformed religion. But she herself was 
still a papist; and scarcely was the first joy j 
of her arrival subsided when the reformed ' 
preachers began to denounce her on that I 
account. Tlic celebration of catliolic rites 
in berown chapel would have l)ocn sternly , 
refused her by the zealous preacliers and 
their zealous followers, h.ad not the mul- i 
titude been Induced to side by her In that 
matter, from fear of her returning to 
France In disgust. But oven that consi¬ 
deration did not prevent tlic preachers and 
some of their followers from proceeding 
to the most outrageous Icngihs; and this 
single circumstance sufficed to throw the 
whole Scottish people into confusion and 
uneasiness. 

Wisely chary of expense, and profomidlv 
politic, Elizabeth saw that the bignir)- ■ 
Mary’s subjects would find that i>rlnceB» 
other employment than tliat of rnnkinf 
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MXiy attempt to disturb the peace of Eng* 
laud. She therefore turned her attention 
to Injproving the arts, commerce, navy, 
and artillery of England; and with so much 
Judgement, and with such great as well as 
rapid success, that she well merited the 
title that was bestowed upon her, of ' the 
restorer of naval glory and queen of tho 
northern seas,’ Her spirit and prudence 
had naturally enough encouraged foreign 
princes to believe, that though she had in 
some sort pledged herself to a maiden life, 
it was not impossible to dissuade her from 
persevering in that r#'solutlon. The arch¬ 
duke Charles, second sou of the emperor; 
Caalnjlr, son of the elector palatine; Eric, 
kingof Sweden ; Adolph, dukeof Holstein ; 
and the earl of Arran, presumptive heir to 
tho crown of Scotland, wore among the 
suitors for her hand. Nor were there 
wanting asplnmts to that high and envied 
honour even among her own stibjects. 
The earl of Arundel, tbougli old enough to 
be her father, and sir William Pickering 
were among those who nattered themselves 
with hope ; as was lord Uobert Dudlcy,*a 
son of the ambitious duke of Northumber¬ 
land beheaded in tiic reign of Mary ^ and 
as the fine person and showy accomplish- 
inents of this last caused the queen to 
treat him with more favour and confidence I 
than his actual talents scented to warrant 
from so ttcntc a judge of men’s merits as 
Elizabeth, it was for some time very gciic- 
nlly Iniagimvl that he was a favoured 
lover. But the queen answered all ad¬ 
dresses with a refusal, and yet not such a 
refusal as to utterly destroy that feeling of 
attachment which was so useful to her its a 
queen, and—can we doubt it?—so agree- 
ai'le as well .as flattering to her as a wottian. 
lint iliough Kltzaheth appeared to be de¬ 
cidedly disinclined to marriage, nothing 
ap|>cnrcd to ofleeid her more than the mar¬ 
riage of any who had pretensions to suc¬ 
ceed her. A remarkable instance of this 
occurred in the atse of the l.ady Catherine 
Grey, youngest sister of the hapless lady 
Jane. This lady married, in second nup¬ 
tials, the carl of Hertford, son of the pro-, 
tcctor Somerset, and, the lady proving 
pregnant, Ellz-tbeth conllncd botli hushaml 
I and wife in the Tower, where they remained 
i for nine years. At the end of that time 
the countess died, and then the queen at 
length gave the persecuted earl his liberty. 

A.D. 156;?.—Besides all considerations of 
Ills pors«uial and ineradicahlo bigotry, Phi¬ 
lip of Sj>aln had yet aimther motive for 
fulfllllng the vow which, on escaping from 
a violent tempest he had made, to do all 
that In him lay for the extirpation of heresy. 

! Of that ‘heresy’ Kllzahcth, by the com¬ 
mon consent not only of her own subjects 
but of tho Protestants of all Europe, w:is 
looked upon as the child and cliampton; 
and her rejection of Philip’s hand, and her 
confte<juent halhlng of all his hoi>es of ol>- 
tainlng sway over England, had excited his 
gloomy and vindictive nature to a fierce 
and personal hatred. In every negot{atl»ni, 
under every clrcumst-aiice, he made this 
hatred to the queen api»ear in his virulent 
and nbstii'Jtte opposltiou to the Interests of 


England. Notcontehtwith the most vio¬ 
lent persecution of the protestants wher¬ 
ever his own authority could he stretched 
to reach them, he lent his aid to the queen 
mother of Franc^e. That aid so fe.arfull 7 
turned the scale against the French Hugue¬ 
nots, tbattheirohivalrousleader, the prince 
of Cond6. was fain to apply for aid to the 
Protestant queen of England. He aiv 
pealed to her Iniercsl as well as to her re« 
llgious sympathies. The Huguenots pos. 
scssed nearly the whole of Nonnandy; and 
CondA offered to give Elizabeth possession 
of Havre-de-Grace, on cuodition that she 
should put a garrison of three thousand 
men into that pl.aco, send three thousand 
men to garrison Dieppe and Bouen, and 
supply money to the amount of a hundred 
thousand crowns. Tho offer was temp^ 
tng. True it was that the Freuch were by 
treaty bound to restore Calais, but there 
were many reasons for doubting whether 
that asrreement would be fulfilled. Pos¬ 
sessed of Havre, and thus commanding the 
mouth of the Seine, England would he the 
more likely to he able to command the 
restituiiOD of Calais; the offer of Coude 
w.as accordingly accepted. Havre and 
Dieppe were immediately garrisoned, but 
the iaitcT place was speedily found to bo 
untenable, and evacuated accordingly. To 
Uuucn tho catholics were laying siege, and 
it was with great difflcully that Poynings 
threw In a sniall reinforcement of English 
to aid the Buguenot garrison. Thus aided, 
the Huguenots fought bravely and well, bu( 
were at length overpowered and put to tl»e 
sword. About the same time three thou 
sand more English arrived to the support 
of Havre, under the command of the e-arl 
of Warwick, eldest brother of the lord Ro¬ 
bert Dudley. With this aid and a second 
sum of a hundred thousand crowns, tbe 
Huguenots, though severely beaten near 
Dreux, where CondO and llontniorcncy 
were taken prisoners by tlie catholics, still 
kept well together, and even took some 
considerable towns in N’ormandy. 

A.D. 1563.— How sincerely desirous Eliza¬ 
beth was of effectually aiding the Hugue¬ 
nots will appe.ar from the fact that, while 
sho had thus assisted them with a nume¬ 
rous body of admirable troops and with 
two hundred thousand crowns, as well as 
proffered her bond for another liundred 
thousand If merchants could he found to 
lend tiie amount, she was now so poor that 
she was obliged to summon a parliament 
atid demand assist.ance. This demand led 
to a renewal of the parliament’s request 
tl>at she would marry. Slie liad been dan¬ 
gerously til of tlie small-pox, and her peril 
Imd reawakened .all the national terrors of 
tlie evils Inseparable from a disputed suo- 
cession. The parliament, consequently, 
now added to Its petition, that she would 
marry, the alternative, that she would at 
lejist cause her successor to he clearly ^d 
flii.-illy—save in the event of her marrying 
and liaviiig issue—named by an act of par- 
liament. 

Nothing could have been less agreeable 
to the *iueen '.han this petition. She weu 
knew the claim of Mary of Scot and, and 
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■hrewdlj judged tliat the being named as 
her successor would not diminish the In¬ 
clination of that queen to give her disturb¬ 
ance. On the other hand, to deny that 
claim and to decide in favour of the house 
of Suffolk, would be to Incite Mary to In¬ 
stant enmity, and at the same lime to 
create In another quarter the Impatience, 
rarely uiimlxed with enmity, of the de¬ 
clared successor. In this dilemma she 
acted with her usual caution and policy; 
mwe tlie parliament to understand that 
she had hy no means irrevocably made up 
ber mind against marriage, and assured 
them, in general terms, that she could not 
die with any satisfaction until she had 
settled the succession on solid and satis- 
faciorj' foundations. 

The parliament, sincerely attaelied to 
the queen, and, besides, well aware that 
her temper would but III bear auKht that 
bore the appearance of Imporlnnity or of 
dictation, was obliged to l)e contented, or 
seemingly so, with this reply; and pro¬ 
ceeded to busy Itself with passing need¬ 
lessly severe laws against the catholics, 
and Vldlculonsly severe laws against Hiose 
Imaginary and Impossible offenders, wiiclies 
and wizards. A subsidy and two Hfteenths, 
and a subsidy of six sliillings in the pound, 
the last to be paid in three years, were 
then voted to the queen, and parliament 
was again prori»gucd. 

After long and mutually cruel butcheries, 
the French Huguenots and catholics came 
to an agreement. An amnesty and partial 
toleration of the ITugnonots was published 
by the court, and Conde was reinstated In 
his St-)poIntiucnts. To the great discredit 
of this gallant leader, his own and his 
l>arty’8 Interests were never attended to by 
iilin, almost to the entire forgetfulness of 
his agreements made with Elizabeth when 
she so nobly and liberally assisted Itlin. 
He stipulated, indeed, that she should be 
repaid her expenses, but in return slie was 
to give up Havre, and trust, as before, for 
the restitution of Calais to tliat treaty 
which the French had so evidently resolved 
upon breaking. Enraged at Conde’s breach 
of faith, and believing the possession of 
Havre to be her best if not Ikt sole security 
for tlie restitution of Calais, Elizabctlj re¬ 
jected these tennswlth disdain, and sent 
orders to the carl of Warwick to take 
every precaution to defend Havre from the 
attacks of the now united French. 

Warwick, in obedience to these order.®, 
e.xpclled all French from that pl.ace, ami 
prepared to defend lilmseif against a large 
French army, encouraged by the presence 
of the queen motlier, the king, tlie consta- 
i)!e of France, and Conde liiniself. But 
the courage, vigour, and ability of Warwick, 
wlilch promised to liafHe all attempts upon 
Havre, or at the least to make it a rlglit 
dear purchase to the enemy, were coun¬ 
terbalanced by the lireaking out among 
his men of a most fatal and pestilential 
sickness. Seeing liicm die dally of this 
terrible disease, which was much aggni- 
vated l)y the great scarcity of provisions, 
Warwick urgently demanded a reinforco- 
nioDt and supplies from Etigland. But 1 


those being withheld, and the French 
having succeeded In making two practical 
brcacljes,the earl had no alternative out to 
capitulate, and he was oldigcd to surrendor 
the place upon the sole condition of being 
allowed life and safe conductfor liis troops. 
He bad hardly surrendered wlien a rein- 
forcementof tlirce thousand men arrived 
from England under lord Clinton, but, 
besides tliat they were too late, they also 
were suffering under the plague which at 
tliat period raged in England. As a conse¬ 
quence of the loss of Havre, Elizabeth was 
glad to consent to restore tlie hostages given 
by France for tlie restitution of C.alais, on 
receiving two hundred and twenty tiiousand 
crowns,—but it was stijiulated tliat noiliing 
in tills transaction sliould be held to iireju- 
dice tiie claim of eltlier nation. 

Though in reality the hatred and jealousy 
tliat subsisted between Elizabeth ami .Mary 
queen of Scots were bitter ami constant, 
nothing of quarrel had as yet been openly 
allowed to appear. They correspondod 
weekly and assumed quite a sisterly tone nf 
affection. So far was this deceptive mii- 
duct carried on tlie part of Eli/-ibetli, (hat 
Halos, a lawyer, having publislied a bonk 
opposing tlie title of Marj’ as Elizabeth's 
successor, was Jlncd and imprisoned ; and 
Bacon, tlie lord keciicr, on the mere sus¬ 
picion of having encouraged that publica¬ 
tion, wasvi.sitcd for some time witli the 
queen's displeasure. An interview was even 
appointed to take idace lietwcen tlie two 
queens at York, but Elizabeth, proliably 
not very aiusious to let her subjects see 
Mary's superiority of i»cr.sonal beauty, 
pleach'd public affairs, and the meeting was 
ab.indunod. 

A new source of care arose for EMzalieth. 
Mary, young and lovely, and of no frigid 
temperament, was naturally not disinclined 
to a second marriage; and lier uncle's rest¬ 
less atiibilion would scarcely liave allowed 
her to remain unmarried even had she been 
so. To jirevcnt Mary’s m.irrlage was ob¬ 
viously not in Elizabcili's power; lait as 
she, at least, had thei'owcrof getting her 
formally excluded from the English suc¬ 
cession, she tliouglit it not so imiiossi- 
blc in tlie first inst.ince to delay Mary’s 
choice, and then to cause it to fall on the 
le.ist likely person to aid and encoungc 
her in any attempts projudidal to England. 
With this view she raised objections, now 
of one and now of anotlier sort, against flic 
as]tirants to Mary's hand, and at length 
named lord Robert Dudley, her own sub¬ 
ject, and, as some tlioughi, lier om'ii not 
unfavoured suitor, as the jicrson upon whom 
it would be most agreeable to her that 
Mary's choice sliould fail. 

n»e lord Robert Dudley—as the reader 
has hitherto known him, but who iiad now 
been cre.ated earl of I.eirestcr—was linnd- 
some, greatly and generally aecoinpllshed, 
and possessod the art of C.ittcry In Its 
utmost perfection; an art to which, far 
more than to bis solid merits, he owed big 
power of concealing from Elizalieih his am¬ 
bition, rapacity, and intolerable hauglitl- 
ncss, orof reconciling her to them. The 
great and continued favour sliown t“liim by 
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the quecii had made himself as well as the who knew how to eudure a doDgeon and 
multitude imagine, that he might reason- to dare an armada. 

ably hope to be honoured with her hand; An accomplished courtier, Melvtl was 
and It was even believed that the early also a shrewd and practised man of the 
death of his young and lovely wife, the world; and It is quite clear, from his me- 
daughter of a wealthy gentleman named moirs, that he saw through Elizabeth alike 
Robsnrt, had been planned and ordered by In tho weakness of her vanity, and in the 
the carl, In order to remove what he deemed strength of her deopand Iron detcrmhiation. 
tho sole obstacle to tbo success of hts Bis report, and probably both her friends* 
loftier views. To so ambitious a man, advice and her owu Inclination, determined 
whatever the personal superiority of Mary Mary no longer to hesitate about choosing 
over Elizabeth, tho crown matrimonial of a husband for herself. Lord Darnicy, sou 
Scotland must have seemed a poor substl- of the carl of Leno:c, cousin-german to 
tute indeed to that of England; and Lcices- Mary by the lady Margaret Douglas, niece 
ter not only objected to the proposal, but of Henry VIII., was by all parties in Scot- 
attributed its conception to a deep scheme land considered a very suitable person. Ho 
of his able and bitter enemy, Cecil, to do- was of the s.ame family as Mary ; was, after 
privo him of his Intluence by weaning Ell- her, next heir to the crown cf England, and 
zabeth from all personal fooling for him, would presei^'O the crown of Scotland in 
and causing her to identify him with her the house of Stuart. Wldle these const- 
rival Mary. derations made him eligible In the eyes of 

The queen of Scotland, on the other hand, Mary's family and of all Scotsmen, he had 
wearied with the long and vexatious delays been born and educated in England, and It 
ondvaclllatloiisof Ehznbcth.andlntlucnccd, was therefore not to be supposed that Ell- 
perhaps, by tho personal bc.auty and ac- zabeth could have any of that jealousy to- 
compllBhmonts of the carl, as well as anx- wards him which she might have felt In 
lous by her m.arriagc with him to remove the case of a foreign prince and a papist. 
Elizabeth's evident relucuuicc to naming And, In truth, perceiving that it was not to 
her to the English succession. Intimated he hoped that Mary would remain single, 
her willingness to accept tho powerful Elizabeth was not ill ple.ascd that Mary’s 
favourite. But Elizabeth had named him choice should fall upon Darnley. He could 
only in tho hope that ho would be rejected ; add nothing In the way of power or alliance 
he was too great a favourite to bo parted to the Scottish queen, whose marriage with 
with ; and though she had herself distinctly him would at once release Elizabeth from 


named tho carl as the only man whom she the half-defined jealousy she felt ns to Let- 
should choose to SCO the husband of Mary, cester’s real sentiments, and would, at lh« 
•he now coldly and suddenly withdrew her same time, do away with all dread of the 
approbation. queen of Scots forming any one of the nu- 

Th© high, and never too prudent, spirit nierous foreign alliances which were oi)en 
of Mary naturally revolted from this new to her, and any one of which would be dan- 
proof of duplicity ami unfriendly fooling; gerous to England. 

tli6 correspondence between the rival Lenox had been long In exile. Elizabetu 
queens grew less frequent and more curt now secretly advised Mary to recall Inin, 
and formal, and at length for a time wholly reverse bis attainder, and restore his for- 
ceased. But Mary, probably under the ad- felted possessions; but no sooner was this 
vice of her friends in France, resolved to done than she opeuly blamed the proceed- 
makc yet another effort toavoW a llnal and Ings.with the view at once of embarrassing 
Irremediable breach with Ellzabeth.aml for Mary and of keeping up her own mterast 
that purpose sent sir James Mclvil on a with the opposite faction m Scotland. Her 
mission to London. duplicity did not stop here. When the lie 

Englishmen are gre.atly and justly proud gotiations for JJ’er© far 

of queen Elizabeth; taken as a whole her vanced, Darnley asked Elizabeths permls 
reign was one of the greatest In our his- slon to go into Scotland; and 
lory. But even making all allowance for mission was, to all appearance, cheerfully 
the prejudice Melvil may be supposed to granted. But when she earned that his 
have felt against Elizabeth, the account he handsome Pcrson^asadmlred by Man and 
gives of what ho s-iw of her conduct on that "i®rnagc was full> determined on, 
this occasion places her In so weak, so vain, she sent to order Darnley on 
so utterly puerile a light, that, would rigid go on with the marriage, but, on hlsali^ 
Impartiality allow It.onowouldgladlyovcr- giaiice, to return England forthwl^^^^ 

look this portion of her reign altogether. • Ld ElSS 

Vvf'rv lift V fihi* annoared III some new Style of was out of the questioui anu LIunDeifi 

dres?' eveiT InTrv?Sv by some threw the countess of Lenox and l«er se^nd 

question as to the difference In feature s*)n‘nto Pr som 
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iho deliberately and ns a matter of deep, 
though merciless, policy, sought thus to 
obtain a plea upon which to repudiate Mary 
as her successor lu Englaud, and u ready 
means of stirring up discontents among 
Mary’s own subjects, and thus preventing 
them from being troublesome to England. 

A.D. 1565.—Jlary’s relationship to tlie 
bouse of Guise, whoso detestation of tlie 
reformed religion was so widely known and 
80 terribly attested, was very unfortunate 
for her; inasmuch as it converted her warm 
attachment to her own religion into some¬ 
thing like bigotry and Intolerance. She 
not only refused to rat Ify the acts establish¬ 
ing the refonued religion, and endeavoured 
10 restore civil power and jurisdiction to 
the catholic bishops, but was even Impru¬ 
dent enough to write letters to the council 
of Trent, in which she professed her hoi'C 
not merely of one day succeeding to the 
crown of England, but also of so using her 
power and iuQuence as to bring about the 
reconciliation of the whole of her domi¬ 
nions to the holy sec. Considering her 
knowledge of Elizabeth’s temper and feel¬ 
ings towards her, and considering, too,how 
much advantage Elizabeth would obviously 
obtain from every clrcumstanco which 
could cause the Scutch zealots to sympa¬ 
thise with Elizabeth against their own 
queen, nothing could well have been more 
Imprudent than tills missive. Under any 
circumstances, probably, Marj', a zealous 
catholic, would have had hut an uneasy 
reign among the fiercely bigoted Scottish 
Protestants; but there is little reason to 
doubt that this very communication to 
the council of Trent was a main first cause 
of all her subsequent misfortunes. Tiie 
Protestants of Scotland were at that time 
no wlilt behind the catholics of any part of 
the world, cither lu self-righteousness, or in 
bitter and bigoted detestation of all who 
chanced to differ from them. Alarmed as 
well as Indignant at the queen’s ostenta¬ 
tious attachment to hcrown creed, thepro- 
testnnts not only murmured at her exercise 
of Its rites, even In her own private rcsl- 
deuccand chapel, but abused her faith in 
the grossest terms while Importuning licr 
to abjure It. The queen answered these 
rude advisers with a temper which, had 
she always displayed It, miglit have spared 
her many a sorrowful day; assured them 
that besides that her apostacy would de¬ 
prive Scotland of her most powerful friends 
on the continent, she was sincerely at-1 
tached to her own faith and convinced of 
its truth. With the self-compJacency pe¬ 
culiar to narrow-minded blgotv}', the re¬ 
monstrants assured her that they alone had 
truth on their side, and bade her prefer that 
truth to all earthly support and alliances. 
The rude zeal of the reformed was still far¬ 
ther Increased by the belief, carefully en¬ 
couraged by the agents of Elizabeth, that 
the Lenox family were also papists. It was 
in vain that Darnley, now king Henry, en 
deavoured to show that he was no papist 
by frequently making his appearance at the 
established church ; this conduct was attri¬ 
buted to a Jesuitical and profound wlllness, 
ind the preachers often publicly insulted 


him; Knox, especially, not scrupling to tell 
him from the pulpit that boys and women 
were only put to rule over nations for the 
punishment of their sins. 

While the violence of the clergy and the 
arts of Elizabeth's emissaries were thus 
Irritating the common I'ooplo of Scotland 
dgalnst their queen, the discontents of her 
nobility began to threaten her with a yet 
nearer and more ninlmis opposition. The 
duke of Cliatclraultand tlie earls of Mumy 
and Argyle, with other malcontent nobles, 
actually raised forces, and soon appeared 
in arms against the king ainl queen, insti¬ 
gated to this treasonatjlc conduct merely 
by their paltry fears of being losers of in- 
llucnce and power by the rise of the Le¬ 
nox family consequent upon Darnley's mar¬ 
riage to the queen. The refonned preach¬ 
ers openly.and English emissaries secretly, 
aided the malcontent lords In endeavouring 
to seduce or urge the whole Scots popula¬ 
tion from its allegiance. Dut tlie people 
were, for once, In no humour to folUiw the 
seditious or the fanatical; and after but 
very trilling show of success, the rebels, 
being pursued by tlie king and queen at 
the liead of an army of ciglitceii thousand, 
were fain to seek safety In England. 

Wo dwell more upon the alfairs of Scot 
land just at this period than wc gcncnilly 
do, because thus much of Scottish history 
Is necessary hero to the understanding of 
that portion of English history with wliich 
Mary, qncon of Scots, is so lamcntahly, amj 
to England so disgracefully, connected. 

The event of tlie Scottish revolt having 
thus completely disappointed all the hopes 
of Elizabeth, she now strenuously dis¬ 
avowed all concern in ft; and having In¬ 
duced Murray and Cliatelrault’s agent, the 
abbot of Kilwinning, to make a similar de¬ 
claration before the Spanish and French 
ambassadors, she, with a hitli-r practical 
satire, added to the force of their declara¬ 
tion. by instantly ordering them from her 
presence as detestable and unworthy trai¬ 
tors 1 

Hitherto the conduct of Slary had been 
morally Irreproachable; for the coarse 
abuse of Knox Is Itself evidence of the 
strongest kind, that, save her papacy and 
her sex—of which he seems to have felt 
an equal detestation—even he had not 
w herewithal to reproach her. Having for 
her second husband a handsome and youth¬ 
ful man of her own choice, it might have 
been hoped that at least her domestic feli¬ 
city was secured, But Darnley was a vain 
weak-minded man ; alike fickle and violent; 
ambitioiis of distinction, yet weary of tho 
slightest necessary care; easily offended at 
the most trivial opposition, and as easily 
governed by the most obvious and fulsome 
Battery. Utterly Incapable of aiding the 
queen In the government, he was not the 
less anxious to have the crown-matrimo¬ 
nial added to the courtesy-title of king 
which Mary had already bestowed upon 
him. In this temper he was inclined to 
detest all who seemed able and willing tj 
afford the queen counsel; and among these 
was an Italian musician, by name David 
Ilizzlo. He had nitcudcd an embassy sent 
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Co Scotland by the duko of Savoy, and was 
retained at the Scotch court. In the flrst in¬ 
stance, merely on account of his musical 
talents. But he was both aspiring and 
clever, and he soon testified so much 
shrewdnessand incliuatlon to be useful, that 
ho was made French secretary to the queen. 
Drought thus intimately into contact with 
the queen, ho so rapidly improved on his 
advantages, that In a short time ho was 
universally looked upon not only as the 
queen's chief confidant and counsellor, 
hut also ns the chief and most powerful 
dispenser of her favours. As Is usualty tbo 
case with favourites, tlie ability which had 
enabled Ilizzlo to conquer court favour did 
not tcacli liim to use it with moderation ; 
and he had scarcely secured the favour of 
the queen, before he Incurred tlic deadly 
hate of nearly every one at court. The re¬ 
formed hated liliu as a p.aplst and the re¬ 
puted spy and pensionary of tl>e pope; tljc 
neetly hated hijn for his wealth, the high¬ 
born f«)r his vjpst.Trt Insolence; the aspir¬ 
ing detested his umidtlun. and many men 
—probaJ'ly not too pure in their own nn>- 
r:i1s—could llnd no other supposition on 
wbicii to account for Mary’s protection of 
liliii,save a criminal connection between 
tliem. Ills true tliat Kirzio was ngty and 
by no means very young even when he first 
came to court, and some years iiad now 
passed since liiat event; and, moreover, 
Ilizzlo, whose aidllty had il<me much to 
clear away tlie ol)stacIes to tlie marriage of 
Mary and Daniley, had at one time, at 
least, been as mucli in tbo favour of tlie 
king as of the queen. But Burnley, soured 
by the queen’s coldness, wlilch he was will¬ 
ing to attribute to any cause rather tlian 
to Ills own misconduct, easily fell Into tlie 
snare set by the enemies alike of hiinself, 
liisqueen.and lUzzlo.and became furiously 
jealous of iin ugly and almost deformed se¬ 
cretary. Yet Darnley was one of tlie hand- 
I somest men of tbe ago uiid a vain man 
tool 

Among the extravagant reports to wluch 
the oxcessivo favour alrcad[>’ enjoyed hy 
lUzzlo had given rise, was one, that It was 
tlie Intention of Mary to make liim chan¬ 
cellor In the mom of the earl of Morton! 
It was true iliat Ilizzlo knew nothing of 
the language or of the laws of Scotland; 
but the report was credited even by tlie as¬ 
tute Morton hlmself.wlio fortliwith exerted 
|iim«elfto pcr.'‘uadc Darnley that nothing 
but thodcaih of Ilizzlo could ever restore 
ponce and s:ifciy to either klin/or kingilom. 

The carl of Lenox, the king's father, 
George Doughis, natural brother to tlie 
countess of Lenox, and the lords Iilnilcs.ay 
and lluthven. readily Joined in the conspi- 
ru-y against the unfortunate foreigner,and, 

1 to guard themselves against tiie known 
! fickleness of the king, tlioy got him to sign 
' a pajier authorising and making himself 
i responsiblo for the assassination of lllzz n, 

I as being 'an undertaking tending to the 
: Klory of God and the advancement of re¬ 
ligion T The banished lords who were 
ever hovering on tho borders In hope of 

Boiiie event prodnctlveofdlsiurbaiice, were 

Invited by the king to return, aod every 


preparation being made, a night was at 
Icngtit appointed for the murder of Rizzto. 

Mary, now In the sixth month of her 
pregnancy, was at supper in her private 
apartments, attended by Rizzlo, tho coun¬ 
tess of Argj'lc, her natural sister, and otliers 
of her personal attendants, when the king 
suddenly entered the room and placed him¬ 
self behind the queen's chair. I mraediatcly 
afterwards lord Ruthven, cased la armour 
and gliastly from long illness and anxiety, 
George Douglas, and others, rushed In and 
seized upon the unfortunate Rizzlo as he 
sprang up to tlie queen and clung to her 
garments, shrieking the while for pro¬ 
tection. The queen, with tears, Intreatles, 
and even tlircais, endeavoured to save her 
secretary, hut the resolved consplmiors 
forced iiim Into the antechamber, where 
he died bcneatli no fc\s'cr than fifty-six 
w'ounds I 

Tlie condition of tho queen being con¬ 
sidered, tlie prc.acnce of her husband while 
Pile was thus hnrrllOy outraged by being 
made witness of tlie atrocious murder of 
lier servant, must necessarily liaro turned 
her former roldi:css towards Darnley Into 
actual lontliliig. Oo learning that Itizzio 
was indeed dead, she Immediately dried her 
tears, saying ‘ I will weep no more; hence¬ 
forth I will only think of revenge.’ 

On tiic assumption that Mary was gxiliry 
of thcpartlcipatlon iiithemurdcrof herhus- 
band wftli which sliewa.safterw.ard8 so dis¬ 
astrously charged, tliough even this outrage 
upon her both as queen and woman would 
be no excuse for her misconduct asqueen, 
woman, .and wife, yet it ought uotwliolly 
to lie left out of sight while we judge of the 
cliaracter of Mary. In a court such as tho 
court of Scotland clearly was at that time, 
nothing short of Die purity of angels could 
have escaped the general pollution of cru¬ 
elty, deceit, and sensuality. 

All resentments felt hy Mary were now, 

It would seem, merged into detestation of 
the cruelly and Insolently savage conduct 
of her husband. She showed him every 
mark of contempt In imblic, and avoided 
him in private as though In mingled liaie 
and terror. At length, however, slie was 
confined at Edinburgh castle of a son ; and 
as Darnley had apartments there, they were 
at least apparently reconciled and living 
together. ,, 

A messenger was instantly sent to Eliza- I’ 
beth, who received the news while at a ball 
at Greenwich. She was much cast down 
at flrst, and even complained to some of 
her attendants that she was but a barren 
stock, while Mary was tlie glad mother of 
a fair boy. But she soon recovered her 
wonted self-possession, and on the follow¬ 
ing day slic publicly congratulated Melvll, 
Mary's envoy, and sent tho earl of Bedford 
and George Cary, son of her kinsman the 
earl of Eunsdon, to attend the christening 
of the young prince, and to carry soma 
rich presents to his mother. 

But wli.atcvcr cordiality Elizabeth might 
affect upon this occasion, the birth of a 
son to tlie queen of Scots, as It inerCASM 
thezc.ilof her partisans to England, so it 
made even the best friends of Klizabetn 
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•Irons that she should take some effectual 
steps for the scttleincDl of the succession. 

It was proposed hy some leading nietU'- 
hers of parliament that the question of the 
succession and that of the supply should 
go together. Sir Ralph Sadler, In order to 
elude this bringing of the question to a 
point, affirmed that he had heard the queen 
sny that for the good of her people she had 
come to the resolution to marry. Others 
of the court affirmed the same, and then 
the hou.se began to consider about joining 
tlic question of the queen's marriage to that 
of the settlement In general, when a mes¬ 
sage was brought from the queen ordering 
the bouse to proceed no farther In the mat¬ 
ter. She pledged her queenly word as to 
her sincere Intention to marry; and she 
said that to name any successor previously 
would be to Increase her already great per¬ 
sonal dangers. This message by no means 
satisfied the house, and Peter Wentwtwth, 
a popular member, bluntly said that such a 
prohibition was a broach of the privileges 
of the house; while some of the members 
on the same side added, that unless the 
queen would pay some regard to their 
future security by fixing a successor, she 
would show herself rather as the step¬ 
mother than ns the natural parent of her 
people. The debates still continuing In 
this strain, the queen sent for the speaker, 
and her rcinonstrances with him having 
fulled to produce the desired effect upon 
the house, she shortly afterwards dissolved 
the parliumetit, sharply reflectiug, at the 
same time, upon tliopertinarlty with which 
they had pressed her to many or fix tbo 
succession. 

A.D. l.'iG?.—-The debates In parliament 
had more than ever awakened the zeal of 
the partisans of the queen of Scots. The 
catholics of England were to a man ready 
to rise on her behalf, should Elizabeth's 
death or any national calaiuitji* afford an 
Inviting opportunity; and, moreover, the 
court of Elizabeth was Itself full of JIary's 
partisans. But while Elizabeth and her 
sagacious friend and counsellor Cecil—to 
whom it Is not too much to say that Eliza¬ 
beth owed more than half the glory she 
acquired, and owed sMIl more the freed(»iii 
from the obloquy which her temper would 
but for him have caused her to Incur—were 
using every expedient to avoid the neces¬ 
sity of declaring so dangerous a successor 
as the queen of Scots, that Ill-fated prin¬ 
cess was In the very act of plunging her¬ 
self Into a tissue of horrors and infamies, 
which were to render her the prisoner and 
the victim of the princess whom she had 
dared to rival and hoped to succeed. 

After the death of Rizzio, Mair's perilous 
and perplexed situation had made some 
confidant and assistant Indispensably ne¬ 
cessary to her, especially situated as she 
was with her frivolous and sullen husband. 
The person who at this thne stood highest 
In her confidence was the earl of Both- 
well, a man of debauched character and 
great daring, whose fortune was much In-' 
vulved, and who was more noted for his ' 
opposition to Murray and (he rigid reform- ! 
ere, thau for any great civil or military ta- I 


I Icnts. This nobleman. It Is believed, sug 
gc.sted to her the exiiedlent of being di¬ 
vorced from Darnlcy, but from some diffi¬ 
culties which arose to Its execution that 
project was laid aside. 

Tlio Intimate friendship of Jfary with 
Bothwell.and her aversion to her husband, 
made observant persons much astonished 
when It was announced that a sudden re¬ 
turn of the queen’s affection to her husband 
had taken place; that she had even jour¬ 
neyed to Glasgow to attend his sick bed; 
that she tended him with the utmost kind¬ 
ness; and that, as soon as he could safely 
travel, she had brouirht him with her to 
Holyrood-house In Edinburgh. On tliclr 
arrival there it was found, or pretended, 
that the low situation of the palace, and 
the noise of the persons continually going 
and coming, denied the king the repose 
necess.ary to liis infirm state. A solitary 
house, c.nllcd tho Kirk o' Field, at some dis¬ 
tance from the palace, but near enough to 
admit of Mary’s frequent attendance, was 
accordingly taken, and here she continued 
her attentions to him, and ct’cn slept /or 
several nights in a room immediately Moio 
his. On the nlncii of February she excused 
herself to him for not sleeping at the palace, 
as one of Jior attendants was going to be 
married, and she had promised to grace 
the ceremony with her presence. About 
two o’clock in tho nioniing an awful ex¬ 
plosion was heard, and It w.as soon after¬ 
wards dlscovciwl that the Kirk o’ Field was 
blown up, and the body of the unfortunate 
Ifenrj’ Darnlcy wa.s found In u field at some 
distance, but with no marks of violence 
upon It. 

That Darnlcy had been most foully mur¬ 
dered no sane man could doubt, and the pre¬ 
vious Intimacy ofMary and Bothwcll caused 
tho public suspicion at once to be turned 
upon them, wliile tho conduct of Mary 
was exactly calculated to confirm, Instead 
of refuting, the horrible suspicion which 
attached to her. A proclamation was In¬ 
deed ntacle, offering a reward for the disco¬ 
very of the king's murder; but the people ; 
ob.scrved that far more anxiety was dis¬ 
played to discover those whoattrlbutcd that 
terrible deed to Bothwell and the queen. 
With a perfectly Infatuated folly, thequeen 
neglected even the external decencies wliich 
would have been expected from her, even 
had she been less closely connected In the 
public eye with the supposed murderer, 
Botliwell. For the earl of Lenox, father 
of the murdered king, wrote a letter to tho 
queen. In which, avoiding all accusation of 
the queen, he Implored her justice upon 
those whom he plainly charged with the 
murder, namely, Bothwell, sir James B;*l- 
four and his brotiKa* GillKTt Balfour, Da¬ 
vid Chalmers, and four other persons of 
the queen’s household ; but Mary, though 
she cited Lenox to appear at court and 
support his charge, and so far seemed to 
entertain It, left the lnii>ortant fortress of 
Edinburgh In the hands of Bothwell aa 
governor, and of bis creature Balfour at 
his deputy. 

A day for the trial of the charge made by 
Lenox was appointed; and that Qoblemai> 
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with a very small attendance, had already 
reached Stirling on his way to Edinburgh 
when his inlormatlon of the extraordinary 
countenance 8ho^vn to Bothwell, and the 
vast power intrusted to him, inspired Le¬ 
nox with fears as to even bis personal 
safety, shoiild he appear In Edinburgh; he 
therefore sent Cunnlnghani.one of his suite, 
to protest against so hurried an investiga¬ 
tion of this important affair, and to intreat 
Mary, for her own sake as well as for the 
sake of justice, to take time, and to make 
arrangements for a full and impartial trial, 
which obviously could not bo had while 
Bothwell was not only at liberty, but in 
possession of exorbitant and overwhelming 
power. Not the slightest attention was 
paid to tho manifestly just demand of Lc> 
noi;a jury was sworn,and asnoprosecutor 
or witness was present, that jury could 
only acquit the accused—the verdict being 
accompanied by a protest, In which they 
stated the situation in which tho very 
nature of the proceedings had placed them. 
But oven had witnesses been present, their 
evidence could have availed little towards 
furthering the ends of justice, for, by a 
very evident wHfulness, those who drew 
tho Indictment had ch.arged the crime as 
having been committed on the tenth day 
of tho month, while the evidenre must 
have proved It to have been the ninth, and 
this slgnlQcaiit circumstance increased the 
odium of both Mary and liothwell. Two 
days after this shameful trial, a parliament 
was held, and Buthwcll, wliose acquittal 
was such as must have convinced every im¬ 
partial man of his guilt,wasactxially chosen 
to c.arry the royal sceptre I 
Such indecent but unequivocal evidence 
of the lengths to which Mary was prep.ared 
to go in securing Impunity to Bothwell, 
awed even those who most detested the 
proceedings: and abend of association was 
signed, by which all the subscribers, con¬ 
sisting of all the chief nobility present at 
tills parliament, referred to the acquittal 
of Bothwell asalegaland completeonc.en- 
gaged to defend him against all future im¬ 
putation of tho murder of the late king, 
and recommended Mary to marry Bothwell! 
Degraded, Indeed, by long and shameless 
faction must the nation have been, when 
the chief of Its nobles could insult public 
justice and public decency by the publica¬ 
tion of such a document as this I 

Having thus paved the way toWiirds his 
ultimate designs, Botliwell assembled a 
troop of eight liundrcd cavalry on pretence 
of pursuing some armed robbers who In¬ 
fested the bonicrs, and waytald Mary on 
her return from Stirling, where she had 
been paying a visit to her infant son. Mary 
was seized near Edinburgh ; but sir James 
Mclvll, her attached and faithful serv.ant, 
who was with her at the time, not only 
confessed that he saw no surprise or un- 
wlJlliigncss on her part, but adds, that 
some of Bothwell's olllcers openly laughed 
at tho notion of seizure of Mary’s person, 
and stated the whole matter to have been 
arranged between the parties themselves. 
Botivwcll carried his prisoner to Dunbar, 
aud there made himself master of her per¬ 


son, even If he had not Ixen so befora 
Some of the nobility, cither still doubtful 
of her guilty consent, or desirous, at the 
least, of forcing her Into a more explicit de¬ 
claration of it, now sent to offer their ser¬ 
vices to rescue her; but she, with infinite 
coolness, replied, that though Bothwell had 
originally obtained possession of her per¬ 
son by violence, he had since treated her 
so well that she was now quite willing to 
remain with him. 

That no circumstance of infamy and 
effrontery might bo wanting to this dis¬ 
gusting business, Bothwell, when he had 
himself proposed as the queen’s husband 
and seized upon her person, was already a 
married man 1 Bata divorce was now sued 
for, and obtained In four days from the 
commencement of the suit; the queen was 
then taken to Edinbxirgh, aud the banns 
of marriage put up between her and the 
duke of Orkney, which title Bothwell now 
boro. 

In the midst of the awful degradation 
exhibited by the Scottish nation at this 
time, It Is pleasing to notice that Craig, a ' 
clergyman, being desired to solemnise tlie 
niarrl.age thus abominably brought about, 
not only refused to perform the ceremony, 
but openly reprobated It, with a courage 
wliichso put the council to shame that it 
dared not punish him. The bishop of Ork¬ 
ney, a Protestant, was more compliant, aud 
was subsequently very deservedly deposed 
by his church. Unwarned by the disgust of 
lier own people and by the rcmonstmuces 
of her relations, the Guises of France, tho 
infatuated Mary thus pursued her designs, 
and It became known that Bothwell, witli 
her consent, was taking measures to get 
tho young prince Jaanes Into his power. 
This .at length fairly aroused ptiblic indig¬ 
nation ; tho chief nobility, including most 
of tliosc who hail signed the ever infamous 
bond in favour of Bothwell, now formed an 
association for the protection of the young 
prince and for the punishment of the mur¬ 
derers of the king. The army of the asso¬ 
ciated lords and tho royal troops under 
Bothwell met at Carbcrj'-bill; but It was 
so clear boti» that Bothwell had no capa¬ 
city equal to the occasion, and that her own 
troops looked upon their cause with dis¬ 
gust, tlKitMary, afterniaking certain stipu¬ 
lations, put herself into the bands of the 
confederates .and was taken to Edinburgh, 
the populace reproaching her in the coarsest 
terms, and bolding up banners representing 
the murder of her husl).and and the distress 
of her Infant son. Botliwell, In the mean- 
tune, escaped to the Orkneys, and for some 
time lived by actual piracy; he at length 
went to Denmark,where ho w.as thrown into 
prison, and, maddened under the severity 
of his confinement aud the horror of his re¬ 
flections. died about ten years afterwards, 
so miserably, that even bis wickedness can¬ 
not deprive him of our pity. 

Though treated with scorn and humbled 
by the Indignities to which she was now 
daily exposed, Mary was still so Infatuated 
in her affection for the unworthy Bothwell, 
that she is reported to have said In a letter 
, to him, tbatshe wouldsurrenderhercrowa 
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ind digmlty rutlier than Ills affections ; and 
as she appeared to be thus determined, the 
confederates, to decrease the chance of her 
once more Retting power into her hands, 
sent her to a sort of honourable Imprison¬ 
ment In the castle of Lochleven lake. The 
owner of this place was mother of the earl 
of Murray, and as she pretended to liavc 
been lawfully married to the late king, she 
bore Mary a hatred which fully Insured her 
vigilance. 

Elizabeth was accurately Infonned of all 
that had passed in Scotland, and sbecould not 
fall to perceive the advantages to her own 
security to be obtained by iier interference 
between Mary and lier enraged subjects. 
She accordingly, througli Throgmorton, 
sent a remonstrance to the confederated 
lords, and advice, mingled with some seve¬ 
rity, to Mary, to wliom she offered assist¬ 
ance, and protection at the English court 
for her infant son, but on condition tliat 
elic should lay aside all thouglitsof revenge 
or punishment, except as far as related to 
the murder of her late husband. As both 
queen and woman, Elizabeth acted well in 
her remonstrance to the lords and In her 
advice to Slary; but, judging from her 
whole course of policy at other times. It 
Is no breach of cliarity to suppose that 
even her womanly pity for Mary’s present 
distressed and ]>cri)ous situation, did not 
prevent her from determining to make it 
available towards her own security and 
peace for tlic time to come. 

In the meantime the confederated lords 
proceeded to arrange matters with very lit¬ 
tle deference either to tlic riglits of llioir 
own (luecn or to tlie remonstrances of the 
queen of England. After much intrigue 
and dispute, it was agreed that the regency 
of tho kingdom should be placed in the 
liands of Murray, and tliat Mary should 
resign the crown in favour of her son ; 
nay, so desperate were her circumstances, 
that, though ‘with abundance of tears,’ 
slie actually signed the deeds tliat made 
these extensive alterations, without mak¬ 
ing herself accurately mistress of their con¬ 
tents. 

The prince James was Immediately pro¬ 
claimed king and crowned at Stirling, and 
In the oatli which the earl of Morton took 
in his behalf at that ceremony, an oath to 
extirpate heresy was included. Elizaiieth 
was so much annoyed at tlie disregard with 
which her remonstrance had been treated, 
tbatsheforbade Tliroginorton toattend the 
young king’s coronation. 

As soon as Murray bad resumed the re¬ 
gency, a parliament w.as assembled. In whicli 
It was solemnly voted that slie was an un¬ 
doubted accomplice in the murder of her 
husband, but ought not to be imprisoned. 
Her abdication and her son’s succession 
wercat the same time ratified. 

Murray proved himself equal to his high 
post. He obtained possession of the for¬ 
tresses wlilch held out for Mary or Both- 
well, and everywhere compelled at least ex¬ 
ternal obedience to bis authority. But he 
had many enemies even among his seeming 
friends; many of tlmsewho had been most 
enraged against Mary, while she had open¬ 


ly lived in what was no better than adultery 
with Bothwell, were softened by tho con* 
toinplatlon of her sorrows now that he waa 
a fugitive upon tlie face of the earth, with¬ 
out tlie possibility of ever regaining his 
guilty power. To all tliese persons were 
added the eminent catholics and the great 
body of the people, who pitied her sorrows 
now witli tlie same merely instinctive 
and unreasoning impulse with which re¬ 
cently they had lieaped the coarsest con¬ 
tempt upon licr misconduct. Even yet, 
then. It was quite within tlie bounds of pos¬ 
sibility that slie might recover her power, 
and so exert it as to cause the past to be 
forgiven. 

A.D. 1568. —But Mar}'’s own conduct, 
even when least blameworthy, was ever to 
be inimical to her. The constant Insults 
and vexations that she endured from the 
lady of Lochleven determined hertoattempt 
her escape from that melancholy confine¬ 
ment; and by (liose artful and winning 
blandishments which no beautiful woman 
ever better knew how to employ, she in¬ 
duced George Douglas, hrotlier of the laird 
of Lochleven, to aid in licr escajie. After 
many vain endeavours the enamoured youth 
at length got her from the house in dis¬ 
guise, and row'cd her across the lake in a 
small boat. 

As soon as her escape was known many 
of tlie nobility liastened to offer her tlicir 
aid, and to sign a bund to defend heragninst 
all comers. Among those who thus signed 
were the earls of Argj’le, Huntley, Eglln- 
toim, Cassllis, Crauford, Rothes, Montrose, 
Sunderland, and Errol, besides numerous 
barons and nine blslio])s, and in a very few 
days slie found her standard surrounded by 
upwards of six thousand men. Elizabeth, 
too, offered to assist her, on condition that 
slie would refer the quarrel to her arbitra¬ 
tion and allow no French troops to enter 
tlie kingdom, but the offer came too late; 
Murray hastily drew together an army, and 
attacked her forces at Laiigsidc, near Glas¬ 
gow ; and tliougli the regentwas somewhat 
inferior in force, bis superior ability in- 
fiictod a complete defeat upon M.iir, who 
hastily fled in a fishing-boat to Galloway, 
and landed the same day at Wokington, in 
Cumberland, whence she immediately sent 
a messenger to crave the protection and 
hospitality of Elizabeth. The reality and 
extent of the generous sympathy of that 
princess were now to be developed ; intere.-^t 
was now directly opposed to real or pretend¬ 
ed generosity. 

Mary had evidently relied upon tho power 
nf her iusinuiition and clotjuciioc to be of 
service toherinaporsoiiai interview, which 
she immediately solicited. But the able 
and tried ministers of Jilizaheth were not 
slower than Mary herself in perceiving the ' 
probable consequence of such an inter¬ 
view, and Elizabeth was advised by them 
that she as a maiden queen could not, con¬ 
sistently even with mere decency, admit to 
her presence a woman who was charged 
with murder and adultery, and that, too, 
under circumstances which made even 
tlicsclKirrihlecrinipsmore than usually Imr- i 
rible. The queen of^cots was wry indignant 
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at (>eln9, aiid on such a pica, deprlvo<l of 
the Interview upon which slie had so vciw 
much ruckoiied. She replied to the mi¬ 
nisters with great spirit, and so evidently 
showed her determination to consider her¬ 
self as a sister sovereign seeking Eliza- 
both’s frlendsliip, and not as an acensed 
criminal whom Elizabeth could have any 
earthly right to sit In judgement \ipon, that 
Cecil determined to force her, indirectly at 
least, upon an investigation, hy alloaMng 
Murray and his party to charge her before 
tlic queen In council with having been ' of 
fore-knowledge, counsel, and device, per¬ 
suader and commander of the inu^or of 
her husi>and, and had intended to cause the 
innocent prince to follow his father and so 
to transfer the c^o^vn from the riglit line 
to a bloody murderer and godless tyrant.' 
To this point of this intricate and most 
painful alTnir the attention of general rend¬ 
ers has never been sulllcicntly directed. 
The usual narrative of the lilstorians leaves 
tlie careless or superflciiil reader to fancy 
that the conduct of Elizabeth must through¬ 
out liavo been unjusiinablc, as to even the 
detention of Mary, tlic whole question being 
Mar>’’s gutltaud Elizabeth’s right to imulsfa. 
We Itavc already suiTIclcntly shown that 
wo are not inclined to sacriHce truth to 
our admiration of the many admirable qua¬ 
lities of Elizabeth. For much of her treat¬ 
ment to Mary she Is deserving of the highest 
blame, and as regards her execution every 
one must feel the utmost indignation ; Imt 
the mere detention of her, and enquiry Into 
licr guilt as to lier husband, and her inten- 
tion$ ne to her infant son, were justitled 
alike l)y the laws of nations and by every 
feeling of humanity and of morality. That! 
Mar)' was ‘ an Independent sovereign ' can 
only be alUrmcd by a mere play upon 
words. 

Stained with the deep charges of mur¬ 
der and adultery, beaten on the battlo-fleld, 
andafugiilvefroni her enraged and horrified 
subjects, Mary was in no condition to ex¬ 
ercise her sovereignty until .<die should have 
reestablished it by arms or treaty. By arms 
pile could nut proceed wIMiout great peril 
to England, for she must have relied upon 
aid from France; by treaty she could not 
proceed but by the aid of Elizabeth, whose 
territory might be perilled hy some clause 
of piicli treaty. as England was, 

both as to France and as to Simio, It Is 
quite clear to all who pay due attention to 
the whole of the <Mrcumstancos, that ?n an 
honourable detention of Mar)', and a full, 
fair, and Impartial enquiry into her con¬ 
duct, Elizabeth would have been fully jus- 
tlilCJl. 

The subsequent conduct ehown to Mary, 
her cloBC Imprisonment and unkind treat- 
t ment, reflect no credit upon cither Eliza- 
iieth or her ministers; but It must be rc- 
meinbercd that Mary, besides those verbal 
insults which wound women more painfully 
than the sword itself, greatly provoked the 
harsh feeling of Elizabeth by her iMjrpctual 
readiness to lend her name and Influence 
t<> piot.B Inrolving the life as well as the 
ci'Mvn of Elizabeth. 

I It bcema qult-e c.»*rtaln tliat, at the outset 


of the business, the main desire of both 
Elizabeth and her ministers was to place 
Mar)' iu such a position that she would t>e 
unablo practically to revoke her settlement 
of the crown upon her iitfant son, whoso 
regency, being protestant, would have a 
common Interest with England, Instead of 
a temptation to aid France or Spain to her 
annoyance. One scheme for this purpose 
was to give her In marriage to an English 
nobleman, and Elizabeth proposed the alli¬ 
ance to the duke of Norfolk, who bluntly 
replied, ‘That woman, madam, shall never 
be my wife wlio has been your competitor, 
and whoso husband cannot sleep in secu¬ 
rity upon his pillow.* Unfortunately for 
the duke, his practice was by no means 
governed by the sound sense of his theory, 
and he very soon afterwards consented to 
offer himself to Mary, In a letter, which 
was also signed by Amndel, Pembroke, and 
Leicester. Mar)’ pleaded that ‘woeful ex¬ 
perience had taught lier to prefer a single 
life,' but she hinted pretty plainly that 
Elizabeth's consent might remove such ro- 
lucunce as she felt. Norfolk, through the 
bishop of Ross, kept up tiic correspondenco 
with Mary. Elizabeth was from tiie very 
first aware of it, and she at length signifi¬ 
cantly quoted Norfolk’s own words to him, 
warning liim to ‘beware on what pillow 
Ive should rest his bead.* Shortly after¬ 
wards the duke, continuing the corre¬ 
spondence, was committed to the Tower. 
Leicester was pardoned lor the share ho 
iind had in the original correspondence; 
but there seemed so much danger that 
both Norfolk and the queen of Scots would 
be severely dealt with, that all the great 
catholic families of the north joined In a 
formidable insurrection. Mary, on tbo 
breaking out of this affair, was removed to 
Coventry; but the contest was short; tho 
earl of Northumherland, who headed the 
revolt, fled to Scotland, was taken prisoner, 
and thronn Into Lochleven castle. His 
countess, with the carl of Westmoreland 
and some other fugitives, were safe among 
the Scotch borderers, who were able to 
protect them equally j^inst the regent 
Murray and the.emissaries of Elizabeth. 

Upon the English of the nurtheni counties 
who.had been beguiled Into this hopeless 
revolt, the vengeance of Elizabeth was ter¬ 
rible and extensive. The poor were lumded 
over to the rigours of martial law, and it Is 
alMrmed that from Newcastle to Netherby, 
iu adi.strict slxtymiles long and forty miles 
wide, there was not a town or even a village 
which was not the scene of execution I The 
wcaltldcr offenders were reserved for the 
ordinary course of condemnation by law, It 
being anticipated that their forfeitures 
would reimburse the queen tlic large sums 
which it had cost her to put down the 
revolt. 

A.D. 1570.—The vigour of the regent Mur¬ 
ray had kept the greater part of Scotland 
perfectly quiet, even while the north of 
England was In arms for Mary: and as 
among the numerous projects suggested to 
Elizabeth for safely ridding herself of Mary 
was that of delivering her up to Murray, It 
Is most probable that the Sottish queen 
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rouldhavebeenrestored to her country and contlncmentwnsconstantlyltitrlguingwlth 
I —though partJjiMyand under strong rcstrJc- Mary ; anc! that unhappy princess, wearied 
I tions—to her authority, hut for tlic death of and goaded to desperation by her continued 
! theregent. While amusing Mary witli a va- imprisonment, and the constant failure of 
j rtety of proposals which came to nothing, all attempts at gaining her liberty even 
I varied hysuddenohjcctlonswhlchhad been when she the most frankly and completely 
I eojitrlvod from the very ilrst, Elizabeth's agreed to all that was demanded of her 
I ministers were sedulously strengthening sent Rudolph!, an Italian, who had her 
[ the hands and establishing the Interests of confldcnco, to solicit the co-opcratlon of 
! their mistress In Scotland ; they, however, the pope, Philip of Spain, and Alva. Some 
seem really to have Intended the cvcntnal letters from Norfolk to the latter person- 
restoration of Mary under the most favour- age were Inferccjitcd hv the English minis- 
able circumstances to England, when the try, and Norfolk was tried for treasonable 
einnlty and suspicion of the English ca»>l- leaguingwith the nueen’s enemies to the 
net against her, as a zealous papist, were danger of her crown and dignity. Norfolk 
made stronger than ever by the publication protested that his amt was solely to restore 
of a bull by Plus V., In widcli ho Insult- Mary to her own crown of l?coflnnd and 
Ingly spoke of Elizabeth’s as a merely * pro- that detriment to tlieauthority of Elixaheth 
tended* right to tlio crown, and absolved he had nevorcontemplatedand would never 
all her subjects from tlielr allegiance. Of Ijave abetted. 

thlsbull.lnsolentln Itself and cruel towanls a.d. l.'ifS.—His defence availed him no- 
Mary, several copies were published both thing; he was found guilty by his peers 
In Scotland and In England; and a catholic and condemned to death. Even then the 
gentleman, named Felton, whose zeal bade queen hesitated to carry the sentence Into 
defiance alike to prudence and decency, effect against the promlerdukc of England 
was capitally punished for affixing a copy who was, also, her own relative. Twice she 
of this document to the gates of the bishop was Induced by the ministers to sign the 
of I^ondon's palace. warrant, and twice she revoked It. Tide 

It must be clear that no sovereign could state of hesitation lasted for four months 
overlook such an invitathm to rebellion and At the end of that time the parlliiment pro^ 
assassination. It would Id any state of sentod an address strongly culling upon her 
' society bo likely to urge some gloomy and to make an example of the duke, to which 
half-lnsancfanatlc to the crime of murder; she at length consented, and Norfolk was 
, though as to any national effect,even while bclicaded, dying witli great courage and 
the catholics were still so numerous, the constancy, and still protesting that he had i 
papal bull md now become a mere frrutum no ill design towards his own queen in his ' 
fulTnen* Llng^rd, tlic Jiblcst catholic his- desire to aid the uohnppy <|iiecn of Scots 
torlan, says, upon this very transaction, Wo are Inclined to bciiove that the duke 
' If the pontiff promised himself any par- w.as sincere on this head; but certainly his 
tlcular bencfltfrom this measure, the result judgement did not equal his sinccritv; for 
Wist nave dlsappouiien his expectations, how could he expect to overturn the va^t ^ 
The thuewas gone by when the tliuinlers poNver of Kliznbethy so far as to reestablish 
of the Vatkan could shake the thrones of Mary on the throne, but by such a contest 
prkce& Byforeiem powers the bull was as must have perilled Elizabeth’s throne, 
Bufferca to sleep In silence; among tlie and* most probably^ would Jiavc led to the 
English CAlnolIcs It served only to !>reod sacrifleo of her life? 

doubts, dIsscnsloMS, and dismay. Many Burleigh, dcY<it<'d to the glory of his 

contended that It had been Issued by in- royal mistress and to the weifnre of her 
competent Authority; others, tliat it could people, and plainly I'orcciving that the ca- 
not hind the natives until it should he tholics, both at home and abroad, would 
carried Into actual execution by some fo- either find or feign a motive to mischief in 
rci^ power: all agreed that it was, iu the detention of the oncen of Scots, reso- i 
thclr regard, an imprudent and cniel ex- lately advised that that unhappy queen I 
pcdlent, which rendered them liable to the should be violently dealt with, as being at 
suspicion of disloyalty, and afforded thclr the bottom of all schemes and attempts 
enemies a pretence to brand thorn with the against the peace of England. But Ell- 
name of traitors. To Enz;tl)cth, however, zabeth was not even yet sofar irrltate<l or 
though shcaffcctedtorldiculethoscntencc, alarmed as to consent to anything more 
itprnvcdasourccorconsiderablcuucasincss than the detention of Mary; and to all the 

suggestions of Burleigh she contented her- 
alarmed and In- self with replying, with a touch of that 
bullof Plus V.,very naturally poctlcfeelingwhich even intrigues of state 
laid some heavy restrictions upon thecatho- never wholly banished from her mind, that 

bere,adyat any ‘she could not put to death the bird that. ! 
the queen of to escape the lure of the hawk, had flowu 
M ‘^^positlon of Elizabeth, to her feet for protection.’ 

‘‘I® Burleigh was aided in his endeavours 

Netherlands, land a sufh- against Mary bv the parliament; but Ell- : 
u! of forel^ papists zabeth, though both her anxiety and her 

Uairi’rnfthe par- anger daily grew stronger, personaiiy Inter- ' 

prcvont 3 hill of attainder against 
loundatlon. The duke of Norfolk from his Mary, and even another bill which merely 

-- went to exclude Ikt from the succession. 

• Hirtoiy of England, Tol. rill. cli. 1. Towards tlic friends of Mary Elizabeth 
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WH3 less merciful. The carl of Northum¬ 
berland was delivered by Morton—who had 
su needed Lenox In the Scotch regency— 
into the hands of the English ministers; 
and that chivalrous and unfortunate noble¬ 
man was beheaded at Yort 

The state of Prance at this time was such, 
from the fierce enmity of the catholics to 
(he Huguenots or protestauts, ns to give 
serious uneasiness to Elizabeth. The deep 
enmity of Charles IX. of France towards 
the leaders of his protestant subjects was 
diguised. Indeed, by the roost artful ca¬ 
resses bestowed upon Collgnl, tho king of 
Navarre, and other leading Huguenots: but 
circumstances occurred to show that tho 
king of France not only detested those per¬ 
sonages and their French followers, but 
that ho would gladly seize any good oppor¬ 
tunity to aid Philip of Spain in the dcstruo 
tlon, if possible, of the protestant power of 
England. 

The perfidious Chnrlcs,ln order to plunge 
the Huguenots into Che more profoundly 
fatal security, offered to give Ills sister Mar¬ 
garet In marriage to the prince of Navarre; 
and Collgnl. with other leaders of the Hu¬ 
guenot puny, arrived In Paris, to celebrate 
a marriage which promised so much towards 
tlic reconciliation of the two parties. But 
so far was peace from being the real mean¬ 
ing of the court of Fnince, that the queen 
of Navarre was poisoned. This suspici¬ 
ously sudden death, however,of so eminent 
a person did not arouse the doomed Collgnl 
and the other proicstants to a sense of 
their real situation. The marriage was con¬ 
cluded : and but a few days after, on the 
eve of St. Bartholomew, the designs of 
Charles IX., or, more strictly speaking, of 
Ills execrable mother, burst forth. The 
venerable Collgnl was murdered almost by 
the king's side: men, women, and children 
alike were butchered by the king's troops, 
so that in Paris alone above five hundred 
Iiersoiis of rank and above ten thousand of 
the lower order arc known to have perished 
in this most sanguinary and cowardly affair. 
Orders wore at the same time sent to Rouen, 
Lyons, and other great towns of France, 
where the same detestable butcheries were 
committed on a proportlouably large scale. 

Tlie king of Navarro and the prince of 
Conde narrowly escaped. The duke of Guise 
advised their destruction, but the king had 
foiitracied as much pcrsoii.al affection for 
them as he could feel forunj* one but the 
Bhc-wolf ills mother, and he caused their 
lives to be spared on condition of their 
seeming conversion to poperj'. 

The frlglitful inass-icre of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew could not but be greatly alarming as 
w’Oll as disgusting to Elizabeth. She could 
not but perceive, from a butchery so fright¬ 
ful ami extensi ve, that thecc was among the 
eatliollc princes of the continent a delcr- 
mlnatlon to oxtcnnlnate protestantism ; 
nor could she but feel that she, as the 
champion of that faith, was henceforth 
more conspicuously than ever marked out 
for destruction, could It be accomplished 
cither by warfare or In t)>e more dastardly 

wav of private assassination. 

Charles IX. was himself conscious of tho 

offence this atrocious massacre of his pro- 
tesmnt subjects must necessarily give to 
Elizabeth, and he sent a strong apology to 
her through Fenelon, bis ambassador. To 
us it has ever appeared that this apology 
did. In reality, only make the offence the 
blacker; Charles now calumniated the un¬ 
fortunate persons whom he had murdered. 

Ho pretended that he had discovered, just 
as It was about to be carried into execution, 
n Huguenot conspiracy to seize bis person, 
and that It was as a necessary matter of 
self-defence that his catholic soldiery had 
acted. The single fact that orders for 
wholesale massacre were acted upon at 
distant provincial cities, as well as at Paris, 
would at once and for ever give the lie to 
this statement. Even Charles's own am¬ 
bassador confessed that be was ashamed 
alike of his country and of the apology 
which he was. by his office, compelled to 
make for so outrageous a crime. HlsoIQce, 
however, left him no choice, and he went to 
court. Here be found every one, male and 
female, attired in the deepest mourning, 
and bearing In their features the marks of 
profound ^ef and alarm. No one spoke 
to him until he arrived at the throne, 
where the queen, who respected his per¬ 
sonal character, heard bis apology with all 
the calmness that she could muster. Eli¬ 
zabeth very plainly, In her reply, showed 
that she utterly disbelieved Charles’s ca¬ 
lumny upon his protestant subjects, but 
she concluded that she should defer making 
up her mind upon the real feelings of 
Charles until she should see how he would 
act in future, and that in the meantime, 
as requested by his own ambassador, she 
w'ouid rather pity than blame him. 

The massacres in France, joined to the 
Spanish massacres and persecutions In the 
Low Countries, and the favour Into which 
Clurles IX. now visibly took the Guises, 
made it evident to Elizabeth that nothing 
but opportunity was wanting to Induce the 
French and Spaniards to unite for her de¬ 
struction, and she took all possible precau¬ 
tions. She fortified Portsmouth, paid all 
requisite attention to her militia and fleet, 
and, while ahe renewed her open alliances 
with the German princes, she lent all the 
aid that she secretly could to the people of 
the Low Countries to assist them against 
their Spanish tyrants. . 

A.D. lo"9.—Be.vond what we have just 
now said of the foreign policy of Elizabeth 
wc need not here s-ay anything; the events 
that took place, whether in Spain, the Ne¬ 
therlands, or France, falling properly under 
those heads. The attention of Elizabeth, 
as to foreigners, was addressed chiefly to 
aiding the protesi.ants with secresy and 
with as rigid economy and stringent condi¬ 
tions as were consistent with effectual aid; 
and to keeping up such a constant demon¬ 
stration of vigour and a prepared position, 
as might intimidate catholic princes from 
.any such direct hostility to her as would be 
likely to provoke her into openly encou¬ 
raging and assisting their malcontent sab* 

^ This policy enabled Elizabeth to enjoy a 
profound peace during years which saw 
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T.oart^ all the rest of Europe plunged in 

war and miserj-. - r. »i j * 

A.u. 1580 .—The affairs of Scotland just at 

this time gave Elizabeth sonic uneasiness. 
During sevonil years the regent .Morton 
liad kept that kingdom in the strictest 
amity. Dut the recent had of late wholly 
lost the favour of the turbulent nobles, and 
he found himself under the necessity of 
giving in his resignation ; and the govern¬ 
ment was formally assumed by king James 
himself, though he was now only eleven 
rears of age. The count D’Aubigny, of the 
iiouse of Lenox, was employed by the duke 
of Guise to detach James from the Inter¬ 
ests of Elizabeth, and to cause him to 
espouse those of his mother. Elizabeth 
endeavoured to support and reinstate Mor¬ 
ton, but D’Aubigny had now obtained so 
much influence with the king, that he was 
able to have Morton imprisoned and sul>- 
sequently beheaded, as an accomplice in the 
murder of the late king. 

With Spain, too, Elizabeth’s relations 
were at this perioduneasyandthreatening. 
In revenge forthe aid which he knew Eliza¬ 
beth to have given to his revolted subjects 
of tho Netherlands, Philip of Spain sent a 
body of troops to aid her revolted subjects 
of Ireland : and her complaints of this in¬ 
terference were answered by a reference to 
the piracies committed by the celebrated 
admiral Drake, who w.as the first English¬ 
man who sailed round the world, and who 
' obtained enormous booty from the Spa- 
I nlards in tlie.New World. 

I A-D. 1581.—The jesults, and the scholars 

generally of the continental seminaries 
which the king of Spain had e.stabllslied 
to compensate to the catholics the loss of 
the universities of England, were so ob¬ 
viously and so Intrusively hostile to the 
queen and the protestant faith, iliat some 
stringent laws against them and the ca¬ 
tholics generally were now pjisscd. 

C.amplon, a jesult who had been sent 
over to e.xplain to the catholics of England 
that they were not bound, in obedience to 
the hull of Plus V., to rebel until the pope 
should give them a second and explicit 
order to that effect—1. e. not until the state 
of England should.by accident, or by je- 
suitical practices, be placed in convenient 
confusion, w:is first racked and then ex¬ 
ecuted.* 

Elizabeth had formerly been addressed 
with offers of niarriace by .Akmcon, now 
duke of Anjou, brother to the late tyrant 
Charles IX. of Prance, .and he now renewed 
his addresses through his .agent Simier, a 
man of great talent midmost insinuating 
manners. The agent so well played his 
Mrt in the tiecotiation that he e.xcited tlie 
jealousy of the powerful and unprincipled 
Leicester, who offered him every possible 
opposition and insult. The queen, whom 
Sunier informed of Leicester's marriage to 
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the widow of the earl of Essex, formally 
took Simier tinder her especial protection, 
and ordered Leicester to confine himself to 
Greenwich. 

Simier so well advocated tho c.ause of 
Anjon, that Elizabeth went so far as in in¬ 
vite that prince to England ; and after 
making stipulations for tlie aid of France, 
should the interests of Anjou in tho Nether¬ 
lands involve her in a quarrel with I’hilip 
of Spain, Elizabeth, in presence of Jicr 
whole court and the foreign ambassadors, 
placed a ring on Anjou’s finger, and dis¬ 
tinctly said that she did so In token <>f her 
Intention to become Ills wife. As she was 
now nine-and-forty years of age, and might 
be supposed to have outlived all tho youth¬ 
ful fickleness imputed to her sex, and as 
she gave orders to tlie bisliojis to rogiilato 
the forms of the marriage, every one suik 
posed that it was certain. Despatches were 
sent to notify the approacliirigcvent a broad, 
and in many parts of England it was anti- 
cipatively celebrated by public hollilay and 
rejoicing. 

But the marriage of Elizabeth to Anjou 
was looked upon with great dislike by the 
le.iding inon of tlie English court. The 
duke, as a catholic and a member of a most 
persecuting family, could not but bev-.ewed 
with fear andsuspicion by sound statustneii 
like Walsingnaiii and Hatton; ^Ylliic Lei¬ 
cester, conscious that with the queen's 
marriage bis own vast power and intlucnco 
would end, heartily wishedhernot to marry 
at all. These courtiers employed her favour- I 
Itc ladies to stimulate her pride by hinting 
the probability of her husband, inste.ad of 
herself, becoming the first personage in lier 
dominions ; and to apiieal to her fears by 
suggesting the dangers towlilch she would 
be exposed should she have cliildren; tho 
latter, surely, a dancer not very probable 
at lier time of life. However, the courtiers’ 
artificeswere fully successful. Even while j 
tlic state messengers were on their way to i 
foreign courts witli the news of the queen's 
approaching marriage, she sent for Anjou, 
and told him, with tears and protestations 
of regret, that her people were so much 
prejudiced against herunion with him,that 
though her own happiness must nee<ls ho 
sacrificed she had resolved to consult tho 
happinessof her j>eopie. and therefore could 
not marry him. The duke on leaving her 
presence threw away tlie costlv ring sho \ 
h.ad given him, and decl.ared that Engli.«ili 
women were as capricious as the waves that 
surround their island. He soon after do- | 
parted, and »>elng driven from Belgium to ' 
l''raiice. died there, deeply and sincerely I 
regretted by Elizabeth. \ 

A.D. 15S4.— Several attemptshaving been 
made to raise new troubles in England in 
f.avour of the queen of Scots, the ministers 
of Elizabeth made every exertion to detect 
the conspirators. Henry Picrev, carl of 
Northumberl.ind, brother to that earl who 
was some time before beheaded for hit i 
connection with Maiy’.s cause; Howard, 
carl of Arundel,son of theduke of Norfolk, 
that princess’s latesuit<tr; lord Paget .and 
diaries .\riiit<lol; and I'Vaucis Throenior- 
ton, a private gciitlcnian, were implicaitd- 
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Most of them escnpcd, but Throgmorton A fleet of twenty sail under admiral sir 
was executed. Meudoi^ the Spanish am* Francis Dmke, with a land force of two 
bassador, who had been the prime mover thousand three hundred volunteers under 
of this plot, was sent homo in disgrace. Christopher Carlisle, did the Sjianlardi 
>^mc farther proofs of a widely spread and immense mischief this year, taking St. 
dangerous conspiracy having been dis* Jago, near Capo Verd, where they got good 
covered in some papers seized upon Orelgh- store of provision, but little money; St. 
ton, a Scotch jesuit, the English ministers, Domingo, where they made the iubabitants 
who found Mary connected with all these save thclrhouses by the payment of a large 
attempts, removed her from the custody of sum of money ; and Cnnbagena, which 
the earl of Shrewsbury, who seemed not they similarly held to ransom. On the 
to have been sufficiently watchful of her coast of Florida they burned the towns of 
ctjnduct, and committed her to that of sir St. Anthony and St. Helen’s; and thence 
Amias Taulct and sir Drue Drurj', men of they went to the coast of Virginia, where 
character and humanity, but too much de> they found the miserable remnant of the 
voted to Elizabeth to allow any unreason* colony so lung before planted there by sit 
able freedom to their prisoner. MiValter Ilaleigh. Tlie poor colonists were 

Further laws were at the same time at this time reduced to utter miser>‘ and 
passed against Jesuits and popish priests, despair by long-continued ill success, and 
and a council was named by act of parlla* gladly abandoned their settlements and re- 
niont with power to govern the kingdom, turned home on board Drake’s QeeL The 
settle the succession, and avenge the enormous wealth that was brought home 
queen's death, should that occur by vlo* by tlmt gallant commander, and the ao- 
Icnco. A subsidy and two fifteenths were counts given by his men of both the riclies 
likewise granted to the queen. and the weakness of the Spaniards, made 

During this session of parliament a new the notion of piracy upon the Spanish 
conspiracy was discovered, wlilch gre.atly niain extremely popular, and caused much 
Increased the general animosity to the evil energy to be employed in that direo- 
catliolics, and proportionally Increased the tion, which would otherwise bavo been of 
attachment of the parliament to the queen, serious annoyance to the government at 
and their anxiety to sitield her from the home. 

dangers by which she seemed to be perpe- Meanwhile the earl of Leicester, who 
tually surrounded. A catholic gentleman had been scut to Holland In command of 
named Parry, who had made himself so the English auxiliary forces to aid the 
c^msplciinus in the house of commons by states .airafiist Spain, proved himself to be 
his intemperate opposition to a bill forrc-jnnflt for any extensive mllltarj’power. His 
straining the seditiouspnictices of Romish reilnue was i»rincely In splendour, and his 
priests, that ho was committed to tlie cus* courtly manners and intriguing spirit 
tody of the serjeant-at-arms and only llbc- caused him to ho named captain-general 
I rated by the clemency of the queen, was t>f the United Provinces, and to have the 
I now. In but little less than six weeks, guards and honours of a sovereign prmco. 
I charged with high treason. This man had Huiherehisaciiievcnicnts,whlchgavedecp 

liccn employed Jis a secret Hgcnt b7 lord Bur* off i*ncc to Elizabeth, begun to diminish In 

lelgh. but not deeming himself sumcicntly brilliancy. Though nobly aided by his ne- 
well treated he went to Italy, where he phew, sir Philip Sidney, one of the most 
seems to have deeply Intrigued with both gallant and accomplished gentlemen n-lio 
tlie papal party at Rome and the ministers have ever done lionour to England, he was 
of his own sovereign at borne. Having pro- decidedly inferior to the t.ask of opposing 
cured from the Romish authorities a warm so accomplished a general as the prince of 
' sanction of hia professed design of killing Parma. He succeeded In the first mstauco 
(luecn Elizabeth with his own liand, tliis in repulsing the Spaniards and throwing 
sanction hehastened to communicate to Eli* succours Into Grave; but the wwardico or 
z;ibeth,and being refused a pension he n>- treachery of Van Hemert—who was after- 
turned to his old vociition of a spy.and was wards put to death pursuant to the sen- 
employed to watch the pernicious jesuit tcnce of a court martial-^tra.ved the 
Persons, in conjunction with Nevil. Though place to the Spaniards. Vcnio wiis taken 
actually in the service of the government, by tlie prince of i anna, as was hio s, ana 
both Ncvil and Parrywere men of despe- the prince then sat down before RlunilKrg. 
rate fortune, and their discontent at length To draw the prince from before this las^ 
grew 80 desperate tliat llicy agreed to shoot named place, which wa.s 
the queen wlien she should he out riding, twelve hundred men and well provided with 
The carl of Wcstmorehuid, under sentence stores, and up«)n winch, "V' 

of exile, chanced to die just at this period, coster shou d have « the 

and Nevil. who, though a salaried spy, was have wasted his strength and then liaro 
Tilso in e.xlle In Normandy, thought it very brouglit him Uy action, Leicester laid sie^ 
iiLniv Ill'll he as next lieir to the deceased to Zutphen. Tlie prince iliought this place 
carl wiufd rcc^vS^the and far to.} important to to M in^ 

title by revealing the plot to which he was the hands of the English, and he 
i art/ to Us aid, sending an advanced gua^ 

wAFit Aonrtrinpd bv I’arrv's own con- under the mannns of Cucsio to throw nv 
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alike trl^K^^^ n.aUve land .andlohls cnvalry fell in with this advance and a gal- 


Mervedly executed. 
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loM of the iimr< 4 uisof Uon/nf?a,nii Italian 
noUIe of prtMt military reputation atid 
nbillty. In this action, however, the Eng¬ 
lish were so unfortunate as to lose the 
noble sir Philip Sidney, whose accomplish¬ 
ments, humanity, and love of literature 
made him the idol of the great writers of 
the age. The humanity which had marked 
his whole life was conspicuous even In the 
last sad scene of his deatli. Dreadfully 
wounded,and tortured w'ith a raglngthirst, 
he was about to have a bottle of water ai>- 
piled to his parched lips, whc]i he caught 
the eyes of a poor private soldier who lay 
near him in the like fevered state, and was 
looking at the bottle witlj the eager envy 
which only a wounded soldier ran know. 
‘Give him the water,’ said tlie dying hero, 
‘his necessity is greater than mine.’ 

While Leicester was barely keeping 
ground against Spain in the Netherlands, 
and Drake was astounding and ruining the 
Spaniards in various parts of the New 
World, Elizabeth was cautiously securing 
herself on the side of Scotland, llaving 
obtained James’s alliance by a dexterous 
admixture of espionage and more open 
conduct, Elizabeth felt tliat she had but 
little to fear from foreign invasions; it be¬ 
ing stipulated in their league ‘ tiiatif Eliza¬ 
beth were invaded, James should aiS her 
with a body of two thousand horse and live 
tlmusand foot; that Elizabotli, In the like 
case, should send to his assistance three 
thousand horse and six tltousand foot; 
that the charge of these armies should be 
defrayed by tlie prince who demanded as¬ 
sistance; that if the Invasion sliould bo 
made upon England, within sixty miles of 
the frontiers of Scotland, this latter king¬ 
dom should march its whole force to the 
assistance of the former; and that tlie 
present league sliould supersede all former 
alliances of cither state with any foreign 
kingdom so far as religion was concerned.’ 

I And, In truth, it was re<iui5ite that Eh- 
zabetb should be well prepared at home, 
for herencmies abroad grew more and more 
furious against her, as every new occur¬ 
rence more strongly displayed tl>e sagacity | 
of hcrmiiiisters and her own prudence and • 
ilrmness in supporting tliem. Partly on i 
account of the imprisonment of the queen i 
of Scots, but chiefly on account of those ■. 
rigorous laws which their own desperate « 
and shameful conduct dailv made more iie- i 
ccssary, tho foreign papists, and still more t 

the English seminary at Rlieims, had be i 
come wrought up to so violent a fury, that j 
nothing short of the assassination of Eli¬ 
zabeth was now deemed worthy their con- t 
templation. ^ 

John I^llard, a priest of the seminary at f 
lUieims* having been engaged In noticing t 
and stirring up the fanatical zeal of the v 
catholics in England and Scotland, pro- o 
lM)sed,on his return to Rheims, theattempt e 
to dethrone Elizabeth suid to reestablisli ti 
papacy in England, an enterprise which he b 
pretended to think practicable, and that, tl 
too, without any extraordlnarj- difflcultv n 
At nearly the same time a desperate and tl 
gloomy fanatic, John Savage, wlio had f« 
served for several years under the prince of 11 


J’arma in tlie Low Countries, ami wlio was 
celebrated for a most indomitable resoln- 
tion, ottered to assassinate Elizabeth with 
his own hands. Asihatdeed would greatly 
faciliuate the jiroposed revolution in Eng¬ 
land, the priests of Rheims, who had long 
preached up the virtuous and lawful clia- 
racter of Die assassination of heretical 
sovereigns, Savage was encouraged In his 
design, which lie vowed to pursue, and tho 
more fanatical catholics of England were 
instructed to lend lilin all possible aid. S.'i- 
vage was speedily followed to England by 
fiallard.who took the name of captain F«ir- 
sjtescuc, and busied himself night and day 
f in preparing means to avail himself of tho 
’. awe and confusion in wliich the iiatioii 
, could not fail to be plunged by the .success 
of the attempt which he doubted nut Unit 
f Savage would speedily make. 

, Anthony Babington, a Derbyshire gon- 
} tleman, bad long been known toihciiiiii- 
r ated abroad as a bigoted catliolic and as a 
r romantic lover of tlie imprisoned <jueen of 
; Scots. To this gentleman, who liad ibe 
i property and station requisite to render 
I liim useful to the conspirators, Ballard ad- 
i dressed liimself. To restore the catholic 

• religion and place Mary on the throne of I 

• England, Babington considered an enter- 

• prise that fully warranted the murder of 
I Elizabeth; but he objected to Intrusting 
^ the execution of so important a preliminary 
‘ to tlie proposed revolution to one hainl. 

: The sliglitost nervousness or error of ijiat 
one man, Babington truly remarked, would 
probably involve the Jives or fortunes of all 
the chief catholics In England. He pro¬ 
posed, therefore, that flvo others sliould be 
joined to Savage In the charge of the assas¬ 
sination. So desperate was tlie vlllany of 
Savage, thatit was only with soincdimeulty 
that his priestly colleague Induced him lo 
share what the wretch impiously termed 
the ‘glory’ of the deed, with Barnwell, 
Charnock, Tiincy, and TIrhborne; all of 
them gentlemen of station, character, and 
wealth. 

It was detennined that at the very same 
hour at which Savage and his colleaguc.s 
.'•hould assassinate Elizabeth, the queen of 
Scots should be out riding, when Babing- 
toii.with Edward, brother of Lord Windsor, 
and several other gentlemen, at the head 
of a hundred horse, should attack her 
guards and escort her to London, wlicre 
she would he proclaimed amid the accl.a* 
Illations of the conspirators and, doubtless; 
all catholics who should see lier. 

Tliat this horrible plot would have suc- 
; cceded there can be little doubt, but for the 
watchful eye of Walsingham, ubtcli had ' 
from the first been upon Ballard; and while 
that person was busily plotting a revolution 
which, commencing witli the assassination 
of the queen, would almost inf.ailiblv have 
ended with a general massacre of the i>n>- 
testants, he was uiiconsciouslv telling all 
his priiicl]»al proceedings to Walsingham, 
that able and resolute minister having 
placed spies about him who reported every 
thing of importance to the secretary, (iif- 
ford, another seminary priest, also entered 
the j>ay of tjie minister, and enabled him 
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»ool)inln copiesot correspondencel)etween 1j 
Uabiiigton and tho<iueou of Scots,In which a 
lie spoke of the murder of Elizabeth as a p 
tragical execution which he would willingly 
undertake for Mary's sake and service, and h 
she replied that she highly approved of the 
whole plan, including the assassination of S' 
ilie (lucen, a general Insurrection aided by a 
foreign invasion, and Mary’s own deliver- f: 
Hiice. Nay, the ciueen of Scots went still t 
farther ; she said that the gentlemen en- li 
gaged in this enterprise might expect all o 
the reward It should ever be in her pow’cr r 
to bestow; and reminded them that it t 
would be but lost labour to attempt an in- r 
surrectlon, or even her own release from t 
her cruel imprisonment, until Elizabeth i 
were dead. ^ 

tVe have not scntplcd to declare our dis- 1 
like of the original conduct of Elizabetl), I 
80 far as we deem it criminal or mean. i 
Hut wc cannot therefore shut our eyes to i 
(he fart, that though party writers have « 
made many and zealous attenip.s to show • 
that the whole plot was of Walslngham’s i 
t outrlvunce,the evidence against Mury was « 
as complete and satisfactory as human evl- i 
dcncc could be. That W’alsingliam em- i 
l>l(iyed spies, tliat these wercebiedy priests 
who were false to their own party, and 
that some of them were men of had elm- 
litter—what do these things provcT Clr- 
«‘um 3 tanccd as Walsingham was, knowing 
his (luccn’s life to he in perpetual danger 
from restless and desperate plotters, wo 
really cannot see how he was to avoid that 
resort to spies, which under any other cir¬ 
cumstances wc should he among the first to 
denounce. Hut with whom, tlien, did these 
Spies act? With catholics of station and 
wealth, whom no spies could possibly have 
e ngaeed in perilous and wicked proceed¬ 
ing. hut for their own fierce fanaticism. 
And how and from whom did these spies 
procure Walsingham tlie important letters 
which divulged all the particulars of the in¬ 
tended vlllany? By letter-carrying from 
■Mary to the enamoured Bahington, and from 
Ual.ingtnn to Mar>-. -Wliatfilm bigotry may 
tlirow across the eyes of fierce political par¬ 
tisans wc know not, but assuredly we can 
imagine nothing to he clearer than the guilt 
of Mary, as far as she could ho guilty of 
conspiring against the life of Elizaheth—- 
who had 60 long embittered her life and 
dejirlved lier of all enjoyment of her crown 
%iid kingdom, who had mocked her with rc- 
peated promises wlilch she never Intended 
i<> fulfil, and who had carried the arts of 
policy so far as to outrage nature by making 
the utter neglect of the imprisoned mother 
a tacit condition, at the least, of frlendsdiip 
and alliance with the reigning son. The 
commissioners on their return from J^the- 
rtiigay castle, pronounced sentence of death 
upon Mary, *iuc«;n of Scots, but accompa¬ 
nied the sentence with what — considering 
that from tlie moment of her abdication in 
his favour, his right to reign became wholly 
independent of his mother—seemed a some- 
what unnecessary clause of excepthm in 
favour of James; which s.aid that ‘•'c scm- 
tence did in no wise derogate froni the title 

and honour of James, king of bcutl.uiU , 


but that he was In the same place, degree, 
and right, as if the sentence had never been 
pronounced.' 

It is an e.xtniordinary fact, and one which 
Is unnoticed not only by thu partial writers 
who have endeavoured to throw the de¬ 
served degree of blame upon Elizabeth, and 
also to represent Mary as altogether free 
from blame even where her criminality was 
the most glaringly evident, but even by the 
Impartial Hume, that when the sentence 
on Mary was published In London, the 
people received it with the ringing of 
bells, lighting of bonfires, and all the ordi¬ 
nary tokens of public rejoicing. Does not 
this single fact go to prove that It was 
notorious that Mary, during her confine¬ 
ment, was perpetually plotting against the 
life of the queen, and endeavouring to de¬ 
liver England and Scotland over to tlie 
worst horrors that could befall them — the 
restoration of papacy and the arbitrary rule 
of Philip of Spain ? That this was Die true 
state of the case "was made evident not 
merely by the rejoicings of the multitude I 
out of doors, but by the solemn applica¬ 
tion of the parliament to Elizabeth to allow 
the sentence to be executed. The king of 
France, chiefly by the compulsion of the 
linusoof Guise and the league, interceded 
I for Mary; and James of Scotland, who had 
hitherto been a most cold and neglectful 
son, whatever might be the errors of his 
mother, now sent the master of Gray and 
sir Hohert Melvil to try both argument and 
menace upon Elizabeth. _ 

Most historians seem to he of opinion 
that the reluctance which Elizabeth for 
some time exhibited to comply with what 
was undoubtedly the wish of her people, 
was wholly feigned. We greatly doubt it. 
That Elizabeth both hated and feared Mary 
was inevitable. Marj ’s position, her bigotry, 
i the personal Ill-feeling she had often 8ho\vu 
i towards Elizabeth, and her obvious willing- 
. ness to sacrifice her life.were surely not ad- 

I dilions tothecharacterof awomanwho had 

I connived at licr husband’s death and tlicn 
• married bis murderer, which could have 
■ cngemlered any kindly feelings on the part 
I of a princess so harassed and threalencd 
t :i 3 Elizabeth was by that faction of which 
f Mary, in England at least, was the rccop 
- nlsed head. But apart from all womanly 
1 and humane relenting, Elizabeth could not 
i but be conscious that the death of Mary 

would cause a great accession to the rage 
il of the catholic powers: and apathetic as 
f Janies had shown himself hitherto, it was 
tr but reasonable to suppose that the violent 
r death of his mother would rouse him into 
n active enmity to England. However, the 
e queen's hesitation, real or assuiued, wasit 
•- length overcome, and she signed the laisi 
il warrant which Davison, her secretary, acb 
i- Ing under the orders and of lor I 

g Burleigh, Leicester, and others of thecouu- 

n cll, forthwith despatched to tothenn^y by 

V the earls of Shrewsbnrj* and Kent, who 

t were charged with seeing It executed. 

n lUvJf- Immediately on the arnva of 
1 - the two earls, they read w-arrant and 
le warned Mury to be prepared for «ccutljm 
I • at eiirlit on the following morning. She ro- 
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celved the news with apparent reslffimtlon : 
professed that she C(»ul(l not have helleved 
that Elliaheth would have enforced such a 
sentence upon a person not subject to the 
laws and jurisdiction of Enttland, hut added, 
* As such is her will, death, which puts an 
end to all my miseries, shall he to me most 
welcome; nor can I esteem that soul worthy 
the felicities of heaven which cannot sup¬ 
port the body under the horrors of the last 
passage to those 1)1issful mansions.' 

She then asked for the admission of her 
own chaplain, but the earl of Kent said 
that the attend.ance of a papist priest was 
unnecessary, as Fletcher dean of Feter- 
borough, a most learned and pious divine, 
would .afford her all necessary consolation 
and Instruction. She refused to .see him, 
which so much nngercil the earl of Kent, 
that lie coarsely told her that her death 
would he the life of the iwntcstant religion, 
as her life would have been the death of it. 

Having taken a sparing and early snt'- 
por, the unhappy Mary passed the Might in 
tnnking a distribution of her effects and in 
religious offices, until her usual hour for 
retiring, whoi she went to bed and slept 
for some hours. She rose very early, and 
re.siinied her religious exereises. using a 
eonspcrated host which land been sent to 
her by pope Pius. 

As the fatal lumr approached sliedrosscd 
herself In a rich habit of velvet and silk. 
Scarcely had she done so when Andrews, 
sheriff of the c/mnty, entered the room and 
summoned her to the last dre.ad scene, to 
which she was supported by two of sir 
Amlas Paulet's guards, an Intlrmity in her 
legs preventing her from walking wiihout 
aid. As she entered the hall adjoining her 
room she was met by the carls of Shrews¬ 
bury and Kent, sir Amins Paulet, sir Drue 
Drury, and other gentlemen : and here sir 
AndrewMelvil, herattached steward, threw 
himself U(>()n his knees heff)rc her, lament¬ 
ing her fate and wringing his hands in an 
agony of real and deep grief. She com¬ 
forted him byassurancesof horown perfect 
resignation, bade him report in Scotland 
that she died a true woman to her religion, 
and said, as she resumed her way to the 
scaffold, ‘Recommend me, Melvll, to mv 
son, and tell him that, notwithsUinding all 
my distresses, I have done nothing preju¬ 
dicial to the state and kingdom of Scotland. 
And now, my good Melvll. farewell: once 
again, farewell, good Melvll, and grant the 
assistance of thy prayers to thy queen and 
I mistress.’ 

I She now turned to the earls, and begged 
I that her servants might freely enjoy the 
I presents she had given them and he sent 
; safely to their own country; all which w.i* 
j readily promised. But the earls objected 
to the admission of her attendants to the 
' execution, and some dimculty was even 
j made al>out any of them l>eing present in 
; her last moments. This really harsh ro- 
I fusal roused her to a degree of anger she 
had not previously shown, and she Indig¬ 
nantly said to the earls, ‘ I know that your 
mistress, being a maiden rjucen, would 
vouchsafe, in regard of womanhood, that I 
should liave some of my own people ab.»ui 
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me at my death. I know that her majesty 
hath not given you any such strict coin* 
mand but ihat you might grant me a re¬ 
quest of far greater courtesy, even though I 
were a woman of inferior nink to that which 
I hear. I am cousin to your queen, and 
descended from the blood royal of Henry 
VIII., and a married queen of France, and 
an anointed qtiecn of Scotland.’ 

This remonstrance had duo effect, and 
she was allowed to select four of her male 
and two of her female servants to attend 
her to the sc-affold ; her steward, physician, 
apothecary, and surgeon, with her maids 
Curie and Kennedy. 

Thus attended, she was led Into an ad¬ 
joining hall In which was .a crowd of spec- , 
tators, and the scaffold, covered with black ! 
clotli. The warrant having been read, the 
dean of Peterborougli stepped forward and 
addressed her In oxiiortatlon to repentance 
of her sins, acknowledgement of the just ice 
of her sentence, and reliance for mercy 
and salvation only upon tlie mediation and 
njcrits of Christ. During the dean's ad¬ 
dress Jfary several times endeavoured to 
interrupt him, and at the conclusion she 
said, ‘Trouble not yourself any more about 
the m.atfer. f(»r I was born in this religion, 

I have lived in tliis religion, and I will die 
In this religion.’ 

She now ascended the seaffold, saying to 
Paulet, who lent her his arm, ‘ I thank you, 
sir: it is the last trouble I shall give you, atid 
the most acceptable service that yr>u have 
ever rendered me.’ The (jneen of Scots 
now, in a firm voice, told the persons as¬ 
sembled that‘She would have them recol¬ 
lect that she was .a sovereign princess, not 
subject to the jiarliamcnt of England, hut 
hrnuglit there to suffer by violence and in¬ 
justice. She thanked God for having given 
her this opportunity to make public pro¬ 
fession of her faith, and to declare, as she 
often before had declared, that sl>e hail 
never Imagined, nor compassed, nor con¬ 
sented to the death of the English queen, 
nor even sought the least harm to her per¬ 
son, After her death many things, whicli 
were then buried in darkness, would come 
to liglit. But slie pardoned, from her heart, 
all lier enemies, nor should her tongue 
utter that which miglit chance to prejudice 
tlicin.’ 

At a sign from the carls the weeping 
maid servants now advanced to disrol»e 
tlicir mistress. The excontioners, in tliclr 
sordid fear lest they should thus lose their 
perquisites, the rich attire of the queen, 
hastily interfered. Mary J)lushed .and drew 
hack, observing that she h?id Jiot been ac- ' 
ciistomed to undress before such an audi¬ 
ence, or to ho served by such valets. But ' 
as no Interference was made by tlie earls, 
she submitted: her neck was b.ared; her 
maid Kennedypinneda handkerchief edged 
with gold over her eyes: and an executioner, 
taking hold of carl) of her arms, led her to 
the Mock, upon which she laid her heart, 
saying audibly,and in (Inn tone.s, • Into thy 
hands, O God, I commend my spirit.’ 

The exeruf loner now .advanced, but was 
so completely unnerved that his first blow 
missed the neck,d*;ej>ly wounding the ekuIJ 
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n M>cond was likewise Inelfcctual; at the 
ciilrd the head was severed from the body. 
Tlio uuhappy lady evidently died in Intense 
agony, for when he exhibited the head to 
the spectators, themusclesof the face were 
sodistorted that the features could scarcely 
be recognised. 

When the executioner, on exhibiting the 
head, cried * God save queen Elizabeth,' 
the dean of Peterborough replied, • And so 
perish all her enemies ;* to which the earl 
of Kent added, ‘ So perish all the enemies 
of the gospel.* 

The l)od.v was on the following day em¬ 
balmed ami buried In Peterborough rathe- 
dral, whence. In the next reign, it was re¬ 
moved to Westminster abbey. 

CHAPTEU XLVII. 

The 0 /EbtZAUBTii {continued), 

A.D. 1587.—TUB tragical scene we have 
just described must have convinced even 
the most devoted of Elizabeth's subjects 
tliut their ‘virgin queen’ w.is not over 
abundantly blessed with the‘godlike qua¬ 
lity of mercy,' whatever opinion they might 
entertain of Mary’s participation in the 
rrliiio for which she suffered. But there 
arc many circumstances connected with the 
history of this period which may be pleaded 
in extenuation nf conduct that in less criti¬ 
cal times could only 1)0 viewed with unal- 
lovod abliorrence and disgust. The mas- 
wicrc of St, Bartholomew w.os still fresh in 
the recollection of everyone, and the bigot¬ 
ed zeal which the queen of Scots ever dis- 
l*layed In favour of the catholics, whose .as¬ 
cendancy in England she ardently desired, 
gave a mournful presago of what was to I 
be expected by the protestant population 
should their opponents succeed in their 
desperate machln.atlons. But whatever may 
have been the secret wishes, or real inten- 
tbuis of Ellz.ahcth, her subsequent behaviour 
had the sembl.ancc of unfeigned sorrow. Eli¬ 
zabeth, III fact, did what she could to throw 
olf the odium that this sanguinary transac¬ 
tion had cast upon her. She wrote to the 
king of Scotland In terms of the deepest 
regret, decl.ared that tlic warrant she liad 
been Induced to sign was to have lain dnr- 
1 mailt, and Imprisoned Davison, fining him 
I in tlie sum of lO.ooof., which reduced him 
i to a state not far removed from actual beg- 
gary. 

I One of the most memorable events in 
; English history wa.s now near at hand; one 
, which called for all the energy and patrl- 
' otic devotion that a brave and Independent 
1 people were capable of making; and con¬ 
sequently, every minor consideration van¬ 
ished at Its approach. This was the pro¬ 
jected invasion of our Island by Philip of 
Opaln. This monarch, disappointed in Ills 
hopes of marrying Elizabeth, returned the 
i queen her collar of the garter, and from 
that time the most Irreconcilable jealousy 
Hiqiears Ui have existed between them. In 
Hll the ports tlirougbout his extensive do- 
iiiliiions the note of prejianitlon was heard, 
and the most powerful navy that ever bad 
bivn collected was now at bis disposal. 
An army of 50,000 men was also assem¬ 


bled under experienced generals, and the 
command of the whole was given to the 
celebrated duke of Parma. The catholics 
on the continea; were in an ecstasy of de¬ 
light; the pope bestowed his ben^lctlon 
on an expedition that seemed destined once 
more to restore the supremacy of the holy 
see, and it was unanimously hailed hy all 
who wished it success as the invincU)l6 ar> 
mada. 

To repel this mighty array, no means 
within Che reach of Elizabeth and her able 
ministers were forgotten, nor could any¬ 
thing exceed the enthusiastic determina¬ 
tion of her subjects to defend their altars 
and their homes. Among the newly raised 
levies the militia formed a very Important 
item; the nobility also vied with each other 
In cheireffurtsof assistance; andlordHun- 
tlngdon alone raised 40,000 foot and lo.ooo 
horse. The royal navy had, fortunately, 
been on the Increase for a long time pre¬ 
vious, and the successful exertionsof admi¬ 
ral Drake in the Indies had Infused a de¬ 
gree of confidence Into our sailors, before 
unknown in the service. 

The views of the Spanish king having 
been fully ascertained by the emissaries of 
Elizabeth, she ordered 20,000 troops to bo 
orintoned along the southern coasc of the 
kingdom, in such a manner that in forty- 
eight hours the whole might be assembled 
ac .my port where there was a probability 
of the enemy’s landing. A large and well- 
disciplined corps, also, amounting, to 24,000 
men, was encamped at TlHuiry-fort, near the 
mouth of theTlmines, under the Immediate 
command of the carl of Leicester, who was 
appointed generalissimo of the army. These 
troops the queen reviewed, and having ha¬ 
rangued them, rode through the lines with 
the general —her manner evincing great 
llrnmessand In trepldlty,which, while Itgave 
iclftt to tlie scene, filled every breast with 
patriotic ardour. Theresidueof hertroor.s, 
amounting to 34,000 foot and 2,000 horse, 
remained about the queen's person; and 
the militia were in readiness to reinforce 
the regular troops wherever there might 
be occasion. 

All the ports and accessible points on 
the coast %vere fortified and strongly garri¬ 
soned ; but though orders were given to 
oppose the enemj’'8 descent, wherever It 
luiglit be, the respective commanders were 
directed not to come to a general engage¬ 
ment in the event of their landing, but to 
retire and lay waste the country before 
them, that the Spaniards might meet with 
no subsistence and be perpetually haras¬ 
sed In their march. Nor was anything 
left undone that might be likely to contri¬ 
bute to the defeat of the armada by sea. 
Lord Howard of Effingham was created lord 
high admiral, and sir Francis Drake vice- 
adlniral. These, together with Hawkins and 
Frobisher, were sutloned near Plymouth, 
to oppose the enemy as be entered the 
channel; while lord Henry Seymour com¬ 
manded another fleet upon the coMt cf 
Flanders to prevent the duke of Parma 
from bringing over troops fniui rhatquaiter. 

A.D. 15 W. —The armada sailed from Lis¬ 
bon on the 30th of May, but being dl* ! 
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porsed by a storm, rendezvoused at Corun¬ 
na and did not enter the English channel 
until the 19th of July, when Efniigham 
suffered them to pass him, but kept close 
in their rear until the 21st. The duke 
of Medina Sidonla (the Spanish admiral) 
expected to have been here joined by the 
duke of Parma and the land forces under 
his command, hut the latter had found It 
Impracticable to put to sea with out encoun¬ 
tering the fleet of lord Seymour, by which 
he justly feared that both his ships and 
men would be put In the utmost jeopardy. 

For four days a kind of brisk running 
fight was kept up, in which the English 
iiad a decided advantage; and the alarm 
having now spread from one end of the 
coast to the other, the nobility and gentry 
hastened out with their vessels from every 
iiarbour, and reinforced the English fieet, 
which soon amounted to 140 sail. The earls 
of Oxford, Northumberland, and Cumber¬ 
land, sir Thomas Cecil, sir Itobert Cecil, 
sir Walter Ilalelgh, slrThomas Vavasor, sir 
Thomas Gcrrnrd, sir Charles Blount, and 
many others distinguished themselves hy 
this generous and seasonable proof of their 
loyally. On the 24th tlie lord admiral di¬ 
vided the fleet Into four squadrons, the 
better to pursue and annoy the enemy ; the 
first squadron he himself commanded ; the 
second 'le assigned to sir Francis Drake: 
the third to sir John Hawkins; and the 
fourth to sir Martin Frobisher. The result 
of this was, that In the three succeeding 
days the armada had become so shattered 
hy the repeated skirmishes In which It had 
been engaged, that it was compelled to 
take sheitt'r In the rands of Calais. 

The English admiral having been In¬ 
formed that 10,000 men belonging to tlic 
duke of Parma's army liad niarcbed to¬ 
wards Dunkirk, and apprehending serious 
consequences from the enemy's receiving 
such a reinforcement, determined to spend 
no juorc time in making desultory attacks 
on the huge galleons with his comparatively 
small vessels. Accordingly, in the night of 
tlie 26tb of July, he sent in among ilieni 
eight or ten flre-thips; and such was the 
terror of the Spanish sailors, that they cut 
their rabies, hoisted sail, and put to sra 
with the utmost hurry and confusion. In 
their anxiety to escape, victory was no 
longer thought of. The duke of Medina 
Sidonla, dreading again to encounter the 
English fleet, attempted to return home 
by sailing round the north of Scotland ; hut 
the elements were now as fatal to the 
Spanish fleet as the skill and bra\’erj* of 
the English sailors. Many of tlie ships 
were driven on the shores of Norway, Ire¬ 
land, and the north of Scotland; and out 
of that vast armament which, from its mag- 
nltudeand aiiparenc completeness, had been 
styled invincible, only a few disabled vessels 
returned to tell the tale of its disastrous 
Issue. In the several engagements with the 
English fleet In the channel. In July and 
August, the Spaniards lost fifteen great 
ships and 4,791 men; seventeen ships, and 
5,S94 men (killed, taken, or drowned) upon 
the coast of Ireland, In September; and 
anotlier large ship with 700 men, cast away ; 


• on the coast of Scotland. But this enuzne- 
1 ration hy no means Included their total 
loss. On the part of tlie English the loss 
! was so trifling as scarcely to deserve 
mention. 

The destruction of the Spanish armada 

■ Inspired the nation with feelings of Intense 

■ delight; the people were proud of their 
country's naval superiority, proud of their 
own martial appearance, and prond of their 
queen. A medal was struck on the occa¬ 
sion with this Inscription, ‘ Venit, vidit, 

— came, saw, and fled:’ another, 
with flre-ships and a fleet In confusion with 
this motto, * DiixfccminafactV —* A woman 
conducted the enterprise.’ But on the fatal 
news being conveyed to Plillip, he ex¬ 
claimed, In real or affected resignation, ‘ I 
sent my fleet to combat the English, not the 
elements. God be praised the calamity is 
not greater.’ 

If the destruction of the Spanish armada 
had saved England from the domination of 
aforclgn power, whose resentment forpast 
Indignities was not likely to he easily ai>- 
peased. It was no less a triumph for the 
Protestant cause throughout Europe; tlie 
Huguenots In Prance were encouraged hy 
it, and It virtually established the Inde¬ 
pendence of the Dutch; while the excessive 
Influence which Spain had Hc<julred over 
other nations was not only lost hy this 
event, hut It paralysed the energies of the 
Spanish people and left them in a slate of 
utter hopelessness as to the future. A day 
of public thanksgiving having been ap¬ 
pointed for this great deliverance, the queen 
went In state to St. Paul's, In a grand tri- 
umi)hal car, decorated with flags and other 
trophies taken from the Spaniards. 

Tlie public rejoicings for the defeat of the 
armada were scarcely over when an event 
occurred, which, in whatever light it might 
be felt by Elizabeth herself, certainly cast 
no damp on the spirits of the nation at 
large;—we mean the death of Leicester. 
The powerful faction of which the favourite 
had been the head acknowledged a new 
leader In the earl of Essex, whom his step¬ 
father had brought fonvard at court as a 
counterpoise to the Influence of Halclgh, 
and who now stood second to none In her 
majesty's good graces. But Essex, however 
gifted with noble and brilliant qualities, 
was confessedly Inferior to Leicester In 
several endowments highly essential to the 
leader of a court party. Though not void 
of art, he was by no means master of the , 
dissimulation, address, and wary coolness, 
by which his predecessor well knew how 
to accomplish his ends. Tlie character of 
Essex was frank and Impetuous, and ex¬ 
perience had not yet taught him to distrust 
either himself or others. 

A.D. 1589.—After the defeat of the ar¬ 
mada, a thirst for military achie%*ements 
against the Spaniards pervaded the mind 
of the English public. The queen on- 
omraged this spirit, but declared her trea¬ 
sury was too poor to sustain the expenses 
of a war. An association was soon formed 
by the peoi>le,and an army of 21,000 men, 
under the command of Norris and Drake, 
sailed from Plymouth to avenge the insult 
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offered to Engirviul byThUipof Spain. The 
young carl of Essex, without consulting 
Che pleasure of his sovereign, made a pri- 
rate journey to Plymouth, and joined the 
expedition. No sooner was liieqnecn made 
ncqualntcd with his absence, than she dis* 
patched the lord Huntingdon to 1)ring tlic 
fugitive Co her feet; but ho had already 

EAiicd. 

It was the queen’s order that the arma¬ 
ment should first proceed to Portugal, and 
endeavour to join tlse army of Don Antonio, 
who contended with Philip fur the posses¬ 
sion of the throne of Portugal; but Drake 
would not be restrained by instruction, aud 
ho proceeded to Corunna, whore ho lost a 
nuniher of men, witliout oltialnlng the 
sliglttcst advantage. In i'ortugai they were 
Bcaroely more successful; but at their 
return tl)olr losses were c»mcealed, tlieir 
a«lV!intngo3 inngnlllcd, ami the public were 
satisIlcU that the pridu of Spain had been 
humbled. 

Eiizahcfh might probably have expected 
that tl>c death of the queen of Scots would 
put an end to conspiracies against her life ; 
but plots were still as rife ns ever : nor can 
we feel surprise that it should be so, consi- 
dCJ lngthat Kllzabetli, ns well as Plillip of 
Spain, employed a great number of spies, 
wlio, being men of ruined fnrtiuics and bad 
principles, betrayed the secrets of either 
party ns their own interests led tliem ; ami 
6 «imctlmcs wcrctlie fabricators of alarming 
reports to enlianco the value of their ser¬ 
vices. 

England and Franco wore now in alli¬ 
ance, and the French king called for Kng- 
iisU aid in an attack upon Spain, but the 
queen h.ad begun to repent of ilic sums 
she had already advanced to Henry, and 
demanded Calais ns a security for her fu¬ 
ture assistance; for the preparations on the 
peninsula alarmed lier, lest Philip should 
make a second attempt to invade England. 
At length the English council adopted 
a measure proposed by the lord admiral, 
Howard of Ellingliam, to send out an ex¬ 
pedition tliat should antirlpaic tlic design 
of the enemy, and destroy his ports and 
shipping. Essex had the command of the 
land forces, and Howanl tliat of the navy, 
^Yhe^ the English troops entered Cadi/, 
the council of war was dividoil in opinion 
as to tlic fitness of that step, whicli ended 
in tlie possession of the city and licet, 
fniin which tlio trooiis returned wltli glory 
for their bravery. honour for 

tliclr humanity, as no blood liad been wan¬ 
tonly split, nor any dlshonourablo act cotn- 
mltied. Tliough Essex had been tlic lead¬ 
ing conqueror at Cadiz, the victory was re¬ 
ported as chiefly nttrlhutaiilc to sir Walter 
Ibileigh, and to have been in itself a cheap 
and easy conquest. 

A.D. 1501.—The maritime w.ar with Spain, 
ij.itwlthstandlng the cautious temper of the 
qiu cn, was strenuously waged at this time, 
and produced some striking lmlic;itloiis of 
the rising spirit of the English navy. A 
B<;uadron, under lord Thomas Howard, 
whlfh had been waiting six months at the 
Azores to Intercept the lioincward-bouna 
ships froui Si'aiilsh America, was there sur¬ 


prised by the enemy’s fleet, which had Ir-oh 
sent out for their convoy. The English 
admiral, who had n much smaller force, 
put to sea in all haste, and got clear off, 
with the exception of one ship,the Hevenge, 
the captain of which had the temerity to 
confront the whole Siiaulsh fleet of fifty-six 
sail rather than strike bis colours. It was 
however a piece of bravery as needless as it 
was desperate ; for after his crew had dis¬ 
played prodigies of valour, and beaten off 
fifteen boarding parties, his ammunition 
being gone and the whole of his men killed 
or disabled, the gallant cominanOer was 
compelled to strike his flag, and soon after 
died of his wounds on bourd the Spuiiisb 
adiuiral's ship. 

A.D. 1593.—In those days, when an Eng¬ 
lish sovereign required money, and then 
only, the scrvlcesof aiiarliumenc were call¬ 
ed for; and Elizabeth was now under the 
necessity of summoning one. But she could 
ill brook any opposition to Iter will; and 
fearing that the present state of her finances 
might cnilioldcu some of the members to 
treat her mandates with less deference than 
formerly, she was induced to assumeamore 
haughty and menacing style than was habi¬ 
tual to her. In answer to the three cus¬ 
tomary requests made by the spe.aker, for 
llbertyof speech,freedom from arrests,and 
access to lier person, she replied by her lord 
keeper, that such liberty of speech as the 
commons were justly called to—liberty, 
namely, of aye and no, she was willing to 
grant, but by no means a liberty for every 
one to speak what he listed. And if any 
idle heads should be found careless enough 
for their own safctytoattciiiptlnn<»vation8 
in the state, or reforms in the churcli, she 
laid her Injunctions on the speaker to re¬ 
fuse the bills offercti for such purposes till 
they should have been examined by those 
who were licttcr qualified to judge of these 
matters. But language, however impciiouB 
or scornful,was insufllcicnt to restrain some 
attempts on the part of the commons to 
exorcise their known rights and fulfil their 
duty to tlic country. Peter WcntNvorlh, a 
nunibcr whoso courageous and iudepeiid- 
ent s]>int had already dniwn upon him re¬ 
peated manifestations of the royal displea¬ 
sure, presented to the lord keeper a peti¬ 
tion, praying that the upper house would 
join with the lower in a supplication to the 
queen for tixing the succession, Elizabeth, 
enraged at the bare mctitlon of a subject so 

offenslvctoher, instantly committed Went¬ 
worth, sir Thomas Bromley, who seconded 
him, and two otlier inemlicrs, to the Fleet 
prison; and such was the geueral dread of 
offended majesty, that the house was afraid 
to petition lier for their release. 

A.D. 159C.—Essex, whose vanity was on a 
par with his Impetuoslty.hiid now attained 
the zenith of his prosperity; tut confident 
in tlie affections of Elizabeth, he frequently 
suffered himself to forget that a subjects 
dutiful rcsi>cctwas due to her as bis queen. 
On one memorable occasion. It Is related 
that he treated her with Indignity uncalled 
for and wholly Indefensilde: a dispute bad 
arisen between them In the presence of the 
lord hith admiral the secretary and the 
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Cicrh of the sljnief, respecting tlie cliolceof wlidlo provitirc of Munster declared for 
a commander for Ireland, wljcrc Tyrone at him. It was evident tliat mneh time liad 
tliat time gave the Englisli miirli trouble, been .spent on minor objerts, wlille tlie 
Thefjuecn had resolved to send sir Williani great leader of the rebels w.as In a manner 
Knolles, tije uncle of Esse-t; while the earl left to overrun the island and subjugate it 
with unbecoming warmth urged tlie pro- to his will. Tins subject w.is earnestly can- 
prlety of scndiiig sir George Carew, whose v.assed by Elizalietli and her council; by the 
presence at court, it appears, was displcas- majority of whom lord Mountjoy was con¬ 
ing to Iilm, and therefore, with courtier* sidcred .is a person fully eijuai to tlie oftlcc 
like sincerity, he thus souglit to remove of lord-deputy at so critical a juncture, 
hlmoutof the way. Unable, citiier by ar- Essex,however,offered so manvnbjecti<tns 
gumoiit or persuasion, to prevail over the to his appointment, arguing the point witli 
resolute will of her majesty, the favourite so niucli warmth and obstinacy, and withal 
at last forgot himself so far as to turn his intimating his own superior ll'tness for the 
back upon herwitli a laugh of contempt; ofllccwitli so much art and address, tliat 
an Indignity which she revenged In the true the queen, notwitlistanding certain snspi- 
‘ Elizabethan style,’ by boxing his ears, ci<ms which had been infused into her mind 
and bidding him ‘Go to the devil,' or ‘ Go respecting the probable danger of conimit- 
aml be hanged!’—for our clironlclcrsdiffer ting to Essex the chief cotnniand of an 
as to the exactphrafc, tliougli all agree tliat army, and notwithstanding her pre.«umeil 
.shesuited the word to the action. Tills re- unwillingnc.ss to deprive herself of his pre¬ 
tort so Inflamed the blood of Essex, tliat lie sence, appears to have adopted hi.s .sugges- 
iiislniitly grasped his sword, ami while tlie tlon witli an unusual degree of earnest 
lordadmiral interposedtopreventafurther haste. The earl of Essex was accordingly 
ebullition of pa.sslon, the earl swore tliat made lord-Ileutenant of Ireland, and with 
not from her father would he have taken 20.000 choice troops lie went forward on his 
sucli an Insult, and foaming with rage lie long-de.circd mi.s,sion. 
rushed out of the palace. For a time lliis a.d. l.m—Having handed at Dublin in 
affair furiilsh‘*d ample scope for Idle gos- tlic spring, Essex immoiliately appoinfe.l 
sip and conjecture; the friends of Essex hi.s fncrid the earl of SonthamptoTi to the 
urged him to lose no time In returning to ofllcc of general of the lior.se ; but Insteail 
his attendance at court and soliciting her of ojicuiug the camp.'iigu, as was expecteil 
majesty’s forglvcne.ss. This, however, he hy his friends in England, witli some bold 
could not be prevailed on to do; but, like and decisive operation against Tvrone flic 
many other quarrels among individuals of summer w.as si>ent in temporising, ami l.e- 
a humbler grade, it w.as at length patclied fore the close of the year a suspicious truce 
up. and the roconclllatlon appeared to tlie between tlic jiartics put an end to ail lii- 
snpcrflclal observer as perfect, as it was, in anticipations of success. N.ay so uncx- 
all probability, hollow and insincere. pected w.as the issue of this expedition that 

Essex had long thirsted for military dis- it afforded tlie best possible opportunitv to 
tiuction.aiid had often vehemently argued his enemies to shake thequeen's conndeiirc 
•vjth Burleigh on the propriety of keep- even in his loy.alty. An angry letter from 
lug up a perpetual hostility against the her in.ajestv w,as the immediate const^ 
power of Philip: but the prudent and ex- qucncc; ami Essex, without wnitlngfnr the 
perloiired mdiii.^ter contended that Spain royal pcrnii.«sion, hurried over to England 
was now sulTIciently huinhled to render an in order to tlirow liimself at the feet of his 
accommodation hotli safe and honouralilc; exasperated sovereign. Tlie smldcii aiipcnr- 
and his pnidenti.al counsel w.as adhered to ance of her favourite, just after slie had 
by the queen. Economy in tlie public ox- risen from her bed, imploring lier forgive- 
peiuliture wns» In frict, nocossary; and one noj^s on lus knees, disarrnotl the queen of 
of tlie last arts of nurlci^h's Ufe was the horanffcr; and on Icaviacr the apartment 
completion of an .arrangement with the lie excl.aimed cxultingly ‘that though he 
states or Holland for the ropayinent of tlic had encountered murh frimhle and inany 
sums which Lli/abcth ha<I advanced to storms abroad, he thanked God he found a 
them, whereby the natioii Mas relieved of a perfect calm at homo' 
considenible portion of Its former annual The earl of Essex doubtless thought the 
expense. troubled wsiters were at rest; his vanifv 

After exercising very considerable In- favourc<l the notion, and self-gratulatlon 
nucnco In the administration of affairs In followed as a matter of course ; but he scon 
England for forty years, the faitiiful Bur- found that the tempest >vas onlv hushed 

devotion to the queen and at- for the moment, for at night he found him- 
vachtneut to the reformed faith were con- self a prisoner In his own house by the 
slant and sincere, died In the 78tli ye.ar of peremptory<irdersofEllz.abeth. A Pevereill- 

after.his iicssw.asthoqiiickresiiitofthisproceeding. 

" n ^i' to and for a brief interval the queen not onlv 

fhn his successor showed some signs of pity, but.administered 

monarchy declined with .ac- to his comfort. A warrant w,is, however, 

’ a I apprcheiisloiis of an In- soon afterw.ards made out for his commit t.al 

I tlic Towcr, ujid Uiougli it was not rarriiHl , 
^nffnn fifhi*L I V’"', "1“'® effect, yet his chanceof liberty seemed 

n remote for prudence to c.ileulate on. 

rebel Tyrone had But the flery temper of Essex bad no .alioi 
f 'pnuleiice in it: he gave way to Iiis no- 

6 tni. cnenunters: and at lenutli tl;e > tiiral vioience, spoke of thequeen in jH-'CVlsb 
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»nd disrespectful terms, and, among other justices of the peace were raiedaboTeelght 
tlilriga, said,'she was grown an old woman, or ten pounds a-year, they might be ad* 
and was become as crooked iu her iitlud as vanced to twenty pounds at least, which 
111 her body.' was the quallflcatlon required by the sta* 

A.u. 1600.—Shortly after his disgrace, tuto fora justice of peace: but the com- 
Essex wrote to James of Scotland, Inform- mons declined to alter the rate of taxation 
lug hhn that the faction who ruled the and leave themselves liable to be taxed at 
court were in league to deprive him of his the rack-rent. Monopolies upon various 
right to the throne of England, In favour of branches of trade were next brought under 
tlie Infanta of Spain; and he offered his consideration; and as they were generally 
services to extort from Elizabeth an ae- oppressive and unjust (some obtained by 
kiiowledgmcnt of his claims. It appears, purchase and others given to favourites), 
Indeed, from concurrent testimony, that the many animated discussions followed, which 
conduct of Essex had now become hlglily ended In a motion, that the monopolies 
traitorous, and that he was secretly collect- should be revoked, and the patentees pil¬ 
ing together a party to aid him in some nished for their extortions. Of c<mrseihere 
enterprise dangerous to the ruling power, were members present who were vemd 
But his plans were frustrated by the acti- enough to defend this iniquitous mode of 
vltyof ministers, who had received infor- eiirichlngcertainindivldualsntthecxpcnse 
mation that the grand object of the cunspi- of the public. A long list of the luonopn- 
rntors was to seize the queen's person and lisliig patentsbclng.however.read—among 
take possession of the Tower. A council wliichwasone on salt, an article that had 
was called, and Essex was commanded to been thus raised from fourteen pence to 
attend; but lie refiwcd, assembled his fourteen slilllings a bushel—a member In- 
friends, and fortified Essex-housc, In which dignantly demanded whether there was not 
be had previously secreted hired soldiers, a patent also for making bread; at wliich 
Four of the privy council being sent thither question some courtiers expressing their 
to en<iulro into the reason of his conduct, resentment, he replied that if bread were 
lie Imprisoned tliein, and sallied out into not already among the patenfed luxuries, it 
the city: but ho failed In Ills attempt to would soon become one unless a stop was 
excite the people In bis favour, and on re- put to such enormities. That the argu- 
turnlng to his lumse, he and his friend the mentsof the speakers were not lost upon the 
carl of Southampton were with some dilll- qtieen seems certain ; for although she look 
culty made prisoners, and after having ftecn no notice of the debates, she sent a mes- 
llrst taken to Lainhelh palace, were com- sago to the house, acquainting them that 
mitted to the Tower. sevend petiti<ms had been presented to her 

A.D. 1001.—The rash and aspiring Essex acainst mono[*olics,and declared ‘shewas 
now only begged that be might have a fair sensibly touched with the people's griev- 
trial, still calculatingon the inllueiiccof the aiices, expressing the utmost indlgnatltui 
queen to protect him in the hour of his \it- against those who had abused her grants, 
most need. Proreeiliiigs were commeurial and appealed to (Jod how careful she bad 
.against him Instaiiter: Ills errors during ever been to defend them against oppres- 
bls adinlntstrailon in Ireland wore repre- sion, and promised they should berevoked.’ 
seiit^ in the most odious colours; the un- Secretary Cecil addetl, ‘her majesty was 
tlutlful expressions he had used In some of not apprised of tlie ill tendency of these 
his letters were greatly exaggerated; and | grants when she made them, and hoped 
bis recent treasonable attempt was dwelt | there would never be any more to winch 
on as calling for the exercise of the utmost' gracious dcclanition the majority of the 
severity of the law. Ills condemnation fol-1 house responded ‘ Amen.’ 

' lowed ; judgement was pnuiouuccd against j In tliis nieinorable session was passed 
him, and .against his friend, the carl of the celebrated act, to which allusion is so 
Houtliamptoii. This nobleman was, bow- often made in the present day, for tliere- 
ever, spared; hut Essex w.as conducted to lief and employment of the poor, since 
the fatal block, where ho met his death the breaking uj> of the religious cstablish- 
wltli great fortitude, being at the time only ments, the country liad been ovcmin with 
in the thirty-fourth year of his age. His Idle mendicants and thieves. It was ana- 
most active accomplices were Cuff, his tural consequence tli.at those wlio sought 
secretary. Merrick, his steward, sir Chris- in vain for work, and as vainly Implored 
i topher Blount, his father-in-law, and sir charitable aid, should be intluced by the 
Bobert Davers, who were executed some envings «)f hunger to lay violent hands 
’ few days after. «l>on the property of others. As the d.s* 

! Tlic parllatncntary proceedings of this tresses of the l<*wcr orders increased, sodid 
' year were more elaborate ihati before, par- crime; till at length the wide-spreading 
ticularly as regarded the fluanclal state of evil forced itself on the attention of parlia- 
the couiito'. It was stated tliat the whole meiit, and provision w.as made for the het- 
of the last subsidies amounted to no ninre teriiig of their condition, by leO'ing «; 
than 160 . 0001 ., while the expense of tlie ujam the middle and upper classes for the 
Irish war alone wa.s rton.oooi. On this occa- support of the aged and 
Sion It was observed by sir Walter lUleigh for affording 

that the estates of ibe nobility and gentry, tute. according to tlKMr seveml no^^^^^ 
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low Hii el>b to Klve the English government 
any great uneasiness for the safety of Its 
piiseessloiis. It was thought suQlclently for- 
iiildablo to be the nicans of annoyruice as 
regarded the assistance It might afford Ty- 
rf>nc, who was still at the head of the in* 
Burgents In Ireland. And the occurrence 
we are about to mention shows that a rea- 
Hciiiabie apprehension on that head might 
well bo entertained. On September '2i\, 
the Spaniards landed 4,000 men near 
Klnsalo, and having taken possession of 
I the town, were speedily followed by 2,000 
more. They effected a junction with 
Tyrone; but Mountjoy, who was now lord* 
deputy, surprised their army in the night, 
and entirely defeated Miem. This led to 
the surrender of Kinsale and all other 
phtces in their possession; and it was not 
long before Tyrone, as a captive, graced the 
triumphal refurn of Mountjoy to Dublin. 

A.D. 1602.—The most remarkable among 
the domestic occurrences of tills year was 
a violent quarrel between the jesiilts and 
the secular priests of England. The latter 
accused the former, and not without reason, 
of having been the occasion, by their assas* 
sinatlons, plots, and consplmcies against 
the queen and government, of all the severe 
enactments underwhich the English catho¬ 
lics hiul gronncil since the fuhiHimtiun of 
the papal bull against her majesty. In the 
height of this dispute Intelligence was con¬ 
veyed to the privy council of some fresh 
plots on the part of the jesults and their 
adherents; on which a proelainatlou was 
immediately issued, banlaliliig this order 
from the kingdom on pain of death; and 
liie same penalty w'as declared against all 
secular priests who should refuse to take 
Che oath of allegimice. 

That queen Elizabeth deeply regretted 
rlie precipitancy with which she signed the 
warrant for the execution of her favourite 
Essex there is every reason to believe. She 
soon became a victim to hypochondria, as 
may bo seen from a letter written by lier 
godson, sir John Harrington ; and as It ex* 
lilbits a curious example of her behaviour, 
and may be regarded as a specimen of the 
epistolary style of tlie age, we are induced 
to quote some of tlie sentences: —* She Is 
much disfavoured and unattired, and these 
troubles waste her much. Shedisregardeth 
everle costliccoverihat cometh to lier table, 
and taketh little but mauchet and succory 
[lottage. Every new message from tlie city 
doth disturb her, atid she frowns on all the 
ladies.’ He farther on remarks, that ‘The 
many evil plots and designs bath overcome 
her highness’s sweet temper. She walks 
much in her privy chamber, and stamps 
much at ill news; and thrusts lier rusty 
sword, at times, into the arras in great 
rage.’ And in his postscript be says,'So 
disordered is all order, that her liiglincss 
li.as worn but one change of raiment for 
many dales, and swears much at those who 
muse her griefs in such wise, to the no 
small discomfiture of those that are about 
her; more especially our sweet lady Arun- 
ilel.’ Her d.ays and niglits were spent In 
tears, and .<»he never spoke but to mcncioii 
Miine Irritatinir subject. Nay, it is recorded. 
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that having experienced some hours of 
silarming stupor, slie persisted, after her re¬ 
covery from it.tn remain seated on cushions, 
from which she coulil not be prevailed upon 
to remove during ten days, but sat with her 
finger generally on her month, and her eyes 
open and fixed upon the ground, for she ap¬ 
prehended that If she laydown in bed she 
should not rise from it .again. Having at 
length been put Into lied, she lay on her 
side motionless, and apparently insensible. 
The lords of tlie council being summoned, 
Nottingham reminded lier of a former 
speech respecting her successor: she an- 
.swered, ‘ I told yon my seat had been the 
seat of kings, and I will hare no rascal to 
succeed me. Who should succeed me but 
a king?' Cecil, wishing a more explicit 
doclnration, requesting her to explain wiiat 
she meant by ' no rascal,’ she retdied that 
‘ a king should succeed, and who could 
that be but her cousin of Scotland ? ’ Early 
the following morning the queen tranquilly 
breathed her last: she was in the TOth year 
of her age and the 4.'ith of her reign. 

Elizabeth was tall and portl>, but never 
Iiandsome, though from the fulsome com¬ 
pliments which she toleniiedin those who 
had access to her person, she appears to 
have entertained no mean opinion of her 
beauty. Her extravagant love of finery was 
well known, and the presents of jewelh'rv, 
<fec. she received from such of her loving 
subjects jis hoped to g.aln the myal favour 
were both numerous and costly. Like her 
father, she w;is Irritable and passionate, 
often venting her rage In blows and oaths. 
Her literary ac<iuiremc4>ts were very con¬ 
siderable; and In those accomidishtncnts 
which arc in our own day termed * fashion¬ 
able,’ namely, music, singing, ami duticlng, 
she also grcjitly excelled. The charges whirii 
have been made against the ' virgin queen’ 
for Indulging in amatory intrigues are not 
sufficiently sustained to render it tlic duty 
of an historian to repeat them ; and when it 
Is considered that though she possessed a 
host of sturdy friends, yet she had many 
bitter enemies, we need not to be surprised 
that In the nii>st vulnerable point her cha¬ 
racter as a femule has often been unjustly 
assailed. 


CHAPTER XLVIll. 

The Reign of James I. 

A. D. 160.3.—The advanced age to which 
the late queen lived, and the constant air 
tentlon which her remaining unmarried 
had caused men to pay to tlie subject of 
the succession, had njade the succession of 
James become a thing as fully settled in 
public opinion as though it iiad been set¬ 
tled by her will or an act of parliament. 
All the arguments for and against him had 
been canvassed and dismissed, and be a.'^- 
cended the throne of England with as little 
opposition as though he had been Eliza¬ 
beth's eldest son. 

As the king journeyed from Edinburgh to 
Loudon all ranks of :non hailed him with 
tlie thronging and apiiiause which had 
seemed so acceiiiable to his predecessor. 
But if James liked Qaitery, he detest^ 
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noise and bustle ; and a proclamntlon was 
issued forbidding so much a»ngregatlnif of 
the lleffcs, on the ground that it tended 
to make provisions scarce and exorbi¬ 
tantly dear. It was only shyness, however, 
and not any insensibility to the hearty 
kindness of his new subjects, that dictated 
the king’s proclamation. So pleased. In¬ 
deed, was he with the zealous kindness 
shown to him by the English, that ho had 
not been two months before them when he 
had honoured with the orderof knighthood 
nearly two hundred and forty persons I 
Peerages wore bestowed pretty nearly In 
the same proportion; and a gnod-hunioured 
pasquinade was posted at St. I*aurs, pro¬ 
mising to supply weak memories with the 
now very necessary art of remembering tho 
titles of the new nobility. 

It wjLs not merely tlie king’s facllltvln 
granting titles tlmt was blamed, tliougii 
that was in remarkable, and, as regarded 
bis judgement at least. In by no means fa¬ 
vourable contrast to the |)ractlreof his pre¬ 
decessor: but the Engll.ih, already jealous 
of thclrnew fellow-subjects, tlio Scots, were 
of opinion thnthcwasmorethan fairly libe- 
ml to ttic latter. But if Jaine.s made the 
duko of Lenox, tho carl of Mar, lord Ilume, 
bird Kinross, sir (Icorgc Iluinc, and secre¬ 
tary Elphinstono members «>f the English 
privy council,and gave titles andwealtli to 
sir George Hume. Hay, and Ilamsiiy, he at 
least had the honour and good sense to leave 
nearly the whole of tho ministerial lionours 
and i>olitical power In the lunds of the 
able English who hud so well served his 
predecessor. Secretary Cecil, especially, 
who had kept up a secret correspondence 
with James towards tlie close of the late 
reign, had now the chief power, and was 
created, in succession, lord Elhnghain, vis¬ 
count Cranbourne, and carl of Srilishury. 

It is not a little surprising that wliilc 
James waa so well received hy the nation at 
large, and had Die instant support of the mi¬ 
nisters and friends of tlie latequecii, he had 
scarcely finished renewing treaties of peace 
and friendship with all tlie great foreign 
powers, wlien a conspiracy was discovered 
hirplacingiiis cousin, Arabella Stuart, u|)on 
tlio throne. Such a conspiracy was so ab¬ 
surd, and Its success so completely a physical 
impossibility, that It is dilHcult not to sus- 
pe'^t tliat It origiiiaUd In the king's own 
CTcessIvc and unnecessary jealousy of the 
title of Arabella Stuart, who, equally with 
lilinscif, wag descended from Henry VII., 
nut who In no other respect could liave the 
faintest ciiance of competing with him. 
Hut, liowcver It originated, such a conspi¬ 
racy existed; and the lords Grey and t'ol)- 
ham, and sir Walter Ibalelgli, lord Cob- 
liam’s brother Mr. Broke, sir Grifllii Mark- 
liain, sir Edward Parham, and Mr. Coi»ley, 
together with two catholic priests named 
Watson and Clarke, were apprclieiuled 
for being concerned In It. The catliollc 
priests were executed, Cobham, Grey, and 
Markham were pardoned wliile their heads 
were upon tlie block, and Ualcdgli was also 
reprieved, but?K>t pardoned; a fact which 
was fatal to him many years after, as will 
D© perceived. Even at i)rescnt it was mis¬ 


chievous to him, for, though spared from 
death, he was conflned in tlie Tower, where 
he wrote his noble work the History of tho 
World. 

A.D. 1604.—A conference was now called 
at H.ampton Court to decide upon certain 
differences between the church and the 
puritans, and genorally to ai-range that no 
injurious religious disputes might arise. As 
James had a great turn for theological dis¬ 
putation, he was here quite in his element; 
but instead of showing the puritans all the 
favour they expected from him In conse¬ 
quence of his Scotch education, that very 
circumstance induced tho king to side 
against them, at least ns far as he pru¬ 
dently could; as he had h.ad abundant proof 
of the aptness of puritanical doctrine to 
l)roducc seditious politics. He was Impor¬ 
tuned, for Instance, by tho puritans to re¬ 
peal an act passed In the reign of Elizabeth 
to suppress certain puritanical societies 
called prophesyings, at which there was 
usually more zeal than sense, and more elo¬ 
quence than religion. Tlie reply of James 
was at once so coarsely practical, and so 
Indicative of his general way of thinking 
upon such points, that we transcribe it 
literally. ‘If what yon .aim at is Scottish 
I'resbytery, as I think it Is, I tell you that 
it agrees as well with monarchy ns tlie 
devil wJtli God. There Jack, and Tom, and 
Will, and Dick, shall meet and censure me 
and my council. Therefore I reiterate my 
former speech; le rot s’livismi. Stay, I 
pray you, for seven years before you de¬ 
mand, and then if I he grown pursy and 
fat, I may perchance hearken to you, f»>r 
that sort of government would keep me lu 
breatli and give me work enough!’ 

Passing over the business of parliament 
at the commencement of this reiim.as con¬ 
cerning matters of interest rather to the 
statesman and scholar than to the general 
reader, we have now to advert to one of tlie 
most striking and remarkable events In our 
history—the gmipovder plot. 

A.i). ir.o-1.—The aftectlou that the catho¬ 
lics had ever shown his mother, and their 
interpretationi>f some obligingexprcsslons 
that lie had either artfully or in mere care- 
le.ssncss made use of. had led them to hope 
that lie would greatly relax. If not wholly 
repeal, the severe laws passed against them 
during the reign of his predecessor. But 
James had clearly and unequivoc.ally shown 
that he had no Intention of doing aught 
tiiat could diminish the authority and st-- 
curity of the crown ; and the more enthusi¬ 
astic catholics were in consequence very 
greatly excited against him. 

C’aiesby, a gentleman of good birth and 
excellent cliaracter, first looked upon the 
subject as oue demanding the absolute pun¬ 
ishment of the king, and he cnniinunl- 
cated Ills feelings to his friend Piercy, a 
descendant of the tiinc-hoiiourcd house of 
^orthumberlaiul. Piercy proposed simply 
to assassinate the king, but in the couree 
of the discussion of the plan Cntesby sug¬ 
gested a wider and more effectual plan, by 
which they would rid calholicism not mere 
ly of the king, but of the wfinlo protesiant 
strength of the kingdom. He pointed ont 
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that the mere death of the king, and even 
nf his clilldren, wotild i»o of little nvail 
while the protestant nobles and gentry 
ranid raise aiiotlicrking to the tlirone wlio, 
In addition to all tlie existing causes of the 
protestant severity, would be urged to new 
! rigour by the very circumstance to wlilch he 
would owe his power to indulge It. To make 
the deed eirectual, Catesl)y continued, it 
would be necessary to take the opportunity 
of the flrst day of the rarliamcnt, when 
king, lords, and commons would be alias- 
seinliled, and, by means of a mine below 
tlie house, blow the whole of their enemies 
up at (tnce with gunpowder. 

Nothing but a fierce and mistaken fana¬ 
ticism could allow one man to suggest so 
dreadfuls srlicme, or another man to ain 
provo of It; but Piercy at once entered 
into Catesby’s plan, and they took moans 
for preparing for its execution. Tlxmias 
Winter was sent over to FlauJers iti search 
of Guido Vnux, an ofilcer in the Spanish 
service, and well kiiow’n alike as a l)lgoted 
catholic and a cool and daring soldier. C.a- 
tesby and Pierry in the meantime, aided by 
Desmond and Garnet, jesuits, and tlie lat¬ 
ter the superior of tlie order in England, 
were husily engaged in communicating 
their aw'ful design to other entliolics; and 
every newly enlisted confederate had the 
oatli of secresy and fafthfulnoss adminis¬ 
tered to him. In conjunction with tlie com¬ 
munion, a rite peculiarly awful as under¬ 
stood by tlie catholics. 

The destruction of protestants all the 
confederates seem to liavcconsiderctl to be 
a finite unexceptionable act; but some of 
the more thoughtful and iiumane among 
them suggested the certainty that, besides 
several catholic peers who would attend, 
there might be many otlicr catliolics pre¬ 
sent, either as mere spectators or as official 
attendants. Even this suggestion, wliich ' 
one migiit suppose effectual as to forbid¬ 
ding tte execution of Catesby’s wholesale ; 
scheme, was silenced by the truly josuitioal : 
remark of the two jesuits, that tlie sacrifice i 
of a few innocent among tlie guilty many, i 
was Jaw'ful and highly meritorious, because i 
it was required by the intcrostsof religion 1 ; 

A.D. 1G05.—Towards the end of summer < 
Piercy hired a house adjoining to that in i 
which parliament used to assemble; and i 
having instruments, arms, and provisions 
with them, they laboured hard In it formally i 
liours each day,and had alreadymined three i 
feet through tlie solid wall when they were f 
stopped audwilarmed by plainly hearing on t 
the other side a noise for wlilch they could t 
givenoaccount. On enquiry it seemed that i 
the noise arose from the sale of the stock of r 
a coal dealer whohad occupied a vault, next c 
to their own, and Immediately below the k 
house of lords. This opportunity was seized; 1 
Piercy hired the vault, and six-and-thirty <] 
barrels of gunpowder were clandestinely t 
conveyed thltlier and concealed beneath t 
the loads of wood, for the reception of c 
which alone Piercy had seemed to need the v 
place. I 

Having thus surmounted all the great t 
and ai»parent obstacles to the .cuccoss of a 
their design, the conspirators distributed t: 


n among themselves the several parts they 
il were to act on the eventful dav. Guido 
y Vaux was to fire the fatal train ; Piercy was 
>, to seize or slay the infant duke of York ; 
e and the priiices.s Elizabeth, also a mere in- 
v faiit, wlio would be a powerless instrument 
e in the h.ands of the catholics, was to be 
e seized and proclaimed queen by Grant 
t Rookw<H>d, and sir Everard DIgby, tlirec of 
y the leading conspirators, who were to have 
1 a large armed party In readiness on pre- 
;- tence of a hunting match. 

V Tlie dreadful scheme had now been on 
3 foot for above a year and a half, and wa'« 
known to more than twenty persons, hut 

- neither fear of punishment, the hope of re- 
> ward, or any of tlie motives which ordiiia- 

- rily make conspirators untrue to each other, 

1 had caused any one of the desperate band 
} to falter. A personal fcelintr of gratitude 
I now did wliat no otlior feeling, perliaps, 

I could have done, and caused one of the con¬ 
spirators to take a step wiiicli saved the 

1 nation from liorrors of whlcli even at this 
• distance of time one eaiinot contemplate the 
mere jmssibility but with a shudder. 

Some one of the consj)jrators lyingtinder 
obligations to lord Monteagle, a catholic 
and a son of lord Morley, sent him the fol- 
lowing letter, which cvhlently was Intended 
to .act upon )iis personal prudence and 
secure his safety, without enabling him in 
anywise to oppose the ruthless butchery 
that was designed• 

‘ My Lord,-Out of the love I bear to some 
of your friends 1 have a care of your pre¬ 
servation, iheiofore I would advise you as 
you tender your life to devise some excuse 
to shift off your attendance upon this par¬ 
liament. For God and man have connirrod 
to punish the wickedness of the time. Think 
not ligiitly of tlii.s advertisement, but retire 
yourself into your country, where you mav 
expect the event In safety. For though 
there be no appeanuico of any stir, yet, I 
say. tliey will receive a terrible blow this 
prinlaiijont, and yet they shall not see who 
hurts them. This counsel is not to be con¬ 
temned, because it may do you good, and 
can do you no liarm, for the danger is past 
as soon as you luirnUiis letter. And I hoi>e 
God will give you tlie gnice to make good 
use of it, luiio whose holy protection 1 com¬ 
mit you.' 

Cecil, now earl of Salisbury, was the 
pniicijial and most active of tlie king’s mi¬ 
nisters, and to that noldeman Monteagle 
fortunately determined to carry tlie letter 
though he was himself strongly inclined U> 
think it nothing but some silly attempt to 
frighten him from iiis attendance in parlia¬ 
ment. Salisbury i>rofesscd to have thesame 
opinion of the letter, but laid it before the 
king some days before the meeting of jiar- 
liameut. Janies, who, amidst many absur¬ 
dities, was ill tlie main a slirewd man, saw 
the key to the criicina in the very style of 
the letter itself; and lord Suffolk, tlie lord 
rhamberlain, was charged to examine the 
vaults beneath the liouscs of parliament on 
the day before tliat appointed for opetiiiig 
tlie session. He did so in open day, and, 
as if as a sini|>!e matter of form, went 
through the collars and caiuc out withou: 
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alZccilnir to see anything amiss. But he 
had becu struck by the singularity of 
nercy, a private gentleman who lived but 
little in town, having amassed such an Inor¬ 
dinate store of fuel: and he read the con¬ 
spirator in the desperate countenance of 
Guido Vaux, who was lurking about the 
in the garb and character of a servant 
to Piercy. Acting on these suspicions, 
the ministers cimsed a second search to be 
made at midnight by a well-armed party 
under slrThomas Rnivct.ajusticeof peace. 
At the very door of tlie vault they seized 
Vnux, who had made all his preparations 
and even bad bis tinder-box and matches 
ready to Arc the train ; the faggots of wood 
were turned over, and the powder found. 
Vaux was scut under an escort to the 
Tower, but was so far from seeming appalled 
by his danger, that he sneerlngly told his 
CHi>tors that If he had known a little earlier 
that they intended to pay him a second visit 
he would have fired the train, and sweet¬ 
ened his own death by killing them with 
him. ne behaved in the same darlugstyle 
when examined by the council on the 
following day; but two or three days' resi¬ 
dence in the Tower and a threat of putting 
him on the rack subdued him, and be made 
a full discovery of his confederates. Ca- 
tesby, Plcrcy, and their other friends who 
were to act in London, heard not only 
of a letter being gent to lord Monteagic, 
but also of tlic first search made In the 
vaults; yet were they so Infatuated and so 
resolute to persevere to the last, that It was 
only when Vnux was actually arrested that 
they left London and hurried dowm to 'War¬ 
wickshire, where Digby and his friends 
Avere already in arms to seize the princess 
Elizabeth. But the sheriff raised the county 
in time to convey the young princess to Co¬ 
ventry : and the )>aillcd conspirators, never 
more than eighty In number, had now only 
to think of defending themselves until they 
could make their escape from the country. 
But the activity of the sheriff and other gen¬ 
try surrounded them by such nuiiibers that 
escape lii any way was out of the question, 
and having confessed themselves to each 
other, they prepared to die with a desperate 
gallautrj' w<»rthy of a nobler cause. They 
fought with stern deicrminntlon, hut sonic 
of theirpowder took tire and disabled them ; 
Calcsby and IMercy were killed by a single 
shot; Digby, Rookwood, and Winter, with 
Garnet, the jcsult, were taken prisoners, 
and soon after perished by the hands of tlie 
executioner. It Isa terrible jiroof of the 
power of superstition to clo.se men’s cye.s 
to evil, that though Garnet’s crime was of 
the most rufUauly description, though be 
bad used his priestly Inllucncc to delude 
ills confederates and tools when tljclr bet¬ 
ter nature prompted them to shrink from 
such wholesale and unsparing atrocity, the 
catholics Imagined miracles to be wrought 
with this miserable miscreant’s blood, and 
In Spain be was even treated as a martyr I 
Throughout this whole affair, indeed, tlie 
evil nature of superstition was to blame for 
all the guilt and all the suffering. The 
conspirators In this case wore not low ruf¬ 
fians of desperate /orti.uic; they were fur 
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the most part men of l>oth property and 
character; and Catesby was a man who 
possessed an especially and enviably high 
character. Digby also was a man of excel¬ 
lent reputation, so much so that his being 
a known and rigid papist had not prevent^ 
him from being highly esteemed and ho¬ 
noured by queen Elizabeth. 

When the punishment of the wretches 
who had mainly been concerned in this ' 
plot left the court leisure for reflection, ' 
some minor bnt severe punishments were 
Inflicted upon those who were thought by 
connivance or negligence to have been In 
any degree aiding the clilef offenders. Thus 
the earl of Northumberland was fined the 
then enormous sum of thirty thousand 
pounds, and Imprisoned for seven yearsaf- 
terwards, because he bad not exacted the 
usual oaths from Piercy on admitting him 
to the office of gentleman pensioner. The 
catholic lords Stourton and Mordaunt, too 
were fined, the former four and the latter 
ten thousand pounds by that ever-arbitrary 
conrt, the star-chamber, for no otheroffence 
th-an their absence from parliament on this 
occasion. This absence was taken as a 
proof of their knowledge of the plot, 
though surely, if these two noblemen had 
known of it, they would have warned many 
other catholics ; while a hundred more in¬ 
nocent reasons might cause their own ab¬ 
sence. 

Of the conduct of'James, In regard to 
the duty he owed to justice In punishing 
the guilty, and confining puuiehment 
strictly to those of whose guilt there is 
the most unequivocal proof, it Is not easy 
to speak too warmly. The prejudice shown 
against catholics in the case of the lords 
Stourton and Mordaunt, and the Infinite 
brutalities inflicted upon the ^vretched con¬ 
spirators, were the crimes of the age; but 
the severe and dignified attention to a just 
and large charity of judgement as a general 
principle, which is displ.aycd in the king's 
speech to this parliament. Is a merit all his 
own. 

Be observed, says Hume, * that though 
religion had engaged the conspirators in 
so criminal an attempt, yet ought we not to 
involve all tlie Roman catholics in the same 
guilt, or suppose them equally disposed tti 
commit such enormous barbarities. Many 
holy men. aud our ancestors among the 
rest, had been seduced to concur with that 
church In her scholastic doctrines, who yet 
had never admitted her seditious princi¬ 
ples, concerning the pope’s power of de- 
tiironing kings or sanctifying assassination. 
The wrath of heaven Is denounced against 
crimes, but innocent error may obtain Its 
favour; and nothing can be more hateful 
th'in the uiicharitHblcncss of the puritans 
who condemn allko to eternal toruicnts 
even the most inoffensive partisans of po¬ 
pery. For his own part, that conspiracy, 
liowcveratrocious, should never alter, in the 
least, bis plan of government; while with 
one hand he would punish guilt, with the 
other be would still support and protect 
innocence.* 

A.D. 1606 . —The Protestants, and esi>e- 
dally the puritans, were inclined to plunge 
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to a very great extent Into that Injustirc of 
which the king’s speech so ably warned 
them. But tlie king, even at some haz.ird 
to himself and at sonicnccual loss of popii* 

, larlty, persisted in looking utmen's secular 
conduct as a thing quite apart from their 
ghostly opinions. He bestowed cmploy- 
tnc'iit and favour, other things being equal, 

: alike on catholic and protestant; and the 
I only hardship caused to the great body of 
the papists by the horrible gunpowder plot 
was the enactment of a billobligingevcry* 
one without exception to take oath of alle* 
giance. No great hardship upon any good 
subject or honest and humane man, since 
it only abjured the poAver of the pope to 
: dethrone the king! 

Almost as soon as James arrived In Eng- 
land he showed himself in one respect, at 
' the least,far more .advanced in true states¬ 
manship tlian most of his subjects. They 
ffir a hing time displayed a small and spite- 
j fill jealousy of the Scots; he almost .as 
I soon as he mounted the English throne, en¬ 
deavoured to merge England and Scotland, 
two separate nations, always sullen and 
I sometimes sanguinary enemies, IninaGreat 
Britain that might indeed bid defiance to 
, the world, and that should he united in 
laws and liberties, in prosperity and in 
interests, as it already was by the band 
<Tf nature. There was nothing, however. 
In the earlier part of his reign, byAvhich 
so much heart-burning was caused between 
the king and his parliament, as by the 
wisdom of the former and the ignorance 
and narrow prejudice of the latter on this 
I verj'point. All thccxcrcise of the king's 
earnestness and Intlueucc, aided by the 
. eloquence of, perbaiks, all things con- 
I sidered, the greatest man England has 
. ever had, sir Francis Baron, could not 
I succeed over the petty nationalities of 
, the Scotch and English parliaments any 
I farther for the iirescnt, than to procure an 
ungracious and reluctant repeal of the di¬ 
rectly hostile laws existing in thetwoking- 
doms resjiectively. Nay, so Imstile, at the 
onset, was the English parliament to a 
measure the grand necessity and value of 
which no one could now dispute without 
being suspected of the sheerest idiocy, 
that the bishop of Bristol, for writing a 
book In favour of the measure Avhich lay 
I -gnorance tlius condemned, was so fiercely 
I clami»ured ag.ainst, that he was obliged to 
I save himself from still harder measures by 
making a humble submission to these ig¬ 
norant and bigoted legislators. 

A.i>. 1007.—The practical tolerance of the 
king as o|>posed to his arbitrary maxims of 
government, and the parliament’s lust of 
persecution as contra.sied with its perjie- 
inal stjmggles to obtain more power and 
liberty for itself, Avere strongly illustrated 
this year. A bill Avas originated in the 
lower house for a more strict obserA-ance 
of tlie laAvs against popish recusants, and ( 
for an abatement tOA\-ards such protest.int < 

elcrg>-meii asshould scruple at the still i 

mg church ceremonials. This mea.suro Avas ‘ 
doubly distasteful to the king: as a highlv i 
liberal protcstant he disliked the attempt 
to recur to the old severities against the i 


catholics; and as a high prerogative mo¬ 
narch ho Avas still mere hostile to the In¬ 
sidious endeavour of the puritans, by 
AA-cakenIng the cliurcb of England, to ac¬ 
quire the poAver to themselves of l)eardliig 
and coercing the civil government. 

Ill this same year, however, tlie very par¬ 
liament Avhicli, on tlie remonstrance of the 
king, obediently stopped tlie progress of 
that doubly disagreeable measure, gave a 
striking proof of its groAving sense of self- 
importance by commencing a regular jour¬ 
nal of Its proceedings. 

A.D. IClO. —James Avas so careful to pre¬ 
serve peace abroad that much of his reign 
might be passed over without remark, but 
for the frequent bickerings avIiIcIi occurred 
bctAvecii him and his parliament on the 
subject of money. Even in the usually ar¬ 
bitrary reign of Elizabeth the parliament 
had already learned tlicpoAverof the purse. 
Tlie puritan party was noAv gradually ac¬ 
quiring that feeling, at finco tyrannical and 
republican, Avlilcli Avas to be so fatal to the 
monarchy and so disgraceful to the nation, 
and although James Avas alloAved a theore¬ 
tical despotism, a mere tyranny of maxims 
and sentences, some merely silly, and others 
—could he liave acted upon them—to the 
last degree dangerous, the true tyranny aams 
that of the parliament, which e.xerted their 
power with the merciless and fltful malig¬ 
nity of a dwarf Avhlch has suddenly become 
po.esessed of a giant's strength. The carl 
of Salisbury, avIio Avas noAv the treasurer, 
laid before both bouses, this session, the 
very peculiar situation in Avhich the king 
Avas placed, giieen Elizabcih, though she 
had receiA'cd large supplies ilurlng the latter 
part of her reign, had made very consider¬ 
able alienations of the crown lands; the 
croAvn Avas iioav Imrdened Avith deln to the 
amount of .3oo,oooi., and the king Avas 
obliged. Instead of a single court, a.s in the 
late reign, to keep three courts, his own, 
that of the queen, ami that of the prince of 
ales. But though these really strong and 
most reasonable arguments Avere also urgeil 
by the king himself in his speech to parlia- 
n»ent, tliey granted him onlv one hundred 
thousand pound.s —Ills debts alone being 
thrice that sum! It cannot, after this 
statement of the situation of the king and 
the temper in Avliicli parliament used the 
pDAA’er Ave have spoken of, be astonishing 
that henceforth there Avas one jierpetuat 
stniggle betAveen them, be striving for the 
means of supporting the national dignity, 
and indulging a generosity of temper Avblch, 
imprudent in any king, was doubly so in 
one Avho liad to deal Aviih so close-fisted a 
parliament; and they striving at once to 
abridge the king’s prerog.ative, and to escape 

from supplying even his most re.isonablo 
demands. 

An incident occurred this rear which, 
taken in contrast with the extreme horror 
of foreign disputes which J.imos usually 
displayed, affords a rather amusing illustra¬ 
tion of the extent to which even so petty a 
‘ ruling p.assiou ’ as pedantry niav domineer 
over all others. 

Vorstius, a divinity professor of a German 
university, Avas appointed to the chair of a 
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Dutch university, lie wns a disciple of Ar- 
inlulus.and moreover had the presumption 
to be opposed In argument to king James, 
who did not think it beneath bis royal dig- 
nlty, or too manifest and dangerous a de* 
parture from his paciQc foreign policy, se¬ 
riously to demand of the states that they 
should deprive and banish the obnoxious 
professor. The procedure was at once so 
absurd and so severe, that the Dutch at 
first refused to remove Vorstlus; but the 
king returned to the charge with such an 
earnest tlercencss, that the states decn\cd it 
politic to yield, and the poor professor, who 
was luckless enough to differ from king 
James, was deprived of both his home and 
employment. In the course of this dis- 
piite, James, who had so creditably argued 
for charity In the case of the attempt of his 
puritans to oppress their catholic fellow- 
subjects, made use of this revolting obser¬ 
vation ; — • Ho would leave it to the stales 
themselves as to ths burning of Vorjpfias 
for blasphenxics and atheism, but suret]/ 
never heretic better deserved thc/tamesl‘ 

Of James’s conduct in and towards Ire¬ 
land we have given a full account, which is 
very creditable to him, under the head of 
that countri*. We now, therefore, pass for¬ 
ward to the domestic incidents of England, 
commencing with the death of Henry, 
prince of W.nles, an event which was deeply 
and with good reason deplored. 

A.D. 1012.— Tills young prince, who was 
only in his eighteenth year, was exceedingly 
beloved by the nation, having given every 
promise of a truly royal manhood. Ge¬ 
nerous, high-spirltcd, liravc, and anxious 
for men’s esteem, perhaps. In tlie turbulent 
days tliat awaited England, even his cliief 
fjiult—a too great propensity to things inill- 
tnry—would have proved of service to the 
nation,by bringingthedlsputc between the 
crown and tlte puritans loan Issue before 
tlio sour ainbithui of the latter could have 
siitilclently matured Its views. Dignified 
and of a high turn of mind, ho seems to 
have hold the finessing ami the somewhat 
vulgar familiarity of his father in somc- 
tliiiig too nearly aj>pro:icliing contempt. 
To Raleigh, who had so long been kept a 
prisoner, lie openly and enthusiastically 
avowed his attachment, .and was heard to 
say, ‘ Sure no king except my father would 
keep such a bird in a cage.’ 15o sudden 
was llic young prince's dentil that evil 
timgue.s attributed it to poison, and some 
even hinted that the prince’s popularity .and 
free speech lia«l become intolerable to his 
father. Dut the surgical examination of 
the body clearly proved tliat there was no 
polsou in the case; and moreover. If James 
failed at ail in tlic parental character, it was 
by an excessive and liidiscrluiluate fondness 
and indulgence. ^ , 

A.D. 1«13.—Tlio marriage of tho princess 
Elizabeth to Frederic, the elector palatine, 
took place this ye.ar. and tlio ctitcrtalii- 
nicnts In honour of ih.at event served to 
dispel the deep gloom wliich had been 
caused by the death of prince Henry. But 
this event, so much rejoiced at, was one of 
the most unfortunate th.at occurred during 
tho generally fortunate reign of James. 


whom it plunged into expenses on accoont 
of his son-in-law which nothing coold hare 
induced him to incur for any warlike enter¬ 
prise of hl8 own. 

But before we speak of the consequence 
of this unfortunate connection, we must, 
to preserve duo order of time, refer to an 
event which created a strong feeling of 
horror and disgust throughout the nation— 
the murder of sir Thomas Overbury at the 
Instance of tho earl and coxmtess of So¬ 
merset. 

Robert Carre, a youth of respectable but 
not wealthy family In Scotland, arrived in 
London in the year 1609, bringing with him 
letters of recommendation to lord Hay. 
Carre, then quite a youth, was singularly 
handsome and possessed in perfection all 
the merely external accomplishment? • 
though his education was so Imperfect, tha* 
it is stated that long after his introduction 
to the king’s notice be was so Ignorant of 
even the rudiments of the then almost in¬ 
dispensable Latin, that James was wont to 
exchange the sceptre for the birch, and 
personally to play the pedagogue to the boy- 
favourite. Noting the comely aspect and 
graceful bearing of young Carre, lord Hay 
took an opportunity to place him In the 
king’s eight at a tilting match, and it 
chanced that on that very occasion James’s 
attention was the more strongly drawn to 
him by an accident occurring by which 
young Carre's leg was broken. The sight 
of tills so affected the king, that in the 
course of the day he went to the young 
patient's chamber,consoled him with many 
kind words, and became so pleased with 
his spirit and general behaviour, that be 
instantly adopted him as an especial and 
favoured personal attendant. Attentive to 
tlie lessons of the kingly pedagogue, and 
skilful in discovering and managing bis 
weaknesses, young Carre also possessed the 
art for lack of which so many favourites 
have perished ; hewasacourtlernotouly to 
tlie king but to all who approached the king. 
By thus prudently aiding the predilection 
of the king, Carre rapidly rose. He >vas 
kniglited, tlien created carl of Rochester 
and K.G., and Introduced Into the prl^T 
council. Wc.alth .ind power accompanied 
tills rapid rise In rank, and in a short time 
this new favourite, without any definite 
oiUce in the ministry, actually had more 
real Influence in tho m.aiiageinont of affairs 
than the wise Ssillsbuo’ himself. 

I Much of his success Carre owed to the 
I wise counsels of sir Thoni.as Overbury, 
whose friendship he claimed, and who be- 
' came at once his adviser andhis client, and 
' couiisellcd him I'oiie the less earnestly and 
well l)ec.ause he felt that his own chief hoi*e 
of rising at court rested upon the success 
of Carre. Thus guided, the naturally saga- 
ciousand flexible youth soon ripened into 
the powerful, admired, and singularly pros¬ 
perous m.'iii. Unfortunately he became 
passlonatelv attached to the young coun¬ 
tess of Essex. Wlio as unfortunately 
tunied his pjisslon. This lady when only 
thirteen years of age, as lady Frances How¬ 
ard, d.aughtcr of the carl of Suffolk, was, 
I by tlie king’s request, married to the young 
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earl of Essex, thou only fourtoon. In con- imt lose a stop In mnk 1)V her new mar- 
sfdoratlon of tlieir extreme youth tlio rero- rlnee, the kliiK now conferred the title ol 
mony was no sooner completed than the earl of Somerset. 

yotithful brkloftroom departed to the contl- Though the Imprisonment of Orerhurj- 
nent, and did not return from his travels had thus completely served lier purpose as 
until four years after. In the meantime t<i her divoreo and re-marriage, It had )>y no 
the young countess of Essex and viscount means satiated the revenge of the coiuitess. 
Rochester had met, loved, and sinned; and | Theforcibleand hitter contempt with which 
when the young earl, with the Impaticiit Overhury ha«l si)oken of her was still far- 
ardour of eigliu*cn, flew to his fair couti- thcr envenomed hy her own consciousness 
tcfis, lie was thunder-struek at being re- of Us justice, and she now exerted all the 
celved not with mere coolness, but with power of her beauty and licr biandisb- 
sometlilng approaching to actual loathing nicnts, until she persuaded the uxorious 
and horror. Tlie countess’s passion for and Somerset that their secret was too much In 
guilty connection with Rochester were not danger while Overbury still lived, and that 
oven suspected.aud every Imaginable means their safety demanded his death. Poison 
were resorted to for tlio purpose of over- was resorted to; both Somerset and Ins 
coming what was deemed to be a mere ex- wife’s uncle, the earl of Northampton, join 
cess of maidenly coyness. All means, how- lug in the cowardly crime with some ac- 
ever, were .alike vain, nothing could Induce cc-uipliecs of lower rank. Slight doses, only, 
her to live with her husband, and she ami were given to t*>e doomed victim In the 
Rochester now determined to make way lirst place, but these failing of the desired 
for their marriage by a divorce of the l.ady effect, the foul conspinitors gave him a 
from the carl of Essex. dose so violent that he died, and with such 

Rochester consulted sir Thomas Over- evident marks of the foul treatment that 
bury; but that prudent courtier, though he , he had met with, that an Instant dlscoverv 
had been privy to and bad even encouraged was only avoided by burjdng tbe body witii 
their criminal connection, was too sin- an indecent hasto. 

cerely anxious for the character and hai>- From the moment that the unfortunate 
pincss of his friend not to dissuade him Overbury was destroyed, the whole feeling 
from the Ignominy of procuring this di-, and aspect of the once'gay and brilliant 
vorce, and the folly of committing his own Somerset were changed. Ho became sad 
peacoand honourtotliekcepingofawom.an silent. Inattentive to tbe humours of the 
of whose Inconstancy he had personal know- king. Indifferent to the fatal charms of the 
ledge. Connected as Rochester and the countess, morose to all. shy of strangers 
countess were, tlie latter w.is not long igno- weary of himself. He had a doomed aspect • 
rant of this advice given by Overbury, and, the wild eye and hasty yet uncertain gait of 
with the rage of an Insulted woman and one who sees himself surrounded by the I 
the artful biamllshinents of a lieauty, she avengers of blood and Is every Instant ex- 
e.aslly persuaded the eiiamoured Rochester pcctlng to feel their grasp 
that he too was Injured by that very con- As what was at first attributed to tern- 
duct In which Overbury had undoubtedly porary Illness of bodv or vexation of iiilnd 
most proved the sincerity .and the wisdom became a settled and seemingly Incurable 
of his friendship. Having brought Ro- habit, the king, almost boyish in his 
Chester to this point, the countess found love of mirth in his hours of recreation 
little diniculty In determining Idm to tlie gradually grew wearied of the presence of 
ruin of that friend to whom he owed so his favourite. All tlie skill and polity of 
much, and by artfully getting Overbury Somerset, all the artful modenitlon with 
a mission from the king and then pri- which he had worn his truly extraor- 
vately counselling Overhury to reject It. dinary fortunes, had not prevented him 
ho managed so to dupe and enrage J.ames from making many enemies ; and these no 
that the unfortunate Overnury w.a<» com- sooner perceived, with the quick eyes of 
mitted to the Tower, where, however. It courtiers, that thcold favourltcwnsfalling 
doesnotappearthat Jamesrneanthim long th.an they helped to prcciplt.atc his f.all bv 
to remalm Rut the Instant he entered the introduction of a young and ga^'caii- 
there, sir Thomas was fully In the power of didatc for the vacant place In the roval 
Ills arch enemies. The lieutenant of the favour * 

Tower, a mere creature and dependant of Just at this critical moment In the for- 
Rochester, confined Overbury with such tunes of Somerset, George Villiers the 

unfor- c.adecof a good English family, returned 
tunate man did not see even one of his from his travels. He w.as barely twenty- 

j handsome, well educatetl, 

Priive and trouble- gay, possessed of an audacious spirit, and 
r ^ V" Overhury, the guilty with precisely that love and aptitude for 

lo\ers now pushed forward matters; andthe personal adornment which became Ills 

This attractive person was placed 
appeared to him the full In the king's view during the perform- 
unaccountable capriclousncss of her con- ance of a comedy. James, as had been 
It consented toaridiciilously anticipated, no sooner saw him than he bo 

"hich Induced the proper came anxious for his personal attendance 

^ very ludicrous coquetting be- 

Essex. The latter tween his desire for a new favourite ar^ his 
^ paramour imwillingness to cast off the old one, James 

Rochester, upon whom, that the ladymight had the young m.m infrixluccU at court i 
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anU very soon apiiointcd him hlscup-hearcr. 
Thougli tUo conscience of Somerset had 
lon^T made him unfit for his former ^lety, 
he was i»y no means prepared to see him¬ 
self supplanted In the royal favour; but 
before he could make any effort to ruin or 
otherwise dispose of youny Vllllers. a dis¬ 
covery was made which very effectually 
ruined himself. 

Among the many persons whom Somer¬ 
set and his guilty countess had found it 
necessary to employ in the execution of 
their atrociousdcslgtit was an apotliccnry's 
apprentice who had been employed in 
mixing up tho poisons. This man, now 
living at Flushing, made no scruple of 
openly stating that Overbury had died of 
polsou, and that he had himself been cni- 
plo^'ed In preparing it. The report reached 
the ears of the English envoy lu tho Low 
Countries, nnd was by him transmitted to 
tho socretarj’ of state, WInwood, who at 
oiico communicated It to the king. How¬ 
ever weary of his favourite, James was- 
struck with horror and sxirprlse on receiv¬ 
ing tills report, but with a rigid impar¬ 
tiality which docs lionoirr to his memory, 
ho at once sent for sir Edward Coke, the 
chief justice, and commanded him to ex¬ 
amine into the matter as carefully and as 
unsparingly as If tho accused persons were 
the lowest and tho least cared for in the 
land. The stern nature of Coke scarcely 
needed this Injunction: the enquiry was 
steadily and scarclilngly earned on, and It 
resulted In tho complete proof of the guilt 
of tlio carl and countess of Somerset, sir 
Uervis Eivin. lieutenant of tlic Tower, 
■pranklln, Weston, ami Mrs. Turner. Of 
the temiter of Coke this very trial affords 
a reinarkuhlo and not very creditable In¬ 
stance. Addressing Mrs. Turner, he told 
her that she was ‘guilty of the seven 
deadly elns; being a harlot, a bawd, a 
sorreress, a witch, a papist, a felon, and a 
nnirdercrl' 

The honourable Impartiality with which 
the king had ordered an ctmiilry Into the 
murder of sir Thomas Ovcrimry was not 
equallyobscrvedafierwards. Allclie actoised 
Were very jiropcriy condemned to death; hut 
the seiilcnco was executed only on the ac¬ 
complices; by far the worst criminals, the 
carl and countess, were pardoned I A very 
brief Imprisonment and tlio forfeiture of 
their eslJites were allowed to expiate their 
enormous crinu s, and tliey were then as- 
Eigiicd a pension sJifllelent forthelrsupport, 
and allowed to retire to the country. But 
the pardt)n of man could not secure tlicn) 
■the peace of heart which tlieir crime had 
justly forfeited. They lived in the same 
'house, but they lived only In an alternation 
of BUlIemicss and chiding, and thus they 
dragged on many wretched years, a mutual 
Torment In their old age as they had been 
a mutual snare In their youth, until they at 
length sank unregretted and unhonoured 
Into tho grave. 

A.D. 1616.—The fall of Somerset neces¬ 
sarily facilitated and hastened tho rise of 
young George Vllllers, who in a wondcr- 
fnlly short time obtained promotions— 
which, that the regularity of narrative may 


be preserved, we insert aere—as viscount 
> illlers, earl, marquis, and Anally duke, of 
Buckingham, kuigbt of the garter, roaster 
of the horse, chief justice In eyre, warden 
of the cinque ports, master of the King's 
Bench office, steward of Westminster, con 
subleof Windsor, and lord high adminil 
of England* His mother was made couii- 
tess Of Buckingbam, bts brother viscount 
Purbeck, and a whole host of his previ¬ 
ously Obscure and needy friends obtained 
honours, places, patents, or wealth. 

The profusion of the king—to which jus¬ 
tice demauds that we add the parsimony of 
the parliament—made him throughout his 
whole reign an embarrassed mau ; and he 
now Incurred great, though undeserved, 
odium by the course he took to supply his 
pressing and Immediate wants. When Eli¬ 
zabeth aided the InfdDt states of Holland 
against the gigantic power of Spain, she 
had tho important to\^'ns of Flushing, the 
Brillo, and Rammeklns placed in her bands 
ns pledges for the repayment of the money 
to England. Various payments had b^n 
made which had reduced the debt to 
600,0001., which sum tho Dutch w’ere under 
agreement to pay to James at the rate of 
40,0001. per annum. This aunual sum 
would doubtless-have been of V'ast service 
to tho king—hut 26 , 0001 . per annum were 
spent in maintaining his garrisons In 
the c.'vutlonary or mortgaged i»)wns. Only 
14.0001, reinniiicd cle.ar to England, and 
even that would cease in tlic event of 
new warfare between Holland and Spain. 
Considering these things, and being pressed 
on all sides fur money to satisfy just de¬ 
mands and tho incessant entvings of his 
favourite and the court, the king gladly 
agreed to surrender the cautionary teams 
on the Instant p.ayment by the Dutch of 
2u0,000f.; ami, under all the circumstances 
of the case, James ap|>ears to have acted 
with sound policy In making the bargain. 

A.D. 1617. —In the emirse of this ycsir 
James paid avisit to Scotland with theview 
to a ffn'ouritc scheme which he had long 
pondered,—probably even before be as¬ 
cended tliu English throne, and while he 
still was personally annoyed by the nido 
and Intrusive irrcsumptiun of the puritans. 
His scheme was ‘to enlarge the episcojwl 
authority, to establish a few ceremonies in 
public worsiup, and to settle and fix the 
superiority of the civil to the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.’ 

But thoiigh the king’s personal influence 
w.as now very blgli, ns well from the pence 
he had preserved throughout his dominions 
and the pride the Scotch, themselves a pe¬ 
dantic people, felt In hearing the king whom 

they laid given to England cited as ‘the 
British Solomon,’ as from the great, not to 
say unjust, preference which Che king took 
every opportunity to show to Scottish 
suitors for promotion, even bis Influence, 
after much oppositi(»n on the part of the 
clergy, could only procure him a sullen 
adoption of but a small portion of his plan. 

‘ Episcopacy' was so much the detestation 
of the Scotch, that It is surprising that so 

shrewd a king us Janies should have made 
a point of endeavouring to force It upon 
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:hom. Dut as if he had not done suffleient 
In the way of affronting tiic rcllidous pro- 

I I jiidices of the Scotch, James ho sooner 
retnmed homo than lie c<iually affronted 
those of that large party uf lits English 
I subjects, the puritans. That dark, sullen, 
j joyless, and joy-hating set of men had, by 
I degrees, brought theorlglnal docorousSun- 
day of England to be a day of the most 
silent and intense gloom. This was noticed 
by the king In his return from Scotland, 
and lie immediately Issued a proclamation 
by which all kinds of la^vful games and ex¬ 
ercises were allowed after divine service. 
However impnident this proclamation on 
the part of the king, we .are inclined to be¬ 
lieve that In spirit his extreme w,is wiser 
than that of the puritans. But whatever 
maybe the good or the bad policy of the 
practice, it is certain that the king chose a 
wrong time for recommending it. Even 
Ills authority was as nothing against super¬ 
stitious fanaticism. But while he failed to 
check or persuade the puritans, did he not 
Irritate them? Might not the sharpening 
of many a sword that was bared against 
Charles I. ho tniced to the vexation caused 
In puritan bocoms by tills very proclama¬ 
tion of Ills lather t 

CHAPTER XLIX. 

Tlie Reign of Jamrs I. (co»<»nfcd>, 

A.n. 1618 .— Stn WAbTKn Ralrioii, the f.a- 
voiirite of Ellzabotli, the opponent and ene¬ 
my of Essex, to whom he had shown an 
Implacable and s.avage spirit wlilch makes 
us doubt whether the world had not been 
greatly mistaken in deeming liim a good as 
well as great man, had now been for thir¬ 
teen years lingering In his prison. Tlmugh 
advanced In years .and broken In fortune, 
even Imprl.sonmcmt could not break hlsun- 
questionably daring and resolved spirit. 
Soldier, seaman, courtier, and man of in¬ 
trigue during so much of his life, instead 
of resigning himself to despair when led to 
the Tower of London, lie there commenced 
his elaborate and really learned History of 
the World 1 Thirteen years of contlncmcnt 
could not quell that eiidiirliig and daring 
spirit; and as the report of his friends In¬ 
formed him that public opinion was very ; 
favourably and greatly cliaiiged on his he- i 
half, he now began to scheme for obtaining ’ 
hisenlargcmont. Hec.aused it tohenolsed i 
abroad that during one of his voyages lie i 
had discovered a gold mine in Guiana, so j 
rich, tliat it would afford enormous wealth t 
not only to any gallant adventurers who, t 
under proper guidance, sliould seek it, but \ 
also to the nation at large. These reports, f 
as Raleigh from the first Intended, reached’ t 
the cars of the king; hut James doubted \ 
the existence of the mine, and the more so a 
because it was clear that a man in the sad r 
situation of Raleleh might be expected to h 
s.ay almost anything to obtain freedom. 
But the report was s<-) far serviceable to t 
Raleigh, that it reminded the king of the o 
long dreary years tho onee gallaut soldier li 
and gay courtier of Elixaiieth liad passed In p 
the gloom of a dungeon, and ho liberated p 
him from the Tower, but refused to rele;u«e s 


It him from the original sentenee of death 
V which, he said, he considered a neces!«ir.v 
;r check upon a man of Raleigh’s character, 
d which assuredly had more of talent and 
li audacity than of either probity or merev. 

1 . Tiiough James was by no tneans inclliied 
y to give credit to the tale of Raleigh, he 
i- gave full leave to .all private adventurers 
t who might choose to join him; and Ra¬ 
il leigh's intrepid assertions, backed by his 
I. grc.at repute for botli talent an<I courage, 
I sooti placed him at tlie head of twelve ships, 

- well armed .and manned, and provided witli 
*. evcrj’thliig necessaiy for piracy and pliiii- 
1 der.butwltli nothing c.alculated fordigging 

- the pretended treasure. 

r On the river Oronoko, In Guiana, the 
r Spaniards had built a town called St. 
} Thomas, which, at this time, was exceed- 
t Itiglj' wealthy. Ralcigli had taken posses- 
1 slon of the whole district above twenty 

- yo.ar 0 before in the name of queen Eli/a- 
> beth ; but, as he had Immediately left the 
^ coast, hiscl.afm on behalf of England was 
; totally unknown to the Spaniards. It was 
j to this wealthy Sp.aiiis)i settlement that 
1 Raleigh now steered, and on arriving there 
• he staid .at the nunith of the Oronoko 

with tlvc of Ills largest ships, sending the 
remainder of the exiieditinn up to .si. 
Thomas’s under the command of his son 
and his fellow-advcnturer, captain Kemyss. 
The Spanbirds, seeing the English adven- 
turer.s .approach St. Thomas in such hos¬ 
tile guise, ilred at them, hut were spee¬ 
dily repulsed and driven Into the town. As 
young Raleigh headed his men in the at¬ 
tack on the town, he exclaimed, Thin j» the 
true inme.nnd the}/ ore but fools vho look 
for uny other I He h.id scarcely spoken tlie 
words when he received a shot and ini- 
medlately fell dead ; Kemyss, however, still 
conrimicd tho attack ami took the town, 
which they burned to ashes in their rage 
at dnding no oon.siderahie booty In It. 

Raleigh had all along said not that lie 
had himself ever seen the wonderfully ricli 
mine of whlcli he gave so glowing an ne- 
connt, hut that it had been found by 
Kem.v.ss on one of their former expeditions 
together, and tli.at Kemyss had brought 
liim a lump of ore whieh proved tlie value 
.as well as tlic oxisr< urc of the mine. Yet 
now th.at Kemy.ss, by bis own account, was 
within two hours’ march of the mine, he 
made the most absurd exeuscs to bis men 
for leading tiiem no iarther, and immedi¬ 
ately returned to Raleigh, at the mouth of 
the Oronoko, with the iiiel.ancholy news nf 
the death of tlie younger Raleigh, and tlie 
mter failure of all their hopes a.s far ns 
Rt. Thomas’s w.as concerned. The scene be¬ 
tween Raleigh and Kmnyss was probably a 
very violent one; at .all events it had siirh 
an effect upon Kemyss that helinuietliatelv 
retired to his own cabin and ]n»t an end to 
his existence. 

The other adventurers now perceived 
that they had entered into botli a danger¬ 
ous .and unprufloible speculation, and they 
Inferred from all that h.ad passed, th.at 
Italeigh from the outset had relied nirnn 
piracy and iitiiiulcring toavns —a kind of 
specul.atioii f-.r which their ill success at 
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St. Thomas’s jnive them no Inclination, 
whatever their moral feelings wpon the sul> 
ject might have been. On a full consider- 
ntion of all the circumstances, the adven* 
turers determined to return to England and 
take Raleigh with them, leaving It to him 
to justify himself to the king in the best 
manner he could. On the passage ho re¬ 
peatedly endeavoured to escape, but was 
brought safely to England and delivered up 
to tho king. The court of Spain in the 
meantime loudly and justly complained of 
the destruction of St. Thomas's; and, after 
a long examination before the privy coun¬ 
cil, Raleigh was pronounced guilty of wil¬ 
ful deceit from the first as to tho mine,and 
of having from tho first Intended to make | 
booty by piracy and laud plunder. The 
lawyers held, however, as a unlveraal rule, 
that a man who already lay under attaint 
of treason could in no form bo tried anew 
for another crime; the king, therefore, 
signed a warrant for Raleigh’s execution 
for that participation In the setting up of 
the lady Arabella Stuart, for which he had 
already suffered Imprisonment during the 
drearj' perlod’of thirteen years I He died 
with courage, with galetyalmost.butquite 
without bravado or Indecency. WhilcThcre 
was yet n faint hope of his escape ho feitrn- 
ed a variety of illnesses, even Including 
nmdness, to protract his doom : but when 
all hope was at length at nii end, he threw 
off all disguise, mid prepared to die with 
that courage on the scaffold with which he 
hud so uRen dared death on the field. 
Taking up the axe with which he was about 
to bo beheaded, he felt the edge of it and 
said, ”Tls a sharp, but it Is also a sure 
remedy for all Ills.’ Ho then calmly laid 
his head upon the block, and was dead at 
the first stroke of tho axe. Few men had 
been more unpopular a few years earlier 
than sir Walter Raleigh ; but the courage 
he displayed, the long imprisonment he 
had suffered, and his execution on a sen- 
terirc pronounced so long before, merely 
to give satisfaction to Spain, rendered this 
oxeciitloii one of the most unpopular acts 
ever performed by the king. 

It will be remembered that wc spoke of 
the marriage of tho princess Ellzalietli to 
tlio elector palatine as an event which In 
tiie end proved mischievous both to Eng- 
lund and to the king. 

A.I). ICIO.—The states of Bohemia being 
in arms to maintain their revolt from the 
hated authority of the catholic house <*f 
Austria, tho mighty preparatioms made by 
Ferdinand II. and the extensive alliances 
he had succeeded in forming to tlie same 
end made the states very anxious to obtain 
a counterbalancing aid to their cause. 
Frederick, elector palatine, being snn-in-l.aw 
to the king of England and nei>h<nv to 
])rlncc Maurice, who at this time was pos¬ 
sessed of almost unlimited power over the 
United Provinces, the states of Bohemia 
considered that were he elected to their 
crown which they deemed elective—their 
safety would be Insured by his potent con¬ 
nections. They, therefore, offered to make 
Frederick their sovereign ; and he, looking 
only Jit ihc honour, accepted the offer 


without consulting either hl3 uncle or 
father-in-law, probably because he well 
knew that they would dissuade him from 
an honour so costly and onerous as this 
was certain to prove. Having accepted 
the sovereignty of Bohemia, Frederick Im¬ 
mediately marched all the troops he could 
command to the defence of his new sub¬ 
jects. On the news of this event arriving 
In England the people of all ranks were 
strongly exclit'd. As we have elsewhere 
s-Hid, the people of England aro essentially 
affectionate towards their sovereigns; and 
Frederick, merely as the son-in-law of the 
king, would have had their warmest wishes. 
But they were still further interested on 
his behalf, because he was a protestant 
prince opposing the ambition and the per 
secutlon of the detested Spaniard and Aus¬ 
trian, and there was a general cry for aw 
English army to be sent forthwith to Bo¬ 
hemia. Almost the only man in tho king¬ 
dom who was clear-sighted and unmov^ 
amid all this passionate feeling was James. 
Ho was far too deeply impressed with the 
opinion that It was dangerous for a king’s 
prerogative and for his subjects* passive 
obedience, to look %vith a favourable eye 
upon revolted slates conferring a crown 
even upon his own son-in-law. He would 
not acknowledge Frederick ns king of Bo¬ 
hemia, and forbade his being prayed for In 
uur churches under that title. 

A.D. JC20.— However wise the reasonings 
of James, It would, in the eml, have been 
profitable to him to have sent an English 
army, even upon a vast scale, to the assls^ 
nnce of Frederick In tho first instance. 
Fcrdlgand, with Che duke of Bavaria and 
the count of Buc^iuoy, and Splnola with 
thirty thousand veteran troops from the 
Low Countries, not only defeated Frede¬ 
rick at the great battle of Prague, and sent 
him and his family fugitives into Holland, 
but also took possession of the palatinate. 
This latter disaster might surely have been 
prevented, had James at the ver.v outset so 
far departed from his pacific polity as to 
send a considerable army to occupy the 
palatinate. In doing ivhich he would by no 
means have stepped beyond the most 
strictly legitimate support of the legitimate 
right of his son-in-law. 

Now that Frederick was expelled even 
from his palatinate, James still depended 
upon his tact In negotiations to spare him 
the necessity for an actual recourse to arms; 
but he at the same time, with the turn for 
dissimulation which was natural to him. 
determined to use tho warlike euthusiasra 
of Ills subjects as a means of obtaining 
money, of which, as usual, he was pain¬ 
fully In want. Urging the necessity of in¬ 
stant recourse to that forribleinterference, 
which, in truth, he intended never to make, 
lie tried to gala a benevolence ; but even 
the present concern for the palatine would 
not blind the people to the arbitrary na¬ 
ture of that way «>£ levying hcaiT taxes 
upon them, and James was reluctantly ob¬ 
liged to call a parliament. 

A.D. 1621.—The unwise inclination of the 
people to plunge Into war on behalf of the 
I palatine was so far rcrviccnbic to James 
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that it caused this pariiarnoiit to meet him had been paid for giving favourable ones I 
with mure than usunllf dutiful and liberil To us It appears that tliis, if true, was 
dispositions. Some few meml>ers, indeed, merely adding the offeuceofrobbinglndl- 
wero Inclined to make complaint and the re- viduals to tliac of abusing his ofhee. Ho 
dress of certain gross grievances tljcirllrst was very justly sentenced to ImprisoninCMt 
subject of attention. But tiie general feel- during tlie royal pleasure, or fine of ten 
ing was against lhcni,and it was with some* thousand pounds, and incapacity for again 
thing like acclamation tliat the parlianicnt holding any ulllce. The tine was remitted, 
proceeded at once to vote the king two and lie was soon released from imprison- 
buhsidles. ment and allowed a pension for liis sui>- 

Tlils done, they proceeded to enquire Into p«irt; a lenity of wliich we think he was un- 
somo ciUTinous almses of the essentially deserving in precise i)roportion to the 
pernicious practice of granting patent mo* vastiiess of his ability which ought to havo 
noiiolics of particular brandies of trade, taught him to keep his conscience clear. 

It was proved that sir Giles Mompesson Many disputes now occurred from time 
and sir Francis Michel had outrageously to time between tlie king and his parlia- 
nhused their patent for licensing inns and ment; and at length the king dissolved 
ale iiousos; the former was severely pu- tlieiii ; Imprisoned Coke, I’liilips, Seldcn, 
nished, and tlic latter only escar'cd tlie and Pym; and, in his wliimsical way of 
.‘eime Iiy breaking from prison and going punisliiiig refractory people, sent sir l)iid- 
abroad. Icy Digges, sir Tliomas Crew, sir Nathaniel 

Still more atrocious was the conduct of Rick, and sir Janies IVrrot on a enmmis- 
sir Bdward Vllliers, brother of tlie favour- slon to Ireland, a country to M liicli a sclio- 
itc, Buckingham. Sir Kdward had a pa- laranda fine gentleman of that time would 
tent, in conjunction with Mompesson and aliout as readily go as a duli-lounger of luir 
Michel,forihesolomakliigofgoldaiidsilver day would to Siberia, or the salt mines of 
J'lce. This jiatent had not only been abused Poland, 

to the great oppression of the persons en- We do not deem It necessary to dwell at 
gaged In that, then, very extensive trade, all minutely u|>on this parliamentary oppo- 
liut also to the downright robbery of all sitlmi to tlie king, because it Is less fmpor* 
wlio Useil tlie articles, in wliicli the pnlcn- taut in itself than in its consequences, 
tees sold a vast deal more of copper than wliich we sliall liavc to develoiiem tlie suc- 
<'f cold or silver. Viiliers, instead of being ceediug reign. The seed of the civil war 
dealt witli as severely as his accomplices, was now belngsowod. Tlie coimnonswere 
was sent abroail on a mission, intrusted daily gaining power and the consciousness 
with tlic care of the national interests and of power; but without tlie largo and gene- 
lioiiour, as a means of screening him from rmis as well as wise spirit wbicli knows 
the punisliineiit due to Ills sliamelcss ex- how to rc/on/i 

lortiou and robbery at liome. Hume, some- Even the king himself, with all his high 
what too tenderly, suggests that the guilt opinion of jirerogaiive and his onlv too 
of Viiliers was less enormous or less ajv- great readiness to exert it, perceived tiiat 
parent than tliat of Ins accomplices. But the day w;is past for governing with llio 
the true cause of Ins impunity was the high hand alone. A curious instance of 
jiower of his insolent and upstart brother, this occurs in his buying off of sir John 
TJio king having cxpiessed himself to be Saville, from the gathering. opposition, 
well pleased lliat tlie pariiamont bad eu- While others were sent to prison, or, wbicli 
abled him to discover and |>uni>h this was but little better, to Ireland, sir John, 
enormous system of cruelty and fraud, the wliose opposition had been eager and spi- 
cominons now ventured to curry their on- rited, made his talent so much feared, that 
qulrles into the pra<Tires of a liiglier the king made liim coniiitrollor of tlie 
offender. That offender, was the illnstri- lioiisehold, a privy councillor, and a bamn. 
ous Bacon ; A.n. 1622.—Whatever Intention James 

The wiieit, gTcatcjt, meanest of mankind. tnik'ht have professed of going to w.ar on 

. belialf of Ills son-in-Iaw, his real intention 

Kind-hearted, learned, wise, witty, eln- was to obtain the friendslilp of Spain, ami 


regard- 


love of ho.arding, but ing it as a master-stroke of polity, he was 
with the reckless desire of lavishing. His piisslotiately bent as a matter of perstuial 
emoluments were vast, ins honours and feeling; as lie deemed no one below a prni- 
appointments niany, and no one could be cess of Spain or France a fliting match for 
more eloquent in bclialf of justice and his son. 

. P.e war between the emperor and the 


Hume siieeests tlfp n J«nies gieatly aided liis gall.aiit son- 

Hurne suggests Uie odd apology that in-iaw with monev hedid liiin almost eoii-ii 

tbougn he took bribes be still did justice, injury by bis negoUations w hirls 

and even gave hostilejudgemeiits where be s;iw liirougb, and of course tre.ated with 
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disrespect pniportliined to their knowledge 
thHt they originated in the most Intense 
political prudence, carried to the very verge 
of RctfUal cowardice. This excessive caution 
of the king, and his equally excessive ad* 
diction to perpetual negotiation perpetually 
ending In nothing, was made the subject of 
much merriment on the continent. At 
Brussels a farce was acted. In the course of 
which a messenger was made to announce 
the sad news that the palatinate was at 
length on the eve of being wrested from 
tlio house of Austria. Nothing, the mes¬ 
senger said, co»Ud resist the aid which 
Frederick was now about to receive; the 
king of Denmark having agreed to send 
him a hundred thousand pickled herrings, 
the Dutch a hundred thousand butter- 
Itoxes, and the king of England—a hundred 
thousand dlspatcltcs 1 

But tliougU Janies was In reality some¬ 
what ridiculously profuse In his efforts to 
•negotiate’ the duke of Bavaria Into re¬ 
storing tho palatinate, he really was resting 
Ills main hope upon the Spanish match. 

DIgby, afterwards earl of Bristol, was 
sent to Sladrid to endeavour to hasten tho 
negotiation wltlch, >viiii more or less ear¬ 
nestness, had now been carried on for five 
years. The princess being a catholic, a dls- 
iieiisatlnn from the pope was necessary for 
the marriage; and as various motives of 
policy made Spain anxious to avoid a total 
and Instant breach with James, this cir¬ 
cumstance was dexterously turned to ad¬ 
vantage. Spain undertook to procure tlie 
dispensation, and thus possessed the power 
of retarding the marriage Indefinitely or of 
concluding it at any tnuineiit, should cir¬ 
cumstances render that course advls-ible. 
Buspucringot least a part of tlic deception 
that was practised upon him, James, while 
he sent Digby publicly to Spain, secretly 
sent Sage to Koine to watch and report the 
sL'ito of affairs and feeling there. Leaniing 
from that agent that the clilef difllculcy, as 
far as Home was concerned, was the differ¬ 
ence of religion, helmmcdiately discharged 
all poiilsh recusants who were In custody. 
My this measure he hoped to propitiate 
Home; to his own subjects he stated his 
reasini f««r resorting It to be—his desire 
to urge It as an argument in support of the 
iippMcatioiis he was continually making to 
f«irelgii princes for a more Indulgent ireair 
iiient of their protestant subjects. 

Digby, now earl of Bristol, was Incessant 
in his exertions, and seems to have been 
niiniicely Informed of the real intentions 
Hill] feelings of Si'ain ; and the result of his 
anxious and well-directed en<|uincswas his 
Informing James that there w.as no doubt 
that the princess would shortly bestow her 
liaiid upon Ills son, and that her ponioii 
Would he tiic tiien enormous emu of eight 
hundred thousand poundsstcrlliig. I’leased 
as James was with the news as regarded the 
anticipated marriage, he was enniptun*<l 
when he considered it in conjunciiuii with 
the restoration of tho palatinate, which 
undoubtedly would Instantly follow. Nt>- 
tliing now rcinahicd but to procure the 
dSs|'CUs;uion from Itome; and that sui»- 
posing, a.s sceiius to have been the case, that 


Spain was sincere, was not likely to be long 
delayed when earnestly solicited by Spain-- 
when all James's hopes were shipwrecked 
and his finely drawn webs of polity scav- 
tered to the winds by Buckingham. Did 
a prince ever fail to rue the folly of making 
an upstart too great for even his master’s 
control 1 

A.D. 1623.—It would have been compara¬ 
tively a small mischief bad the king made 
Buckingham merely an opulent duke, if he 
had not also made him, practically, his chief 
minister. Accomplish^, showy, and plau¬ 
sible, he was, however, totally destitute of 
the solid talents necessary to the statesman, 
and was of so vindictive as well as lmi>etu- 
ous a nature, that he would willingly have 
plunged the nation Into the most destruc¬ 
tive war for the sake of avenging a personal 
injury or ruining a personal enemy. Im- 

portunateand tyrannical even with thcklng 

himself, he was absolute, arrogant, and In¬ 
sulting to all others; and he had even In¬ 
sulted tho prince of 'Wales. But os the 
king grew old, and evidently was fast sink¬ 
ing, Buckingham became anxious to repair 
his past error, and to connect himself In 
such wise with diaries, while still only 
prince of Wales, as to continue to be the 
chief minion of court when the prince 
sliould have expanded Into the king. 

Perceiving that the prince of W.ales was 
greatly annoyed by the long and seemingly 
Incennlnable delays that had taken place 
in bringing about the Spanish match, 
Buckingham rcstilved to make that circum¬ 
stance scrvlceablo to his views. Accord¬ 
ingly, though the prince iiad recently shown 
a decided c<»nlncss towards the overgrown 
favourite, Buckingham approached tils royal 
highness, and In his most insinuating man¬ 
ner—and no one could he more Insinuating 
or supple than Buckingham when lie htid 
an object In view—pnifessed a great desire 
to be serviceable. lie descanted lung and 
well upon the unhappy lot of princes lu 
general in the importantarticle n^narrfage, 
in which both hiishaiid and wife were usu¬ 
ally the victims of mere state policy, and 
.'‘iningers even to eachother'spersoiisuntll 
they met at the altar. From these unde¬ 
niable premises he passed to thcconcluslon, 
so well calculated to intlnmo a young and 
enthusiastic man. that for the sake both of 
making the .arquaiiitaiiceof hisfuture wife, 
and of hastening the settlement of thoaffalr 
by Interesting her feelings in behalf alike 
of his gallantry mid of his personal acconi- 
plishmeiiiR, Charles would act wisely by 
going incognito to the Spanish court. A 
step so unusual and so trusting couidnot 
fail to hatter the Spanish pride of Piiilip 
and his court, whiie, as seeming to proceed 
from his passionate eagerness to see ucr, 
the tnfauta herself must inevitably be de¬ 
lighted. 

Charles, aflonvards so grave and so me- 
laiicholv, was then young, ingenuous, and 
roniautie. He fell at once into Bucking¬ 
ham’s views, and, taking advantage tif an 
hour of unusual good humour, they so 
earnestly importuned the king that he 
gave his consent to the scheme. Subse- 
c)uencly he changed bis mind cool re- 
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flcctlotj enabled liliu to sec sonic good 
rt'Jisoiis against tlic proposed expedition, 
mid Ills natural timidity and suspicion no 
doubt suggested still more than had any 
hucli solid foundation. But he was again 
iiiilK>rtuned by the i*rlnco with carnestucss. 
and by the duke with that t>Tannous inso¬ 
lence which he well knew when to use and 
wlien CO ubstain from ; and again the king 
consented. 

Endymion Porter, gentleman of the 
prince's cliamber, and sir Francis Coiting- 
loll were to ho tlie only attendants of tlie 
prince and duke, except their mere grooms 
mid valets. To sir Francis Cottlngton the 
king communicated the schcine, in tlie 
duke's presence, and asked his oiilnlon of 
it. Tlie scene that followed Is so graphi- 
r.illyclinractcrlsticof tlie terms upon which 
the duke lived with his benefactor andsove- 
reigii, tliiit we i nniscrlbe it in full from the 
pages of ITumc. 

Mames told Cottlngton that lie had al¬ 
ways been an lioiiest man, and, llicre/ore, 
be was now about to trust lilin with an 
afTalr of tlie highest Importance, wlilch he 
was not, upon his life, to disclose to any 
man whatever. "Cottlngton," added he, 
"here is baby Charles, dog Slccnie (tlicse 
ridiculous appellations he usually gave to 
the prince and Buckingliain), who have a 
great mind to go post into Spain and fetch 
liomo the Infanta. They will have but two 
more In tlieir company, and they have 
chosen you forone. Wliat think you of the 
Journey f" Sir Francis, who was a prudent 
man, and had resided sonic years in Spain 
as the king's agent, was struck with all the 
obvious objections to such an enterjirlse, 
and scrupled not to declare ibem. The 
king tlircw himself nj)oii his bed and cried 
" 1 told you all this before," and fell Into a 
new i>:issinn and new lamentations, com¬ 
plaining that lie was undone and should 
lose baby diaries. 

‘The prince allowed by his contifenance 
that ho was extremely dissntislled with 
Cottlngtoii's discourse, but Burkingbam 
broke into an open p.ission against him. 
The king, he told liiiii, had asked him only 
of tlie journey, and of tlic mariner of tra¬ 
velling, particul.ars of whlcli he might be a 
competent judge, having gone the road so 
often liy ]>osc; luit that lie, without being 
called to It, had the presumption to give his 
advice upon matters of state and jagaiiist 
tlie prince, whicli he should repent as long 
as he lived.’ 

'A thousand other reproaches he added 
which put the poor king into a new agony 
on bclialf of a servant who, he foresaw, 
would suffer for answering him honestly. 
Upon which he said, with sonic emotion, 
"Nay, by God, Sieeiile, you are much to 
hlainc for using him so. Uc answered me 
directly to the iiuestion whicli I asked liiin, 
and very honestly and wisely ; .and yet you 
know he said no more tlian I told you be¬ 
fore he was called in." However, after all 
this passion on both sides, James renewed 
his consent, and jiroper directions were 
given for the journey. Nor was he at any 
loss to discoviT that the whole intrigue was 
originally contrived by BuckiiigUani, as 


well as pursued violently by his spirit and 
Iinr'etuoslty." 

The prince and Biickingh.am, with their 
attendants, passed through France: and so 
well were they disguised that they oven 
ventured to look in at a court ball at Paris, 
where the prince saw the princess Hen¬ 
rietta, his afterwards unfortunate and he¬ 
roically attached queen. 

]ji eleven d.ays they arrived at Madrid, 
where they threw olf their disguises and 
were received with the utmost cordiality 
The highest honours were paid to Charles 
The king paid him a visit of welcome, cor¬ 
dially thanked iiiin for a step which, un¬ 
usual as It was among princes, only the 
more forcibly pnived the confidence lie had 
ill .Spanish honour, cave him a gold passport 
kev tli.at he might visit at all hours, and 
<irdereil the council to obey him even as the 
king himself. An incident which in Eng¬ 
land would be trivial, but which in Spain, 
so haughty and so pertinacious of etiquette, 
was of the utmost import.-ince, will at once 
show the temper in wliich tho Spaniards 
responded to the youthful and gallant 
confidence of Charles. Ullvarcz, a gniiidce 
of Spain—a haugliticr race far tlian any 
king, out of Spain —though he had the 
right to remain covered in the presence 
of his own sovereign, invariably look 
off his liat in presence of the jirlncc of 
Wales 1 

Thus far, In point of fact, wliatevcr ol>- 
vious objections there niigiit be to Ihick- 
iiigliam’s scheme, it load been really suc¬ 
cessful; the pride and tlie fine si)irit of 
honour of the Spaniard liad been touclied 
l*rcciscly as he anticlj)atcd. But if he bad 
(lone good by accident, lie was speedily to 
undo it by his selfish wilfiihiess. 

InsU'ad of taking any advantage of the 
generous confidence of the prince, the 
Spaniards g.ave way upon .some points which 
otlicrwisc they most probably would have 
insisted upon. The pope, indeed, took 
some a(ivantagc of the jirince’s position, by 
adding some more stringent religious con¬ 
ditions to the disiieiisatioM ; but, on the 
whole, tlie visit of the )>rluce liad done 
good, and the disjioiisaiioii was actually 
granted and prepared for delivery wlien 
Gregory XV. (lied. Urban VIII., who sne- 
ceeded him, anxious once more to see a 
catholic king in England,and judging from 
Charles’s romantic cxjieditioii that love 
and Impaticnre would probably work liis 
conversion, found some i»retexts for delay¬ 
ing tlie deliver}’ of tho dispensation, and the 
natural impatience of Cliarlcs was gu!idc(l 
into downright anger by the artful insi¬ 
nuations of Buckingham, Avlio affected to 
feel certain that Spain had been insincere 
from the very first. Charles at letigth grew 
so dissatisfied that lie asked permission to 
return home, and asked it in .‘‘ucli evident 
ill-humour, that I’hilip at once granted It 
without even the affectation of a desire for 
any prolongation of the visit. But the 
princes iiarted with all external friendship, 
and Plillip had a monument erected on the 
spot at which they bade each other adieu. 

Tli.at tlie craft of Urban would si'ccdilv 
have given avay before the united inrtuciice’s 
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of J lilies and Plilllp there can be no doubt, 
and as Uttio can there be of the loyal sin- 
cerlty of the Spaniard. Why then should 
Buckingham, it may he asked,overset, when 
80 near its completion, the project he had 
80 greatly exerted himself to advance? Wo 
have seen that his object In suggesting the 
journey to the prince was one of purely sel¬ 
fish policy. He then was selfisli with re¬ 
spect to future benefit to himself. His 
sowing discord between Charles and the 
SiMnhird was equally a selfish procedure. 
His dissuluto and airy manners disgusted 
that gnivo court; and his propensity to de¬ 
bauchery disgusted that sober people. He 
insulted the pride of their proud nobility in 
the person of Olivarez, the almost omnipo¬ 
tent prime mluister of Spain ; and when by 
all these means ho had worn out ills wel¬ 
come In Spain, and perceived that even re¬ 
spect to the prince could not Induce the 
Spaniards to endure himself, lie resolved to 
break off the amity between the prince and 
Philip, and succeeded as wo have seen. 
When Buckingham was taking leave of 
Spain he had the wanton insolence to sav 
to the proud Olivarez, ‘With regard to you, 
sir, in particular, you must not consider me 
as your friend, but must ever expect from 
me nit possible enmity and opposition.' 
To this Insolent speech, the graiidoe. with 
calm greatness, merely replied that he very 
willingly accepted of the offer of euinlty so 
obligingly made. 

On their return to England both Charles 
and Buckingham used all their inliuciicc 
with tlic king to got him to break oil all 
farther negotiation of the Spanish match ; 
Charles being actuated by a real though er¬ 
roneous belief of tlio Insincerity of the Spa¬ 
niard, and Buckliigliam, bv a consciousness 
that lie could expect nothing but ruin should 
the infanta, after being stung by so much 
insult shown to herself and her country, 
become queen of England. In want of 
money, and looking upon the S|>anish 
mntcii as a sure moans by wliicli to get the 
palatinate restored witliout g<dng to war, 
Jamos was notcasilypersuadeU to give up all 
thouglit of nn alliance he had liad so much 
at licart and had brought so near to a con¬ 
clusion. But the influence of DiickinghHin 
was omnipotent In parliament, and his in¬ 
solence Irresistible by the king; the Spanish 
match was dropped, enmity to the house of 
Austria was henceforth to be the principle 
of English polity, and a war was to here- 
sorted to for the restoration of the palati¬ 
nate. It was In vain than the Spanish 
ambassador endeavoured to open James's 
eyes. The deluded monarch w:is utterly in 
the hands of the haughty duke, and more¬ 
over, from growing physlc.al debility, was 
dally growing less fit to endure scenes of 
violent disputation. 

The carl of Bristol, who throughout this 
strange and protracted affair had acted the 
part of both an honest and an able minis* 
lor, would most probably have made such 
representations In parliament as would have 
overcome even Buckingham; but he had 
scarcely landed In England ere.by the favou¬ 
rite's Influence, he was arrested and carritHl 
to tho Tower. The king was satisfied in 
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his heart that the minister was au honest 
and an ln}ured man ; but though he speedily 
released him from the Tower, Buckingham 
only suffered him thus farto undo his invol¬ 
untary injustice on condition that Bristol 
should retire to the country and abstain 
from all attendance on parliament I 

Prom Spain the prince turned to France 
111 s^Arch of a bride. He had been much 
struck by the loveliness of the princess 
Henrietta, and he now demanded heriiand; 
negotiations wore accordingly immediately 
entered into on the same terms previously 
granted to Spain, though the princess could 
bring uo do^vry like that of the infanta. 

J.ames, In the meantime, found himself, 
while fast sinking Into the grave, ]>lungcd 
into that warlike course which during his 
' whole life ho had so sedulously, and at so 
many sacrifices of dignity and even of 
pretty certain advantage, avoided. 

Tlie palatinate, lying in tlievery midst of 
Germany, possessed by the emperor and 
the duke of Bav.aria, and only to be ap¬ 
proached by an English army tlirough other 
powerful enemies, was obviously to be re¬ 
taken by force only at great risks and s.v 
criflccs. But the counsels of Buckingham 
urged James onward. Count de Mansfeldt 
and his array were subsidized, and an Eng¬ 
lish army of two hundred horse and twelve 
thousand foot was raised by impressment. 
A free passage was promised by France, 
but when the array arrived at Calais it was 
discovered that no fonnal orders had been 
received for Us admission, and after vainly 
waiting for such orders until they actually 
began to want provision, tlie commanders 
of tlie expedition steered for Zealand. Hen*, 
again, no proper arniugements bad been 
mailc for the disembarkation, a sort of 
plague broke out among tlio men from .<ltori 
allowances .and long confinement lii tlm 
close vessels, nearly one half of the troops 
died, and Mansfeldt very rightly deemed 
the remainder too small a force for so 
mighty an attempt as chat of the reconquest 
of the palatinate. 

A. i). 1C25. — Long Infirm, the king had 
been so much harassed of late Ijy tho mere 
necessity of looking war In the face, that ; 
tills a^vful loss of life and the utter failure ' 
of the hopes be liad been persuaded to rest 
upon tho expedition, threw him into a 
tertian ague. From the first atuick lie felt 
that his days were numbered; for when told, 
in the old English adage, that 

An in tprio^ 

U health to a kin^, 

he replied, with something of his old quaint- 
ness—* Hoot inon ! Ye forget it means a 
youn// king.’ 

He was right. Every successive fit left 
him still weaker, till he sank into the arms 
of death, on March 27, 1625, in the fifty- 
ninth year of his age, the fifty-eighth of his 
reign over Scotland, and the twenty-third 
of his reign over England. 


CHAPTER L. 

Tha Jteiipi o/Chaales I. 

A.n. 1625. —Tub singular submissIveness 
witli which James had been obeyed, even 
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rlieii his laiiiciples andprnctice were most 
arbitrary, was well calculated to mislead 
his son and successor Charles I. Into a very 
fatal mistake as to the real temper and in¬ 
clination of the people. Authority had not 
as yet ceased to he obeyed, but it liad for 
some time ceased to be respected. Even as 
early as the rei>,'n of Elizabeth, a sturdy and 
bitter spirit of puritanlsin had begun to 
liossess considerable intiuence both in jiar- 
liainent and among the people at large, and 
that spirit had vastly increased during the 
long reign of James Iwhose familiar man¬ 
ners ami undignified character were so ill 
c.'ili'nlated to support hiselaim to an almo^t 
casUTii sulunissiun on the part of subjects 
towards their anointed sovereign. 

liut the real temper of the people was, 
ns it seems to us, totally misunderstood 
IhUIi by Cliarics I. and his counsellors. 
Charles had imbihed very much of his 
father’s extravagant, notion of the extent 
of the royal prerogative; and while the bit¬ 
ter puritans were ready to carry out their 
fanatical feelings to the extent of crushing 
alike the throne and the church, the king 
commenced his reign hy the exaction of a 
benevolence, an arbitrary mode of raising 
money which had been denounced long be¬ 
fore. The pecuniar)'situation of the king 
was, in fact, such as ought to have excited 
the synii>athy and libcralityof hissuhjects, 
and even the unconstitutional and arbitrary 
conduct of the king in issuing privy sials 
for a benevolence must not blind us to the 
cause of that conduct. In the reign of 
James, as we have seen, the cause of the 
prince palatine was unreasonably poi>ular, 
and England had entered into a treaty to 
keep up the war on behalf of that prince. I 
Bound hy that treaty, Charles appealed to 
his parliament, which gave him only two 
subsidies, thougli well aware that sum 
would be quite unequal td the military de- 
incmstnitions which both the cause of his 
brocher-in-Iaw and the credit of the Eng¬ 
lish nation required at his hands. 

An inefilcient expedition to Cadiz plainly 
showed that, even with the .aid of the forced 
benevolence, the king was very insuniciently 
supplied with money.and a new parliament 
was ciillcd. Warned by the experience 
ho nowh.ad.the king exerted himself to 
exclude the more obstinate and able of the 
oiiposition members from the new parlia¬ 
ment. Something like what in later times 
lias been chilled tlie 7«rt;m/7fj«enf of parlia¬ 
ment had already been tried in the reign of 
James. But the chief stop now taken' was 
arbitnirily to name the popular members of 
Die late p.arliamcntshcriirs of counties.hy 

whichmeans they were elTectually excluded 

from sitting in the now parliament. But 
the puritanical spirit was too widely spread, 
and,while the expedientof the kingaggra- 
v.atcd the excluded ami their friends, the 
momhers who were returned proved to be 
quite as obstinate and imrcmsonablo as their 
predecessors. The king and his friends ; 
and advisers fairly stated to parliament the 

great and urgent necessities of the erown ; i 

hut in the face of the fact that those ne- i 
ccssities were in a great measure created i 
by the former enthusi.'ism of parliament i 


and the people In favour of the palatine, 
the new parliament would only gi-smt three 
subsidies, or something more than a hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousiind pounds, a sum 
really jialtry as compared to the king’s 
need. It cannot be too empbaiically im¬ 
pressed upon the reader that liere, at the 
very outset of the king’s reign, the founda¬ 
tion of all its subsequent troubles was laid. 
Measures r>ver which the king had had no 
control madeavigorousamloirensivo course 
of action imperative upon him; but tlie 
parliament, while looking to him for that 
course, doled out the sinews of war with 
a paltry' and huckstering spirit, that left 
the king no choice save that between dis¬ 
grace abre.-ul or arbitrary conduct at home. 
Charles, unfortunately, looked rather at the 
abstract nature and privileges of his royalty 
than at the power and fierceness of real 
popular feeling which he h.id to combat or 
to elude. Ho openly authorised commis¬ 
sioners to sell to the catliolics a dispensa¬ 
tion from all the penal laws esi)cclallv on 
acted against them ; he borrowed farg< 
sums of money from the nobility, many of 
whom lent them with great reluctance; and 
he levied upon London, and upon otlier 
large towns, considerable sums, under the 
name of ship-money, for the eiiuipiiient ami 
support of a lloet. Wholly to justify tliis 
conduct of the king is no part of our busi¬ 
ness or desire; but no little blame is duo 
to the niggardly ai»d unpatriotic conduct 
of the parii.imeiit; an unjust extortion w;is 
the natural and inevit.-iblo result of a no 
lo.-s unjust and unprincipled parsimony. 

War being declared against France, the 
bauglity Buckingliam, who was .as high in 
favour with tliedigiiitled ami refined Charles 
as he had been wuli the i>Iain and roar>c 
James, w.as intrusted witli an expedition 
for the relief of Kocliclle, whicli at that 
lime w.as garrisoned by the oppressed pio- 
ie>faiits and besieged byaformidablearmy 
of the oppo.site persuasion. Buckingham’s 
talents were hy no means equal to his power 
ami ambition. He took not even the sim¬ 
plest precautions for securing the concert 
of the garrison iliat he w.as sent to relieve, 
and on his arrival before Rochelle he was 
refused aclinittame, the besieged very natu¬ 
rally suspecting the sincerity of a com- 
maimerwho had sent no notice of his in- 
1 tentioii to aid them. This blunder w.as im- 
mediately followed up by another no less 
glaring and cJipital. Denied admittance tn 
ICoclielie, lie disregarded Hie island of Ole- 
ron, which was too weak to have resisted 
him and .abundantly well ]>rovided to have 
subsisteil his force, and sailed for the isle 
of Rhe, whicli was strongly fortified ami 
held by a powerful and well-iirovisioned 
garrison. He sat down before the castle 
of St. Martin’s with the avowed iiiteniion 
of starving the garrison into siihinisslon; 
but abundant provisions were thrown into 
tlie fortress by sea, and the Frcncli effected 
a landing in a distant j.art of the island. 
All that mere counige could do w.as now 
done by Buckingham, wlio, however, lost 
nearly two-thirds of his .army, and was 
obliged tt) make a hurried retreat with the 
remainder friends,quite truly, claimed 
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for him the pmise of personal courage, lie 
having been the very last man to get on 
shipboard. But mere courage Isbutaamnll 
part of the quality of a greatgeneral; pro- 
bal)ly there was not a private sentry In his 
whole force who was not personally as brave 
ns Buckingham himself; certainly there 
could have been but few private soldiers 
who would not have failed lessdls.istronsiy 
and disgracefully In the main objects of 
the expedition. 

The failure of this expedition could not 
but Increase the mischievous jealousy be¬ 
tween the king and parliament. The latter, 
without considering the dilemma In w'hleh 
tliolr own llllboml conduct had placed the 
king, loudly exciaimed against those, cer¬ 
tainly, very arbliriry measures to which 
they themselves had compelled him. Duties 
called tonnage and poundage had been 
levied, and for refusal to pay them, many 
nicrchants liad had their property seized by 
the ofllcers <*f tlie customs. The parllameut 
now called those ofllcers to account, alleg¬ 
ing that tonnage and poundage liad been 
illegally demanded, and the sheriff of Lou¬ 
don was actuall.v sent to the Tower for hav- 
Itig ofliclally supported the king’s ofllccra. 
To those clrcvnnstnnces of lU-feelIng the 
more zealous puritans.added religious griev¬ 
ances ; and every day produced some new 
proof that a very large proportion of the 
nation was infected with a feeling of iato- 
leninccand bigotry that could not butprove 
rulnutis to both church and state. 

A.n. IG'JO.—Alarmed at the zeal and ob¬ 
stinacy with which the popular members 
seemed detcTinine«l to prosecute the ton¬ 
nage ami poundage question, the king de¬ 
termined at least to postpone the discus¬ 
sion; and when the iiucsiion was brougiit 
forward, sir .lolin Finch, the speaker, rose 
and informed tlie house that tlie king liad 
given him a eommand to adjourn it. 
Tills Intelligeiire, instead of alariuiiig the 
popular iiieiiUaTs, tufuriated tiieiii. Sir 
.lolin ]''iiieli was foreildy held In tlie speak¬ 
er's riiair which he was in the act of 
vacating, by two mcmliers named V.alcn- 
tiiie and Hollis, and thus compelled to 
sanction by Ids presence a short resolution 
wlileii coiidemiied tonnage and poundage 
as l«elng eiuiirary to law, and all persons 
eoiiceriied in e<illectlug those duties as 
guilty of high criuies.nnd dciiounc-ed Arnil* 
nians and papists as capital cncJutes to tlic 
state. 

Tills grenenf violence and passion on the 
part of tlie commons was followed by the 
king’s coiiiinitfal to prison of sir Miles Ho¬ 
bart, sir I'eter Hnyman, the loanicU Scldeii, 
with Corlion, Strode, and Long, on cliarges 
of sedition. At lids period Charles seems 
to have acted ratlier u|*on passlotiate atid 
perplexed Impulse than upon any settled 
jitid detlned principle, even of a despotic 
eliaracter. He had scarcely sent these 
lueudierB to prison upon hisown authority, 
when he set them free again without fur- 
tlier piini.slniient. To other members he 
was just as Jnconslsteiitly .«evcre. Hollis, 
Valeiitiiic. and sir .lolin P^lliot wore sum¬ 
moned before the court of king’s bench to 
W)8uer for their violent conduct in ilic 


house of commons. They pleaded, and It 
should seem quite reasonably, too, that the 
house of commons being a 6ui>erior court 
to the king’s bench, the latter could not 
take cognizance of an alleged offence com¬ 
mitted in the former. The judges, how¬ 
ever, treated this plea with contempt; the 
three persons above named were found 
guilty In default of appeanince and con¬ 
demned to be Imprisoned during the king’s 
pleasure, to pay fines of from flve hundred 
to a thousand pounds each, and to give secu¬ 
rity for their future conduct. The arbitrary 
severity of this sentence had a doubly III 
effect; it e.xalted in the public mind men 
whose own rash anger would otherwise 
have been their most efllclent opponent, 
and it added to the un|>opuIarUy of the 
king just at the i*rcclse moment when no¬ 
thing but a cordial and frleudiy expression 
of public opinion was at all likely to have 
been effectually serviceable to him in his 
contest with the obstinate and envenomed 
party of men who denied him the means of 
performing those duties which the popular 
outcry had mainly contributed to impose 
upon him. 

So entirely had Buckingham obtained 
the ascendancy over the rohid of Charles, 
that the favourite’s disgraceful failure in 
the Bochelle cxi>cdltlon, though it caused 
a loud and general indignation in thenatlon, 
did not seem to injure him with the king. 
Auotherexpcdlllon for the relief of Jlochelle 
was dciermfned upon, nud the couimand 
was bestowed upon Buckingham. Hisbn»- 
ther-in-law, the earl of.Dciil>igh,had failed 
In an attempt to raise (he siege. Ducking- 
ham, naturally anxious to wii)e off the dls- 
gmcciif two failures.cxcriedhmtself to the 
utmost to make a now expedition under 
his own command a succcssfnl one. To 
this end, he went to I’orismouih and per- 
scumlly superintended tlic preparations. 
He was at this moment decidedly the most 
uni'opular man in tlie kingdom ; denounced 
on all hands ns the bciniyer and at the 
same time the tyrant of lioth king and 
country. The libels and declamations 
which were constantly circulated found a 
ready echo in the breast of one Felton, an 
Irish soldlcrof fortune. Bynaturegloomy, 
bigoted, and careless of his own life, this 
man had been rendered desperate by what 
npi)cars to have been very unjust treatment. 
He had served bravely at St. lUie, where his 
c.aptaiii was killed, and Buckingham, wht-- 
tlier In caprice or mere Indolence, had re¬ 
fused to give lieutenant Felton the vacant 
stei>. This personal injury aggravated his 
hatred to the duke as a I'uhlic enemy, and 
lie dctenuiiied to assassinate him. Having 
travcIU-J to Portsmouth, lids resolute and 
vi<ileni tnaii contrived to apiToach the duke 
as he w.as giving some orders, and struck 
him with a knife over the shoulder of one 
of the surrounding ofllcers. The duke had 
only strength enough to say, ‘theviliain 
has killed me,' when befell dead upon the 
spot. In the confusion that ensued the 
assassin might easily have escaped, for the 
blow was so sudden that no one saw by 
whom it was struck. But tlie assassin’s 
bat had fallen among the astounded spec- 
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tatorsand was found torontaln someof tlie 
strongest lines of a very violent retnon- 
Btrancc which the house of commons had 
voted against the duke’s conduct; and 
while some persons were remarking that 
no doubt the villain ntust be near at hand, 
and would be recognised by the loss «>f his 
hat, Felton deliberately stepped forward aud 
avowed his crime. Wlten questioned he po¬ 
sitively denied that anyone had instigated 
him to the njurder of the dnke. Hiscoii- 
Bciencc, he said, was his only adviser, nor 
rould any man’s advice cause him to act 
against his conscience; he looked upon the 
duke asa public enemy, and therefore he had 
slain him. He maintained the same con¬ 
stancy a!id self-complacency to the last, pro¬ 
testing even upon the scalToUl that bis con¬ 
science acquitted him of all blame. 

A.n. 10.19.—Charles received the tidings 
of the assassination of his favourite and 
minister with a composure which led some 
persons to Imagine that the duke's death 
was not wholly disagreeable to the too in¬ 
dulgent master over whom he had so lomr 
and so unreasonably exerted his Influence. 
But tills opinion greatly wroiigcd Charles: 
he, as a man, wanted not sensibility, but 
he po5.scssed to a remarkahlc extent the va¬ 
luable ]>ower of controllitig and concealing 
Ills feelings. 

The first conseqiience of tlic cessation of 
the pernicious counsel and infiucnce of 
Buckingham was the king's wise resolution 
io diminish ids need of the aid of his un¬ 
friendly subjects, by concluding peace with 
the foreign foes against whom he had 
warred umlcr so many dls-idvantages and 
with so llttleglory. Havingthus freed hinj- 
self from the heavy and constant drain of fo- 
roigii warfare, the king selected sir Thomas 
Wontworih, afterwards carl of Stniflord, 
amt Laud, afterwards arrhhisliop of Can- 
lerlniry, to aid him in the task of regulating 
the internal affairs of his kingdom ; a task 
which the king's own love of prerogative 
and the obstinate ill-humour and disaffec¬ 
tion of the leading puritans rendered al¬ 
most impracticable. 

Unfortunately, Laud, who had great in- 
lluence over the king, w.as by no means in¬ 
clined to moderate the king’s propension to 
arbitrary rule. Tonnage and jioundagc 
were still levied on the king's sole autho¬ 
rity ; papists were still compounded with, as 
a regular means of aiding the king's re¬ 
venue ; and the custom-house ofTlcerswere 
still encouraged and protected in tlie most 
arbitrary measures for the disctivery and 
seizure of goods alleged to be liable to 
eharge with tlie obnoxious and illegal 
duties. These errors of the king’s govern¬ 
ment were seized upon by popular dc- 
claimers, and the violence of libellers pro¬ 
voked the king and Laud to a most arbitrary 
extension of the always loo extensive 
powers of the high commission court of 
star-cliamber, the sentences of which upon 
all who were accused of opposing the 
eovernment were truly Iniquitous, and in 
precisely the same degree impolitic. This 
court, iliougli really authorised by no law, 
Inrtictcd both personal and pecuniary severi¬ 
ties which to us who are accusiomcd to the 


regular and oquitableadministratlonof law 
cannot but bo revijlting. For Instance, a 
barrl.ster of Lincoln’s inn, named Prynne, a 
man of considerable talent tliougli of a < 
factious and obstinate temper, wa.s brought 
before this arliitrary court, charged with 
having attacked amlabused theceremonics 
of tlie church of England. Burton, a 
divine, and Bastwick, a physician, were at 
the same time charged with a similar 
offence; and these tliree getitlciiien of 
■liberal profe.ssloiis, for libels wliich now, 
if i>unlslied at all, would surely not cost 
theirauthors more than two months’ Imprl- 
stinment, were condemned to be placed In 
the pillory, to have their ears cut off, and 
to p.iy. each, a fine of five thousand pounds 
to the king. 

The impolicy of this .and similar severe 
sentences was the greater, because there 
were but too many Indications already of 
extensive and determined disaffection to 
the crown. Refused the really requisite 
pecuniary assistance by his parliament, the 
king continued to levy shiji-mtyju-j/, and 
against this tax an especial and determined 
Opposition was raised ; though it ought to 
be observed that it had often been levied 
In former reigns, not because of so reason- 
al)le a motive as the factious refusal of i»ar- 
liainent to provide for tbonccessliiesof tlio 
state, but in sheer despotic preference on 
the part of sovereigns to act on tlioir own 
will rather than on that of parliament. 
The jmritans and the popular leaders in 
general, however, m,a<lc no allowance for 
the king's really urgent and distressing 
situation. 

Among the most determined opponents 
of the ship-money was -Mr. John Hami>- 
den, a gentleman of some landed pro¬ 
perty in the county of Buckingham. Tlio 
iiioral character of this gentleman was, 
even hy those whom his political conduct 
tlie most offended or Injured, admitted to 
he excellent; and his manner exercised 
over all who approariied him a iiecullar 
rh;irni. His early life had been gay or care¬ 
less. Clarendon speaks i>f a change from a 
life of great jileasure to one of ‘extraor¬ 
dinary sobriety and strictness:’ but this 
change brought with it none of the sour 
and inclanelioly austerity of the Puritan. 
He still retained ‘ hisown natural cheerful¬ 
ness and vivacity, and, above all, a flowing 
courtesy to all men.’ It is not surprising 
that his friends sliould speak of him with j 
enthusiasm. In the words of Baxter, lie 
lia<l‘ the most universal praise of any gentle¬ 
man of that age;’ and the author of the 
'&ilnt's Rest’ goes on to speak of ‘a mode¬ 
rate, prudent, aged gentleman, far from 
him, but actjuainted with him, whom I 
have heard saying, that if he might choose 
what person lie would be then in the world, 
he would be John Haniiiden.* He had en¬ 
tered the House of Commons at the same 
lime with Wentworth, afterwards Earl of 
Strafford, and after tlie dissolution of the 
I’arlianicnt in 1028, he had retired to private 
life on his own projierfy. There he lived 
liiifli in the esteem of his neighbours, but 
with a name not prominent in the public 
history of the time, until the kings deter 





Qoluatlou to levy an assessment from in¬ 
land counties in place of ship-money, con¬ 
nected John Hampden immediately wiili 
the struggle which ended In the temporary 
overthrow of the regul power. Hampden's 
assessment was smull, and the sheriff of the 
cminty was blamed for rating him at so 
low a sum. But, in the words of Lord M.a- 
canlay,‘though the sum demanded was a 
trllle, the principle Involved was fearfully 
lit) portant. Hampden, after consulting I he 
must eminent consiitutlonal lawyers of tlio 
time, refused to pay the few shillings at 
which iic Wiis assessed, iiiid dcteruiined to 
Incur all the certain expense and the pro¬ 
bable danger of bringing to a solemn hear¬ 
ing tills great controversy between the 
people and the crown.* 

Into the legal and constitutional aspects 
of the question Mr. Uallum* has entered 
with a full and minute accuracy, far more 
trustworthy than the highly wrought de¬ 
scriptions of rhetorical historians, whether 
on the one side or the other. According to 
Mr. Ilallain, the precise question in tliis 
great cause, which, from its importance, was 
heard before all the judges in the exche¬ 
quer chamber, w.is, so far ns it related to 
Hampden, ‘Whether the king tuid a right, 
on his own allegation of public danger, to 
reiiulro an inland county to furnish ships, 
or a proscribed sum of money by way of 
commutation, for the defence of the king¬ 
dom,’ Tlie arguments on l>oih sides c.x- 
' tended over six mouths: and the more 
length of ilic trial ‘was of liithiitc disser¬ 
vice to ilio «Town.’ At length seven of the 
twelve judges gave jmlgement for ilie king. 
Ilf tlie minority, ‘Justices Croke and Unt- 
toii, men of consideniblc reputation and 
experience, displayed aniost praiseworthy 
intrepidity in denying, wltliout tbestnallest 
c|u:ilillcaiion, the alleged iirerogatlvcof tlie 
erowii iind the lawfulness of the writ for 
Klilp inoney.' Tlie Issue of tho trial left a 
fatal improssion on the public mind. ‘Sliii>- 
inoncy w;is held lawful l)y Finch,and sevenil 
Ollier judges, not on tlie auiiiority of pre¬ 
cedents, wlilch mu.st ill tlielr nature have 
some bounds, but on principles subversive 
of any property or privilege In the subject. 
Tlio.se paramount riglils of monarcliy, to 
wlilch llicy appealed to-<lay In justiIic.atlon 
of slil|»-n)oney, might to-niorrow servo to 
supersede other laws,and maintain newex- 
ertions of despotic power. It was manifest, 
by tlie whole stniiii of the court lawyers, 
tliat no llmiiaiioiis on tlie king's authority 
could exist but by tlie king's suffenuicc. 
Tills alarming tenet, long hrutied aimuig 
tlie cliurclinieii Jiiid courtiers, now resound¬ 
ed in the lialls of justice.' 

For the king some excuse or palliation 
might bo found In liis necessities; a more 
bypteniatic defence was based on ilie autlio- 
I I rity of precedents justifying the cotirsc 
which he had taken. On tliispoint Mr. Hal- 
lam remarks that 'it would be doubtless 
unfair to pass a severe censure on the go- 
veriimeiit of Charles I. for transgressions 
of law, wlilch a long course of precedents 
mlghtrender dubious, or at least extenuate. 

• Cwiisiiiuiioiial lluuiry wriiiiBlmd, eh, *iii. 


But this common apology for hts adminis¬ 
tration .... must be admitted cautiously, 
and not until we have well consider^ how 
far such precedents could be brought to 
support it. This Is particularly applicable 
to Ills proclamations. . . . They had not 
been fully acquiesced In ; the Commons had 
remonstmted against their abuse; and Coke, 
with other judges, bad endeavoured to fix 
limits to their authority very far within 
that which tliey arrogated. .. . They serve 
at iciist to display the practical state of the 
constitution, and thcuccessity of an entire 
reform in its spirit.' 


CHAPTER LI. 

77i£ .Rctfim 0/CUAliLES 1. (C(mfinu«d). 

A.i). iwo.—T hough there wasa most bitter 
spirit existing against the church of Eng¬ 
land, though the press teemed with puritan 
libels as vulgar and silly as they were mali¬ 
cious, Charles, must UQhappily, saw not the 
storm-cloud tliathovercdoverhim. Instead 
of coucentraiing his energies, his friends, 
and his pecuniary resources, to elude or 
smite do^vn the gloomy and bitter puritans 
of England, and to awaken again the cheer¬ 
ful and loyal spirit of his English yeomanry, 
be most unwisely determined to introduce 
cplscoi':icy into Scotland. An order was 
given for reading the liturgy In the principal 
church of Edinburgh, which so provoked 
the congregation, that the very women 
joined in an attack on the oniciatiiig inl- 
nistcr, .and the place of public worship was 
profaned by furious and disgusting impi«- 
oitions. Long Inured to stctual warfare 
with England, and always jealous of a na¬ 
tion so much wealthier and more t>owerfuI 
than tlicmselvcs, the Scots gladly seixed 
upon the attempt to Introduce episcopacy 
among them as a ]>retext for having re¬ 
course to arms, and the whole of that dis¬ 
affected and warlike population w.a8 in¬ 
stantly in a Slate of insurrection. Even 
now, could the king have been induced to 
perceive the real Inveteracy and duierml- 
nation of the Scottish hatred of episco¬ 
pacy, ho might have escaped from this por¬ 
tion of his embarrassments with but little 
worse evil tlian some diminution of his 
clierishcd notlou of theabsolute supremacy 
of anointed sovereigns. A negotiation was 
resorted to, and a treaty of peace quickly 
succeeded a suspension of arms; each party 
agreeing to a dlshandonment of tlielr forces. 
Unhappily, neither party was quite earnest 
In desiring peace; the king could not give 
up his long-cSiLTislied ideas of absolute 
monarchy, and the rigid Scottish presby- 
tcrians were not a jot more inclined to yield 
up any portion of tlielr entire freedom and I 
self-government in niaitersof religion. The 
negotiations and treaties were In conse¬ 
quence marked by mutual insincerity; mu¬ 
tual cliarges of bad faith were made, and 
both Charlesaud bis Scottisli peoplespcedily 
resumed tlielr hostile attitude. 

The dispute in which the king had thus | 
needlessly and unwisely Involved himseu ■ 
seriously increased his difticultics. Ah 
iliough lie still continued to levy ship- 
money and otlier arbitrary taxes, ho was 
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I dr<*ac1fully dlstre??od for m<iney; and the 
' disaffected of England saw, with scarcely 
dissembled pleasure, that their cause was 
virtually being secured by the disaffected 
of Scotland. It was while the people were 
In tills ominous temper that Charles, hav¬ 
ing exhausted all other means, even to 
forced loans from his nobility, was obliged 
to call a parliament and make one more 
appeal for pecuniary aid. But this parlia¬ 
ment was even less than the former one in¬ 
clined to aid the king. He had been re¬ 
fused aid for the ordinary expenses of tlie 
kingdom : he was etIU less likely to be fairly 
treated when he, In terms, demanded aid 
that hemightiiuoll and chastise the Scottish 
rebels whose principles were so near akin 
to those of the English puritans, who now 
were numerically powerful enough to con¬ 
stitute themselves the national purse- 
holders. Instead of the aid lie asked for, 
the king received notliing but remonstrance 
and rebuke, on tlic score of the me.aiis by 
which, when formally refused aid by par¬ 
liament, he had supplied himself. Einding 
the parliament impracticable, the king now 
dissolved It. But the mere dissolution of 
this assembly could not diminish ilie king’s 
necessities, and he soon called another par¬ 
liament, which was destined to be bis last. 
The puritan party w'as preponderant iu this 
parliament, and so systematic were the 
exertions of those resolute and gloomy 
men, that they at once felt and Indicated 
tlieir confidence of success at the very 
commencement of the session. Instead of 
granting the supplies which the king de¬ 
manded, they passed at once to the impeach¬ 
ment of the earl of Strafford, the faithful 
minister and the personal friend of tlie king. 
Strafford at a former period had to a cer¬ 
tain moderate extent acted with the puri-! 
tans; and tiiey resented Ills opposition to 1 
their more insolent proceedings so deeply, 
that nothing but his blood could appease 
their malignity. 

It was u'ell known that Charles required 
no one to urge him to support the preroga¬ 
tive of the crown to its fullest legal extent, 
at least : and it was equally well known that 
Laud %vas of a scarcely less arbitrary turn 
than Strafford, and had fully as much in¬ 
fluence with the king. But Strafford, as we 
have said, had given deep offence to the 
l>urltans, and deep and deadly was their 
revenge. Hh was solemnly Iiupcachod of 
high treason before the peers. Hisdcfence 
was a model of touching and yet manly 
eloquence. With a presence of mind not 
to be snri»assed, be took up and refuted 
each accusation iu the exact order In which 
it had been made ; and be concluded by as¬ 
suring the peers that he would not liave 
troubled them so long, had he not felt the 
defence of his life to be a sacred duty 
towards his dilldren, ‘pledges of a dear 
saint now in heaven.’ But the cogent Iniric 
of his defence availed nothing against the 
political fury of the time. He was pro¬ 
nounced guilty by both houses of parlia- 
jnent, and his death was clamoured for 
with an eagerness wliich shows how com¬ 
pletely the success of the royal cause was 
thought to depend on the genius of Straf¬ 


ford. There W’as but one tiling that could 
have saved him; and it is with pain tliat we 
record that that one thing was sadly absent 
—a just firmness of ch.aracter on the part 
of the king. However great may have been 
the guilt of Strafford, he had cominitteil 
no fault against the king. Contrariwise, he 
had given the utmost possible proof of 
personal and loyal feelings ; and Charles, 
in abandoning a minister whose chief fault 
was that of being too faithful to his sove¬ 
reign, acted a part sounchivalrJc, so totally 
unworthy of his general character, that we 
scarcely know how to speak of it in terms 
sufficiently severe. A truly ftitilc apology 
has beenattemptcil to be made for Charles's 
abandonment of bis too devoted minister. 
That Ill-fated nobleman, while confined in 
the Tower, heard of the clamour that was 
artfully and persevcringly kept up by Ills 
enemies, and In a moment of unwise ex¬ 
altation he wrote to the king and advised 
iiiin to comply with the sanguinary demand 
that was made. The advice was unwise, 
but such as It was, it ouglit to have had 
the effect of only Increasing the king’s ro 
solution to save such a man and such a 
minister from destruction. But Charles took 
thc advice literally au pied de la lettre, and 
signed the warrant for the execution <>f 
one wlio probably, .after his queen, was the 
most sincerely devoted friend that he pos- 
sessed. 'Put not your tnist in princes’ 
was the agonised commentary of Strafford 
upon tills most sliamefu! compliance of tlic 
king ; and he submitted to his undoscrvi'd 
execution witli tlie grave and equable dig¬ 
nity which had marked his whole course. 
Prom this condemnation of the king’s frieinl 
and minister, tlie parliament passed to a 
very righteous and wise attack upon two 
of the most iniquitous of tnc king’s courts. 
The high commission court and iho court 
of star-chamber were unanimously aliit- 
lishcd by act of parliament. 

While the protestants of England were 
divided into churchmen and puritans, ami 
Willie the latter were busily engaged In en¬ 
deavouring to throw discretlit upon the 
cbnrcli, tlio clnircb of Koine saw in these 
disputes a new temptation for an attack 
upon protest.antism as a whole. The king’s 
finances were well known to be In sm h a 
stateasmust necessarily prevent him from 
anything like vigour In military operations; 
and the papists of Ireland, aided and insti¬ 
gated by foreign emis.saries, resolved ur'oti 
a general massacre of their prntestant fol¬ 
low-subjects. A simultaneous attack was 
madeupon the latter: ncighhourrosenpori 
neighbour, all old oliligationji of kindness 
were forgotten, all old animosities, how 
trilling soever their origin, were terribly 
remem bored, and upwardsof forty thousanii 
persons were inliumanly slaughtered. The 
king made every exertion to snpi'ress ami 
punish this Infamous massacre, ami, feeling 
that the chief olisiacleto his siiceoss lay in 
Ills crippled finances, he once more ap¬ 
pealed to his English parliament fora sup¬ 
ply. But not even the massacre of their 
Protestant fellow-subjects could alter the 
factious temper of the purlt.ans ; tliey not 
only refused the aid he asked, ujioii the 
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absurd plea that Ei>gland was Itself In tno 
much dnnirer to spare any aid to Ireland, 
hut even added Insult to Injustice by Inst* 
nuntingr that theklni; hadhlmsellfomented 
the disturbances In Ireland. 

A.D. 1041.—The attachment of the king 
to the church was well known, and both be 
and his opponents well knew that on the 
support and affection of the church rested 
the chief hope of preserving the monarchy. 
The puritan party, thcrefore,determlncd to 
attack the monarchy through the church, 
and thirteen bishops were accused of high 
treason. In having enacted canons for 
church government without the authority 
or consent of the parliament. The opposi¬ 
tion, or, as they arc commonly called, * the 
popular members,’ at the same time ap¬ 
plied to the peers to exclude the prelates 
from speaking and voting In that house ; 
and tlic bishops, with more discretion than 
dignity, deprecated the puritan animosity 
by ceasing to attend their duty In the 
house of lords. Tlie king was thus, at the 
very moment when he most required aid In 
parliament, deprived of the talentsand the 
votes of precisely those peers ot parliament 
upon whoso iissIdTiity and duvcMon he had 
the most dependence. 

Posthumous blame Is both cheap ami 
easy. The writer, sitting calmly In his 
closet, cun easily anti safely point out the 
errors of the great men of a bygone age; it 
Is a noliler and more necessary task to ats- 
cortiiln and hold up to view the circum¬ 
stances that rcmlerod those errors excus¬ 
able, at least. If not actually inevitable, 
lioudod and straitened ns Clinrles was, he 
would have possessed somethiug more than 
human firmness If he had not at length 
deviated Into rashness. Ills most devoted 
friend slain, the prelates of his church 
silenced, ami himself nmdo a mere cipher, 
except as to the contlnujince of a vast and 
fearful responsibility, he resolved to try 
i the effect of severity ; and ho gave orders 
to the attorney-general, Herbert, to accuse 
before the house of peers, lord KImbolton, 
together with the prominent commoners 
Holll.a, ITampdcii. Pym, Strode, and .sir Ar¬ 
thur H.a.slcrigg, of high treason In having 
endeavoured to subvert the laws and go¬ 
vernment (»f the kingdom, to deprive the 
king of his regal power, ami to substitute 
for It .III arbitrary and tyrannical authority. 
Injurious to tlie king and oppressive to his 
liege sni»jccts. Thus far wo are by no 
moans tinprepared tf) approve of the king’s 
proceedings; for surely the conduct of the 
accu.^ed person.s had been marked by all 
the tendency attribute*! to it in the terms 
of the accusation. Ibit. unfortunately, 
Charles, Instead of allowing tire proceed¬ 
ings to go forw.ard with tlie grave and deb- 
ocrate earnesmessof a great judicial mat- 
tCTt was BO wilful or so iU*advl^c<l as to take 
X personal step which, bad It been succcss- 
i ful, would have exposed him to the im|)u- 
' tation of a most unconstltution.al tymiiiij\ 
and which, in being unsuccessful, exposed 
him to that ridicule and contempt which, 
: liijurloUB to any man. under any clrcum- 
' stances, could be nothing less than fat.al to 
I a king wJiowas in disputewith a majority 
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of his people, and who had already seen no 
small portion of them lu actual battlt>array 
against his authority. 

On the very day after the attomey-gene- ' 
ml bad commenced justifiable proceedings 
against the leaders whose names are given 
above, the king entered the house of com¬ 
mons without previous notice and without 
attendance. On his majesty’s first appear^ 
ance the members to a man respectfully 
stood up to receive him, and Lcntbal tlie 
speaker vacated his chair. His majesty 
seated himself, and, after looking sternly 
round for some moments, said, that under¬ 
standing that the house b.vd refused or 
neglected to give up five of Us members 
whom he had ordered to be accused of high 
treason, he had personally come there to 
seize them, a proceeding to which he was 
sorry to be compelled. Perceiving that the 
accused were not present, he called upon 
the speaker to deliver them up; when that 
olticcr, with great presence of mind and jus¬ 
tice, replied that he was the mere org:in 
and servant of that house, and that ho had 
neither eyes to see, nor oars to hear, nor 
Ups to utter, save what that house com¬ 
manded. Finding th.at he could in no other 
re.spect gain by a procedure in which he 
was so great a loser in dignity, Charles, 
after sitting silent some moments longer, 
<lcparted from the house. He now pr-^- 
ceeded to the common council of ibociiy. 
and made his complaint of the comluct of 
tlic house of commons. On liis mad be 
wa.s s-aluted by cries of ‘ privilege.' not un¬ 
mixed with still more insulting cries from 
many of the lower sort, ami bis complaint 
to the common council was listened to in a 
contemptuous and ominous silence. Irri¬ 
tated and alarmed at this new proof of the 
unpopularity of his proceedings, be de¬ 
parted from the court, and as he did so was 
saluted with the se<litious watchword of 
the Jews of old—‘To your tents, O Israel! ’ 

It is utterly inroucclvable how a sove¬ 
reign possessed of Charles’s good sense, 
and aware, as from many recent occurrences 
he needs must have been, of the resolved 
and factious nature of the men to whom he 
was opposed, could havecompromlsed him¬ 
self by so rash and ill every wayuoadvlsahle 
a proceeding as that which we have de¬ 
scribed. In truth, he had sc.arcely returned 
to the comparative solitude of Windsor bi*- 
foro he himself saw how prejudicial this 
affair was likely to be to his interests, and 
he hastened to address n. letter to parlia¬ 
ment, in %vliich he said that his own life 
and crown were not more precious to him 
than the privileges of parliament. This 
virtual apology for his direct and personal 
iiiteiferencc with those privileges was ren¬ 
dered necessary by bis previous precipi¬ 
tancy, but this ill-fated monarch now ^ , 
into aiintlier extreme. Having offende*! 
p.arllament, hl9 apology to p-arlianieiit was ^ 
necessary, nay. in the truest sense of the , 
word, U wjis dignified: for a persistence in 
error is Init a false dignity, whether In mo- 
narch or In private man. But his offence 
was oneng.ainsl good manners, while that 
wltli which rym and the ineml)er9 were 
cliargcd w.os one of substance, not of form 
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Tlieir offence was not In the slightest de- promptly repUcil, ‘ No I not oven for a 
grec diminished or atoned for by the king’s single hour I’ nnppy for liinisolf and his 
folly; yet, as though there had been some kingdom had it been If he had earllei 
close logical connection bc’ovcen them, ho known how to say‘No,* and to abide by 
now Informed the house that he should it not only with firmness but also with 
not farther prosecute Ids proceedings temper. 

against its accused members I Could In* A.D. 1C42.—In making this demand par* 
coiiseQUcnce or want of dignity go farther, llamcnt had completely thrown off the 
or be more fatally shown I The people had mask; and as the very extremity to which 
now been taught tiint their king knew how , tlic king w:us driven sni>p|jed him In this 
to yield, and that If unwisely rash In a , one ease with the firmness which in gener-aJ 
moment of Irritation, ho could be no less and by his natural tcmi'er he so sadly 
unwisely al>jert In a moment of calculation wanted. It at once became evident that tlie 
cr timidity. It was a fatal lesson ; and disputes between the king and his loyal 
from this moment, in spito of any seeming subjects on the one side, and the puritans 
and temporary advantages, Charles of Eng* on the other, could only be decided by that 
land was virtually a dethroned monarch saddest of all means, a civil war. On eitlier 
and a doomed man. side appeals to the people were printed and 

There was a deep art, beyond what was circulated in vast numbers, and, as usual 
at firstapparent.ln the Insolent Insinuation In such cases, each side exaggerated tho 
of the popular derlalmers that the king had faults of tho other, and was profoundly 
I himself fomented tlic recent horrors in silent as to its own faults, whether as to 
Ireland. The awful massacre among the past conduct or present views. The king’s 
Protestants of that country had naturally friends, being for the most part of Oie 
nilsed a new horror and dread of papacy In more opulent ninks, assumed the title of 
the minds of the protestants In Englatid. the cavaliers, while the puritan, or rebel 
The popular leaders took advantage of this party, from their affected habit of wearing 
very natural feeling, and worked upon it their liair closely cut, were called numd- 
ns might promise best to aid their own heads, and In a short time the majority r)f 
views. The Ignorant and the timid were the nation ranked under the one or the 
taught to believe that the massacre of pro- other appellation, and cvcr>’ thing por- : 
tostants, though tho deed of bigoted pop tended that the civil strife would be long, ' 
pists, was far enough fmm being disagret'- fierce, and sanguinary, 
able to the king and his friends, who would In addition to the train-bands assembled 
not improbably cause similar proceedings under the command of sir .lolm Digby, tlie 
In England unless due power and means of king had barely three liundredlnfantry and 
prevention were i<vusonabIy placed in the eigiit hundred cavalr>‘. and he was by no 
hands of parliament. Treated as Charles Inul means well provided with arms. But. in 
been almost from the first day of his reign, sj)ite of all the exertions of the pnrltajis. 

It must be clear to tlie most superficial ob- there was still an extensive feeling of loy- 
server, that nothing but his fortresses and ally among the hlghtr and middle orders ; 
his troops remained to him of rhe sub* and as thekingwith his littlearmvnmrehed 
stance of monarchy. The parlianrcnt now slowly to Derby,and thence to Shrewsbiirv- 
determined to deprive lilm of those. They large additions were made to his force, 
had seen that lie could yield, they calcu- and some of the more opulent loyalists af- 
lated upon a passionate resistance to their forded him liberal and most welcome aid In 
first demand; but they doubted not that money, arms, and ammunition, 
the vacillation of the king’s mind would On the side of the parliament simll.ar 
begin long before the resolute obstinacy of preparations were made for the Impending 
their own would terminate. The result but stniggle. When the important fortress of 
too well proved the accur.acy of tholrrc.ason- null wassurrenderedhito their hands thev 
Ing. The people were skilfully worked up made It their depot for arms and ammuni- 
Into an ecstasy of horror of the designs tioii, and It was held for them bv a governor 
and power of the papists, and thus urged of tlieir owm appointment, tUr John Ho- 
to Petition that tlie Tower, the fortresses tham. On the plea of defending England 
V i Portsmouth, and tlie fleet, from the alleged designs of the Irish na- 
shouldbecoiniuiitcatothehandsofomccrs pists, great numbers of troops had been 
III the confluence of parliament. Demands nilscd inml these were now ononly enll^^tcd 
so Indicative of a suspicion that, the king and olUceredfor the parliament,and placed 
would place such Important trusts In hands under the command of the earl of Kssev 
unfit to use them, were, as tho opposition who, however, was sonposed to be anxious 
hart anticipated, warmly resented at first, ratlicr to abridge the power nf the exietiuir 

compiled with, monarch tlian actually to annilillate the mi>- 

Eniboldened by this new concession, tho narchy. So great was the enthusiasm of tlie 

and Incre,ved mundhe.ads, that they In one dayenllsfe.l 
thc Irlsh paplsts, above four tlioiisand men In London alone 
that a new militia should be Tired of the occupation of watcliing each 
rais^ and trained, the commanders as well others’ manoeuvres, the hostile troops at 
as the merely subaltern officers of which length met at Edge-hill, on the borders of 
shouldhenomlnatedbyparllaiiient. Cliarlcs the counties of W.arwirk and Stafford A 

that even to furious engagement took place.wliicli lasted 

Mncede safely requires judgement; and several hours; upw.-n-ds of five thousand 

wfi 'i? H*’ ‘ command of men fell upon the field, and thecontendlng 

the army for a limited space of time, he ^ annk-s separ.ated, wearkrt wlili slaying yci 
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not Ratintcd wfth slaughter, and each claim¬ 
ing the v1clor>*. 

The wlmle kingdotn was now disturbed 
by the Incessant marching and counter¬ 
marching of the two artnles. Neither of 
them was disciplined, and the disorders 
caused by their march were consequently 
great and destructive. The queen, whose 
spirit was as high as her affection for her 
husband was great, landed from Holland 
with a large quantity of ammunition and a 
considerable reinforcement of men, and 
she immediately left England again to raise 
farther supplies. In the nmnffiuvring and 
skirmishes which were constantly going on, 
the king, from the superior rank and spirit 
of Ills followers, had for some time a very 
marked advantage; but the parliamenta¬ 
rians, so far from being discouraged, ac¬ 
tually seemed to Increase in their preten¬ 
sions in proportion to the loss and disgrace 
I they experienced in the field. That the 
king was at this time sincere In his cx- 
I iircsscd desire to put a stop to the out¬ 
pouring of Ills subjects’ blood appcarsclear 
from the fact, that on obtaining any advan¬ 
tage he Invariably sent paclllc proposals to 
the parllaineiit. This was especially the 
case when he lay In all security In the loyal 
city of Oxford, whence he conducted a long 
negotiation. In which tlic Insolence of tlm 
leaders of the other party was so great and 
conspicuous, that even the most moderate 
writers have blamed the king, ns having 
carried hls desire for paclllc measures to on 
extreme. Injurious alike to his dignity and 
to the very cause ho was anxious to serve. 

I But If he boro somewhat too meekly with 
I the Insolence of his opponents in the cabi¬ 
net, the king til his lirst campaign of the 
tils.astrous civil war was abundantly success¬ 
ful In the ileld, hi s|)lte of the severity of | 
hls ojipoiients, who treated as traitors tlio i 
governors of those strong places which 
from time to time were opened to their 
sovereign. 

Cornwall was thoroughly subjected to the 
king; at Stratloii-lilll, in Devonshire, a fine 
army of the parliamentarians was muted; 
and at Rouiidway-down, near Devi/es, in 
Wiltshire, another great victory was gained 
over tliem by the royal troops, who were 
again successful in the still more important 
battle of Chalgrave-liehl, in Buckingham- 
shire. The Iini'C)rt:u)t city of Bristol was 
laken by the royalists, and Gloucester was 
closely invcsti*ti. Tims far all looked in 
favour of the rijyol cause during the lirst 
campaign, and at its chise great hopes «»f 
still fartlier success were founded upon the 
anny time wis raised for ilte king in the 
north of England by the loyal and hlgli- 
lie.aricd inarquls of Newcastle. Nor was it 
the loss only of battle.s and strongholds 
that the parliaineiiiarlans had now to de¬ 
plore. 

John Hampden, who had made so sturdy 
an opposition to the .shi|>-nioney, took tho 
Hell with the parliamentarians at the head 
of a well-appointed troop which chiefly con¬ 
sisted of Ills own tenants and neighbours. 
On several occasions be displayed great 
:mirage, .and when it wa.s propo.sed to bent 
up tlie quarters of the king’s gallant rela¬ 


tive, prince Rupert, Hampden was fontmosf 
In the attack. When tho parliamentary 
troops were subsequently mustered, Mr. 
Hampden was missed, and It was then re¬ 
marked that he had been seen, contrary to 
Ills usual custom, to leave the field before 
the tight was ended, and it w.as noticed, too, 
that he was leaning forward on his saddle¬ 
bow ns if exhausted and in pain. Thefears 
thus excited were soon realised; be had 
been severely wounded The king would 
have sent his own surgeon to endeavour to 
8.ave this inflexibly honest enemy ; but he 
was hurt beyond human remedy, and died 
soon after the action. 

This loss on the parllamentarv side was 
even more than balanced by the death of 
Lucius Cary, lord Falkland, one of the finest 
and purest characters that grace our na¬ 
tional history. As a statesman he had op¬ 
posed the errors of the king with all the 
boldness and inflexibility of llauipden, but 
with a grace and modenition of xvliich 
Hampden’s stern and severe nature was 
incapable.* But tlnnigb lord Falkland ar¬ 
dently desired liberty for the subject, he 
was not prepared to oppress the sovereign; 
and the nioniciit that the evil designs of 
the popular leaders were fully deveioped, 
the gallant and accomplished nobleman 
took his stand beside his royal master. 
Learned, witty, elegant, and accomplished, 
ho was Indignant ami disgu.sted at tlie evi¬ 
dent desire of the popular le.aders todcluge 
their country in blood, rather Ilian stop 
short of the full accomplishment of tlieir 
ambitious and evil designs. From the cotn- 
mencement of the civil war he became pos¬ 
sessed by a deep and settl^ melancholy, 
the more remarkable from contnist with 
Ills native vivacity. He neglected hls per¬ 
son, his coutitenaiicc became aiixiou.^: and 
haggard, and be would remain in silent 
thought for hours. .'Uid then cry, a.sif un¬ 
consciously, ' I’oaco peace I let our un¬ 
happy country have peace!’ On the morn¬ 
ing if the battle of Newbury be told Ills 
friends that his soul was weary of the 
; world, and that he felt confident that ere 
' nightfall he should leave them. His sad 
prediction was accomplished; he was mor¬ 
tally wounded by a mnskct-l)all in tho belly, 
and it was not until the following morning 
. that his friends rescued his body from 
amidst a heap of the meaner slain. 

This first campaign being ended, theklng 
made vigorous preparations for a second 
As it was evident that tiie very name of a 
parliament had a great influence upon the 
minds of the many, and as all ncgoti:itii>n8 
with the old parliament sittiug at West¬ 
minster letl only to new insult, the king 
wisely detennined to call another parlia¬ 
ment at Oxford, where he had hls quarters. 
Tlie peers being for the most part firmly 
loyal, tho king's upper house was well 
filled, but his lower liouse had not more 
than a hiimlrcd and forty members, being 
scarcely half the number that was mustered 

* See the keen, yet somewhat sarcastio and ex- 
aarueraJed, criUci*r> of Ealklond’a public liiv. bj 
Maeauluy, E>»ays, ilallam's ComUtulioitalJIi* 
lory. 
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by the rebellious house of comtaous. Dut 
the kinp's members were mostly men of 
wealth and tnducnce. and thus they bad It 
ill their power to do tlie king the chief ser¬ 
vice that he really required, that of voting 
him supplies. Having done this they wore 
dismissed with tlianks, aud never again 
called together. 

But any supplies wltlch the king could 
procure from wljat may almost be called in¬ 
dividual loyalty were but small In compa¬ 
rison to tliose which the factious parlia¬ 
mentarians could command by the terror 
which they could strike Into nearly every 
di.strlct of the country. As If to show at 
onc« their power In this way, and the ex¬ 
tent to which they were prejiared to abu.se 
It, they Issued an arbltniry command that 
ail the inhabitants of London and the sur¬ 
rounding neighbourliond should abstract 
one meal la ever)’week from their accus 
tomed diet, and pay the full price of the 
]>rovision thus saved as a contribution to 
tlio support of what tliey affected to cull 
the imbllc cause. The seditious Scots at 
the same time sent a large supply of men 
to the |).arliamentarians, who also had four¬ 
teen tlious.and men under the earl of JIan- 
Chester, ten thousand under the carl of 
Essex, and eight thousand and upwards 
under sir Willi,am Waller. And though this 
force was numerically so much superior to 
the klng’.s, and, by consequence, so much 
more onerous, the parliamentary troops 
were, In fact, far better supplied with both 
provision and ammunition than tl>e royal¬ 
ists ; the majority of men being sodeluded 
or so terrified by the parliamentarians that 
an ordinanu of parliament was at ail times 
suflicfent to procure provisions for the re¬ 
bel force, when the king could scarcely get 
provisions for money. 

A.I). 1644.—Though, in the ordinary stvle 
used in speaking of military affairs we have 
been obliged to speak of the termin.ition 
of the first campaign, .at the period when 
the contending p.artics went Into winter 
quarters, hostilities, In fact, never wholly 
ceased from the moment when tliey first 
commenced. Even when the great armies 
were formally lying Idle, a constant partisan 
warfare was carried on. The village green 
became a battle-field, the village church a 
fort; now this, now that parij* plundered 
the peasantry, who in their hearts learned 
to curse the fierceness of both, and to pray 
that one or other might be so effectually 
beaten as to puta stop at once and for ever 
to the scenes which h.ad all the ghastly lior- 
yors of warwithoutany ofits glorv, and all 
us present riot and spoliation without even 
tlie chance of Its subsequent gain. 

That the system of terrorism which the 
rarliuinentarians acted upon had verj* much 
to do with prolonging this unn.atural con¬ 
test seems Indisputable. Counties, and 
lesser districts, even, as .>oon as they were 
for a brief time freed from the presence of 
the parliamentary forces, almost Invari.ably 
stid unanimously declared for the king 
Nay, in the very towns tliat were garrisoned 
by tlie parliamentarians, including even 
thefr stronghold .and chief reliance 
l/ondoii, there was at length a loud .and 


; general echo of the earnest cry of the good 
' lord Falkland, ‘Peace, peace I let our 
. country have iieacel’ From mauy places 
■ the jiarliamcnt received formal petitions to 
this effect ; and in London which at the 
outset had been so furiously seditious, the 
very women assembled to the number of 
upwards of four thousand, and surrounded 
tlie house of commons, excl.aiming, ‘ Peace! 
give us peace; or those traitors who deny 
us peace, that we may te.ar them to pieces.’ 
So furious were the women on this occ-a- 
slon, that, in the violence used by the 
guards, some of these wives and mothers, 
who wished their liusb.ai)ds and sons no 
longer to be the prey of a handful of am¬ 
bitious men, were actually killed upon the 
spot I 

Before we proceed to speak of the second 
camiiaign of this sad war, we must Intro¬ 
duce to the attention of the reader a man 
who henrefortli fixed the chief attention of 
both parties, and whose character, even in 
the present day, is nearly as much disjiuted 
as his singular energy and still more sin¬ 
gular and rapid success were marvelled at 
in his own time. 

Oliver Cromwell was the son of a Hunt¬ 
ingdonshire gentleman who. as a second 
son of a respectable but not wealthy family, 
was himself iiossesscd of but a small for¬ 
tune, wliich he is said to have Improved by 
engaging in the trade of a brewer. At 
college, and eveu later In life, Oliver Crom¬ 
well was reinarkable ratber for dissipation 
than for ability, and the very small re- 
sourcesthat lie inherited were pretty nearly 
exhausted by Ills excesses, long before ho 
had any inclin-ation or opportunity to take 
part in public affairs. On reaching mature 
manhood, Imwevcr, he suddenly changed 
his course of life, ami affected the enthu¬ 
siastic speech and rigid conduct of the pu¬ 
ritans, whose daily increasing power and 
consequence his shrewd glance waa not 
slow to discover. 

Just as the disputes between the king 
and the popular i*arty grow warm, Oliver 
Cromwell represented in parliament his 
native town of Huntingdon, and a sketch 
left of him by a keen observer who saw Ills 
earliest exertions in th.at c-ajiaciiy, repre¬ 
sents a man from whom we should but 
little expect tlie energy, talent, and success 
of the future ' Piiotectok’ Cromwell. 
Homely in countenance, almost to actu.ai 
ugliness, hesitating in speech, ungainly in 
gesture, and ill clad in a .sad-roloured suit 
‘which looked .as if It bad been m.ade by 
some ill country tailor,’ the future states¬ 
man and w.arrlor .addressed the house 
amidst the scarcely suppressed whispers of 
both friends and foes, who little dreamed 
that in that uncouth, Jll-nurtured, and 
stovenly-looking person they saw the genius 
who, wliile wielding a usuri>ed and lawless 
authority over the English ii.ation at homo, 
was so to direct her energies abro.ad .as to 
m.akc her name stand fully as liigh among 
the astounded nations as ever it had been 
carried or maintained by the most fortu 
nate and valiant of the lawful sovereign* 
of Eiigl.and. 

Asa mere senator Cromwell would pro 
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bftbly never have succeeded in making him- Cromwell speedily attracted the notice ol 
self a great name; ho required to command the parliamentary leaders, who bestowed 
rather than to advise, to act rather than to praise and distinction u|>un him none the 
argue. Gifted with an Iron frame, the less cheerfully because as yet he did not 
body and the mind, with him, aided each affect to atm at anything higher than the 
other, and ho that stammered out con- character of a bold, stern, and active par 
fused no-roeanings to tiio half-wearied and tlsnn captain, who was ever ready with 
half-wondering senate, thought clearly and sword In hand and foot In stirrup when the 
brightly amid tho fury and tho clang of eiieniy’s night quarters were to be beaten 
battle. up, a convoy seized, or any other real 

It is to this day a moot point whether though comparatively obscure service was 
Cromwell was wholly delud^ or wholly a to be rendered to tho good cause. Such 
deludcr; or whether he was partly the one was the estimate Cromwell’s commanders 
and partly the other. To us It seems that formed of him; such the estimate he wlsh- 
thero was nothing natural in his character, ed them to form, of the man who was one 
as developed by history, save his mental day to dictate to the proudest and to laugh 
and bodily energy, his profound sagacity, to scum the wiliest among them I 
his decision and his master-passion—ambi- The too famous and disastrous battle of 

tion. Ho saw, no doubt, poor men become Long Marston Moor, as it was the first 
rich, and mean men powerful, as riches and great military calamity of tbeking.so ttwaa 
pow'er arc esteemed in the petty affairs of the first great ucciision upon which Crom- 
obscurc country towns, and he saw that well had the opportunity (which he so well 
they achieved their personal aggrandise- knew how to seize) of openly and signally 
ment Ity a supple compliance with the cant displaying himself. A junction had been 
and grimace of the thiy. He had suffered formed between the Scotch army and the 
i>oth in reputation and fortune by his free English parliamentary' forces, and thlscom- 
life,and It is possible that nt the outset ho bined host invested York. This city, both 
adopted the outward appearance of another from Its ow'n wealth and from its situation 
way of thinking with no deeper or more as the capital of the northern counties, was 
extensive design than tliat of saving him- too important to tho royal cause to he lost 
self from tho Incvitablo ill consequences without a strugclc; and prince Rupert and 
of poverty. Once arrived la parliament, the marquis of Newcastle joined thefr forces 
whcthcrconductcdthithcrbymereaccldcnt in order to raise the siege of the ancient 
or by skitful intriguing, a singlo glance city. Theopposlngforces,innuuiberahout 
must have shown even a far less sagacious fifty thousand, met on LongMarstou Moor, 
persoQthaDhcwas,thntthcpurltanswouId, and a long and obstinate contest ensued, 
sooner or later, be Incomparably the most The right wing of tho royalist troops, corn- 
powerful party In the suite. Joining with manded by priiico Rupert, was broken and 
them from interest, a|>lng their manners driven off the field by tlie highly trained 
from necessity, he would from mere habit cavalry under the command of Cromwell, 
continue to ape them long after he could who, after having dispersed the royalists’ 
afford to be more open In his conduct. But right wing, promptly galloped back to the 
the frequent profanity of his remarks, and field, and very materially aided In putting 
ti»c occasional coarseness and jollity of bis to fight the main body of the royalists 
‘horse-play* among his soldier-saints, ai>- under the marquis. The result of this bard 
pear to smack very much of unconscious day's fighting was the capture by the i>ar- 
and nnconlrollable breakings forth of the llanientarlans of the whole of Rupert’s ad- 
old Adam of the natural man ; fever fits of ralrable train of arilllcry, and a lossof men, 
tho natural heart and temper that were too reputation, .Mid sclf-confidcnce, from which 
strong fortheartlQclal tralnlngof resolved it may safely be avcired that the royalists 
iiypocrlsy. never recovered. 

Though forty-four years old before he The successes of tho parliamentarians 
drew a aword, Cromwell at the very outset made them all the haughtier In tliclr pro¬ 
of the reholllon showed him.self what has tensions and all thenmre unspnringln their 
been emphatically called born a soldier, resolves. Laud, archbishop of Canterbu^, 
Stalwart tlioiigh clumsy lii frame, a bold h.id for .a long tiipe been confined in the 
and a good rider, and a perfect master of Tower; his devotion to his master hmng 
the ponderous sword then in use. ho was the only crime with which he could be 


and yeomen, and as they were deeply tine- Engl.aml. This enunent nmu was inercioro 
tured with the religious feeling of purl- brought to trial by 

tanism, and Oiled to overOowing with the puriLans, condemned,anti executed- As if 


ffPonlno eou.allty or superiority m tne i.at- tion —oy me., 

shorSj- gave him tho most unbounded church of England hturgy on the ^ 


aclTve. patient of fatlgnc. 1 tUo si“tcl, robe, arm, approprUtel, enoupL 
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^oiDOd the London robe] citizens In (tlvlng the dn^ was sealed : not even the gallnntrj 
public thanks for an alteration of which not of that able commander could lead the re- 
one of them could have pointed out a sub- servo to the support of the beaten and 
stantinl advantage, while Its instant and fugitive host of the royalists; and the king 
perspective disadvantage might have been was obliged to fly from the field, leaving 
perceived by a tolerably educated child, his artillery and valuable baggage, as well 
But faction loves a change—even though as five thousand prisoners, in the hands of 
It certainly be not for the better, and pro- the victorious parliamentarians, 
bably may prove to be for the worse. Nor did the advantages to tlie victor end 

A.D. 164.').—Though the royalists were so- even there. The defeat of the kingaiid the 
rlously injured and depressed by the result tiiagriltude of the los.ees he h.nd sustained 
of the battle of Long Marstnn Moor, neither greatly aided the parliamentarians In re- 
thc king nor his friends despaired of ulti- ducing the chief of the fortified places In 
mate success. While the parliamentarians the kingdom. Bristol, Bridgewater, Ches- 
oxerted themselves to crush tlie royalists ter, Sherborne, and Bath fell Into tlielr 
whenever the next general action should hands; Exeter was closely Invested by Falr- 
ensue, the king and his friends made fax, and held out gallantly, but at length 
equally strenuous efforts to redeem their was obliged to surrender at discretion, all 
fortune and character on the like contin- the western counties being so completely 
gency. A varletyof counter-marching and cleared of the king’s troops that there was 
mere partisan skirmishing took place dur- not the slightest chance of its being re- 
ing theearllermonths of the ye.nr 1645, and lleved. 

at length, on June the 14th of that year. In all the aspects of his fortune Charles 
the main strength of the two parties met had found the city of Oxford loyal and do- 
nearliaaeby.avlllageln Northamptonshire, voted. As well became tliatcity of science 
The right wing of the royal army was com- and learning, it had constantly showed 
manded by the gallant and impetuous Ru- Itself *glad in his prosperity and sad In his 
pert, the left wing by sir Marmaduke sorrow,’and thither he retreated In his pre- 
Langdale, and the main body by the lord sent misfortune, well knowing that there 
Astley, while a choice force was com- he would he loyally received, and hoping 
manded, asa reserve, by the king in person, tliat even yet he might by negotiation re- 
Theleft wing of the parliamentarians was trieve some of the sad loss lie had experl- 
commanded by Ireion, who had married enced In the field. But the unfortunate 
Cromwell's daughter, the right wing by king was closely pursued by Fairfax, at the 
Cromwell himself, whose gallant and skll- head of a victorious army eager for yet 
ful charges at Long Marstnn Moor were farther triumph over the defeated sove- 
not forgotten, and the main body by gene- reign; and as the parllamenrarlans loudly 
rals Fairfax and Skippon. The parliamen- expressed their Intention of laying siege to 
tary left wing was so hotly charged by the Oxford, and were abundantly supplied with 
impetuous and dashing Rupert, that It was every thing requisite for that purpose, 
fairly broken and driven through the street Charles had several, and very cogent, rea- 
of Naseby, But this success was rendered sons for not abiding there. That the loyal 
of comparatively little advantage, for Ru- inhabitants of Oxford would defend him to 
pert lost so much time in atteinpHog to the utmost, Charles had no room to doubt; 
seize Ireton’s artillery, that Cromwell, but neither could there he any doubt that 
meanwhile, broke the royal horse under sir the well-known loyalty of the citv would, 
Marmaduke Langdale, beyond all the efforts on thatveryscore.be most signally punished 
of that officer for its re-formatlon. While by the parliamentarians. Moreover, Charles 
the cavalry on either side was thus occu- had a well-grounded horror of falling into 
pied, the Infantry was hotly engaged, and the hands of the English puritans, from 
so much to the advantage of the royal side whom, especially now thai they were flushed 
that the battalions of tlie parliament were with victory, he might fear every Insult 
actually falling back In disorder. The even to the extent of personal violence’ 
whole fate of the day now mainly depended Reasoning thus, and believing that the 
upon which side should first see Itscavalry Scotch army was less personally and In- 
Rupert, Instead of employing veterately hostile to him, Charles took what 
himself In seizing or sinking artillery,had proved to be the fatal resolution of deliver- 
at this time returned and made one of liis ing himself into the hands of the Scots 
fearfully impetuous chames upon the flank To their etenial disgrace, they received 
of the faltering roundheads, whom the him as a distressed king only to treat him 
oest efforts of Fairfax and Skippon could as a malefactor and a prisoner They 
scarcely keep from falling into utter rout, worried and insulted him, with sa’nctiiiuv- 
the fortune of that day. and most probably nious remonstrances and reflections by 
the issue of the whole struggle, would have every possible neglect of the respectful 
been In the favoui of the king. But the ceremonials due to a sovereign ■ they re- 
marvellous good fortune of Cromwell at- minded him of and embittered’his inis- 
^nded him; he retunied to the field with fortunes ; and. to complete the infamv of 
his Iron troopers elated with their success their conduct, tliey added gross venality to 
over sir Marmaduke Langdale’s division, faithlessness and disloyalty, and literally 
aud charged the flank of the main body of sold him to the rebellious English narlia- 
the royalists so fiercely as to throw them ment for the sum of two hundred thous-and 
Into hopeless and Irremediable confusion, pounds! 

Rupert now relumed with his civalry and with this atrorlous act of the Scots whe 
joined the kings reserve; but the fate of returned to iliclr country laden with 111 
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earned wealth, but laden also with the exe¬ 
cration of all good men and with the con* 
tempt even of those bold bad men to whom 
they had basely sold the unfortunate prince, 
the civil war may be said to have ended. 
Wholly and helplessly in the power of his 
foes, Charles had no course left but to ab- 
solve bis still faithful followers and subjects 
from the duty of farther striving In his be* 
half. 

But If the rehelllous parlLamentarians were 
triumphant over their king, they had yet to 
deal with a more formidable eiicniy. The 
parliament had been made unanimous in 
itself and with the army by the obvious and 
pressing necessity for mutual defence, as 
long as the king was In the flcld and at the 
head of an Imi>oslng force. But now that 
the fortune of war and the venality of the 
Scotch had made Charles a powerless and 
almost hopeless captive, the spoilers began 
to quarrel about the disposition of the 
spoil; and they who had united to revolt 
from their lawful monarch were ready with 
equal eagerness and animosity to cabal 
against each other. The civilians of the 
parliamentury party were, for the most part, 
Presbyterians, who were caecr enough to 
throw off all allegiance to the king and all 
submission and resi>oct to the church of 
Euginud, but who were not thelessinclined 
to set up and exact respect both from lay 
and clerical authorities of their own liking. 
The fanaticism of the army took quite an¬ 
other turn; they were mostly Independents, 
who thought, with Dogberry, that' reading 
and writing conie by nature,’ and were 
ready to die upon the truth of the most 
{(rnorant trooper among them being quali- 
fled to preach wlthsoul-savlng effect to his 
equally Ignorant fellow. The Independents, 
armed and well skilled In arms, would, 
under any conceivable circumstance, have 
been something more than a match for the 
mere dreamers and dcclaimers of parlia¬ 
ment; but they had a still further and de¬ 
cisive advantage In the active and energetic, 
though wily and secret, prompting and di¬ 
rection of Cromwell, who artfully professed 
liimsclf the most staunch Independent of 
them all, and showed himself as willing to 
lead them at their devotions in their quar¬ 
ters, as he had shown himself willing and 
able, too, to lead them to the charge upon 
the battle-field. He was, In appearance, in¬ 
deed, only second In command under Fair¬ 
fax, but, In reality, he was supreme over > 
his nominal commander, and had the fate 
of both king and kingdom completely In 
hl 3 own hands. lie artfully and carefully 
fomented the jealousy with whlcb the mili¬ 
tary looked upon the parliament, and the 
discontent with which they looked upon 
their own comparative powerlessness and 
obscurity after all the dangers and tolls 
by which they had, as they affected to be¬ 
lieve, permanently secured the peace and 
comfort of the country. 

■Without appearing to make any exertion 
or to UPC any Influence, the artful intriguer 
urged the soldiery so far, that they openly 
;ot,t all confidence In the parliament for 
which they bad but too- well fought, and 
sol about the consideration niid n*drcss of 


their own grievances as a separate and Ill- 
used body of the community. Still, at the 
iustlgation of Cromwell, a rude but efficient 
military parliament was formed, thepiincl 
pal officers acting as a house of peers, and 
two men or officers from each re^ment 
acting as a house of commons, under the 
title of the* agitators of the army.* Of these 
Cromwell took care to be one, and thus, 
while to all appearance he was only acting 
as he was authorised and commanded by 
his duty to the whole army,he In fact en¬ 
joyed all the opportunity that he required 
to suggest and forward measures Indispen¬ 
sable to the gratifleation of bis own am 
bitlon. 

While Cromwell was thus scheming, the 
king, forlorn and seemingly forgotten, lay 
in Holmby castle; strictly watched, though 
as yec, owing to the dissensions that existed 
between the army and the parliament, not 
subjected to any farther Indignities. From 
this state of comparative trauquiUlty the 
unhappy Charles was aroused by a coup tfe 
viain highly characteristic alike of the bold¬ 
ness and the shrewdness of Cn^mwell. He 
demonstrated to his confidants of the anny 
that the possession of the king’s person 
must needs give a vast preponderance to 
any of the existing parties. The royalists, 
it w{ks obvious, would at the order of the 
king rally round him, even In conjunction 
with the pari lament, which by forming such 
a junction could at any moment command 
the pardon of the king: when the army, 
liesides other dlfficnltles, would be placed 
In the disadvantageous position of fighting 
against all branches of the government, 
including even that one to whose will and 
authority It owed its own existence. As 
usual, his arguments were successful; and 
comet Joyce, who at the breaking out of 
the rebellion had been only a tailor, was 
dispatched with five hundred cavalry to 
seize the king’s person at Holmby castle. 
Though strictly watched, the king was but 
slenderly guarded, for the parliament had 
no suspicion of the probability of any such 
attempt on the part of the army. Comet 
Joyce, therefore, found no difficulty In de¬ 
taining access to the king, to whom he 
made known the purport of his mission. 
.Surprised at this sudden determination to 
remove him to the head-quarters of the 
army, the king, with some anxiety, asked 
Joyce to produce his commission for so 

ex traordjnar>'aprncecding;and Joyce, with 

the petulance of a man suddenly and un¬ 
expectedly elevated, pointed to his troops, 
dr.awn up before the window. ‘A goodly 
commission.’ replied Charles, ‘and written 
In fair characters:’ and he accompanied 
Joyce to the head-quarters of the army 
near Cambridge. Fairfax and other dis¬ 
cerning and moderate men had by thistinie 
begun to see the danger the country was 
In from the utter abasement of the kingly 
power, and to wi.^h for such an acconitno 
datlon as might secure the people without 
destroying the king. But Cromwell s bold 
seizure of his majesty had enabled bim to 
throw off the ni.ask; the violent and fana¬ 
tical spirit of the soldit-ry was wholly sub- 
Icrted to his \isc. and on his arrival a' 
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Triplo-liratli, on the day after the king was 
taken thither liy Joyce, Cromwell was by 
Bcclainatlon elected to the supreme com¬ 
mand of the army. 

Though, at the outset, the parliament 
was wholly opposed to the exorbitant pre- 
tcnsloDS of the army, the success of Crom¬ 
well’s machinations rendered that opposi¬ 
tion less unanimous and compact every 
day, and at length there was a c«mslderal)le 
majority of parliament. Including the two 
speakers. In favour of the anny. To en¬ 
courage this porti»)n of the parliamentthe 
head-quarters of tlic army were fixed at 
Hounslow-hcath; and as the debates In 
the house dally grew more violent and 
threatening, slxty-two members, with the 
two speakers, fled to the camp at Houns¬ 
low, and formally threw themselves, ofilcl- 
ally and personally, up(m the protection of 
the army. This accession to his moral 
force was so welcome to Cromwell, that 
he caused the members to be received 
with a perfect tumult of applause; ami he 
ordered that the troops, twenty tlnmsand 
In number, should move upon London to 
restore these fugitives to the place which 
they had voluntarily reded and the duties 
they had timorously fled from. 

Wlille the one portion of the liouse had 
fled to the protection of the soldiers, the 
other portion had made some demonstra¬ 
tions of bringing the struggle against the 
pretensions of the army to an issue in the 
field. New speakers %vere chosen In the 
place of the fugitives, orders were given to 
enlist new troops, and the train-bands were 
ordered to the defence of the lines that en¬ 
closed the city. Butwlien Cromwell arrived 
with twenty thousand trooi>s, the Impossi¬ 
bility of any hastily organised defence being 
available against him became painfully evi-. 
dent. The gates were thrown open, Crom- i 
well restor<^ the speakers atid tlie members 
of parliament, several of the opposite mem¬ 
bers werearbitrarlly expelled the house; the 
mayor iif London, with three aldermen and 
the sheriffs, was committed to the Tower; 
other prisons were crowded with citizens 
and militia officers, and the city lines were 
levelled, flie more effectually to prevent 
I any future resistance tc» the sovereign will 
and pleasure of the anny, or, imher, of Us 
master-spirit, Cromwell. 

CHAPTER Lir. 

Vie Tteign of Charles I. {concluded). 

The king on being seized by the anny was 
sent as a prisoner to his palace at II.-ujijk 
ton-court. Here, though closely watched, 
he was allowed the access of his friends 
and all facilities for negotiating with par¬ 
liament. But,in truth,tliencgotiatlngpar- 
tles had stood upon terms which almost 
necessarily caused distrust on the one hand 
and Insincerity on the other. Completelv 
divested of power as Clmrles now was, it 
seems probable enough that he would pro¬ 
mise more than he had any Intention of 
performing, while the leading men on the 
other side could not but feel that their very 
lives would depend upon his sincerity from 
the Insiitnt that he should be restored to 


liberty and the excrcl.<e of his authority 
Here would have been quite sufficient dif¬ 
ficulty in the way of successful negotia¬ 
tion ; but, beside that, CromwcH’s plans 
were perpetually traversing the efforts of 
the king when the latter was sincere, while 
his active espionage never allowed any fla¬ 
grant Insincerity to escape detection. Tlie 
king at length perceived the futility of ne¬ 
gotiation, and made his esca|)e to the Isle 
of Wight. Here he hoped tt) remain un¬ 
disturbed until bo could either escape to 
the continent or receive such succours 
thence ns might enable him, at the least, 
to negotiate with the parliament npon more 
equal terms. If not actually to try lUs for¬ 
tune anew in the field. But colonel Hain- 
nmnd, the governor of the Isle of Wight, 
though he In some respects treated the un¬ 
fortunate king with humanity, made him 
prisoner, and after being for some time 
confined In Carlshrook castle, the king was 
sent In custody to his rojal castle of Wind¬ 
sor, where he was wholly in the power of 
the army. 

Cromwell and those who acted with him 
saw very plainly that the mere anxiety of 
the parliament to depress the pra-torian 
bauds which they had themselves called into 
evil ami gigantic power, was very likely to 
le.'id to an accommodation with the king, 
whose own sense of his tinmlnent danger 
could not fail to render him, also, anxious 
for an early settlement of all disputes. The 
artful leaders of the army facti»)Ji, there¬ 
fore, now encouraged their dupes and toi>ls 
of tlie lower sort to throw off the mask; 
and rabid yells for the pnni^limeut of the 
king arose on all sides. Peace and security 
: had liilherto been the cry; it was now 
changed to a cry for vengeance. From 
Windsor the unhappy kingwasconveyed to 
Hurst-castle, on the coast of Hampshire, 
and oj'pnsite to the Isle of Wight, chiefiy, 
It should seem, to render comimmlcatiou 
between him and the parliament le.adcrs 
more dilatory and difficult. But the parlia¬ 
ment, growing more and more anxious for 
an accommodation In precise projiortlon as 
it was rendered more and morelinr'racti- 
cable. again opened a negotiation with the 
Ill-treated monarch, and, despite the cla¬ 
mours and threatsof the fanatical soldiery, 
seemed upon tlie ver>'point of bringing U 
to a conclusion, when a new coup tie main 
on the part of Cromwell extinguished all 
hope in the bosoms of the loyal and ibe 
just. Perceiving that the obstinacy of tbc 
parliament and the unhappy vacillation of 
the king could no longer be relied upon, 
Cromwell sent two regiments of his sol¬ 
diery, under the command of colonel Pride, 
to blockade the house of commons. Forty- 
one members who were favourable to .a'c- 
commodatinn were actually imprisoned in 
a lower room of the house, a hundred and 
sixty were insolently ordered to go to their 
homes and attend to their private affairs, 
and only about sixty members were allowed 
to enter the house, the whole of those 
being furious and bigoted independents, 
the pledged and deadly enemies of ilie ^ 
king, aiirl mere tools of Cromwell and the , 
army. This parliunieutary clearance was 
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tacetlouBly called * Pride’s purse,* and the nessed In this land. These prepamttons 
members who bad the dissracetul dtstinc- wore so extensive that they occupiedavast 
tlon of being deemed fit for CroinweU's number of persons from the sixth to the 
dirty work ever after passed under the title twentieth of January. Astf the more fully to 
of ‘ the rump.’ convince theklng of theireamescness In the 

with ft really ludicrous Impudence this matter, Cromwell and the rump, when they 
contemptible assemblyassumed to Itself the had named a high court of justice, consist* 
whole power and character of the parllv ing of a hundred and thirty-three persons, 
ment, voted that all that had been done to- ordered the duke of Hamilton, whom they 
wnrds an accommodation wlththcklngwos had doomed to death for his unshaken 
Illegal, and that his seizure and Imprison- loyalty to his sovereign, to be admitted to 
ment by ‘the general’—so Cromwell was take leave of the king at Windsor. The 
now termed, par earceWcTicc—were just and interview was a harrowing one. The duke 
imdseworthy. All moderation was thrown had ever been ready to pour out his blood 
to the winds, and ns the actual private like water for bis sovereign ; even now he 
murder of the king was thought likely to felt not for himself, but, moved to tears by 
disgust the better men even among the the sad alteration In the person of Charles, 
fniiatical soldiery, a committee of ‘the threw himself at the royal victim’s feet, 
rump’ parliament was formed to digest exclaiming. ‘My dear master!’ ‘Alas!’ 
a cliarge of high treason. s.aid the weeping king, as he raised up his 

As there was now no longer, thanks to faithful and devoted servant, 'Alas! I 
‘Pride’s purge,’ft chance of farther nego- have, indeed, been a dear master to you 1’ 
tiation, it was determined that the king Terrible, at that moment, must have been 
should bo brought from Hurst-castle to the king’s self-reproaches for the opportu- 
Windsor. Colonel Harrison, a half insane nltlcs he had neglected of putting dowm the 
urid wholly brutal fanatic, the son of a wretches who now had his faithful servant 
butcher, was Intrusted with thlscommls- and himself in their power! 
slon ; chiefly, perhaps, because it was well Of the persons named to sit In the high 
understood that he would nithcr slay the court of justice, as this Iniquitous coterie 
royal captive with his own hand than allow was Impudently termed, only about seventy, 
him to be rescued. After a brief stay at or scarcely more than one half, could bo i 
Windsor, the king was once again removed got together at any one time during the ' 
to London, and his altered appearance was trial. Law citizens, fanatical members of 
such as would have excited commiseration the rump, and servile ofllcers of the army. 
In the breasts of any but the callous and composed the majority of those who did 
Inexorablccreatureslnwhoschandshewas. attend, and it was before this wretched 
His features were haggard, Ills beard long assembly that the legitimate sovereign of 
andneglected.hislmlrblancliedtoa ghastly the land, now removed from Windsor to .Si. 
whiteness bysuffcrlngstliatseemed to have James’s, was placed to undergo the liisult- 
fuUydouhledhlsage; aiidthebodlngmelan- Ing mockery of a trial. , 

clioly that had characterised his features. The court, ‘the high court of justice, 
even In Ills happier days, was now deepened thus oddly constituted, met InWestmln- 
down to an utter yet resigned sadness that stcr-halL The talents and firmness of 
was paln^ll to all humane beholders. Cliarles were even now too much respected 

Sir Philip Warwick, an old and broken by Cromwell and the shrewder members of 
man. but faithful and loyal to the last, was the rump to allow of their opposing this 
the king’s chief attendant; and he and the ndserable court to him without the ablest 
few subordinates who were allowed to ai>- procurable aid; Bradshaw, a lawyer of con- 
proach the royal person were now brutally sidcrable ability, was 
ordered to serve the king without any of president, and (^ke, ! 

the accustomed forms; and all external of England, with Steel. Aske.aud DorUlaus 
Bvmbols of state and majesty were, at t!ie for his assistants. . 

same time, withdrawn with a petty yet When led by 

mniicnmiit carefuincss. within the bar, the king seated himself uitk 

Even these cruelties and Insults could his hat on, and looked sternly around him 
not convince the king that his enemies atthetraitorswho affcctedto behls com- 
would bo guilty of the enormous absurdity potent judges. 
of bringing their sovereign to a formal against him, and the 
trial. cSin, just, and clear-sighted himself, countenance was 

inisiSHii 

him, and In evcr>- meal of which he partook ^h|?ounten™nc^ of Charles fully 

he Iraniih.ed that he saw the liistruinent of Indignetioii 

•"Lrim-ln the meentime the that aX"o“u 

j:;r;hr S “eVtSuriylrTere^'X merely of simple commouers. hot, to , very 
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K t extent, of tlie most ignorant and ICMt 
mrable men In their ranks of life, he 
ailinirahly preserved his temi'cr, and ad¬ 
dressed himself to his task with earnest 
and grave argument. He said that, con¬ 
scious as he was of Innocence, he should 
rejoice at an opportunity of justifylu^? Ills 
conduct In every particular before a com¬ 
petent tribunal, but as be was not Inclined 
to become the betrayer Instead of the 
defender of the constitution, he must at 
this, the very first stage of the proceedings, 
wholly and po.sltlvcly repudiate the autho¬ 
rity of the court before which he had been 
as lllegnlly brought, as the court Itself was 
lllegallv constituted. Where was there even 
the shadow of the upper house! Without 
it there could he no just tribunal, parlia- 
mentary or appoliitcd by parlluiucnt. He 
was interrupted, too, for tlie purposes of 
this Illegal trial just as he was on the point 
of concluding a treaty with both houses of 
parliament, a moment at which he surely 
had a right to expect anything rather than 
the violent and unjust treatment that he 
had exi'crleuced. He, It could not he de¬ 
nied, was the king and fountain of law, and 
could not be tried by laws to wliich he had 
not given his authority; and It would 111 
become him, who was intrusted with Die 
lihertles of the people, to betnay them by 
even a fonnal and tacit recognition of a 
tribunal wlilcb could not possibly possess 
any other than a merely usurped power. 

Hradshaw, the president, affected much 
surprise and Indignation at the king's re¬ 
pudiation of the mock court of justice 
which, he said, received its power and au¬ 
thority from the source of all right, the 
people. When tho king attempted to re¬ 
peat his clear and cogent objection, Brad¬ 
shaw rudely interrupted and despotically 
overruled him. Hut, if silenced by clamour, 
the king was not to be turned aside from 
his course by the mere repetition of a bold 
fallacy. Again and again he was brought 
before this mock tribunal, and again and 
again he bnfiled all attempts at making 
him. by ple.uling to It, give it some shadow 
of lawful authority. The conduct of the 
rabble without was fully worthy of the con¬ 
duct of their self-constituted governors 
within the court. As the king proceeded 
to the court, he was assailed with brutal 
yells fur what the wicked or deluded men 
called ‘justice.' But neither the mob 
nor their instigators could Induce him to 
plead, and the iniquitous court at length 
called some complais;int witnesses to swear 
that the king had appeared in arms against 
forces commissioned liy parliament; and 
upon this evidence, sentence of death was 
pronounced against lilm. 

After receiving his sentence CTiarles was 
more violently abused by the rabble outside 
than he had even formerly been. ‘Exe¬ 
cution’ was loudly demanded, and one 
filthy and unmanly rufflan actually spat in 
hisface; a beastly Indignity which the king 
bore with a sedate and august pity, merely 
ejaculating, ‘ Poor creatures, they would 
serve their generals in tliesamc mannerfor 
a sixpence I' 

To the honour of the nation, he It s^ald, 


these vile Insults of tlie baser rabble were 
strongly contrasted by me respectful com¬ 
passion of tlie better Informed. Many of 
them. Including some of the military,openly 
expressed their regret for the sufferings of 
the king and their disgust at tlio conduct 
of his persecutors. One soldier loudly 
prayed a blessing on the myal head. Tho 
prayer was overheard by a fanatical oiTlcer, 
who struck the soldier to the ground. 
The king, more Indignant at this outrage 
on tho loyal soldier than he had been at 
nil the unmanly Insults tliat had been 
heaped upon himself, turned to the oDlcer 
and sharply told him that the punishment 
very much exceeded tlie offence. 

On returning to Whitehall, where he hnd 
been lodged during the mock trial, Charles 
wrote to the so-called house of commons 
and requested that he might lie allowed to 
see those of Ills children who were In Eng¬ 
land, and to have the assistance of Dr. 
Juxon, the deprived bishop of London, in 
preparing for the fate which he now clearly 
saw awaited him. Even his fanatical ene¬ 
mies dared not to refuse these requests, but 
at the same time that they were granted lie 
was Informed that ills execution would take 
place in three days. 

The queen, the prince of Wales, and the 
duke of York were happily abroad ; but the 
)>rinccss EH>mbech and the duke of Glouces¬ 
ter, a child not much more than three years 
old, were brought hitotheprcscnccof their 
unhappy parent. The Interview was iimst 
affecting, for, young as the children were, 
they hut too well coniprcliended the sad 
calamity that was about to befall tliein. 
The king, amongst the many exhortations 
which he endeavoured to adapt to the un¬ 
derstanding of Ills Infant son, said, ‘My 
child, they will cut off my head, and when 
they have done that they will want tomake 
you king. But now mark well what I say, 
you must never consent to be king wlillc 
your brothers Cliarles and James arc alive. 
They will cut off their heads If they can 
take them, and they will afterwards cut off 
your licud, and therefore I charge you do 
not he made a king by them.’ The noble 
little fellow, liaving listened attentively to 
all that Ills father said to him, burst Into a 
passion of tears and exclaimed, ‘ I won’t be 
a king; 1 will be lorn In jiieces first.’ 

Short as the interval was between the 
conclusion of ibe mock trial of the king 
and bis murder, great efforts were made to 
save him, and among other efforts was that 
of the prince of Wales, who sent a blank 
paper, signed and scaled by himself, accom¬ 
panied by a letter. In which he offered i>cr- 
mission to the parliament to Insert what¬ 
ever terms It pleased for the redeinjitlon of 
hlsfather’s life. Butali intercessions were 
alike disregarded. 

Wliatevcr want of resolution Charles 
may have shown in oilier passages of liis 
life, the time he was allowed to live be¬ 
tween sentence and execution exhibited 
him in the not unfrei|uently combined cha¬ 
racters of the ehrisiiaii and the hero. No 
Invectives against the Iniquity of which he 
was the victim escaped his Hps, and he 
slciii the deei> calm sleep of innocence, 
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though on each night his enemies assailed 
his ojirs with the noise of tlio men erect¬ 
ing the scaffold for his execution. 

When the fatal morning at length 
dawned, the king at an early hour called 
ono of his attendants, whom he deslrod to 
attire him with more than usual care, as he 
remarked that he would fain appear with 
all proper preparation for so great and so 
joyful a solemn i ty. The scaffold was erected 
In front of Whitehall, and It was from the 
central windows of his <»wu biinqnetlug 
room that the king stepped on to the 
scaffold. 

When his majesty appeared he was attend¬ 
ed by the faithful and attached Dr. Juxon ; 
and was received by two masked execu¬ 
tioners standing beside the block and the 
axe. The scaffold, entirely covered with tine 
black cloth, was densely surrounded by 
soldiers under the command of colonel 
Tomlinson, while In the distance w.as a vast 
multitude of people. The near .and violent 
death that awaited him seemed to pro 
duce no effect on tho king’s nerves. IIo 
gn/.cd gravely but calmly around him, and 
said, to all wimm tlte concourse of military 
would admit of his speaking, that the late 
war wa.s ever deplored by him, and was 
commenced by the parliament, lie had not 
taken up arms until compelled by the war¬ 
like and illegal conduct of tho p.arliamcnt, 
and had done so only to defend his people 
from oppression, and to preserve intact the 
authority which ii.ad been transmitted to 
him by his ancestors. Uut though he posi¬ 
tively denied tljat there was .any legal au¬ 
thority in the court by which heb.id been 
tried, or any truth in the charge upon 
which bo had been condemned and sen¬ 
tenced, he added that lie felt that his fate 
was a just punishment for his weakly and 
criminally cunsenclng to the equally unjust 
execution of the carl of Strafford, lie em¬ 
phatically pronounced bis forgiveness of 
all Ills enemies, named his son as his suc¬ 
cessor, and expressed his hope that the 
people would now return to their duty under 
that prince: and he concluded his brief 
and manly address by calling upon all pre¬ 
sent to i)car witness that he died a sincere 
member of the church of Engiaml. 

The royal martyr now began to disrobe, 
and, as be did so, Dr. Juxon said to him, 
'Blrel there Is but one stage more wiilcb, 
though a turlmicnt and troublesome one. 
Is stilt but a short one : it will soon c.arry 
yott a great way; it will carry you from 
earth to heaven, and there you shall llnd, 
to your great joy, the prize to which you 
are hastening, a crow’ii of glory.’ 

• I go,’ replied the king, ‘ wiiere no dis¬ 
turbance can take pl.acc, from a corruptible 
to an incorruptible cro>yn.’ 

'You cxchatigo,' nqoined the bishop, 
' a temporal for an eternal crown, —a good 
exchange.’ . , , , 

Charles, haring now completed his pr^ 
paratlons, delivered his decorations of St. 
tJenrge to Dr. Juxon, and emphatically pr<> 
iiounccd the single word ‘Remember! 
Ho then calmly laid Ids head upon ibe 
block, and it wa.s severed from his b'-dy 
at one blow; tho second executioner Im¬ 


mediately held It up by the hair, and said. 
* Behold the head of a traitor! ’ 

Thus on the 30th of Jannnry, 1649, 
perished Charles I. in the forty-ninth year 
of his age, and the twenty-fourth of his 
reign. Whatever may have been his faults, 
there can be little doubt that his execution 
was unjustiflable, and that It cannot be 
attributed to the vengeance of the people. 
‘ The men who hurried him to the sjaflold,' 
says Ltngard. ‘ were a small faction of bold 
ambitious spirits, who had the address to 
guide the passions and fanaticism of their 
followers, and were enabled through them 
to control the real sentiincuts of the 
nation.* But tho judgement of Hallam, 
the most severe and Impartial of con¬ 
stitutional historians, is more valuable 
than the most vehement denunciation 
of the conduct of the king's enemies, 
i>r the most eloquent panegyric on his 
virtues. Without dwelling on the gene¬ 
ral question of the responsibility of kings 
for inisgovemment, he denies that Charles 
I. deserved to bo singled out jis a warning 
to tynints. ‘Uis government had been 
very arbitrary, but it m.ay well be doubted 
whether any, even of bis ministers, would 
have suffered death for their share In it, 
witliout introducing a principle of barba¬ 
rous vindictiveness. , . . Asf<»rthe charge 
of having caused the bloodshed of the war, 
upon which, and not on any former mis- 
government, his condemnation was ground¬ 
ed, It was as ill-established as It would have 
been Insufllcient. . . . Wc may contend 
that when Hotham shut tho gates of Hull 
against his sovereign, when the militiawns 
called out in different counties by an ordi¬ 
nance of the two houses, both of which 
preceded by several weeks any levying of 
forces for tlie king, the bonds of ourconsti- 
tutlonal law were by them and their ser 
vants snapped asunder: and it would be the 
mere pedantry and chicane of politic^d 
casuistry to enquire, even If the fact could 
be better ascertained, whether at Edgehlll 
or in the minor skirmishes that prccede<l. 
tlie first carbine was discimrged by a cava¬ 
lier ora roundhead. The aggressor in a war 
is not the first who uses force, but the first 
who renders force necessary.’ * 

With that suspicion which * ever haunt? 
the guilty mind,’ Cromwell and his frieiul-s 
attached much niystcrious importance to 
the ‘Remember’ so emphatically pro¬ 
nounced by Charles on delivering Id.* 
George to Dr. Juxon, and that learned and 
excellent man was authoritatively com¬ 
manded to give an account of the king's 
meaninv, or his own understanding of the 
word. To the inexpressible mortlUcatJon 
of those mean minds, the doctor informed 
them that the king only impressed upon 
him a former and particular request to 
deliver the George to the prince of Wales, 
and at the same time tourge thecommand 
of his father to forgive his murderers! 

• Con»iituiional UUtory of Eoglaod, eb. x. 
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CHAPTER Llir. 

The Commonwealth. 

Whateveu might have been Cromwell’s 
original views, his military succes>es, the 
vast Influence he had obtained over the 
army, and perhaps, still more tlian either 
of these, the base and evident readiness of 
the parliament to truckle to hie military 
power and meet him even more than half 
way in his most unjust and exorbitant 
wishes,opened up a prospect too unbound¬ 
ed and too tempting for his ambition to 
resist. But policy, as well as the circum¬ 
stances of the time, made It incumbent 
upon Cromwell, in the first instance, to 
exalt still higher his diameter for milit.ary 
skllland d.arlng. Ireland had a disciplined 
liost in arms for the royal cause under the 
Juke of Ormond, and large multitudes of 
the native Irish were at the same time in 
open revolt under the restless and daring 
O’Neal. Cromwell procured tho command 
of the army appointed to put down both 
these parties, and fully succeeded. How 
mercilessly he used his victory the reader 
may learn by referring to the history of 
Ireland. 

A.i). 1C50.—On the return of Cromwell 
to England, his pocket parliament formally 
returned him the thanks which, except for 
his needless and odfouscruelty, he hadwell 
merited. A new opportunity at tiic same 
moment presented itself for the aggmndisc- 
ment of this boldniid fortunateadventurer. 
The Scots, who had basely sold Charles I. 
Into the hands of his enemies, were now 
endeavouring to make money by venal loy- 
I ally, as they had formerly made it by venal 
I treason. They had Invited Charles II. 
into Scotland, where that gay young 
prince speedily found that they looked 
upon him rather as a prisoner than as 
their king. 

The grossness of their manners, and the 
rude accommodations with which they fur¬ 
nished him, he could probably have passed 
over without much dllllculty, for young as : 
Charles II. was, he had already seen more 
of grosstioss and poverty than commonly 
conies within the knowledge of the great. 
But Charles was frank as he was gay; and 
the austere manners and long and unsc.a- 
sonable discourses which they inflicted upon 
hlmdidnotaniioy him mure than theirevi- 
dentdeterininatioii to make him at the least 
affect to agree with tliem. As, however, the 
Scots were his only present hope, Charles 
did bis utmost to avoid quarrelling with 
them ; and however they might annoy him 
while among them, whatever might be tlieir 
ultimate views respecting him, certain it is 
that they raised a very considerable army, 
and showed every determination to rein¬ 
state him in his kingdom. 

As being Presbyterians the Scots were 
detested by Cromwell and his indepen¬ 
dents; but now that they had also em¬ 
braced the cause of * the man Charles 
Stuart,' as these English independents 
affected to call their lawful sovereign. 
It was determined that a signal chastise¬ 
ment should be inflicted upon them. The 
coif.mand of an army for that purpose w.as 


offered to Fairfax, but ,ie declined It on the 
honoui-ablc ground that he was unv.'IIling 
to act against presbyterlans. Cromwell 
had no such scruple, and he Immediately 
set out for Scotland with an army of 
10,000 men, which received accessions to 
its numbers in every great town through 
which it marched. But not even the iiii- 
litJiry fame of Cromwell, nor his but too 
well-known cruelty to all who dared to 
resist him and were unfortunate enough to 
be vanquished, deterred tlie Scots from 
boldly meeting his invasion. But bold¬ 
ness alone was of small avail against such 
a leader as Cromwell, backed by his tried 
and ciitiiusiastic soldiers. The two armies 
had sciircely joined battle wlien the Scots 
were put to flight, their loss in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners being very great, 
while tlic total loss of Cromwell did not 
exceed forty men. 

As Cromwell after this battle pursued 
his course northward, with the determina¬ 
tion not only to chastise, bvit completely 
and permanently to subdue the Scots, tlie 
young king, as soon as he could rally the 
Scottish army, took a resolution witich 
showed him to have an Intuitive know¬ 
ledge of military tactics. Making a detour 
to get completely clear of any outlying par¬ 
ties of Croiiiwoirs trooj)s, he commenced a 
forced march into England, the northern 
counties of which lay completely open and 
defenceless. The boldness of this course 
alarmed a portion of the Scottish army, 
and numerous desertions took place from 
the very cumniencemeiit of the march 
southward ; but as diaries still h.ad a nu¬ 
merous and Imposing force, there was every 
reason to believe that long before he should 
reach London, the great objectof his expe¬ 
dition, tlie gentry and middle orders would 
flock to him in such numbers as would ren¬ 
der altogether out of the quesil»)n any 
resistance on the part of the parliament, 
especially In the absence of Cromwell and 
tbe flower of the English troops. But the 
bold manoeuvre of tbe young prince was 
doomed to have none of the success which 
It so eminently deserved. Before Ills pro¬ 
gress was suftlcicnt to counterbalance in 
the minds of his subjects the terror in 
which they l)cld Cromwell, that active com¬ 
mander had received news of the young 
king’s manoeuvre, and had Instantly retro¬ 
graded In pursuit of hi)n, leaving Monk, 
his second In command, to complete and 
maintain the subjection of the Scotch, 

With an army increased by the terror of 
his u.ame to nearly 40,000 men, Cromwell 
marched southward so rapidly, tliat he 
absolutely shut up the forces of Charles in 
the city of W«)rcester before they liad time 
to break from their quarters and form in 
order of battle In some more favourable 
situation. The irresistible cavalry of 
Cromwell burst suddenly and simultane¬ 
ously in at every gate in the town ; every 
street, almost every house, became tbe 
instant scene of carnage; the Pitch croft was 
literally strewed with the dead, while the 
Severn was tinged with the blood of tlie 
wounded; and Charles, after liaving T>ravcly 
fought as a common soldier, and skilfully, 
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though UDBucccssfulty, exerted himself as 
a coinmajjdor, seemed to have no wish but 
Co throw himself upon the swords of his 
enemies. It was with diiUculty that his 
friends turned him from his dcst>crate 
purpose, and even when they hnd done so 
it appeared to be nt least problematical 
whether he would be able to escape. Acci¬ 
dent, or the devotion of a peasant, caused 
a wain of hay to he overturned opposite to 
one of the gates of the city in such wise 
that Cromwell^ mounted troops could not 
pass, and, favoured by this circumstance, 
Charles mounted a horse that was held for 
him by a devoted friend, and souglit 
safety in liigliU 

Tlie triumph of Cromwell was completed 
with this battle of Worcester, but his 
vengeful desire was not yet laid to rest; 
and under his active and untiring superin¬ 
tendence prodigious exertions were made 
to capture the young king, whose dltll- 
culcles, in fact, only commenced os he 
escaped from the confusion ami the canmge 
of Worcester. Almost destitute of money 
and resources of every kind, and having 
reason to fear an enctny, either «»u princi¬ 
ple or from lucre. In every iinm whom he 
mot, Charles was obliged to trust for 
safety to disguise, which was the more 
dlhlcult on account of his remarkable and 
striking features. Three poor men, named 
Penderell, disguised him as a woodcutter, 
fed him, concealed him by night, and 
subse<iuently aided him to reach wealthier 
thomrb not more faithfully devoted friends. 
While with these poor men, Cltarles in the 
daytime accompanied them to their place of 
labour In Boscobel wood. On one occasion 
on hearing a party of soldiers approach, the 
royal fugitive cliini>ed into a large ami 
spreading oak, wlicre, sheltered l>y its 
friendly foliage, ho saw tlie soldiers pass 
ami repass, and quite distinctly heard tlicm 
, expressing their wishes to obtain the 
reward that was offered for his capture. 
Thanks to the Incorruptible fidelity of the 
I’endcrells and numerous other persons 

wlio werenccessarilyinatlcncqualntcd with 

the truth, Charles, though he endured 
great occasional hardship and privation, 
aiiid was necessarily exposc'd to great 
constant anxiety, eluded every effort of his 
almost innumerable pursuers, urged on 
though they were to the utmost activity 
hy the malignant libendUy with which 
Cromwell promised to reward ilie traitor 
wlmshouldiirreslhlsfuglilveking. Under 
a variety of disguises, and protected by a 
variety of persons, tlie young king went 
from place to place fur six weeks wanting 
only one day, and his adventures and liair- 

i breadth escapes during that time read far 

more like romance than tlie history of wliat 
actually was endured and survived by a 
Iiunmn being persecuted by evil or misgui¬ 
ded men. At the end of this time he was 
fortunate enough to get on board a vessel 
which landed him safely on the coast of 
Mirinandy; an Issue to so long and varied 
a series of adventures which Is nmre re¬ 
markable when It is considered that fony 
men and wotnen, of various stations, cir- 
eunisuiuees, und dispositions,wcrc.during 


that terrible season of his tlight, necessarily 
made acquainted with the secret, the l>e- 
trayal of wlilch would have made any one 
of them opulent for life, and Infamous for 
ever. 

Cromwell, in the meantime, after having 
achieved what he called the ‘crowmlng 
mercy ’ of the victory of Worcester, made a 
sort of triumphal return to London, where 
he was met, with the pomp due only to a 
sovereign, by Che speaker and principal 
members of the house of commons, and 
iheTnay*oraj)d oilier magistrates of London 
in their state habits and paraphernalia. 

General Monk had been left in Scotland 
with a sufficient force to keep that tur¬ 
bulent people In awe; and both their Pres¬ 
byterianism and tlie Imminent peri) in 
which Charles's bold march of tlie Scottish 
army liad placed Croiuwell himself and that 
‘ c«immonwcalth ’ of wlilch he was now 
fully determined to be the despot, had so 
enraged Cromwell against that countf)’, 
that he seized upon his first hour of leisure 
to complete Its degradation, as well as 
submission. Bis comptaisant parliament 
only required a hint from him to pass an 
aci iiy wliicli royalty was declared to be abo¬ 
lished in Scotland, as It had previously 
been in Eiiv'Iand. and Scotland itself was 
declared to lie then annexed to England as 
a eomjuest and a j>rovnice of ‘tlie com¬ 
monwealth.’ CromwcH’s hatred of the 
Scots, however, proceeded no farther than 
insult; fortunately for the latter. Monk, 
who was left as their resident general or 
military governor, was a prudent und im¬ 
partial man ; and his rigid impartiality at 
once disposed the peojile to peace, and 
prevented the English judges w1io were 
Intrusted with the distribution of justice 
in that country from being guilty of any 
Injustice or tyratiny to which they might 
oilierwlse have been inclined. England, 
Scotland, and Ireland—where ireton and 
Ludlow had completed the very little that 
Cromwell had left undone—were thus ef¬ 
fectually sulijecitxl to a parliament of sixty 
men, many of whom were the weakest, as 
many more of them were the most Ignor¬ 
ant, and ilu* most fanatical men that could 
have been found in England even In that 
age. Unseen, save by the few, but felt 
tliroughuut the whole Enciish dominion, 
Cromwell dictated every measure and in¬ 
spired every speech of tliat parliament 
which to the eyes of the xrvitcar seem¬ 
ed so omnipotent. His sagacity and hU 
energy did niucli, and his known vindic- 
tlvencssand Indomitable firmness did the 
rest; those who opposed failed before his 
l*owcrs, and their failure intimidated others 
Into suhinission. The channel islands and 
the Scottish isles were easily subdued on 
account of their proximity; the American 
colonics, though some of tlieni at the out¬ 
set declared for the royal cause, numbered 
so many religious dissenters among their 
populations, that they, too, si>ecdtly siil> 
muted to and followed the exumpie and 
orders of the newly founded ■Coiiiniou- 
wealth’of England. 

While all this was being achieved, ttm 
real government of England was in the 
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bands of Cromwell, though, in form, thero 
was n council of thirty-eight, to whom all 
addresses and petitions were presented, 
and who had, nominally, the managing of 
the army and navy, and the right and re- 
siKjnslhlllty of making war and peace. The 
real moving principle of this potent council 
was the mind of Cromwell. And, while we 
denounce the flagrant hypocrisy of hlspre- 
tensions to a superior sanctity, and his 
traitorous flontempt of all his duties as a 
subject. Impartial truth demands that we 
admit that never was Ill-obtained power 
better wielded. Next after the petty and 
cruel i>erdecutlon of individuals, nominally 
on public grounds, but really in revenge of 
private Injuries, a political speculator would 
naturally predict that a poor and, coni- 
paratlvely speaking, meanly born private 
man, like Cr4>inwcll, being suddenly Invest¬ 
ed with so vast a power over a great and 
wealthy nation, would make hisill-ncquired 
authority a siioclal scourge In the fliianclal 
department. But, to the honourof Cromwell 
be it &tid, there is no single period in our 
history during which the public finances 
have been so well managed, and adminis¬ 
tered with 80 entire a freedom from greed, 
dishonesty, and waste, as during this 
strange man’s strange administration. It 
Is quite true that the cromi revenues and 
the lands of the bishops were most vio¬ 
lently and shaniefnlly seized upon by this 
government, but they were not, as might 
have been anticipated, squandered upon 
(J)C gratiil&ition of private individuals. 
These, with a farther levy upon the national 
resources that amounted to only a liiiii- 
dred and twenty thousand pounds i>er 
month, supplied the whole demands of a 
government which not only maintained 
peace In Its own cuinmonwealth and depen¬ 
dencies, but also taught foreigners that, un¬ 
der wliatcver form of government, England 
still knew how to make herself feared, if 
not respected. 

Holland, by Its protection of the royal 
party of England, had given deep offence 
to Cromwell, who, lltcnilly ‘as the hart 
panteth for cool waters,’ panted for the 
blood of Charles II. ‘ Whom we have in¬ 
jured wo never forgive,’ says a philosopldc 
s-Httrist: and Cromwell’s hatred of Charles i 
II. was a good excmplitlcntion of this 
truth. Rating Ilolliuid for her generous 
shelter of the royalists, Cromwell eagerly 
eelzed upon two events, which might just 
as well have happened In any other country 
under heaven, as a pretext for making war 
upon that country. 

The circumstances were these. At the 
time of the mock trial that preceded the 
shameful murder of the late king, doctor 
Dnrlslaus was one of the ‘assistants* of 
Coke, the ‘ solicitor for the people of Eng¬ 
land.’ Under the government of the ‘ com¬ 
monwealth’ this mere hireling was sent as 
its envoy to Holland. A royalist, who would 
see no difference between the ruCBan who 
actually wields the Instrument and the 
mure artful but no less abominable ruf- 
flan who instigates or hires the actual 
assassin, put Dorislaus to death. N«> sane 
man of sound Christian principles can jus 


tify this act; but how was Holland con¬ 
cerned In it? The same man with thesanie 
opportunity would doubtless have con 
mitted the same art In the puritan state of 
New England ; and to make a whole nation 
answerable in their blood and their trea¬ 
sure for the act of an Indlvhlual who 
had taken shelter among them was an ab¬ 
surdity as well as an atrocity. The other 
case which served Cromwell as a pretext for 
declaring war against Holland w.os, that 
Mr. St. John, who was subse«iuemly sent on 
an emhjissy to Holland, received some petty 
insult from the friends of the prince of 
Orange I 

The great naval commander of this time 
w.as admiral Blake. Though he did not 
enter the sea service until very late In life, 
he was a perfect master of naval tactics, 
and his during and firmness of character 
could not be surpassed. When tlie war 
was declared against Holland, he iiroceeded 
to sea to oppose the power of the Dutch 
admlnil. Van 'Proinp. The actions betwee-n 
tliem were nuineroiis aijd In many cases 
tolerably equal, but the general result of the 
war was so ruinous to the trading interests 
of the Dutch, that they anxiously desired 
the return of peace. But though it was 
chiefly the personal feeling and energy 
of Croniwcli that had c«)inmenccd this 
I war, his hitherto patient and olisequious 
tools, the parliament, now exerted tlicm- 
selves to prolong the war at sea, hupiug 
thus to weaken tl)at power of the army, 
wielded by Cromwell, which of late they 
had felt to a scarcely tolerable degree. 

But effectual resistance on the pari of 
the parliament was now wholly out of the 
question ; they had too well done the work 
of the usurper, who was, prohaldy, not ill 
pleased that their present petty and fu¬ 
tile attempt at opposing liiiii gave lilm a 
pretext for crushing even the last sem- 
bl.'uice of their free will out of existence. 
But though he had fully determined upon a 
new and decisive mode of overruling them, 
Cromwell Initl.atcd It with his usual art an 1 
tortuous procedure. Howell knew that the 
commons hated the army, would fain have 
disbanded it. If possible, and would on no 
account do aught that could Increuseelthor 
Its power or its well-being; on the other 
hand, he was equally aware that the sol¬ 
diers had many real grievances to complain 
of, and also entertained nota few prejudices 
against the commons. To embroil them in 
an open quarrel, and then, seemingly as the 
mere and sympathizing redresser of tlie 
wronged soldiery, to use them to crush the 
parliament, was the course he deiennined 
upon. 

A.D. 1653.—Cromwell, with that rugged 
but efflclcnt eloquence which he so well 
knew how to use, urged the ofllcers of the 
army no longer to suffer thonscives and 
their men to labour under grievances uiire- 
dressed .and arrears unpaid, at the mere will 

and pleasure of the selfish civilians for whom 

they had fought and cominon'd, hut remon¬ 
strate in terms which those selfish persona 
c<»uld not misunderstand, ami which would 
wring justice from their fears. Few things 
could have been suggested which wouid 
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have been more entirely agreeable to the 
wishes of the officers. They drew up a pe¬ 
tition—If we ought not rather to call It a 
remonstrance—In which, after demanding 
redress of grievances and payment of ar¬ 
rears, they taunted theparliamentwithhav- 
Ing formerly made fine professions of their 
determination so to remodel that assembly 
os to extend and Insure liberty to all ranks 
of men, and with having for years conti¬ 
nued to sit without making a single ad¬ 
vance towards the performance of these 
voluntary pledges. The house acted on this 
occasion with a spirit which would have 
beenadmirableand honourable in a genuine 
house of commons, but which savoured 
somewhat of the ludicrous when 8ho^vn by 
men who, consciously and deliberately, had 
year after year been the mere and servile 
tools of Cromwell and his soldiers. It was 
voted not only that this petition should 
not be complied with, but alsothat any per¬ 
son who should In future present any such 
petition should he deemed grullty of high 
treason, and a committee ^vas appointed 
Immediately to prepare an act In confor¬ 
mity to this resolution. The officers pre¬ 
sented a warm remonstrance upon this 
treatment of their petition ; the house still 
more warmly replied ; and It was soon very 
evident that both parties were animated by 
the utmost animosity to each other. Crom¬ 
well now saw that his hour for action had 
arrived. Ho was sitting In council with 
some of his ofllcers when, doubtless in obe¬ 
dience to his own secret orders. Intelligence 
was brought to him of the violent temper 
and designs of the house. With well-acted 
astonishment and IiicontroUablo rage, he 
started from his seat, and exclaimed that 
the misconduct of these men at length 
compelled him to do a thing which made 
the hair to stand on end upon his head. 
Hastily assembling three hundred soldiers, 
he immediately proceeded to the house of 
commons, which ho entered ci>vered, and 
followed by ns many of tlie troops as could 
enter. Before any remonstrance could be 
ofTcTcd, Cromwell, scamping upon the 
ground ns In an ecstasy of sudden passion, 
exclaimed, ‘ For shame I Get ye gone and 
give place to lionester men I you are no 
longer—a parliament, I tell ye you arc no 
longer a parliament.' .Sir Harry Vane, a 
bold and honest man. though a lialf-his^ine 
enthuslr«t, now rose and denounced Crom¬ 
well's conduct as indecent and tyrannical. 

•Ha!’ exclaimed Oromwell, ‘sir Harry! 
Oh ! sir Harry Vane I the I-ord deliver, me 
from sir Harry Vane!' Then, turning first 
to one prominent member of this lately 
servile parliament and then to another, he 
dealt out in succession the titles of glutton, 
ilrunkard, adulterer, and whoremonger. 
Having given this, probably, very just de¬ 
scription of the men by whose means he 
lind so long and so completely misgoverned 
the suffering nation, he literally turned 
‘the rump’ out of the house, locked the 
doors, and carried away the key in his 
p<tckct. 

A servile parliament being the most con¬ 
venient of tools for the purposes of despo¬ 
tism, Cromwell, when ho luul thus sumiiia- 


rlly got rid of * the rump,* very soon pro 
ceed^ to call a new parliament, which, U 
possible, surpassed even that In the quali¬ 
ties of brutal Ignorance and ferocious fan& 
ticism. A practice had now become general 
of taking scriptural words, and in many 
cases, whole scriptural sentences or cant¬ 
ing Imitations of them, for Christian 
names ; and a fanatical leather-seller, who 
was the lending man In this fanatical par¬ 
liament, named Praise-God Barebone, gave 
his name to it. The utter ignorance dis¬ 
played by the whole of the members of 
Barebone's parliament even of the forms 
of their own house, the wretcheddrlvellhig 
of their speeches, and their obvious In¬ 
capacity to understand the meaning of 
what they were secretly and Imperiously In¬ 
structed to do, excited so much ridicule 
even from the very multitude, that the less 
insane among the members themselves be¬ 
came ashamed of their pitiable appear¬ 
ance. A small number of these, with the 
concurrence of Rouse, their speaker, waited 
upon Cromwell at Whitehall, aud wisely 
tendcrod their resignation which he will¬ 
ingly received. But many of this precious 
parliament were far from being convinced 
of their Incapacity or willing to resign their 
authority. They detennined not to be bound 
by the decision of the seceders, and pro¬ 
ceeded to elect one of ihelr number, named 
Moyer, as tl»efr speaker. Cromwell had 
but one way of dealing with this sort of 
contumacy, and he sent a party of guards, 
under the command of colonel White, who 
cleared the parliament house. 

Having now sufficiently ascertained the 
complete devotion of the military to his 
persoti, and sufficiently accustomed the 
people at large to his arbitrary and sudden 
caprices, Cromwell, whose clear and mas¬ 
culine sense must have loathed the imbeci¬ 
lity and fanaticism of the late parliament, 
boldly proceeded to dispense with parlia¬ 
ments altogether, and to establish a pure 
and open military government, of which he 
was himself at once the he.ad, heart, and 
hand. The formation of the new govern¬ 
ment was highly characteristic of Crom¬ 
well’s peculiar policy. Tlirougli his usual 
agents he induced the officers of the army 
to declare him protector of the common¬ 
wealth of England; and that there might 
ho no misunderstanding as to the substan¬ 
tial royalty of the office thus conferred on 
him, the appointment was proclaimed In 
London and other chief towns with the for¬ 
mality and publicity usual on proclaiming 
the accession of a king. 

The military officers having thus made 
Cromwell king in all but the mere name, 
he gratefully proceeded to make them hfs 
ministers, chooslughls council from among 
the general officers, and allowing each coun¬ 
cillor the then very liberal salary of one 
thousand pounds per annum. 

Now that he was ostensibly, as for a long 
time before he liad been virtually, at the 
head of affairs, the policy of Cromwell re¬ 
quired that the army should be well taken 
care of. While there was yet any pos¬ 
sibility of the people clamouring for a pa^ 
Ikimeiit and of a parliament making any 
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show of resistance to his Inordinate pre¬ 
tensions, the discontent of the army was 
a weapon of price to him. Now, the case 
was completely altered, and instead of al¬ 
lowing the pay of the army to fall Into 
arrear, he had evcr>' officer and man con¬ 
stantly paid one month In advance. Liberal 
in all that related to real i)ubUc service, as 
the providing of arms, furnishing the ma¬ 
gazines, and keeping the fleet in serviceable 
repair, he yet was the determined foe of all 
useless expense. 

But though the Iron hand of Cromwell 
kept the iieople tranquil at home and main¬ 
tained the high character of the nation 
abroad,he had not long obtained the protec¬ 
torate when he began to suffer the penalty 
of his criminal ambition. To tiie royalists 
as the murderer of tlielr former king and 
as the chief obstacle to the restoration of 
their present one, he w;is of course hate¬ 
ful ; and the sincere republicans, including 
not only Fairfax and many other men of 
|)uhlic importance and character, but also 
a multitude of persons in all ranks of pri¬ 
vate life, and some of his own nearest and 
dearest connections, saw in him only a worse 
thanlegitiinateking. The consequence was, 
that numerous plots, of more or less im¬ 
portance and extent, were formed against 
him. But he was himself active, vigilant, 
and penetrating; and as he was profuse in 
his rewards to those who afforded him valu¬ 
able information, no one was ever more ex¬ 
actly served by spies. He seemed to know 
men's very thoughts, so rapid and minute 
was the Infonnatlon which he in fact owed 
to this, in his circumstances, wise libera¬ 
lity. No sooner was a plot formed than he 
knew who were concerned in it: no sooner 
had the conspirators determined to proceed 
to action than they learned, to their cost, 
that their own lives were at thcdlsposal of 
him whose life tliey had aimed at. 

With regard to the war in which the na¬ 
tion wasengaged. It may be remarked, that 
all the efforts of the Dutch failed to save 
them from suffering severely under the vi¬ 
gorous and determined attacks of Blake. 
Defeated again and again, and flnding their 
trade paralysed in m’ery direction, they at 
length became so dispirited that cliey sued 
for peace, and treated as a sovereign the 
man whom, hitherto, they had very justly 
treated as a usurper. In order to obtain 
peace, tl)ey agreed to restore considerable 
territory which, during the reign of Charles 
I., they had torn from the Last India Com¬ 
pany; to cease to advocate or advance the 
cause of the unfortunate Charles II.; jukI 
to j)ay homage on every sea to the flag of 
the commonwealth. 

While we give all due credit to Crom¬ 
well ns tlie ruler under whom the Dutch 
were thus humbled, and make due allow- 
ancefor the valueof liis prompt and liberal 
supplies to the admiral and fleet, wc must 
not, either, omit to remember that the real 
humbler of the Dutch was the gallant ad- 
ndral Blake. This fine English seatiiaii 
was avowedly and notoriously a republican 
In principle, and, being so, he could not 
but bo npptjsed to the usurpation by Crom¬ 
well of a more than kingly power. But at 


sea and with an enemy's fleet In sight the 
gallant Blake remembered only his coun¬ 
try, and cared nothing about who ruled it. 
Oil such occasions he would say to bis sea¬ 
men, ‘No matter Into whose hands the 
government may fall; our duty Is still tc 
fight for our country.’ 

With France In negotiation, as with Hol¬ 
land In open war, England under Cromwell 
was successful. The sagacious cardinal 
Mazarin, who was then in power In France, 
clearly saw that the protector was more 
easily to be managed by flattery and defer¬ 
ence than by any attempts at violence, and 
there were few crowned heads that were 
treated by France under Jlazarln with 
half the respect which it lavished upon 
‘protector’ Cromwell of England. This 
prudent conduct of the French minister 
probably saved much blood and treasure to 
both nations, for although Cromwell's dis¬ 
cerning mind and steadfast temper would 
not allow of his sacriflehig any of the sul)- 
stantial advantages of England to the i 
soothings and flatteries of the French mi- I 
nister, they, unquestionably, disposed him I 
to docility and complaisance upon many I 
not vitally important points, upon which, 
had they been at ail haughtily pressed, he 
would have resisted even to the extremity 
of going to war. 

Spain, which in the reign of Elizabeth 
and even later had been so powerful as 
to threaten to unite all Europe in submis¬ 
sion, had now become considerably reduced. 
But Cromwell, wisely, as we think, still 
considered It too powerful, and as far more 
likely than France to espouse the cause of 
Cliarles 11., and thus he iiourlous to the 
Commonwealth—and the protector. Ac¬ 
cordingly, beiJig solicited by Mazarin to 
join in depressing Spain, he rcadllyfurnlsh- 
cd six thousand men for the invasion of 
the Netherlands, and a signal victory was 
with this aid obtained over the Spaniards 
at Dunes. In return for this Important 
service the French put Dunkirk, lately taken 
from the Spaniards, into his hands. 

But the victory of Dunes was the least 
of the evils that the Spaniards experienced 
from the enmity of Cromwell. Blake, wliose 
conduct in the Dutch war had not only en¬ 
deared him to England, but h.ad also spread I 
his personal renown througliout the world, 
was most ]il>erally and ably supported by 
the protector. Having sailed up the Medi¬ 
terranean, where the English flag had never 
floated above a fleet since the lime of the 
crusaders, ho completely swept that sea of 
all that dared to disjmte It wltli liiin, and 
then proceeded to Leghorn, where his mere 
appearance and reputation c.auscd the duke 
of Tuscany to make reparations for divers 
injuries whic h had been inflicted upon the 
English traders there. 

A.D. 1C5.5.—The trading ves.scls of Eng¬ 
land, as Indeed of all Europc’an countrio-i, 
had long sulTcred from the Tunisians and 
Algerines, and Blake now proceeded to call 
tliose barbarians to account. The dey of 
Algiers was soon brought to reason; but 
the dey of Tunis, directing the attention 
of Blake to the str-uig ctistles of Coletta 
atid Torto Fariuo, bade him look at them 
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aiiU then do his worst. The English ad- solute mind and Iron frame. He became 
miral instantly took him at his word, sailed nervous and melancholy; in whichever 
Into the harbour, burned the whole of tho direction ho turned his eyes he luiaglned 
shipping that lay In It, and sailed triumph- tbathcsawaneucniy. Fairfax, whose wife 
antly away In quest of the Spaniards. Ar- openly condemned the proceedings against 
rlvcd at Cadiz, he took two galleons, or trea- the king In Westininster-hall at the time of 
sure ships, of the enormous value of two the mock trial, had so wrought upon her 
millions of pieces of eight; and then sailed husband, that he allowed himself to league 
for the Canaries, where he bun>ed aiidsunk with sir wiuiam Waller and other eminent 
an entire Spanish fleet of sixteen sail. Af- men at the head of tho presbyterlan party 
ter this latter action he s;illcd for England to destroy the protector. With all parties 
to rent, and sank 80 rapidly beneath an in- In the state thus furious against him 
ness which hud long aniioted him, that he Cromwell now, too, for the first time 
died just as he reached home. found himself straitened for money. HU 

While Blake had been thus gallantly and successes against the Spaniards had been 
successfully exerting himself In one qnar- splendid Indeed, but such splendours were 
tcT, another fleet under admirals Venables usually expensive In theend. With an ex- 
and Penn, c.-irrying about four thousand hausted treasur>’ and debts of no inconsi- 
land forces, left the British shores. The derablc amount, he began to fear the con- 
object of this expedition was to capture the sequence of what appeared inevitable—his 
Island of Hispaniola; but the Spaniards falling in arrears with the soldier}', to whom 
were so well prepared and superior, that he owed all his past success and upon 
, this object utterly failed. Resolved not whose good will alone restc<l his slender 
to return homo wltlumt having achieved hope of future security. Just as he was 
something, tho admirals now directed their tortured by these threatening clrcum- 
coursc to Jamaica, w'bcrc they so complete- stances of his situatiun, colonel Titus, 
ly surprised tho Spaniards, that that rich a zealous republican who had bravely, bow- 
island was taken possession of by our troops ever erroneously, fought against the late 
without tho necessity of striking a blow, king, and who was now thoroughly dia- 
So little was the value of the Island from gusted and indignant to see the Protector 
which so much wealth has since been drawn, practising more tyranny than the murdered 
at that time understood, that Its capture monarch had evcrbeenguilty of, sentfortb 
wa.s not deemed a compensation for the his opinions In a most bitterly eloquent 
failure before Hispaniola, and both the ad- pamphlet, bearing the ominous title o< 
mirals were sent to the Tower for that ‘ Kili.ikg, no McnDRR.’ Setting out with 
failure. a brief reference to what had been done in 

A.D. ICSS.^But the splendid successes of the case of (wliat he, as a republican, called> 
Cromwell wore now drawing to a close, fc-in^ij/tyranny, the colonel vehemently in- 
Hls life, gloriou.s ns to the unthinking and slsted that it was not merely a right hut a 
uninformed It must have appeared, had positive duty to slay the plebeian usurper, 
from the moment of his accepting the pro- '.Shall we,’ said the eloquent declalmer, 
toctoniic been one long scries of secret and ‘shall ue, who struck down the lion, cower 
most harassing vexations. As wc have before the wolf ?' 

already pointed out, both extremes, the Cromwell doubted not that this fear- 
rcpubllcansand the royalists, detested him, less and plausible pamphlet would fall Into 
and were perpetually plotting against his the hands of some enthusiast who would 
authority and life. His own wife was be nerved to frenzy by it. He wore armour 
thought to detest the state in which beneath his clothes, and constantly car- 
they lived ; and It Is certain that both his rled pistols with him, never travelled twice 
eldest d.aughtcr, Mr.?. Fleetwood, and his by the same road, and rarely slept more 
favourite child, Mrs. Claypole, took every than a second night in the same chamber, 
opportunity of maintaining the respective Though he was always strongly guarded, 
principles of their husbands, even in the such was the wretchedness of his situation 
presence of their father. Mrs. Fleetwood, that even this did not insure his safety; 
Indeed went beyond her husband in zeal (or whore more probably than among the 
for republicanism; while Mrs. Claypole, fanatical soldiery could an ass-assin be 
whom the protector loved with a tcndcrne.'^s found ? AloiiCt he fell into melancholy; in 
little to hare been expected from so sttTO company* ho was unclioerod; and if scrang^ 
a man, was so ardent In the cause of moii- ors, of however high character, approached 
archv that even on her death-hed she up- somewhat close to his person, U was in a 
braided her sorrowing father wirh thcdcath tone less Indicative of anger than of actual 
of one sovereign and the usurpation which terror that he bade theni stand off. 
kept the living sovereign in exile and in The strong constitution of Cromwell at 
inlVery. Tho soldiery too. witli whom he lengili guvew.ay beneath tbisaccumulation 
liad so often fought, were for the most part of horrors. He daily became tblnner and 
Kincere, however erring, in their religious more feeble, and ere long was seized with 
professions, and could'not but be deeply tertian aguc.which carried him off In a week, 
disgusted when they at length perceived in the tdntli year of his usurpation, ^id in 
that ills religious as well as his republican the flfty-nintli of his age, on the third o* 
urofosstous liad been mere baits to catch September, IC'jO. 

menTnplni.ma andsuppo^ with.al. Fro- a.d. l6o9.-Thnugh ‘ 

quota conspiracies, and his knowledge of nous from lljf;,;; 

the general deiePtatlon In which his coti- ho h.ad a sumcient lurid 
dnet'^vas held, at length shook even his re- of his putting the crow'ning stroke to li» 
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' treason. This slnycr of his lawful sore- 
' reign, who ha«l only made his first step from 
obscurity under pretence of a hurniiig ha¬ 
tred of monarchy, now had the boldness to, 
' name his son Richard as his successur—as 
; though his usurped power were held by 
hereditary right. 

I Rut though named by his father to the 
' protectorate. Richard Cromwell iiad none 
, of his father’s energy and Imt little of his 
ambition. Accustomed to the stern rule 
and sagacious activity of the deceased 
usurper, tlie army very speedily showed its 
unwillingness to transfer Its allegiance to 
Richard, and a committee of the leading 
officers was .asseml)led at Fleetwood’s resi¬ 
dence. and called the cabal of Wallingford. 
Tlic first step of this association was to 
present to the young protector a remon¬ 
strance requiring that tlic command of the 
, army should be intrusted to some person 
who possessed the confidence of the officers. 

' As Richard was thus plainly Informed that 
he had nut that confidence, be had no 
choice hut to defend his title by force, or 
' make a virtue of necessity and give in bis 
resignation of an autiiority to the exercise 
of wliicli he was signally unetiual. Heebose 
tlic latter course ; and having signed a for¬ 
mal alidiraCion of .an office %vlilcli be ought 
never to have filled, be lived for some years 
in France and subsequently settled atChes- 
hunt, in Hertfordshire, where as a private 
gentleman be lived to a very advanced 
age. The cabal of Wallingford, having 
ilius readily and quietly disposed of pro¬ 
tector Richard, now saw tlio necessity of 
establishing sumctliing like a formal go¬ 
vernment ; and iherumpp.-irliameiit, which 
Oliver Cromwell had so unceremoniously 
turned out of doors, was invited to rein¬ 
state itself in authority. Rut upon these 
; thoroughly inculpable men tlic experience 
of past days was wholly tiimwn away. 
Forgetting that the .source of their power 
w.as the force of the army, tlicir very first 
mea.«ures were aimed at lessening the 
power of the caiial. The latter body, per¬ 
ceiving iliat tlic parliament proceeded from 
' less to greater proofs of e.xtreme hostility, 

' determined to send it back to tlic fitting 
obscurity of private life. Lainlicrt, with a 
large body of troops, accordingly went to 
Westminister. Having completely sur- 
' rounded the parliament house with his 
men, the general patiently awaited the 
arrival of the speaker, hentlial, and wiicn 
that personage made his appearance the 
general ordered the horses of tlie state 
Ciirriagc to be turned round, and Leiiilial 
was conducted home. Tlie like civility 
was extended to the various members as 
they successively made tlieir appearance, 
and the army proceeded to keep a solemn 
fast by way of celebrating the anniliilation 
of this disgraceful parliament. 

Dut the triumph of the army was short. 
If Fleotwofxl, Lambert, and the other lead¬ 
ing officers aiitieipated the possiliility <»f 
placing one of iliemselves in the position 
occupied by the late protector, they had 
egregiously erred in overlooking the i>ower 
and po.ssilile Inclination of general Monk. 
This able mid politic officer, it will be re¬ 


collected, had been Intrusted by Cromwell 
with the task of keeping Scotland in aui^- 
servlence to the commonwealth of England. 
He had an army of upwards of eight thou¬ 
sand veteran troops, and the wisdom and 
moderation with which ho had govenied 
Scotland gave him great moral induenco 
and a proportionate command of pecuniary 
resources; and when the dismissal of the 
rump parliament by the army threw the 
Iniialiitants of London into alarm lest an 
absolute military tyranny should succeed, 
the eyes of all were turned upon Monk,and 
every one was anxious to know whether lie 
would throw his vast power into this or 
into that sc.alc. 

But ‘honest George Monk,' as his sol¬ 
diers with affectionate familiarity were 
wont to term him, was as cool and silent .as 
he was dexterous and resolute. As soon as 
he was made aware of the proceedings thal 
had taken place in London he put his vete¬ 
ran army in motion. As he marched south¬ 
ward upon London he was met by mes¬ 
senger after messenger, each party being 
anxious to ascertain for which he intended 
to declare; but he strictly, and with an 
admirable firmness, replied to all, that he 
was on his way to enquire Into tlie state of 
affairs, and to aid in remedying whatever 
might bo wrong. Still maintaining this 
politic reserve, he readied St. Allians, and 
there fixed tils liead-quartcrs. 

The rump parlhiment In the meantime 
had rc.assembled without opposition from 
tlie Wallingford calial, the nieiniiers of 
wlilch probably feared to act while in igno¬ 
rance of the Intentions of Monk, who now 
sent ,a formal request to the parliament for 
tlie inst.ant removal to country quarters of 
all troops stationed in London. This done, 
tlie parliament dissolved, after taking mea¬ 
sures for the Immediate election of new 
members. 

Sagacious pulillc men now began to 
judge that Monk, weary of the existing 
state of things, liad resolved to restore the 
exiled king, luit Monk still preserved the 
most profound silence until tlicassembling 
of a new parliament should enable him 
rapidly and effectually to accomplish liis 
designs. 

The only person who seems to have been 
in tlie confidence of this able iri.an wiis a 
Dcvonsliirc gentleman named Morrice, who 
was of as taciturn and prudeiitadi-positloii 
as tlie general himself. All persons wlio 
souglit the general's confidence wm-o re¬ 
ferred to Morrice, and among tlic number 
was Sir John Granville, who was the ser¬ 
vant and personal friend of the exiled king, 
who now sent him over to England ro en¬ 
deavour to Influence Monk. Sir John, when 
referred to Morrice, more than oneo replied 
tliat he lield a eomini.-;sion from the king, 
and that he could open his business to no 
one but general Monk in person. This per¬ 
tinacity and caution were precisely what 
^loiik required ; and tlioiich even now he 
would not commit himself bv anv written 
document, lie personally g.ave Gr-anviUe 
such infonnatfoii as induced the king to 
ha.sten from Breda, the governor of whlrh 
would fain h.ave made him a prisoner uiideT ! 




the pretence of pa>-injj him honour, and 
eettlcd himself in Holland. Trbere he anx¬ 
iously awaited farther tidings from Monk. 

The parliament at length assembled, and 
It becaiuo very generally understood, that 
the restoration of the monarchy was the 
real (utention of Monk; but so great and 
obvious were the perils of the time, that 
for a few daj’s the parliament occupied It¬ 
self iu merely routine business, no one 
daring to utter a word upon that very sul>- 
ject which every man had the most deeply 
at heart. Monk during all this time had 
lost no opportunity of observing the senti¬ 
ments of the new parliament, and he at 
Inst broke through his politic and well- 
sustained reserve, and directed Annesley, 
the president of the council, to inform the 
house that sir John Granville was at Its 
door with a letter from his Majesty. Tlie 
effect of these few words was electrical: 
tiie whole of tlio members rose from their 
seats and hailed the news with a-burst of 
enthusiastic cliecring. Sir John Gran¬ 
ville was now called in, the king's letter 
was read, and the proposals it made for the 
restoration of Charles were agreed to with 
a new burst of cheering. The gracious 
letter, offering an Indemnity far more ex¬ 
tensive than could have been hoped for 
after all the evil that had been done, was 
at once entered on the journals, and ordered 
to be published, that the people at large 
might participate In the joy of the house. 
Nothing now remained to obstruct the re¬ 
turn of Charles, who, after a short and 
prosper^jus passage, arrived In London on 
the twenty-ninth of May, being the day on 
which he completed his thirtieth year. 
Everywhere he was received with the ao- 
clnmatiotis of assembled multitudes; and 
so numerous were the congratulatory ad¬ 
dresses that were presented to him, that lie 
pleasantly remarked tliat' it must surely 
iiRve been bis own fault that ho had not 
returned sooner, as It was pbilii there w.as 
not one of his subjects who had not been 
long wishing for hint. 


CHAPTER LTV. 
r//c JUign o/ Charles II. 

A.P. lf>60. — Youno, arrompllshcd, atid of 
a singularly cheerful and .affable temper, 
Cltarlcs II. ascended his throne with ali 
the apparent elements of a just and uni¬ 
versal populiirlly, especially as the ignor¬ 
ance of some Hittl the tyranny of others 
had by this time taught the people of 
England to understand the full value of 
a wise and regular government. But 
Charles had some faults which were none 
the less mischievous because they were the 
mere excesses of amiable qualities. His 
good-nature was attended by a levity and 
carelessness which caused him to leave the 
most faithful services and the njost serious 
sacriflccs unrewarded, and his gaiety de¬ 
generated into an indolence and self- 
indulgence more fitted to the effcmlimtc 
sclf-wor.«hlp of a Sybarite than to the 
rrsipotisiblc situation of the king of a free 
and active people. 


One of the first cares of the parllameot 
was to pass an act of indemnity for all that 
had passed, but a special exception was 
made of those who had directly and pep 
sonally taken part in the murder of ths 
late king. Three of the most prominent of 
these, Cromwell, Bradshaw, and Ireton 
were dead. But as It was thought that 
some signal obloquy ought to bo thrown 
upon crime so enormous as their's. 
thoir bodies were dlainteired, suspended. 
from the gallows, and subsequently burled 
at Its foot. Others of the regicides were 
proceeded against, and more or less severely 
punished; but Charles showed no more 
earnestness in vengeance than In grati¬ 
tude, and there never, probably, has l>een 
so little of punishment Infiicted for crime 
so extensive and so frightful, 

Charles, In fact, had but one passion— 
the love of pleasure; and so long as he 
could command the means of gratifying 
that, he. at the commencement of his 
reign especially, seemed to care but little 
how his ministers arranged the public 
affairs. It was, in some degree, happy for 
tbe nation that Charles was thus careless; 
for sO excessive was the gladness of the 
nation's loyalty just at this period, that 
bad Charles been of a stenier and more 
ambitious character he would have h^ 
little or no difficulty In rendering hlmscU 
an absolute monarch. So evident was the 
InclinacioD of the commons to go to ex¬ 
tremes in order to gratify the king, that 
one of the ministers, Southampton, seri¬ 
ously contemplated requiring the enormous 
amount of two millionsas tbe kings annual 
revenue, a revenue which would have made 
him wholly Independent alike of his people 
and the law. Fortunately, the wise and 
virtuous lord Clarendon,attachedashewas 
to the royal master whose exile and priva¬ 
tions he had faithfully shared, opposed this 
outrageous wish of Southampton, and the 
revenue of the king was fixed more mode¬ 
rately, but with a liberality which rendered 
it impossible for him to feel necessity ex- 

■ cept as the consequence of the extremest 

■ profusion. 

But Charles was one of those persons 
whom it Is almost impossible to preser>’e 
free from pecunl.iry necessity ; and he soon 
became so deeply involved in dllficultles, 
while his love of expensive pleasures re 
inained unabated, that he at once turned 
his thoughts to marriage as a means of 
procuring money Catherine, the infants 
of Portugal, was at that time, probably, 
the homeliest princess in Europe. But 
.«lie was wealthy, her p»»rtion amount¬ 
ing to three hundred thousand pounds in 
money, together with Bombay In the East 
Indies, and the fortress of Tangier In 
Africa; and such a portion had too many 
.attractions for the needy and pleasure- 
loving Charles to allow him to lay much 
stress upon the infanta's want of personal 
attractions. The dukes of Ormond, South¬ 
ampton, and the able and clear-headed 
chancellor Clarendon endeavoured to dis¬ 
suade the king from this match, chiefly on 
the ground of tlie infanta being but Utile 
likely to h.avc children: but Charles was 
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mnlate, and the infanta became queen of the throne, thouph a brave and a high- 
England, au honour which It is to be feared minded man, was universally believed to be 
that she dearly purcliascd, for the nuine- a very bigoted papist; and enough of the 
rous mistresses of the king werepermitted, puritan spirit still remained to make men 
if not actually encouraged, to Insult her by dread the possible accession of a papist 
their familiar presence, and vie with her in king. 

luxury obtained at her cost. TJie alarm and tineasincss that were felt 

As a means of procuring large snm.s on this pi>lnt at Icngtli readied to such a 
from ills parliament, Cliarlos declared war height that, in August of this year, as tlie 
against the Dutch. The hostilities were king was walking in St. James’s park, dis- 
very fiercely carried on by both parties, but porting himself w’ith some of tiie beautiful 
after the sacrlilce of blood and treasure to little dogs of which he was fond, a chemist, 
an immense amount, the Dutch, by a treaty named Kirby, approached his majesty, and 
signed at Breda, procured peace by ceding warned bim that a plot was on foot against 
to England the American colony of New bim. ‘ Keep, sire,’said this person, ‘with- 
Vork. Though this colony w'as justly con- in your company ; your enemies design tc 
sidered as an important acquisliinn, the take your life, and you may be shot even 
whole terms of the peace were not con- In this verj’walk.’ 

sidered sufficiently lionoumble to England, News so startling, and at the same time 
and the public mind became much exaspc*- so consonant with ilie vague fears and vul- 
rated against Clarendon, who was said to gar rumours of tiie day, naturally led to 
have commenced %var unnecessarily, and to farther enquiries ; and Kirby stated that he 
have concluded peacedisgracefuUy. What- liad his Information from a doctor Tonge, 
evermigiitbethe|>rlvateoplnlonofCl)arlcs, a clergyman, who had assured him that 
who, probably, had far more than Claren- two men, named Grove and Pickering, were 
don to do with the commencement cf tlic engaged to shoot the king, and that the 
war, he showed no desire to shield his queen’s physician, sir George Wakelliig, 
minister, whose steadfast and high-priiici- liad agreed, if they failed, to put an end to 
pled character had long been so distasteful his majesty by ptiisnn. The matter was 
at court that he liad been subjected to the now referred to Danbv. the lord treasurer, 
Insults of the courtiers and the slights of who sent for doctor tonge. That person 
the king. Under such circumstances the not only showed all readiness to attend, 
fate of Strafford seemed by no means un- but also produced a bundle of impers re- 
likely to become that of Clarendon, Mr. lative to the supposed plot. Questioned 
Seymour bringing seventeen articles of im- as to the manner In which he became pos- 
pcachinent against him. But Clarendon, sessed of these papers, he at first stated 

was placed, that they were thrust under h s door, and 
and rightly judging that it was in v.ain to subsequently that he knew the writer of 
oppose the popular clamour when that was them, wlio required his name to he con- 
aided by the ungrateful coldness of the cealed lest he should Incurthedeadlyanger 
court, went Into vfdnntary exile in France, of the jesuits. The reader will do well to 
. where lie devoted himself to liferaturc. I remark the gross Inconsistency of these 
Freed from the presence of Clarendon, two accounts ; it is chiefly bv the careful no- 
whose rebuke he feared, and whose virtue ' ting of such inconsistencies that the wise 
he admired but could not Imitate, Charles ' see through the carefully-woven falselioods 
now gave the chief direction of public af- which are so tx^mmonly believed by the 
fairs Into the bands ^certain partakers of credulous or tlie careless. If the papers 
Ills pleasures. Sir Tliomns Clifford, lord had really been thrust beneath this man’s 
Ashley, Mtemards carl nf Shaftesbury, tlic door, as ho at first pretended, how should lie 
T Arlington, and know the author? If the author was known 

the duke of Lauderdale, wore tlie persons to him, to wliat purpose the stealthy way 
to whom Charles now iiitnistcd Ills affairs,' of forwarding the papers? Clmrles lilin- 

^ ministry was self was far tooacutoa reasonertn overlook 
kmown bj the title of the CADAL. this gross ineonslstcncy. and he flatly gavo 

f opinion that the whole affair was 

wff a clumsy Action. But Tonge was a tool in 

being absolute tlie hands of miscreants who would not so 

voiir Ruf*rifr!ir’Q^w‘^"Vr®^ readily be disconcerted, and he was now' ' 

tlerl' r-ui ability Of cour- sent again to the lord treasurer Danhy, to 

bef fer Vn nilnlstcrs; they were inform him that a packet of treasonable 

nHnPA season the pleasures of the letters was on its way to the jesult Be<l- 

of the thr?no * V® ingfleld. the duke of York’s confessor. By 

Die. cliance Tonge gave this informa- 

tlon some hours after the duke of York had 

and widVTv fel? that inrh ••'mself been juit in iiossession of these lot- 

Ktle^ kS- to tJ'O king as 

Vr/.fl ^ effectual check upon a vulgar and ridiculous forgery of which lie 

Pnciui .n fi® could not discover the drift, 

mns Viefous couri^^^ nitherio all attempts at producing any 

Nor warit ’'y *>*^*5e alleged treason. 

thrmlnWi^ mfd r failed, and the chief ma- 

t.he k mi^ tint J e uenmi mifacturer of them. Titus Oates, now c,ame 

The duke of y! rk'thnn^ bTwaid with a well-feigned unwillingness 

me Quxe or 'ork. the proMiniptive heir to, This man had from his youth upwnnl beer 
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M abandniica character. He had been 
Indicted for gross perjury, and had sub- 
8e«iuently been dismissed from the chap¬ 
laincy of a innn-»)f-war for a yet more dis¬ 
graceful crime, and he then professed to 
bo a convert to papacy, and actually was 
for some time maintained In the English 
Mmlnary at SL Orner^g. Reduced to actual 
destitution! ho seems to have fastened upon 
Kirby and Tonge, as weak and credulous 
men, whose very weakness and credulity 
would make them intrepid in the assertion 
of such falsehoods as he might clioose to 
instil Into their minds. Of his own mo¬ 
tives we may form a shrewd guess from the 
fact that ho was supported by the actual 
charity of Kirby, at a moment when ho af¬ 
fected to have the cine to myscerles closely 
touching the king's life and Involving the 
lives of numerous persons of conse«iueuce. 

Though vulgar, illltcrato. and ruffianly, 
this mail Oates was cunning and daring. 
Finding that his pretended Information 
was of no avail in procuring himself court 
favour,'lie now resolved to see what effect 
It would have upon the already alaruied 
and anxious minds of the people. He ac¬ 
cordingly went before Sir Edinondbur>' 
Oodfrey, a gentlenmn In great celebrity for 
Ills activity ns a muglscmte, and desired to 
make a deposition to the effect that the 
pojK;. judging tliu heresy of the king and 
people a sufficient ground, had assumed 
the sovereignty of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and had condemned Che king to 
death as a heretic; the death to be in¬ 
flicted by Grove ami I’ickering, who were 
to shoot lilm with silver bullets. The 
jesults and the pope having thus disposed 
of the 'king, whom, according to this de¬ 
position, they styled the black l>astHrd, the 
crown was to bo ftffered to the duke of 
York on the condition that he should 
wholly extirpate the protestant religion; 
blit If the duke refuseil to comply with 
that condition, then dames, too, was to pa 
to pnt. 

The mere vulgarity of this deposition 
might have led the jK-ople to infer its 
fniseiiood ; for whatever might he the other 
faults of the jesults, they were not, as edu- 
catetl men, at all likely to use tlie style of 
speech which so coarse and illiterate a 
wretcli as Oates attributed t<» them. But 
popular terror not uncommonly produces, 
teini'orarily at least, a pi)jmlar madness; 
and the at once atrocious and clumsy false¬ 
hoods of ihts man, whi«?e very destitution 
was the conse<iuence dt revolting criiiii-t. 
were accepted by the people as irrefragal)i<' 
evidence, and he was himself hailed and 
caressed ns the friend and protector of 
Protestantism and protestantsl Before 
the council he repeatedly and most grossly 
contradicted himself, but the effect his 
Btatements had upon the public mind whs 
such, that it was deemed necessary to 
order the apprehension of the principal 
persons named as being coguizjint of this 
plot, among whom were several jesults, and 
Coleman, secretary to tlie duke of York. 

A singular circunisunicc now occurred 
which givc.s hut too much reason to fear 
that i>crjury was by no mciins the worst of 


the crimes to which Oates resorted to pip 
cure the success of his vile scheme, glr 
Edmondbury Godfrey, the magistrate who 
first gave Oates importance by allowing 
him to reduce his lying statements Into a 
formal nod regular deposition, wassuddenly 
missed from his house, and after a lapse nf 
several days, found barbarously murdered 
In a ditch at Prlmrose-hlU, near London. 
Ko sooner was this known than the people 
rushed to the conclusion that sir Edmond- 
burj- had been murdere<l by the jesults, in 
revenge for the willingness he had shown 
to receive the Information of Oates. But 
looking at the desperate character of the 
latter, does it not seem far more probable 
that he caused the murder of the credulous 
magistrate, trusting tliat It would have the 
very effect which It did produce upon the 
credulous people? Be that as It may, the 
discovery of the deceased gentleman’s bodi* 
frightfully Increased the public agitation; 
the corpse was carried in procession by 
seventy clergymen, and no one who valued 
his personal safety ventured to hint that 
the murder might probably not have been 
the work of the detesteil Jesuits. 

Prom tbe mere vulgar, the alarm and 
agitation soon spread to the better-in- 
formed classes, and at length it was moved 
in parliaiiiciit that a solemn fast should bo 
appointed, that the house should have all 
papers tljat were calculated to throw a 
light upon the horrid plot, that all knoum 
papists should be ordered to quit London, 
and all unknown or suspicious i>ersons for¬ 
bidden to present themselves at court, and 
that the train bands of London and West¬ 
minster should be kept in instant readiness 
for action I The miscreant whose false¬ 
hoods had raised all this alarm and anxiety 
was thanked by parliament and recom¬ 
mended to Che favour of the king, who 
conferred upon him a pension of twelve 
hundred pounds per annum, and a resi- 
dcncein Whitehall. Such reward bestowed 
upon such a diameter and for such *pul>- 
lic services ’ nntumlly produced a rival for 
public favour, and a fellow named Williaui 
Dedloe now made liis appearance In the 
ch.aractcr of informer. He was of even 
lower origin and more iuLamous note than 
Oates, having been rej»eatedly convicted of 
theft. Being at Bristol and In a state of 
destitution, lie at his own request was ar¬ 
rested and sent to London. 'When ex¬ 
amined before the council he stated that 
he had seen the b«)dy of the murdered sir 
Edmondbury Godfrey at Che then residence 
of ti»e queen, Somerset-house, and that a 
survant of the lonl Bellasls bad offered him 
four thousiuid pounds to carry It off and 
conceal It I Improbable as the tale was It 
was greedily received, and the ruffl.ans, 
Oates and Bcdlue, finding Chat credit was 
given to whatever'tliey chose toassert.now 
ventured a step farther, and accused the 
queen of being an accomplice in all the 
evil doings and designs of the Jesuits. The 
house of commons, to Its great disgrace, 
addressed the king in .support df this scan¬ 
dalous attack upon bis airc.idy but too 
nnhaiipy queen; but tbe lords, with better 
judgement and more manly feeling, reject 
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^ the acca^tlon with the utter cuiiteiupt 
which It merited. 

The conjunction of two such Intrepid per¬ 
jurors as Oates nnd Bedloo was omitious 
Indeed to the unfortunate persons whom 
they accused; and It Is hut little to the 
credit of the public men of that day that 
they did not Interfere to prevent any pri¬ 
soner helm? tried upon their evidence as to 
thcfahicd pint, until the public mind should 
have been allowed a reasonable time in 
wlilch to recover from Its heat and exacer¬ 
bation. No such delay was even proiiosed, 
and while cunning was still triumphant hikI 
credulity still agape, Edward Coleman, the 
duke of Vork's secretary, was put upon his 
trial. Here, as before the council, Oates 
and Redloe, tliough Inconsistent with each 
otlier, and each with himself, yet agreed in 
their main statements, that Coleman had 
not only agreed to the assassination of the 
king but had even, as Ills reward for so 
doing, received a commission, signed by the 
superior of the Jesuits, apiiointlng him 
papal secretary of state of these king<loms. 
Coleman, who behaved with equal modesty 
and firmness, utterly denied all the guilt 
tliat was laid to his charge. But he could 
not prove a negative, and his mere denial 
availed nothing against the positive swear¬ 
ing of the Informers. He was condemned 
to deulli: and then several members of both 
houses of parliament offered tolnterjioseto 
procure him the king’s pardon on condi¬ 
tion that he would make a full confession. 
But the nnfortunate gentleman wjis inno¬ 
cent, and was far too high-minded to save 
his life by falsely accusing liimself and 
others. HestiM firmly <lenled Ins guilt, and, 
to the eternal disgrace of Charles, was ex¬ 
ecuted. 

The blood of Coleman satiated neither 
the Informers nor the jmblic. Pickering, 
Grove, and Ireland were next put upon 
tbelr trial, condemned and executed. That 
they were innocent we have no doubt; but 
they were Jesuits, nnd that w.-us snfllclentto 
nlimt all sympathy with their fate. 

HUI, Green, and Berry were tnnv charged 
w'tli being the actual murderers of sir 
Edmondbury (»odfrcy. In this case the In¬ 
formation, which was hud by Bedloe, was 
wholly Irreconcfleable with the evidence 
wlilch was given by a fellow named Prance, 
and there was good evidence that w;is at 
V)iriance\vftliibemboth. Buttbeiyrisoners , 
were found guilty and executed, all three 
In their dying moments professing their In- : 
nocenco. As Berrj’ was a protestant this i 
made some tinpresslon upon the minds of j 
the more reasonable, but the public mind i 
was not even prepared to he dlsabined i 
Whitbread, provincial of the Jesuits, and i 
Gav.an, Fenwick, Turner, and Harconrt. I 
brethren of the same order, were next trletl.'' 
In addition tn O^tos And Bcdloe, n wretch 
named Dugdale appeared against these prl- I 
soners, and. In addition to and In support ^ 
of the Incredible and nnnisirous lies of < 
(wtes and Bedloe, he deliberately swore ^ 
that tliere were two hundred thousand p.a-1 n 
pists at that very moment ready to take ' i 
anus. And yet the alleged leaders and in-1 r 
etigators of ibis liuge annv of .irmeit and 1 1 


t maligiimit papists were dally hcliig brought 
to trial, condemned, and butchered, undor 

- the guard of a score or two constables I 
i Blit reasoning could not possibly be of any 
1 avail in that veritable reign of terror, for 
j even direct and sworn evidence in favourof 
t accused persons wastrcaied with contempt. 

- For Instance, on this very trial sixteen 
> witnesses proved that they and Oates were 
I together In thesenilnaryof St. Ollier’s on the 
i very d.ay In which iliat ninian’s testimony 
• had stated him to have been in I.ondon. But 
, thesewitnesscswerepapists,thelrevldence 
1 received not the slightest attention, and 
! the unfortunate prisoners were condemned 
I and executed, protesting in their last mo¬ 
ments their entire innocence of the crimes 
laid to their charge. 

Sir George Wakenian, the queen's pliysl- 
clan, was now brought to trial, but wh.s 
more fortunate than the persona previously 
accused. The vile Informers, it la true, 
swore with their accustomed and dauntless 
fluency ; hut to have convicted sir George 
would, under all the circnmsiancesof the 
case, have Inferred the guilt of the queen. 
The Judge and. Jury were probably apjire- 
henslve tint oven the culpable nnd cruel 
Indolence of Ch.arles would not allow the 
prevalent viilany to pro<'i‘ed fo that extent, 
and sir George wa.s lioiioiirably acquitted. 

A. D. 1672. —For upwards of two years 
the liorrible falselioods of Oates had de¬ 
luded tlie mind of the public, and shed the 
blood of the Innocent. But he and liis 
ahomlnahle associate were not yet weary of 
evil doing. Hitherto the victims had been 
chiefly priests .and schnhirs, to whose title 
of Jesuits the vulgar attributed everything 
that was most dangerous and terrible. But 
as if to show that rank tlic most eminent 
mid age the most reverend were as worth¬ 
less in their eyes as tlie piety and learning 
of sincere, liowever erroneous, religioni.sts, 
the infurniing miscreant.^ now hrmighi for¬ 
ward a last victim in the perjson of the earl 
of Stafford. The flercc.-it wild beast is not 
fiercer or more utterly unreasoning than a 
deluded and enraged multitude. The cry 
against the venerable earl of St^ord was 
even louder than It had been airaiiist the 
former prisoners. Oates positively swore 
that besaw one of the Jesuits who had lately 
been condeniced, Fenwick, deliver to the 
earl of Stiiflord a commission signed by tlie 
general of the Jesuits, constituting tlie earl 
paymaster-general of the Jesuit or pai.al 
army. It w.os in vain that the venerable 
nobleman p^ot(•^ted liis Innocence, and 
jioluted out the iniprohahilliy of his feeble 
age being concerned in plots; he was 
condemned to be hanged and quartered, 
thanes rh.anged the senteiiru to helu-ad- 
t'ov^MiIU**^ suffered accordingly upon 

The parli.anient. which h.ad n-nv sat seven¬ 
teen years, was di.*<soIveil, hut ;i new one 
was called, which will ever be iiteinorible 
on account of one law wliicli it ivis'ied- 
wc iiioan the invaluable finbaix corpu'n 
act. By this act the gaoler who Is sum¬ 
moned mu.st have or produce the body of a 
prisoner In curt and certify the can.-e of 
his detention, withiu three d.ays if wirhin 
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twenty miles of the judge, and so on for 
greater distances; no prisoner to be sent 
t<» prison beyond sea; every prisoner to be 
imltcted the first term after conjmitment 
ana tried in the next tenn, and no man to 
^ recommitted for the same offence after 
being enlarged by court; heavy penalties 
upon any judge refusing any prisoner his 
writ of Aobcos corpus. Human wisdom could 
scarcely devise a more effectual safeguard to 
the subject than this act. On the other 
hand. It can never be perilous to the throue, 
because In times of sedition or violence par¬ 
liament can suspend the execution of this 
act for a short and definite time, at the end 
of which time this great safeguard of our 
llhertlrs returns to Its full force. 

The criminal and disgraceful complaisance 
with which the government had allowed 
the perjured Informers to flourish un¬ 
checked, caused a new plot-discoverer to 
present himself In the person of a worthy, 
named Daiigerflcld, whose previous life 
had been diversified by experience of the 
pillory, the scourge, the branding Iron, and 
a residence, as a convict. In the plantations. 
This fellow, In conjunction with a midwife 
of J)ad character, named Collier, came for¬ 
ward to denounce a plot, of which ho al¬ 
leged the existence, for removing the Itlng 
and the royal family and setting up a new 
form of government. This fellow took bis 
Information direct to the king and tl»e duke 
of York, who weakly, If wc must not rather 
say wickedly, supplied htmwUh money,and 
thus patronised and onconraged him in his 
evil course. Detcrinlijcd to make the most 
of his fortune, Dangerfield deposited some 
writings of a most seditious character In 
the house of a military officer named Man- 
scl. Having so placed the papers tliat they 
were certain to be discovered by any one 
searching the apartments, Daugerficld, 
without saying a word about the papers, 
went to the custom-house and sent officers 
to Mnnsel's to search for smuggled goods. 
There were no such goods there, as Daii- 
gerfleld well knew, biit, exactly as he had 
anticipated,the ottlcersfotmd tlie concealed 
pai'crs, examined them, and felt It to be 
their duty to lay them before the council. 
Either Dangerfield was already susiiccted, 
or something In the papers tliemselvcs in¬ 
dicated forgery; for the council were s«» 
convinced that the documents were Dan- 
gerfleld’s own production, that they Issued 
an order tliat a strict search should imme¬ 
diately be made in all places which he had 
been known to frequent. In the course of 
the search the house of the midwife Collier 
was visited, and there, concealed in a ineal- 
tuh, the officers found a paper which con¬ 
tained the whole scheme of the conspiracy 
to the most minute particulars. Upon this 
discovery the wretch Dangerfield was sent 
to Newgate, where he made a ‘ confession,' 
which probably was as false as the former 
statement that he had made, for ho now 
represented that to the lying talc he had 
formerly told he had been Instigated by the 
countess of Fowls, the carl of Castleniain, 
Olid others. And though It was so much 
more probable that the miscreant liad all 
al'Migilod from his own Invention and iu 
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hls own greediness of gain, the imI 
and countess were actually sent to the 
Tower. 

What has always made us attach deep 
blame and disgrace to Charles’s conduct in 
allowing so many innocent lives to be saert 
ftced to the venal cruelty of Infonners, is 
the fact, that while the Informers attributed 
plots to the Jesuits, and stated the object of 
those plots to be the setting up of the pa¬ 
pist duke of York in the place of the king, 
Charles knew,mustneccssarily have known 
that the Jesuits were a mere handful as 
compared to the Protestants, and that the 
very last man whom either protestant or 
papist throughout England would have sub¬ 
stituted for the easy, though profligate 
Charles, was James, duke of York. In 
Scotland Janies had made himself iierfectly 
hated, and both the English parliament am) 
the English people cverj* year gave new 
and stronger proof of the dread with which 
they contemplated even the possibility of 
the accession of James. In the war with 
the Dutch he had shorni himself a brave 
and skilful officer, but his gloomy temper, 
his stern uiisp.iriug disposition, and the 
bigotry which he was universally kuown to 
possess, made courage and military con¬ 
duct, however admirable In other men, 
in him only two terrors the more. Charles 
well knew this; so well, that when Janies 
one day warned him against exposing 
himself too much while so m-any plots 
and rumours of plots disturbed the 
general mind, Charles, as gaily as truly 
replied 'Tilly vally, James! There l>e 
none so silly as to shoot me In order to 
make you king!’ This unpopularity of 
J.nmes led to more than one attempt on the 
part of the house of rommous to procure 
the exclusion of him from the throne on 
the ground of his being a papist. The new 
parliament had scarcely s.at aweek before it 
renewed a bill, termed the exclusion bill, 
which the former house had voted, but 
wliicii had nut passed tbc upper house at 
the time of the dissolution of parliament. 
The party of the duke, though influential, 
was numerically weak out of doors; for 
besides those who hated him as a papist, 
and dreaded him as a stern discipUnarmu, 
there were great numbers who hoped that 
the exclusion of the dnke would procure 
the throne for tJic duke of Monmouth, the 
handsome and highly popular sun of the 
king by one of his numerous mistresses 
named Lucy Waters. But the influence of 
tlie king was powerful in the liousc, and 
after a long debate, not too temperately 
conducted upon cither side, the exclusimi 
1)111 was thrown out by rather a considera¬ 
ble majority. 

With the informers and 'plots,* libellous 
pamphlets had increased in number to an 
extent tiiat could scarcely be credited. 
Each party seemed to think that the 
hardest words and the tnost severe imputa¬ 
tions were only tun mild for its opponents, 
and the hired libeller now vied in Industry 
and importance with tbc venal and perjured 
Informer. 

An idle and profligate fellow, a sort of 
led captain in the pay of the king’s proli- 
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Mto itiisires?, the durhess of Portsmouth, 
was employed to procure her the piquant 
libels which were occasionally published 
upoa the kinff and the duke of York. This 
man, not Ondiug the existent libels sufll- 
rleiitly abusive, determined to surpass 
them, and he caiied to his aid a Scoichmau 
named Evernrd. Between tlie»n they com¬ 
posed a most rancorous and scurrilous 
libel, which FItzliarris hastened to pet 
printed. But the Scotchman, Everard, 
Imagined that his Irish fellow-libeller, as a 
hanger-on of the king’s mistress, cxjuld 
have had no possible motive for employing 
him but the wish to betray him. Iiidiguant 
at the supposed design, Everard went and 
laid Information heforesir William Waller, 
a justice of tlie peace, and Fitzliarns was 
apjjreliended with a copy of tlie libel 
actually in his possession. Finding himself 
placed In considerable i»cri1 of the pillory, 
Fitzliarris, who, be itobserved, teas an Irish 
papist, turned round upon the court, and 
stated, not without some appearance of 
truth, that he had been etuployed by the 
court to write a libel so foul and violent, 
that the exclusion party, to whom it would 
be attributed, would be injured in the 
estimation of allpcopleof sober judgement. 
In order to render this tale still more 
palatable to the excluslonists, Fitzliarrls 
added to It that a new popish plot, more 
terrible than any former one, was in 
agitation under the auspices of the duke of 
York, whom he also accused of being one 
of the contrivers of the murder of sir 
Kdmondbury Godfrey. Tlie king sent Fitz- 
harris to prison ; the commons, Instead of 
looking with contempt upon the wliole 
affair, voted that this hired libeller and led 
captain to a court harlot should be im- 
pmchedl It was so obvious that the real 
intention of the commons was to screen 
Fitzharris from punishment altogether, 
that the lords very properly rejected the| 
Impeachment. An angry feeling sprang up 
between the two houses: and the king, 
to prevent the dispute from proceeding 
to any dangerous length, went down .and 
dissolved parliament, with the fixed deter¬ 
mination uf never calling another. 

Cliarles now*, in fact, ruled with all the 
power and with not a little of the tyranny 
of an absolute monarch. He cncounigcd 
spies and informers, and im])r(soned those 
wIjo ventured to complain of his measures 
in amanner not only c<uitrary to hisfornter 
temper but almost designed, as was well 
remarked at the time, to reconcile tlie 
people to the prospect of his brother’s 
accession by making his own rule too 
grievous to be endured. To those who 
held high church principles, and professed 
his doctrine of p.issive obedience and non- 
resistance, all tlie royal favour was shown ; 
while the presbyterians and other sturdy 
opposers of Ills arbitrary measures were iii 
numerous cases deprived of ilicir places 
and emiiioyments, and in some cases im¬ 
prisoned Into the bargain. The city of 
London, so powerful and so factious during 
the reign of Charles I., was now made to 
feel the king’s resentment, being, for its 
leadership of the popular party, deprived 


of Its charter, which was not restored 
until an abject .submission had been made, 
and a most vexatious right conceded to tlie 
crown of interfering in the election of the 
city jnagistrates. Fitzharris, who bad been 
so warmly sided with by the cxclusionists, 
and wlio had licen the chief cause of 
Charles’s angry and final dissolution of 
parliament, was now liy the king’s order 
brought to trial befi*re a jury, and, being 
pronounced guilty, executed I An abomin¬ 
able stretch of power; for however worth¬ 
less and debauched a fellow he might be, 
his crime, venal as it w.ns, amounted only 
to libellous writing, for even tlic pnb- 
/jcrtfnm was scarcely so much his own act 
as it was tlic act of tlie olllcers who arrested 
liiiii. 

The popular party now found the poi¬ 
soned chalice commended to their own 
lijis. Hitherto, while it seemed not Impro¬ 
bable that the parliament and the ‘ patriots’ 
would obtain power over tlie king, tbe 
groat and degraded host of spie.s and 
informers had aimed at tlie ruin of* (lajiists ’ 
and * jesiiits.' But now that the king liad 
.as boldly .as arbitrarily dispensed with 
even tlie shadow of parliaraentary aid, and 
ruled as independently and almost as 
arbitrarily as an ea.sicrn prince, tlie spies 
and informers turned upon those who lind 
formerly encouraged if not actually em- 
idoycd them, and ‘ presbyterian’ was now 
pretty nearly as dangerous a title as 
‘papist* had liocn ; 'protesiant pieaelier’ 

I scarcely more safe than ‘jesuit’ liad been 
: lieretofore. Cliarles and his ministry 
encouraged the informers, and the system 
of perjury lost none of its infamy and 
vileness ; It merely aimed at a different 
class of victims. 

A joiner of London, by n.ame Stephen 
College, had made himself especially con¬ 
spicuous during th.e heats and alarms of 
the autl-popcry crisis. Loud of tongue, and 
somewhat weak of brain, this tnan, with 
more zeal than knowledge, had taken upon 
himself to advocate Protestantism, wliicii 
needed none of his aid, and to oiijmse po¬ 
pery, wliich such opposition as liis could 
not possibly affect. He had attended tiie 
city members to Oxford armed with pistols 
and sword, had been in the habit of railing 
against tlie king, tlie duke of York and 
papacy, and, railicr, in derision than in 
distinction, had acijuired the title of the 
Protestant johuT. 'This weak man, whose 
tliglits wore lilting matter for the minis¬ 
tering of the physician rather than for 
the interference of the law, was selected 
by the ministry as a flt subject of Avboin 
to make an example. He w.'is indicicd 
and found guilty of sedition, and, to the 
disgrace of both king and ministers, exe¬ 
cuted. 

A. D. IGM.—The incro.ising power and 
severity of Charles and his ministry struck 
a panic throughout the nation. The man¬ 
ner in which the city of London had been 
deprived of its charter, and tlie humiliating 
terms upon whlcli that once powerful 
corporation had got its charter restored, 
soon caused the other corporations to 
surrender their charters voluntarily ; and 
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not only were cotislderablo sums extorted 
for tbelr restoration, but the klug took 
care to reserve in bis own bauds the power 
of appointing to all oOlccs of trust and 
proUt. That patronage which was thus 
discreditably obtained was so enormous, 
that the power of the cro^vn became over- 
'ybelmlnKly vast, and, \vith but a few excep¬ 
tions, uion agreed that resistance, even If 
}ustlflahle, Would now be useless and 
hopeless. 

But there was a party of malcontents, 
weak as to number, but vigorous, in¬ 
fluential, and hold; and absolute as Charles 
WHS, and unassailable as to must people 
Ills power must have seemed, his life, 
even, was, at this time, in a most Imminent 
peril. 

The soul of the malcontents was the earl 
of Shaftesbury. That liiglily-gifted but 
turbulent and plot-loving person had cu -1 
gaged with the duke of Monmouth, the 
earl of M.'icclestlcld, lord Winhiin Russell, 
and severnl other noblemen, to rise nomi¬ 
nally in favour of freedoin, but really to 
dethrotie Charles : exclude, If not slay, 
James; niul place the crown upon the head 
of the dnko of Monmouth, the king's 
natural son. The earl of Macclosileld, lord 
Brandon and others, were to effect a rising 
in Cheshire and Lancashire ; sir Francis 
Drake, sir Francis Bowles, and sir William 
Courtney were induced by bird Wllliaiu 
Russell to head the Insurrection in Devon, 
and geiierilly in the west; and Shaftesbury 
aided by Ferguson, a preacher of the Inde¬ 
pendents, undertook to effect a general 
rising in the city of London, where the 
dlsc<mtent and disloyalty, owing to the 
affair of the charter, were at the greatest j 
height. Shaftesbury urged on the plot 
with all his energy, and it Is most probable 
that thekiiigdoin would have been plunged 
into all Clie confusion and borror of a civil 
war if the extreme eagerness of Shaftes¬ 
bury had not been counteracted by the 
extreme caution of lord wmiam Russell, 
who, when everything was nearly ready for 
an outbreak, urged the duke of Monmouth 
to postpone tlie enterprise until a more 
favourably opportunity. The usually en¬ 
terprising and turbulent Sliaftesbury now 
beeanio so prostrated by a sense of the 
danger In which lie was placed by this 
postponement, that he abandoned bis bouse 
and endeavoured to induce the Londoners 
to rise without waiting for the tardy 
cooperation of the provinces; hut all his 
endeavours were unavailing, and In ills 
despair ho fleil to Holland, where he soon 
afterwards died broken-liearted and in 
poverty. 

The conspirators being thus freed from 
Che turbulent Shaftesbury, formed a com¬ 
mittee of sir 5 Hampden, grandson to the 
Hampden who made so much opposition 
to iho Blilp-money, Algernon Sidney, How¬ 
ard, Kssex, and b*rd William Russell: Mon¬ 
mouth being their grand leader and centre 
of corresiiondence, his chief adviser, how¬ 
ever, being the duke of Argyle. There were 
niitnerous subordinates In this conspiracy ; 
ami It Is iininiied, by the friends of the inc- 
tuoryoflord Wllliain KusscU, that he and (he 


leaders did not encourage, and werenot even 
perfectly cognf/.ant of, the more atrocious 
part of the plan of those conspirators who 
had agreed to assassinate the king on his 
way to Newmarket. We confess that it 
aj^iiears to us to be making a large demand 
indeed upon our credulity to suppose any¬ 
thing of the kind, but we have not space 
to go lnt«t the arguments which might 
be adduced in favour of the supposition 
tliat, however willing the chief conspirators 
might be to leave the horrible crime of 
assjissination to subordinates, they were at 
least quite willing that such crime should 
be peri>etrated to the profit of their main 
design. 

The plan of the conspirators against the 
life of the king was to secrete themselves 
on a farm belonging to one of them, the 
Rye-house, situated on the road to New¬ 
market, overturn a cart there to obstruct 
the royal carriage, and then deliberately fire 
up<in the king. After much (jonsultatioti 
it was determined to carry this dastardly 
plot Into execution on the king’s return 
from Newmarket. About a week before 
the time at wlHch his majesty was to do so, 
the house in which he resided at Newmarket 
took tire, and he was obliged to remove to 
I>oiidon. This circumstance would merely 
have postponed the ‘fate’ of his majesty, 
but in the course of the time that was thus 
lost to the conspirators, one of their num¬ 
ber, named Keiliiig, found himself in danger 
of prosecution for having arrested the lord 
mayor of London, and to save himself from 
the consequences he w.aited upon the king's 
ministers and revealed all that he knew of 
the plot against the king, and colonel 
Rumsey and a lawyer named West joined 
lilin in becoming king's evidence. Mon¬ 
mouth and Grey escaped, lord William Rus¬ 
sell was apprehended and sent to the 
Tower, as, shortly afterwards, were Essex, 
Sidney, and Hampden, together with lord 
Howard, who was found in a chimney, 
Tliat ignoble nobleman, though fully as 
guilty as the rest, immediately agreed to 
save his own recreant life by becoming evi¬ 
dence against his former associates, wli<> 
scuiiied more indignant and disgusted at 
that treacher>’ than affected by the peril in 
which it placed them. 

Colonel Walcot, an old republican officer, 
together with Stone and Rouse, were first 
put upon trial, and condemned upon the 
evidence of their former associates, colonel 
Rumsey and the lawTcr West. 

Lord William Russell and Algernon Sid¬ 
ney were condenuied chietly on the evi¬ 
dence of lord Howard. In the case of Sid¬ 
ney, liowcver, the evidence of Howard was 
most unconstitutionally eked out by con¬ 
struing as treasonable certain writings, 
merely speculative, though of republican 
tendency, whlcli were seized at his bou5& 
Both llussell and Sidney were condemned 
and executed. Hampden was more fortu¬ 
nate, and escaped with a fine of forty thou¬ 
sand ]iounds. Iloiloway, a merchant of 
Bristol, who had been engaged In this das¬ 
tardly consplr:icy, escaped to the West In¬ 
dies ; and sir Thomas Armstrong, who w:i.« 
similarly situated, escaped •« HnllHiirt. Bui 
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*0 ca«erlr vindictive had Charles and his 
.alDlstry by this titne ht«en rendered by the 
immerous plots, real and pretended, that 
both of those persons were brought over to 
Enrfand and executed. Lord Essex would 
aUo probably liave been executed, hut be¬ 
ing iinprisono<I In tlic Tower he tliere com¬ 
mitted suicide by cutting his throat. 

Judging from the severity witli which 
Charles proceeded on this occasion, it is 
but reasonable to presume he would either 
Inve carried Ids despotism to a friglitful 
pitch or have fallen a victim to the equally 
unius’tlflable violence of some malcontent. 
But Ills naturally line constitution was now 
Mitnpletely broken up by his long and furi¬ 
ous course of dissipation, and a lit of apo¬ 
plexy selxod him, from which he was but 
partially recovered by bleeding : heoxpired 
hi the flfiv-llftb yi'ar of his age aud the 

tweiity-lUih of his reign. , ^ 

Much might be said in dispraise of 
diaries, both ns man and monarch ; but 
Impartial justice demands tliat we should, 
make a great allowance for the unfavour¬ 
able circumstances under which the best 
years of his youth and manhood wore spent. 
iVivcrty for months, poverty so extreme 
tb.at he and his followers were at times 
without a single coin and owed their very 
food to the kindness of their hosts, was oc¬ 
casionally followed by a temporary plenty; 
and Ills companions were, for the most 
part, precisely the persons to encourage 
him In every cxTnvagancc to which so 
wretciicdly precarious a life was calculated 
to Induce him. Even the cruelty and des¬ 
potism of his l.ittcr years visibly had their 
chief cause In the political vlllaiiy and vio¬ 
lence of considerable bodies of Ills people. 
No such excuse ran be made for his ex¬ 
travagant liberality to bis numerous niis- 
ti esses; and for the wholly cruel and mean 
treatment he bestowed upon his wife we 
know of no decorous epithet that is sulh- 
cieiitly severe. 

That Charles was not vnturnUt/ of a 
cruel, or even of a sulHeiently severe turn, 
a remarkable proof is afforded by the story 
of a ruthan named Blood; a story so sin¬ 
gular, that we think it necessary to give It 
by w.ay of appendix to this reign. Blood, 
who had served In Ireland, had, or fancied 
that he had, considerable claims upoti the 
government, and bcitig refused satisfatv 
tion by the duke of Ormond, he actually 
waylaid and seized tliat nobleman on his 
return fnnn an evening party in Lou¬ 
don, and would have hanged him but for 
the occurrence of a mere accident which 
enabled the duke to escape. A desperado 
of this sort could not fall to be in frequent 
trouble and distress ; and lie at length was 
reduced to such extreme straits, that with 
some of his associates he formed a plan Lir 
purloining the regalia from the jewel-house 
in the Tower. He contrived to ingratiate 
himself with the old coupie whohad charge 
of the valuable jewels, and took an oppor¬ 
tunity to bind both the man and woman 
and make off with all the most valuable 
articles. Though fired at by the sentry, he 
got clear as far as Tower-hill, where he 
was apprehended after a desperate struggle. 


So enormous an outrage. It tnight have 
been anticipaicd, would be expiated only 
by the severest punishment; but the king 
not only forgave Blood, but even gave 
him a considerable annual pension to ena¬ 
ble him to live without farther crimliinllty. 
A rare proof of the native easiness of the 
king's temper! Though it must be added 
that the duke of Buckingham, who detested 
Onnoiid, was on that account supposed to 
have used his vast InUucnco in favour of 
Blood. 

CHAPTER T.V, 

The lleiono/ Jamks II. 

A.D. Ifi85 .—Thr somewhat ostentatious 
; manner In which the duke of York had 
' been accustomed to go to mass, «hiring the 
life of his brother, had been one great cause 
of the general dislike in whicli lie was held. 
Even Charles, giddy and c.arcless as he In 
general was, saw the Itnprudencc of James's 
conduct, and sigttiflcantly told him on one 
occasion that he had no desire to go upon 
Ills travels again, whatever James miglit 
wish. On .'iscciidlng the throne, the first, 
very first, act of James was one of an honest 
but most intprudeiit bigotry. Incapable of 
reading the signs of the times, or ftilly pre¬ 
pared to dare the worst that those signs 
could portend, James Immediately sent his 
agent, Caryl, to Rome, to apologise to the 
pope for the long .nml flagrant heresy of 
England, and to enrleavmir to procure tlie 
re-admission of ilie English people Into the 
communion of tlie catholic church. The 
pojie Avas either less Miml or more politir 
than James, ainl returned him a very cool 
answer, lmi>1ylng that before he ventured 
upon so arduous an enterjirisc as that of 
clianging the jirnfosseil faltli of nearly his 
entire people, lie would do well to sit down 
and cairulate tlic cost. Even this irrave 
and sensible rebuke did not deter James 
from exerting himself, both by fear and 
f.ivour, to jnakc i>ro.?elytes of his sttbjocts. 
Rated as he already was, such conduct 
could not fall to encourage conspiracies 
against him, and, accordingly, he had not 
been long seated upon the throne, Avhen lie 
found a dangerous rival In the duke of 
Moiimoutli. This illegitimate son of Charles 
II. had obtained, from the easy n.iture of 
his fatlicr, a pardon for his share In the 
Rye-house plot, which was fatal to so many 
better men ; but bad received his pardon 
only on condition of perpetual residence 
abroad, lie remained In Holland during 
the rest of his father's reign, but on the 
accession of James was dismissed by the 
prince of Orange. Tliis dismissal was’ said 
to be at the direct solicitation of James, 
who bore a great hatred to Monmouth; 
if so, the act was as impolitic as it was 
mean. The duke now found refuge for 
a short time at Brussels, but liere .again 
the lii.luence of James was brouglit to 
bear vipon him; and Monmouth, now 
thoroughly exasperated, and relying upon 
the detestation in which James*was hold, 
resolved tti make an attoiiipi to oust him 
from ilie English throne. At this dls- 
laucc of time such a project on the part of 
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Muiiniuuth peenis perfcrrly insane; buc It 
will seem far less ho If we nia^e due allow* 
ance for the widely-spread and Intense 
hatred which the people bore to James, and 
for the great popularity of Monmouth, 
whom many people believed to be the le¬ 
gitimate son of Charles, it being commonly 
afllrmed that Charles had privately married 
Lucy Waters, the duke’s mother. 

The duke of Argyle, who, as well as 
Monmouth, had escaped the consequences 
of the Kye-house plot, now agreed to aid 
him; It was Intended that Argyle should 
raise Scotland, while Monmouth was to 
take the lead In the west of England. 

Argyle promptly commenced his part of 
the affair by landing in Scotland, where he 
soon found himself at the head of an army 
of two thousand dve hundred men. He is¬ 
sued manifestoes containing the usual mix¬ 
ture of truth and falsehood, but before his 
eloquence could procure him any consider¬ 
able accession of force he was attacked by 
a powerful body of the king’s troops. Ar¬ 
gyle himself fouglit gallantly, and was se¬ 
verely wounded ; l-ut his troops soon gave 
way In every direction, and the duke w:i3 
shortly afterwards seized, while standing 
up to hl.s neck In a pool of water, and car¬ 
ried to Edinburgh. Here the authorliles 
and populace, with the small spite of mean 
spirits, avenged themselves, by the inflic¬ 
tion of ever)* description of Indignity, for 
the fright their brave though turtiulent 
and Impruderjt prisoner ha<l caused them. 
On his way to the place of execution he 
was jeered and Insulted by the nibble; and 
the magistrates suspended to bis neck a 
liook containing an account of bis former 
exploits. Tliese Insults, however, nothing 
affected the high spirit of Argyle, who con¬ 
tented himself with sarcastically teninghis 
IH-Tsecutors that he deemed It well that 
they had nothing worse to allege against 
his character. He suffered with the same 
composure. 

Moniuouth, In the meantime, with 
scarcely more tli.an a lniiidr«.*d followers, 
landed on the coast of Dorsetshire ; and we 
may judge of the greatness of his popu¬ 
larity from the fact, tliat though he landed 
with so slender a retinue, he assembled 
upwards of two thousand men in fourdays. 
As he proceeded to Taunton he increased 
Ills force to six thousand, and could have 
liad double that niiiiiber, only that ho was 
obliged after the first few days to refuse all 
but such as could bring tbeir own arms 
with them. 

At Bridgewater, Wells, and Frome he was 
joined by great nuintiersof young men, the 
sons, chiefly, of tlie better sort of fanners; 
and such was tlie enthusiasm that was 
now excited on his bclialf, that James 
began.and with good reason, to tremidefor 
his throne. But Monmouth was essenli- 
aily unequal to the vast enterprise that he 
had undertaken. Tliough be had much of 
Ills father's personal courage, he had still 
more of his father's levity and love of 
mow and gaiety. At every town In which 
ie arrived he spent precious time in the 
'die coreinony of being proclaimed king. 
\nd thus frittered away the enthusiasm 
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and hopes of his owi: followers, while 
giving time to James to concentrate force 
enough to crush him at a blow. 2for did 
the error of Monmouth end here. I,ord 
Gray was the especial favourite of the duke, 
and was therefore deemed the Attest man to 
b© intrusted with the command of tlie 
insurgent cavalry; though it was well 
known that he was deflclent In judgement 
and strongly suspected that he was not 
overburdened with either courage or zeal 
Fletcher of Saltonn. a brave and direct^ 
though passionate and free-spoken man, 
strongly remonstrated with the duke upon 
this glaringly Impolitic appointment, and 
finding his remonstrances productive of 
no effect, retired from the expedition in 
disgust. Even the loss of this zealou.s 
ihougli stem friend did not move the duke, 
who continued his confidence to Gray,—to 
repent when repentance could be of no ’ 
avail. 

While Monmouth had been wasting verv 
precious time In these Idle mockeries of 
royal |>omp, James and his frietids had been 
far otherwise and more usefully employed. 
Six British regiments were recalled from 
Holland, and .3.ooo regulars, with a vast 
number of militia, were sent, under Faver- 
sham and Chtirchill, to attack tlie rebels. 
The royal force took up its position at 
Sedgemoor near Bridgewater. They were, 
or seemed to be, so carelessly posted, tliat 
Monmoutli determined to give them iJie 
attack. The flrst onset of the rebels was I 
so enthusiastic that the royal Infantry gave 
way. Slonniouth was rather strong in [ 
cavalry, and a single good charue of that 
force would now have decided the day In 
Ills favour. But Gray fully conQrmed all 
the suspicions of his cowardice, and, while 
all were loudly calling upon him to charge, 
he actually turned his horse’s head and del 
from the field, followed by the greater 
number of his men. Whatever were the 
l>revlous errors of the loya) commanders, 
they >njw amply atoned for them by the 
prompt and able manner in which they 
availed themselves of Monmouth's want of 
generalship and Gray’s want of manhood. 
The rebels were chargcil in flank again 
and again, and being utterly unaided by 
their cavalry, were thrown into complete 
and irretrievable disorder, after adesperate 
light of above three hours. It is due to 
the rebel troops to add, that the courage 
which they displa.ved was worthy of a better 
cause and better leaders. Rank after rank 
fell and died on the very spot on which 
they bad fouglit; but commanded as they 
were, val«'ur was tlirown awiiy and de¬ 
votion merely another term for destruc¬ 
tion. 

But tlie real horrors of this insurrection 
only )>egan when the l)atile was ended. 
Hundreds were slain in the pursuit; quar¬ 
ter, l>y the stem order of James, being in¬ 
variably refused. A special coniroisslon 
was also issued for the trial of all who 
were taken prisoners, and judge Jeffreys 
ami colonel Kirk, the latter a soldier of 
fiirtune who had served much among the 
Moors and become thoroughly l>rutali5ed, 
carried that commission into effect in a 
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maimer which has rendered tlicir names 
ctoriiaJly detestable. 

The terror which these brutally severe 
men inspired so quickened the zeal of the 
authorities, and afforded so much cn- 
couraffcmeut to informers, whether ac¬ 
tuated by hate or hire, that the prisons all 
over England, but especially in the western 
counties, were speedily filled with unfortu¬ 
nate people of botli sexes and of all ages. 
In some towns the prisoners were so nu¬ 
merous, that even tlie brutal ferocity of 
Jeffreys was wearied of trying in detail. 
Intimation was therefore given to great 
numbers of prisoners, that their only 
chance of mercy rested upon their pleading 
guilty; blit all tlie unfortunate wretches 
wlio were thus beguiled Into that plea were 
inst-antly and en mas.^e sentenced to death 
by Jeffreys, who took care, too, that tho 
sentence should speedily be executed. 

The fate of one venerable lady excited 
great remark and commiseration even in 
that terrible time of general dismay and 
widely-spread suffering. The lady In ques¬ 
tion, Mrs. Gaunt, a person of some fortune, j 
known loyalty, and excellent character, was I 
Induced by sheer humanity to give shelter j 
to one of the fugitives from Sedgemoor. 
It being understood that the slieltered 
would be pardoned on condition of giving 
cvidenco against those who had dared to 
shelter them, this base and ungrateful man 
Informed against his benefactress, who was 
Inliumanly sentenced to dcatli by Jeffreys, 
and actually executed. 

.Monmouth, whose rash enterprise and 
anjustiilalile ambition had caused so much 
confusion and bloodshed, rode from the 
fatal Held of Sedgemoor at so rapid a pace, 

' tliat at about twenty miles’ distance his 
horso fell dead beneath him. The duke 
liad now of all his numerous followers hut 
one left with him, a German noblemau. 
Monmouth being in a desolate part of the 
country, and at so considerable a distance 
from the scene of battle and bloodshed, 
entertained some hope that he miglit 
escape by means of disguise, and meeting 
with a poor shepherd, he gave the man 
some gold to exchange clothes with him. 
lie and his German friend now filled their 
pockets with field peas, and, provided only 
with this wretched food, proceeded, to¬ 
wards nightfall, to conceal themselves 
among the tall fern whicli grew rankly and : 
abundantly on the surrounding moors. i 
But the pursuers and avengers of blood 
were not so far distant as the misguided 1 
duke supposed. A party of liorse, liaving 
followed closely in his track, came up i 
with the peasant wiili whom ho had ex- i 
changed clothes, and from this man’s 1 
information the duke was speedily dis- i 
covered and dragged from liis hiding-place f 
His miserable plight and the horrors of tho 1 
fate that he but too correctly anticipated, i 
had now so completely unmanned him, that 1 
he burst into an agony of tears, and in the t 

most humble manner implored his captors v 
to allow him to escape. But the reward c 
offered for his apiirehension was too ? 
tempting, and the dread of tlie king’sanger .n 
too great, to bo overcome by tlie unliappy i 


s captive’s solicitations, and lie was hurried 
to prison. Even now his clinging to life 
B prevailed over the manifest dictates oj 
c common sense, and from his prison he sent 

- letter after letter to the king, filled with 
;- the mo.st abject entreaties to be allowed to 
I live. Tlie natural character of James and 
i the stern severity with which he liad 

- punished the rebellion of the meaner 
. offenders, might have w'arned Monmoutli 

- that these degrading submissions would 
f .avail him notliing. But, in fact, his own 
. absurdly offensive manner during his brief 
i period of apparent prosperity would have 
^ steeled the heart of a far more iilacable 
; sovere^n than James. Monmoutli's pro- 
> clamatious had not stopped at callingupon 
! the people of England to rebel against 
I tlicir undoubtedly rightful sovereign; they 

I had ill a manner, which would have been 
revolting if the very excess of its virulence 
had not rendered it absurd, vilified the jier- 
sonal character of James ; and wliilc thus 
offending liim as a man, had at the same 
time offered him the still more uiipardoii- 
able offence of attacking liis religion. 
James liad none of tlie magnanimity wiiich 
in these circumstances of personal affront 
would have found an argument for p.irdon- 
Ing the treason, in order to avoid even tlic 
appearance of punishing the personality: 
and from the moment th.it Monmoutli 
was captured, liis fate was Irrevocably 
sealed. 

B.id as Monmouth’s conduct Ind been, it 
Is not witlioiit contempt that we read iJiat 
James, thougli determined not to spare him, 
allowed him to hope for mercy, and even 
fcTinted him .in interview. Admitted to 
the presence of the king, Monmouth was 
weak enough to renew in person tlie 
abject submissions and solicit-illons by 
which he h.id already degraded himself in 
\miing. As he knelt and implored his life. 
James sternly handed him a paper. It 
contained an admission of his illegitimacy, 
and of till* utter f.ilsebood of the report 
tliat Lucy Waters liad ever been married 
to Charles 11. Moumouth signed the p.iiicr 
and J.imes then coldly told him th.it his 
repeated treasons rendered pardon altoge¬ 
ther out of the question. The duke now at 
length perceived that hope w.is at an end, 
rose from his supplicant posture, and left 
the apartment with an assumed firmness in 
his step and an assumed scorn In bis couu- 
tcnancc. 

When led to the sc.iffold Monmouth be¬ 
haved with a degree of fortitudethat could 
scarcely have been anticipated from his 
previous abjectness. Having le.irned that 
the executioner was the same who had bo 
headed lord William Russell, and who had 
put that noblemau to much agony, the duke 
gave the man some money, and good- 
humouredly warned him to be more expert 
his business on the present occasion 
The warning had an effect exactly oppo.siie 
to what Monmouth intended. Tlie man 
was so confused, th.it at the first blow he 
only wounded that sufferer’s neck; and 
Monmouth, bleeding ami ghastly with paiu 
and terror, raided liis head from the block. 
Uis look of agony ^ti]| farther unnerved 
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the man, who made two more ineffectual 
ecrokee, then threw down the axe In despair 
and disgust. The reproarhes and threats 
of the sheriff, however, caused him to 
resume his revolting task, which at two 
strokes more he completed, and James, 
duke of Monmouth, was a corpse. Mon* 
mouth was popular, and therefore his fate 
was deemed hard. But his treason was 
wholly unjuscillable, his pretended claim 
to the crown absurdly groundless; and 
pity is far less due to his memory than 
to that of the unfortunate people whom 
ho deluded into treason by his rashness, 
and delivered to the gallows by his In¬ 
capacity and obstinacy. Saying nothing 
of the vast numbers who fell In actual flght 
or III the subsequent pursuit, for their fate 
was at the least, comparatively, enviable, 
upwards of twenty were hanged by the 
military; and Jeffreys hanged eighty at 
Dorchester, and two hundred and fifty at 
Taunton, Wells, and Exeter. At other 
places still farther victims were made: 
and whipping, imprisoiinient, or ruinous 
flues were Inflicted upon hundreds In every 
. part of the kingdom. And all this misery, 
let U3 not forget, arose out of the rebellion 
and the fravidulent as well as absurd pre¬ 
tensions of the duko of Monmouth. 

As though the civil dissensions of the 
kingdom had not been sufhciently Injurious, 
the most furious animosities existed on the 
score of religion. The more Janies dis¬ 
played his bigotry and his zeal for the re¬ 
establishment, nr, at tlie least, the great 
cncxjumgcinent and preference of popery, 
the more zealously was ho opposed by the 
popular proacluTS, who lost no opportunity 
of Impressing ujam the people adeep sense 
of the evils which they might anticipate 
from a return to the papal system. The 
terrors and llie blandlsliinenls which the 
king by turns employed caused many per¬ 
sons of lax conscience to affect to be con¬ 
verted to papacy. Dr. Sharpe, a protestant 
clergyman of London, distinguished him¬ 
self by the just severity with which he de¬ 
nounced these time-servers. His majesty 
was so much annoyed and enraged at the 
doctor's sermons, that he Issued an order to 
the bishop of London to suspend Sharpe 
from his clerical functions until farther 
notice. The bishop very properly refused 
to comply with this arbitrary and unconsti¬ 
tutional order. Tho king then determined 
to Include tho bishop in his punishment, 
and Issued an ecclesiastical cominission, 
giving to the seven persons to whom it was 
directed an unlimited power in matters c!e- 
rlcal. Before the commissioners thus au¬ 
thorised both tho bishop and Dr. Sharpe 
were summoned, and sentenced to be sus¬ 
pended during tlie king’s pleasure. 

Though a bigot, James was undoubtedly 
a sincere one. He readily believed that all 
argument would end In favour of popery, 
and that all sincere and teachable spirits 
would become papists if full latitude were 
given to teaching. 

In this belief he now determined on a 
universal Indulgence of cfinscience, and a 
formal declaration Informed the people that 
.11 oeri.'iriea rIhuiUI have full ludulgence. 


and that nonconformity was no longe? s 
crime. He again, too, sent a message (o 
Romo offering to reconcile hts people to the 
papal power. But the earl of Castlemaln, 
who was DOW employed, met with no more 
success chan Coirl bad met with at an 
earlier period of the king’s reign. The 
pope understood governing better than 
James, and better understood the actual 
temper of the English people. He knew 
that much might, with the aid of time, be 
dune In the way of undermining the sup¬ 
ports of the protestant church; while the 
rash and arbitrary measures of James were 
calculated only to awaken the people to 
watchfulness and Inspire them with a spi¬ 
rit of resistance. 

Not even Rome could discourage James 
from prosecuting his rash measures. He 
encouraged the jesuits to erect colleges in 
various parts of the country; the catholic 
worship was celebnited not only openly but 
ostentatiously: and four catliolic bishops, 
after having been publicly consecrated in 
Che king’s chapel, were sent to exercise their 
functions of vicars apostolical throughout 
the kingdom. 

But the king was not unopposed. He 
recommended father Francis, a benedlo- 
line monk, to tho university of Cambridge, 
for the degree of master of arts. The 
university replied by a petition, in which 
they prayed the king to excuse them upon 
the ground of the father’s religion. An en¬ 
deavour was then made to terrify the uni¬ 
versity by summoning the vice-chancellor 
before the high commission court; hut 
both that functionary and his university 
were firm, and father Francis was refused 
his degrees. 

The sister university of Oxford displayed 
tho like conscientl<ms and determined spi¬ 
rit. Tlie presidency of Magdalen college 
hccoming vacant, the king recommended 
for tliat lucrative and honourable situation 
a Dr. Farmer, who w;is a new and merely 
ilme-servIng convert to papacy, and who, 
in other respects,was by u*) means the sort 
t)f character who would do honour to so 
I liigb a preferment. The fellows respect- 
I fully but Arnily refused to obey the king’s 
mandate for the election of this man, and 
James showed his seii.<e of the refusal by 
ejecting all but two of them from their fel¬ 
lowships. 

A.D. 1088.—An Incre.aslng disaffection to 
the king was the Inevitable consequence of 
his perseverance In this arbitrary course. 
But heedless alike of the murmurs of his 
own subjects and of the probable effect of 
those murmurs upon the miuds of foreign 
princes, James Issued a second declaration 
of liberty of conscience. As If to add in¬ 
sult to this evident blow at the established 
Church, James ordered that this second de- 
cJanition should be read by all clergymen 
at the conclusion of divine service. Tho 
dignitaries of the church of England now 
c«msidered that farther endurance would 
1 argue rather lukewarmness for the church 
i or gross personal timidity, than due re- 
' sppct to the sovereign, and they deten 
mined flnnly, tliough icinpciately, to reals* 
at this point. 
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I j^fcnrdlngly Sancroft, archbishop of Can- niatle to hurl James fn)Tn a throne which he 
(rrbury, Lloyd, bishop of St. Asiph, Keiin, had so sigiudly proved himself unworthy to 
bishop of Bath and Wells, Turner, bishop till. 

of Kly Lake, bishop of Chichester. Whil^, Mary,eldest daughierof James, was mar- 
bishop’of reterborougli. and Trclawney, ried to William, prince of Orange, who wa.s 
' blsUoi* of Bristol, drew up a respectful mo- at once the subtle and profound iiolliiclan 
' mortal to the king, In which they stated and the accomplished and tried soldier. 

I iliat their conscientious respect to the pro- To this aide and protestant prince the inal- 
' testant rellglonas by lawcstabllshed would contonts of England, who now, through 
not allow them ami their clergy to yield James’s Incurable infatuation, Included all 
obedience to his nniiidate. The king treated that was be.st and most honourable as well 
this petition assomething approadiingtoa as most Influential of the nation, tunied 
treasonable denial of his rights. The arch- their eyes for deliverance. He had long 
blaljopsand blslio|>s were summoned l»eforc been aware of the discontents that existed 
Idm at the council, and he sternly asked in England, but kept up an appearance of 
them If they ventured to avow ilieir petl- perfect amity witlj tlie king, and even in 
tlon. Tlie question remained for some his correspondence with tlie leading men of 
time unanswered ;but at Icngtlj theprelates tlie opposition warily avoided committing 
rci>lled in the afllmiative, and were Imnie- himself too far, and aiTectod to dissuade 
diaiely, on their declining to give ball, com- them from proccedingtoextremitiesngainst 
mltted to the Tower on the charge of their sovereign. But tlie ferment occa 
having uttered a seditious libel. sinned by the affair of the bishops encou- 

On the twenty-ninth of June In this year raged him to throw off the mask ; he had 
the trial of tlio bishops took place; and as long lieen making preparations for such a 
it was evident that in defending the church crisis, and he now resolved to act. He had 
the prelates were also, and at a most lin- his preparations so complete, Indeed, that 
portaiit crisis, boldly standing forward as In a short time after the acquittal of the 
the champions of the whole nation, the pro- bishops, he dropi)ed down the canals and 
ceediiigs were watched with a most intense rivers from Nimeguen with a well-stored 
Interest by men of every rank, and, save a fleet of five liundred vessels and an anny of 
few bigoted or interested papists, by men of upwards of fourteen thousand men. As all 
every sliade of religious opinion. The law- William's preparations had been made on 
yers on either side e-xerted themselves pretext of an intended Invasion of Franco, 
greatly and ably; and two of the judges, he actually landed in England, at Torbay, 
Powel and Holloway, plainly declared their without having excited the slightest alarm 
n|)inion to be in favour of the bishops, in tlie mind of James. 

The jury, however, even now had grave William now marched his .army to Exo¬ 
doubts,and reniained In deliboratlonduring feraml issued proclamations, in which he 
the entire night. On the following morn- invited the people to aid him in delivering 
Ing Westminster-hall was literally crowded them from the tyranny under which they 
with spectators anxious to know the result, groaned ; hut such a deep and general terror 
and when the jury appeared and returned had been struck into that neighbourhood 
a verdict of * Not guilty,' a mighty cheer by the a^'ful scenes that had followed the 
arose within the hall, was taken up by the affair of Monmouth, that even the numcr- 
crowds outside, and passed from street to ous and well-appointed force of William en- 
street, from town to countr>', and from vil- couraged hut few volunteers to join him 
lago to village. James was at the time Ten days elapsed, and William, contrasting 
dining with lord Faversham in the camp at the apathy of the people witli tlie enthusi- 
Hotinslow, ten miles from London. The astic invitations he had received from many 
I cheers of the people rc.aclied even to this of the loading men of the c«>untry, began 
distance, and were re-echoed hyihcs.-ildlcrs to despair, and even to consult with his of- 
with a heartiness ana lotidncs.s that ac- fleers oti the propriety of relmbarking, and 
tuiillyalarmodJatnes, who eagerly enquired leaving so faithless a gentry and so apa- 
wliat that jioise could mean. thetic a populace to endure the miseries 

* It Is nothing, sire,' rejilied one of the which they dared not rise against. But at 
attendants, 'but the soldiers shoutiug at this critical moment he was joined by some 
tliear4julttal of the bishops.' men of great Inllucnce and note; hisarri- 

‘And do you call that nothing!' replied val and his force bcc.ame generally known, 
James: ‘but it shall be all the worse for and multitudes of all ninks now declared 
them all.’ iu his favour. 

The shouts of the soldiers at the failure The movement once commenced, the ro¬ 
of James’s arbitrary attemjg against the volution wa.s virtually accomplished. Even 
bishops was, indeed, an ominous sign of themostfavouredandconfldentialservaiits 
the times. His efforts for Rome had been of James now abandoned him ; and wbat- 
repudiated and discouraged by Rome; and ever might have been the faults of the un- 
now even his very soldler>', upon whom fortunate king, it is impossible not to feel 
alone he could rely for strength, testified deep disgust at the unnatural and ungraie- 
their sympathy with the popular cause, ful conduct of some of those who now 
But the infatuated monarch did not even coldly abandoned him in the moment of 
yet know the full extent of hisperll. Many his dce[>est perplexity and need. Lord 
of the leading men of the kingdom were in Churchill, for instance, afterwards duke of 
close though cautious correspondence with Marlborough, and undoubtedly one of the 
a foreign potentate, and the most e.xiensive greatest generals England has ever possess- 
and formidable preparations were being] ed, acted upon this uceAslon witli a most 
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BcanUalous ingratitude. Originally only a 
page in the royal householdi he hod by the 
king’s favour been raised to high command 
and lucrative honours. But now when his 
talents and his sword were most needed by 
the king, he not only deserted him, but also 
iuQuenced several other leading characters 
to desert with him, including the duke of 
Grafton, an illegitimate son of Charles II. 

But the most shameful dcsertlou, and 
that which the most dec]>ly pained and dis< 
gusted the unfortunate king, wus that of 
the princess Anne, who hud ever been bis 
most favoured and, seemingly, his most 
attached daughter. But this illustrious 
lady, and her husband the prince of Den¬ 
mark, now joined the rest in deserting tho 
king, who in his too tardy sense of his help¬ 
less situation passionately ex.claimed, *Oud 
help me I Kveu my owu children desert 
me now.' 

Unable to rely upon bis troops, seeing 
only enraged enemies among all ranks of 
his subjects, and so deserted by Ills court 
that he had scarcely the necessary personal 
attendance, he sent tho queen, who had 
recently been couQned of a son, over to Ca¬ 
lais; and then, with only one attendant, sir 
Edward Hales, a new convert to popery, 
whoso fldclity to liis unhappy master can¬ 
not be too highly applauded, he secretly 
left London, intending to follow tho queen 
to Fnuice. He was recognised and stop¬ 
ped by Che mob, but being conQiicd at 
Uochestcr he was so carelessly guarded 
that he was able—probably from secret 
orders given by William, whom his deten¬ 
tion would have embarrassed—to escape 
witli his natural sun the duke of Berwick, 
and they arrived s.'ifcly in Franco. He was 
well received by the French court, and en¬ 
couraged to persevere In the intention he 
possessed of at least making an endeavour 
to rcconguer his kingdom. 

But that kingdom had Anally rejected 
him, and was even at that moiucnt engaged 
In discussing the means of erecting a se¬ 
cure and free government upon the riuns 
of his most unwise, gratuitous, and absurd 
despotism. 

CHAPTER LVI. 

The Reign o/William III. 

A. P. 1689.—The most Influential members 
of both hotises of parliament, tlie privy 
council, with the archbishop of Canterbury, 
the lord mayor, and other leading men, 
now debated upon the course that ought to 
bo taken. King James was alive; ho had 
not formally resigned his throne; no actual 
hostilities had taken place between him 
and his people, nor had he by arras or by 
law boon formally deposed. But he had 
fled from his kingdom at the mere appear¬ 
ance of an Invader, and on the mere, Ijow- 
ever well-founded, assumption of the hos¬ 
tility of his people and their concert with 
the Invading power. A cle.arer case of con¬ 
structive abdication It would not be easy 
to conceive, and both houses of parliament 
at <mcc proceeded to vote that tlic king had 
abdicated. 

But another and more difllcult point now 


remained lor consideration. Taking the 
king’s abdication to be undisputed —who 
was to succeed him t Could he, because 
weary of the throne or unable to maintain 
himself upon It. cut ojT entail 0 / the 
throne t His queen was recently delivered 
of a son ; that son, by the well-known En¬ 
glish law of succession, had right of inherit¬ 
ance prior to the princesses; ought he not, 
then, to be made king, and a regency ap- 
pointedt But, if so, would not the pater¬ 
nity of James enable him to continue his 
despotism through his son when the latter 
should attain bis majority ? The point was 
a roost Important one, and as difflcnlt of 
solution as It was important; but we have 
ever been of opinion that the leading states¬ 
men of that day decided ujmn It very much 
in the spirit of the son of Philip, who cut 
the Gordian knot which he found himself 
unable to untie. The revolution was un¬ 
doubtedly a necessary one, for James’s ty¬ 
ranny was great and insensate ; and It was 
a glorious one, inasmuch os It was accom¬ 
plished without bloodshed. But these con¬ 
siderations, important as they are, must 
not prevent us from denouncing the In¬ 
justice with which the le-ading men of En¬ 
gland, finding themselves in great and 
grievous difllcuUy how to reconcile tlieir 
own liberties and the rights of the infant 
sou of tlie abdicated king, pronounced that 
son supposUiliousl The most ridiculous 
tales were told and credited; it wvis even 
averred that the queen had never been 
prcgu.ant at all, but that the child wim was 
now pronounced supposititious had been 
ciinvcyed to the apartments of the queen 
from those of its real mother In a warming 
pan I But wiieu men have determined upon 
injustice any pretext will seire their turn. 
The yoimg prince, then, was pronounced 
illegitimate, and the throne being vacant, 
it was then proposed to raise the princess 
of Orange, James's eldest daughter, to the 
throue as herhereditaryrlght. Bxit to this 
course there was an Insuperable and unex¬ 
pected obstacle. Tlie high and stern ambi¬ 
tion of the prince of Orange forbade him, 
in his own coarse but expressive phrase, 
' to accept of a kingdom which he was to 
hold only by his wife's apron strings.' He 
would cither have the crown conferred 
upon himself, or he would return to his own 
country and leave the English to settle 
their own difficulties as they best might; 
and accordingly the crown was settled upon 
William and Mary and their heirs, the ad¬ 
ministration of affairs being vested in 
William alone. 

Though the declaration of toleration Is¬ 
sued by James had given such deep and 
general offence, it had done so only as It 
indicated the desire of James to deprive 
both the church of England and the dis¬ 
senter of security from the inroads of pa¬ 
pacy. Presuming from thisfact that tolera¬ 
tion would not in itself be disagreeable to 
the nation, William commenced his reign 
by an attempt tn repeal the laws that com¬ 
manded uniformity of worship. But the 
English, as has well been remarked, were 
‘ more ready to examine the commands of 
their superiors than to obey theni:’ and 
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william, nithouph looked upon ns the de- 
ll\ercr of the nation, could only so far suc¬ 
ceed in this design, as to procure toleration 
for such dissenters as should hold no pri¬ 
vate conventicles and should take the oaths 
of allegiance. 

The attention of William, however, was 
very speedily called from the regulation of 
his new kingdom to the mea.sures necessary 
for its preservation. James, as we have 
Mid was received in France with great 
friendship; and Ireland, mainly catholic, 
ciill remained true to him. Having assem- 
i.led all the force he could, tliereforc,.Iamcs 

determined to make Ireland his point (fap- 
tmi and, embarking at Brest, he landed at 
the port of Kinsale on May 22,1669. Here 
even'thing tended to fiaitcr his hopes. 
His progress to Dublin was a sort of 
triumph. Tyrconnel, the lord-llcutenaut, 
received him with loyal warmth and 
respect; the old army was not merely 
faithful but zealous, and was very easily 
Increased by new levies to the imposing 
force of forty thousand men. 

Rome few towns In Ireland.being chiefly 
Inhabited by protestants, had dcciared for 
king William, and among these was Derry, 
or Londonderry, and to this town James 
at once proceeded to lay siege. The mili¬ 
tary authorities would probably have been 
glad to have delivered the place up to their 
lawful sovereign : hut a clergyman, Mr. 
George Walker, placed himself at the head 
of the protestant Inhabitants of the tomi, 
and worked Qp their minds to such a idtrh 
of enthusiasm, that they resolved to hold 
out the place, until it should be relieved by 
William, or perish in the attempt. The 
enthusiasm spread to the very lowest and 
weakest of the population : and though 
famine and fever made fearful nivages, and 
such loathsome objects as cals and rats 
became coveted for food, the besieged 
still held out. This devotion was at lengtli 
rewarded. A store-ship, heavily laden 
with provision, broke the boom which Itad 
been laid across the river, and the faiuisli- 
ed Inhabitants of Derry received at once 
an abundant supply of provisions and a 
most welcoraeaddition to their garrison of 
hale and fre^ men. James during this 
obstinate siege had lost nine thousand 
of his troops, and as the aid now thrown 
Into the town rendered Ills success more 
unlikely than ever, lie withdrew his 
army in the night, and prepared to meet 
William, who in person was about to attack 
him. 

A,D. 1690.— The hostile armies came In 
sight of each other upon the opposite sides 
of the river Boyne, which might easily have 
been forded but for ditches and old houses 
which rendered the banks defensible. To 
this facility of amliush, in fact, the life of 
William very nearly became a sacriflee. 
As he rode out along his lines to recon¬ 
noitre his opponents and determine upon 
his plan of battle, a cannon was secretly 
pointed at him, and fired with such good 
aim that he was wounded in the slioul- 
der, several of bis staff being killed by his 
side. 

On the following moruing William com¬ 


menced operations by cannonading the 
masking houses from which lie had suffered 
so much annoyance, and then he led over 
his army In three divisions. They crossed 
tlic river without any considerable loss, 
formed in good order on tlio opposite side 
and an obstinate liattle ensued. The Irish, 
as well as their French and Swiss allies, 
fought well aJid zealously, but they were 
Inferior in cavalry; and ihefiirinuscharges 
of William’s cavalry, led on by him.eelf, at 
length caused the Irish to retreat, and the 
merely mercenary' Swiss and French very 
speedily followed. Perhaps the victory 
thus gained by William was in no slight 
degree owing to the fact of his having 
personally led on his troops, who thus 
were Inspired with a zeal and courage 
which James should have lent to his trooi>s 
by a similar personal devotion and daring. 
But though James's i>ersonal courage was 
beyond all question, and had been signally 
shown during the Dutch war in the reign of 
his brother, he on tiiis occasion allowed the 
prudence of the sovereign to outweigh the 
impulses of the soldier. Posted on the 
liiil of Dunniore, whicli commanded the 
scene of action, he gazed upon the eventful 
battle without oven detaching ;i squadron 
of the horse which surrounded him to aid 
In reiuilsing tlie terrible cavalry ciiargcs of 
William. Tiie defeat of the Irish army was 
as complete as might have been anticipated 
I from this very opi)osite conduct of the op- 
' positig leaders. Of James's troops nearly 
fifteen hundred wore killed and wounded, 
while William lost barely a third ot 
that number. But he sustained a heavy 
loss Indeed In the death of tlie brave and 
able dnke of Schomberg, who was shot 
as he crossed the river, cheering on his 
men. 

A.D. 1691. —Disa.strous as the battle of 
the Boyne had proved to James, it did not 
altogether destroy his hopes. By great 
e.tcrtions, he got an army again into condi¬ 
tion for service, and it was now committed 
to the leadership of General St. Ruth.atnan 
of known gallantry and conduct. This 
army was met by that of the English at 
Aughrim ; and the boggy nature of the 
ground In which St. Ruth had taken up an 
admirable position enabled him to rcjmlse 
ilie English with great loss In severtl 
charges. But the English, tliough galled 
and weakened, returned to the rliargc witli 
inllexlble resolution, and St. Ruth being 
killed by a c.annon-hall, his men fell into 
disorder, and retreated fi> Limerick with 
the loss of upwards of five thou>and of 
theirnnmber. 

William now proceeded to besiege Lime 
rick, the garrison of which city, aided by 
the troops who had escaped from* Aughrim, 
made a gallant and obstinate defence ; but 
the English gjiined ground so nipidiy that, 
to avoid the hnrrons which must have re¬ 
sulted from the place being taken )>y as- 
snnlt, the Irish leaders demanded a parley. 
William w,is neither bigoted nor cruel, and 
he offered no olijectinn to the terms on 
which the garrison propose<l to surrender. 
Tliose terms were, that the catholics of 
Ireland sbonld have that freedom of religion 
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which they Imd enjoyed under Chnries II., 
and that all Irish persons should be at 
liberty to remove with their families and 
property to any part of the world, except¬ 
ing England and Scotland. Above fourteen 
thousand availed themselves of this latter 
stipulation, and were conveyed to France 
at the expense of the English govern- 
tuont. 

A.D. 1602.—William aspired to the distinc¬ 
tion of being head of the protestaut Interest 
in Europe: hence the country was almost 
perpetually engaged In continental w.ars ; 
and If It were not absolutely necessary to 
throw the energies of the English nation 
Into the scale. It suited the king's warlike 
disposition 1 for though he was by no means 
uniformly successful at the head of his 
troops, he possessed the necessary courage 
and fortitude, and was beyond all doubt a 
superior military commander. We shall 
not, however, enter the arena of his war¬ 
like achievements, as general of the allied 
armies, in the long and arduous struggle 
against the power and restless ambition of 
Louis XIV., but keep our attention fixed 
on those matters which more exclusively 
refer to England. Among tlicsc was the 
celebrated vlctorj* off La Hogue gained by 
the English and Dutch fleets, over the 
French. Tho latter consisted of slxty- 
three ships, and the confederate fleet of 
nluety-ninei but scarce one half could 
como to an engagement. The French fleet 
was entirely defeated, and driven to their 
own coast; and at La Hogue and other 
places, no less than twenty-one of their 
largest men-of-war were destroyed, within 
two or three days after the battle. Among 
the rest, the Freucb admiral’s ehip, the 
lilsiug Sim, was set on lire, within sight of 
the army that was to have made a descent 
upon England. Hot a single ship was lost 
on the part of the English. At tliis time 
William was In Holland : but as soon as the 
fleet arrived at Spithe.ad, the queen sent 
30,0001. to be distributed among the sai¬ 
lors. and gold medals for the ofllcers, in 
nckn<»wledgin<.nt for this splendid aud 
timely victor)'. 

With the celebrated treaty of Limerick 
perished the last hope of James t*) regain 
htn English dotiilnlun by the aid of Ireland. 
Tlje king of France allowed him a consi¬ 
derable pension, and his daughter aud Eng¬ 
lish friends occasionally aided him to a con¬ 
siderable amonnt. He passed bis time In 
study, in charity, and In religious dotles; 
and even the poor monks of LaTrappe, to 
whom ho paid frequent visits, confessed 
themselves edified by the mildness of his 
manners and the humility of his senti¬ 
ments. We especially dwell upon this be¬ 
haviour of Jamc.s, not on ly because It shows 
In a Btrotig point of view how bad a king a 
good man may be; in other words, how 
much of a peculiar ability must be added 
to tlie greatest and best virtues of a private 
man to prevent a king from failing, to his 
own and his people's vast Injury, in the ful¬ 
filment of the duties of the throne, but also 
because It goes to refute a cruel cjilumny 
which but too many historians have joined 
In perpetuating upon the meniory of James. 


Excited as men’s minds were by the re> 
volution, what could be more probable than 
that bigoted and Ignorant ^mlrers of the 
expelled James should resort to any means, 
however wicked, to assail William upon 
what they, as being still loyal to the absent 
king, must have viewedas a guiltily usurped 
throne? The dastardly crime of assassi¬ 
nation was resorted to against William; 
and the attempt has, without adequate 
proof, been attributed to the suggestion 
of James. But, whether as man or mon¬ 
arch, the general character of his life is 
opposed to the probability of this vile Im¬ 
putation.* Even lu his earlier days he 
would have resorted to open force, not to 
dastardly treachery. And after the treaty 
of Limerick bad deprived him of all reason¬ 
able hope of recovering bis kingdom, bis 
mind evidently became Impressed with a 
deep sense of the worthlessness of worldly 
prosperity and greatness. He bcc.'ime more 
a monk in spirit than many were who wore 
tho monkish cowl; and so far, we think, 
was he from being witling to remove his 
successful rival by the hand of the assassin, 
that it may be doubtfv\l whether he did not 
deem the greatness of that rival far more 
In the light of a curse than In that of a 
blessing. 

James survived the extinction of his 
kingly liopes rather more than seven years. 
His ascetic way of life, acting upon a 
frame much enfeebled by previous strug¬ 
gles and chagrins, threw him into a pain¬ 
ful and tedious disease, and he died on 
the IGth of September, 1700: his last mo¬ 
ments being spent in enjuining his son to 
prefer religion to all worldly advantages, 
however alluring. At his own especial re¬ 
quest, made just before his death, James 
was interred, without any attempt at fune¬ 
real pomp, lu the church of the English 
Benedictines at Paris. 

A.D. 1697. —In our desire to trace the 
royal exile James to ttie very close of his 
eventful and unfortunate career, we have 
somewimt outstepped the cbruuologlcal 
march of our history. 

Though an able politician, and though, 
at Che cumiiiencemcnt of his reign, sulhci- 
cutiy well inclined to use and preserve so 
muclJ prcrog.atlvc as could belong to tlie 
elected monarch of a people who had re¬ 
cently bclicadcd oue sovereign and driven 
another into exile, William ver)' soon grew 
weary of disputing with his cabinet. In 
truth, merely domestic politics were not 
WUliam’s forte. He had the mind and the 
expansive gaze of an emperor rather than 
the minute views of a kiug, and was calcu¬ 
lated rather to rule nations than to watch 
over the comparatively small liffairs of a 
single state. He saw how inucli the vast 
power of France required, for Die welfare 
of Europe, to be kejit In check; and he 
gladly, therefore, allowed his ministers to 
infringe upon his prerogative as to Eng- 


• The extent to vhleh Jame* was coneeroed 
In conipirfteic* agaiJiit the life of William 111- 
li fully tiiscuisetl hy ilnllam, ConslituUouw 
History of vh. xt. 
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land on condition of their affording him called the Augustan period of literature; 
the means of regulating the disturbed ba- so true It is that the ferocious Instincts of 
lance of power In Europe. The history of mankind reslsteventbesofteiilnglnfluence 
his reign may be sumtned up lii two words of letters. For war at that period Eng 
— war and funding. Aided by the real and land had nojie of that real necessity, that 
original genlusof Burnet, bishop of S.arum, Impulse of self-preservation as to cither the 
William C4)ntrlved that means of anticlpat- present or the future, without which wai 
lug the taxes, of mortgaging the means of Is little, if at all, better than wholesale and 
the nation, which In creating the national Jegitimatlscd murder; hut haired of the 
debt has doubtless led to much evil, but French nation continued In full force, al- 
whlch lias also been the means of carrying though the power of the French to be mls- 
England triumphantly through struggles chievous was already very greatly curtail- 
under which it otherwise must have sunk, ed; and the Dutch and (jernians not only 
and to a pitch of wealth and greatness to Joined England, but actually declared war 
which otherwise It could never have as- against France on the very same day. 
pired. The treaty of Ilyswyck at length Though such a combination of powers was 
put an end to the sanguinary and expen- strung enough to portend danger even to 
sive war with France. It has been ol)- the wealthy and warlike France, the French 
served that the only beneflt secured to king received the news without any apjia- 
England by that treaty was the formal re- rent feeling, except tliat of mortlllcatlon 
cognition of William’s sovereignty by tlie that the Dutch should venture to be hostile 
French king. But It should not be for- to him; and this feeling he ex pressed by say 
gotten that England, In common with all Ing that'as for those pedlars, the Dutch, 
the rest of Europe, was served and s.aved they should be dearly tauglit to repent 
by the check given to the power and the thoir Impertinent presumption In declaring 
ovenvccniiigamhitlon of France. war against a king whose jiower they had 

With w.ar the king's life may almost be formerly felt as well as dreaded.’ 
said to have terminated. Fnim boyh«iod Of the campaigns that followed this de- 
he had been of a feeble constitution, and claratUm of war we shall not even attempt 
long Inquietude of mind and exposure of to give the details. Even where the Ids- 
body bad now completely exhausted him. lorinn's pages have no limit but hl.s own 
Being thrown fnnn his horse he fractured will, there is, probably, no portion of his 
his collar-bone. It was set, but he Insisted labour less useful to his readers than his 
upon being carried to his favourite rcsi- minute account of battles, sieges, marches, 
dence, Kensington palace. The motion of and counter-marches, which must he un- 
the carriage disunited the fractured hone. Intelligible to all except military readers, 
and the pain and Irritation caused fever without the aid of maps so expensive that 
anddlarrh«»a,whIch,InsplteofallthatBld- few readers can comiimnd them. But In 
loennd otlier skilful surgeons could devise, the present rase such details, besides being 
terminated the king's life. In the thirteenth beyond the limits of our pages, are really 
year of Ills reign and the flfty-second of his uiinecessarj-. Blenheim, Ilamllles, Oude- 
age. Even In his last moments the ‘ rul- iiardo. and Malpla<juet, were victories as i 
ing passion' was strong within him, and useless as they were costly and decisive; 
only two d.ays before his death he held a they gratified the splendid ambition and 
long and anxiaus conference on the state the sordid avarice of Marlborough, but to 
of Europe with the carl of Albemarle, who England they were utterly unproductive of 
had brought some iruportaut lutelllgeuce solid beueilt. 

from Hollaud. It Is a singular fact, and one not very cre- 

ditable to the nation, that whiie enormous 
CTIAPTEB LTII. treasure was wasted in sanguinary and 

The Jteiffn 0/Anne. useless victories, and the most uniioutided 

_ T»T . applause was bestowed upon the victors, 

^D. h02.--WiLLiA3r III. having survived one of the most important and si>lendld 
his wife, by whom he left no issue, Anne, cjuiquests ever iimdc for England Was re- 
second daughter of dames II., married warded not merely by neglect, but by a(>- 
to prince George of Denmark, ascended solute and cruel In^ilt. We mean the 
the throne amidst a general satisfaction capture of (Bbniltar by sir George Rooke 
which one might reasonably have expected Sir Clondesley Shovel and sir George 
to be neatly checked by tlio rtMnenibraiiro Unokc had bccMi sent out to watch a 
of her extnioruinary and unnatural treat- which the French were known to hecnuli>- 
father in the darkest hour of ping at Brest, and sir George w.as farther 
hlsdlstress. ^ , ordered to convoy srimc tnhsnort shli>s to 

Amie at the time of her accession was Barcelona, where the prince of Hesse made 


, ,,, tennlncd upon .attackitig GibraUar,'’Vhen 

One of the first acts of the queen was to in the possession of the Spaniards who 
send a mess.age to the house of commons dcemingltimpregnahlebyitsownstrength’ 
announcing her Intention of declaring war kept It but Inconsldemblv garrls.med ^ 
against France; and this intention was In truth, the sltu.-itbJii of Gil)niltar is 

"'fH '<*^<1 the Spaniards 

thertlgn of this queen has been very truly liitoaimverweciiiiigoi)lnloiiofitsstrengrh; 
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the town stnndlni; upon a tongue of land 
which Ib defended on every side but that 
nearest to the Spanish territory by au In- 
accessible rock. Upon tliat side the prince 
of Hesse landed eighteen hundred men, 
and proceeded to summon the garrison. 
Tlio governor paid no attention to this 
summons, and on the following day the 
fleet commenced n warm cannonading, by 
which tbo defenders of the south mole 
head were driven from their post. Caiv 
tains Hicks and Jumper now led a nu¬ 
merous party, sword in liaiid. Into tlie lor- 
tlflcations, hut they h.ad scarcely lauded 
when the Spaniards sprung a mine, by 
which two lieutenants and a hundred men 
wero killed and wounded. The remainder, 
gallantly headed by the captains named 
above, maintained their post in spite of the 
hoirlblo explosion wliich h.id so fearfully 
thinned their numbers, and tlic rest of the 
seamen being now handed by captain 
I Whitaker, the mule and the town were 
! taken by storm. Wheu it is considered 
that Gibraltar has been of Immense im¬ 
portance to England ever since, both in 
protecting our Mt'diterriincun trade and 
serving as an uutnttiiig and sheltering port 
for our navies dcstiued to annoy an enemy. 
It seems incredible, but is, unfortunately, 
only too true, that parliament and the mi¬ 
nistry, BO lavish of rewards and pnlse to 
the costly and useless services performed 
elsewhere, refused sir George Rooke even 
the format honour of .a vote of thanks, and 
liu was shortly afterwards displaced from 
hlB command. 

I'lilllp IV., grandson of Louis XIV, of 
France, having been nominated king of 
S|)aln by ttie will of tlic late king, was 
placed upon the throne; and as he was aj>- 
parently agreeable to the majority of his 
subjects, and, besides, was supported by 
tliu power of Prince, all opposition to him 
would to ordinary minds havo appeared, 
hopeless. But Charles, son of the emperor, 
of Germany, had formerly been nominated 
to the Spanish succe.ssioii. and France her-| 
self had been a party to that nomination, 
diaries, therefore, encouraged by the i>ro- 
mlscd support of the warlike inhaliitaiiis 
of the province of Cat.iloiil.a, determined to 
assert liis right. In tills deUTtnination he 
was strengtiicned by Englaml and Portu¬ 
gal, w'ho supplied bim witli two hundred 
transports, tliirty ships of war, and a force 
of nearly ton tliousand men. Considenible 
as this f<irco Wiis, it yet was sin.all wlien 
cornparctl to the mighty resources of the 
Spanish king dc/acto; but In the judgement 
of military men. as well as in the popular 
Opinion, tlic comparative smallness nf 
Charles's force was amply compensated liy 
the genius and romantic liravcry of tlie 
coiDinandcr of it, the carl of Peterborougli, 
wlio gave Charles the aid of his vast fortune 
as well as his personal exertions, 

Tlio earl of Peterborough was one of 
the most extraordinary men of that age. 
TiiougU very much defonnod in person, lie 
excelled In all military exercises. Atflfteea 
lie fought as a volunteer against the Moors 
in Afflra, and in every action he was dis¬ 
tinguished for d.aring and conduct. The 


great experience he had acquired and tlia 
influence of his character upon the aol- 
dicry were much and justly relied on to 
forward the cause of CTiarles. Els very 
first action justified that reliance, as he 
took the strong city of Barcelona with Its 
well-provided garrison of five thousand 
men. Had iho earl of Peterborough now 
been left to the promptings of his own 
high and chivalrous spirit, there Is but 
little room to doubt that he would have 
achieved still more brilliant successes. 
But some petty Intrl^ies. by which both 
Charles and tlie Englisli government very 
weakly allowed themselves to be duped, led 
to the recall of the earl, whose command 
w.as transferred to lord Galway. That no¬ 
bleman soon after came to a general action 
with the Spanish troops, commanded by 
the duke of Berwick, who had taken up a 
position on the plains near the to>vn of 
Almanza. For a time Charles's troops, 
consisting clilefly of Butch and English 
Infantry, seemed greatly to have the ad¬ 
vantage. But ill the very heat and crisis 
of the action, the Portuguese horse who 
protected eltlicr flank of Charles's line 
avere seized witli a .sudden and disgraceful 
panic, and fled in spite of all the efforts 
that wero made to rally them. The duke 
of Berwick immediately closed in upon the 
exposed flanks, and Galway, loosing men at 
every step, had barely time to tlirow his 
army Into a square and retire to a neigh¬ 
bouring eminence. Here they were com¬ 
paratively free from the attacks of the 
enemy, but they were destitute of pro¬ 
visions and Ignorant of the country; and 
as it was evidently the desigrn as it was in 
the power of tlie enemy to starve tliem Into 
submission, tlic oRIcers reluctantly agreed 
to capitulate. A line army of ten thou- 
! sand men thus bcc.aine prisoners of war; 
I and Plilltp was mi>re firmly tiian ever seated 
upon his tlirone, not a voice now being 
raised against him except In the still 
malcontent province of Catalonia. 

'Turn wo now to tlio more Important do¬ 
mestic events of tills reign. Tliough the 
accession of James 1. to tlic Eugllsli throne 
liad to a certain extent united England and 
Scotland, there wjl» still an independent 
Scotcli parliament. In jiraciice this was 
often inconvenient and always dangerou.s; 
the votes of tlie Scotch parliament often 
ran counter to those of the English par¬ 
liament, and It required no rein.ark.able 
amount of political wisdom to foresee, that, 
under certain circumstances, such, for In¬ 
stance, as actually occurred in the reigns 
of (Jeorge I. and George II., tiii.s difference 
might l»e fatal by strengtliening the bands 
of a iiretender an<l plunging the country 
Into a civil war. Tlieoreiically.ihe se^•l^atc 
parliament of Scotland was ridiculously 
indefensible. ScotUand and England being 
already united under one crown, how alt- 
surd it was that the parliament at West¬ 
minster, lield perfectly competent to enari 
laws for Cumberland and Xorthuinbcrlaud. 
became legislatorially Inc.apablc a few fcei 
over the border! But so much more pow¬ 
erful arc custom and prejiuliec than re&s>^ 
Chut liie first proposal to ilo away wiili tlu» 
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(iaiiK<’»'o»8 distincllon was received as A clergyman named Sachevcn’Miatl imirli 
tlinugli it lia«l been a proposal to abridge distinguislied lunisclf by iiis sermons in 
somedearand Indefeasible liberty of the favour of high church principles and in con- 
Srottish people. For once, reason pro- demnatlon of dissent and dissenters. Ima- 
Vailed over Idle or Interested clamour, and ginalive, Impassioned, and possessed of tliat 
both parliaments simultaneously passed an liuency which even men of good judgement 
act appointing and authorising ccmimis- so often mistake for elofiiience, lie soon be- 
sioners, named by the queen, to draw up came an oracle and a favourite with a very 
articles for tl»e parllamcutary union of the large party. Being appointed to preach on 
two kingdoms. the tlfth of November at St. I’aur.'*, he 

The commissioners, quickened In their made us.e of the ‘giuii)owder plot' as an 
proceedings by the queen’s expressed de.siro argument from whlcli to Infer that any di*- 
for despatch, speedily presented for the con- parture from the doctrine of non-resi.stance 
sldcrallon of the two parliaments a series might lead to the most heinous and de- 
of articles by which full provision was made structive wickedness, and that the existing 
for retaining lu force all the existing law.s toleration of dissenters was very likely to 
of Scotland, except wlierc alteration would be ruinous to the church of England, which 
manifestly benefit that country; the courts he declared to be as ill defended by It.s i.re- 
of session and otlicr courts <if Scottish ju- tended fi leiids, as it was fiercely attacked 
dicature were also preserved, and, in fact, by ItsdetermliuMl enernle.s. The lord mayor 
the main alteration was the abolition of the of that year, sir Samuel (lerranl, no very 
anomalous separate parliament of Scotland, accurate judge, it may 1»e presumed, at 
and giving tiint country a representation in either theological correctness or literary 
the parllaincnt of Great Britain, of sixtccu elegance, allowed the printed edition of tlii.s 
peersiTnd forty-fivecoiiimoncrs. Tlicrowas, sermon to be dedicated to him. And here, 
bolii ill Scotland and on the part of the probably, the whole affair would haveended 
tories In England, considenible opposition and been forgotten, but for the iiijudl- 
imide to these really wise and necessary ar- cious meddling r>f archbishop Dolben’s son, 
tides, but common sense and the infiucncc who In his place in parliament niadecom- 
of the crown at length prevailed, and the plaint of the sermon and read all the most 
articles were passed Into law by a great violent paragrai*hs of it; a manifestly un¬ 
majority In b<tth parliaments. fair proceetliiig, liiasniuch as the .same i>a<- 

Hltherto the wliig niiuistry, supported sages might liave a very dilfercnt effect 
by the iiowerfunnilucncc of the duchess of when read with or without their context. 
Marlborough, had triumph(‘d overall the Instead of checking Mr. Dolbeii's olIlcir)us- 
efforts of the torics; tut the duchess had ness by voting tlie matter unfit for tlieir 
been guilty of two capital mistakes, by consideration, the committee vtited the p.i.'S- 
wlilch slie now found her infiuence very sages rt^d to be seditious and scandalous 
greatly diminished. lu the first place, for- libels; ami Sarlieverel was ordered to attend 
getting that she owed her vast influence at the bar of the house, \vh<Te he avow<‘(l 
over the queen far more to her personal the alleged libels ami plainly said that In? 

‘ complaisance and agroeablenoss than to gloried in having published them. Even 
her really considerable political talents, this vain and silly exultation of a weak 
she beenme so proud of her power, that she man, whom an almost e<ju;illy weak opi>(>- 
relaxed in those personal attentions and nent had thus suddenly dragged into tlie 
coinplaiBances by which she had obtained notoriety he coveted and woiild i>rob.ably 
it, and disgusted the quecu by an offensive never have otherwise obtained, did not in- 
and dictatorial tone. While she thus perilled struct tltc house that contempt and obscu- 
licr influence, site at tlie same time unwit- rity were tlie severest pains and penalties 
tingly raised up a rival to herself in the tiiat could be inflicted upon sucli a man as 
person of a Mrs. Masham, a poor relation Sachevcrel; and a committe^e was aiipoint- 
of her own, whom she placed in a confl- cd to draw up articles of imiie.achment 
dentlal situation about the queen's person, .again.st him, and Mr. Dollien was named 
relying upon her gratitude, and cxtiectiiig manager ou the behalf of the commons of 
to find her not a dangerous rival, but a England. I 

pliant and xealous fool. But Mrs. Masham Tlie harmless declanmtion of a vain man ' 
speedily iicroelved that the queen was not w.is thus raissed Into a degrcc'of factitious ; 
only personally disgusted by the hauteur import.ancc whicli was really disgraceful to 
of the duchess, but also mucli inclined to the peoiilo, and for throe weeks all the 
the tory oiiinions; she consequently took public business of both houses of parlia- 
up the p-arty of Mr. Harley, afterwards lord merit was set aside on account of :i trial 
Oxford, who was personally ni the queen's >thich ought never to have commenced 
favour, and who was extensively and con- The lords sat in Westminster-hall. whicli 
stautly intriguing for the ruin of the wliigs. was daily besieged by the principal rank i 
In conjunction with Mr. St. John, after- fashion, and beauty of tiie capital the ' 
wards lord Bollngbroke, and sir Simon Har- queen herself setting the example by at- 1 
court, a lawyer of great abilities, and aided tending as a private auditor of the pr«f- 
by the personal Influence of Mrs. Masham, ceedings. 

Harley doubted not that ho should triumph Mr. liolhen, whose injudicious nioddling 
over the wings; and an event, trifling had occasioned this mock-heroic farce was 
enough In itself, soon occurred to develope assisted in his absurd prosecution by sir 
the queen's leaning towards the tories; Joseph Jekyil, solicitor-gencr.al Eyre the 
and to encourage it by showing how ex ten- recorder, sir Peter Kimr, general Stanho|>e 
sively tliat parly existed among tlie people. I sir Tliomus Parker, and .Mr. \V;ih)ole : .ili 
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gentlemen whoso talents were degnnlcd by 
so silly a business. 

Dr. Sachevcrcl was defended by sir Simon 
Snreourt, Mr. rh[]>|>s, and doctors Friend, 
Smallridge, and Atterbury; and the trial, 
absurd as its origin was, produced a dis¬ 
play of great talent and eloquence. Un¬ 
fortunately the silly passion shown by the 
house of commons communicated itself to 
the people out of doors. Most serious riots 
took place, in which the rabble in their 
real for Dr. Sacheverel not only destroyed 
ecveraldisscnting nieetlng-bouses, but also 
plundered the liouses of several leading 
dissenters, and the disturbances at length 
grew so alarming that th(> (|ueen published 
a proclaiiiaiion against them. The magis¬ 
trates now exerted Uicmsclvcs witli some 
vigour; several ruOlans were apprehended, 
ami twoconvictiHl of high treason and sen¬ 
tenced to death ; which sentence, however, 
was commuted. 

While the populace was rioting without, 
the lords were trying Sacheverel. He w.is 
very ably defemled, and he personally de¬ 
livered an address, of which the composition 
was so immeasurably superior to that of 
ills soriiions, that It was generally supposed 
-to have been written f<ir him by Dr. Atler- 
l»ury, afterwards bisljop of Rochester; a 
•man of great gejiliis, tuit of a turn of mind 
-which ntied him rather for the wrangling 
of the bar than for the mild tcacliing ami 
other Important duties of the Christian 
«tnlnlstry. A majority of seventeen votes 
condemned S.'ieheverel, but a protest was 
■signed by tiilrly-f'Uir peers. Partly in d^v 
ferenreio this protest,and partly from fear 
that severity would cause dangerous re¬ 
newals of tl>c riotous conduct of Suclieve- 
rel's rabble friends, the sentence was ex- 
itfemely light, merely pr«)hlblilng tlic doctor 
from preaching for three years, and order¬ 
ing his alleged libels to be burned by the 
common Iinngtnan, in presence of the lord 
mayor and the two sberiffs. 

The warmth which the people In general 
had slmwji on behalf of the doctor showed 
so extensive a prcv.alence of ti>ry jinncl- 
pies, that tilt* queen's secret advisers of 
liiat parly thought that they might now 
wifely recommend a dissolution of parlia¬ 
ment. The queen complied, and a vast 
niajorlty of lories was returned to the new 
parliament. Thus convinced of the cor¬ 
rectness with which iiarlcy h.ad long as¬ 
sured her, that she might safely Imlulgc 
her Inclination to degrade the whig party, 
the queen jiroceeded a<*cordingly. She 
began by making the duke of Shrewsbury 
lord chainherlaln, in>tc;ul i>f the duke of 
Kent. Soon aftorwanU the earl of Sun¬ 
derland, son-in-law to the duke of .Marl¬ 
borough, was deprived of lilsolllccof secre-! 
tary of state, which was conferred upon the 
earl of R.artmouih ; the lord stewardship 
was taken from the duke of Devonshire 
and given to the duke of Buckingham, and 
Mr. Ilcnr)' St. John was made ?ccretar>- in 
lieu of Mr. Doyle. Still more sweeping 
alterations followed, until at last no state 
office wasHllcd by a whig, with the single 
exception of the duke of Marlborough. 

The parliament soon afterwards passed 


of IliiStorii, 

a resolution warmly approving the eonrac 
pursued by the queen, and exhorting her to 
discountenance and resist all such measures 
as those by which her royal crown and 
dignity bad recently been threatened. 
Prom all this U was clear that the t>ower 
of Marlborough, so long supported by the 
court intrigues of his duchess, was now 
completely destroyed by her Imprudent 
hauteur. His avarice was well known, and 
It was very extensively believed tliat the 
war with France would long since have 
been brought to a conclusion if the pacific 
inclinations of the French king bad not 
been constantlyand systematically thwart¬ 
ed by the duke for the furtherance of his 
own ambitious schemes. And though tlic 
tory ministry continued the war, and the 
almost entirely tory parliament rec«)m 
mended that it should be prosecuted with 
all possible vigour, the mortification and 
degradation of the lately idolised duke were 
nhued at by every possible means. Thus 
the thanks of the house of commons were 
refused to him for his services in Flan¬ 
ders, while they were warmly given to 
those of the earl of Pcterborniigh in Spain, 
and the lord keeper In dellveringthem took 
occasion to centrist the generous nature of 
the earl with the greed and avarice of the 
duke. 

As the expenses of the war Increased, 
so the people grew more and more weary 
of their war mania. The ministry conse- 
(|ucntly now determined to take resolute 
steps for putting an end to it; and as It 
was obvious that the duke would use all 
the influence of his command to travereo 
their i^accablc poMry, they came to tho 
resolution of proceeding against him in 
some one of the many cases in which he 
was known to liave received bribes. Clear 
evidence was brought forward of his 
having received six thousand pounds per 
annum from a Jew for securing him the 
contract to supply the army with bread; 
atid upon this charge the duke was dis¬ 
missed from an his public employments. 

The poet Prior was now sent on an em¬ 
bassy to France, and lie soon returned 
with iletingcr, a French slatesm.an,lnvc.«ied 
witii full powers to arrange the preMinl- 
narles of peace; the earl of Strafford was 
sent back to Holland, whence ho had only 
lately been recalled, to communicate to 
the Dutch the preliminaries and the queen’s 
.approval of them, and to endeavour to 
induce the Dutch, also, to approve them. 
Holland at first objected to the Inspection 
of the preliininaries, but after mucli exer¬ 
tion ail parties were induced to consent to 
a conference at Utrecht, It was soon, 
however, perceived that all the deputies, 
save those of England and France, were 
averse to peace, ami it was then determined 
hy the queen's government to sec on foot 
a private negotiation with France with a 
view to a separate treaty. 

A.D. in?.—Early in Augitst, 1712. vis¬ 
count Dolingbrokc, formerly Mr. St. Jolni, 
was sent to Versailles, nceompairii*d by 
Prior and the Abbe faultier, to make ar¬ 
rangements for the separate treaty. He 
was well received by the French court, and 
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very soon acljustcd the terms of the treaty. Hon to hiisliioss, great hnries wore enter- 
The Interests of all the powers of Europe talned that hlsaoccsslon would, at the li'ast, 
were well nn«I Impartially eared for; Imt secure order and regularity In the conduct 
the noblest article of the treaty was that by of public affairs. His own declaration was 
which England Insisted upon the liberation ‘3Iy maxim is to do justice, to fear no 
of the numerous French protestants who man, and never to abandon my friends.* 
were confined In prisons and galleys for As it was feand that the Intriguing 
their religious opinions. genius of Holingbn)ke might have mado 

A D. 1713.— But while the ministry was some arrangements for an attempt on the 
thus ably and triumphantly coiiduethig the throne on the part of the pretender, the 
foreign affairs of the nation, serious dissen- friends of George I. had prorvired from him, 
slons were growing u|) between Harley and as soon as It Was tolcnibly certain that 
BoIJngbroko. These able statesmen h.ad for Anne eonld not survive, an liistrnmeiit by 
alongtlmebeenmostcnrdlalln thelragrec- which the most zealous and Influential 
incnt on all points of policy. But the dally friends to his surcesslon were added to 
' Increasing Illness of the queen, and the certain great ofllccrs, as lords justices, or a 
probability, not to say certainty, that she connnisslon «)f regency to govern the king- 
would not long survive, brought forward a do«n until the king should arrive, 
question upon which they widely differed. As soon as tlio queen expired, the 
Bollngbroke, who had always been suspect- regency caused George I. to be proclaimed 
cd of being a strong Jacobite, was f<)r in all the usual places, the Important 
bringing In the pretender as the queen’s garrison of rortsmouth was reinforced, and 
successor; while Harley, now lord Oxford, measures were taken at all the other ports 
was as strongly pledged to the Hanoverian and garrisons to defeat any attempts at 
succession. hivaslon. The vigour and vigilance thus 

The Whigs watched with dclleht and ex- displayed prevented any outbreak or dis- 
ultation the growth of the lll-dlsguiaed turb:ince, If any such ha<l ever been ac- 
enmity between titese two great supports ttially contemplated; and the regency felt 
of the tor>* party. The queen In vain coiifldcnteiiough todepriveBolingbrokenf 
endeavoured to compose their differenres, hlsofllceof secretary of state, with every 
and It Is to he feared Unit the sufferings of eireiimstanee of insult. HUofllce was iriveu 
the last months of her life were much to the celehrated poet and essayist Addison, 
Increased by her anxieties on this account, of whom a curious anecdote is related, very 
She dally grew weaker, and was not only characteristic of the Immense difference 
despaired of by her physicians, but was betwecntliequalitlesofasch()laratid tho.se 
herself cojisclous that her illness would «»f a man of business. Mr. secretary 
have a fatal termination. Aildison, renowned ns a classical and facile 

A.D. 1714.—The queen atlcngth sunk Into writer, was very naturally called upon to 
ft state of extreme lethargy, but by power- write the dosi>atcIi that wa.s to announce 
ful medicines was so far recovered that she the death of queen Ainie to her successor ; 
was able to walk about her chamber. On and so much was he enibarrassed by his 
July 30, she rose as early as eight o’clock, anxiety to find fitting terms, that his 
For some time she walked about, leaning fellow-councillors grew imjuitient, and 
upon the arm of one of her ladies, when she called upon the clerk to draw out the des- 
was seized with a fit of apoplexy, from patch, which he did in a few dry businei*- 
which no medicines could relieve her, and like Hues, and ever after boasted him,«eif 
she expired on the following morning, in a readier writer than the facile and elegant 
the forty-ninth year of her age and the writer of the delightful papers in the .Snec- 
thirteenth of her reign. tutor. 

Though Anne possessed no very brilliant On landing at Greenwich George 1. was 
talents, her reign was in the main prosper- received by the assemhied monibers of the 
ous and wise, and was wholly free from all regency, attended by the llfe-gnards under 
approach to tyranny nr cruelty. Literature the duke of Northumberland. Helmmedi- 
and the arts flourished exceedingly under ately retired to his chatiiber, wherehe gave 
her;Pope,Swift, Addison, Bolingbroke.and audienee to those who had been zealous for 
a perfect galaxy of lesser stars, very justly his succession. From this moment the 
nbtainedforthisroign the proud title of the king sliowed a determined parii.ality to the 
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Augustau age of ICiigbuiUB wings, winch gave great and Vcnenii 

- disgust; a fooling that was still farther in- 

CHAPTER LVIII. creased by the headlong haste with which 

The JteUjn 0 /GZORQZ L and favourites corifer- 

riu all onlces of trust and einoluinont upon 
Aknb having loft no issue, by their own partisans, in tutor contempt of 
the act of succession the English crown tlie merits and claims of those whom they 
devolved upon George, son of the first oustodB 

elector of Brunswick and the princess The greediness of the wings, and the 
Sophia, gtanddaugliter of James I. pcrcinarions partiality shown to chat i‘ar(y 

The new king was now in his fifty-fourth by the king, throw agroat part of iUv nation 


pose, and accnsionicd all his life to applira-1 Undeterred by the Increasing number 
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and loudnrss of the malcontents, the whig 
party, confident in their parliamentary 
strength and in the partiality of the king, 
commenced the business of the session by 
giving indications of their intention to pro¬ 
ceed to the utmost extremes acainst the 
late ministers. In the house of lords they 
affeeted to believe that the reputation of 
England was much lowered on the conti¬ 
nent by the conduct of the late ministers, 
and professed hopes that the wisdom of 
the king would repair that evil: and in the 
lower house they stated their detennina- 
tiim to punish the nl!ege<l abettors of the 
pretender: a sure way of pleasing the king, 
and an artful mode of confouding together 
the supporters of the pretender with the 
loyal subjects of Gec>rge I. who yet were 
honest enough to oppose so much of his 
system of government as appeared to be 
injurious or dangerous to tlie country and 
to himself. 

Following up the course thus indicated, 
the ministers appointe<l a parliamentary 
Committee of twenty persons, to examine 
papers and find charge.s against the late 
ministry: and shortly .afterwanls Mr. Wal¬ 
pole, as chairman of this coiiitnUtce, stated 
that a report was ready for the house, and 
moved for the counuittal of Mr. Matthew 
I^rlor and Blr. Thomas Harley; and llio.se 
members, being present in their places, 
were fmniediatoty taken into custody by 
the Serjeant at arms. Mr. Walpole then 
again rose to impeach lord Dolinghrokc of 
high treason. Before the house could re¬ 
cover from its astonishment, lord Con- 
tngsby rose and said, 

•The worthy cbalnnan of the commit¬ 
tee has Impoarhed the hand, I now Im- 
peach the head; he has Impeached tlie 
Bchol.ar, I Impeach the master; f im|H‘ach 
llobcrt, earl of Oxford and Mortimer, of 
high treason and other crimes and misde¬ 
meanours.' 

Lord Oxford was now completely al>an- 
doned by nearly all those who had seemed 
to he so much attached to him ; a loo com¬ 
mon f.ate of fallen greatness. 

Even among the whigs. however, there 
were some who disapproved of thee.xtremc 
violence of the present proceedings. Kir 
Joseph Jekyl, fur instance, pointing out 
nn overstrained article that was charged 
against O.xford, handsomely said that it 
was his w.ny to mete out euual justice to all 
men, and that as a Lawyer he felt bound to 
say tliat the article in question did not 
amount to tre.ason. But the heads of tlie 
faction would not patiently listen to sucli 
moderate and honourable language; and 
Mr. Walpole, In a tone and wlili a manner 
very Improper to bo useil by one gentleman 
towards another, replied, that many iiicm- 
hers quite ns honest as sir Josci)h, and 
belter lawyers than ho, were perfectly satis¬ 
fied that the charge did amount to lrcasr>n. 

Tlio humane and honest opposition of sir 
Joseph Jekyl I being thus.sneered down, lord 
Conlngsby and the other inan.aging whigs 
proceeded to im|>eacli lord Oxford at the 
bar of the house of lords, and to demand 
that be should iiruncdiately he committed 
U> custody. Dpou this latter point a ile- 


bate arose in the house of lords, which was 
tei-minated by the earl himself, who said 
that he had all along acted uiion the imine- 
di.ate orders of the late queen, and that, 
having never offended against any known 
law, he was wholly unconcerned about the 
life of an insignificant old man- He 
was consequently committed to the Tower, 
though the celebrated Dr. Mead positively 

certified thathiscommittal would endanger 

his life. The duke of Ormond and lord 
Bolingbroke.against whom the proceedings 
Were no less vindictively carried on. fled to 
the continent, upon which the earl marshal 
of England was ordered to erase their 
names and arms from the peerage Ust.and 
all their possessions in England were de¬ 
clared forfeit to the crown. 

A D. 1715.—The pretender, who had nu» 
menuis friemls in England and Scotland, 
looked with great complacency upon these 
violent proceedings, jiidcing that the dis¬ 
content they caused could not fail to for¬ 
ward his designs upon the crown; and 
while the king was intent upon alienating 
the affections t*f a large portion of his people 
in order to support a greedy faction, an 
actual rebelliou Iwoko out. Two vessels, 
with arms, ammunition, and nfilcers, were 
sent from France to the coast of Scotland, 
and the pretender promised that he would 
speedily follow with a gre.ater force. Tbv 
earl of Mar was consequently induced to 
assemble his friends and vassals to the num¬ 
ber of three hundred, and to proclaim the 
pretender. As the cause was popular, and 
no opportunity was lost of magnifying 
the force witli which that prince was to 
arrive In Scotland, Mar soon found himself 
at the head of an army of ten thousand 
men. But while he was completing his 
preparations to march southward, the duke 
of Argyle at the head of only about six 
tlioujsvnd men attacked him near Dumblaln, 
and though at the close of the engagement 
both parties left the field, yet the loss In- 
lllrtcd upon Mar was so great as virtually 
to amount to defeat, and the Injury thus 
done to the cause of tlie pretender was in¬ 
creased by t lie conduct of Simon, lord Lovat. 
That restless and thoroughly imprlncipled 
man held the castle of Inverness for the 
pretender, to wliose forces it would at all 
limes have served .as a most Important poim 
; but lord Lovat, clianghigwlth the 
changed fortune of ills party, now basely 
surrendered the castle to the king. 

The English ambassador in France, the 
accomplished and energetic lord Stair, had 
so well performed his duty to the king, that 
lie was able to send liomc the most timely 
and exact infurniation of the designs of the 
pretender; and just as the rebellion was 
about to break out in England, several of 
the leading malcontents were seized by the 
ministry and coininitteil to close custody. 
For one of these, sir William ■Wyiidham, 
his father-in-law the duke of Somerset, 
ollered to become security; but even that 
wealtliy and powerful nobleman was re¬ 
fused. Tlie rebellion was thus confined, In 
the we.st of England, to a few feeble and 
unconnected outbreaks; and at Oxford, 
where it was kmiwn that many yi‘ung men 
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•>f family were among the malcontents, all God bless him,’ and still fewer joined bis 
attempt was prevented by the spirited con-1 standard, he quite coolly told bis friends— 
Juctof major-general Pepper, who occupied, who had sacriOced every thing for bfni- 
thc city with his troops, and positively pro-! that he had not the necessary mcana for a 
mlsed to put to death any student, no matter campaign, and then embarked, with bis 
what his rank or connections, who should personal attendants, at Montrose—leaving 
dare to appear beyond the limits of his own his dupes to their fate. Such baseness, 
college. such levity, jotneil to such cold self- 

Iii the north of England the spirits of ishness, ought to have made even those 
the malc-ontents were kci»t up, In spite of wlio most firmly belleve<l In the abstract 
all the ill success that had liitherto attended rights of the pretender rejoice that he was 
their cause, by their rcUanceupon aid from unable to obtain power in England; since 
tbe pretender In person. The earl of Der- so heartless a man must needs have made 
wentwater and Mr. Foster raised a consl- a cruel monarch. 

dcrable force,and being joined by some vo- The government had acted with vigour 
luntcers from the Scottish border, made an and ability in suppressing the rebcliion; 
attempt to seize Newcastle; but the gate.s It now acted with stern unsparing severity 
were shut against them, and, having no bat- in punishing those who had been concerii- 
tering train, they were fain to retire to cd in It. The mere herd of rebels, to the 
Ilexiiam, whence, by way of Kendal and number of more than a thousand, were 
Lancaster,they proceeded to Preston. Here transported to the colonies. Two-aiul- 
tlicy were surrounded by nearly eight twenty ofilcers were executed at Preston, 
thousand men utider generals Carpenter and five at Tj-burn, with all the disgusting 
and Wills. Some fighting ensued, but the accompaniments of drawing and quarter- 
cause of the rebels was now so evidently Ing. The carls of Derwentwater, Nithis- 
iiopeless, that Mr. Foster sent colonel Ox- dale, and Cariiwarth, and the lords Kcn- 
burgli, of the royal army, who had been niuir, Nalrne, and Widdrington were sen- 
taken prisoner, with prijposJils for a capi- tenced to death, as were Mr. Foster, Mr. 
fulatlon. Genenil Wills, however, declined Mackintosh, and about twenty other lead- 
' to hear of them, except as armed rebels, to ing men. 
whom he could show no other favour than Nlthlsdale, Foster, and Jfackintosh were 
to leave them to the disposal of govern- fortunate enough to escape from prison 
ment instead of giving them over to fti- and reach the continent; Derwentwater 
stant slaughter by his troops. The uri- and Kenmuir were executed upon Tower- 
happy men were consequently obliged to hill, and met their fate with a decent iii- 
surrender at discretion; some of their of- trepidfty, which made tlie spectators fur- 
ficers who had deserted front the royal get their crime. 

.TTiiiy were Immediately shot, the other of- During all this time the earl of Oxford 
fleers and gentlemen were scut to London, bad remained In the Tower, unnoticed and 
and tlie common men thrown Into the va- ahiinst forgotten. When the numerous ex- 
rious prisons of Lancashire and Cheshire. editions had litenUly disgusted men wiili 
Had the pretender promptly joined the the sad spectacle of bloodshed, he relitioii- 
carl of Mar, and, joined by him, nnirchcd to ed to be allowed to take his trial; rightly 
effect a junction with the carl of Derwent- judging that as compared to actual rebel- 
water, the event would probably have been lion, the worst that was charged against 
very different; but having delayed his ap- him would seem c«)mpanitively venial, even 
pcarance In Scotland until his friends were to his enemies. He was acc<trdingly nr- 
thus overpowered in detail, common sense raigned before the peers In Westminster- 
should have dictated to him the folly of his hall, and some tcehnlail dispute arising 
carrying his attempt any farther for the between the lords and commons as to the 
present. But, alas I common sense was mode of his trial, the lords voted that he 
precisely that quality wliich the Stuarts should be set at liberty, 
were least gifted with I At the Ycr>- mo- a.d. 1721.—Passing over, ns of no Im- 
ment when tlie prisons of England were portance, the sailing from Spain of a fleet 
filled with his Ill-fated and sacrificed adhe- under the duke of Ormond, for the purpose 
rents, he hurried through France In dis- of making a new attempt on England; tho 
guise, embarked at Dunkirk, and landed in pretender’s hopes from that expedition 
Scotland with a train of six gentlemen I being disappointed by a storm which ut- 
With this Inadequate force for the conquest terly disabled the fleet off cape Fiiiisterre* 
of a great and powerful kingdom, ho pro- we come to a domestic event which orlgln- 
ceeded through Aberdeen to Peterosse, ated in this ye.ir and reduced thousands of 
where no was joined by the earl of Mar and people from affliiencc to beggary 
somewhat less than two score other nobles The South Sea company, to wliich govern- 
aiid gentry. He now proceeded to Dun- ment was greatly Indebted was in ibe 
dee, caused a frothy and useless declara- habit of contenting itself with five per 
tion of his riglits and intentions to lie cir- cent. Interest, on account of the largeness 
oulated, and then went to Scone with the of Its claim. Instead of six per cent, which 
intention of adding the folly of being the government paid to all the other put>- 
crowned there to the folly of being pro- lie companies to which ft was indebted 
claimed in all other places of note through A scrivener, named Blount, of more ability 
which he had passed. Even the vulgar than prlnrlpie, availed himself of this stale 
and the l^fiionint were by tills time cnii- of thing's lo conimeiiCc a deep aiid dcstruc 
vmced of tho utter Impclessnrss of hie tive pnrt of the sduuno. U wns nuite ol>- 
'suee; and as he found that *few cried | vlously to the ndvaairiKO of the nation lo 
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l>{iy flve ratber than six per cent, upon all 
Its delits, as welt as upon the one conslder- 
ahle debt that was due to tho South Sea 
company; and, on the other band. It was 
well worth the while of that wealthy com- 
panr to add ns much as possible to the ah 
ready large amount upon which flve per 
cent. Interest was punctually paid hy the 
government. Blount put tho case so plau¬ 
sibly on the part of tho company, and so 
skilfully threw in the additional inducement 
to the g»»venmient of a reduction of the 
Interest from five to f«mr per cenL at the 
cud of six ye.nrs, that the scheme seemed 
to bo an actual reduction of one sl-xth of 
the whole national burthen immediately, 
and a reduction of a third at tlie end of six 
years. Every encouragement and sanction 
were consc<jucntIy given to the plan by 
whicli tho South Sea company w.os to buy 
up the claims of all other creditors of the 
government. Hitherto only the fair side 
of the scheme had been displayed; now 
came the imporl.aut question, where w.as 
the Soutl) Sea company, wealthy as it might 
he, to llnd the vast sum of money riccess^iry 
fur rendering It the sole government crcdl- 
lor? Blount was rc.ady with ids reply. 
By a second i^art of his scheme he pro¬ 
posed to enrich tho nation enormously hy 
opening up a new vast .and s.afo tnidc to 
the South Seas ; and naming prospectuses 
Invited the public to exchange government 
stock for equal noii>lnal iunounts in tlie 
Stmth Sea stocks—said to be va.<tly more 
valuable. The cunning of Blount and his 
fellow-directors was so well aided by the 
cupidity of the public, that wlicii tlie books 
were opened for this noUihle transfer there 
was a positive struggle for the precedence; 
a consequent run took place fur South Sea 
shares, whicli In a few days were sold at 
mure than double their original value, and 
ere the end of the delusion, which was 
kept up for several months, the shares met 
with a ready sale at ten //ic/r oripiaul 
cost I When we rcllect tli.at a thousand 
pounds thus prodiu'cd ten thousand to the 
speculator, and a hundred thousand a mil¬ 
lion, we iiijiy judge how much excitement 
and eagerness prevailed. Enormous for¬ 
tunes, of course, were made lu tlie transfer 
and rc-tr.insfer of shares, and to those who 
sold out while the delusion was still at its 
height the sclieme w.as a very El Dorado. 
But the great mnjorliy of the supposed for- 
luiiatc possessors of South Sea stock were 
^ir too well pleased with their prospects to 
part with them, as tliey Imagined ItdifU- 
cult to put a sulllcieut value upon their 
l>robahllitles of vast and ever-iiicrcasiiig 
interest 1 Among this number was tlie 
poet Gay, who, though a scholar and a w’it, 
was, ncvertlieless. iu the actual business of 
life, as simplo as .a child. He was strongly 
advised hy his friends to sell some stock 
which had been presented to him,and thus, 
while the stock w.as at Its highest value, 
secure himself a competence for life. But 
no, like thousands more, he jiersisicd in 
holding this precious stock ; and all who 
did 80 found their scrip mere waste paper > 
when the company was called upon to pay 
the very llrst vast and very genuine demand ( 


out of profits which were represented es 
being equally vast, but which had the slight 
defect of being wholly Imaginary. Thou¬ 
sands upon thousands of families were by 
this artful and most vile scheme reduced to 
utter ruin, and nothing that has occurred 
In our own time—replete as it Is with bub¬ 
bles and swindling directors—is calculated 
to give us any adequate Idea of the suffer¬ 
ing, the r.age, and ilie dismay that were felt 
iu all parts of the kingdom. The govern* 
ment did all that it consistently could to 

remedy the disastrous effects produced by 
Individual knavery acting upon general 
cupidity and credulity. The chief managers 
of the scheme were deprived of the Immense 
property they had unfairly acquired by it, 
and redress as far as possible .afforded to 
tho sufferers ; hut in the almost infinite va¬ 
riety of transfers which had taken place, tl 
Inevitably followed that millions of property 
p.asscd from the hands of those wlio specu¬ 
lated fonlishly into the hands of those who 
were more sag.aclous and more wary, though 
not positively Involved In the guilt of the 
deception; and for many years thousands 
h.ad to toll for bread who but for this scheme 
would have been aflliient, while thous-ands 
more enjoyed wealtli not .i jot more ho¬ 
nestly or usefully earned than the gains of 
the veriest gambler. 

Soextensivo were the suffering and con¬ 
fusion created by this event, that the 
friends of the pretender deemed the crlsia 
a fit one at which to bring forward his pre¬ 
tensions again. But, as was usual with 
that party, there was so much dissension 
among tlie leading malcontents, and their 
affairs were so clumsily conducted on tho 
part of some of them, that the ministry got 
intelligence of the designs which were on 
foot, and suddenly ordered the apprehen¬ 
sion of the duke of Norfolk, the earl of 
Orrery, the lords North and Grey, Atter- 
bnry, bishop of Kochester, .Mr. Bayer, and 
several other persons of less note. In the 
investigation that followed, sufilcient hgal 
evidence could be found only against the 
bishop of Biichcstcr and Mr. Layer, though 
there could be no moral doubt of the guilt 
of the otlicrs. AH, therefore, were dls- 
ch.irged out of custody except the bishop, 
who was banished the kingdom, and Mr. 
Layer, who was hanged at Tyburn. 

Scarcely less sensation was cavised by an 
accusation which was brought against Ilie 
earl of M.^ccleeUeld, «jf having sold certain 
places in chancery. The house of commons 
iinpearhed him at the bar of the house of 
lords, and a most interesting and well-con¬ 
tested trial ensued, which lasted for twenty 
days. The carl was convicted, and sen¬ 
tenced to be imprisoned until he should 
p.iy a fine of thirty thousand pounds. He 
paid the money in less than two months; 
and his friends deemed him very hardly 
done by. Inasmuch as it was proved on the 
trial that lie had only sold such places as 
had been sold by former ch.ancellors. To 
tis, however, this seems but a very slender 
excuse for tlio offence ; as a judge In equity 
I he ouglit to have put a stop to so dangerous 
I a practice and not have proilted by It, espe- 
[ cially .as the honourable precedent of clian- 
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cellor Dflcon was In existence to remind 
‘ him lliat in chancery ns clscwliere, ‘ two 
blacks do not make a white.' As to the 
due, larpc as the sum seems, it was not at 
all too lieavv ; nosinal) portion of it having 
1 been the produce of the offence for which 
: it was imposed. 

, A.D. 1727.—From the very commence¬ 
ment of Ills rcit,'n Georcre 1. Iiad shown at 
least as much anxiety lor Hanover as for 
England, and having now been above two 
years prevented i>y various causes from 
visiting tlie electorate, lie appointed a re¬ 
gency and set out for Hanover in a state of 
licalth tiiat gave no reason to fear any ill 
result. The voyage to Holland and the 
subsequent jouniey to within a few leagues 
of Ostialmrg were performed by the king 
in bis usual health and sjiirits, but as he 
aiiprnached Osiiaburg lie suddenly called 
for tlic postillion to stop. It w.as found 
that one of Ills hands was paralysed, Ills 
longue began to swell, and no efforts of the 
surgeon who travelled with liitn could afford 
him any relief ; and on the following morn¬ 
ing he expired, in the thirtieth year of his 
reign and In the sixty-eighth of his age. 

CHAPTER LIX, 

Thf Itcign o/Georgk IL 

A.D. 1727. — GKORGE the second, like bis 
deceased father, was a German by birth, 
language, and sentiments. In their per¬ 
sonal qualities, also, they bore a slrlkingrc- 
scmblance: both wore honest, just, plain- 
dealing men ; both wcrculike parsitnnnious 
and obstinate; and as both were beset by 
Itolitlral factions whose rancour knew no 
bounds, so each of those monarchs had to 
contend witli tlic caprice or vcn.ility of 
rival statesmen, as by Uirns they directed 
I the councils of the nation. 

The kitigwas in the forty-fourth year of 
his age on coining to tlie throne; and he 
took the first opportunity of deci.aring to 
j bis parliament that lie was determined to 
I ;idherc to the policy of bis predecessor. 

Owing to the i)rcvious cotiiinental wars In 
I wliich England had taken a part, the king- 
I di>m was Involved in a labyrlntli of treaties 
I and conventions. Much discontent was 
. also felt and expressed on many points of 
domestic policy. Dangerous encroachments 
had been made In the constitution by the 
, ropcaJ of the triennial act; by frequent 
i suspensions of the habeas corpus act; by 
keeping up a standing army; and by the 
notorious venal I'ractlces employed in cs- 
t.ibllshing a system of parliamcnt.iry cor¬ 
ruption. At first .some change in the minis¬ 
try appeared In contemplation; but after 
a little time li was settled that sir Robert 
Walpole should continue at thclio.id of the 
ndmlnlstratloii; with lord Townsheiid as 
director of tlic foreign affairs, and 3Ir. Pol- 
hain, brother of the duke of Newcastle, j 
as secretary-at-war. Tliere was, however, a 
great and concentrated mass of opposition 
gradually forming against Walpole, wliich 
required all his vigilance and ability to 
overcome. 

Peace w.ns established at home and 
abroad; and the new parliament, which 


assemliled In January, 1728, afforded n-i 
toi)ic of interest; but In the succeeding 
year tlie commons complained of the occa¬ 
sional publication of tbclr proc.ccdiiigs, and 
it was unanimously resolved, ‘That It Is 
an Indignity to, and a breach of the privi¬ 
lege of the house, foraiiy person to presume 
to give, in written or printed newspapers, 
any account or minutes of the debates or 
otlior proceedings of the house or of any 
committee thereof; and that, upon the dis¬ 
covery of the author, fiC-., this house will 
proceed against the offenders with the ut¬ 
most severity.' An address to liis majesty 
was also presented by the commons, com¬ 
plaining of serious depredations having 
been committed by the Sjianlards on Brl 
tish shijis, in manifest violation of the trea¬ 
ties subsisting between the two crowns; 
and requesting that active measures might 
be taken to procure reasonable satisfaction 
for the losses snstainod, and secure bis 
majesty’s subjects the free exercise of com¬ 
merce and navigation to and from the Bri¬ 
tish plantations In America. This was fol 
lowed by a defensive treaty between Great 
Britain, FTanco, Spain, and Holland: the 
question between this country and Spain 
ns to naval captures being left tofuture ad¬ 
judication by commissioners. 

A.D. 1730.—Some changes now took place 
in the ministry. Lord Harrington was m.ade 
secretary of state, lii the mom of lord 
Townsliend, who appears to have interfered 
more witli the affairs of the nation than was 
agreeable to sir Robert Walpole, to whom 
I he was related by marriage. The latter. It 
1 is said, upon being asked the cause of ills 
! difference with his hrotlior-in-law, drily re- 
' )»Ilcd, ‘As long as tlie firm of liie house | 
was Townsliend and Walpole, all did very 
well: but when it became Walpole and 
Towuishend, things wont wrong and asci^a- 
ration ensued.’ About the same time the 
duke of Dorset was api'ointed lord lieu¬ 
tenant of lr<‘land In the room of lord Car¬ 
teret ; the duke of Devonshire, privy seal, 
and bird Trevor, president of the council. 

With the blessings of peace England was 
now enjoying a high degree of prosiicrity ; 
her tr.ide with foreign nations was con¬ 
stantly increasing; and from her American 
colonics the imports of sugar, rum, 4 c. were 
most abuiKlant. The whale fishery also on 
the coast of New England, New York, &c, 
was highly productive. The most nattering 
accounts were received from our transat¬ 
lantic friends : and the tide of emigration 
from our shores, hut more particularly from 
Ireland, was fast fiowing In that direction. 

A.D. 1732.— The parliamentary session 
was opened by the king In person, who, In ! 
an elaborate si»eech, coniplimctitcd the * 
country on its political asi'ccts, and dwelt ' 
with evident satisfaction on the late conti- 
' nontal alliances he had entered into. This 
was naturally followed by congratulatory 
addresses from both houses; and the ml- , 
nistersawbhnself surnmiided byaphalani i 
of supporters, too numerous for the opposi- 
ti<in to disturb his e()uaiiimity. But amid 
the general j'rosperity, there were some 
public delluqiieucies which seemed to re¬ 
quire the strong arm of justice to uniimsk ‘ 
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and punish. The most glaring of these, 
perhaps, was an enonnous fraud committed 
l)y certain parties who had tliemanagement 
of the funds belonging to the ‘charitable 
Corporation.’ This society had been formed 
under the plausible pretext of lending mo¬ 
ney at legal Interest to the poor and to 
others, upon security of goods. In order to 
screen them from the rapacity of pawn¬ 
brokers. Their capital was at Drst limited 
30,000/., but by licenses from the crown 
they Increased it toGOO.OOO/. (Jeorge U«ibin- 
son, M.P. for Jlarlow, the rasliier, and John 
Thompson, the warehouse keeper, h.ad sud- 
tlenly disappeared, and it was now dis¬ 
covered that for a capital of 500 , 000 /. ef¬ 
fects to the amount of 30,000/. only could 
be found, tlie retnalnder having been em¬ 
bezzled. A petition to the house of com¬ 
mons having hecn referred to a committee, 
it clc.'irly appc.ared that a most inhjuitims 
behenm of fraud had been systcmatlrally 
earrlcd on by tijo cashier and warehouse¬ 
man, In c«ineert with some of the dlrect»)rs, 
for embezzling the eapit.al and cheating 
the proprietors; on whicli it Avas resolved 
that sir Itobert Sutton, with nine others, 
wIk) had been proved guilty of many fraudu¬ 
lent praeilees in the management of the 
charltabto eorporali«ui, t.Iionld make satis- 
faetlo!’. to the p<ior sufferers «mt of ibeir 
estates, and be prevented from leaving the 
kingdom. 

In the f<dIowhiff year the excise scheme 
was first Introduced into the house of com- 
tuouK; fliid although it was simply a plan 
for converting the duties on wine and to¬ 
bacco, which had been hitherto duties of 
ctistoms, Into <lu([cs of excise, the ferment 
which this prf*posiflon excited was altimst 
iinprccedetiled. The Sheriffs of London, 
areompanled by many »>f the most cmfnetit 
merchants, in two hundreil carriages, earuc 
down t<* the lumsc to present their petition 
against the bill; other petitions were also 
prosemted : and the minister finding that 
ills niajority was .'iinall and the opposition 
to the measure so universal, determined on 
withdrawing it. The most riotous reji>le- 
lugs followi-d ; and if a eorrert jnilgment 
might be fortnetl from outward appear- 
iiiiees, the inhabitants of London and West¬ 
minster must have thought they had oi>- 
taliicd a deliverance from some great im¬ 
pending ilanger. 

Very little t)ccurred during the succeed¬ 
ing year Avorthy of remark. The prioress 
rcjyal Avas married to the prince (if Orange; 
a hill passed for the naturalisation of his 
royal highness; and the ' hai>py pair’ left 
St. James's for Ilottcrdam on the 22nd of 
April. Parliament Avas now dissolved by 
proclamation. The king bad previously ito- 
rogued It, after tlmuking the incinla-rs for 
the many signal proofs they liad given 
him of Ihoir duty and attachment to his 
person and government; and concluded 
with a prayer that providence would 
direct ills people in the choice of their 
representatives. 

A.IJ. 173.».—When the new parliament 
met In January, it was seen that the elec¬ 
tions hni, made no iKTcepllble rhange in 
the eoni|)nsition of the house ; the leaders 


of parties were the s.ame; and nearly the 
same motions, amendments, debates, and 
arguments were reproduced. Indeed, If we 
except some angry disputes which occurred 
between the ministers and tho prince of 
Wtilos, relative to the income allowed oui 
of the civil list to the latter, scarcely any 
event worthy of remark took place for a 
long tinie. The alT.air to which we refer 
thus or»ginatcd. Jlotions having been 
made In each house of parliament to ad¬ 
dress his nnajesty to settle 100,0001 per an 
nvnn on tho prince, it was opposed by the 
mmisters as an encroachment on the pre¬ 
rogative, an offleious Intermeddling with 
the king's family affairs, and as an effort to 
set his majesty and the prince at variance, 
fliit tho truth was, there had long been a 
serious misunderstanding botAveen these 
royal personages, arising chielly from the 
prince being at tho head of the opposition 
party; and noAv that there seemed no 
chance of his obtaining the income he re- 
♦lulrcd. It Avas highly resented by him, and 
caused an entire alienation hetAveen the 
two courts of St. James's and Leicester- 
house. Kor ran it be Avondered at that the 
prince should feel himself grossly slighted 
Avhenoutof a civil list of 800,OOO/.a revenue 
of 50,000/. per annum only was allowed 
him ; although his father Avhen prince had 
HAOOO/. out of a civil list of 700,000/. The 
bre.aeh grcAv wider every dav; and at length 
so rancorous liad these family sqxtabhles be¬ 
come, that in tlie hast illness of the (luceii, 
AAiio expired in November, 1737, the prince 
wa.^ not even pcrmiitcU to see lior 
The growing prosperity of England during 
.a long peace was duly appreciated by sit 
Robert Walpole, and he neglected nothing 
that seemed likely to ensure its continu¬ 
ance ; but the arbitrary conduct pursued 
by the Spaniards on the American coasts, 
and the Interested clamours of sonic Eng¬ 
lish merchants engaged in a contraband 
tr.idc Avith the Spanish colonics, led to a 
Avar between the two conn tries, Avhich lasted 
from the year 1739 to 1748. 

In order to prevent tlie ships of any other 
nation from trading with their American 
cobmies, the Spaniards employed vessels 
called guarda-eosias to Avateh and Inter¬ 
cept them : but instead of conflning them¬ 
selves to this their legitimate object, the 
captains of the Sj'aulsh guard-ships fre- 
<iuentjy interfered with British mercli.ants, 
who Avere on their Avay to other American 
colonies, and, under pretence (»f searching 
for contr.aband goods, hoarded their ships, 
and sometimes treated tlie crcAvs with the 
greatest barl)arity. The accounts of these 
Indignities created a desire among all classes 
of his majesty's subjects for inflicting on 
the Spaniards signal and speedy retribu¬ 
tion ; but the pacific policy of the minister 
was inimical to the adojitlon of vigorous 
measures. Caj'taiii Jenkins, the master ol 
a Scottish merchaut-slilp, avIio Avas ex¬ 
amined at the bar of the house of commons, 
declared that he Avas boarded by a guard.v 
costa, who, after ransacking his ship and 
ill-treating his crew, tore off one of his ears, 
and throAving It in his fa('e, told him ‘to 
I take it to his king.’ Upon )>c’ing asked 
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wbat he tliouglit wlicn he found himself 
hi the hniids of sucli bail)ari;ins, Jenkins 
replied, * I recommended my soul to God 
and my cause to my country.’ These 
words, and the dlsi>lay of his ear, wJiich, 
MTapped up ill cotton, he always carried 
nhnut him, lllled the house with Indigna¬ 
tion ;l)ut it was not till more tliana twelvo- 
moDtli afterwards that an order in council 
was Issued for nniking reprisals ou the 
Spaniards. 

A.t). 1740.—The war witli Spain h.ad now 
commenced, and the most strenuous exer- 
tfonsweremade to put the navy in the best 
possible condition. Admiral Vernon, with 
a small force, captured the important city 
of Porto Bello, on tlie American isthmus. 
Hut it appeared at the close of tlie year 
that the Spaniards liad taken upwards of 
4iM> English vessels, many of them richly 
l.-idcn. 

At this period the violence of party poli¬ 
tics was displayed in all its rancour, ^iany 
changes took place in tlic c.al>lnet ;and Wal¬ 
pole, dcscr>‘ing tlie coming storm,pre.'icn ted 
two of his sons with valuable sinecure.s. 
Soon after, Mr. Sandys gave notice that lie 
sliould make a motion in the house of rorn- 
luons for the dismissal of sir Uohert Wal¬ 
pole from the king’s councils for ever. On 
the appointeil day the house was crowded 
at an early liour, and the public were in a 
state of breathless expectation to learn the 
result. The accusations against the minis¬ 
ter were by no means confined to any p.ar- 
tirulnr misconduct, but were vague and in¬ 
definite. The very length of Mr. Walpole’s 
power, said Jlr. Sandys, was in Itself dan¬ 
gerous ; to accu.se him of any specific crime 
was unnecessary, the dj.^satisfactiou of the 
people being a sufficient cause for his re¬ 
moval I The discussion was long and ani- 
muted, and the debate closed by a powerful 
speech from Walpole, which made a deep 
Impression on the house; and the motion 
was negatived by the large majority of 290 
against lOO. In tlic lords, a similar motion 
met with the like result. 

A.D. 1741.-Tlic success which had at¬ 
tended Vernon’s attack on Porto Bello In¬ 
duced the government to send out large 
armaments against the Spanisli colonies. 
In conjunction with lord Cathoart, who had 
the command of a numerous army, Vernon 
undertook to assail Spanish America on the 
side of the Atlantic, while commodore An¬ 
son sailed round Cape Horn to ravage the 
coasts of Chill and Peru. Part of those 
arrangements were frustrated owing to the 
death of lord Catbcaic: his successor, 
general Wentworth, being an officer of lit¬ 
tle experience and very je.ilous of thendmi- 
nl’s popul.irlty. As might be expected 
wlicre such was the case, the expedition 
lamentably failed of its object; incai<acity 
and dissension characterised their opci-a- 
tions; nothing of the slightest Importance 
was effected ; and they returned lioine after 
more tlian fifteen thousand of tlie troops 
and seamen had fallen victims to the dis¬ 
eases of a tropical climate. Nor was the 
result of the expedition under Anson cal¬ 
culated to retrieve these disa.sters: for al- 
tMougli he plundered the town of Paita, In 


Peru, and captured several prizes, among 
which was the Spani.sh galleon, laden with 
treasure, that sailed annually from Ara- 
pulco to Manilla, he encoiuit(*red sucli se¬ 
vere storms, particularly in rounding Cape 
Hum, that his s<inadrou was finally re¬ 
duced to only one ship. 

It is time that we turn to the affairs of 
continental Europe, so far, at least, as they 
involved Phigland. In October, 1740, the 
emperor Charles VI., the last heir-male 
of the house of Hai>sburg, died. Alnio.et 
all the powers of Europe liad, by tlie 
'pragmatic sanction,’ guaranteed the p»>s- 
sessions of Austria to the arrhduebess 
Maria Theresa, iiuccn of Hungary; yet no 
jiower except England was influenced by 
its engagements. Scarcely had the Hun¬ 
garian queen succeeded her fatlier, when 
she found herself surrounded by a liost of 
enemies. But the most powerful and the 
most wily of them was Frederick III., king 
of Pnissla, who, having at hisrnmmand a 
rich tre.asury and a well-appointed army, en¬ 
tered Silesia, and soon comjnercd it. Know¬ 
ing, however, that she had not only to con¬ 
tend with the king of France, wlio had 
resolved to elevate Charles Albert, elector of 
B.avaria, to the empire; hut also numhered 
among lier foes the kings of Spain, Poland, 
and Sardinia, he offered to support her 
against all competitors, on the condition ol 
being periiiittcd to retain Ills .aeqiiisition. 
Tills she lierolcally and Indigiianlly re¬ 
fused; and although the P'rench troops 
even menaced her capital, Maria Theresa 
convened tlie states of Hungary, and made 
a powerful appeal to the nobles, wliirli 
they responded to by a solemn deolanition 
that they were all re.ady to die in defence 
of her rights. Aimther large army was 
quickly raised: tlic English I'arliament 
voted her a subsidy; and so great was 
the attachment of the English people 
to her cause, that the pacific Walpole 
could no longer control the de.sire that 
was manifested for becoming parties in 
the war. 

A.i>. 1742.—In (he new parliament, whIHi 
was ojicncd by the king in per.-on, it was 
evident that the ojipononts of Walpole 
h.ad greatly strengtliened themselves ; and 
being shortly after able to obtain a trifling 
majority of votes on the Westminster 
election petition, Sir Ilohert expressed his 
intention of retiring from ofllce. He con¬ 
sequently resigned ail liis employments, 
and was created earl of Orford, with a 
pension of 4,000^ a year, his majesty testify¬ 
ing for his faltliful servant the most affec¬ 
tionate regard. 

England, accustomed to consider the 
equilibrium of the continental states as 
the guarantee of her own grandeur, would 
naturally espouse the cause of Maria Tlie- 
resa; while it w.as quite as natural that 
the king of England, as elector of Hanover, 
would be ready to enforce its propriety. 
But there was another motive at this time 
more powerful, namely, the war which 
had recently broken out between England 
and Spain ; for it could not be expected 
tliat, in a cnniiiiental war in wliieb the 
latter country w.is one of tin- belligeronU, 
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England uould omit any opportunity that 
offered of weakening that power. Yet as 
long as Walpole was the directing minister, 
the king restricted lilmsclf to negotiations 
and subsidies. But when Walpole was 
superseded by lord Carteret, the cause of 
Marla Theresa was sustained by the arms 
of England, and by larger subsidies; while 
tlie king of Naples was forced by an Eng¬ 
lish (lect to the declaration of neutrality. 
EngLand had at length become a principal 
in the war; or, os Smollet observes, ‘ from 
being an umpire had now become a party 
in all continental quarrels, and Instead of 
trimming the balance of Europe, lavished 
away her blood and treasure lu supporting 
the interest and allies of a puny electorate 
in tlic north of Germany.’ 

A,I). 1743.—George II. was now at the 
head of the Angb>-elcctond army, which 
on its march to Ilanau met and engaged 
the French under Cite command of marslial 
the duke of Noallles and some of cite 
princes of the blood. They began tlie 
l)att]c with their accustomed impetuosity, 
but were received by tbe English Infantry 
witii the cliantcterislic coolness and steady 
Intrepidity for whicli they arc so eminently 
distinguished, in this battle the king 
showed much passive courage, and his son, 
the duke of Cuinborlaiid, was wounded ; 
bijt It proved a decisive victory, 6,000 of the 
enemy liaving fallen, while the loss on the 
side of tlie British did nut amount to more 
tlinn one tliird of that number. 

About tills time a treaty was concluded 
botw’ccn this country andllussiafurllCtcen 
years, in wliich it was stipulated that tho 
empress sliDuid furnish his Britannic nia- 
iesty, as soon as required, with a body of 
12,000 troops, Co he employed according 
to the exigency of affairs: and that Great 
Britain should furuisli Russia with twelve 
men of war, on tlie llrst notice. In c;ise 
either of them wtu'o attacked by an enemy 
and demanded such succour. 

A.D. |■•I4.—To remove the Hanoverian 
dynasty from tlie throne of these realms 
seemed to he the darling object of tlic 
courts of Frinco and Spain, who were 
secretly planning to restore tlie Stuart 
rare In the person of the sun of tlie late 
l>rotender. Declarations of war between 
France and England accordingly took |»lace; 
and In May the king of France arrived at 
liisle, to open the campaign In Flanders, 
wliii an army of 120,000 men, commanded by 
llie celebrated marshal Saxe. The allied 
armies,consisting of English, Uanoverlans, 
Austrians, and Dutch, amounting in the 
whole to about 75, 000 , advanced with the 
apparent Intciillon of attacking tlie enemy; 
hut, after pcrfornilng numerous iucunsis- 
tentand Inoxpllcahle movcineiits, without 
risking either a siege or a battle, the sum¬ 
mer jiasscd away, and they retired into 
winter quarters. Meantime some indeci¬ 
sive engagements had taken place betwi'eu 
tlic Englisli and combined Ueets in the 
ilc«llterraiit*an. 

Towards the close of the year lord Car¬ 
teret, now earl of (Jranville, resigned ofllee, 
iiul a co.ilitlou of parlies was formed, 
which, from including tories, whigs, and 


patriots, obtained the name of the * broad- 
bottom’administration. Mr. Pelham was 
chancellor of theexchequer and first lord of 
the treasury; lord Eardwlcke, chancellor; 
the duke of Dorset, president of tbe 
council: the duke of Newcastle and lord 
Harrington, secretaries of state; and the 
duke of Bedford, first lord of theadmlialty 
Mr. Pitt, afterwards earl of Chatham, gave 
them his support, having been promised a 
place as soon as the king’s aversion could 
be overcome. 

A.U. 1745.— Robert 'Walpole, earl of Or- 
ford, after a life of i>olitlcal activity, during 
whiri) bo had occupied the most prominent 
station for twenty years, died on tho I8th of 
March,aged 71. His general policy was prin- 
ciiially characterised by zeal in favour of 
the Protestant succession; by the desire 
of preserving peace abroad, and avoiding 
subjects of contention atdiome. Under his 
ausjilces tlie naval superiority of England 
was maintained ; commerce encouraged ; 
justice impartially administered; and the 
rlglits of the people preserved inviolate. 

In Italy the united ai'uiies of France and 
Spain, owing to their vast superiority in 
numbers, were enabled to vanquish tlie 
Austrians ; and the Anglo-cicctoral troops 
in tlie Netherlands also met with serious 
reverses. The French army under marshal 
Saxe was strongly posted at Fontenoy ; to 
which place the duke of Cumberland ad¬ 
vanced on tlie 30th of April, and by nine 
o'clock in the morning the troops W’ere en¬ 
gaged. Tlic valour of the British Infantry 
was never mure signally displayed; for a 
time they bore down everything before 
tliem; but the Dutch failing in tlieirattempt 
on the village of Fontenoy, and the allies, 
coming within tlie destructive fire of the 
semicircle of batteries crecteil by Saxe.were 
outfianked and compelled to retreat. Tlie 
loss on each side amounted to about 10,000 
men ; but though the victory wasnotahso- 
luiciy decisive, It enal)Ied the French niar- 
slial to take some of the mo.«t considerable 
townsof the Netherlands, and the allies re¬ 
tired forsafety behind the canal at Antwerp. 

Tiilrty years had elapsed since tlie clie- 
valier de St. George had stirred up that 
rehellion wliich liad ended so fatally for 
ins uwu hopes, and so disastrously for his 
adherents. Since that time he had lived in 
Italy, Imd married a grand-daughter of 
Julm Subleskl, king of Poland, and liad one 
son, Charles Edward, who was afterwards 
known in England as the ‘youngpretender.* 
While George II. and liis ministers were 
fully occupied In endeavouring to bring 
tlic war ill Germany to a successful Issue, 
Charles Edward received every encourage¬ 
ment from Louis of France to take ad¬ 
vantage of that opportunity and try bis 
strength in Britaio. And now that tlie 
national discontent was gaining ground in 
consequence of tiie loss at Fontenoy, and 
other events not much less disastrous, he 
determined to attempt the restoration of 
ills family; and accompanied only by a 
small party of liis most devoted friends, he 
landed in the Hebrides. Here he was soon 
joined by the Highland chieftains, and 
speedily found himself at the head of seve 
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ral tliouMncl h?»rdr niouiitnlneers, who were 
highly j'Icjiscd with liis afral)le manners, 
ami with genuiuo enthusiasm cxi>rossed 
themselves ready to die In Jus service. 
Their first movement was towards Edin- 
hurph, which city snrrondoivd without 
rosisiance, hut the castle still held out. 
The voung I'retendcr now took possc.«sion 
of ifolyrood palace, where he proclaimed 
Ills father king of Great Britain, and himself 
ri'genf. with all the idlcpaiteantrics of state. 
Meanwhile a proclamation was issued, 
ofTerliig a reward of 30,oo0f. for his ai'pre- 
liensloii. 

Sir .lohn Cope, the connnander of the 
king's troojis In Scotland, having collected 
pome reinforcements In the north, pro. 
reeded from Aherdoon to Dunhar hy sea, 
and hearing that the Insurgents were re¬ 
solved to ha7.aii! a battle, he cnc.amped at 
Preston Pans. Here he was unexpectedly 
nttack<‘d.anil with such vigorousonslaught, 
hy the llcrce and undisciplined Illghland- 
ers, that a sudden panic seized the royal 
troops, and in their flight tliey abandoned 
ail their liairgage, cannon, and camj' e<iui- 
page to their enemii'S. Elated with >;uecess, 
the rebels entered England, and proecedetl 
as far ns Derby, " ithout encountering any 
oppo.sition. Hen-, however, they learned 
that the duke of Cumberland had arrived 
from the continent, and wasmaklng prepa¬ 
rations to ojipose them wiili an overwheim- 
ing force: and It was therefore finally 
determined, that as they could neither raise 
recruits In England, nor force tlu'lr way 
Into Wales, they should hasten their return 
to Scotland. 

Tlie pretender had good reason to hclleve 
that im])ortant succours would bo sent to 
him from Frmce, or it Is not likely he 
wouhl have crossed the border. But the 
vigilance of admlnil Vernon j.revcnti'd flie 
French fleet from venturing out: and thus 
all hope of foreign a.aslst.nneo was cut off. 
The forces of the pretender were greatly 
augmented on his return to Scothuid; hut 
lliiding that Edinburgh %vas In possession 
of the king’s troojis. he bent his course to- 
warils Stirling, which town he raptured, 
and besieged tlic castle. Matters li.Til now 
as-;unied a very serious aspect, .and jiublic 
credit was most .«eriously affeeted ; but 
there was no lack of energy in the govern¬ 
ment, nor any want of patriotism among 
the nobility, merclmirts, or traders of Eng¬ 
land : all ranks, in fact, united with ready 
zeal In meeting the exigency of the occa¬ 
sion. M;my new regiments were raised 
by wealthy and patriotic individuals ; and 
It was found that by the voluntary exer¬ 
tions of the people 60,ooo troops could be 
added to the king's forces. 

A.I). 1746.—In January general Hawley 
had puffered a coniplete defeat in endea¬ 
vouring to raise the siege of Stirling. But 
a day of terrible retribution was at hand. 
On the 16th of April, the royal army, under 
the command of the duke of Cumherhind» 
encountered tlie troojis of the pretender 
on CuUoden-monr. The Highlanders be¬ 
gun the attack in their wild furious way, 
rushing on the royal troops with their 
broadswords and Lcehahur axes: hut tlie 


• English being now i*rei>arcd for this mode 
j of attack, received them with fixed hayo- 
' nets, keeping uj) a steady and wcll-sus- 
[ tallied fire of musketry, while the destruc- 
' lion of Ihcir ranks was eompleitHl liy dis- 
' charges of artillery. In thirty minutes the 

battle was converted Into a mui; and 
orders having been issued to give no <iuar- 
tcr, v:u«t numbers were slain in the juirsuit. 
Tlie loss of the rehehs was estimated at 
' about 4,000, while the nutnber of killed in 
the royal army is said to have scarcely 
exceeded fifty men I Intoxicated, as it 
were, witli their uiicxam)>led victory, the 
comiuef.'.rs seemed bent only on merciless 
ver.geaiiee, and the whole country around 

• became a scene of cruelty and desolation. 
'The unfortunate prince Charles Edward 

escaped with difllculty from the battle, 
and after wandering alone in the mountains 
for several months, in various disguises, 
found means to make his escape to 
France. 

One great e.ause of the pretender’s pre- 
.cervation was the belief that he had licen 
slain : which arose from the following eir- 
eiimstanee. Among his friends, who fol- 
I lowed as ninch as possible in his track, a 
party was surprised In a hut on the side of 
tlie Dcnaldcr mountain, by the soldiers 
who were in searcli of him. Having seized 
them, one named Mackenzie effected his 
escape, upon which his conipanion,s told 
the soldiers that it was the jiriiiec ; the 
.soldiers thereupon fled in pursultaiid over¬ 
took tlie youth, who, wlien he found their 
error, resolved to sacrifice his life, In the 
hope it might save his master’s. He bravely 
contended with them, refused ijuurter, and 
died with liis sword in his hand, exclaim¬ 
ing ns he fell. ‘You have killetl your 
iTince.' And this <leclaratlon was ho- 
lievtol hy many. ‘We cannot, however,' 
says the hlograidier of the events of Cul- 
lodcn, ‘without ]>ride, mention the asto¬ 
nishing fact, that tliough the sum of thirty 
tliousand pounds sterling waslongpublicly 
offered for his apprehension, and though 
he passed llirough very many hands, and 
both tlie reward and his ]*ersim were i>er 
fiTtly well known to an intelligent and 
very Intiuisitive peoi’lc, yet no man or 
womanwas to be found capable of degrading 
themselves by earning so vast a reward by 
betraying a fugitive whom misfortune had 
thrown ui»on their generosity.’ At length, 
on the lutii of September, tlie young pre¬ 
tender cm(>arkcd with twenty-flve gentlo- 
nien and one hundred and seven common 
men, in a French vessel, sent for that pur¬ 
pose to the coast; and after a passage of i 
ten days he arrived at Roseau, near Mor- 
laix, and immediately proceeded to Paris, 
where he was kindly received by Louis XV. 
But his hopes were for ever (led. The cou¬ 
rage and fortitude he dlsi>laycd in Scotland 
seetn to have forsaken him with a reverse 
of fortune, and during the remainder of his 
days no trace of noble aiubition marked his 
actions. 

The duke of Cumherland had now be¬ 
come the id'll of the nation; and for his 
linivery at Culloden the parliament voted 
23,0001. per annum in addition to his for- 
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incT Income, Scveml nets wero pas&ed for 
jirotectlng the government of Scotland, 
and securhig Its loyalty ; and many exe- 
cutlonsof the rebels took place In different 
parts of the kingdom. Dills of indictment 
for high treason were found against the 
earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartfe, and 
lord Balmcriuo, who were tried in West- 
minsterdiall. All three pleaded guilty; 
Kilmarnock and Balmerino were executed 
on Tower-hill, but Cnnnartle's life was 
spared. Foremost among those who had 
engaged to venture tholrlivesandfortunes 
In restoring the Sluartfamlly to the throne 
of England was lord Lovat, a man whose 
character was braiulcd with many vices, 
and whose great age (for he was in bis 
Will year) had not deterred him from tak¬ 
ing an active part In fomenting and cncon- 
nigiiig the late rebellion. Being found 
guilty by his peers, ho was remanded to 
the Tower, where in a few months after¬ 
wards he was beheaded. 

A.i). 17-17.—Wc must now briefly speak 
of the state of affairs on the contiucul. 
Early in tlio spring the duke of Cumber¬ 
land led his troo])s thither, to join our Aus¬ 
trian and Dutch allies. The French had a 
decided advantage In point of numbers, 
and marshal S:»xe, tlielr commander, com¬ 
menced the campaign with the invasion of 
Dutoli Brabant. But. with the exception 
the siege of Bergen-op*Zoom, by the 
French, the war was languidly carried on. 
This celebrated siege, however, lasted from 
July 10 to Septejnl>er 15, and presented a 
continued sceneof horror and destruction ; 
but though the town was liurncd.the gar¬ 
rison liad suffiTcil little, while heaps of slain 
were formed of tlie besiegers. The gover¬ 
nor. calculating fr<im tliesc circumstances 
on the impregnability of the fortress, was 
lulled into fiilse security ; whilst the Frencli 
troops thresv themselves into the fosse, 
mounted the breaches, and entered the 
garrison ; and thus became masters of the 
navigation of the Sclieldt. In Italy, (be 
.allies, though forced to raise tlic siege of 
Cicnoa, were geuoraily successful. 

At sea the kiigllsh well iiiaintatncd their 
superiority. lu an engagement with tlic 
French off Capo Finisterre, the English 
wore victorious; and several richly laden 
ships, botli outward and homeward bound, 
fell iiitothclr hands. Admiral Hawke also 
defeated the French fleet off Bellelsle, and 
took six sail of the line. 

In Noveiniicr a new parliament assem- 
blc(i, and tiio niitilsters derived much popu¬ 
larity on account of the suppression of the 
late rcbelllon.aswcllas for their naval suc- 
ec.^ses. All parties, however, were tired of 
the war, and preparations were made for 
opening a congress at Aix-la-Chapeilc pre¬ 
liminary to a general peace; but as the 
issue of it was uncertain, tbc usual grants 
and subsidies were readily voted without 
enquiry. Tliougli so long since began, it 
was not till October In the following year 
tliat this treaty of peace was concluded. ; 
The cliief parties to It were Britain, Hol¬ 
land, and Austria on one side, and France 
and Si>!ilii on tiie ^uher. By it all tlio great 
ire.alies from tiiat of Westphalia in IC-iS, to j 


that of Vienna in 1736, wero renewed nud 
conflrmed. France surrendered her con¬ 
quests in Flanders, and the English In the 
East and West Indies. But the right of 
British subjects to navigate the American 
seas without being subject to search by the 
Spauiards was suffered to pass unnoticed 
although that was the original bone of con- 
tenUon and the basis of the attacks made 
on Walpole’s m Inistry. The only advantage. 
Indeed, that Engl.md gained, was the re¬ 
cognition of the Hanoverian succession, 
and the general abandonment of the pre¬ 
tender, whose cause was from henceforth 
regarded ns hopeless. 

A.D. 1745.—The war being at an end, the 
dlsbaudingof the army naturally followed; 
and, as must ever in some degree be the 
case at such a time, the Idle and unem¬ 
ployed committed many depredations on 
the public. To remedy this, a cniony wa» 
established In Nova Scotia, where lord Hali¬ 
fax went out as governor, and laid the 
foundation of a town, which, in compli¬ 
ment to itsprojector.thecarl of Halifax, was 
named after him. It was soon found that 
the soil of Nova Scotia was incapable of re¬ 
paying the labourer for his toll, and many 
who had been transported there obtained 
leave to go to more southern latitudes. 
They who remained excited the jealousy of 
the native Indians, who still resided on the 
liordersof this barren spot; and the French, 
who were the flrst European settlers there, 
encouraged this jealous feeling. Meantime 
the animosity between the English and 
French grew stronger, till at length the 
latter claimed the whole territory between 
the Mississippi and New Mexico on the east, 
and to the Apalachimi muuiitnins on the 
west. From tlic fact of their having been 
the flrst to discover that river, tlicy took 
from the English, who had settled beyomi 
those mountains, their possessions, and 
erected forts to protect all the adjacent 
country. 

A.D. 1751.—The first event of any im¬ 
portance this year was the death of Frede¬ 
rick, prince of Wales, which happened on 
the loth of March, in the forty-fifth yearol 
his age. His death was caused by .’ll! abscess 
in his side, from the blow of a cricket-ball 
wliich he received while playing at that 
game on the lawu of Cliefden-house, Bucks, 
a collection of matter having been pro¬ 
duced that burst in his throat and suffo¬ 
cated him. The prince had long been on 
bad terms with his father, whose measures 
he uniformly opposed; and though the 
anti-ministcrial party and a considembie 
portion of the people spoke highly of his 
lienevoicnce and munificence, and loudly 
applauded liis conduct at the time, it is 
clear that much of his patriotism originated 
In a vain desire for popularity. He left 
five sons and three daughters; his eldest 
son, George, being ojily eleven years old: 
a regency was consequently appointed: but 
the king surviving till the prince attained 
his majority, there was never any occasion 
for it to act. 

The most mctnorablo act passed in the 
course of this session was that for regu 
lating the commeiiccineiit of the year, am' 
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correctfiig tho calendar according to the soldiers fled with disgraceful precipitation. 
Gregorian computation. The New Style, The provincial militia, however, led by colo- 
as It was termed, was Introduced by i)oi)e nel Washington, displayed good r.«urage, 
Gregory XIII. In the 16th century, and had nobly nialntaliied their ground, and cover 
long been adopted by most states on the ed the retreat of the main army. The loss 
continent. By this act, therefore. It was of the English on tnis occasion was very 
provided that the year should begin on the severe : upwards of 7f>0 men, with several 
flrstdayof Januarj', Instead of, as hereto- ofllcers, were slain; the arrlllery, stores, 
fore, on March 25, and that eleven Inter- and i)rovlsions became the property of the 
mediate nominal days between the 2 nd and victors, as well as the geiicrars cabinet, 
14Ch of September, 1752, should beomitted ; containing bis private Instructions, &c., of 
tlio Julian computation, supposing a solar which the enemy availed himself to great 
revolution to bo effected In the precise advantage. Twootherexpeditions,destined 
period of 365 days and six hours, having for the attack of Crown Point and fort Nia- 
made no provision for the dellclency of gara, also failed. But the reprisals at sea 
eleven minutes, which, however, in the more than compensated for these mlsfor- 
lapso of eighteen centuries amounted to a tunes, as upwards of three hundred mcr- 
dlffercncc of eleven days. Bills were also chant ships and eight thousand seamen 
passed for the better prevention of rob- were captured that year by British cruisers, 
berlcs.fortheregulatlonofplaccsofamuse- a. d. 1756.—Notwithstanding hostilities 
ment, and for punishing the keepers of had been carried on nearly a twclvemonih, 
dlsoi^erly houses; the necessity of this war was not formally declared till the I8th 
arising from the spirit of extravagance of May, ihecliief suhjcctof complaint being 
which prevailed throughout the kingd>>in, the encroachments of the Frcncli on the 
os dissipation and amusement occupied Oliio and Nora Scotia. This was followed 
over)' class of society. by threats of Invasion upon England or In*- 

Among the domestic events of this year land; in consequence of which a body of 
no one created more sensation than the Ilessiau and Hanoverian troops was Intro- 
death of Henry St. John, viscount Boling- duced to defend the Interior of the king- 
broke; a nobleman who had for half a cen- dom ; a measure which gave rise to consi- 
tury occupied a high station in the country, derable discontent, as most people tliought 
whether wo regard iilm In the character of that the ordinary force of cither country 
a statesman, an orator, an author, or a was suffleient to repel invasion. But whilst 
polished courtier. He posses.scd great cn- thcgoYcrnmentwus providing for its Inter* 
ergy and decision of character, but he was nal security, the enemy was making serious 
deflclont in that high principle and single- atterai>ts to wTest from us our posscssion.s 
ness of purpose that inspire confldeuceand l)oth in the East and West Indies. The 
lead to unquestioned excellence. reduction of Minorca was a favourite object 

Tlie new parliament was opened on the of the French government; a formidable 
loth of .May, 1753: and the flrst business of force was landed on the Island, and close 
the house w.is to take Into consideration the siege laid to Port St. Philip, which coin- 
state of Ireland, which. In proportion as it mands the principal town and harbour, 
advanced in civilisation, showed a disposi- The governor, g».*neral Blakency, made a 
tion to shake off its dependence on Eng- long and able defence : but admiral Byng. 
land. The kingdom was in a state of trail- who had Ueen Intrusted witii the cliarge of 
qnlllltyatthesession which terminated the the English fleet In the Mediterranean,aii<l 
labours of tho last parliament; hut pre- was ordered to attempt the relief of the 
vtous to tho new election, the death of Mr, place, seems to have been destitute of any 
Pelham caused several changes In the go- decisive plan ; and, after avoiding an action 
vernmentoinces; thclatemlnisterwassuc- with a French squadron, he returned to 
ceeded In the treasury by his brother, the Gibraltar, abandoning Minorca to its fate, 
duke of Newcastle; and unanimity now which, to the Inflnltc chagrin ofthe nation, 
prevailed In the cabinet. fell into the hands of the enemy. 

A.D. 1755.—We have before referred to The surrender of Minorca was an unex- 
the animosity which existed between the pcctcd blow, and the rage of the people at 
English and French relative to their North Its loss was directed against tlic unfortu- 
Amerlcan possessions. Hostilities were nale Byng, who, being tried by a roiirt- 
now commenced by the colonial authorities, martial at Portsmouth, was comlcmned to 
without the formality of a declaration of death, for not doing Ids utmost to encage 
w.ar; the Virginian port of Log’s Tov\m thecnemy, but rerominended to the incny 
was surprised by a French detachment, of the crown, as it did not appear to the 
and all Its inhabitants inhumanly murder- court that it was through coaTirdlce or dis- 
ed; the North American Indians were sti- affection. Great exertions were made to 
miilated to attack the British colonists,and save the adniinU’s life, but In vain ; he was 
largesuppliesofarmsandamiminitlonwere ordered to be shot on board the Monarqiie 
Imported from France. The British minis- and he met his fate with coolness and in¬ 
ters Immediately prepared for hostilities ; trepidity. 

all the French forts within the limits of In AiiuTica a second series of expeditions 
NovaScotlawerereducedbycotonclMonck- against the Frcneh forts signally failed' 
ton ; but an expedition against the French while the inar.juis de Montcalm, the go- 
forts on the Ohio, commanded by general veruor of Canada, raptured Oswego where 
Bniddock, met with a severe defeat; the the British had deposited the greater part 
general.fallingintoanambuscadeofFreTich of their artillery and inlhtarv stores—But 
xml Indians, was slain, and the regular It is time that we call lhereaIlcr’.sactention 
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to the progress of iiflfairs In our Eastern 

pUSSC'SSiollS. 

A.D. 1757.—The jealousy which had been 
created among the petty independent prin¬ 
ces of India, by the privileges which the 
emperor of Delhi had granted to the English 
settlers at Calcutta, had risen to an alarin- 
htg height; but successful means had been 
used to allay their fury until the accession 
of the ferocious Suraja Dowla, soubahdar 
of Bengal, who was enraged at the shelter 
which the English afforded to some of his 
destined victims. He advanced towards 
Calcutta, when the governor and most of 
the local authorities, panic-stricken, made 
heir escape in boats, leaving about a hun- 
<lred and ninety men, under the control of 
Mr. Ilolwell, to make the best of their for¬ 
lorn situation. This mere handful of Eng¬ 
lishmen, cionposlng the garrison, for a short 
time bravely defended themselves, bvit 
when they fell Into the power of the Infu¬ 
riated Rumjn, he ordered the unhappy pri¬ 
soners, tlicn amounting to one hundn'd and 
forty-elx, to be tlirust Into the prison <*f 
Calcutta, called tlio Black Hole ; a room less 
than twenty feet s<iuare. Here the heat 
and foulness of the air reduced them to the 
most pitiable stjito Imaginable ; and wlu-ii 
on the following morning nn order came 
for their release, only twcnty-tl»ree were 
ftmnd alive. Tlic news of tills horrid ca¬ 
tastrophe reached Matlras just wiien colo- 
' ncl Clive ami adir.lral Watson, tluslied by 
their recent victory over the celebrated 
pirate Angria, had arrived at Madras to 
aid in the destruction of the French inhu- 
ence in the Deccan. Calcutta was there¬ 
fore the scene «>£ tlndr next operations; 
and no sooner did the licet make Its appear¬ 
ance before tliat city than it surrendered. 
The French fort of Cliandernagore was 
reduced: several of .Suraja Dowla’s own 
places were taken, conspinieles were formed 
against him, and tlie haughty chieftain felt 
Hial the sovereignty of Bengal must he de¬ 
cided hy a battle. Contrary to ilie oplni<iii 
of all his onieers, Clive resolved to engage 
him, althougli tlic ilisparliy of tlieir ftirces 
was prodigious. lie accordingly took up a 
position 111 the groveof I'lassey : his troops 
III till* whole m>t exceeding three eiiou- 
sand two hundred men, of whom only nine 
Inindi'cd were Europeans; while .Riiraja 
Dowla had with him llfty thousand fo<it, 
eighteen tlimisaml horse, and fifty pieces 
of ciuinon. So great were the errors com¬ 
mitted hy the enemy, and so skilfully did 
the Brltl.-ili c^inimaii.ler use Ills mean.s.tliat 
a complete vi«-tory was won, at the asi<m- 
Ishiiigly small loss of sevenly men In killed 
and woumled. This event laid the founda¬ 
tion of tlic British dominion in India ; ami 
In one campaign wc became possessed of 
a territory which, in its wealth and ex tent, 
exceeded any kingdom In K^iropc. 

A.D. 1758.—Whilst victory followed vie- 
I tory In the ctistern world, a change in the 
' English ministry led to similar successes 
: In the west. It was at this period tlrnt the 
celehratcd William Pitt (afterwards carl of 
' Cliatharn) w:i8 brought into oillce, wltli Mr. 

Legge : but both of ihcin being opposed to 
I the expensive support of coiitliicntil con- 
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nectlons.they would have been dismissed b) 
the king, but for the popularity which their 
principles had acquired. In North America 
the British arms bad been tarnished by de¬ 
lays and disasters that might have been 
avoided ; and it was therefore resolved on 
to recall the earl of Loudon, and Intnist 
the military operations to generals Aber¬ 
crombie, Amherst, and Forbes, the first- 
named being thecommander-in-cblef. Am¬ 
herst laid siege to Louisbourg, and aided 
by the talents of brigadier Wolfe, who was 
fast rising Into eminence, forced that im¬ 
portant garrison to surrender. This was 
followed by the entire reduction of Cape 
Breton, and the Inferior stations which the 
Krendi occupied in the Guif of St. Law¬ 
rence. Brigaulcr-gcncral Porbes was seiit 
against Fort du t^uesne, which the French 
at his approach abandoned. But the expe¬ 
dition against Tlconderago, which Aber¬ 
crombie himself undertook, failed of suc¬ 
cess ; the number and valour of his troojjs 
being unequal to the capture of a place so 
strongly fortified. 

An expedition was now planned against 
Quebec; and as tlic inhabitants of Canada 
bad good reason tu believe that their laws 
and religion would be respected, they were 
prepared to suinnit to a change of masters. 
Tlius when general Wolfe proceeded up the 
St. Lawrence, lie encountered no very seri¬ 
ous opposition from the Canadians, who 
seemed to regard the npiiroachlng struggle 
with Indifference. 'Wiiilc Wolfe advanced 
towards Quebec, general Amherst con¬ 
quered Tlconderago ami Crown Point, and 
sir W. Johnson gained the important for¬ 
tress of Niagara. Amherst expected to be 
atile to form a junctiim with Wolfe, but in 
this he was disappointed ; and though the 
inadequacy of his force made him almost 
despair of success, thc.ardent young general 
resolved to persevere in this hazardous 
enterprise. Having effected a landing in 
the niglit, under the heights of Abraham, 
he led his men up this apparently inacces 
sit)lo steep, thereby securing a position 
which commanded the t<iwn. The marquis 
do Montcalm was utterly astonished when 
be beard that so daring and desperate an 
effort had been achieved by the English 
troops, A b.alllc was now inevitable, and 
both generals prepared for the cotitestwith 
cqu.-il courage. It was brief but fierce; the 
scale of victory was just beginning to turn 
in favour of tlie Britisb, when a ball pierced 
the breast of Wolfo, and he fell mortally 
wounded. Tlic unliap]))' tidings flew from 
rank to rank ; every man seemed dcier- 
iniiicd to avenge the loss of his general; 
and with such impetuosity did they charge 
tlie enemy, that the wonts ‘They runl’ 
resounded in the ears of Wolfe as, expiring, 
he leaned on a soldier’s breast. 'Who 
run?’ he c.igerfy enquired; atid on being 
told it was the French, he calmly replied, 

‘ I die happy.’ The marquis do Montcalm 
fell in the same field, and met Ids fate with 
similar Intrepidity. In skill and valour he 
was no way 3iif«Tior to his more youthful 
riv:il. When told, after the battle, that his 
wounds were mortal, he exclaimed, ‘So 
nim h the belter: 1 shall tiot live to witness 
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the surrender of Qacbec.’ In a fcnr days 
after this hnttle, the city opened its gates 
to the British, and the complete subjuga¬ 
tion of the Canadas speedily followed. 

A.D. irco.— In the liast Indies the suc¬ 
cess of the English was scarcely less de¬ 
cisive than In America. By land and by 
sea several victories had been gained in that 
quarter; and at length colonel Coote and 
the French general Lally fouglit a deter¬ 
mined battle at Wandewash (Jan. 21), in 
which the French were signally defeated, 
and their Influence In the Carnatic de¬ 
stroyed. 

The war on the continent. In which the 
English had taken a very active part, li.ad 
now raged for f»mr years, without gaining 
any other advantage than the gratillcatlon 
of defending the possessions of ihclr sove¬ 
reign In Germany. England, Indeed, was 
now In a state of unparalleled glory. At 
sea, the condxtct of her admirals had des¬ 
troyed the naval power of the French; In 
the Indies her empire was extended, and 
' the English reirdered masters of the com¬ 
merce of tlie vast peninsula of nindostan ; 
while In Canada a most Important con¬ 
quest had been achieved. These important 
acquisitions made the English very Impa¬ 
tient of the Germati war: and they asserted 
that the French Islands In the West Indies, 
more valuable to a commercial people than 
half the .states of Germany, might have 
been gained with less expense and risk 
than had been spent in defending one paltr\' 
electorate. In the midst of these disputes. 
George II. died suddenly, on the 25th of 
October, In the 77th year of hfs ago, and 
the 34th of his reign. The Immediate cause 
of his decease was a rupture of the right 
ventricle of the heart. If wc Impartially 
regard the character of this king we shall 
find both In his private and public conduct 
room for just panegyric. That during his 
whole reign he evinced a remarkable affec¬ 
tion for his Hanoverian subjects is cer¬ 
tainly true; yet his exposing that country 
to the att.ncks of the cnemv, rather (iian 
neglect the rights of England In North i 
America, clears him of the imputation of i 
partiality. In his temper he hastv ^ 
and violent, yet his general conduct was so ’ 
little Influenced by this, that it was gene- t 
rally mild and humane. Ho was Impartial 1 
In the administration of justice, sincere < 
and open In his Intentions, and temperate f 
and regular in his manner of living. Under c 
his reign the agriculture, commerce, and 
Industry of Great Britain daily increased • a 
and his subjects, even when at war with the e 
most powerful natious of Europe, enjoyed C 
peace at home, and acquired glorv abroad h 
Great progress hud been made during r 
this reign in disseminating a taste f<tr ii 
general literaturcand the arts; and though n 
it was n«)t tl)e fashion for the magnates of r 
the land to be very liberal in their patron- ti 
age to such as devoted their minds to the 
advancement of science, still much was tl 
done towards pioneering the wav for a c^ 
future age, when a solution of many of the tl 
phenomena of nature might seem to de- el 
mand more serious attemioii. Among the ( u 
great historians were Iluinc, Gibbon, and id 


[ Robertson. In plillologyand criticism were 
Warburton, Bentley, and Boyle. Matliema 
tics and astronomy could boast of Halley, 
Bradley, and Maclaurin. Tlieology wat 
distinguished by the eminent nainesof Pot¬ 
ter, Hoadley, Shtrlock, Doddridge, Watts, 
Chandler, and many others. Painting had 
its Reynolds, Ramsay, and Hogarth ; music 
Its Handel, Boyce, Greene, and Arne : ntid 
among the votaries of the muses were Pope, 
Akenside, Thomson, Young, Gray, Glover, 
and others scarcely less distinguished. 


CHAPTER LX. 

j The Iteign 0/GEonnE lU. 

j A.D. 17G0 .—Gkoroc II. was succeeded 
1 by his grandson, George III., eldest son of 

- Frederic, prince of Wales, whose death lias 
i been mentioned as occurring in 1751. On 
t his accession to tlic throne ho was twenty- 

- two years of age; affable, good-tempered, 
I upright, and religious. His education had 
I been under the direction of lord Bute, and 
• he had a great advantage over his predo 

; cessors. In being acquainted with the lun- 

I guage, habits, and Institutions of his coun¬ 
ty-men : his first entrance into jiublic life 
consequenily inadeafavouralile impression 
on his subjects; and addresses, contain¬ 
ing professions of the most loval attacli- 
ment, poured In from all parts of the king¬ 
dom. 

On his majesty’s accession, the nominal 
head of the administration was the duke of 
Newcastle, but Mr. Pitt, princlj>al secre¬ 
tary of state, was the presiding genius of 
the cabinet. The clilef remaining members 
were lord Northington, afterwards bird 
chancellor; lord Carteret, president of the 
council; the duke of Devonshire, lord 
chamberlain ; Mr. Lcgge, chancellor of the 
exchequer; lord Ansiui, first lord of the ad¬ 
miralty ; and lord Holdernesse, secretary 
of st.ate. On the H>th of November the 
king met his parliament, and in a popular 
speech, which ho commenced with. ‘ Born 
and educated in this counrry, Iglorv In the 
name of Briton,’-the flourishing state of 
the kingdom, the brilliant successes of the 

war. and the extinction of internal division'* 

were acknowle<lgo<l; while the support «if 
the ‘Protestant interest,’ and a ‘safe and 
:ioiiourable peace,’ were declared to he tlie 
objects of the war. An act w.is then passed 
for granting to his majesty an atimial in- 
come of 8 (X), 000 /, 

A.D. 17G1.—One of the first Important 
acts of the new monarch w.as a declaration 
of hi.s intention to marry the prinre.ss 
Charlotte, daiielitcr of the duke of Meek- 
Icuburg’h-Strclitz: tlic iiccossary proi^iru- 
pons were accordingly made; siie arrived 
in London on tlie 8th of September, fh< 
nuptials took place that evening in the 
royal ch.apcl, and on the 22nd their majes¬ 
ties were crowned in Westminster-abbey. 

Soon after the king’s acoession, negotia¬ 
tions for peace were commenced by the 
courts of Fiance and Great Britain, but 
there was little honesty of liitentioii (7n 
either side; Mr. Pitt being firmly resolved 
to humide the house of Bourbon, wbile tbe 
duke (if (.’Imiseul, on tlie part of Fniiicc 
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w'ns relying on the promises of Spanish aid, 
to enable i)im to c^nry on hostilities with 
increased vigour. The war languished In 
Germany; but at sea the honour of the 
British flag was still nobly sustained. Peace 
appeared to be desirable for all parties, and 
negotiations were resumed; but neither 
power was willing to mako concessions; 
and Mr. Pitt having discovered that an in¬ 
timate connection between the courts of 
Versailles and iladrld had been formed, 
he proposed in council to anticipate the 
liostlle intentions of the latter, by seizing 
the Plate fleet, laden with the treasures of 
Spanlsl) America. To this the king and 
tlie rest of the Jntnlstcrs were adverse; the 
consequence of tvhich was, that Mr. Pitt 
and his brothcr-ln-Iaw, lord Temple, sent 
In thoir seals of ofllcc. His majesty, anxi¬ 
ous to Introduce his favourite, the carl of 
Bute, into tlic cabinet, accepted the pre¬ 
mier's resignation; and in return for Ills 
great services, a pension of 3000i. per an¬ 
num was settled uiion liim, wliich was to 
continue to lits wife, (on wlioin tlie title of 
baroness Chatham was conferred) and their 
eldest son, for their lives. 

A.U. 1702.—A very few months after tho 
late changes in tlie cabinet had occurred, 
it became fully evident that tlie ‘family 
coiniiact' of t)ie iiouses of Bourbon had 
been completed. On this occasion the new 
ministry showed no want of alacrity in 
muintaining their country’s lionour; and 
on the 4tli of January war was declared 
against Siiain. The first Itlow was struck 
liy admiral Rodney, who captured Marti- 
nico ; whlcli was followed by the surrender 
of tho dependent isles, Grenada, St. T.ucie, 
and St. Vinceut. Tlie next expedition 
undertaken by thcEnglisli was e<iuailysuc¬ 
cessful ; a fleet under admiral l^icocke, as¬ 
sisted by an army under the earl of Albo- 
inarle, was sent against Havannah, the 
capital of tho island of Cub.a, which sur¬ 
rendered after a vigorous resistance of two 
months. Tlie riches ac<iulrod by the Eng¬ 
lish on this occasion aiiiounted to twelve 
ships of the line, besides money and inor- 
chandlsc to tho amount of four millions 
sterling. 

While these successes attended the Bri¬ 
tish anns in the West Indies, an armament 
from iladras, under general Draper and 
general Cornish, reduced the Island of Ma¬ 
nilla, and Its fall Involved tiic fate of tlic 
svhole range of the Plillippine islands. The 
capture of the llennione, a large Spanlj^h 
register sbii>, took pl.aoe soon after, and the 
cargo, which was estimated at a iinlllon 
sterling, piisscd in triumph to the b.ank at 
the same hour In wlilcli the birtii of tlic 
prince of Wales was auuounccd to the pub¬ 
lic (April 12, 1702). 

An attempt made by Spain to subduo 
Portugal liavlng proved unsuccessful, and 
both France and Spain being heartily tired 
of awarwlikh thrc.ateiicd ruin to the co¬ 
lonies of both, they became desirous of 
|)caco; this being agreeable to the British 
iiiliilslry, of whom the carl of Bute was then 
lit the head.prcllinlnarics were siicedlly set 
on foot. Imlccd, so anxious was Ills lord- 
slilp to avoid a c«mtinuaiico of hostilities, 


that ho not only stopped tho career of co¬ 
lonial conquest, but consented to sacrifice | 
several aoiuisitions that Britain had al¬ 
ready made. The definitive treaty was con¬ 
cluded at Paris on the lUh of February, 
1763. Florida was received In exchongefor 
Havannah; Capo Breton, Tobago, Domi¬ 
nica, St. Vincent, Grenada, and Senegal 
were retained; tlic conquest of Canada re¬ 
mained intact, and tlie British nation had 
also gained large possessions and a decided 
superiority in India. 

AD. 1763.—In Germany tho marquis of 
Granby signalised himself at the head of 
the allied army; and, in union w’ith the 
king of Prussia, would In all probability 
have succeeded in expelling the French 
troops, b.ad nut a general treaty of peace 
]>ut an end to the contest. Britain by tho 
colonial war obtained complete maritime 
supremacy; she commanded the entire 
commerce of Nortli America and Hindos- 
tnn, and had a decided superiority in the 
West Indian trade. But during the ‘se¬ 
ven years’ war’ a question arose which led 
to very important discussions ; France, un¬ 
able to maiiituiii a commercial intercourse 
with her colonics, opened the trade to neu¬ 
tral powers: England declared this tmCic 
illegal, and relying on her naval suiieri- 
ority, seized neutral vessels and neutral 
property bound to hostile ports. The re¬ 
turn of peace put an end to tlie dispute for 
a season, but the subject lias since been 
tlie fruitful source of angry discussion in 
every subsequent war. 

Tlie carl of Bute, under whose auspices 
the late peace iiad been made, had always 
been bclield with jealousy by the popular 
party, who accused liim of having formed 
tiiat * influence behind the throne greater 
tlian the throne itself,'—tliongh it really 
seems to have lieen a mere delusion, fos¬ 
tered and encouraged for factious purpo.<<eS 
— now suddenly resigned his olllceof first 
lord of tlie lrea.sury, and was succeeded by 
Mr. George Grenville. 

The public attention was now almost 
wholly bent on the result of the trial of 
John Wiikes, meniljcr for Aylesbury, a man 
of good talents and classical t.asie, but who 
bore a very profligate chanictcr. I)lsaj>- 
poiiited in bis expectations from the minis¬ 
try, be ;iS5umed tlie part of a violent patriot, 
and inveighed vehemently against themc.a- 
Bures pursued by government. The press 
teemed with political p.auiphlets, to which 
the ministerial parly seemed indifferent, 
until the appearance of No. 49 of tlie ‘ North 
Briton,' in which veryslrongand scurrilous 
abuse was published against the king’s 
speech delivered at theclose of p.-irliamcut. 

A gencnil warrant was tiicroupon issued 
fi>r apprehcmltng tlie author, printer, and 
publisher of it; and Mr. Wilkes being 
taken into custody he w.as sent to the 
Tower, and all Ills papers were seized. He 
was afterwards tried in (lie court of com¬ 
mon pleas, and acijuitted, lord chief-justice 
Pratt declaring against tlic legality of 
general warrants; that Is, warnmts not 
specifying the names of the accused. 

But Wilkes, after his relea.«e, having re- 
published the otfensivc paper, an informar 
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lion was filed against him at his majesty’s 
suit, fora gross llhel.and the ‘North Briton’ 
was burned by the liaiids of tlie common 
hangman ; nor did the matter end here; 
tlie legality of general warrants gave rise 
to several stormy debates In tlie house of 
commons; and at length Mr. Wilkes was 
expelled for having jirintcd in his own 
house an infamous i»oem, railed ‘ An Essay 
on Woman,’ with notes, to which the name 
of bishop Warburton was aOixed. As he 
did >iot appear to the Indictment preferred 
against him, he was declared an outlaw’. 
He then retired to France; and we may 
here ns well observe, though in doing so we 
ovcrstci> our chronological boundary, that 
in 1763 he returned to England, and by 
submitting to tlie fine and iinprisoumcnt 
pronounced against liim, procured a revor* 
sion of the sentence of outlawry. He then 
offered himself to represent the county of 
Middlesex, and w’as unanimously chosen, 
in opposition to the ministerial candidates. 
He afterwards commenced a prosecution 
against the earl of Halifax, and recovered 
4000/. damages for his imiirisonment in the 
Tower upon an illegal w’arrant. 

A.D. I'Oo.—Tliis year Is rendered Impor¬ 
tant In the annals of England by the pass¬ 
ing of an American stamp act, which gave 
rise to those disputes wliich alienated tlie 
colonies from the mother country, and 
ended in a total separation. As the late 
war had been entered into by Great Bri¬ 
tain, in order to protect lier American set¬ 
tlements from llic encroachments of the 
French, It was thought reasonable that 
they should contriimtc towards tlie ex¬ 
penses wliich had lieen incurred. A bill 
was accordingly brouglit into parliament, 
and received the royal Jissent, for inipo.sing 
a^stamp and otlier duties on fifty-three 
articles of their commerce. Eventually, 
however, the resistance made by the Ame¬ 
ricans to tliese imposts, and the gene¬ 
ral discontent which prevailed in England, 
occasioned tlie repeal of the act. A cliange 
in tlie ministry, by the introduction of tlie 
maniuisof Uockingliam, was the immedi¬ 
ate consequence; but his rule was of very 
limited duration, and the duke of Grafton | 
was appointed first lord of the treasury. 
The privy seal was iiestowcd on Mr. Pitt, 
who was now’ created carl of Chatham ; 
lord Camden succeeded lord Norllilngton 
as lord cliancellor, and Mr. Townslicnd was 
made cliancellor of tlie exchequer. 

The affairs of llic East India Company 
now claimed tlie attention of tlie house. 
Mr. Vansittart liad acted as govoruor-gene- 
ral from the time of colonel Clive’s return 
to England in 17G0. But the viceroy of 
Bengal had opposed the company, and a 
war ensued which ended by the English 
making an entire conquest of the kingdom 
cf Bengal. The preceding year tlie com¬ 
pany sent over lord Clive, wlio found that 
ttieir agents had ac<iuired the custom of 
exacting large sums ns presents from the 
native princes: by which means tlicy had 
accumulated great riclies, and tlic name of 
an Englishman had become odious. Lord 
Clive resolved to restrain the rapacity of 
these persons, and he con.cluded a treaty 


! for the company, hy which they would en¬ 
joy a revenue of l.'od.oooi. 

'fhe wealth of this powerful body ren¬ 
dered it too formidable in tlie eyes of go- 
verinnent, and a question arose wlieihcr 
tlic East India Coniiiany bad any rlglit to 
territorial jurisdiction. On examining into 
their charter. It appeared that they were 
prohibited from making conquests; and ft 
being proved that they had subdued some 
of the native princes, and annexed their 
dominions to the company's scttlonicnts. It 
was agreed that this c<iimncrcial assoeia- 
tlon should he brought In some degree 
under the control of parliament. 

Tlie metropolis was for a long time agi¬ 
tated with tiic affair of Wilkes ; of which a 
set of restless demagogues took a<lvantage 
to disturb the public mitid, already over¬ 
excited by tlie op]>osition to the measures 
of government as regarded the North 
American colonies. But no national event 
worfliy of historical record occurred fur 
some considerable lime. 

One or two matters of domestic Interest 
which happened during this period must, 
however, be noticed. The first relates to 
an address from the corporation of London 
to tlic king, whicli w.as presented on May 
23,1770, in which they lamented the royal 
displeasure they had incurred In conse¬ 
quence of their former remonstrance ; but 
they still adhered to it, and again prayed 
' for a dissolution of parliament. To wliich 
his majesty replied that ‘he should have 
liccn wanting to tlic public, as well as to 
himself, had he made such a use of the jire- 
rogativc as was inconsistent with the inter¬ 
est, mid dangerous to the constitution of 
the kingdom.’ Upon this the lord ni.ayor, 
Beckfor(l,ahigh-si)iritodand fearless demo¬ 
crat, begged leave to answer (he king. Such 
a request was as indecorous as it was un¬ 
usual ; but in tlie confusion of the moment, 
leave was given ; and, with great ftiienry 
of language, ho delivered an extempore 
address to his majesty, ronrluding in tlie 
following Words:—’ rennit me, sire, to ob¬ 
serve, that whoever lias already dared, or 
shall iiereaftcr endeavour, l>y false insinua¬ 
tions and suggestions, to alienate your 
niajesty'saffectioMsfrom your loyal sul'jects 
in gonei-al, and from the city of London in 
particular, and to withdraw yourcnnildenee 
from, and regard for, your I'cople, is an 
enemy to your majesty’s person and family, 
a violator of the public peace, and tbe be¬ 
trayer of our happy constitution as it was 
estalilished at the glorious and necessary 
revolution.’ No rcjdy was given, but the 
king reddened with anger and astonish¬ 
ment. When ills civic lordship again ai>- 
pcared at St. James, tbe lord-ebamberlain 
informed him tliat his majesty desired 
(hat nothing of the kind might iiappcn in 
future. 

An ex-officIo prosecution against Wood- 
fall, the priiitcrandpublislicr of ilie’ riiblit 
Advertiser,’ in wlilcli tlie ‘I,ctters of Ju¬ 
nius’ originally ai'peared, having placed 
him at the bar, lord .Mansfield informed the 
jury tiiat iliey liad iiotliing to do with the 
intention ol the writer, tlieir province wiis 
limited to thc/uct of publ[^hiIlg ; the fnUA 
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nr/o}sc}u)odot the alleged libel was wholly 
Immaterial. Thejurj’» however, after being 
out nine hours, found a verdict of guilty of 
printing nndpnbli9}iiiig only, which In c/Tcct 
amounted to an acquittal. These celobna- 
ted * Loiters’ were equally distinguished by 
the force and elegance of their style as by 
the virulence of thelrattackson Individuals, 
and though conjecture has ever since been 
busy to discover tUo author, and strong 
circumstantial evidence has been brought 
forward at different times to Identify differ- 
tnt persons with the authorship, the point 
still lies open to some doubt. In the belief 
of lord SLacaulay, theauthorof these letters 
was sir Philip Fiiincis, the keen oiq)oncnt 
of Warren Hastings iu the council chamber 
at Calcutta. 

Before this time (1771) the parliamentary 
debates had «)nly been given In monthly 
magazines and other periodicals pnhllshcd 
at consldcrahle Intervals. The practice of 
daily rej'orling now commcuccd ; but as it 
was an innovation on the fonner practice, 
and In direct violation of the standing or¬ 
ders of the inuise, sevcnil printers were 
npprehondod and taken before lord-mayor 
Uro.sby ami aldermen Oliver and Wilkes, 
who discharged them, and held the mes¬ 
senger of the commons to bail for false 
imprisonment. Tlic house of commons, 
cimiged at this daring contempt of their 
authority, committed their two menjbers, 
Crosby and Oliver, to tim Tower; but 
cventu.ally the matter w.as suffered to drop ; 
the aldermen were libcnjted ; and from that 
lime the pu))llratlon of the parliamentary 
proceedings lias been connived at! 

On the death of 3Ir. Townshend, who 
did not long survive his appointinetit, the 
ofllcc of cham'cllor of the oxciic«iucr was 
lilled l)y I.ord .North.—Lord Chatliam having 
now lost his Inlluence over tho niinlstry, 
and being dissatisfied with their proceed¬ 
ings, resigned his ])lncc as lord keeper of 
llic privy sc;>l, and retired from tho cares 
of government. 

In the laic arrangements made hetween 
government and tlic East India Company, 
peniiisshm was given to tho latter to ex¬ 
port teas free of duty. Lord North lioped 
lliat the low price of the article would in¬ 
duce the Americans to pay the small duty 
cliarged on importation iiy the English 
legiBlaiure, for tlie mere purpose of main¬ 
taining its right of t-axaiion. Custom¬ 
houses htul been established in their sea- 
imrts, L»r the purpose of collecting those 
duties; which being considered by tlio 
Americans as an Infringement of tl)clr li¬ 
berty, tliey resolved to discontinue tlic use 
of British commodities. Accordingly, whci» 
three vessels, laden with lea, arrived at 
Bo.sco:i, titey were boarded during the 
night by a party of tho townsmen, and the 
cjirgoes iiir*>wn Into the sea. Thlsoutrage, 
followed by other acts of dellance, and a 
repetition of similar conduct on the part of 
tho Inhabitants of South Carolina, gave 
great offence, while tt occasioned conslilcr- 
a»)le alarm In England; and arts were 
passed f«ir closing the port of Boston, and 
for altering the conatltutlou of the culouy 
of MassachiiscitB. 


When tho order to close the port of Bos 
ton reached America, a copy of tho act 
surrounded with a black border, was circu¬ 
lated through all the provinces, and they 
resolved to spend tho flrst of June, vhe day 
appointed to put the act Into cxtcullon 
in fasting and prayer. Whilst each pro¬ 
vince was framing resolutions, the other 
bills reached Massachusetts. These raised 
their Irritated feelings to the highest pitch, 
and tlicy formed an association, in which 
they bound themselves by a solemn league 
and covenant, to break off all commercial 
Intercourse with (beat Britain, until the 
Boston port bill and other acts should be 
repealed, and the colony restored to Its 
ancient rights. In this situation of affairs 
tljc British parliament assembled, when a 
' conciliator}' plan for accommodating the 
troubles of America was proposed In the 
house of lords by the earl of Chatham, 
and rejected. The petition and remon¬ 
strance of The coxgukss were also re¬ 
jected, and an application made by their 
agents to be heard at the bar of the house 
of commons was refused. 

* Upon the great question of taxing the 
American colonies,’ observes Mr. Wade, in 
Ills ‘British Hi.story,’ p. 466, 'there was 
a gcncril coincidence of opinion, both la 
' the natiiin and legislature. The populace 
expressed no sympathy with the claim of 
the Bostonians to be exempt from the 
ttscal jurisdiction of parliament; neither 
does It appear there were many addresses 
In their favour from the county frecliold- 
ers nor the great commercial and munici¬ 
pal bodies of the kingdom. Among tlie 
chief polltlwd leaders tliore were shades 
(if difference, which may be ascribed to 
tliclr ]>osition, ns they happened to be 
members or not of the government, but 
there hardly seems to liave been a siilv 
staiilive dfsagreeinciit.—The right of tax¬ 
ation was as indisputable as the right of 
resistance. Unrepresented Boston or Bal¬ 
timore liad no greater cl.nlto to exemption 
from parliamentary government than un¬ 
represented Birinlngham or JIanche.eter. 
Tlicy parlicip.ated in the advantages of the 
general government of tlie mother country, 
and were etiually hound to contribute to 
its general expenditure. But it does not 
follow that tlicy were always to remain In 
a st.ate of minority and dependence. If 
they had the power and were competent to 
the task of self-government, they liad an 
umiucstionablc right to Its benefits, and 
to make the experiment.’ Another recent 
authority, of equal value, has this remark : 

‘ It is useless to conceal tliat tlic Amcrii'an 
I war waspopubaratltscniiimeiicement. Tiio 
vague notion of doiulninu over an entire 
continent flattered English pride, and the 
taxes whicli the ministers demanded, pro¬ 
mised some alleviation to tho public bur¬ 
dens. The colonial revolt was regarded 
liy many as a rebellion, not apraiiist the 
British governiiicnt, but tbe British peo¬ 
ple, and the contest was generally looked 
upon In England as an effort to establish, 
not the royal authority, but the supremacy 
of the nation.’ 

A.D. 1775 . —An open rupture between ute 
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raront sUito and Its colonics was evldentljr 
approaching with rapid strides. Deter¬ 
mined to support their cause with the ut¬ 
most vigour, the Aniericaus at once pro¬ 
ceeded to train their niilitla, erect po%vder 
mills in Philadelphia and Virginia, and pre¬ 
pare arms In every province. They also as¬ 
sumed the appellation of ‘the United Colo¬ 
nics of America,'esubllshed an extensive 
paper currency, and were very active in 
raising a regular army. On the other liand, 
the authority of the British government 
was promptly supported by general Gage, 
wlio had lately been appointed governor of 
Massachusetts bay. Tills offleer, having re¬ 
ceived intelligence that some military stores 
belonging to the provincials were deposited 
at a place called Concord, sent thither a 
dcincliment of soldiers to destroy tliem; 
but on their return to Boston, these troops 
were pursued by a body of provincials, wlio 
would have succeeded In cutting them off, 
had not the general scut out a large force 
to cover their retreat. The loss of the Eng¬ 
lish on this occasion amounted to 273 men ; 
of the Americans only 50 were killed and 
wounded. War had therefore now actu¬ 
ally commenced; and the provincials, elated 
with their success, pursued their hostile In¬ 
tentions with increased vigour. Having a 
short time after surprised the fortresses of 
Tlconderago and Crown Point, and by tliat 
means possessed themselves of upwards of 
100 pieces of cannon, besides a large (juan- 
tity of military stores of every description, 
they assembled an army of 20,ooo men, 
which they intrusted to Mr. George Wash¬ 
ington, and resolved to lay siege to Boston. 
In the meantime the English cabinet having 
received intelligence of these resolute pro¬ 
ceedings, sent a reinforcement to their 
army, with the generals IIowc, Burgoyne, 
and Clinton. The Amcric.nns, not at all inti¬ 
midated by tliese measures, persisted In 
blockading Boston ; and in tlie night of the 
loth of June they took possession of and 
fortifled an eminence called Bunker's-hill, 
from which tliey could ojion a formldahle 
cannonade on the town. To this point gen¬ 
eral Gage sent two thousand men, in order 
to dislodge them ; in whicli attempt tli«-y at 
last succeeded, hut not without a loss so 
licavy, that the English general resolved to 
confine liimsell for the future to defensive 
oj)crations. 

Hitherto, notwithstanding their uninter¬ 
rupted success, tlic American colonists : 
h.aU disclaimed all idea of assuming in¬ 
dependence; but, on the contrary, a« was > 
averred In a petition from the congress < 
presented to the king by Mr. Penn, a de- 1 
scendant of the founder of Pennsylvania 
.hey were extremely de.sirous of effecting a ' 
compromise. He at the same time assured 1 
the government, that If the present arrli- i 
cation was rejected, they wouhl enter Into t 
a lance with foreign jiowers; and that such t 
alliances, if once formed, would he with t 
great difficulty dissolved. The petition w;i« 
however rejected ; an act wa.s passed, pro- t 
hlbiring all trade with the colonies, and I 
another, by which all American vessels I 
Were declared enemies’ ships. ^ 

The Americans finding that their en- s 


y dcaroors to conclliatcthe ministry were In- 

- effectual, gave orders to their geiiemls to 

> endeavour to subjugate such of the colonies 

I- as remained faithful to Great Britain T^vo 
r parties were sent into Canada, under gen- 
*■ and colonel Arnold, who. 

r after having surmounted innumerable difTI* 

- culties, laid siege to Quebec; but in tin’s 
3 attempt they were overpowered: Mont- 
1 gomcry was killed, Arnold was wminded 

, and their men were compelled to make a 
t precipitate retreat. While the Americans 
, were thus unsucccs.sful in Canada, the Brl- 
f tisb governors in Virginia and North and 

■ bouth Carolina had used their best endea- 
} vours to keep tho.^e provinces in alliance. 

I but without effect; they therefore found 
i themselves obliged to return to England. 

: General Gage was recalled, and tlie com- 
I inand of the iroojisat Boston devolved on 

> general Howe, who was soon after obliged 
, to evacuate the place,and repair to Halifax, 

■ In Nova Scotia. The royal forces liad no 
sooner relirnjuishcd the town than general 
Wa.'hiiigton took possession of it, and, with 

j fhc (issist<inco of sonio foreign oiigiiiours 
fortiUed It In such a inaiiner as to roiidcT it 
almost impregimblo, it now wanted little 
to effect a total alienation of the colonies 
from Gro.at Britain ; and the fact of having 
subsidised a large body of (Jerriian mer¬ 
cenaries for the purpose of assLsting in 
tlie subjugation of the revolted provinres. 
served as a fair excuse for the congress to 
publish the (teclaradon 0/i7idcj>atdc7ice of the 
Onrta-n Umted Stales, which took place on 
July 4, 1776. 

This bold measure wa.s determined on at 
a time when the congress had no very nat¬ 
tering prospect before tliclreves, and'litcle 
to encourage them save the indomitable 
spirit of resistance that everywhere mani¬ 
fested itself to British sui'rcinacy. Itsarmy 
was a raw militia, and it was unjirovided to 
any extent with sliijis or money ; while the 
hngli-h forces, greatly anginented, were 
preparing to besiege New York. General 
Howe had been joined by his brother, lord 
Mowe, and on August 2fi. the aiinpalgn 
opened by the English taking pos.session of 
i.ong Island, ]»repanitorv to an attack 
on New York, which was captured on 
Septctnber 21 ; Washington evacuating that 
city with the utmost precipir.ition. The 
city was soon after set on fire by some 
incendiaries, who had conrealed themselve-s 
ami nearly a third part of it was destroyed 
After an iindeviating course of victory 
general Howe led his troops into winter 
quarters; but In the dl.-^position of them 
he departed from his usual jTiideiice, and 
allowed tlicm to be too mucli scattered; 
which led to the Hessian troops, who 
from tlieir depredations and crui ities. h.id’ 
roused the resentful feelings of the iiihabl- 
tants of New Jersey, being surprised In 
their cantonments, wliore ne.-irly looo were 
taken prisoners, and many slain* 

A.I). 1777,—Gnititled with tlieinielliueiice 
they received of Howe’s successes, the Eng¬ 
lish ministry determined to follow them up 
liy sending an army under general Bur- 
goyiie, from Canrula lhroni;li the northern 
suies, to cooperate with Howe in tJie 
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south. For a time everything seemed to I 
]>roniise a favourable Issue to this project;; 
sir W. Htiwe defeated Washington at the 
battle of Brandywine, and took Philadel¬ 
phia ; while Burgoyne, having reduced Ti- 
conderago, was pursuing his march south¬ 
ward. But innumerable dlfUculties lay In 
his way; and wlien he reached Saratoga, 
he was surrounded by the American forces 
under generals Gates and Arnold, and he 
and his whole army, amounting to 5,752 
men, were compelled to surrender prisoners 
of war. Thus ended a campaign which at i 
the outset seemed so promising: but dis-1 
astrous as It had turned out, neither the ; 
conddence of ministers nor of the British 
pei'ple appeared to be at all abated. | 

A.I). 1778.—‘Whilst England was engaged 
III this unfortunate contest with her colo¬ 
nies, a cessation seemed to have taken place 
in the contentions and animosities of other 
nations, and their whole attention was ajv 
parcntly engrossed liy speculating on the 
novel scene before them. The great dis- 
turhers of mankind appear to have laid 
aside their rap.acity and ambition, whilst 
they contemplated the new events which 
were tninsj)lring, and predicted tlie concln- 
si«»n of so stninge a warfare. The enemies 
\ of England, who had lung hehcld, with ni>- 
prehenslon, the increase of her commerce, 
and many of England’s old allies who en¬ 
vied her the possession of such valuahlo 
colonle.s, were astonished at the revoluimn 
I which threatened her, and looked forward 
with pleasure to the time when her power 
i and glory should he wrested from her grasp. 
The Americans were received, protected, 
and ojienly caressed hy France and Spaiu. 
who, heginning to feel theinfluencctif that 
commerce from which they had been so 
long c.xclnded, treated tbe colonies with re¬ 
spect. and rejected the feelile remonstran¬ 
ces of England's ambassadors. Happy had it 
been for France, and happy f«)r the world, 
if, content with reaping the benefits of 
American commerce, they had remained 
spectators of the contest, and simply pro¬ 
fited l>y the dissensions of their neighbours. 
For It Is beyond all doubt, that the seed of 
repuhliranistn wljicli w'as sown In America, 
sprang up and was nurtured In France, nor 
could its rank growth be checked till every 
acre of tliat fair land had been steei>ed in 
biooii. 

Crippled and pent up in situations from 
which tlicy could not stir without danger, 
llio royal tro«)ps exhibited a most forlorn 
a|»pearance, while every day was adding to 
tlie Birengtli and resources of the insur¬ 
gents. They had estaj)lishcd for them¬ 
selves an cthclciit government: tliey liad 
agents at the principal European courts; 
tliey raised and maintained armies; and 
lliey liad, in fact, been recognised as an in¬ 
dependent nation by two of the principal 
powers of Europe. The treaty herweeii 
Franco and America was completed; and 
the discussions which arose on the noti¬ 
fication of this circumstance to the Bri- 
fl.sh parliament, were stormy and violent. 
Though both partle.s were unanimous in 
their opiiiiim that a war with France was 
uiiavoid.ibic, yi't the oppositi<in, who had 


from the beginning reprobated the Anerl 
can war, insisted that the acknowledge- 
ment of the Independence of the colonlea 
was the only effectual method of termi¬ 
nating the contest. The ministerial party, 
on the other hand, represented the disgrace 
of bending beneath the power of France, 
and the dishonour of leaving the American 
loyalists exposed to the rancour of their 
countrymen. 

An invasion of England being at this 
time threatened by the French, an address 
was moved for recalling the fleets and ar¬ 
mies from America,and stationing tliem in 
a place where they might more effectually 
contribute to the defence of the kingdom. 
Tills measure was vigorously opposed by 
tlie administration, and by some members 
of the opposition. Lord Chatham, whose 
Infinnltles had lately prevented him from 
attending in his place in parliament, evinced 
his decided disapprobation of it: he had 
entered the house in a rich suit of black 
velvet, a full wig, and wnipped in flannel to 
the knees; and was supported to his seat 
by his son and son-in-law, Mr. William Pitt 
and viscount Mahon, It is said that be 
looked weak and emaciated; and, resting 
his hands on his crutches, he at first spoke 
with difbenity, but as ho grew warm his 
voice rose, and became, as usual, oratorical 
and affecting ‘My lords,’ said he, ‘I re¬ 
joice that the grave has not closed upon me, 
that 1 am still alive to lift up my voice 
against the dismemberment of this ancient 
and most noble monarchy.’ He was re¬ 
plied- to witli great respect hy tlie duke of 
Hicinnond, when on attempting to rise 
again he fell b.ack before uttering a word, 
in a convulsive fit, from which he Jicvcr 
recovered, and died a few days after, in 
the 70th year of his age. May 11, 1778. Ills 
merits were transcendent, and his death 
was lamented as a national loss. Apart 
from the aberrations originating in an ar- 
I dent love of power, his course w.as splendid 
’ and magnaiiiinons: and it was truly said of 
him by lord I'hesterflcld, that his private 
life was stained by no vices, and sullied by 
no meanness. Contemporary praise and 
posthumous honours were sliowercd down 
upon the man of wliom the nation was 
justly proud. His remains were interred, 
with great solemnity, in Wcslminstcr-ab- 
bey ; and the city of LomJ*»n erected a flat¬ 
tering triliute to his memory in Guildhall. 

A Frencli s<iuaUron was sent from Toulon 
1 to tiie assistance of America, under the 
command of count d'Estaing, who reduced 
I the island of Grenada, while a body of his 
forces made themselves masters of St. Vin- 
j cejit. In other parts of the West Indian 
! seas the British arms wercahly supported 
1 by the!)ravcry and vigilance of the admirals 
Hyde Parker and Rowley. On the 27th of 
July an indecisive action was fought off 
Brest, between the French fleet, under M. 
d’Orvillicrs, and a British squadron, under 
adiniral Keppel. Sir Hugh Palliser, the 
second in command, accused tbe admiral 
of not having dofte bis duty; hewasac- 
Ci>rdiugly tried by a ci>urt martial, and ho- 
iiouiaiily acquitted; in fact, it appeared 
1 that he had bi-eii so b.adly suiiported by 
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Palllser, that he was unaMe to make any 
Q6C oJ the slight advantage he obtained. 

Sir Charles Hardy, a brave and cxperl- 
“nced omcer, whose services had been re¬ 
warded with the governorshli) of Grconwlcli 
hospital, was appointed to succeed Keppel 
In the coinniand of tlie channel Beet. In 
the meantime, tlie Spanish court was pre¬ 
vailed on by the Frencli to take up arm.s in 
defence of America, and to accede to the 
general confederacy amiinst Great Britain. 
As the danger to wliicii the nation was now 
exposed was become truly alarming, it tvas 
thought advisable to raise volunteer com¬ 
panies in addition to the militia; and in 
iliisthe spirit and magnanimity of the peo¬ 
ple rcHected great credit on the national 
diameter. Strengthened by the alliance of 
Spain, the French began to extend tlieir 
Ideas of conquest; and thinking that a blow 
near at hand was more likely than opera¬ 
tions carried on at a distance to alarm the 
fears of the English, they made attempts 
on the Islands of Guernsey and Jersey, but 
in each they were completely frustrated. 

But the old enemies of Britain had grown 
arrogant during thenriuatural contest tiiat 
was waged with the unruly scions of her 
own stock; and preparations were now 
made for Britain itself. A junction was 
effected between the French and Spanisli 
llects, whicli made their appearance in tlie 
cliuiincl, to the number of si.xty sail of the 
line besides frigates. Tliis formidable ar¬ 
mament was opposed by a force, nmcb in¬ 
ferior, utideradmiral Hardy, who leisurely 
retired up the channel, enticing them to 
follow him, but, with all their immense su¬ 
periority,they chose rather to decline an en¬ 
counter; it is true they for some time con¬ 
tinued to menace and insult the British 
coasts witli imr'unity, but without accom¬ 
plishing anything furtlier than the cat>- 
lure of the Ardent man-of-war, which by 
accident had fallen in with the combined 
Boots. 

In calling the reader’s attention to the 
state of the continent at this I'Ciiod, we 
have to notice that the peace which fiil- 
lowed the memoruhlc ‘seven years' war’ 
was temporarily menaced by the efforts of 
the emperor Joseph to obtain possession of 
Bavaria; but the prompt interference of 
the king of Prussia, who brought into the 
held an immense army, together witli the 
remonstrances of Russia, and the unwill¬ 
ingness of France to second the ambitious 
liesigns of Austria, induced tlic emperor 
to abandon bis aggressive intentions. 

A.i). 1780.—The first business of Impor¬ 
tance that came before the parliament this 
year was the state of Ireland, which brought 
from lord North a plan of amelioration 
that met with the approbation of tlie house, 
and, as it opened her ports for the Import 
and export of her manufactures, the change 
was hailed as a happy omen for the sister 
kingdom. Tlie next subject for legislative 
discussion was the wasteful and extrava¬ 
gant expenditure In the different ofllcial 
departments of the state; and the elo¬ 
quence and financial knowledge of Mr. 
Burke were amply displayed in a jdan for 
general reform, whicli was seconded by 


petitions from varlbils parts’of the king¬ 
dom, praying for a change of irtWas well 
as measures. But at this crisis the''atten- 
tion of all parties was attracted by a sud¬ 
den alarm. Sir George SaviJle had In the 
preceding session proposed a bill to repeal 
the act of William III., wliich Imposed 
certain penalties and disabilities on tho 
Roman catholics, and which ]>assed both 
houses withoutoppositioii. The loyal con¬ 
duct of this body of his majesty’s subjects, 
and tlielr readiness to risk their lives and 
fortunes in defence of their king and coun¬ 
try, were generally acknowledged ; but in 
consequence of the population of Scotland 
expressing a dread of granting toleration 
to papists, the bill did not e.xteml to that 
kingdom. This encouraged a set of fana¬ 
tics in England to form themselves info an 
association, whose professed object was to 
protect the protestaiit religion, by reviving 
the intolerant statutes wiiieh before ex¬ 
isted again.st the Roman c.aiholics. The 
great majority of the members of this 
‘Protestant association’were at the time 
correctly described as ‘outrageously zeal¬ 
ous and grossly ignorant'—pcrsotis who, 
had they been unassisted by anyone of 
rank or Influence, would have sunk Into 
oblivion from ihcirown insigniflcatice; but 
lord George Gordon, a young nolitenian of 
a wild and fervid imaginarhni, or, more eor- 
recfly, iierhaps, one wlio on reliirioiis to¬ 
pics was n vwnomaiiiac, finding lliis ‘as¬ 
sociation’ would be likely to allonl him an 
excellent opportunity of standing forth as 
the champion of the protesiant faith, atid 
thereby gaining a good share of mob noto- 
riery, joined the club, and thus raised it 
into temporary importance. He became 
j their cliairnian, and, free from even the 
' apprehension of any fatal results, lie pro¬ 
posed In a meeting of the society at Coach- 
makers'-hall, on the 29th of May, that they 
should assemble in Rt. (George’s Fields at 
10 o’clock on the 2 nd of .lune, when they 
should accompany him with a petition to 
the house of commons, praying a repeal of 
the late act of toleration granted to the 
Roman catholics. 

On the following Friday, the day ap¬ 
pointed for this display of ‘moral ft)rce,' 
the members of the house were mucii sur¬ 
prised—although there was every re.ason, 
after this public notice, to expert nothing 
less —to perceive the approach of fifty 
tliousand persons distiiigulshod by blue 
cockades in their hats, with the fnscrijv- 
tion, ‘ No Popciy. ’ Lord George pre¬ 
sented the pctitioti to the house, and moved I 
tliat it be taken into immedi.-ite considera- | 
tion ; but his motion Mas rejected by 192 
votes to C. During the discussion his lord- ! 
ship frequently addressed the mob outside, 
and told them the people of Scotland had 
no redress till they imlled doMii the catho¬ 
lic chapels. Acting upon this suggestion, 
the populace proceeded to demolish and 
burn tlie chapels of tlie foreign ami>assa- i 
dors. On the folloMing Momlay the mnn 
her of the mob Mas greatly increased by 
the Idle .and the pnifligate, M-ho are ever 
ready for riot and plunder. Their violence 
M’asnow no longer coiiUiicd to the c.athollc*. 
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hilt wn3 exerted wncrever they could do 
most intscliicf. They proceeded to Kew- 
gutCf and demanded the inimcdlato relcaso 
of such of their associates as had been 
coiiniied tliere. On receiving a refusal 
they began to throw firebrands and com¬ 
bustibles into the keeper’s dwelling-house. 
The whole building was soon enveloped In 
dames, and in the interval of confusion and 
dlsma}', all the prisoners, amounting to up¬ 
wards of three hundred, made their escape 
and joined the rioters. The New Prison, 
Clerkenwcll, tlio King's Bench, the Fleet 
Prison, and New Bridewell, were also set 
on dre; and many private houses shared 
the same fate : in short, on that night [.on* 
don was beheld blazing in no less Ilian 
thirty-six dllTercnt places at once. At 
length they attempted tlie Bank, but the 
soldiers there Inlilcted a severe cliastisc- 
ment on them. The military came in from 
the country, and, in obedience to an order 
of the king in council, directions were 
given to the ofllccrs to lire upon the riot¬ 
ers without waiting the sanction of the 
civil power. Not only had the most fear¬ 
ful apprehensions been excited, and great 
injury done, but the character of the nation 
In the eyes »>f foreign powers could not f.iil 
to sufTor almost indelible disgrace from 
such brutal and tumultuous scenes. It 
was not until a week had olapscil that 
tranquillity was restored ; when it w.as 
found that 468 persons liatl been killed or 
wounded, exclusive of those who perished 
from Intoxication. Under a warrant of the 
secretaries of state, lord George Gordon 
was committed to the Tower on a charge 
of high treason ; but when brought to trial 
tlic riiargo could not be sustained, and this 
most niischlevons person was acquitted. 
However, though he escaped punishment 
for these proceedings, he was afterwards 
Imprisoned for a lihel on the queen of 
Prance, and ended his days In Newgate. 
Out of the rioters wiio were tried and found 
guilty, twenty-live of the most violent wore 
iiaiigcd. 

We gladly turn from these scenes of civil 
tumult to a more agrecat>lc part of an Ids- 
torian’s duty. Tlie commonrement of the 
y<*ar was attended witli some cimsldcrabio 
naval advantages to Great Britain. The 
Meet under the command of sir Hyde Par¬ 
ker engaged a Frcncli squ.adron in the West 
Indies, and captured nine merchantmen. 
The success wlilch attended admiral Itod- 
noy was more iinport.ant. On the icth of 
January he attacked. nfC Cape St. Vincent, 
a Spanish fleet, consisting of eleven shi|>s 
of the line, captured four of them, drove 
two more on shore, and burned another : 
thence proceeding to America, he thrice 
encountered tiie French fleet, under the 
count du Gulchcn, and tlmugh he obtained 
ijo decisive success, be prevented Washing¬ 
ton from receiving naval aid In his medi¬ 
tated attack on New York. A very serere 
loss was soon after sustained by the Png- 
lish: on the etii of August the Spanish 
fleet fell in with the trade licet bound for 
the Host and West Indies, the whole of 
wlilcli, ciinslstlng of llfty-four merchant¬ 
men, were ciptnrcd; their convoy, tlic Ba- 


mlllles of 74 guns, and two frigates, alono 
escaping. 

Tlio operations of the war, taken alto* 
gethcr, notwithstanding the powerful alli¬ 
ance against Great Britain, bad hitherto 
been supported with vigour and magna¬ 
nimity. Yet while wo were frustrating 
every attempt of our open and declaim 
encm les, a confederacy was formed through¬ 
out Europe, which, as it acted Indirectly, 
could not well be resisted. This confede¬ 
racy, termed the ‘armed neutrality,’ was 
planned by the empress of Russia, who Is- 
sued a manifesto, asserting the right of 
neutral vessels to trade freely to and from 
ail ports belonging to belligerent powers, 
except such as were actually iu a state of 
biock.adc; and that all effects belonging 
to the subjects of the belligerent powers 
should be looked upon ns free on board 
such ships, excepting only such goods as 
wore contraband; in otlier words, that 
‘ free vessels were to make free merchan¬ 
dise.’ Russia, Denmark, and Sweden were 
the first to bind themselves to the condi¬ 
tions of this Ic.'iguc; Holland quickly fol¬ 
lowed the example ; tlic courts of Vienna, 
Berlin, Naples, and lastly, Portugal, the 
oldest ally of England, joined the associa¬ 
tion. From the commencement of tho 
American war the Dutch h.atl shown great 
partiality to the revoltcrs; and as proof 
was at length obtained of their having 
concluded a treaty with the Congress, the 
English government was determined on 
taking vcngcanco for their porfldy, and war 
was Instantly declared against them. 

A. D. 1781.—At the commencement of 
this year the war in America was renewed 
with various success. The progress of the 
British forces under lord Cornwallis, in 
Virginia and theCarollnivs, had raised great 
expectations of triumph In England, and 
Imd proportionably depressed tho Ameri¬ 
cans; but the Britisl) general liad to con¬ 
tend against tlie united forces of France 
and her tnuisatlantic ally; and though he 
obtained some fresh laurels, his successes 
were rendered Ineffectual by Ids subsequent 
reverses. At length, .after making a most 
vigorous resistance against overwhelming 
numbers, while defending York Town, 
where ho had fortified liimself, he was 
compelled to capitulate; when the whole 
of liis anny bcc.aine prisoners of war to 
Washington, and the British vessels iu the 
harbour surrendered to the French admiral 
de Grasse. As no rational expectation of 
subjugating Anioric.a now remained, the 
military operations in tliat quarter of the 
globe were regarded os of comparatively 
little consefiuonce. 

Immeillately after the declaration of war 
against Unlland, admiral Rodney, in con¬ 
junction with general Vaughan, attacked 
the important settlement of Eustati^ which 
surrendered to them without resistance. 
The Immense property found there sur¬ 
passed the most sanguine expectations of 
the captors; butlt unfortunately happened, 
tliat as the riches acquired on this occa¬ 
sion were on their transit to England, the 
ships conveying it were Intercepted by tlie 
Krcnrh, and twenty-ono of them were 
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iakon OiTthe'otb of the followIngAugust and about the s-'uiie i>eriod, the fl»;et under 
admiral Hyde Parker fell In with a Dutch admiral Bariliigton captured, off Uslimit. 
Bouadron off tlie Doggers’ Dank, and a two large Frencli inen-of-war, with ten sail 
ntost desperatecngagcinent took place: the of vessels under their convoy, 
contest was fiercely inaiutaiiied for two During this period the arms of Kj)aln 
hours, when the Dutch *'ore away for the had been more than usually successful. 
Texel’wlih their convoy, and the English In America tliey conquered tho Englisli 
were too much disabled to pursue them. fortresses on the Al[sslssii>i>i, as well as 
A-D. 1782 .—Though the enemies of Great Pensacola and all Florida. But all their 
BriUiin had at this time gained decided ad- efforts, in ct)mblnatlon with tin-ir French 
vantages by land, and In numerical force allies, against Gibraltar, jirovcd fruitless; 
possessed a manifest superiority by sea, its brave governor, general Eilhitt, reiuni- 
yct sucIj was tlie courage, persevcr.ance, Ing Uieir trcmemlous cannonade with a 
and power with which she contended wcll-<firccted and impetuous di.scliarge of 
against llicm single-handed, that notwitli- red-hot balls from the fortress, thereby 
standing the recent disasters in America, utterly destroying the floating batteries 
and the enonnous expenditure neccssar)* which tlie besiegers had vainly hoasted 
to carry on so fierce and extensive a war- were Irresistible. Ever and amm during 
fare, the splendour of tlie nation suffered the last five years this memorahle siege 
no diminution ; and exploits of individual had been carried on ; but on the day after 
iicroisin and brilliant victories continued this ever-memorable bombardment and do- 
to gladden the hearts of all who cherished fence (Sept. 13), not a vestige of all their 
a love of their country’s glory. At the formidable i>reparatlons remained, 
same time popular clamour and discontent In the E;ist, Hyder All had succeeded in 
rose to a higli pitch on account of the dc- gaining tlie capital of Arcot, and his sue- 
pressed state of trade whicli the armed cess gave liim strong liopc tliat ho should 
neutrality had caused ; while invectives drive the British from tliat part of the 
against tlie government for the inal-adml- globe; but sir Eyre Cooto was victorious 
nlstratlon of affairs as regarded tlie Amo- In morcthan one dccisivecngngemcntwitli 
rican war were loud and deep. The wliig Hyder, whose death soon after gave the go- 
opposition, making an adroit use of tlicse vernnientto his son Tippoo Saliib;atid as he 
disasters against lord North and his tory aiipcared somewhatdisposed to he on terms 
friends, induced them to resign; ami about with England, affairs in that quarter wore 
the end of March they were succeeded by a better aspect. Still the war in the East 
tlie marquis of Itockingham, as first lord had a liumiliating termination, 
of the treasury, the carl of Shelburne and Some serious casual disasters occurred 
Mr. Fox, principal secretary of state, and during the course of the year. Four large 
lordTImriow, lord chancellor; besides lord ships foundered at sea on their return from 
Camden, the dukes of lUchmond ami the West Indies; and the Uoyal George, of 
Grafton, Mr. Burke, admiral Kej»pel, gent'- 100 guns, a flue ship which liad been into 
ral Conway, &c. to fill tlie oilier most im- port to refit, was, wl.lle careening at Si>lt- 
portant posts. The present ministry, how- head, overset by a sudden gust of wind, and 
ever, had not continued in ofllce above about 700 i>crsons, with admiral Koinpen- 
tlircc moiitlis before a material change felt, were drowned. 

was occasioned by the death of the mar- a.d. 17M.—The famous ‘coalition ml- 

quis of Rockingliam. The carl of Shel- nistry,’ ofmeongnmus celebrity, was now 
Inirne being appointed to succeed that formed ; the duke of Portland being first 
nobleman, his colleagues took offence ; and lord of the treasury; lord North and Mr. 
lord Cavendish, Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, ami; Fox, ;oinf secretaries of state; lord John 
several others resigned, Mr. Tuwnshciid Cavendish, clianccllor of the exchequer; 
was then made secretary of state; and Mr. viscount Kcppel, first lord of the adml- 
Pltt, second son of lord Chatham, sue- rally; viscount Stormont, president of the 
cecded lord Cavendish in thcofflcc of chan- council; and the carl of Carlisle, Un-.l 
ccllor of the exchequer. privy-seal. These seven constituted tlio 

Negotiations for peace were now com- new cabinet, the whigs having a majority 
menced by the new tniiilstr>-, but without of one over the three lories, Norili, Car¬ 
at all relaxing in their efforts to support lisle, and Stormont. It w.as an ill-as»oi ii<l 
the war. Tlie Islands of Minorca, St. No- and insincere compact, an ahaiuloninent of 
vis, and St. Christopher’s were taken by principle for power, wliich sotin lost tlicm 
the enemy ; and a descent on Jamaica was tlie confidence and support of the nation, 
meditated with a fleet of thirty-four slilps ; Negotiations for a general peace com- 
they were, however, fortunately met by menced at Paris, under tlie auspices of 
admiral Rodney off Dominica, and a most Austria and Russia; and the basis of it 
dcsiicrate engagement ensued, of nearly being arranged, it was speedily ratiiled 
twelve hours’ continuance, which terml- Groat Britain restored the Island of St. 
nated In the total defc.at of the French; Lucia to France; also the settlements on 
thelradmiral, count dc Grasse, being taken the Senegal, and the city of Pondicherry, 
prisoner, with tlie Ville de Paris, besides in the East Indies; while France gave up 
Six other ^hlpsof the line and two frigates, all her West India C(^nqncsts, with iho ex* 
In this action the bold nauiioAl manceuvre ception of Tobago. Spain retained Minorca 
of breaking the line and attacking the and West Florida. East Florida being also 
eneiy on both sides at once, was first ccaled in exchange for the Baliamas. And 
tried and successfully executed. Thisglori- between England and Holland a suspon- 
ous action was fought on the 12thuf April; sion iiustiliiics was agreed to in tljc tlrsl 
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place; but lathe sequel U was stljmlated 
that there should be a general restitutiou 
of all places taken during the war, except¬ 
ing the town of ^’egapat;un, with Us depen¬ 
dencies, which should be ceded to Great 
Britain. 

In the treaty with America, the king of 
Great Britain acknowledged the thirteen 
United States to be ‘free, sovereign, and 
Independent,’ relinquishing for himself, 
his heirs, and successors, all right and 
claim to the same. To prevent ail disputes 
lu future on the subject of boundaries be¬ 
tween these states and the adjoining pro¬ 
vinces, lines were minutely drawn; the 
right of navigation on the Mississippi was 
declared common to the two powers; and 
no confiscations or persecutions of the loy¬ 
alists were to take place. 

Such was the termination of the contest 
between Groat Britain and the American 
colonics; a contest in which the former 
lost upwards of one liundrcd millions of 
money, and through which a federative 
state of vast extent and power sprung into 
existence. But great as the change was, 
the raoil>er country had ultimately little 
real cause to regret the detachment of tlio 
thirteen provinces : freedom of commercial 
relations, advantageous to both countries, 
superseded a right of sovereignly which, in 
reality, was of far less value than It ap¬ 
peared to be. In short, ilie commerce «)f 
England, instead of being destroyed by tlie 
war of Indoperulence, increased most ra¬ 
pidly, and English trade was never more 
prosperous than in the period that suc¬ 
ceeded tljc loss of the colonics. The Ca¬ 
nadas and h'nva Scoti.a shared In the rising 

f irosperity of Aincrioa; and the West India 
stands, emancipated from unwise commer¬ 
cial restrictions, also rapidly improved. 

The coalition ministry was now to besuJ)- 
jeeted to a severe test. Mr. Fox thought 
proper to Introduce to p.ar]iament two bills 
for the better government of India, by 
which the entire administration of thccivil 
and commercial oiTairs of the company were 
to ho vested in a board of nine members, 
chosen for four years, and not removable 
without an address from either house of 
parliament. That sucli a board wmild be 
an independent authority in the state w.as 
quite manifest; and it accordingly met witli 
adeterminud opposition, particularly In the 
house of lords, where lord Thurlow ob¬ 
served, that If the hill passed, the crown 
would be no longer worthy of 4 man of 
honour to wear; that‘the king would, in 
fact, take the diadem from his own heiwl, 
and place It on that of Mr. Fox.’ The bill 
was thrown out by the lords, and this was 
immediately followed by a message from 
the king requiring Mr. Fox and lord Nortli 
to scbd in their seals of ofllce by the under 
Beerctaries, as ‘a personal Interview with 
him would be disagreeable.’ Early the 
next morning letters of dismission were 
sent to the other members of the cabinet. 
Thus an end was put to the coalition mi¬ 
nistry, which was considered by the greater 
part of tho nation to have been a corrupt 
confederacy of two desperate factious to 
niouopollse the principal olUccs of stale. 


and to seize upon the guverumeut of tha 
country. 

A.D. 1782.—A new administration was 
now formed. In which Mr. Pitt was ap¬ 
pointed first lord of the treasury and chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer. Lord Sydney (late 
Mr. Towusheiid) and the marquis of (Jar^ 
marthen, were made secretaries of state; 
lord Thurlow, lord high chancellor; the 
duke of Rutland, privy-seal; earl Gower, 
president of the council; the duke of Rich¬ 
mond, master of the ordnance; lord Howe, 
first lord of the admiralty, and Mr. Dundas, 
treasurer of the navy. U being, however. 
Impossible to carry on public business while 
the coalition party had a majority in tho 
house of commons, a dissolution of parlia¬ 
ment became unavoidable. 

The elections turned out favourably for 
the new ministers, and when the parliament 
assembled. Ills majesty met thu represcuta- 
tives of the people with evident satisfac¬ 
tion. He directed their attention to the 
affairsof the East India Company, advising 
tliem at the same time to reject all such 
measures as might affect tlic constitution 
at home. Mr. Pitt had strenuously op¬ 
posed Mr. Fox's India bill; and now find¬ 
ing himself ably supported, framed a new 
one for the government of India, which 
transferred to the crown the influence which 
Mr. Fox bad designed to intrust to parlia¬ 
mentary commissioners, but leaving the 
whole management of commercial ullairs 
with tlic court of directors. 

The year 1783 (uniislies little matter for 
the historian, except Che contentionB be¬ 
tween tlio rival politicians. A very liiv 
poriant effort at legislation was made by 
.Mr. Pitt, which consisted of an attempt to 
establish a system of commercial unlou 
between Great Britain and Ireland. It 
passed both houses; but, in tbcmcniitlmo, 
a groat part of the Irisli parliament became 
dissatisfied with its details; the conse¬ 
quence of whirli was, that the administra¬ 
tion did not ]>ress its adoption. 

A.D. 1786.—Early in the session Mr. Pitt 
introduced to parliament iiis celebrated 
plan of a ‘sinking fund' for tho gradual 
reduction of tlic national debt. Itappeared 
that the condition of the revenue was in so 
fiourishing a state, that tlic annual receipts 
exceeded the expenditure by 900,000l. It 
was therefore pro{>osed tliuCthissuiu should 
be increased to one milli<m, and placed in 
the bands of commissioners appointed for 
tiie purpose, to be ai>plicd tt) the discharge 
of the natioual debt. After some opposi¬ 
tion, and an amendment suggested by Mr. 
Fox, the bill passed. 

Ou the 2nd of August, as the king was 
alighting lri>m his carriage, a w'oinan ai>- 
proached him under pretence of offering a 
petition, and attempted to stab him with a 
knife she had concealed. His majesty avoid¬ 
ed the blow by drawing b.ack, when she made 
another thrust at him, but was prevented 
from effecting her purpose by a yeoman ol 
the gu.ards who seized her at the Instant. 
On beimr examined before the pri vy council 
it .appeared that she was a lunatic; her 
name Margaret 'Nicholson, 

Nothing at this period excited equal Ib 
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t«ro6l. to the trial of Mr, Ilastinps, (he 
povornor of Bengal, who had returned to 
England, possessed, as it was asserted, of 
Inordinate wealth obtained by unfair means. 
The trial was conducted by Mr. Burke, who 
exhibited twenty-two articles of impeach¬ 
ment against him. On the part of the prose¬ 
cution Mr. Sheridan appeared vindictively 
eloquent. He said, ‘ The administration of 
>ir. Hastings formed n medley of meanness 
and outrage, of duplicity and de]>redation, 
of i)rodlg:iIlty and oppression, of the most 
callous cruelty, contrasted with the liolUiw 
affectation of llbenility and good faiiJi.’ Mr. 
Hastings, In his defence, declared, ‘That 
' he had the satisfaction to sec all his mea- 
' sures terminate in their designed objects; 
that his political conduct was invariably 
regulated by truth, justice, and good faith; 
and that he resigned his charge in a state 
of established ]>eace and security; with all 
the sources of its abundance unim|>aired, 
andeven improved.' The trial la.sted seven 
years, and ended In the acqviUtal of Mr. 
Hastings, at least of all intentional error; 
but ills fortune and his health were ruined 
by this protracted prosecution. 

The debts of the prince of Wales en¬ 
grossed much of the public attention at 
this period. His expensive habits and mu- 
niliccnt disposition had brought his affairs 
into n very embarrassed state ;atul thesuli- 
jeet bavlng undergone parliamentary dis¬ 
cussion, an addition of lo.ouo/. was made 
to his former income of 50.000/., and the 
sum of 181 , 000 /. wa.s granted by parliament 
fur the payment of his debts. 

A.D. 1788.—An event occurred about tills 
time In Holland which thrcaleiied the tran¬ 
quillity of Europe. Ever since the acknow¬ 
ledgement of the independence of the 
United Provinces, two powerful partle.shad 
bt'cn continually struggling for the superi¬ 
ority; one was the house of Orange, which 
had been raised to power by tlieir great' 
services to the state, both against the ty¬ 
ranny of Spain and the efforts of France ; 
the other was the aristocrat ical party, wlilcli 
consisted of the most wealthy itidividuals 
in Die country. This party was secretly fa¬ 
voured by France, and was denominated 
the 'party of the states' or‘the republi¬ 
can p.irty.’ Tlie prince of Onuigc being 
at length compelled to leave the Hague, lie 
applied for protection to England and Prus¬ 
sia, who lent their aid, and the stadiholder 
was reinstated. 

It was during this session thatthcaticn- 
tlon of parliament was first engaged in 
attempting the abolition of tbcsl.ive trade. 
Tills luliuman trafilc, so abhorrent in its 
nature to all principles <if humanity, seems 
to have been carried out by (Jrcat Britain 
and other nations for a length of time with¬ 
out having attracted the notice of the pub¬ 
lic. It was first pointed out by the Quakers 
in the Independent provinces of South Ame¬ 
rica, who in many instances had emanci¬ 
pated their slaves. A number of pamplilets 
were published on the subject; several emi¬ 
nent divines of the established church re¬ 
commended it in their discourses and writ¬ 
ings ; the two universities, and after them, 
the whole nation, presented petitionspray- 


f Ing for the interforenro of parliament to 
forward the humaiio d<’slgn of African 
cmaucipalion. Jlr. Wllberforcc brought 
tlie subject bcforepnrliameiit; but as many 
circumstances arose to retard (be conside¬ 
ration of it, a resolution was carried to de¬ 
fer It to a future opportunity. 

Towards the close of the year the nation 
was thrown Into great dismay by the fact 
that the king was siiffeiing so severely 
under a mental malady, iliat on thtMiliof 
November it was necessJiry to consult tin- 
most eminent physicians, and to assemble 
the principal ofilcers of state. His majesty's 
disorder not alialiiig, but the contrary 
aiipeariiig from tlio cxaminaiion of Hie 
physicians before the i>riv.v-council, tlie 
lioase twice adjourned; but hearing on 
tlieir reassembling the second time that 
there was a grreat jirospect of his majesty's 
recovery, thougli the time was uncertain, 
both houses turned their tliouglits to the 
cstab)i.sliment <tf a regent during his ma¬ 
jesty's incapacity. The right of the prince 
of Wales to tills ofilce was asserted by Mr. 
Fo.v,and denied by Mr. Pitt, wlio alllrmed, 
tliat for any man to assert suel. a riglit in 
tlic prince of Wales w.as little less ilian 
treason to the constitution. After violent 
altercations, a iiiodilled regency was carried 
in favour <if Hie prince ; tlie t|iieen to have 
ilio custody of the royal person, and Hie 
appointment to places in the liouscliold 
For Hie present, however, Hie.se arrange- 
nieiits were not needed, for the health of 
the king was mpldly improving; and on the 
loth of March his majesty sent a message 
to parliament, to acquaint them of his re¬ 
covery, and of his ability to attend to Hie 
public business of tlie kingdom. The effeet 
of this ideasing intelligence was instanta¬ 
neous: every town and village iii Hiokiiig- 
: dom testified their loyalty and attachment 
to the sovereign; and sorrow was succeeded 
by nipturous exultation. 

A.b. 1789.—According to tlie protnise given 
by the king, th.at the Hritisli consliluHon 
should be extended to Canada, tliar. pro¬ 
vince now aiiplied for a form of legislature. 
For llic better acconiinodation of Its iii- 
li.'ibitaiits, Mr. Pitt projiosed to divide the 
jirovince into Upper and Lower Canada; 
and to provide separate laws wlilch mlglii 
suit the French Canadian noblesse on the 
one hand, and the Britisli and American 
colonists on the other. In Hie course of 
tlic discussion, Mr. Fox observed that it 
Would be wrong to abolish hereditary dis¬ 
tinctions where they had been long est.i- 
bli.ihcd, and equally wrong to create those 
distinctions in a country which was not 
suited for Hieir establishment. Tliis drew 
from Mr. Burke the observation tliat ‘ it 
became a duty of parliament to watch tlie 
conduct of individuals, and societies, which 
were evidently disposed loeiicourageiiino- 
vations.’ Mr. Fox, thinking these semi- 

mcutscontainedacensure on him, defended 

his opinions by a full explanation of bis 
sentiments on the French revolution. Mr. 
Burke had previously w ritten an excellent 
work, intended to operate as an antidote co 
the growing evils of republicanism .and in¬ 
fidelity. In parliament, be denounced the 
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Insidious cry of liberty and equality, and a 
breach was thus made In tlie Iong>ccnicutcd 
friendship of these two <Il5ttngulshed 
Btntesmen, which ever after remained un¬ 
closed. 

A.D. 1790.—At this period France had 
begun to exhibit scones of anarchy and con¬ 
fusion, which, for monstrous wickedness 
and wide-spread misery, never before Imd 
their parallel In the world’s history. A con¬ 
densed narrative of those revolutionary 
horrors will be found under the proper 
head. We slmll here simply remark, that 
the progress of free-thinking, miscalled 
plillosopliy, which had been much encour¬ 
aged In that country during the last cen¬ 
tury, had dllTuscd a spirit of Innovation and 
licentiousness that was highly unfavour¬ 
able to llio existence of an absolute mo- 
narchy. Moreover, the participation of 
Fnmce In tho Anmrican struggle for Inde- 
rendenco liad Instilled Into the minds of 
(tallo-American champions of liberty a per¬ 
fect detestation t)f regal authority; and 
on their return from that vaunted land of 
freedom, thi'y Imparted to their coantry- 
inon the spirit of liberty whicii had been 
kindled In ll»e western iiemlspherc. But. 
perhaps, tlie more Immediate cause of tins 
wild ebiiilition of popular fury arose from 
Iho embarrassed state of the nnatices, 
which Induced Louis XVI, to assemble tlie j 
statcs-general in order to consider the' 
measures by which tills serious evil miglit 
bo redressed. [ 

The principles and practices to which wo 
have referred, so contrary to all Ideas of; 
good government, wore circulated witli 
great zeal and activity throughout the 
neighbouring nations. So resolute w<tc 
tliey in disseminating tlicir opinions, that 
there was scarcely a place In Europe in 
which tlielr agents wore not establlslied. 
Ill Great Britain and Ireland these demo¬ 
cratic inlsstonaries were received with 
every mark of approbation, not only by In¬ 
dividuals, but liy viu'lous political societies, 
who made It their study to proi>agatc their 
prlnc'ples, and recommend their example, 
and In the transactions of these societies, 
tho means by which the Frenrii revolution 
had been conducted were greatly applauded, 
.and described as worthy of the imitation 
of mankind. 

On the opening of parliament In Febru¬ 
ary, Ilia waje.^ty, In Ills speech from the 
throne, remarked that lie Jiail received con¬ 
tinual assurances of the pacific disposilinns 
of tho continental powers, and congratu¬ 
lated the nation on the advantages which 
must arise from such an unlnterrupti?d 
tranquillity. Tho supplies for the army ami 
navy having been stated to thehouse, some 
animadversions took place with regard to 
the military establishment, which It was 
said might have been safely reduced. In 
tho course of the debate, Mr. Fox took oc- 
I caslon to remark, that the French soldiers, 

! during tlie late commotions, liad, by refus- 
; ing to obey the dictates of the court, set a 
i glorlousexample to tlienilliUiry of Europe, 
end had shown that men hy becoming 
soldiers did notecase to be citizens—a re¬ 
mark, certainly, most objectionable at the 


time. If not positively seditious, and as 
such It was treated by Mr. Burke and othe< 
members. 

During the present session, a message 
from tho king informed tlie bouse of some 
hostile proceedings on the part of SpaJ'i 
who had seized three British ships that were 
endeavouring to esuabllsh a foreign trade 
between China and Xootka Sound, on tho 
west coast of North America; the Spaniards 
insisting on their exclusive right to that 
part of tho const. Orders were Immediately 
issued for augmenting the British navy; 
but the expected rupture between the two 
countries w.as averted by timely concessions 
on the part of Spain. 

A new parliament having met on the 20th 
of November, the king, aficr making some 
remarks on the state of Europe, observed 
that the pc.acc of India had been disturbed 
by a war with Tippoo Sultan, son of tho 
late Hyder All. The business of tho ses¬ 
sion was then entered into, and various de¬ 
bates occurred with respect to the conven¬ 
tion with Spain, and the extensive prepa¬ 
rations tliat liacl been made in anticipation 
of a war with that power. 

A.D. 179L—The whole kingdom was now 
divided into two parries, arising from the 
opposite views In whicli the French revolu¬ 
tion was considered ; one condemning tlic 
promoters of Gallic independence as tiie 
subverters of all order; while the other 
considered tho new constitution of France 
as the basis of a system of politics, from 
which peace, liappiiiess, and concord would 
arise to bless the worliil On the Utliof July, 
the anniversary of the demolition of the 
Bastlio, the ‘friends of liberty* agreed 
to celcbnite tiiat event by festiveineeiings 
in the principal towns in tlie kingdom. 
Tliese meetings were rather unfavourably 
regarded by the opponents of the revolu¬ 
tion, as Indicative of principles inimical 
to the British constitution; but no public 
expression of disapprobation had yet ap- 
l>eared. In the metropolis and most of the 
other towns these meetings had passed over 
without any disturbance; but in tlie popu 
lous town of Birniingliam, where a dissen 
.-sion had long subsisted between the high 
idiiirchnicn and the illsscntcrs, its conso- 
gucnces were very alarming. A seditious 
liand-blH, which represented the late trans¬ 
actions in France as worthy to bo Imitated 
by the English, having been circulated 
about tlie town by some unknown person, 
created a great sensation. The friends of 
the intended meeting thought it necessary 
to disclaim the sontimeuts contaiiied in the 
l;:ind-bills ; but as their views were misre¬ 
presented, the hotel In which the meeting 
was held was soon surrounded by a tumul¬ 
tuous mob, who expressed tlicir disaj'pro- 
batlon by shouts of ‘Church and King!’ 
In the evening the mob demolished an 
UnlLorlan meeting-house belonging to the 
celehrated Dr. Priestley, and afterwards 
attacked ids dwelling-house and destroyed 
his valuable library. For three days tho 
rioters continued their depredations, but 
tranquillity was restored on the arrival of 
the military, and some of the ringlcadere 
were executed. 
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A V 1792 .—Parlla-iicntassembled ihe.llst 

of jammrj*. and were agreeably surprised 
by a declaration of the minister, that the Q- 
nances of the nation would allow him to take 
off taxes to the amount of 2OO,000L, and to 
ai>proprIate 400,0001. towards the reduction 
of the national debt. He then descanted on 
the flourishing state and happy prospects of 
the nation, declaring at the same time how, 
Intimately connected its prosperity was 
with the preservation of peace abroad and 
tranquillity at home. ^ 

Tbo duke of York having at the close of 
the previous year married the princess Fre¬ 
derica Cliarlotta, eldest daughter of the 
king of Prussia, the commons passed a bill 
to settle 25,0001. per annum on the duke, 
and 8,000t on the duchess should she sur¬ 
vive him.—The house also, during this ses¬ 
sion, went Into a committee on the African 
slave-trade,and gave it as their opinion that 
It should be abolished. In the course of 
debate, Mr. Pitt and many others spoke In 
favour of its Immediate abolition. After 
many divisions the tenn was llniUed to the 
Ist day of January, 1796. In the house of 
lords several of tlie peers were In favour of 
Its imlcflnlte continuance. 

The war In India against Tlppoo Saibhad 
lately been vigorously conducted by lord 
Cornwallis, who having surmounted all Im¬ 
pediments, commenced the siege of Serin- 
gapatam, the capital of Tlppoo's dominions. 
This reduced that prince to suchditflcultics 
as compelled him to conclude peace on the 
terms offered by the carl, and to deliver up 
his two sons as hostages for the i>crfonu- 
a* :e of the conditions. 

CHArTER LXI. 

Rci'gn 0 /Geo ROE III. (continued). 

A.D. 1790.—* When your neighbour's house 
Is on Are, It is well to look after your 
own,’ says a trite but wise old saw. The 
rapidity with wiilch the new political prin¬ 
ciples of the French rcpuhlicans were dif¬ 
fused througliout Great Britain, and the 
numerous Inflammatory libels which were 
issued from the press, awakened well- 
groundedapprehensionsof the government, 
and induced the legislature to adopt mea¬ 
sures for the suppression of the growing 
evil. The moral as well as the political re¬ 
sults of French republicanism were fast 
developing; and every reckless demagogue 
was busily at work, disseminating the poi¬ 
son of Infidelity and sedition. To put a stop, 

If possible, to this state of things, a royal 
proclamation was issued for the suppres¬ 
sion of seditious correspondence abroad, 
and pubileationsat home, ‘tending to bring 
Into contempt the wise and wholesome pro¬ 
visions made at the time of the glorious 
revolution.’ The London Corresponding 
Society, and various other societies In this 
country, had recently sent congratulatory 
addresses to the National Assembly of 
Prance 1 But the heart of England was 
still sound, although some of the limbs 
were leprous. 

In the meantime affairs on the continent 
bccameevcrydayniorelntcrosting. An al¬ 
liance was entered into between Russia, 


Austria, and rrussla, the ostensible object 
of whirl) was to reestablish public secu¬ 
rity In France, with the aiirk'ut order of 
things, and to protect the persons and pro¬ 
perty of all loyal subjects. On the 25th of 
July the duke of Brunswick, coinmaniler- 
!n-chlef of the allied armies. Issued at Co^ 
lentz his celebrated manifesto to the French 
, people, promising protection to all wlio 
should submit to their king, and threaten¬ 
ing the city of Paris with flro and sword If 
Injury or insult were offered to him or any 
of his family. The republicans. Indignant 
at this foreign Interference, now resolved 
on the king’s dethronement. Having by 
their mischievous publications turned the 
tide of di.sgust against their sovereign, and 
persuaded the populace that (lie royalists 
had invited the allies to invade tliom, the 
suspension of royal authority was soon afler 
decreed, tho king and hisfainily were closely 
confined in tlie Temple, all persons wlut 
were attached to nionarcliical government 
were cast Into prison or massacred ; and, to 
cro\rn the whole, the inoffensive monarch 
was led fortli to execution, and while pray¬ 
ing to the Almighty to pardon his enemies, 
(gnomfnlously perislicd by tlie guillotine. 

While these detestable scenes of murder 
were displayed in France, tlie vigilance of 
the English government was excited l»y 
the propagation of revolutionary princi- 
pies, and It whs compelled to employ such 
mmsures as the dangerous circumstances 
of the country demanded. The sanguinary 
conduct of the French revolutionists, their 
extravagant projects, and unholy senti¬ 
ments, naturally alarmed all peraonsof rank 
and property ; and associations, not merely 
of the high and weiilihy, but of all classes 
v1io had anytliing to lose, were formed for 
the protection of liberty and property 
against the efforts of anarchi.sts and lev¬ 
ellers. But still there were many desperate 
characters ready to kindle the flame of 
civil war on the first favourable oppor¬ 
tunity. Anotlier proclamation was there¬ 
fore issued, in which it was stated, that 
cvil-dlsposcd persons were acting in con¬ 
cert witli otliers in foreign countries in I 
order tosubvcrithe laws and constitution ; 
and that a s|>iiit of tumult and sodiiion 
having manifested Itself on several occa- 
si<ms, his majesty had resolved to embody 
I«art of the iia'ional militia. This was, in 
fact, a measure absolutely necessary on 
another account. It being clear that the 
French republic bad resolved to provoke 
England toa war,by the most unjustiflable 
breach of the laws of nations: this was, their 
avowed design to open the river Scheldt, 
in direct opposition to the treaties of wliich 
England was a guarantee, and to the mani¬ 
fest disadvantage of the commerce of the 
United Provinces, who were the allies of 
England. 

So portentous was the political aspect at 
this time, that ft was thought necess;iry to 
summon the parliament sooner tlian usual. 

Ill the speech from the throne his majesty 
declared that he had hitherto observed a 
strict neutrality In regard to the war on 
the continent, and had refrained from In 
torfering with the Internal affairs of Franco, 
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b>it that It was Impossiblo for him to see, 
without the most serious uneasiness, the 
strong and Increasing indications which 
appeared there, of an Intention to excite 
disturbances In other countries, to disre¬ 
gard the rights of neutral powers, and to 
pursue views of unjust conquest aud ag¬ 
grandisement. He had therefore taken 
steps for making some augmentation of 
his naval and military force; and he re¬ 
commended the subject to the serious at¬ 
tention of parliament. After very long and 
animated debates on the address of thanks 
for the king’s speech (during which many 
of the opposition, who were by this time 
thoroughly disgusted with the French revo¬ 
lutionists, deserted their party), the ujotion 
was carried by a large majority. 

TIicnext sulH’ect wiilch engaged the at¬ 
tention of parliament was tho alien bill, 
wlilcli authorised government to dismiss 
from the kingdom such foreigners as they 
should think (it. During the month of 
December, an order of government also 
issued, for preventing the eximrtation of 
coni to France; and several slilps laden 
with grain were compelled to unload their 
cargoes. 

A.D. 1793.—That a war between Great 
Dritain and France was speedllyapproacli- 
ing was believed by all i>arties; yet war 
was neither foreseen nor premeditated by 
the king’s ministers; It was tlic iinavold- 
uhle result of circumstances. In a derree 
of the Frencli convention on the 19th of 
November, 1792, tliey had declared their 
intention of extending their fraternity and 
assistance to the dlsafTocted and revolting 
subjects of all monarclilcal governments. 
The disavowal of this assertion was de¬ 
manded by tho British ministry; but as 
tills was not complied witli, M. Cliauvelin, 
ambassador from the late king of France— 
though not acknowledged in that light by 
the republic—received orders to quit the 
kingdom, In virtuoof theallen act. In con¬ 
sequence of this measure, the French con¬ 
vention, on the 1st of February, declared 
war. 

No sooner was Great Britain involved In 
this eventful war, than a treaty of com¬ 
merce was concludcil with Uussia, a large 
hotly of troops was taken into the service 
of government, and an engagement was en¬ 
tered into by tho king «»f Sardinia, who 
agreed, for an annual subsidy of 20 , 000 /., 
to join tbo Austrians In Italy with a very 
considerable military force. Alliances were 
likewise formed with Austria. Prussia, 
Spain, Holland, Portugal, and Uussia, all 
of whom agreed to shut their ports against 
the vessels of France. Denmark, Swctlcn, 
and Switzerland, liowevcr, refused to join 
the confederacy. The king of the Sicilies 
agreed to furnish 0,000 troops and four ships 
of the line; tho empire also furnished its 
Ci Utlngcnts to tho Austrian and Prussian 
ar mies; and British troops were sent to the 
protection of Holland, under the command 
of the duko of York. 

The French army, commanded by general 
Duimmricz, invaded Holland, and having 
taken Breda, Gertniydcnburg, and sornc 
ithor places, advanced to Wllllaiustadi, 


which was defended by a detachment from 
tho brigade of the English guards, just ar 
rived in Holland. Here tho French met 
with a repulse, and were compelled to raise 
t he siege with great loss. Dumourlez then 
quitted Holland to defend Louvain; but 
being aftenvards defeated la several en¬ 
gagements with the allied annies, particu¬ 
larly at Neer-winden, his soldiers were so 
discouraged, that they deserted in great 
numbers. At length, weary of the dis¬ 
organised state of the French government, 
and Qnding himself suspected by the two 
great factions which divided the republic, 
Dumourlez entered into negotiations with 
tlie allied generals, and agreed to return to 
Paris, dissolve the national convention,and 
free ids country from the gross tyranny 
which was there exercised under tho spe¬ 
cious name of equality. But the conven¬ 
tionalists withheld his supplies, and sent 
commissioners to tliwart liis desigms and 
summon him to their bar. He instantly 
arrested the otllcers that brouglit the sum¬ 
mons, and sent them to the .Austrian head¬ 
quarters. But the army did not siinro tlie 
anti-revolutionary feelings of tlie general, 
and he was himself obliged to seek $;ifcty 
111 the Austrian camp, accompanied by 
young Egalite (as be was then styled), sou 
of the execrable duke of Orleans, after¬ 
wards Lf>uis Philippe, king of the French ! 

The duke of York, who was at tlie head 
of the allied armies, had laid siege to and 
taken Valenciennes; and lie was now anxi¬ 
ous to extend tlieir conquests along tlie 
frontier: he accordingly in.arched towards 
Dunkirk, and commenced the siege on tlie 
27th of August. He expected a naval ar¬ 
mament from Groat Britain to act in 
conjunction witli the laud forces; but, from 
some unaccountable cause, tlie heavy artil¬ 
lery was so long delayed, that the enemy 
li.ad time to provide for tlie defence of the 
town. The French troops, commanded by 
Houchard, poured upon them in such num¬ 
bers, that tlie duke was compelled to make 
a precipitate retreat, to avoid losing the 
whole of his men. He then came to Eng¬ 
land, and h.aving held a conference with 
the ministers, returned to the continent. 
At Valenciennes it was decided, in a council 
of war, thattlieemperor of Germany should 
take the field, and be invested with the 
supreme command. 

The principal persons of the town and 
harbour of Toulon entered into an agree- 
ment with the British adminil, lord Hood, 
by which they delivered up tlie t<)wn and 
shipping to his protection, on condition 
of Its being restored to France when tho 
Bourbon restoration should be effected. 
The town, however, was not for any long 
time defensible against the sui'crinr force 
of the enemy which had come to its rescue; 
it was therefore evacuated, fourteen thou¬ 
sand of the Inh.abitants taking refuge on 
board the British ships. Sir Sidney Smith 
set fire to tho arseiial.s, wlilcli, together 
with an Immense quantity of naval stores, 
and fifteen ships of the line, were con¬ 
sumed. On this occasion the aruller? 
was commanded by Napoleon Buonaparte 
wliose skill iDd courage were couspicuout 
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vntl from that day his promotion rapidly 
took place. 

The efforts made by the Krench at this 
time were truly astonishing. Uavlnp pro¬ 
digiously Increased their forces, tliey were 
resolved to conquer, whatever might he the 
cost of human life. Every day was a day 
of battle; and as they were continually re¬ 
inforced, the veteran armies of the allies 
were obliged to give way. On the 22nd of 
December they were driven with Immense 
slaughter from Ilagenau ; thiswas followed 
up by successive defeats till the 17th, when 
the French army arrived at Weissemhurg 
In triumph. During this last month the 
loss on both sides was Immense, being 
estimated at between 70,000 and go.ooo 
men. The French concluded tlie Cijmpaign 
In triumph, and the allied powers were 
seriously alarmed at the dllhcultics which 
were necessary to be surmounted, in order 
to regain U>e ground that had been lost. 

In the East and West Indies the English 
were successful. Tobago, St. Domingo, 
Pondicherry, and the French setth-ments 
on the coast of Malabar and Coromandel, 
all surrendered to them. 

A.D. KM. —From the great and im¬ 
portant events which were occurring on 
the continent, we tuni to the internal af¬ 
fairs of Great Britain. The French repul)- 
llc having menaced England with an in¬ 
vasion, It was proposed by ininislcrs that 
associations of volunteers, both of cavalry 
and Infantry, might bo formed In every 
county, for the purpose of defending tlie 
country from the hostile attempts of Its 
enemies, and for .supimrting the govern¬ 
ment against the efforts of the disaffected. 

On the 12th of May a message from the 
king announced to parliament the exist¬ 
ence of seditious societies in London, and 
that the papers of certain persons belong¬ 
ing to them had been seized, and were sub¬ 
mitted to the consideration of the Iiousc. 
Several njcnibers of the Society for Consti¬ 
tutional llcformatinn, and of the London 
Corresponding Society, were apprehended 
on a charge of high treason, and committed 
to the Tower. Among tliein were Tlioinas 
Hardy, a shoemaker in Piccadilly, and Da¬ 
niel Adams, secretaries to the before-named 
societies; the celebrated John Horne Tooke; 
the rev. Jeretniah Joyce, private secretary 
to earl Stanliope; Jolm Augustus Boiiney, 
an attorney; audMessrs.Thclwall, iliehter, 
liovatt, and Stone. They were brouglit to 
trial in tlie following October, and liad the 
good fortune to be acquitted. 

Every appearance on the grand theatre 
of war Indicated a continuance of success 
to the French in the ensuing campaign. 
The diligence and activity of theirgovom- 
ment, the vigour and bravery of their 
troops, the abilities and firmness of their 
commanders, the unwearied exertions of all 
men employed in the public service, asto¬ 
nished tbewlioleworld. Filled with an en¬ 
thusiastic devotion to the cause In wiiich 
they had embarked, their minds were intent 
only on the military glory and aggrandi-se- 
inent of the republic. While the wlioie 
strength which could be collected by the 
aUieg Riu.uuited to less tliaii four hundred 


thousand men, the armies of France were 
estimated at upward.s of a million. 

Though the superiority by land was at 
present evidently In favour of the French, 
yet on the ocean ‘ Old England' inaintahied 
Its predominance. During tlie course of 
the summer the Island of Corsica was sub¬ 
dued ; and the whole of the West India 
Islands, except part of Guadaloupe, surren¬ 
dered to the trooiis under the command of 
sir Charles Grey and sir John Jervis. The 
channel fleet, under Its veteran commander, 
lord Howe, sailed from port, Iti order to In¬ 
tercept the Brest fleet, which had ventured 
out to sea to protect a large convoy that 
was expected from America. The hostile 
fleets descried each other on the 28tli of 
May, and as an engagement becarae inevit¬ 
able, the enemy formed In regular order of 
battle. On the morning of the 1st of June 
a close action commenced; the enemy's 
fleet consisting of twenty-six sail of the line, 
and the British of twenty-five. Though the 
battle did not last long, it was very sev’cre, 
and proved decisive ; seven of the Frencli 
ships being compelled to strike their co¬ 
lours, one of which. La Vengenr, went down 
with all her crew almost immediately on 
being taken possession of. In the cap¬ 
tured ships alone, the killed and wounded 
amounted to i,270. The total loss of the 
' British w.as 908. When Intelligence of this 
memorable victory .arrived in England, it 
produced the greatest exultation, and tlie 
metropolis was illuminated tlireesuccessive 
niglit.s. 

Tills naval loss of the French, though It 
considerably diminished ihcardourof their 
seamen, was greatly overbalanced by the 
general success of their military operations. 
The principal theatre of the contest was 
the Netherlands, wliere generals Jourdain 
and Plchcgru had not less than 200,000 
giMKl troop'4, headed by many exi)ert and 
valiant officers, and abundantly BUjiplicd 
with all the requisites of war. To opjmse 
tliis formidable force, the allies assembled 
an ana>’ of UC.ooo, commanded by the em¬ 
peror in person, assisted by generals Clair- 
fait, Kaunifz, prince Colmrg, the duke of 
York, <tc. Numerous were the battles, and 
enormous the loss of life on each side dur¬ 
ing tills campaign ; In one of these bloody 
conflicts alone, the battle of Charleroi, the 
loss of the Austrians was estimated at 
l.i.noo men. The armies of France wore, 
in fact, become trresi.<tible, .md the allies 
retreated in all directions; Nieuport, Os- 
tend, and Bruges, Toumay, M<ms, Oude- 
narde, and Brussels, Landreclcs, Valen¬ 
ciennes, Condo, and Qiiesiioi—all fell into 
their hands. During this victorious career 
of tlie French in tlie Netherlands, their .ar¬ 
mies on the lUiine were cciually successful; 
and though both Austrians and Prussi.'ins 
well maintained their reputation for skill 
and bravery, yet the overwhelming masses 
of the French, and the fierce rnHinsi.'i.--in 
with wlilch these republicans fought, were 
more than a match for the veteran bands 
by whom they were oiqmsed. 

But the military oporatioiisof the French 
were not conflneil to the Netherlands and 
the frontiers of (Jermany; they luulothei 
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innlcs both In Spain nnd Italy. The king¬ 
dom of Spain, whicli was formerly so pow¬ 
erful as to disturb, by its ambition, the 
pence of Europe, was at this time so much 
reduced by superstition, luxury, and in¬ 
dolence, that the court of Madrid with 
dlftlcutty maintained its rank among the 
couiitrlca of Europe. It was therefore no 
wonder that the impetuosity and untiring 
energy which proved so destructive to tlio 
warlike Germans, should overwhelm the 
inert armies of Spain, or that their strong¬ 
holds should prove unavailing against such 
resolute foes. In Italy, too, the French 
were not less fortunate. Though they had 
to combat the Austrian and Sardinian ar- 
inles, a series of victories made them mas* 
tors of Piedmont, and the campaign ended 
there, ns elsewhere, greatly in favour of 
revolutionised Prance. 

Having in some measure overstepped 
our historical boundary line, by giving 
even this very hasty and Imperfect view of 
Irnnsact^ons with which Great Britain was 
only indirectly concenicd, though at the 
tiiiic of their occurrence they were of the 
deepest Interest to the nation—we shall 
now return to the operations of the com¬ 
mon enemy In the Netherlands, which, not- 
witlistandlng the approach of winter, were 
conducted with great perseverance. The 
duke of York was posted between Rois-le- 
Duc and Breda, but being attacked with 
great impetuosity by the superior numbers 
of I’Ichegru, he was overpowered, and <il>- 
llged to retreat across the .Maese, with the 
loss of about l.r)00 men. On the aoth of 
September Crevecopur was taken by the 
enemy, and Bois-lo-Duc surrendered imme¬ 
diately after. They then followed the duke 
across tlie Maesc, when liis royal highness 
found It necessary to cross the Uhiiio, and 
take post at Arnhelm. Niinegucn fell into 
tiic hands of the French on tlie 7th of 
November; and as the winter set in with 
uncommon severity, tlic whole of the rivers 
and lakes of Holland were bound up by the 
frost. At the beginning of January, 1795, 
tite river Waal wag frozen over; the Bri¬ 
tish trn«»i>s were at tlie time in a most de¬ 
plorable state of 111 health ; and the ene¬ 
my, seizing the favourable opportunity, 
crossed the river with an army of 70.0ix> 
men, and having repulsed tlie force which 
was opposed to them, «»n the IGth of Jaim- 
nry took possession of Amsterdam. The 
fortresses of WilllamstadT, Itrcda, Bergcn- 
oi>-Zonm, admitted the French ; the shat¬ 
tered remnant of the British army was 
obliged to retnat, under the most severe 
privations, and In a season unusually In¬ 
clement ; and the prince of Orange escaped 
in a little boat, and landed in England, 
where he and his family became the objects 
of royal liberality. The United Provinces 
were now revolutionised after Che model of 
I'rance ; the rlglits of man were proclaimed, 
representatives of the pemdo chosen, and 
the countrj' received the name of the B;it:i- 
viaii republic. If therewere any in Holland 
' who seriously expected that this new order 
! of things was likely to prove beneficial to 
the c<mntry, tiiey soon had experience to 
the contrary; for, ou the one band, the 


English seized their colonies and destroyed 
their commerce, while on the other, the 
French despised their new confederates, 
and treated them wlUi all the hauteur of 
insolent conquerors. 

A.D. 1795.—At the conclnslon of the past 
year the aspect of affairs on the continent 
was most gloomy and unpromising. The 
French republic bad suddenly becomemora 
extensive by its conquests than France had 
been since the days of Charlemagne; they 
had acquired an increased population, esti¬ 
mated at thirteen millions which, added to 
twenty-four millions c-ontained In France, 
constituted an empire of 37,000,000 peopla 
As this immense population Inhabited the 
centre of Europe, they were capable by their 
position todefythecnmlty of ail their neigh¬ 
bours, and to exercise an infiuence almost 
amounting to a universal sovereignty. 

The consternation of Great Britain and 
the allied powers was greatly increased by 
the conduct of the king of Prussia, who 
withdrew from thecoalition, and concluded 
a treaty of peace with the French conven¬ 
tion. This act, in addition to the dismem¬ 
berment of Poland, was commented on in 
the British parliament in terms of severe 
and merited censure. He had received large 
subsidies from England, and was pledg^, 
as a member of the coalition, to do his ut¬ 
most towards the overthrow of regicldal 
France and the restoration of the Bour¬ 
bons ; and his defection at such a time was 
as unprincipled as the effect of it was likely 
to be disastrous. But the English and Aus¬ 
trians, encouraged by the distracted state of 
l’'raiice, more especially by the royalist war 
in La Vcnd(-e, continued their efforts; not¬ 
withstanding Spain followed the example 
of IVussia, and tho duke of Tuscany, also, 
deserted the allies. 

Though unfortunate In her alliances, and 
unsuccessful in the attempts made by her 
military force on the continent, Great Bri¬ 
tain had still the satisfaction of beholding 
her fleets riding triumphantly on tlieoccan. 
Ou the 23rd of June, admiral lord Bridport 
attacked the French fleet off L'Orient, and 
captured three ships of the line, ^ine 
other minor actions also served to show 
that Britain had not lost the power to main¬ 
tain her naval superiority. As Holland was 
now become subject to France, letters of 
reprisal were Issued out against the Dutch 
ships, and directions were given forattack- 
Ing their colonies, with the intentlim,how¬ 
ever, of restoring them when the stadt* 
holder's government should be reestablish¬ 
ed. The Cape of Good Hope was obliged to 
submit to the British arms, together with 
Trincomalce, and all the other United set¬ 
tlements except Batavia. 

The other events of the year may bethu* 
summed up.—The marriage of the prince 
of Wales with the princess Caroline of 
Brunswick; a match dictated by considera¬ 
tions of wiiat are termed prudence, rather 
tlian of affection : the prince’s debts at the 
tiino amounted to 620 , 0001 ., and parliament 
agreed to grant him 125,0001. per annum in 
addition to his Income arising from the 
duchy of Cornwall,a portion being reserved 
for tiie gradual liquidation of his debts.— 
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' The death of Louis XVH., son of theun- very animated, and they passed with great 
I fortnnatc Louis XVI. and lawful sovereign majorities. 

of France, In prison.—Tiicarquittalof War* The unremitting stnigglc which during 

' ren Hastings, after a trial which liad lasted this campaign took place on tlie continent, 
I Bcveii years.— The rommencement of the helwcen the allied armies and those of 
societies of United Irishmen against, and France, was far too Important as regarded 
of Orange clubs in favour of, the govern- the interests of Great Britain for us to pass 
I meut.—A dearth of corn in England, with It lightly over, however little it may at first 
; consequent high prices, groat distress, and sight appear to lielong strictly to British 
riots which created much alarm. history. ThcFrencli armies on the frontiers 

In seasons of scarcity and consequent of Germany were commanded by their gc- 
hlgh j)rlces, the multitude are easily cx- nerals Moreau and Jourdaln ; tlie army of 
cited to acts of insubordination. At this Italy was conducted l)y Napoleon Buona- 
period their attention liad been aroused to parte. This extraordinary man, whose 
political subjects by some meetings held name will hereafter so frequently occur, 
In the oi)en fields, at the Instance of the had, like Ihchegru, Jourdaln, Moreau, &c., 
Corresponding Societies, where the usual attained rapid promotions in the republican 
: Invectives ag.ainst government had formed armies. In 1791 he was a captain nfartll- 
the stai>Ieof their discourse, and the pcojilc lory; and It wa.s only at the siege of Toulon, 

' had been more than usually excited. Are- in 179.1, that his soldierly abilities ln’gan 
port was circulated that vast bodies of the to lie developed. He had now an army of 
disaffected would make their ai»pcaranre 5f>,ooo veterans under his command, op- 
' when the king proceeded to open parlia- posed to whom were W),000 Austrians and 
inent; and so It proved, for the amazing Piedmontese, commanded tiy General Beau- 
number of 200,000 persons assembled in the lieu, an ortleer of great ahilitv, wh«» opened 
park on thatoccaslon.on thc29thof Oct. An the campaign on the 9t|j of A|>nl. Having, 
Immense throng surrounded his M.ajcsty’s after several engagements, suffered a defeat 
carriage, clamorously vociferating.' Bread! at Mlllesimo, he selected 7,000 of his best 
Peacx;l No PlttPsome voices also shout- trnops.and attacked and took the village of 
lug out, ‘No King I' while stones were Dego, where the French were Indulging 
thrown at the coach from all directions, themselves In security. M.ossens, having 
and on passing thr(»ugh Pnlacc-yard, one of rallied his troops, made several fruitless at- 
the windows was broken by a bullet from temiits during the day to retake It; hut 
an alrgun. On entering the house, the Buonaparte arriving in the evening with 
king, much agitated, said to the lord chan- some reinforcements, renewed the attack, 
cellor, ‘ My lord, I have been shot at.’ On drove the allies from Dego, and made M,ooo 
his return these scatulalous outragf.s were prisoners. Count Colli, the general of the 
repeated; and a proclamation was Issued .Sardiiwan forces, having been defeated by 
offering a thousand pounds’reward for the Buonaparte at MondovI, requested a sus- 
api)rchensiou of the persons concerned in pension of arms, which was f(tllowed by the 
these seditious proreedini?s. king of Sardinia’s withdrawal from the con- 

A.n. 1796.—The late unjustifiable Insults fcderacy, the surrender of his most iinpur- 
to the sovereign were the .“ubject of deep taut fortresses.and the cession of the duchy 
regret to all who wished well to the insti- of Savoy, &c. to the French. This Igiiomi- 
tut[t)nsof the country and (he maintenance nious peace was followed by similar con- 
of true freedom: while even those who duct on the part of the duke of Parma who 
were Inimical to the government were like the kintr of Sardinia, appc.nrcd to have 
greatly displeased, In-asmuch as they felt no alternative hut that of utter extinction 
as-sured that imnlstcrs would apply for.addi- The Austrian general Beaulieu, being now 

tional legislative powers. And so it proved; no longer able to maintain his situation on 
for the business of parliament was no sooner the Po, retrc.ited across tlieAddaat Lodi 
resumed than two new penal statutes were Pizzighettono, and Cremona, leaving a de- 
brought forward. The first was entitled taehment at Lodi to stop the progressof the 
‘an act for the preservation of his majesty's enemy. These forces were attacked on tlie 
, person and government against treasonable loth of Slay, by the advanced guard of the 
^ and seditions practices and attempts.’ By republican army, who compelled them to re- 
I the other bill it was enacted, that no meet- treat with so much precipitation as to leave 
j Ingof any dcscrljition of i)crsnnsexcecdlng no time for breaking down the bridge of 
j the number of fifty, cxcor’t such as might Lodi. A battery was planted on the French 
I be called by sheriffs or other magistrates, side, and a tremendous cannonading kept 
I should be holdcn for political purjHises, un- up ; hut so well was the bridge protected by 
less public notice shoulil have been given the Austrian artillery, that it was the opi- 
I by seven housekeepers; that if such a body nion of the general offleers that itcould not 
[ should assemble without notice, and twelve be forced; but as Buonaparte w.as convinced 
^ or more Individuals should remain together that the reputation of the French army 
(even quietl.v) for an hour after a legal order would suffer much if the Austri.ans were 
: for their departure, they should he punished allowed to maintain their jMisition, he w.as 
as felons without benefit of clergy; and determined to encounter every risk in 
f that the same rigour might be exercised, if orderto effect his object, ruttiii'gliimself 
any person after due notice of the meeting therefore, at the litsidof aselect bodv of his 
should use seditious l.angnage, or propose troops, he passed the bridge in the niid«t 
I the irregular alteration of anything Uy law of a most destructive Are of tlie Austrian 
established. The discussions which took .artillery, and then fell with such irresistible 
place ou these blUa la both houses were fury on his opi>oiieiits, that ho gained o 
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roinplete victory. Marshal B^auUcu, with si 
the shattered remnants of his army, made a li 
hasty retreat towards Mantua, pursued by a ai 
largo body of the French. Pavla, Milan, and b 
Verona were now soon In their hjuids; and o 
on the 4th of June they Invested Mantua, the a 
nnlyplacoof Iinportanco which the emperor g 
held ill Ital}\ Not long after, Buonaparte t: 
made himself master of Ferrara, Bologna, h 
and Urbino; and next menaced the city of 

Uome. As the pope was Incapable of resist- v 

ing this unprovoked invasion of his terri- S 
torles, he was reduced to the necessity of 1 
soliciting an armistice, which was granted c 
on very humiliating terms. He agreed to i 
give up the cities of Bologna and Ferrara, 1 
with the citadel of Ancona, and to deliver s 
up a great number of palntingsand statues, ( 
and to enrich the conqueror with some t 
hundreds of the most curious manuscripts I 
from tlu.* Vatican library. t 

The court of V’lemia now recalled Beau- ( 
lieu, and gave the oimimand to marslml 1 
Wurmser : but tlio tide of success nm more ^ 
strong against Iilin, if possible, than it had 
done against Ins predecessor. As Bnona- ’ 
liarte was at this time etnployed In form* ; 
lag a republic of the states of Reggio, Mo¬ 
dena, Bohtgna, and Ferrara, tlie Austrians 
laid leisure to make new military arrange¬ 
ments. Thev reinforced inar.slial Wurmscr, 
and formed'anew army, the command of 
which was given to general AlvinzI. At the 
beginning of November, several partial cn- 
gaKenieuts took place between Alvlnzi and 
Bnoimimrto, till the 15lh, when a most des¬ 
perate engatfomciit at the village of Areola 
ended In the defeat and retreat of the Aus¬ 
trians,who lostabuut i.a,000mcn. Mantua, 
however, was still obstinately defended, but 
the garrison ceased to entertain hopes of 
ultimate success. , „ 

■While the French army under Buona- 
pnrtc was overrunning Italy, the armies i>n 
ilio Rhine, under Jourdaiu and Moreau, 
were unable to make any Impresslou on the 
Austrians. The armistice which had been 
concluded at the tcrmlnattuu of the ast 
campaign, expired on the Slstof May, when 
both armies took the held; and the nreb- 
dnkc Charles, who cominaiidcd the Aus¬ 
trians. gained several advantages o\;cr both 
Jourdain and Moreau, nil. at the cud of the 
year, the hostile armies having been ha¬ 
rassed by the Incessant fatigues they had 
underg<nio, discontinued their miUtarj 

operations during the winter. 

The successes of Buonaparte In lta j,i 

people beheld the war. Induced the Brill* 
mliilsiry to make overtures for peace \\ith 
tlio French republic. Lord Jlalmcsbur) 

was accordingly despatched to Baris on th is 

Important mission, and proposed 
ii iiw the niutiuU restiuulon of comuesi*. 
tat t'he.'c w., no dlsposltinn for ponce on 
the nart of the French directory, and the 
Iitu-iiipt at paciflcatloii ended by » sudden 
order lor his lord»hlp to Qutt Paris In fortj- 

eight hours. -While these negotiations were 
ncndliig, an armament was prepaied at 
Brest for the Invasion of Ireland, whIUi 
l.ml loi.g been meditated by the Ireucli 
rulers. The licet, coimisting of twciit>-ll\c 


ships of the line and fifteen frigates, Iras 
Intrusted t? admiral Bouvet; the land forces, 
amounting to 25,000 men, were commanded 
by general Hoche. They set sail on tbol8th 
of December, but a violent tempest arose, 
and the frigate on board of which the 
general was conveyed being separated from 
the fleet, they returned to harbour, after 
losing one ship of the line and two frigates. 

A few incidental notices will serve to 
wind up the domestic events of the year:— 
Sir Sidney Smith was taken prisoner on the 
French coast, and sent, under a strong es¬ 
cort, to Paris.—Tlie princess of "Wales gave 
birth to a daughter—the princess Char¬ 
lotte; immediately after which, at the in¬ 
stance of the prince on the ground ofMn- 
congeniality,’ a sep-nration took place be¬ 
tween the royal parents.—A government 
loan of 18 , 000 , 0001 . was subscribed in fif¬ 
teen hours, between the 1st and 5th instant 
One million was subscribed liy the bank ol 
England in their corporate capacity, and 
400,0001. by the directors Individually. 

A.D. 1797.—The garrison of Mantua, 
which had held out with astonishing bra¬ 
very, surrendered on the 2nd of February, 
but obtained very honourable terms. After 

this, Buonaparte received very considerable 
rolnforcemenls, and having cut to pieces 
the army under Alviiizi, he resolved on 
I'cnctratlng into the centre of the Austrian 
dominions. When the court of Vienna re¬ 
ceived Information of this design, they 
raised a new army, the command of which 
was given to the archduke diaries. The 
French defeated the Austrians In almost 
every engagement; and Buonaparte, alter 
making 20,000 prisoners, effected a passage 
across tlie Alps, and drove the emperor to 
tlic necessity of requesting an armistice. 
Ill April a preliminary treaty was entered 
into, by which It was stiimlatrd that France 
sliould retain the Austrian Netherlands, and 
tliat a new rcpul)Uc sliould be formed from 
the states of Milan, Mantua, Modena, Fer¬ 
rara, and Bologna, which should receive 
the name of the Cisalpine Republic. He 
then returned to Italy, leaving minor do- 

• tallsof the treaty to beadjusted afterwards, 

• and which was accordingly done at Campo 

I Formlo, in thcfollowing October. 

‘ England was now tlie only power «t wai 
^ with France: and great as had been the ex- 
I criions of the people, still greater were of 

• course required of tlicm. The large sums 
of moiiev which had been sent al»n>ad, 
as subsid'ics to foreign princes, had dimi 

•• iiiMicd the quantity of gold and silver In 

i (ircat Brit.ain: this cause, added to the 
I dread of an Invasion, occasioned a run upon 
s- the country banks, and a demand for specie 
6 soon communicated itself to the nictro- 
e polls. An order was issued to prohibit tne 

• directors of the bank from payments in 
ri’ cash. On the meeting of parliament, a 
0 committee was appointed to enquire into 
n the state of the currency; and 

affairs of the bank were deemed to be in a 
■e prosperous state, an act was passed for cou- 
it Arming tlie re.strictlon, and notes for one 
h and two pounds were circulated. The con- 

ii ”teriiation occ.osioncd by these measures 
•c was at llrst very general, but the alarm 
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jrraduttlly subsided, and public confldcncc j submitted,givinp up Parker and iiisfoDow 
returned. delegates: some of wlioiti, with tlieir leader, 

One of tlic first acts of Spain after do- expiated tlieir offences by an ignominious 
daring war against Knglaiid, was tlicecjuip- death, but the great iioily c>f the revoltcrs 
ment of a large number of sliips, to aet in were conri1i;ito(i by an act of amnesty, 
concert wltli Uie French. Tlic Spanisli fleet, Notwiiijstanding tlie late <langerons mu* 
of twenty-seven sail of the line, was dos- tiny, ilie Idea was v< ry iircvalent in the 
cried on liie 14tli of January by admiral sir country, t)iat if alioslile fleet were to make 
John Jervis, who was cruising off Cape Its appearance, the men would show ihem- 
6t. Vincent, with a fleet of fifteen sail, lie selves as eager as ever to fight for the 
immediately formed )iis line In order of lionourof Old England. In a few months 
battle, and Imviiig forced his way through afterwards an opportunity occurred of test- 
Iho enemy's fleet, atid separated one third ing their <levotlnn to tlio service. The B.i- 
of it from the main body, he attacked witli tavian rcpuhlic having fitted out a fleet of 
vigour, and in a short time eajiiured four fifteen ships, under the command of tlieir 
flrst-rate Spanish men-of-war, and block- admiral De Winter, with an intention of 
aded the remainderinCadiz. The Spaniards joining the French, admiral Diiiiran, who 
had COO killed and wounded; the British, commanded the British fleet, watched them 
300. For this brilliant exploit Sir John was so narrowly, that they found it impractie.a- 
ralsed to the peerage by the title of earl of ble to venture out of the Texel wiihout 
Bt. Vincent; and commodore Nelson, who risking an entragement. The British ad- 
was now comnieucing his brilliant career, mini beingobligcd by tempesnuniswoatlicr 
was knighted. to leave his station, the Dutcli availed theni- 

Ilejoiclngs for the late glorious victory selves of the opjmrtunitv. and j>ut to sea • 
wore scarcely over, when a serious mutiny but wercdescried by the British fleet, which 
broke out in the channel fleet. The prin- immediately set sail in imr«uit of them 
clpal cause of this untoward event was tlie On the llth of October the English came 
Inadequacy of the sailors' pay, which, not- up witli, and attacked them off Cainper- 
wltlistandlng tlie advance tliat had taken down ; and after a gallant fight of four 
place ill the price of provisions, had re- hours, eight ships of the line, including 
eelved no augmentation for a very consi- those of the admiral and vicc admiral be- 
derable period. This discontent was first sides four frigate.*, struck their colours 
made known to lord Howe, who In Feb- The loss of the English in this memorable 
niary and March received anonymous let- action amounted to 700 mcir tlie loss of I 
ti.Ts, in which were enclosed petitions from the Dutch w.-is estimated at twice that ' 
different ships'companies, requesting an number. The gallaut admiral Durcan whs 
nicroHS6 of priy, li niorc6<iui\l distribution rHbicd to the aiiq r'! 0 *‘iv’ccl i be title 

of prize money, Arc. The novelty of this cir- of viscount Caiuperdowu, with tu here*!- 
cumstance Induced his lordsliij) to make tary pension. 

some enquiries: but as there w.is no ai>. About three months previous to tills ac- 
pearancenfdisaffcctionuithencct. hecoii- tion admiral Nelson, actinir on fallacious 


ships lying at SpiUicad ran up the shrouds, shot off. . “ 

Tint cheers, and refused to comply. a.d. i:98.-As the French republic had 
They then chose two delegates from each at this time subdued all its eucinics cveent 

the admi- Engl.and, the couque.t of this country was 
raltj and tlie house of commons, and each the principal object of their hopes and cx- 
scaman was lioundby an oath to be faithful pectations. The vast extent of tcrrit.mv 
to thccause. At length lord Bndportweiit which the French now i«isses*cd together 

of "■flucncc they had obtained ovcf 

the councils of Holland, rendered them 


gated tlie seamen at the Norc to rise in 
mutiny and make further demands. A 
council ofdclegates was elected,at thehcaO 
of whom was a bold and insolent man named 
Richard Parker, who undertook to com- 


Pion. Its navy was more powerful than it 
had ever been; the victories which had 
lately been eained over the Dutch and Span 
ish fleets had coiiflrined the genenU ot>l 
nion of tlie loyalty as well as bnivery of its 


both sides. When dissensions among the ^ wl.VcirHainVv inanif.. ^dTl e *p^ 
disiiffected tlicinsolvos began to appear, niniity uhi. 1. reigin d in (ir. at DrVti n 
and. after some bloodshed, all the .hips j sides ala gc addition maJe to ihc mijuS 
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every C4>anty was directed to raise bodies ford Inthemost barbarotismanner* On the 
of catalry from tbe yeomanry; and almost 12th of June, general hugent attacked the 
every town and considerable village had Its rebels, 5,000 In number, cornma^ed bj 
corps of volunteers, trained and armed- il unro, near Ballytialiinrh, and routed them 
Tl\e Island was never brfore In such a for- with great slaughter- But their gratest 
mldablo state of Internal defence, and a discomfiture was that which they smtalnod 
warlike spirit wasdiffus^ throughout the In their encampnient on \inegaphlll, where 
entire i>opulatlon, A voluntary subscription general Lake attacked and completelyrouted 
ftir the 8upi>ort of the war also took place,, ihcfn. Various other minor engagement 
by which a million and half of money was ein-ued about this time, la all whlu the 
raised towarts defraying the eitraorvlluary rebels were defeated with considerable loss* 
demands on the public purse, the present divided and 

While this universal harmony seemed to state of Ireland, It wm judgM prudent by 
direct the councils of Great Britain, the the legl slat ure to appoint to tbe lieutenancy 
Irish were greatly divided In their senll- of that country a military man of acknow* 
nients, and at length commenced an ofen ledged prudence and bravery- The perron 
rebellion. In the year 1791 a society had chosen for the station was lord Cornwallis, 
been Instituted by the catholics and pro- who arrived at Dublin on the 20tnoi June- 
testant dissenters, for the purpose of ob- His first act was to publish ^ 
talning a reform In parliament, and an on- offering his ma^est^s r^t‘don to all such 
tire dcllvoranco of the Roman catholics surgents as would desert their leaders, and 
from ali the restrictions under which they surrender themselves and thejr arm^ This 
laboured on account of religion. This In- proclamation, and the resolute conduct oi 
St I tut I on was projected by a person nan) ed government, had a grwt effect 
Wolfe Tone; and the m('ml>or?, who wore rcl>cl9, and the insurrecnon id a short 
termed the ‘ United Irishmen/ were so nu- time suppressed. On the Jrt or Augu&t, 
mcrous, that their divisions and subdivb about 800 tubmen, under the rommMd 
stons were, in a short time, extended over of general H'lTnbcri, who bad come i^ne 
the whole kingdom. Though a reform of par- assistance of the rebellious Irish, landed at 
llament was the ostensible object of this Klllala, and made . 

society, yet It soon proved that Us secret that town. But Instead of beingjomed uys 
but tealous endeavours wore directed to the considerable body of rel>els, w they ex- 
bringing al>out a revolution, and, byeffccl- pected, were met by general Lake, to wnom 
Ing a dlsjUDCtion of Ireland from Great they surrendered as prisoners of war. An 
Britain, Co establish a republican form of end was thus temporarily put to the irtsu 
government similar to that of France. So rebclllon-a rebellion which, though never 
rapidly did the numl)crs of these republican completely organised, was fraught wim 
enthusiasts in Cl ease, and so confident were excesses on each side at which bumMmy 
they of the ultimate success of their under- shudders. It was computed at the time 
takings, that In 1797 they nominated an that not loss than 30,000 ktsods, in one way 
executive directory, consisting of lord Ed- or other, were its victims, 
ward Fitzgerald, Arthur 0‘Connor, Oliver Tlic preparations whirii had been making 
Bond, Dr. Mac Niven, and counsellor Em- for the invasion of England were apparently ] 

met- Their conspiracy was planned with continued, but at the ^'ime time an arma- j 
such consuintnatc art, and conducted with ment was fitting out at Toulon, the «e*^^ | 
»oich profound secrecy, that it would, doubt- nation of which was kept a rndound s^ | 
less, have been carried Into effect, but for crcL It consisted of thirteen ships of tne « 
Its timely discovery In March, by a person line, with other vessels amounting in an . 
^ employed bythegovcrniuent.when tbe prin- to forty-five mU, besides 2i» 

' rlpal ringleaders were apprehended, and board of which were 
FI czgerald was mortally wounded while re- with horses, artHlery, and an immcnro 
slstlng the ofllrcrs of justice. A second quantity of provisions and military s^rea 
conspiracy shortly afterwards was In like All Europe beheld with ast^ni^hmerit and 
manner detected, but not until a general apprehensi^m these mlchty preparations, 
Insurrcctlnn had been determined upon, in and seemed to wait m a wful Mir«t 

I whlchiherastleof Dublin,thecampnearit, the storm of 

find the artillery* barracks, were to be sur- on some devoted land. This nrniainciit, 
in one^ were which was under the 

To be Bolrcd at tlic san.c moment. Dut the Buonarartc.set Mil 
flame of rehrlHnn was not easily citin- having taken possession of 


ivTi>oHrnr/«d a BlfTTial defeat from lord Gos- to be the East inoies, rm uie ivcu o.. 

tlrrt?TcngeLTc?u^p^«l!dr«P^ to folloK. He was, Uowever. atnuu dlsep 
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pointed, for on reaching Alexandria he 
learned that the enemy had not been there. 
After this the British squadron proceeded to 
Rhodes, and thence to Sicily, where they had 
the satisfaction of hearing that the enemy 
liad been seen off Candia about a montli be¬ 
fore, and had gone to Alexandria. Thither¬ 
ward they pressed all sail, and on the 1st of 
August descried the French lleet lying in 
Abouklr bay. Buonaparte had landed his 
army on the 5th of July, and having made 
himself master of Alexandria,he drew up his 
transports within the inner harbour of that 
city, and proceeded with his army along the 
banks of the Nile. The French fleet, com¬ 
manded by admiral Brueys, was drawn up 
near the shore, in a compact line of battle, 
flanked by four frigates, and protected in 
the front by a battery planted on a small 
Island. Nelson decided on an Immediate 
attack that evening, and, regardless of the 
position of the French, led his fleet be¬ 
tween them and the shore, so as to place 
his enemies between two fires. The victory 
wascomplote. Nine ships of the line were 
taken, one was burnt by her captain, and 
the admiral’s ship, L’Orient, was blown up 
In the action, with lier commander and the 
greater part of the crew. The loss of tlie 
Knglish was 900 sailors killed ; that of the 
French far greater. The glorious conduct 
of the brave men who achieved this signal 
triumph was the theme of every tongue, 
and the intrepid Nelson was rewarded with 
a peerage and a pension. 

The victory of the Nile produced a power¬ 
ful effect throughout Europe. The forml- 
daitle preparations which had menaced 
Asia and Africa with immediate ruin were 
overthrown, and seemed to leave behind 
them an everlasting monument of the ex¬ 
treme folly and uncertainty of human 
undertakings. The deep despondency 
which had d.arkened the horizon of Europe 
was suddenly dispelled, the dreml of Gallic 
vengeance seen>cd to vanish In a moment, 
and the minds of men were awakened into 
action by the ardent desire of restoring 
tranquillity to Europe. A second coalition 
was immediately formed again.H France, 
under the auspices of Great Britain, and 
was entered Into by Austria, Russia, the 
Ottoman Porte, and Naples.— Towards tl»e 
close of the year the island of Minorca sur¬ 
rendered, w'ith scarcely a show of resist¬ 
ance, to general Stuart and commodore 
Duckworth. 

We must now take a glance of the state 
of British affairs in India. Tippoo Sahib 
having entered into a secret correspond¬ 
ence with the French republic, the gover¬ 
nor-general demanded an explanation of 
bis intentions; and as this demand was 
not compiled with, general Harris invaded 
his territories. After some slight engage¬ 
ments, the British army advanced to Se- 
ringnpatam, the capital of Tippoo, and on 
the 4th of May, after a gallant and despe¬ 
rate resistance, they succeeded in taking 
It, the sultan being killed wliile defending 
the fortress. 

A.n. 1799.—In consequence of the neAv 
confederacy which had been formed against 
the French republic, the caui|>aign of this 


year became particularly interesting. A 
French army which Itad advanced Into 
Suabia, under goneral Jourdaiii, was oi> 
posed by the Austrians under the archduke 
Charles, and being discomfited, was com¬ 
pelled to retreat into Switzerland. Tlie 
Austrians pursued them as far as Zurich, 
where tliey were enabled to make a stand 
until they received reinforcements. In tlie 
meantime, an army of Austrians and Rus¬ 
sians, under general Suwarrow, having ob¬ 
liged the French to rellnquisli their con¬ 
quests In Italy, they determined to hasten 
to the assisunce of the archduke ; but 
being anticipated by the French general 
Massena, the Austrians were obliged to 
retreat In great haste, and the Russians 
were surrounded so completely, that only 
5,000, with their general, escaped. In fact, 
so severe wero the several contests, that In 
ilio space of fifteen days 30,000 men on both 
sides fell victims to the unsparing sword. 

■While these events were transacting in 
Italy and Switzerland, an attempt was 
made by Great Britain to drive the French 
from Holland, and to reinstiite the prince 
of Orange in liis authority as stadtlioldcr. 
A landing was accordingly effected at tlie 
moutli of the Texel, under sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby; and Immediately afterwards the 
British fleet, commanded by admiral Mit¬ 
chell, entered tlie Zuider Zee, and captured 
eight ships of the line, besides some smaller 
vessels of war and four Indiamcn. On tiie 
1.3th of September the duke of York as¬ 
sumed the chief command of the army, 
which amounted to .35,000 men, including 
17,000 Russians. Tliis army was at first 
successful, and drove the Frcncli from their 
positions; l>ut their reinforcements arriv¬ 
ing, and the British commanders finding 
no support from tlie Dutch, a siis[>eiisiun 
of arms was agreed upon, and tlio duke 
resolved to relinquish the enterprise. Hol¬ 
land was consequently evacuated; and, as 
the price of being allowed to rceniliark 
without molestation, 8.000 seamen, Dutch 
or French, prisoners in England, were to be 
llbenited. 

After the battle of the Nile, Buonaparte 
led his army into Palestine, with die avowed 
Intention of taking possession of Jerusa¬ 
lem, rebuilding the temple, and re.'storing 
the Jews. El-Ai isch and Gaza surrendered 
to him, Jaffa was carried by storm, and he 
rapidly advanced as far as the city of Acre, 
which he invested with an army of 10,000 
select troops ; but here he met with an ojv 
poneiit who not only arrested bis progress, 
but who ultimately put his veteran legions 
to eliaine. The ]>ncha liad the assi.'^tance 
of that gallant Kiiglishnian, sir Sidney 
Smith, wlioso former dashing exploits on 
the coasts of Fnince had render^ hisname 
far more familiar than agreeable to Gallic 
cars. On the 20th of March Buonni>arte 
opened his trenches: but a flotilla convey¬ 
ing jiart of Ills besieging train had been 
captured by sir Sidney Smith, who was on 
board the Tlgre of g-i guns, then lying off 
Acre, and tlie enemy’s guns were emi»loyeQ 
In its defence. However, the French made 
a breach, and attemj'tcd to carry the place 
liy assault, but were npiiii and again ro 
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pulsed, with great loss. An alternation of r 
attacks and sorties followed for the space H 
of sixty days, during which Buonaparte t 
uselessly sncrlflced an Immense number of n 
Uls bravest soldiers, and at last was com- ^ 
polled to raise the siege. Having received I 
Intelligence of the arrival of a Turkish ( 
army In Egypt, Napoleon returncxl from i 
Palostlue across the deserts of Arabia, and ( 
on the 25th of July obtained a great vio- < 
tory over the Turks near the rynimlds. i 
But he wiis now about to enter on a new 1 
theatre of action. Party dissensions In 1 
Prance, her dancer of external foes, and 1 
the opportunity which was thereby altordcd 1 
to the ambition of this extraordinary I 
leader, seems to have suddenly determined 
him to quit Egypt. Ho accordingly left i 
the army to general Klebor, and sailed with ] 
nil imaginable secrecy from Aboiiklr: his 
good fortune enabling him, ami tlm few i 
friends be took with blm, to reach Frojus i 
on tho 7th of October, unobserved and un¬ 
molested. Finding that the people gene¬ 
rally approved of tho step he had taken, 
and that while tho corruption and mis¬ 
management of the directory had rendered 
them very unpo))ular, he was regardcil as 
the good genlvis of Krmce, he. In the true 
Oromwellian fashion, with the assistance 
of a strong party, dissolved the assembly 
of representatives, and ustirped thegovern- 
ineiit with the title of chief consul, which 
was at first conferred on him for ten years, 
but was afterwards confirmed for life. 

• In order to render his ttsurpatlon popu¬ 
lar, Buonaparte began to make professions 
(»f a pacific character, and entered into a 
rorrespomlcnce for a negotiation with the 
principal powers al war with the republic. 
Ill bis communications with the allied 
sovereigns he departed from the forms 
sanctioned by the enstom of nations, and 
personally addressed his letters to the 
mnnnrchs. The substance of the note ad¬ 
dressed to bis Rrltaiinlc majesty was ron- 
vevod In two qticstions, •'Whetber tlio war 
which had for eight years ravaged the four 
quarters of the globe, was to be eternal ? 

• arnl * >Ybethcr there were no means by 
wiilch France and England might come to 
a good tinderstamllng?’ In answer to 
this letter, an ofilclnl note tsas returned by 
Mr. Grenville, who dwelt much on the bad 
faith of revolutionary rulers, and the Insta¬ 
bility of France Rlnce the subversion of the 
ancient monarchy. Tho overture which 
was transmltlc'i to the court of Vienna 
was of a similar nature, and experienced 
similar treatment; but the emperor of Hus- 

sla being dlsgustcil with the conduct of 
Austria In the late campa‘gn, withdrew 
fnmi the cnnfedenicy. 

A.D. Ifion.—The ofton-tliBcussed question 
of a legislative union between Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland engaged the attention of 
politicians at this time, and gave nse to 
much angry fooling. Some eerious dim- 
cultlea had arisen from the existence of 
Independent leglslatureB In England an<i 
Indaml. and there was reason to fear that 
while sop.nnitc interests were made para¬ 
mount t ) tin* gonoral good, old grievances 
•light again loud to dlsalfectloii, and tho 


result be a dismemberment of the empire 
To prevent such an evil the roinlsters of 
the day considered it thefr bounden duty; 
and though the measure at first met with 
great opposition, it was eventually carried 
by considerable majorities, and took effect 
on the 1st of January, 1801. By this ar¬ 
rangement the Irish were to have a share 
of all the commerce of Great Britain, ex¬ 
cept such parts of it ns belong to char¬ 
tered companies. The commons of Ire¬ 
land to be reiweaentcd In the Imperial par¬ 
liament by a hundred members; tho spiri¬ 
tual and temporal peerage of that country, 
by four bishops and twenty-eight lay lords, 
holding their scats for life. Such peers of 
Ireland as are not elected Into the bouse 
of lords, to be competent to sit In the 
liouse of commons as representatives of 
British towns and counties, on condition 
of tlieir giving up all tlic privileges of the 
peenige during their continuance In the 
lower house. The former laws and courts 
of justice in Ireland to be retained, with 
Its court of chancery, and the sovereign to 
be still represciiic-d by a lord-lieuten.ant. 

During the past winter and the early 
part of spring the greatest distress was 
felt by the poorer classes on account of the 
scarcity and extraordinary high price of 
bread ; in order to mitigate which, an act 
was passed prohibiting the sale of that 
great necessary of life until it had been 
baked twenty-four hours, from a notion 
that Che cotisuinptlon of stale bread would 
be much less than that of new. 

On the i:)tb of May, as the king was re¬ 
viewing a battalion of the guards In Hyde 
Park, a ball was fired by a soldier, winch 
wounded a gentleman who w.as standing not 
many yards from his majesty; but whether 
it w.as from accident or design could not be 
discovered. And on thoeveningof thes.ame 
day a much more alarming circumstance oc¬ 
curred at Drnry-lane theatre. At the mo¬ 
ment Ills majesty entered the royal box, a 
man stood up In the pit and discharged a 
pistol at the king: the ball providentially 
missed him. and the offender was iiumedi 
ately soir-cd: when Itappearetl that his name 
w.as James H.atfield. formerly a private sol¬ 
dier, and that he was occasionally afflicted 
with mcnt.al derangement from a wound be 
had received In the head. He was accord¬ 
ingly‘provided for'asa hinaiic. Thccon- 
steriniilon occasioned by these occurrences 
w.as succeeded by many signal proofs of 
affectionate loyally, especially on the 4th 
of June, his majesty’s birthday. 

The campaign of 1800 w,as opened with 
great resolution on both sides. Inuepenu- 
■ etitly of the other troops of France, an ad¬ 
ditional army of 60,000 men was assembled 
1 at Dijon, and It was publicly announi^d in 

- the French papers, that It was 

f a reinforcement to the armies on the Khine 
) and in Italy, as circumst-uices might 

- quire. No one suspected that any import- 

f ant plan of military oj>orations was con- 
1 coaled by the affected publicity of this a^ 
t rangement, so no precaution was ^ 

obviate the consequences which migh t ^>8* 
3 from its movements. The A’lstnnns in 
0 Italy, under general Mclas, attacked 
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senn In the territory of the fien<»ese; and 
being successful in scrcml obstinate con¬ 
flicts, the surrender of Genoa wiili its g.'ir- 
risen followed. Just at this time Buona- 
Iiarte suddenly joined the army of reserve 
at Dijon, crossed the Alps over Mount St. 
Bernard, which before had been deemed 
impracticable, and descended into tlic Mi¬ 
lanese without opposition. Having received 
some powerful reinforcements from the 
army in Switzerland, he placed himself in 
the rear of the Austrian army.and resolved 
on hazarding abattle. Their iirstcncountcr 
was the battle of Montobello, in winch tlie 
French had the advantage; and it served 
as a prelude to the decisive battle uf Ma¬ 
rengo. The Austrians numbered 00,000; 
tlio French, 50,000; tlie former commencing 
tlic fight with unusual spirit and surcess. 
Fora long time the defeat of the Frencli 
seemed inevitable. But general Desai.\ 
having arrived with a reinforcement to¬ 
wards evening, a terrible carnage ensued, 
and the Austrians were totally ronred. Tlie 
loss on each side was terrific ; the French 
stating theirs at 12,000, and the Austri;ms 
at 15,000. On the foil{)wjMR day a cc.ssaiion 
of hostilities was proposed l>y the allies, 
which was granted on condition of tlieir 
abandoning Piedmont. Immediately after, 
Buonaparte reestablished the Cisalpine re¬ 
public. 

On the 3rd of December, the Austrian 
army, under the arclidukc Jolin, was sig¬ 
nally defeated at Hohenlindeii, by general 
Moreau; their loss being 10,000 men and 
eighty plecesof cannon ; the effect of whicli 
was, that the emperor was driven to the 
necessity of soliciting an armistice. This 
was followed by a treaty of peace, wblch 
was signed at Luncville on the 9th of Fe¬ 
bruary, 1801 . 

A.D. 1801.—On the 1st of Jannarj- a royal 
proclamation announcc<l the royal style and 
title as ‘ George the Third, by the gmee of 
God, of the United Kingdom of Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland, King, Defender of the 
Faith;' the absura titular assumption of 
king of France being now laid aside. On 
the .3rd his inajesty's council took the 
oatlis as privy councillors for the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland: 
and the king presented the lord chancellor 
with a new great .seal made for the union. 

By the treaty of Luneville, Great Britain 
again became the only opponent of the 
French ripubllc, and was placed in a situa¬ 
tion that required more than common en¬ 
ergy and prudenc.e. Influenced by the ca¬ 
pricious emperor Paul of Ilussla, the prin¬ 
cipal northern powers resolved on reviving 
the armed neutrality, and claimed a right 
of trading to the ports of France, without 
submitting to their vessels l)eing searched. 
At tills critical juncture tlie British minis¬ 
try, on the llth of February, resigned their 
ofllces. Various conjectures as to tlieir 
motives for this sudden act were afloat, but 
the ostensible cause was a misundorstand- 
iug that ha<l taken place relative to catlio- 
lic emancipation. It was, in fact, under¬ 
stood, that Mr. Pitt liad pledged himself, 
in case the union was not frust’nited by tlie 
Irish legislature, to obtain emanciiiation to 


the catliollcs. by a repeal of the disabilities 
legally pending over that body; but the 
king's objections to the inc.^sure were too 
deejily rooted, and too conscientiously 
formed, (it being, as he believed, contniry 
to the obligation of his coronation oath,) 
for the minister to remove them ; added to 
which, tlicre was tlio well-known dislike 
entertained by tlioprotestanrsof Ireland to 
encounter a catholic magistracy, and the 
fears of the clergy of the establislied cliurcli. 
Owing to tlie Indisposition of his majesty, 
a new ministry was not formed till the 
middle of Marcli, when Mr. Aildington was 
chosen first lorii of tlie treasnrv and ciian- 
cellor of the e.xrhcqncr; lonl Eldon, lord 
high chancellor; the earl of St. Vincent, 
first lord of ilic admiralty; the lord.s 
Hawkesbury and Pelham, secretaries of 
stale ; and tlie hon. col. Yorke, secretary at 
war. There is little douiit that the new 
ministers were brought forward to do what 
their predecessors were unable or unwilling 
to accomplish, namely, the putting an end 
to the war, and evading the agitation of 
the catholic question. Mr. Addington, it 
is true, had given general satisfaction as 
s|)caker of the hou.se of commons, and lie 
h.id acquired the king's personal favours i>y 
hi.s decorous manner and rt'S[>crtable olia- 
i-acter; but neither lie nor his collcairnes 
had any ixilitical reputation to entitle tliein 
to he trusted with the pilotage of tlic vessel 
of the state, especially when It was neces¬ 
sary to steer licramid the rocks and break¬ 
ers of a tempestuous sea. In order to 
counteract the designs of the northern con- 
federate.s, an armament was fitted out in 
the British ports, consisting of seventeen 
sail of the line, witli frigates, boml)-vessels, 
A-c., and intrusted to the command of ad¬ 
miral sir Hyde Parker and vice-admiral lord 
Nelson. Tlie fleet cmliarkcd at Yarmouth 
on the )2fh of March, ami, having passed 
the Sound with very trifling opposition, 
appeared heforo Copcnhairen on the 30 ih. 
Batteries of cannon and mortars wore 
pl.aced on every part of the shore where thev 
might be used in atinnyiiig the Engli«li 
fleet: the mouth of the harbour heing'pro- 
tected by a chain, and by a fort constructed 
on piles. An attack on this fornildal.lc 
crescent was Intrusted,.atliisown reque.^t. 
to Nelson, with twelve ships of the lino and 
ail the smaller cnifc. It began at ton 
o’clock in the morning,and was kept upon 
both sides with great courage and prodi¬ 
gious slaughter for four lionrs: by wbicli 
lime seventeen sail of the enemy had lioen 
burnt, sunk, or taken; while tliree of the 
largest of the English ships, owing to the 
Intricacies of tlie navigation, had grounded 
within reach of the enemy’s land batteries. 
Ac this juncture Nelson proposed a tniro, . 

to which the ]>rince of Denmark I'romiitlv ' 

acceded. The loss of the English in killed 1 
and wounded was 04’2 ; that of the Danes ' 

1 , 800 . The sudden death of Paul, emper.n I 
of Russia, who, it has been authentically I 
said, was strangled in his palace, c-an.'^ed a ■ 
change In foreign affairs. His eldest «on, \ 
Aleiander, ascended the throne, and ri'- 
nounciiig the politics of his father, entered 
into a treaty of amity niih England • the 
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nortbern confederacy was consequeutly territories of the queen of Portugal wereto 
dissolved. remain entire; and the French agreed to 

At the time the expcdlllon to Copenh.v evacuate Rome and Kopies. The republic 
gen was on the eve of departure, a const- of the Seven Islands was recognised by 
lerable Dritlsh force had been sent to France : and the flshery of Kewfoundland 
Egypt, In order to effect the expulsion of was established on Its former footing, 
the French from that country. This was The restoration of peace was universally 
under the command of sir Ralph Aber- received with transports of joy, and wr.« 
cromhy, who on tl»e Sth of March effected In Itself a measure so necessary and dcslr 
a dlseinharkatlon, with great spirit. In the able, that the terms on which It had beei 
face of the enemy, at Aboukir, the fort of concluded were passed over In silence by 
wlilcli surrendered on the 10th. General the Inhabitants of both countries. "When 
Kleher, wlu) cnininaiide<l the French troops the subject was alluded to In the house of 
In Egypt after the departure of Buonaparte, commons, Mr. Sheridan obsen'cd, ‘It Isa 
had been assassinated, and Menou was now iicace of which every man is glad, but of 
the gciieral-ln-chlef. On the inth a severe which no man Is proud." Kotwlthstandlng 
action took pl.ico, in which the English had the brilliant exploits of their armies, and 
the advantage ; Init It was on the 2lst that the superiority which thoymalnUlned over 
the celebrated battle of Alexandria was their enemies, the French nation felt In 
fougljt. The force on each side was ahotit their victories all the distresses attending 
12 ,000; and before daylight the French defeat, and sighed for liie conclusion of 
coimnenced the attack. A long, desperate, hostilities. InGreatBritain.too.thecnor- 
nnd «»ftcn dubious engagement succeeded: mous weight of taxes, and higli price of 
but attlenglh tlirassailantswcrc complete- provisions, tbe total defeat of our contl- 
lydefeaie(l,andthefamouscorpsof'Inviii- ncntal allies, and the improbabUity of 
clblcs’ almost annihilated. The loss of weakening tlic power of France, equally 
the French In killed, wounded, and prison- d!sp<iscd the minds of the people to peace, 
ers, was upwards of n.-VX); that of the Both nations seetned eager to unite In re- 
Britbh 1,400; among wlmm was the gallant cli'roral habits of intimacy and friendship, 
sir Ilalpli Abereroinby, who nobly termi- and the interchange of visitors from the 
tinted a long rarocr of military glory. lie oppt>sitc sides of the Channel w.i^s a novel 
was wounded In the thigh,abontthcanlddle and cliccrlng sight. But though this ap- 
of the day ; but that iio might not damp tlic parent tendency nf the two nations to for- 
ardour of Ids troops, he c<inccale(l ids get their mutttal aidmositics seemed to 
anguish until the battle was won. prognosticate a long continuance of the 

The command of tiio Brlii.'sb troops de- blessings of peace, the happy prospeepvas 
volved on general llutcldnsoii, an ableolll- soon Interrupted by symi)tonis of jealousy 
cer. ami the Intimate friend <if sir R:dpi), which aj'peared between the respectivego- 
wh») linving ma<lc himself master of the vernments. , 

ports of Rosetta. Cairo, and Alexandria, Haring In various ways gained the popu- 
coiiipletcil the contpiest of Egypt about the lar voice In his favour, Buonaparte was aiJ- 
middle of R<'|'tember; when the French ptdiited consul for lifts with the power of 
caplluluted. iiixm condition of being con- naming a successor. On t ds occ.-islon he 
veved. with their arms, artillery, fee., to Instituted a republican order of nobilitj — 
their own country. A large detachment tlie legion of immnir,—to be conferred on 
of troops from tiio Indian army arrived, mlHl.ary men as a reward for skill and bra- 
bv the way of tliu Red Sea, under sir David very, and on citizens who disttnguUhcd 
Baird lust after the conclusion of the themselves by tlieir talents or their strict 
frrrttv administration of justice. 

Tlieiiewsof this Important event reached Before we enter '‘imn a new chapter, we 
England on the eann* tlay as the prelimlna- arc bound to notice a tre.asonablc * 

rlcH of a pear.- with Frattce were signed l.y racy by certain obsci^ ^vh.ch. 


who were engaged iti It were acquainted Quently^bccn coi I ned in Cojd ^ 


ori^hildarind tK niitJh Ing^iiisses. and among them thrces^icrs 

to ho ovACMntcil by tbc British, an<l restored AS tllCJ iUa £?0 
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tliat the linie, mode, apd place tor their 
execution were arranged I though only fifty 
or slxtv persons were concerned in It. In¬ 
formation having been conveyed to minis- 
lors of this hold conspiracy. Its progress 
was narrowly watched, and at the moment 
when the designs of the traitors were ripe 
for execution, they were suddenly dragged 
from their rendezvous, and fully committed 
on a charge of treason. After a trial which 
lasted eighteen hours, the colonel was found 
guilty; and on the2lstof February, 1803, 
this misguided man, with six fellow-con¬ 
spirators, was executed on the top of the 
new gaol In Southwark. Despard declined 
spiritual assistance, and met his fate with¬ 
out contrition, sorrow, or concern: tlic 
others suiTered death with decency. 

CHAPTEU LXII. 

The Jtciffn o/Geouce III. (ctmfmwcd). 

A.P. 1803. —The treaty of Amiens proved 
delusive, and both combatants, jealous and 
watchful, stood ready to renew theconfiict. 
The unhoundod ambition of the French 
consul, and his Implacable hatred to Great 
Britain, Induced him to take every opportu¬ 
nity of Insulting our ambassadors, in order 
to occasion a renewal of hostilities. Peace 
had hardly been concluded, when the whole 
fortresses t)f Piedmont were dismantled, 
.and that country was annexed to Fnmec. 
The same measures were pur.-»ucd with re¬ 
gard to Parma and Placentia; and a nu¬ 
merous anny was sent against Switzerland, 
and that government was placed In the 
hands of the dependents of Buonaparte. 
Notwithstanding these and several other 
acts of tyranny, which wore highly Inju¬ 
rious to Great Britain, and shameful viola¬ 
tions of the treaty of peace, his Britannic 
majesty earnestly endeavoured to avoid a 
recurrence to arms, and seemed willing to 
suffer the most unwarrantable aggressions 
rather tlian again involve Europe in the 
liorrors of war. This was construed by tlic 
Corsican usurper into a dread of his ill-got¬ 
ten power. Someofllciiil papers wereafter- 
wards presented to the British ministry, in 
wliich he required that the French cmi- 
grints who liad found shelter In England 
should he banished : that the liberty of the 
press In Britain should he abridged, be¬ 
cause some of the newspapers had drawn 
his character with a truthful pen: and it 
appeared, indeed, that nothing short of a 
species of dictation in the doniestic affairs 
of Groat Britain was likely to satisfy liim. 
Such insolent pretensions could not he 
brooked ; all ranks of men seemed to rouse 
from their lethargy, and the general wish 
was to uphold the country’s honour by a 
renewed api^eal to arms. 

The extensive warlike preparations going 
forward about this time in the ports of 
France and Holland, excited the jealousy 
of the British ministry; though it was pro- 
lended that they were designed to reduce 
their revolted colonies to obedience. An 
explanation of the views of the French go¬ 
vernment was requested by lord Whitworth, 
the English ambassador: iuic he was openly 
iDstdtcd by the first consul, who had the 


Indecency to Intimate, in a tone of gasco¬ 
nade, that Great Britain was umihlc to con¬ 
tend single-handed with France. On the 
I2tli of May lord Whitworth |)rt’senlcd the 
ultimatum of the British government,which 
being rejected, war was aainounccd on the 
16th by a message from his majesty to par¬ 
liament. Almost immediately ui>on this, 
Buonaparte Issued a decree for tlK? deten¬ 
tion of all the English in France; In con¬ 
sequence of which infringement of Inter¬ 
national law, about 12,000 English subjects, 
of all ages, were committed to custody as 
prisoners of war. 

Tbls event was followed by the IntM-slon 
of Hanover, by a republican army undci 
general M(»rtU'r, thus openly violating the 
ncutcallty of the German empire, and break¬ 
ing the peace which had been separately 
concluded with his majesty as elector of 
Hanover. His royal highness the duke of 
Cambridge, who WAS at that time in Hano¬ 
ver, and had tiie command of a small body 
of troops, WHS resolved to oppose the pro¬ 
gress of the invader.® ; hut being urged by 
the regency to retire from tlK* command, he 
returned to England. In a short time the 
French made themselves masters of the 
electorate, and committed the most flagrant 
acts of cniclty on the unfortunate Iniialri 
tants. The Elbe and the W’eser being now- 
under the control of the French, those 
rivers were closed acalnst English com¬ 
merce, and Buonaparte also insi.cted that 
the ports of Denmark should l>e shut against 
the vessels of (Jreat Britain. In rotalintl<iti 
the British govcnimciit gave orders for 
blockading the French ports. 

And now’ It appeared that all minor 
schemes of aggrandisement were to gi\'c 
place to the invasion and subjugation of 
Great Britain: for which pun>oso an im¬ 
mense number of transports were ordered 
to be built with the greatest expedition; 
and a flotilla w-as assembled at Boulogne, 
suffleient to carry any army which France 
might wish tocinploy. Tliisflotillawasfre- 
queiitly attacked by the English, and when¬ 
ever any of their number ventured beyond 
the range of the batteries erected for their 
protection, they were generally captured by 
cruisers stationed off tlic coast to watch 
their motions. These mighty preparations, 
and the menacing attitude which was not 
allowed to relax on the opposite side of the 
channel, gave a new and vigorous impetus 
to British patriotism, and proportloiiahly 
strengthened tlieliands of the government. 
Exclusive of the regular and sui>plenientnry 
militia, an adilitlonal army of .V),ooo men 
was levied, under the title of the army of 
reserve; and In a few imniths volunteer 
corps, amounting to 3oo,o<to men, were 
armed In their country’s defence. 

While measures wore being t.aken fjir de¬ 
fending the country a'-ulnst invasion,a new 
insurrection broke out In Ireland, wlileh 
had for its object to form an independent 
Irish republic. It originated with Mr. 
Uohert EnnneC, brother to him who had 
been so deeply Implicatod in the re1>clilou9 
transaetlons of I7ys, and who had been ex 
palriated. Tills rash atceinnt to disturli 
tlic public tranquillity was iii.adc on tli« 
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ISrd of July, when Emmet, with a crowd 
''f desperadoes armed with pikes ami llre- 
wms,marched through the principal streets 
of Dublin, and meeting the carriage of lord 
Kllwarden, chief-justice of Ireland, who was 
accompanied by hts nephew and daughter, 
the rultlans dragged them from the cirriagp, 
and butchered the venerable judge and Mr. 
Wolfe on the spot, but the young lady was 
allowed to escape. Being attacked in their 
turn by a small party of soldiers, some of 
the rioters were killed, and otl»crs seized. 
Emmet and sevcnil of the most.actSve ring- 
lenders afterwards suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law.—In the session of 
November, acts were passed to continue 
the suspension of the habo.as corpus, and 
enforce martial law In Ireland. 

In the West Indies the English captured 
Rt. Tiiu'le, Deiucrara, and other islands. A 
British fleet also tisslsted the insurgent 
I)lack8 of St. Domingo to wrest that Island 
from the French: but It was not cfTocted 
without n most sanguliiarj’ contest. It 
wa.s then erected into an Itulependent 
state, under Ks ancient Indian name of 
Haytl. 

In the East Indies much greater triumphs 
weroncliloved; among these was the famous 
battle of Assayo (Sept, iard), where inajor- 
geneml Arthur Wellesley, with compara¬ 
tively few troops, eoinpk'tcly defeated the 
cotublned Mahratta forces commanded by 
Seindlah Iltjlkarnnd the rajah of Berar. 

A.i). ISOf.—It was tlic Opinion of men of 
all parties, that in the present cri>is a 
stronger ministry than that which had been 
formed umler the leadership of .Mr. Adding¬ 
ton \vn.s absolutely necessary to direct the 
coimrlls of Great Britain ; and the friends 
of Mr. Pitt became most .anxious that he 
should return to the administration on the 
renewal of war. The minister accordingly 
sought the aid of that great statesman as 
an auxiliary; but adhering to Ills well- 
known maxim'to accept of no subaltern 
situation,' Mr. Pitt plainly signllled that 
the prctnlersiilp must be hi.s. ‘AntCtesar, 
ant mi 11 IIS.' Though many wcrcdlsa)ipolntc«l 
to nrnl that a powerful coalition, In wbicli 
Mr. Fox and his most eminent colleagues 
were expected to be Included, was not 
formed, yet the iminifi’st necessity of a 
vigorcuis prosecution of tlic war excited a 
spirit of uiiatiimiry In the nation, and 
Induced the p:irliumcnt to second every 
motion of the ministry. 

(freat as was the power to which Buon.a- 
parte had by artful gradations advanced < 
himself, it w.aa not Kunicient to satiate his 
ambition ; and he resolved to secure to 
blinsclf the title of emperor. In order to 
sound the Inclinations of the people, a book 
had bcmi pnbllslurd sometime before, point¬ 
ing out tlic propriety and expediency of 
creating him emperor of the Gauls; after 
which an overture, cuually Insolent and 
absurd, was made to LoiiU XVlII., offering 
lilin liidcuiiiltloH and a splendid establish¬ 
ment, If ho would renounce his pretensions 
t«) the crown of Franco. This proposal 
being treated with thecontcinptUmerltcd, 
Buonaparte resolved on taking .away the 
life of tho duke D'Engliein, eldest son of 


the Duke of Bourbon, on a sorreptltloiu 
charge of having engaged In a consplrac) 
against tho first consul, and of serving la 
the armies of the emigmuts against France. 
But the fact was. that tliis young prince, 
M'hose courage and talents were equalled 
only by his generosity and humanity, had 
excited the enmity and apprehensions of 
the CorsicAn. He had fixed his residence 
.at Ettenneini, In the neutral territory of 
the elector of Baden, wiierc his chief occu¬ 
pation was study, and his princiiml recrea¬ 
tion the culture of a small garden. From 
this rural retreat lie was drugged on the 
loth of March, l)y a body of French cavalry, 
nnderthe command of general CauHucourt, 
.and carried llio same day to the citadel 
of Strasburgh, where l>e remained till the 
IStli. On the 20 th the duke arrived at Paris 
under a guard of gendarmerie, and after 
waiting some hoursat the barrier,was driven 
to Vincennes. A military commission aiv 
pointed to try him met the same evening 
ill the castle, and the foul atrocity was 
completed by his being sentenced to im- 
mcdl.atc exccutiiin; whlcli having taken 
place, his body was placed In a collln partly 
ink'd with llinc, and buried In the castle 
garden. 

Buonaparte having now nothing to ap¬ 
prehend eitlier from his declared or con¬ 
cealed cncmie.s, prevailed on the people to 
confer on himself and lii.s lieirs the Impe¬ 
rial dignity. The ceremony of his corona¬ 
tion accordingly took place, with remark¬ 
able solemnity, on the 19ili of November; 
and III the following February he addressed 
the king of Great Britain a letter soliciting 
the establishment of peace. The answer of 
Ills Briunnlc in.ajesty acknowledged that no 
object would be de.arer to him than such a 
peace a.s would bo consistent with the secu¬ 
rity and interests of Ids ihnninions; but it 
added, that he declineil entering into a par¬ 
ticular discussion witliout consulting his 
aM i Os 

A.D. 180 . 1 .— Enraged at the perseverance 
of (Jreat Britain, and elated by the unparal¬ 
leled succe.ss widcli bad attended all his 
measures, the Freiicli emperor seemed now 
to consider himself as the disposer of king¬ 
doms; and not only disregarded the rights 
nf mankind, but set at detiance all prin¬ 
ciples of justice and moderation. In order 
to secure his own personal acgrandlsement, 
he mado an excursion to Italy, convened 
the Cis.alpine republic into a kingdom, and 
assumed the title of king of Italy. He then 
uniteil the Ligurian repulilic to Fraiice.and 
erected the republic of Lurca into .a prin¬ 
cipality, In favour of his sister Kliza, who 
had married the senator Bacchiachi. After 
these unprecedented acts of aggression, he 
returned to France, and being once more 
resolved to effect llic subjugation of the 
British Isles, he repaired to Boulogne and 
reviewed his troops tliere. which were osten¬ 
tatiously named ‘the army of England,* 
and amounted to considerably more ih.an a 
hundred thousand men. 

Sjialn having been compelled. In conse- 
nnence of its dependence on France, to 
become a party In the war with 
Britain, Buonaparte determined, by uniting 
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the naval strenpth of l)oth nations, to strike of the British admiral In the engngonieni 
a blow In several parts of tlie world at ilie off P'errol, lie, In order to meet the cliarKcs 
same time. The greatest activity accord- with manly boldness, and to obviate the 
Ingiy provalled in the French ports, wliere effects of malicious reports, applied for 
the fleets had hitherto remained inactive; a court-martial to enquire Into the subject; 
and several squadrons having eluded the when, to his great astoni.«hinciit, and to 
vigilance of the Britisli cruisers, put to sea. the regret of the wliole navy, lie was found 
A squadron of five slilps arrived In the guilty of an error of judgement, and sen- 
West Indies, and suriirlsed the town of tenred to be reprimanded —a reproach 
Rousseau ill Dominica: hut being gallantly wliicli he, M'ho liad passed forty-six years 
opposed by general Prevost, the governor with honour in the service, felt deeply, 
of t!ie island, they levied a contribution of Subsequently to his arrival at Cape St. 
five thousand pounds, and precipitately re- Vincent, admiral Nelson traversed the bay 
embarked their troops. They next proceed- of Biscay in search of the enemy; but being 
ed to St. Christopher’s, where, having made oppressed with fatigues and disapi>oiiit- 
gToat iMJCuniary exactions, they seized all ment, lie resolved on returningtoEiigland. 
the ships in the Basseterre road, Tlieso Ho arrived at Portsmouth on tlie 18th 
prizes were sent to Guadaloupe; and tlie of August, and liaving reached London 
French squadron, fearful of encountering on the 20lh, experienced a most cordial 
tlie BrltlsIi fleet, returned to Europe. and affectionate reception from liis grate- 

In the meantime a formidalile fleet of ful coiinti-j-incii. He would not, liowcver, 
ten sail of the line, with 10,000 men on allow himself to remain In Inaciivity, and 
board, set sail from Toulon, under tlie com- being offered the command of an anna, 
mand of Admiral Villeneuvc; who, liaving ment that was then preparing, lie without 
proceeded to Cadiz, was there reinforced hesifatfon embraced the opportunity of 
by the Spanish admiral, Gravina, and si.x serving Ills country. Having Iml.sted liis 
large ships, and Immediately eniliarkcd for flag mi lioard the Victory, on tlic following 
the West Indies. When lord Nelson re- day ho put to sea, and on his arrival at 


ocived Information that the French and 
S|>anlard$ had put to sea, iie supiiosed that 
they were destined for an attempt on Alex¬ 
andria, and accordingly set sail in that 
direction. He traversed the Meditcrnuiean 


Cadiz he received from admiral Colling- 
wood the command of the British fleet, 
wliich iKiw consisted of twoiity-scvcn sail 
of the line. On the lotli of October Nel¬ 
son learned that the conihincd French ami 


with the utm<»str«lerity, havlnga squadron Spanish fleets, censisting of thirty-throe 
of ten ships with him; but flmiing that he sail of the line, had put to sea from Cadiz, 
was mistaken In liis conjectures, he con- under admirals Villeneuvc and Gravina: 
eluded that the enemy had sailed for the and on the 21 st lie discovered them nif 
West Indies. He immediately directed his Cape Trafalgar. He linnicdiatelv oialered 
course towards that quarter, and liy driving the fleet to bear up, in two cohnnns, as 
the combined squadrons from Island to directed by his previous plan of attack : 
Island, he prevented them from making an and issued this admonitory signal —which 
attack on any of the British possessions ; has since become a national proverb- 
nay, so universal was the dread of NeI.eon’s ‘England expects every man to do his 
name, that tlicy had no sooner arrived than duty.’ ^lie windward coliiiiiii of the Eng- 
they consulted their safely in a precipitate lish ships was led by lord Nelson in the 
and disgraceful rtiglil, and hastily returned Victory; the leeward by rear-admiral Col- 
to Europe. When the bnive Nelson was ns- lingwood, in tlie Royal Sovereign. About 
sured of Hie course of his adversaries, he noon tlie awful contest commenced, by the 
despatched a messenger to England, and leading ships of the columns piercing the 
Immediately set sail in hopes of overtaking enemy's line; the others breaking thnmifh 
the fugitives. He arrived at Gibraltar on in all parts, and engaging their adver-iaries 
the 20th of July, and liaving reflited liis at the muzzle of rlieir guns. The enemy 
slilp.s, he resumed his position off Cape St. fought with intrepid spirit; but tlie ^u- 
Vincent, sixty-threedaysatter ills departure porior skill which opposed them was resist- 
from It for the West Indies. less. The fury of the battle was sustained 

On the arrival In London of theinfonna- for three hours, when many ships of the 
tion of the enemy’s retreat, a squadn>n, combined fleet having struck, their line 
consisting of Hfteen sail of the line, was gave way: nineteen sail of the line with 
despatched under sir Robert Caldcr, in the Villenenve ami two other flag ofllcers were 
hope of intercepting them. On the 22ml taken; the otlier ships, with admiral Gra- 
of July sir Robert descried the object of vtna, escaped. 

his mission off Fcrrol; and, notwiih-siand- This sidemlid victory, so preeminent In 
Ing their great superiority, he did not hesi- the annals of Britain, was purchased with 
fate a moment in bringing them to action, the life of her greatest naval commander 
Aftcranobstinateengagement, the unequal In the middle of the conte.st li«rd Nehoii 
conflict terminated In the defeat of the received in hf.s left breast a musket-ball 
enemy, who, having lost two large ships,' aimed at him from the ship witli which he 
proceeded in haste to Fcrrol. Being rein-1 was engaged ; and in about an liour after- 
forced by the admirals Grandallana and wards he expired, displaying in his death 
Gourdon, they weighed anchor.aml retired tlio heroic flrinness which had distini-mlsh- 
W the harbour of Cadiz; where they were ed e%'ery action uf his life The loss of this 
blockaded by sfr Robert CaUler, S( 0 t )0 grallaut nuin (iain)ied the ontbusiastic loy 
dissatisfaction having been expressed In which the news of so lmp.)rtaiit a victory 
the public papers, relative to the conduct i would liave excited ; and it is difllcult u 
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lar whether the general grief that was felt Russians couldjoln them, and defeated them 
for the iiero's death, or tlie exultation fur with great loss at 'Wcrtingeii and Guns- 
So signal a triumph, preponderated. Many burgh. In the meantimu general Berua* 
there were, most assuredly, who would have dotte, by the order of Buonaparte, entered 
rellnqulshoil the victory to have saved the the neutral territories of Franconia, and 
victim. His remains were deposited in was there joined by the Bavarian army of 
8t. Paul’s cathedral, and were accompanied 20,000 cavalry and infantry, the Batavian 
by a procession more extensive and mng‘ division, and by theanny of Holland, under 
nlAcent than England had, on any similar Marmont. The losses sustained by the Aus* 
occasion, beheld. trians had hitherto been ver>’ Inconsldcr- 

Of that part of the Cadiz fleet which able ; hut on the 13th of October, Meningen, 
had cscai>ed, four ships were afterwards with Us largegarrlson, surrendered to mar- 
captured by sir Richard Strachau, olf Kcr- shal Soult. On the 19th, the Austrians 
rol, and were conducted to a British port.— making a sortie from the city of Ulni, and 
Thus the enemy’s marine was vlrtunlly attacking Dupont’s division, were defeated, 
annihilated, and the navy of England hold, and IS.ooo of their men taken. A few days 
undisputed, the mastery of the seas. afterwards the Austrian general Mack, who 

It was far otherwise, however, with her liad shut himself up In Uhn, with 30,000 
continental projects and alliances. An alli- men, surrendered to the French under very 
ance olTcnslvc and defensive had long been suspicious circumstances, and his whole 
InclTectually negotiating with Russia, Aus- army were made prisoners of war. 
trin, and Sweden; but it was not till the The first Russian division, under generals 

French cinperor had arbitrarily aniic.xed Kuiusofl and Mcrveldt, having at length 
Genoa and l^urma to his dominions, that a efTocted a junction with the Austrians, the 
treaty was concluded. The «)bjcct3 of this French army, lio.ooo strong, liastlly ad- 
forinldable coalition were the llbcritlon of vanced to attack them. The allied troops 
Holland, Sardltiia, Switzerland, and Hano- were unwilling to engage a force so much 
verfrom French tyranny; the restonition nmrenumerousthantheirown.andawalted 
of tranquillity to the Italian st-ates, and the arrival of the second Russian army, 
the rccstabllBlinjcnt of safety and peace in That arrival was, however, delayed for a 
all Europe. It was stipulated, that the very considerable time, by the menacing 
three coiiilncntal powers sliould furnish andlinp<»liUcoi>posifionofcliePrussianar- 
600 , 000 men,cxcluslvcof the British troops, maments. HadthekingofPrussia.byjoin- 
Tho ndlltnry force at the disposal of France lug the confedemtes, avenged the insult 
was oso.ooo, besides a considerable number ofTcred to his Franconian territories, the 
of auxlUarlcB. By one article of the con- French would so»>n have been compelled to 
federacy it was agreed, that the continental return home ; but the ill-fated policy he 
powers should not withdraw their forces, now adopted was the cause of all the dis- 
norGreat Britainhcrsubsldlcs.tllla general asters which Europe afterwards suffered, 
pacification took place with the common The first Russian army, unable to maintain 
consent of the contracting parlies. Its position against the suiwrior power of 

The dissatisfaction evinced against the the enemy, were under the necessity of fall- 
Frcnch cmi>cror in all the territories which Ing back upon Moravia, and In their rout 
he had seized, seemed only to raise his un- had no alternative but that of crossing tho 
principled anibitUm. To Insure the subju- Danube,above Vienna. The imminent dan- 
gallon of Germany, he, under the perfidious gcr with which his capital was uuw threat- 
plea of moderation, endeavoured to sepa- eiicd, induced the emperor of Austria to 
rate Austrlafrom the other Imperial states, propose an armistice, in hopes of gaining 
He tssned a manifesto, reprobating the time for the arrival of remforceinciits. 
folly andlnjustlce of thcconfcdcratc powers, Count Gullay was accordingly despatched to 
and declaring that if hostilities were com- the headquarters of Napoleon, with pro- 
mcnccd against any of liis allies, partlcn- posals for concluding a suspension of hos- 
larly against Havaria, he would instantly tlMtles for a few weeks, as a preliminary 
niarrh his wludc armv to avenge the af- step towards a negotiation for a general 
front He said that the war was created peace. Buonaparteexprcsscdlnsreadiness 
and inaiiitalncd by the gold and hatroil of to accede to the armistice, on condition 
1 Great Britain, and boasted that he would that the Austrian nionarrh would cause 


ulSBcTcaU, ^mcrcTn:;;V,rW»rtrii;(S -The Russia., annlcs having at ic.gth 
men and were vigorously supported by tlie effected a junction xvith those of Austria, 
heredl!aV8tates.‘^ These forcis, with those marched towards Austerlitz where he 
fiirnlRhcd by Russia and the Tyrol, seemed French were posted , but as the 
to nrotnlse success; but through the precl- sovereigns were desirous of preveuliiig 
pltlincy of the Austrians, the tardiness of Hie dreadful ^ir^^oA^wo^ 

SoJcTc'ro-.ss 
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fvlth the emperor Alexander. He had pre¬ 
viously discovered that thealllcs were rashly 
sdvauclu? against him when tho utmost 
caution was necessary; and, In order to 
take full advantage of the circumstance, he 
commanded his army to feign a retreat, 
that bis enemy might be confirmed in the 
idea of his being unable to resist their 
forces. Tho Uussian emperor declined In 
his own person the proposed Interview, 
but sent ills aide-de-camp as a proxy, wljo 
returned after a long conference, fully per¬ 
suaded that tho French were reduced to 
the last extremities. 

The French having by cautious movements 
kept up the idea of their own weakness and 
alarm, were attacked on the 1st of Decem¬ 
ber by the combined army ; but when tl»eir 
artiQces had l.'cen duly prolonged, Buona¬ 
parte brouglit up all his troops, and by tlic 
superiority of his numbers, gained a com¬ 
plete victory. Tills was tho wen-contested 
and meinor.t>)lo battle of Austerlitz, or, 
ns it was often called, tlie battle of tlie 
‘Three Emperors.' The Austro-Russian 
armies, amountltig to 80 ,ooo, were com¬ 
manded by general Kutusolf and prince 
Lichtenstein ; and nearly :tn,ooo in killed, 
wounded, and ju isoners, with loo pieces of 
cannon, attested the triumj)li of Napoleon. 
In consc<tuencc <if tills, an armistice was 
four days afterwards effected; and on tlie 
2tith of the same month, a pacillc treaty 
was concluded at I’resburg between Fniiicc 
and Austria. By tlie terms agreed on, 
France retained iwssesslon of the Transal¬ 
pine territories; Buonaparte was acknow¬ 
ledged king of Italy, but the crowns of 
France and Italy were to be for ever sepa¬ 
rated, instead of being united under one 
head ; and the now-made king was invested 
with the power of appointing an acknow¬ 
ledged successor to tlic Italian tlirone. On 
the other hand, the French emperor gua¬ 
ranteed the Integrity of tlic empire of 
Austria, lii the state to which he had now 
reduced It, as well as the integrity of tho 
possessions of the princes of the house of 
Austria, Russia, &c. 

Prussia, whicli had insidiously hold bark, 
watching the progress of tlic campaign, 
determined for the present to preserve 
pe.ace with France, and concluded a con- 
ventiou with that power, by wliich Prussia 
was to have the aid of Fninccin occupying 
Hanover in exchange for Anspach, Cleves, 
and Neufchatel. It has always, indeed, :i]>- 
peared to us that the policy of Prussia was 
constantly directed to tlie diminution of 
the Austrian power, in the hope that the 
Imperial crown miglit be transferred to 
the house of Brandenburg; a feeling whicli 
Buonaparte Insidiously encouraged as long 
as it suited bis own views of aggrandise* 
uient. 

AD, 1808.—The campaign of 1805 having 
thus fatally terminated, and the Russian 
armies having retreated across the Elbe, 
Napoleon resolved to take vengeance on 
the king of Naples, who had provoked 
his wrath by admitting some British and 
Russian troops into bis dominions. On 
the morning after he had signed the peac® 
cf Presburg, the Frencli emperor issued 


(a proclamation from his headquartc’s at 
Vienna, declaring that tlie Neapolitan dy 
ii.asty had ceased to reign, and denouncing 
vengeance on tlie roj’.al family. Imnieuinte 
ty after this threatening manifesto reached 
Naples, tlie Russian troops roembarked, 
and tlie British determined on retiring to 
Sicily, without waiting tlie arrival of the 
enemy. Tliecrown of Naples was conferred 
on Joseph Buonap.artc, who, being support¬ 
ed by a numerous French army, took pos¬ 
session of his kingdom on the 13th of Febru¬ 
ary 1806. The late king took refuge at Pa¬ 
lermo, where he was jirotected by the troops 
and fleet of (Jreat Britain. 

As that part of the Neapolitan territories 
called Calabria persisted in opposing the 
invaders, sir J. Stiuirt, commander of the 
British forces in Sicily, undertook an expe¬ 
dition for tlie purpose of restoring tlie 
legitimate sovereign. Having landed his 
troops, consisting of 4,800 men, he Immedi¬ 
ately advanced toattack the French general 
Rcgnicr, who occupied a strong position 
ne.ar the plains of Malda, with an army of 
7,000 men ; but tlic British troops cliargcd 
the enemy at the point of tlic liayonet, and 
obtained a glorious victory; the enemy’s 
loss being 4,000 men, killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, while that of the Eiiglisli was 
only 4.5 killed and 282 wounded ! The liattic 
of Maida led to tlie expulsion oftiie Frencli 
from Calabria in less than a month; Imt 
such consiUerablo reinforcements were re¬ 
ceived by Joseph Buonaparte, tiiat tlie 
authority of the new monarch was estab¬ 
lished at Naples; and the English being 
under the necc.sslty of withdrawing tlieir 
forces to the protection <»f Sicily, the Cala¬ 
brians were obliged to submit. 

Shortly after tills Buonaparte erected 
Holland Inton kingdom, wliich tic bestowed 
on ills brother Louis ; whose mild adminiB- 
trition, whilst It gained liiin the good-wiU 
and affection of his subjects, incensed his 
de.'ipotic brotlicr. He next subverted tlie 
Germanic constitution, and cstablisiied tlie 
confederatinn of the Rhine ; of wliich lie 
declared that he had taken on himself tlio 
ofllcc of ‘protector.’ 

These nionieiitous transactions on tlio 
continent have necessarily interrupted our 
narration of tliosc events which relate ex¬ 
clusively to Great Britain. An important 
acquisition was made by general Baird ami 
sir Home Pophani, who, ^tcr surmounting 
the most furmidabic obstacles, made tiiem- 
selves masters of the Cape of Good Hope, 
on the loth of January, experiencing little 
resistance from tlie Dutch governor. This 
conquest was followed by the capture of 
three French ships of the line, part of a 
squadron that had escaped from thcliarbuur 
of Brest, and which sir J. Duckworth for¬ 
tunately met with In the West Indies. 

But no event that took place, favourable 
or otherwise, was of equal iinportauce to 
the death of Mr. Pitt, which happened on 
tlie 23rd of January. Excessive anxiety, 
application, and debility, added to the fail¬ 
ure of his I'lan for delivering Europe from 
French tyranny, accelerated his death; 
and tlie lost words wliicli quivered on his 
lips were *Oh, my couiitryl' By a vote ol 
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the commons, his romnins were Interred! 
In Westminster abbey, with the greatest 
solemnity, and a monument was erected to 
him at the public expense. By the same 
rote, his debts wero discharged by the 
public.* 

Our limits and the plan of the work for¬ 
bid us to trench upon the province of the 
biographer; but wo may, perhaps, be ex¬ 
cused for Inserting a few additional lines, 
when recording the death of so eminent 
a statesman. Both In the commencement 
of the war, and in his Internal policy, Mr. 
I’Itt was controlled by circumstances. *He 
perceived,’ says blsliop Tomllnc, ‘the for¬ 
midable cooperation of external and in¬ 
ternal enemies; but the former could not 
be efToctually resisted except by open war, 
nor the latter without coercive acts of tlic 
legislature; and he was persuaded that nei¬ 
ther of these expedients, exclusive of his 
own earnest wish n»)t to liavo recourse to 
them, would boapitroved till ilielrneeosslty 
waa obvious and Inconte-table.' It has been 
freguently objeeted to liim, that lie made 
ills principles subordinate to his ambition, 
and tliat *lie lent himself to the corrupt 
agencies of a war-faction wliotti a long 
course of lavish cxi'OMditurc raised int4» an 
almost Irresistible inlliienco.’ Yet It is ad¬ 
mitted tlmt 'lie was favourable t«* every 
species of domestic refortn ; ilicrc was tio 
abuse In the clmrcb, nor In tlie revenue de¬ 
partment. nor in the laws alTociIng thedlf- 
ferent religionists, ni>r even In parllatncnl- 
nry rcpreseiit.Htbni, to tlie removal of whieh 
he was not friendly.’ now.a3rlgi«lly just and 
strictly moral. Self-reliance, byhlness,lt»ftl- 
11089, and perseverance, were the qualities 
tiiaC marked tlie outset and progress of ills 
career: the whole of Ids acll<ms being par¬ 
ticularly dlstlngulslied by constancy and 
steadiness, a pride of superiority arl.-^ing 
from the consciousness of 8U|>orIor talent's, 
and an unsullied Integrity. Ills eloquence 
was always powerful, logical, and persua¬ 
sive : lieiiad a perfect command of language, 
ami In tlie arrangement 4)f Ids matter he 
was lucid and natural. This great man died 
In ilif-iTili year of Ids age; at apcriod.too, 
when siicli a master-ndnd seemed to be 
iiif)ro than ever needed to countenict the 
vast designs and universal despotism of the 
tyrant of flic continent. 

Soon after tlie deL'casc of Mr. Pitt, his 
eolleagnes in ofllcc unanimously resigned 
tlielr cinployinents, and a now ministry was 
formed, tlie clilcf members of wldch were ; 
lonl Grenville, first lord of the treasury; 
Mr. Fox, secretary of state for foreign af¬ 
fairs; and Mr, hrskliic (created a peer), 
lord Idgh chancellor. Negotiations for a 
treaty of peace wore imincdlarcly opened, 
and from tlie cordiality with wldch tlie two 
governments conimcnced their proceed¬ 
ings, the most happy consequences were 
anticipated; but It soon ajipcarcd that the 
Immoderate ambition of the French ruler 
cxcludeil for the present all hopes of an 
accommodacloii. 

• Pin wft», al the lra»l, cnn-lcti Ir thr manftRC- 
OKnt ftf hli |•rl*atc olTalr*. Sco I.ord Sianlioi»e’» 
Li/e </ Pitt. 


A measure which will for ever reflect glory 
upon the British nation was brought about 
by the new administration : we mean, the 
abolition of the slave trade. The bill was 
Introduced by Mr. Pox, and notwithstanding 
the opposition It encountered from those 
who were Interested In its continuance, it 
passed throxigh both houses with a great 
majority. Tliis distinguished act of hu¬ 
manity was. hi fact, one of his last mea¬ 
sures, This celebrated and much-respected 
statesman died at Chiswlck-liouse, In his 
59th year, on the I3th of September. Like 
his great rival, the late premier, he gave 
early Indications of superior capacity, and, 
like him, lie was educated for political life. 
Uc was certainly one of the most eminent 
statesmen and distinguished assertors of 
public freedom that have ever appeared in 
England. As an orator, his powers were 
gigantic; liis eloquence was forcible; the 
simplicity and variety «*f his language emi¬ 
nently fitting blm for debate. He was less 
copious and less persuasive than Mr. Pitt; 
yet he captivated Ills hearers by his forcible 
arguments, his convincing apjicals to their 
reason, and his imposing earnestness. In 
his faults, which were not a few, he had no 
mixture of pride, ilcceit, liypocrisy, or des¬ 
potism. In his affections lie was W’ann ; In 
his temper, kind .and liunianc ; in his man- 
ner.s simple; and In his disposition easy and 
unsuspecting. It is rather rcniark.able, tlmt 
nntwith.<5tan«llng the Irreconcilable oppo¬ 
sition between him and Mr. I’ilt, he received 
similar honours from the representatives 
of the nation, and his rcmaitis were dc- 
P<islted in Wcstniiiister-abbey, within a few 
indies of his political opponent. 

■\Ve have before spoken of the Ill-feeling 
existing between Austria and Prussia, 
wbicli had induced the latter to cultivate 
the friendship of Prance, to extend her 
influence and dominions in Germany, and 
to maintain a strict muitrality with the 
hostile powers. From this conduct, which 
for a certain time ensured the peace and en¬ 
tirety *if Prussia, many ad v.antages were ex- 
pi’cted to result; yet. at the same time, the 
mintary system of the nation declined, and 
its rejmtatlon had greatly decreased. After 
the battle of AustcrlitJ', so fatal to the liber¬ 
ties of Europe, the king of Prussia became 
entirely subservient to thearbitrary will of 
Buonaparte ; and, being instigated by that 
piiwerful tyrant, he took jiossession of the 
electorate of Hiuiover, by which ine.ans he 
Involved himself In a temporary war with 
Great Britain. A peace, however, was in a 
short time concluded ; and as his Prussian 
majesty was iinahlciiny longer tosubniit to 
the Indignities imposed upon him. he en¬ 
tered Into a confederacy with Great Britain, 
llussla, and Sweden. An Instantaneous 
rliange took place iti the conduct of the 
Prussian c-nhlnct, the precipitancy of whose 
present measures could only be equalled by 
their former tardiness. The armies of the 
contending parties took the field early In Oc¬ 
tober, and after two engagements, In which 
the success ivas doubtful, a getieral battle 
took place at Jena qii tlie Mth of that 
month. Tlie French were posted along the 
Saalc. their centre being at Jena. The 
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Prussians, under prince Ferdinand, duke 
of Bninswick, were ranged hetween Jena, 
Auerstadt, and Weimar. Tiie armies were 
drawn up within musket-shot of cacli other; 
and at nine in tlic morning al)out 25n,ooo 
men, witii 700 cannon, were employed in 
mutual destruction. Courage and discipline 
nn each side were nearly eouni, but tlie 
French evinced superior military science. 
Wlien the day was far gone, Augcreau ar¬ 
rived with seasonable reinforcements, 
and a hrllliant charge of Jlund's culras- 
slcra determined tlic issue in favour of 
tlic French. Najwleon, from tlie heigJit 
where he stood, saw the l*rus«iaris fly 
in all directions. More that) 20,000 were 
killed nr wounded, and 30,000 taken prisoti- 
ers, with 300 pieces of cannon. Prince 
Ferdinand died of his wounds. A panic 
seized the garrison ; all the principal towns 
of Pnissfa, west of the Oder, snrrcndered 
soon after tlic battle; and the remains of 
their army were driven as far as the Vistula. 
Bliicher was comi>elled to capitulate at 
Lubec. Buonaparte now entered Berlin; 
and while there, received a dcptitation 
from the French senate, complimenting 
him nn his%vondcrful successes, but recom¬ 
mending peace. 

On the approach of the French to the 
V’istula, the llussiaii armies advanced with 
greet nipldity to clieck their course ; afor- 
midablo b<idy of .Swedes was assembled in 
Pomerania : and the kingof Prussia having 
assembled liis scattered troops, and rein¬ 
forced them with new levies, prepared to 
face the enemy. Gctieral Benigsen, wlio 
coininanded tlio Russian forces, and was in , 
daily expectation of a reinforcement, was 
attacked at Pulrusk, on thescth of Decem¬ 
ber; tlic engagement was very severe, but 
lie succeeded in driving the enemy from 
the field of haitle. This concluded the 
campaign. 

A.i>. 1807.—It has been well remarked bv 
the author of the ‘ Chronological History of 
Ungland,’that at this period a prominent 
feature in thedomestic state of the conn try 
was a growing distrust of the political fac¬ 
tions which had liitherto divided the na¬ 
tional suffrages. ‘Both parties, the Outs 
and the iN's, as they now began to be fami¬ 
liarly called, had so uniformly embarrassed 
government when it wa.s not in their own 
hands, and yet so uniformlv taken the op¬ 
portunity of deserting the cause thev had 
professed to maintain, that the people at 
large lost all confidence in public men. The 
effect of this cliange of public scntiinent 
was strikingly evinced in the general elec¬ 
tion of the current year. The representa¬ 
tion of the city of Westminster had always 
been considered the appropriate function 
of one or the otlicr faction ; but the inde¬ 
pendent electors united and determined to 
rid thcmseltcs of the domination of both. 
Sir F. Burdett and lord Cochrane became 
popular by disclaiming all attachment to 
all parties, and declaring tlieir wishes to 
overturn abuses and notJiing but abuses; 
to look only to the measures of men, not 
to their persons and connections. Tholr 
election for Wcsiinlnstcr w.a.s a complete 
triumph over aristocratic dict.atiou and 


all factions whatever. It was the rise of h 
third parly In the state, whose 6truggle.s 
continued for thirty years after, and liavo 
not yet terminated.' 

At the beginning of the year the hill for 
the emancipation of tlic Roman catholics 
passed both houses of parliament, and was 
presented to the king to receive the royal 
assent. His majesty, conscientiously be¬ 
lieving that he could not sign it without 
violating his coronation oath, and being 
desirous of testifying his attachment to the 
established religion, not only refn.sed to 
sign the bill, but desired that liis ministers 
would for ever abandon the measure. This 
they refused; and on tlie dismissal of lord 
Erskine and several of his eolleagues, lord 
Eldon was chosen lord cliancellor; and 
the right hon. Spencer I’erceval, cliaiiccllor 
of the exche^iuer. 

After the surrender of the Cape of flood 
Hope to tlie Britlsli arms, an expedition 
was undertaken against thoSpanisli settle¬ 
ments In South America. Tliey proceeded 
up tlie Ulo dcla Plata.and having surmount¬ 
ed Innumerable difflcultles, landed their 
troops near Buenos Ayres, and on the 28tb 
of June 1806 , took possession of that town 
by capitulation. A general Insurrection 
having been excited soon afterwards, the 
British troops were compelled to abandon 
It; and it was found expedient to send tc 
the Capo for reinforcements, Buenos Ayres 
was again attacked on the 7th of July 1807, 
by rear admiral Murray and general White- 
lock. The soldiers being ordered to enter 
the town with unloaded muskets, were re¬ 
ceived by a most destructive Arc from the 
houses, and, after having lost 2 ,.S 00 brave 
men, were forced to retire. A coiiventlnu 
was then entered into with the Spanish 
comni.Hiidcr, by which it was stljuilated th.at 
a mutual restitution of prisoners should 
take place, and that the British troops 
should cvacuHte the country. For his un- 
soldierlike conduct in this fatal expedition, 
general ■WliUelock was trieil by a court- 
martial on his return to England, and pro- 
tiounced incapable of serving his majesty In 
future. 

We now return to the military operations 
on the continent. The battle of Pnltiisk 
had left the contending parties in circum¬ 
stances near))* equal. Buonaparte had re¬ 
tired into winter quarters, where he Intend¬ 
ed to have remained till the return of 
spring ; hut as the Russians were conscious 
of the advantages resulting to them from 
the rigorous climate, they were resolved to 
allow him no rcf.oce. TheRiissi.'ingeneral 
Markow aerordtngly attacked the Frenc!i 
under Bcrnadoite, at Morungi'n, in East 
Prussia, when a very severe action oiisueil, 
which terminated In favour of the allies. 
Another very sanguinary encounter took 
place on the 8th of February, near tlie town 
of Eylau, when the fortunes of France and 
Russia seemed to be equally balanced, and 
each party claimed the victory. Immedi¬ 
ately after this engagement Buonaparte de¬ 
spatched a messenger to the Russian com¬ 
mander-in-chief, with overtures of a pacific 
nature: but general Benigsen rejected his 
offers with di^d:llll, ami rei'iicd that 'he 
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nad been ieut by hts master uot to nego* 
tlate, but to fight.' NotwltUsUnding this 
repulse, similar overtures were made by 
Duonapartc to the king of Prussia, aud met 
with no better success. The weak state of 
the French army at this time seemed to 
promise the allies a speedy and fortunate 
tormlimtlon of the contest; but the sur¬ 
render of Dniit/Ic totally changed the face 
of ufTalrs, and by supplying the French with 
arms and ammunition, enabled them to 
maintain a superiority. On the 14th of 
June a general engagement ensued at 
Frlodlnnd, and the concentrated forces of 
the allies were repulsed with prodigious 
slaughter. On the 23rd of the same month 
an armistice was concluded; andon thoStii 
of July a treaty of peace was signed at 
TUsIt, between the cnipcrors of France and 
ItUBsia, to which his Prussian majesty 
acceded on tlic following day. 

The first Interview between Buonaparte 
and tho emperor Alexander took place on 
tho 25th of J une, on a nift constructed fi>r 
that pxirpose on the river Nlenicn, where 
two tents had been prepared for tlieir re¬ 
ception. The two emperors landed from 
their boats at the same time, and embraced 
each other. A magnificent dinner was after¬ 
wards given by Napoleon’s guard to those 
of Alexander and the king of Prussia ; when 
they exchanged unifunns, and were to be 
seen in motley dresses, partly French, 
partly Russian, and partly Prussian. The 
articles by which peace was granted to 
Uussla Were, under all circumstances, re¬ 
markably favourable. Alexander agreed to 
acknowledge the kings of Duonaparte's cre¬ 
ation, and tho r^nifcderation of the Rhine. 
Napoleon undertook to mediate a peace be¬ 
tween the Porte and Russia; Alexander 
having undertaken to be the mediator be¬ 
tween France and England, or, In theevent 
of his iiiedlatioii being refused, to shut hl$ 
portsagalnst nrittsh commerce. Theterms 
Iiiiposed on the king of Prussia were marked 
by characteristic severity. The city of 
Dantxic was declared independent; and all 
the I'ullsii provinces, witli Westphalia, 
were coded by Prussia to tlic cinuiucror, 
by which moans the king of Prussia was 
St ripped of nearly half of his turritorics,aiid 
one thit'cl of his revenues. All his purts 
were likewise to be closed against England 
till a genera) peace. 

Tin* uncxample*! Influence which Napo¬ 
leon had now acquired over tlm nations of 
Ihiropc, to say nothing of thru spirit of do¬ 
mination whlcli he everywhere exorcised, 
rendered it extremely Improhablo that 
Denmark would long preserve her neutra¬ 
lity; ujiy, the English ministers had good 
rciisonsto helieve Unit a ready aoiulesccnco 
to the dictates of the French emperor 
would ho found in the court of Copen- 
liageii. As It was therefore feared that the 
Uiinlsh Heel woiihl fall Into the hands «jf 
tho enemy. It was tliought expedient to 
(h'Bpatch a formidable armanieiit to the 
Baltic, and to negotl.ntc with the Danish 
government. Tlie basis of the negotiation 
1 was a proposal to protect the neutrality 
i of lienniHrk, on condition Hint Us tleet 
slK uid ho dci'oallcd In tho British ports 


till the termination of the war with France. 
As this proposal was rejected, and as the 
general conduct of the Danes betrayed 
their partiality for the French, the ar« 
mament, which consisted of 27 sail of 
the line and 20,000 land forces, under the 
command of admiral Gambler and lord 
Cathcart, made preparations for Investing 
the city. A trcmeiidous cannonading then 
commenced. The cathedral, many public 
edifices, and private houses were destroyed, 
with the sacrifice of 2,000 lives. From the 
2nd of September till the evening of the 
5th, the confiagratlon was kept up Indif¬ 
ferent places, when a considerable part of 
the city being consumed, and the remain¬ 
der threatened with sjieedy destruction, 
the general commanding the garrison sent 
out a flag of truce, dcslrhig an armistice, 
to afford time to treat for a capitulation. 
This being arranged, a mutual restitution 
of prisoners took place, and the Danish 
fleet, consisting of 18 sail of the Une and 
15 frigates, together with all the naval 
stores, surrendered to his Britannic majes¬ 
ty’s forces. The Danisli government, how¬ 
ever, refused to ratify the capitulation,and 
issued a declaration of war against Eng¬ 
land. This unexpected enterprise against 
a neutral power served as an ostcnsiblo 
cause for Russia to commence hostilities 
against Great Britain ; and a masiifesto was 
published on the 3l6t of October, ordering 
tho detention of all British ships aud pro¬ 
perty. 

The two grand objects to which the at¬ 
tention of Buonaparte was principally di¬ 
rected, were the annihilation of the trade 
of Great Britain, and the extension of his 
dominions. In order to attain tho former 
of these objects, he, in Novemher 1806, Is¬ 
sued at Berlin a decree by which the Bri¬ 
tish islands were declared to be in a stato 
of blockade, and all ncurral vessels that 
traded to tlicnt without his consent were 
subject to capture and conflsciiilon. This 
new mode of warfare excited, at first, the 
apprehensions of the British merchants; 
but the cabinet were resolved to retaliate, 
and accordingly issued the celebrated or¬ 
ders in council, by which Prance and all 
the powers under her Intlueiice were de¬ 
clared to be In a state of blockade, and all 
neutral vessels that should trade between 
the hostile powers, without touching at 
stnuc port of Great Britain, were liable to 
be seized. These unprecedented measures 
were extremely detrimental to all ncutnil 
powers, esi>ccinlly to tho Americans, who 
were the general carriers of colonial pro¬ 
duce. They, by w.ay of retaliation, laid an 
embargo In all the ports of the United 
States, and, notwithstanding tbeextinction 
of their commerce, long persisted in the 
measure. 

In the conduct pursued by Buonaparte 
with respect to Portugal, be resolved to act 
in such a manner as should cither involve 
that nation lu a war with England, or 
would furnish him wltii a pretence for In¬ 
vading It. Re accordingly required the 
court of idsbon. 1 st, to shut their ports 
against Great Britain; 2dly, to detain all 
Englishmen residing in Portugal; and 3dly, 
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to coiillscnte all English proi)ertj'. In case vllle assumed the sovereign authority, in 
these demands were refused, he declared the name of Ferdinand Vll., whom tltey 
that war would he declared against them, proclaimed king; and declared war against 
and, without waiting foran answer, he gave France. Peace with Spain was proclaimed 
orders for detaining all merchant ships that In London on the 5th of July; the Spani.cb 
were in the ports of France. Asthepriiice prisoners were set free, clothed, and sent 
regent could not comply with these in>- home; and everything that the Spaniards 
I>erlous demands, without violating the could desire, or the English afford, was 
treaties that existed between the two na* lihei'ally granted. The suddenness of the 
tions, he endeavoured to avoid the danger Insurrection, the unanimity which pre- 
which threatened him, hy agreeing to the vailed, and the vigour with which It was 
first condition. The ports of Portugal were conducted, ara.ized the surrounding na- 
accordingly shut up; but this concession tions, and called forth their exertions, 
served only to Infiame the resentment of The efforts of the loyal Spaniards were 
Duonapartc, who immediately declared that crowned with astonishing success; the 
the house of Bragauza had ceased to reign; usurper Josejih was driven from the capl- 
and sent an Immense army into Portugal, lal, after having remained In it about a 
under general Junot. In this critical situ- week ; and the French, after losing about 
ation the prince regent removed his troops 50,000 men, were obliged to abandon the 
to the seaports, and when Junot entered greatest part of the kingdom, and to retire 
j his dominions, he retired, with his family, to the north of the Ebro, 
to the Brazils. A.u. 1808.—Animated and encouraged by 

The subversion of the government of the successful resistance of the Spaniards, 
Spain and the expulsion of the reigning the Portuguese also displ.iyed a spirit of 
family was the next step on the ladder of patriotic loyalty, and a general Insmrec* 
Napoleon's ambition; and this he thought tion took place in the northern parts of 
might be accomplished by uniting treachery that kingdom. In the provinces from which 
with force. In order to accomplish this the enemy had been expelled, the authority 
pcrfidlousact, Itwas his first care to foment of the prince regent was reestablished, 

: discord In the royal family, which, by a and provisional juntas, like those of Spain, 

‘ complication of dissimulation. Intrigue, and were formed. The supreme junta of Oporto 
audacious villany, he was too successful In having tiiken effectual measures for raising 
effecting. By encouraging the ambition an army, despatched ambassadors to Eng- 
of the heir aj'parent, he excited the resent- land to solicit support and assistance. In 
ment of the reigning monarch, Charles IV., consequence of this an army under sir 
rendered them mutual objects of mistrust, Arthur Wellesley, consisting of 10,000 men, 
jealousy, and hatred, and jilunged the na- set sail from Cork on the 12tli of July, and 
: tlon into anarchy and confusion. In this landed in Oporto, where, after a severe en- 
perplcxed state of affairs, he Invented an counter, he compelled the French general 
excuse for Introducing his .armies Into La Borde to abandon a very strongposltlon 
Spain, and compelled Charles to resign the on the heights of ItorlcJU In the following 
crown to his son, Mho tvas invested M'ith night La Borde effected a junction Mith 
tlicsovereigiity.with tbetitic ofFerdliiand general Lolson, and they retreated Mith 
1 VIL The ncw-ni.ade king, >viili his father their united forces towards Lisbon. The 
I and the whole royal family, were shortly British .army, having been reinforced by a 
[ aficrwardsprevallcd on to takea journey to body of troops under general Anstruther, 
B-ayonne, in France, where an interview proceeded towards the capital, in pursuit 
took place with the French emperor. On of the enemy. On the 2lst of August, the 
the5thof^I.aytliotwokingswerecom]>ellcU French army under Junot, who h.ad been 
by Buonaparte to sign a form.al abdiCJition, created duke of Abranlcs by Buonaparte, 

: and the infants Dun Antonio .and Don Car- met the British troops at the village of 
los renounced all cl.aiin to the succe.-iSion. Vhnicra, when a very severe action ensued, 
This measure mms followed by an imperial and terminated In the total defeat of the 
decree, declaring the throne of Spain to be French, whose loss in killed alone amount- 
vacant, and conferring It on Joseph Buona- ed to 3,500 men. Sir Hugh Dalryniple, who 
parte, who had abdicated the throne of had been called from Gibraltar to take 
Naples In favour of Joachim Murat. the command of the British forces, joined 

As the French forces, amounting to .about the army at Cinira on tlie day after this 
100,000 men, occupied all the strongest and splendid victory, and concluded a treaty, 
most commanding positions of Spain, and which at the time was thought in Englajid 
as another .army of 20,000 men, under Junot, to be most disadv.ant.ageous, and it became 
' had arrived in Portugal, it was imagined thesubjectof a military eniuir)'; butassir 
that the new sovereign would lake posses Arthur Wellesley gave his testimony ger.t'- 
eion of the kingdom Mdthout opjiositlon. rally in Its favour, it may safely be iiiferre<l 
But the M’anton ambition and foul perfidy to have been Misely concluded: and such 
by which these events had been produced, was the result of Ihc Investigation. It 
Inspired the Spaniards M'ith becoming In- stipulated that the French should evacuate 
dlgnation and resentment. No sooner h.ad Portugal, Mdth their arms, hut leaving their 
the news of the tresitment of the royal magazines, and be transported to France in 
family reached Spain, than a general Insur- British ships without any restriction in 
rectlon broke out; juntas were formed in regard to future service; having leave to 
the different provinces: patriotic armies dlsi>ose of their private property ^vi^. their 
were levied ; and the assistance of England plunder acquired bv contributions), in Por- 
was implored. The sui>rcmc junta of So- tugal. The Kussian tlect in the Tagna 
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consisting of nine ships of tho lino and a 
frigate, was to ho surrendered to the British 
government, but to be restored after the 
peace, and the Uusslan officers and lucii to 
be conveyed home In English transports. 

The convention of Ciutra being carried 
into effect, the British forces advanced to 
Lisbon, and having remained in that city 
about two months, proceeded in different 
divisions towards Salamanca, in Spain. In 
the lueantlme. an army of 13,000 men, 
under sir David Baird, h.avlng landed at 
Corunna, wjis marching tlirouKli llie nor¬ 
thern part of Portug.al towards llm same 
point. Bvionaparle liaving,' wltli an im- 
incnsc army, entered Si)ain, in order to 
conduct tlie oiHjratlons of the war, the 
patriot troops, \indcr nelvldcre, Blake, and 
Castnnos, wore successively defe.ated, and 
Napoleon entered Madrid in triumph. Sir 
Jolin Moore, tlic commauder-ln-ciiicf of 
tho Brltlsi) army, being unable to keep tiic 
Held In the presence of an enemy $0 much 
superior in numbers, wliile his own troops 
were suffering dreadfully from hunger and 
fatigue, retreated, in tlic midst of winter, 
through a desolate and mountainous coun¬ 
try, made almost Impassable by snow and 
rain ; yet lie effected ills retreat with great 
rapidity and judgement, and arrived at Co¬ 
runna Jan. 1], 1800. Soult took up a position 
above tlie town In readiness to make an at¬ 
tack as soon as the troops should begin to 
embark. On tlic icth, tlie operation liav* 
ing begun, the ciiciiiy descended in four 
columns, wiicn sir Jolm Moore, in bringing 
ui* the guards wlicre tlic fire was most de¬ 
structive, received a mortal wound from a 
cannon-iiall. General Ihiird being also 
disaldod, the command devolved on sir 
Jolm Hoiic.undcr wliom tlic troops bravely 
continued tlic flglit till nightfall, wlien 
llio Frcnrli retreated with tlie loss of 2,000 
men, and offereil no further molestation. 
The loss of tho English In this battle was 
stated at f)ctwccn seven and eight hundred 
men; but tiicir total loss In this arduous 
expedition was little less tliau 6,000, with 
tliclr brave and noble commander, whose 
sohlierly skill and general high 'lualitles 
fully entitled him to the respect and admi¬ 
ration in wliirh he was universally held. 

A.n. 1800.—The most vigorous exertions 
were now riia<lc by the French for the com¬ 
plete subjugation of Spain. Having defeated 
and dispersed several bodies of the Spanish 
troop.s, the enemy sat down before Sara¬ 
gossa, and ina<le themselves masters of it, 
after a desperate .and sanguinary assault. 
The French .army then entered rortugid, 
umicr inarsli.al Soult, duke of Dalmatia, 
and tr»..k Oporto, On the arrival of ano¬ 
ther British armament, consisting of above 
30,000 men, under genends 'Wellesley and 
Ui-rcpford, Soult was obliged to retire fr«)m 
I’<irtugal with considerable loss. Sir Ar¬ 
thur Wellesley adv.inced with rapidity into 
Spain,and having united his troops with a 
Simnlsh army of 38,000 men, under gene¬ 
ral CuesU, they marched on Madrid. On 
the 26ih of July general Cuesta’s .advanced 
gii.ard ff.as attacked by a dci.aclimfiit of the 
enemy, and, as a general engagement w.as 
L’dly expei'icd, sir Ariimr Wellesley took a 


strong position at Talavem. On the fol¬ 
lowing day a very obstinate engagement 
commenced, which was continued with 
various success till the evening of the 28lh, 
when the enemy retreated, leaving behind 
them seventeen pieces of cannon. The 
battle was most severe, the English losing 
in killed, wounded, and missing, 6,000men; 
while the loss on the part of the French 
w.is estimated at 10,000. For the great 
skill and bravery displayed in this action 
sir Arthur Wellesley was created a peer, 
with the title of viscount Wellington. The 
French army w.as commanded by 'Victor 
and Sebastiani; but soon afterwards, the 
junction of Soult, Ney, and Mortier, in the 
rear of the English, compelled them to fall 
back on Badajoz, and Cuesta remained in 
Spain to check the enemy’s progress. 

Austria, stimulated by wlint was passing 
in Spain, had once more attempted to as¬ 
sert her inde|>ciidonce; and Buonaparte 
ha<l left the i>cninsuia soon after the battle 
of Corunn.a, in order to conduct in person 
the war M'hicli was thus renewed in Ger¬ 
many. Hostilities liad been dccl.ared on the 
6th of April, when the archduke Charles 
Issued a spirited address to the army pre¬ 
paratory to his opening tho campaign. The 
whole Austrian army consisted of nine 
corps. In each of which were from 30,000 to 
40.000men. Buonap.arte, in addition to the 
French corps, now congregated under his 
standard Bavarians, Saxons, .and Poles; and 
such was his celerity of movement, and the 
impetuosity of his troops, that in the short 
space of one inuntli be crippled the forces of 
Austria, and took iKissession of Vienna on 
the 13Ch of May. On the 21st and 22 nd of the 
same month the archduke Charles, who had 
taken his position on the left bank of the 
Danube, ong.igcd Buonaparte between the 
villages of Asperne and Essliug, and com¬ 
pletely defeated him, cotnpelling him to 
retire to Loban, an island on the Danube. 
Tlic Austrians were, however, so much 
wc-ikencd by this battle, as to he unable to 
follow up their success ; and both armies re¬ 
mained in.actlvc till the 4th of July, when 
Buonaparte having been greatly reinforced, 
rqjintiulshcd Ills situation, amidst a violent 
torrent of rain, and drew up bis forces in 
order of hattle on the extremity of the 
Austrian left wing. Tlic allies were greatly 
disconcertodby this unexpected movement, 
and being obliged to abandon the strong 
position which they held, an engagement 
commenced near Wagrain, under every dis¬ 
advantage, when the French were victo¬ 
rious, and the Austrians retreated towards 
Bohemia. A suspension of hostilities was 
swa .afterwards agreed on, which was fol¬ 
lowed by a treaty of peace, concluded at 
Schonbrun, on the 15th of October; by 
which the emperor of Austria was compelled 
to cede several of his most valuable pr(> 
vinccs, to discontinue his intercourse with 
the court of London, and to close bis iwts 
against British vessels. 

In the course of the summer was fitted 
out with great secrecy one of tnc most for¬ 
midable nnnamenta ever sent from the 
shores of England. It consisted of an 
army of 40,000 men, and a fleet of 39 sail of 
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the line, 36 frigates, and numerous gun¬ 
boats, &C. The command of iho flrst was 
given to the earl of Chatham, of the last to 
sir R. Stracimn. The chief objects of the 
enterprise were to get possession of Flush¬ 
ing and the Island of Walclieren, with the 
French ships of war In the Scheldt; to de¬ 
stroy their arsenals and dock-yards, and to 
effect the reduction of the city of Antwerp. 
The preparations wliich had been made for 
tills expedition, tlie numerous soldiers and 
sailors engaged in it. and the immense 
sums of money which had been expended 
on it, raised the expectations of the nation 
to the highest pitch; but it was planned 
without judgement, and conducted without 
skill, and tlierefore necessarily terminated 
in loss and disgrace. On the arrival of the 
armament In the Scheldt, the contest be¬ 
tween Austria and France had been de¬ 
cided ; the mililar}’ state of the country 
was widely different from what had been 
represented ; and Antwerp, instead of being 
defenceless, was completely fortitled. Tlie 
attack on the Island of Walchcren suc¬ 
ceeded, and Flushing surrendered after an 
oiistlnate resistance of twelve days; but as 
the country assumed a posture of defence 
that was totally unexpected, all Idea of 
proceeding u]i the Scheldt was abandoned, 
and the troops remained at 'Walcheren, 
where an epidemic fever raged. Of the One 
army tliat left Portsmouth a few months 
before, one half perished on the pestilen¬ 
tial shores of Walchcren ; and of the re¬ 
mainder who returned In December, many 
were afflicted with incurable chronic dis¬ 
eases. 

The other events of the year may bo briefly 
told. The French settlement at Cayenne 
surrendered to an English and Portuguese 
force, and the island of Martinique was 
soon aftenvards captured by British arms. 
A French fleet, consisting of ten sail of the 
line, which lay in the B.osquc ro.ads, under 
the i>rot€ctlon of the forts of the Island of 
Air, was attacked by a squadron of gun¬ 
boats, flre-shlps, and frigates, under lord 
Cochrane, who captured four ships, disabled 
several others, and drove the rest on shore. 
A gallant action was likewise performed by 
lord Collingwood, who on the 1st of Octo¬ 
ber destroyed, In the bay of Rosas, thj*ce 
sail of the line, two frigates, and twenty 
transports. To these successes may be 
added, the reduction of some small Islands 
In the West Ijidics, and the capture of a 
Russian flotilla and convoy in Llie Baltic, by 
sir James Saumarez. 

In tl»c early part of the year, public atten¬ 
tion was engrossed with a parliamentary 
enquiry into tlie conduct of his royal high¬ 
ness tlie duke of York, comiuander-In-chief; 
against whom colonel Wardle, an officer of 
militia, had brought forwanl a series of 
charges, to the effect tliat Mrs. Mary Ann 
Clarke, a once favoured courtesan of the 
duke, had carried on a trafllc In military 
commissions, with his knowledge and con¬ 
currence. During the progress of this 
Investigation the house was in general fully 
attended, many of its members appearing 
highly edified by the equivocal replies and 
sprightly sallies of the fair frail one But 


the duke, though blamed for great Indiscre¬ 
tion, was acquitted of personal corruption 
by a vote of the house. He, however, 
thought proper to resign his employment. 
Various circumstances which afterwards 
transpired tended to throw considerable 
suspicion on the motives and characters ol 
tlie parties who Instituted the enquiry. 

A.D. 1810.—The parliamentary session 
commenced with an enquiry into the late 
calamitous expedition to Walchcren: and 
after a long debate In tbo house of com¬ 
mons, the conduct of ministers, Instead of 
bclug censured as was expected, was de¬ 
clared to be wortliy of commendation. In 
tlie course of the discussion, Mr. Yorke, 
mcnober for Cambridge, daily enforced the 
standing order of the house for the exclu¬ 
sion of strangers—a measure which, though 
sanctioned by a parliamentary regulation, 
was very unpopular, and became the subject 
of very severe animadversions in the Lon¬ 
don debating societies. John Gale Jones, 
the director of one of these societies called 
the ‘British Forum,' having Issued a phi- 
c.'ird, imtif}'ing that the following question 
h.id been discussed there:—‘ Which was a 
greater outrage on the public feeling, Mr. 
Yorke’s enforcement of tlie standing order 
to exclude strangers from tlie house of 
commons, or Mr. Windham's attack on the 
press?' and that it had been unanimously 
carried against the former,— Mr. Yorke 
complained of it as a breach of privilege, 
and Jones was committed to Newgate. Oc 
the 12tl) of March, sir Francis Burdett, 
who had been absent when Mr. Jones was 
committed, brought forward a motion for 
bis liberation, on the ground that his im¬ 
prisonment by the house of commons was 
an infringement of the law of the land, and 
a subversion of the principles of the con¬ 
stitution. This motion being negatived, 
sir Francis published a letter to bis con¬ 
stituents, the electors of Westminster, in 
which he stated liis reasons for objecting to 
theimprisonnicntof Mr. Jones, and adverted 
In very pointed terms to the illegality of tlie 
measure. Tills letter was brought forward 
in the house by Mr. Lethbridge, who moved 
that It was a scandalous pubiicatlon, and 
that sir Francis Burdett, having acknow¬ 
ledged himself the author of it, was guilty 
of a ll.agrant breach of privilege. After an 
adjournment of a week, these resolutions 
were c.arried : and a motion th.at sir Francis 
Burdett should be committed to the Tower, 
was likewise carried by a majority of tlitrty. 
seven members. A warrant wasaccordlngly 
signed by the speaker of tbe house of com¬ 
mons, for iheapprehension and commitment 
of the riglit honourable baronet, and was 
delivered to the serjeant-at-arms, to be 
c.irrlcd into effect. Sir Francis urged the 
Illegality of the speaker’s warrant, and 
resisted the execution of it till the 9 th ol 
April, when tbe serje-ant-at-arms, accom 
panied by messengers, police ofllcers, ani 
detaclimonts of the millt.ary, forced open 
the b.orouet's house, arrested him, and con 
veyed him, by a circuitous mute, to tht 
Tower. The greatest indignation prevailed 
among the populace when they heard ol 
the upprehens'oii of their favnuritf; ami 
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havinff assembled on Towcr-hlll, they at- 
tarkeil the inilUnry with stones and other 
nilssllcs. For a considerable time the 
soldiers patiently submitted to the Insults 
of the multitude; but finding that their 
audacity Increased, they fired, and three of 
the rioters were killed. At the prorogation 
of parliament, on the 21st of June, sir 
Francis was liberated from the Tower, and 
great preparations were made by his par¬ 
tisans for conducting him home: but he 
prudently declined the hontmr.aiulrciurncd 
to his house by water, to avoid the risk of 
popular tumult. As for Mr. Gale Jones, 
who claimed a riglit to a trial, he refused 
to leave Newgate, and was at last got out 
by stratagem, loudly complaining of the 
double grievance of being Illegally impri¬ 
soned and ns lllegiilly discharged. 

On the 3lst of May an estnionlinary at¬ 
tempt at assassination was made on the 
duke of Curuberland. At about half-past 
two o’clock in the morning his royal high¬ 
ness was roused from his sleep by several 
blows about tho head, which were proved 
to have been given with a sabre; and jnin|>- 
lug up b give an alarm, he was followed l»y 
tlic assassin, who cut liiin across tlie thighs. 
He then called Ins valct-in-waittng, who 
liastencd to his master's assistance, and 
alarmed the liouse. Having closely inspect¬ 
ed the room, to sec if any one were con¬ 
cealed therein, they wont to the porter’s 
room toawaken Sellis, a I'iodmoiitcsc valet; 
when, on forcing open the door, they found 
him stretched on the bed, with his throat 
cut. Subsequent circumstances made it evi- 
dentthat tills wretch, after having failed in 
ills attempt to assassinate the duke, had re¬ 
tired on the first alarm, and put an end to 
his existence. Next day a coroner's Inquest 
was held on the body of Sellis,and after be- 
etuwlngapatlentattcntion to tliccvidence, 
the jury returned a verdict ot felo-de-se. The 
assasRiiiwas believed to have been actuated 
by private resentment for some supposed 
injury, Imt nothing definite wa.s elicited 
either at that lime or subsequently. 

On the retreat of lord Wellington at Tala- 
vera. the French armies advanced with as- 
Kmlshlng rapidity, and having defeated and 
dlsper8<‘d a S|)anl8li army of 50,000 men, at 
tlie battle <»fOcana, on tho 1‘JtU of Nov., ti»ey 
c:irr!c<l il»elr viciori<uis arms Into almost 
every province <»f Si>ain. Tlicy were, iiow- 
cver, nnich annoyed, and sometimes re- 
pnised, by tlie imtri<jls, who,wandering from 
place to iilace, seized every opportunity of 
revenging themselves on ihclrrapaclous In¬ 
vaders. The French army in Portugal was ; 
greatly superior In numbers to llic Knglish, 
and was commanded |jy nnirsiial Masscua, 
jirlnco of Fssllng, wlin eni|>ioyed every arti¬ 
fice to induce lord Wellington to quit the 
strong position which he lield on tlic moun¬ 
tains. With tids view he undertook, succes¬ 
sively, the sieges of Cuidad P^odrigo .and 
Almeida, both of whieh places,after a most 
Spirited resistance, were compelled to sur¬ 
render. All ihe^e stratagems of Ma-sscna 
could not induce the Hritlsh gonenil i<» 
Hazard a battle under dlsatlvanlageous cir- 
4 'innstnnccb, and the cautl<ms conduct of 
hi8 lordship on this occ.aslun was as laudable 


as tals courage and resolution had formerij 
been. Massena at length began to suspect 
that his opponent was actuated by fear; and 
therefore determined to attack him in his 
entj-enchments,on the summit of the moun 
tain of Buzaco. An engagement accord 
lugly took place on the 27th of September, 
when the combined armies of England aud 
Portugal completely defeated the French, 
who lost on the occasion upwards of 2,ooo 
men. A few days after this engagement, 
the British general, by an unexpected move¬ 
ment, retired towards Lisbon, and occu¬ 
pied an Impregnable position on Torres Ve- 
dnis; whither he was followed by marshal 
Massena, who encamped directly In his 
frojit. 

While these events were taking place In 
Spain and Portugal, tho successful termi¬ 
nation of some distant naval expeditions 
served to confirm tlie gallantry of that 
branch of the service. The Dutch settlement 
of Ainboyne, witli Us dependent Islands, 
surrendered to a British force on tho IJtn 
of Feb. On the 8ili of August, a party of 
180 British seamen, under the command of 
captain Cole, attacked Banda, the principal 
of the Dutch spice Islands, and obliged the 
garrison, consisting of 1 ,000 men, to surren¬ 
der. The important islands of Bourbon and 
the Mauritius were likewise reduced, at tho 
close of the year, by a British armament, 
under the command of admiral Bertie and 
major-general Abercrombie. 

Several events took place at this time on 
the continent of Europe, not less remark¬ 
able for tbeir novelty than for their iiu- 
portanec. Buonaparte, having divorced the 
empress Josephine, csi>ouscd on the 11 th 
of Slarch the archduchess Maria Louisa, 
daugliter of the emperor of Austria. On 
the 1st of July, Louis Buonaparte, king of 
Holland, after having made a fruitless at¬ 
tempt to improve the condition of ids un¬ 
fortunate subjects, abdicated the throne In 
favour of liis eldest son. That c.\hausted 
country was Immediately seized by Napo¬ 
leon, and annexed to the French empire, 
Charles XIII.of Sweden, being advanced 
in age and having no children, cliusc fur 
his successor Charles Augustus, prince of 
Augustinberg ; but as tliis prince died sud¬ 
denly, It became necessary’ to nominate his 
successor. The candidates for this higli 
olllrc wore tlic prince of Holstein, the king 
of Denmark, and the French marshal Bcr- 
nadotte, prince of Ponte Corvo. The latter 
being favoured by Napoleon and by the 
king of Sweden, he was unanimously cho¬ 
sen crown prince, and his Installation took 
place on the 1st of November, iu the pve- 
I sonce of the assembled diet. A few days 
afterwards war was declared against Great 
Britain ; all intercourse was prohibited, and 
tlie importation of colonial produce inter¬ 
dicted. 

CHAITER LXIII. 

TfieJleign o/Geouge III.[t/ie Regkscy^ 

A.D. 1811.—Oke of the first legislative 
acts of this year was the appointment <*f 
tlie prince of Wales, under certain restric- 
' tioDS, as regent, In consequence of a rciura 
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tit that mental malady with wnlch the king | nice, by an English squadron coinposed of 
had fomierly been temporarily afflicted, four frigates only; the contest was fierce 
The restrictions were to continue till after and for a time doubtful, but at length Hn- 
February 1 , 1812 . It w.os expected that a tish valour prevailed, and thrccof the ene- 
chango of ministers would immediately iny’s frigates were taken. On the 2 lstof 
take place, but the prince declined making July a French flotill.i, consisting of twenty- 
any change in the adnnnlstration, or to six vessels, was aftacked off the coast of 
accept aiiv grant for an establishment in Calabria, hy an English frigate and a 
virtue of his new functions. sloop, and the whole of them were enp- 

Tlie progress of events in the peninsula tured without the loss of a m.Tn, These 
again claims our attention. Masseiia, who and other gallant cncotintcrs, though on a 
at the close of the preceding ycjir, Iiad small scale, redounded much to our naval 
posted himself at Saiitarem, met with such credit. 

difflcultios in procuring the necc'ssarysujv From the year I 807 , when the celebrated 
ply of provisions, that he was Induced to ‘orders in council' were is.sucd, a secret 
abandon his position on the 5th of March, discontent, indicative of hostilities, liad 
leaving behind him a considerable quantity evinced itself In the United States of Ainc- 
of heavy artillery and ammunition. lie rica, Tliis misnnderstanding was greatly 
continued his retreat through Portugal, increased In the present year, hy an unfor- 
closely pursued hy lord Wellington and tunate ciic«)unter between the American 
general Berosford. Numerous skirmislies frigate President, coimnandcil by commo- 
took place between the outposts of tlic d<ire Uodgers, and the British slooj* of war 
hostile armies; but 011 the Uitli of ilay a Little Belt, captain Bingham. The parti- 
im>re important action ensued at the river ciilars of this occurrence were explicitly 
Albucra.hetweenmarshalSoultnridgencnd and interestingly related by the ca|)tain 
Beresford. The contest r«uitiiiucd with of the Little Belt, whoattrilnite.s the blame 
great impetuosity for several hours, till at entirely to the American. At any nite, 
length victory declared in favour of tlie whetlior the encounter was through a mis- 
Anglo-Portngueso troops, and tiic enemy take, or designed for the purjaise of incen- 
was compelled to retreat. The loss of the sing the English governnient, the result 
French was estimated at y.OOO, among w;is, that the American .States prei'ared for 
wliom were five generals; the loss of the war, and, notwithsL-iiuliiig reimmstrances 
allies amounted to about half tliat number, and concessions were made by tlie Uriti.'ili 
After this victory general Bercsfonl invest- ministry, war was soon afterwardsdeclare<l. 
ed the important city of Badajos, but was During the months of November and 
obliged to raise the siege, in consoqucncc Docemher the internal tranquillity of the 
of tlte junction of the French armicsuiidcr country was disturbed hy fro<|uent riot.s in 
Suult and Marinont. tlieinaiiiifacturingdlstriotsof Nottinghain- 

The war was at tlic same time conducted shire, Derbyshire, and Lcicestersliire. The 
with great spirit in dilTerent parts of Spain. jTiiicipal cause of discontotit was the intro- 
In Catalonia the operations of the enemy dnetion of a new description of frame for 
were crowned with success ; but in Aiida- stocking-weaving. The rioters assunietl tlie 
lusia the French wore compelled to ref ire name of Lu<ldites, and tliey became so dan- 
before tliedetcrmlned bravery of thcallied gerous, that tlic legislature liceincd it ne- 
ft»iTes. This army had lauded at Algo'- cessary to use severe measures for their 
Bints, umlcr gcncnil (iraham, with the in- suppression. 

tention of attacking the Frencli tr*io|is en- a.d. Ib 12.—Tlie restrictions whfeli had 
gaged in tlie siege of Cadiz. On the 5th been inii>osed upon the prince of Wales by 
of MaiTli they took a strong |»osition on the rei-'ency bill were now witlulni'vn, it 
the heights of Barossa, where they were brinirthenn.'inimonsopinionoftli«‘niedieal 
attacked on the 2.>th hy a superior force authorities that there wils not theslightest 
of the enemy. After a remarkably severe prospect of his majesty's return t*i a stale 
engagement, tlie Frem-h retired In disor- of perfect sanity. The prince therefore as- 
der, with the loss of .3 ,<kk) men; hut the sumed the full powers belonging to the 
nuincrieal Inferiority of the allies i»rceluded sovereignty of Briuiin; and, contrary to 
tlic hope of pursuing them with success, general expectation, veiw lit tie cli.aiig'* w.os 
The subsequent events of the war in the made in tlie cabinet. On the I.iib of Fe- 
peninsula, during this year, were neither hruarv, the regent, in a letter to the duke 
numerous nor important. The French of York, declared that lie ‘ had no i>redi- 
anny, wIjo had threatened to * jilant their lections to indulge, norres«*nfmeiits lo ei-a- 
eagles on tlic walls of Lisbon, ami todrive tify;’ intimating, however, a desire that 
the English Into tlie sea,’ were not only liis government might be .■‘trengfliened by 
unable to caiTj-their threat into execution, the cooperating of those wiih whom his 
but were frequently defeated by troops i-arly habits b;ul been fornii'd, ami aiiflio- 
wliich they were taught to despise. rising the «hiko t«i romniunicate bis mui i- 

While the military prowess of England meiits to lord.s (irey and (Jreiix ilte. Totbis 
was thus nobly displayed in combating overture tlicsc mdilomen replied. l>y uiire- 
the oppressors of mankind, the superiority servedly cxpros-liig the imposMbiliiy of 
of her n.avy was siifllcieiitly m.'inifesteil by tiieir uni ting wii h the present govei iiimnit, 
the^ success wliich .attended all its o|>e- owing to their illirt la iii'es of o)diiioii being 
rations. A combined French and Italian too many and too impurtanl to admit of 
squadron, consisting of live frlg.ates and suvli union. Tlu- nuasuns j'loji.isiil for 
* » vessels, was encountered repealing the iiemil l:iwsag,iin>t the |•.■lplsti 

off the island f I,issa, in the gulf of Vc- were agitated in boili lioiiscsof parliament 
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tills session, but >vcrc negatived by a great | 
majority. 

The disturbances among the manufac¬ 
turing classes, wliivli began last year in 
Nottinghamshire, had extended into Lan- 
raslilre, Cheshire, and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. The property of Individuals as 
well as the niachincry was destroyed by 
nightly marauders: a system of military 
trainuig was adopted, and secret oaths ad¬ 
ministered; in short, the number and dar¬ 
ing spirit of the rioters, and the steadiness 
with which their plans were conducted, 
rendered them so formidable as to renulre 
the expre.es Interposition of the legislature. 

A large mllitarj’ force was accordingly sta¬ 
tioned in the disturbed counties, and was, 
on several occasions, found necessary for 
the maintenance of public pence. Uy a 
rigid enforcement of the law, and by the 
adoption of remedial measures for the dis¬ 
tresses of the labouring poor, tnm<iuilhly 
was at length restored. 

While the public mind was thusacitated, 
an event occurred which was at once truly 
lamentable and Important. On tnc Lllh of 
•May, ns Mr. I’erccval, chancellor of the ex- 
clicquer, was entering the lobby In the 
house of commons, about five o'clock, a 
person named Bellingham presontedn pistol 
to Ills breast, and shot him through the 
heart. Tlie act was so sudden niul astound¬ 
ing, that (in the wordsuf a gentleman, well 
known in the literary world, who Imppencd 
to be close to Mr. rerceval .at the time) 
*no one of tlic many Individuals present 
precisely knew what had really happened ; 
and It was only the fall of the victim that 
developed the nature of the atrocious deed. 
On receiving the wound, the unfortunate 
gentleman fell almost backtowardshisleft, 
against tlic angle formed by tlie door ami 
the wall, exclaiming very faintly, “ OGod 1” 
the last words Ito ever uttered: for Imme¬ 
diately, as If moved by an instinctive Im¬ 
pulse to seek for safety in the house, he! 
made an effort to rushfm'^'ard, but merely 
staggered a few paces and dropped down on 
the spot.’ BoUltighnm was taken, without 
resistance,afew minutes afterwards. Ita|v 
peared that he was a f,lverpoOl shimbroker, 
who having Fustalned some commercial 
losses in Russia, for which he tliought the 
gov<Tnmcnt was bountl to iirocin-e redress, 
and his memorials on the subject bolngdis- 
regarded, ho had worketl up his gl<M)my 
mind to tho monstrous conviction that lie 
wa.H justitk’d in taking away the life of the 
prime minister. The gimtlcman whose 
words we have before quoted, thus gr.aphl- 
cully describes tlie appearuicc of the assas¬ 
sin : ‘ Bellingham, with his breast exposed, 
and now extremely perturbed, was in a state 
of great excitation when general Gascoyne 
appeared nml recognised him as a man 
whom ho knew from having seen him at 
Iilvcrpo<d. No words, Indeed, can picture 
his frightful agitation: large drops of 
agonlzliig sweat ran down his pallid fare; 
and from the liottont of his chest to his 
gorge, rose and fell a spasmo<llc action, ns 
If a iMidy as large as the hand were choking 
him with cverj’ breath. Never on earth, I 
bel eve, was »ecu a more terrible exainj'le 


of over-wrought suffering: yet In language 
he was perfectly cool and collected. On 
his trial at the Old Bailey sessions, the plea 
of Insanity was suggested by his counsel 
but overruled. In his defence he expatiated 
on the Ill-treatment ho had experienced, 
and attempted to justify his conduct. At 
his execution, his demeanour was remark 
ably Arm and cumposcd.audhe persisted in 
refusing to express any contrition for his 
crime. The untimely death of Mr. Perce¬ 
val drew forth a strong expression of sym¬ 
pathy: and his widow and family were 
liberally provided for by parliament. In the 
change of administration which took place 
in consequence of this melancholy clrcuni- 
8 tai»ce, lord SIdinouth was appointed secre¬ 
tary of state : the earl of Harrowby, lord 
president of the council; and Mr. Vansit- 
tart chancellor of the exchequer. 

At the commencement of the campaign 
In the Spanish peninsula, fortune seemed 
at first to favour tlic enemy, who, on the 
9 th of Jannao'. made themselves masters 
of the city of Valencia, which general 
Blake, after a feeble resistance, surren¬ 
dered, with IG.OOO men. The strong town 
u£ IVniscola, which, on account of its com- 
maiiiliiigsituntion, was of great importance 
to Its possessors, wa-s soon after surren¬ 
dered to the French by the treachery of the 
governor. Serious as these misfortunes 
were to the allies, they were in a short 
time rounterhalanced by the success which 
attended the exertions of the British com¬ 
mander. After a fortnight's siege, lord 
Wellington carried Oiildad Rodrigo by as¬ 
sault, on the lotli <if Januarj’; and on the 
ICrh of April the strong city of Badnjos 
surrendered to him, after a long and most 
obstinate resistance. After the capture of 
this city the allied armies proceeded, with¬ 
out oiqiosition, to Salamanca, where they 
were received by ibe Inhabitants with he- 
ncdlctiuiis and acclamations. As the hos¬ 
tile armies were now so situated as to ren¬ 
der a battle almost Inevitable, lord Wel¬ 
lington made his necessary dispositions ; 
and as a favourable opportunity occurred 
on the 22 d of duly for attacking the ene¬ 
my, ho immediately took advantage of It. 
All .action accordingly ensued, Inwlilch the 
French, after a determined and obstinate 
resistance, were obliged to give way to the 
superierr bravery of tlie assailants, and to 
retreat in the utmost confusion. Thedark- 
ness of the night was very favourable to 
the fugitives, yet upwards of 7.000 prison¬ 
ers were taken, with eagles, colours, can¬ 
non. and ammunition. 

After taking possession of the Spanish 
capital, lord Wellington advanced to Bur¬ 
gos ; but being detained a long time in 
besieging it, the enemy had anoHmrtunity 
of coheentrating tlietr force, and of reoo 
cupying Madrid. This w.as one of the last 
niilitarj’ transactions which took place on 
tlie peninsula during the year. For his 
eminent services, which tliough generally 
appreciated were not over-rated, the Cortes 
bestowed on the British commander the 
title of duke of Cuidad Rodrigo, and con¬ 
stituted him generalissimo of the Spanish 
armies. Theprinre regentof Great Britain 
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also, wljo liad previously conferred on liiin 
the title of earl, now mlsed liini to the 
dignity of a mariiuis of the United King- 
doin. 

The foregoing outline of the military 
transactions In Sjialn will put the reader In 
possession of the principal features of the 
war In that quarter. We must now direct 
his attention to tlie events which were 
occurring In the north of Kuropc. The 
fondly*cherislied scheme of Buonaparte for 
ruining tlic flnanccs of Great Britain, by 
cutting off her coiuniercial intercourse with 
the countries of Europe, was, through in¬ 
trigue or intimidation, adopted by all the 
neutral powers. The consequent stagnation 
of trade on the continent, though it was 
submitted to by the respective sovereigns, 
was very distressing to their subjects, es¬ 
pecially the lUissians, who had been accus¬ 
tomed to consider England as their natural 
ally. At length, the emperor of Russia 
resolved to submit no longer to the arbi-^ 
trary restrictions which the wlllof N:ii)oleon 
had dictated to him ; and a war between 
those great jxiwcrswas the immediate and 
inevitable result. In this contest the most 
considerable states In Europe were in¬ 
volved. The allies of France were the 
Kerman Suites, Italy, Prussia, Austria, and 
Poland; to whom were oj>posed the com¬ 
bined ])owcrs of Great Britain, Russia, 
Sweden, and Spain. 

Kapoleon placed himself at the head of 
an immense army, and now commenced the 
ever-niemorable struggle. After passing 
through Dresden,and visiting in vapid suc¬ 
cession Dantzic and Konigsberg, ho reach¬ 
ed the Nlemen, thefrontierriverof Russia, 
on the 23rd of June. On the line of march 
were half a milllun of soldiers,in thchigli- 
cst state of equipment and discipline; to 
whom he issued a proclamation In liis usual 
confident and laconic style: * Russia,’said 
he ' Is driven onwards by fatality: let her 
destinies be fulllllcd, and an end put to the 
fata! inOuence which for the last Qfty years 
she has had on the affairs of Europe. Let 
us cross the Nlemen, and carry the war 
Into her territories.' On tho other side 
vast preparations had also been made ;and 
the army, cuiisistiiig of about 300,000 men, 
was under the immediate direction of the 
emperor Alexander and his sagacious mi¬ 
nister, Barclay de Tolly. The plan of the 
Russians was to draw the invaders from 
their resources; to make a stand only hi 
favourable situations; and to weary the 
enemy hy endless marches over the dreary 
plains, till the inclemency of a Russian 
winter should lend its aid to stop their am¬ 
bitious career. Various partial cng.agenients 
took place as the French advanced, the 
circumsianres of which were so differently 
related In the bulletins of tlie opposite par¬ 
ties, that nothing is certain but tlie general 
result. Considering the Immense masses 
of men that were in motion, the French 
proceeded with great rapidity, notwith¬ 
standing the checks they occasionally ex¬ 
perienced, till the 7th of September, when 
the Russians determined to make a vigor- 
out effort against their farther advance. 
The two armies met between the villages of 


Moskwa and Borodino, when a most san¬ 
guinary battle look place. On this occasion 
each of the hostilearmlcs numbered 125,000 
men; and Mheii 'night’s sable curtain’ 
closed the horrid scene, the bodies of 40,000, 
cltlier dead or mortally wouiidcd, were 
stretched on tlie field of battle 1 Boihi»ar- 
lies claimed the victory, though the ad* 
vantage was evidently on the side of the 
French, as they proceeded without farther 
opiiositloii to Moscow, where they expected 
to rest from their tolls In peace and good 
winter quarters. About mid-day on the 
14th the turretsofMoscow, gllitering In the 
sun, were de.scried. The troops entered ; 
but the city was deserted, and all was still. 
The capital of ancient Russia was not des¬ 
tined to he the abiding place of Its present 
occupants. A deuse smoke began to Issue 
from numerous buildings at the same In¬ 
stant. By order of the governor, count 
Rostopchiii, bands of Incendiaries bad 
been enii)loyed to do the work of destruc¬ 
tion. I’ublic edifices and i>rlvate houses 
suddenly burst into flames ; and every mo¬ 
ment e.\p)usinns of gunpowder mingled 
with tho sound of the crackling timbers; 
while frantic men and wonn-n were seen 
running to and fro, with fiainbeaux in 
llieir hjuids, spreading the work of destruc¬ 
tion. 

Paralysed, as it were, by tho awful scene, 
and hy tho extreme danger which he could 
no longer fail to apprehend, N'apoleoti lin¬ 
gered five weeks among llie reeking ruins 
of Moscow. Around liim the Russiatis 
were daily increasing in strength, cspoclally 
in cavalry; and it was not till Murat h.ad 
been defeated, and the first snow h.ad 
fallen, that he determined on his retreat. 
At length, after making several inofifectnal 
attemptsat negotiation, lie quitted the city 
of the czars oti the 19th of October, takitig 
with him all the plunder that could be 
saved from the fire; having at the time 
100,000 effective men, 50 ,(kx» horses, 550 
field-pieces, and 2,0o0 artillery waggons, 
exclusive of a motley host of followers, 
amounting to 40,000. He had no choice 
left. To subdue the whole Russi.aii army, 
and by that means to secure to himself an 
honourable peace, appeared to be beyond 
the verge of possibility ; to rctuni with all 
possible expedition was therefore tho only 
course he could pursue; and he accordingly 
directed the march of his army towards 
Sinolensko, where he arrived with his 
imperial guard on the 9th of November. 
Alternate frost, sleet, and snow made the 
weather insupjiortable. Overcome by cold, 
hunger, aiid fatigue, the soldiers and their 
horses perished by thousands; while he. 
whose mad ambition had led them to their 
pitiable late, was travelling in his carriage 
and wrai'ped up in furs. At length, after 
taking leave of his marshals at Smorgoiiy, 
Dec. 6. /apoleon j>rivatel.v withdrew from 
the army, and reached Paris on the l9tli. 
The Russians never relaxed in the pursuit 
till they reached tlie Vistula, and not a day 
passed in which some of tlie fugitives did 
not fall Into their hands. By Christmas- 
day they e.stimated their cai>Uires at 41 
generals, 1,298 ofileers, 167,510 privates, and 
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1,131 pieces of caimou: tbegrand army was. 
In fact, annihilated. 

During the absence of Buonaparte In 
this dlsiistrous expedition, an attempt was 
made to subvert his power at home, which, 
had It not been speedily supi>resscd, would 
probably have occasioned another revolu¬ 
tion. The conductors of the conspiracy 
were the ex-generals Mallet, Lahorle, and 
Guidal, wlio having fnuiied a fictitious sena- 
t«s couxultutHy went to tlie ijarntck of the 
first division of the national guards, and 
read a proclaniatinii, stating that tiie em¬ 
peror liadbeon killed, and commanding the 
troops to follow them. The soldiers, little 
suspecting any forgery, obeyed, and suf¬ 
fered liicinsclvcs to be led to different posts, 
where they relieved the guards. Tlie cou- 
splnitors then arrested the ministers of 
police, and liaving assassinated general 
llullln, who had marclicd into the city with 
S'une troops, they attempted to seir.c the 
chief of the etat-niajor of Paris ; but lieing 
arrested, they were comniltted to prison, 
and tried before a military commission; 
when the three gciienils and eleven otliers 
received sentence of deaili; wliich being 
put Into execuUon, traiuiuillity was re¬ 
stored to Paris. 

A.i). iai3.—The attempts wlilch had ]>ccu 
made l*y ministers to arrange the dilferen- 
CCS between Great Britain and tlic United 
States were unsuccessful, the influence of 
Mr. Madison, the president, liclng exerted 
in the rejection of all paciflcatoiy projav 
sals. The comjuest of Canada was resolved 
on, and troops were despatched into that 
country; hut tlie vigilance of the British 
ctminiandors bafiled ail their sclicmcs, and 
iit)ilged them to desist from the enterprise. 
The Amerlcajis, however, were successful 
at sea,and ca|>tured several Orltlsli frigates 
and other vessels. 

After the retreat of Buonaparte from 
llus.sla, tlie eiii|>cror Alexander pursued tlio 
remaining Frcncli forces as far as Posen, a 
city in Poland. He was here joined by tlie 
kingof Prussia,wlio,considcTlng the present 
an advantageous opportunity lor restoring 
tlic cquillliriiim of Europe, renounced his 
nil lance witli Prance, and concluded a treaty 
witii Great liritain and her allies. In tlic 
meantime Biionap;irte was using all his 
elTort.s to revive the spirit, and c^tll forth 
the ros<iurcos, of his cini>lrc; andliavlng 
niipolnted tlic omi)ro.«s regent during his 
:i»j.-!encc, lie joined his army, now couslstlng 
of 3.V),ooo new troops. On the "tli of May 
tlie iiostile armies engaged at I/Utzcn, in 
Upper Saxony, where the Frencli were 
omimanded liy Buonaparte, and tlic allies 
by general Winzlngerode. Tlicconllict was 
long and bloody, and botli parlies claimed 
the victory. On the lutli, 20lli, 2 lst, and 
22 nd of tlie same month severe actions 
took place, .and not less tlian 40,0<X) were 
killed or wounded. On tlie 1st of June, at 
the suggestion of tlie emperor of Austria, 
Napoleon made proposals to tlie emperor 
Alexander for a suspension of hostilities: 
in ciiiiaeijuenco of wlilcli an armistice was 
concluded, which wa* to terminate on the 
2 o(li of .July. 

It now became necessary for Buonaparte 
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to withdraw about 20,0(M of his best troopi 
from Spain to reinforce his grand army In 
tlie north of Europe. This diminution of 
the enemy's force in the peninsula could 
not fail to gratify the Anglo-Spanlsh army; 
yet a concurrence of unavoidable circum¬ 
stances prevented the marf|uis of Welling¬ 
ton fn)m opening the campaign till about 
the middle of May. Having obliged tlie 
enemy to evacuate Sai!imanc.'i, he pursued 
them with as much liaste as possible, and 
liaving piLssed the Ebro, ho came up with 
tliem at Victoria, a town in tlie province of 
Biscay, where, on the 2lst of June, a battle 
was fought between the allied troops under 
lord Wellington, and the French, com¬ 
manded by Joseph Buonaparte and marsh^ 
Jourdatn. Admirable bravery and persever¬ 
ance were displ.aycd by the allies, who com¬ 
pletely vanquished tlic enemy, and took 150 
cannon and 415 waggons of ammunition. 
On tlic side of the allies there were 700 
killed and 4,000 wounded ; and it was well 
known that the loss of the French was 
much greater. Being hotly pursued, the 
cuemy retreated across tlic Bidassoa into 
Franco. The baton of niarslial Jourdain 
being taken, was sent to the I’rlnce regent, 
wlio, ill return, created the marquis of Wol- 
lingtou tleld-marshal of the allied armies of 
Great Britain, Spain, and Portugal. Tlie 
Spanisli government acknowledged tlieir 
obligations to the British licru by con¬ 
ferring ou him the dignity of prince of 
Viitorla. 

While the cause of rational freedom was 
so nobly sustained by lord Wellington in 
this part of Si)ain, sir Jolin Murray had 
landed his troops at Torragano In order 
to invest that place. After he had made 
himself ma.stcr of fort St. Thilippe, cm being 
Informed of llu* approach of niarslial Suclict, 
he, witliouC waiting for informatiou of tlic 
enemy's strengtii, disembarked his troops, 
leaving bebind bim his artillery. For this 
precipitation sir Joliii was severely cen¬ 
sured by some political writers; and being 
tried at Winchester, in February, 1815, be 
was found guilty of 'having unnecessarily 
abandoned a quantity of artillery and 
stores, whicli iie niighc have embarked in 
safety ; and was adjudged to be adnionisbcd 
in such a manner as liis royal higliness the 
commander In chief may think proper.’ 
His royal highness approved and confirmed 
the sentence of the court, but as tlic conduct 
of sir John Murray was attributed merely 
to an error of judgement, tlie case did not 
aiipcar to him to call for any further ob- 
servatloii. 

After the battle of Vittorla the French 
army retreated with great prccipitJition 
Into France, pursued by the liglit troops 
of the allies; and tlie marquis of Welling¬ 
ton caused the forts of Pampeluna and 
St, Sebastian to be immediately invested. 
When Buonaparte received intelligence of 
these successes of the British army, he 
despatched marshal Soult with some force! 
to check ilicir progress. On the 13th of 
July tlic French marshal joined the army, 
and on the 24tli he made a vigorous attack 
on the right wing of i)ie allies at llonces- 
Valles, coiiiinamleii by general Byng. FT«»U3 
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that day till tho 2nd of August the hos¬ 
tile annles were continually engaged ; the 
nasscs of the mounwlns were bravely dis¬ 
puted by the enemy, but the Rrltish were 
Irresistible, and the French again retreated 
beyond the Pyrenees. The fortresses of 
St, Sebastian and Piunpeluna surrendered 
to the Rrltish arms afterwards; and on 
the 7th of October lord Wellington entered 
the French territory at the head of his 

^*^Wh*tle in the south of Phiropo these 
transactions were taking place, a great 
crisis was at hand in the north. During 
the armistice, which had extended to the 
lUh of August, several attempts were made 
by tlic allies to obtain sucli a peace as 
would effect and couUrm the safety and 
tranqulllltv of the continental stales. These 
endeavours were, however, rendered abor¬ 
tive by the Insolent pretensions of the 
French ruler, which Induced the cniporor 
of Austria to relinquish hts cause, and to 
join III the alliance against him. Hostili¬ 
ties were resumed on the 17th of August, 
when IJuonapartc immediately prepared to 
attack the city of Prague; but being in¬ 
formed that his Silesian army was expiised 
to liiiinlnent danger from the threatening 
posture of the allies, he was obliged to 
change his plan of operations. He accord¬ 
ingly quitted Hoheinia, and made an at¬ 
tack on the allied army under the Prussian 
general Jllucher, who was compelled to 
make a retrograde movement. The further 
progress of tlie French in this quarter was 
arrested bv the advance of the grand army 
of the allies towards Dresden, which made 
the Immediate return of Napoleon neces¬ 
sary. He accordingly advaticod by forced 
marches to the protection of that city; and 
having tin-own into U an army of lU(y)O0 
men, lie awaited the attack of ins enemies. 
The grand as.sanlt was made on the 20 lh 
of August, hut as tliere was no prospect 
of taking Dresden by escalade, the allies 
abandoned the aticmi't, and look a very 
extended position on the heights surround¬ 
ing tlic city, where they were attacked by 
llie French on tlie following day, and ob¬ 
liged to retire with considerable loss. It 
was in this engagement that general Mo¬ 
reau, who had left his retreat in America 
to assist in restoring liberty to Euroi»e, 
was mortally wounded, while conversing 
with tlic emperor Alexander. A cannon¬ 
ball, which passed ihrougli liis horse, car¬ 
ried off one of his legs and sliattcrcd the 
other. He had both legs amimwtcd, but 
survived his disaster only a few days, dy¬ 
ing from exhaustion. 

In the following month several well-con¬ 
tested battles took place. In which victory 
was uniformly in favour of those who con¬ 
tended against tyninny and usurj-ation. 
Rut as Leipsic was the point to whicli Die 
efforts of the confederates were principally 
directed, Buonaparte left Dresden, and 
concentrated liis forces at llochlitz. 

At this period an important accession 
was made to the allied Giuse, by a treaty 
with Bavaria, who agreed to fumisli an 
army of 55,noo men. Tlie Imstile armies 
Were now butli in Die vicinity of Leipsic: 


the French estimated at ohout 200,000 men, 
the allies at 250,000. On the niglit of the 
loth rockets were seen a.scending, announc¬ 
ing tlic approach of Blucher and the crown 
prince of Sweden. At daybreak, on Die 
ICth, the French were assailed along their 
southern front with the greatest fury, but 
as Diey failed to make an impression, Ka- 
jioleon assumed the offensive. Throegh- 
out Die day, by turns eacli juirty had Die ad- 
vaniagc; butatniglit-fallDieFreiirli found 
it necessary to contract their position, by 
drawing nearer Die walls of Leipsic, Tlie 
following day was principally spent In 
making iireparations for a renewal of the 
contest; and on Die 18ili aiioiher general 
engagement took place. The loss of the 
victors, during a battle which raged from 
dawn of d-iy till night, was severe ; but 
that of the vamiiiished was inflnilcly more 
so. Above 40,000 of the enemy were cither 
killed, wounded, or taken prisoners ; seven¬ 
teen battalions of S;ixons, wiDi their ar¬ 
tillery, joined the ranks of the allies, who 
took also sixiy-flvc pieces of cannon. 
The immediate fruits of this splendid vic¬ 
tory were, Die capture of Leipsic and of tho 
Saxon king, of 30,0u0 prisoners, and of all 
the baggage and uminuiiitioii of the Hying 
foe. 

The allies did not fail to follow up the 
advantages wliich liad been gained ; and 
tlicirclosc i>ursuitof the Freneli army ren¬ 
dered its retreat to the IDiinc in some re¬ 
spects as calamitous as their recent Might 
from Russia. Tlie irooiis under Blucher 
and Rchwartzeiiburg, who had greatly dis¬ 
tinguished themselves during Die late en¬ 
counters, entered Die Freiicli ten ltorios on 
New-year's day, 1814. All the minor states ■ 
of Uermanyiiow joined the grand alliam o ■ 
tlic confederation of tlie Uhinc was di^ 
solved; and the continental system esta¬ 
blished by Bu<*naparle was broken up. 

The spirit wliicli had attended the march 
of the allied armies comtinmicatod itself 
to the United Provinces, ami occasioned a 
complete revolution in that part uf Europe. 
Tiie arbitrary aiinoxatinn of that country 
was very detrimental to their commercial 
interests; and, at length, on the approach 
of the allies to Die Dutch frontier, the 
people of Amsterdam rose in a body, and 
witli the rallying cry of ‘ Orange Boven,' 
universjiily displayed the oringe colours, 
and proclaimed the sovereignty of that il¬ 
lustrious house. The example of Amster¬ 
dam was followed by the other towns ; tlic 
bonds of French tyranny were immediately 
broken, the independence of Holland was 
asserted, and a deputation was sent to 
London to announce the revolution, and 
to Invito the prince of Orange to place lilm- 
sclf at the head of Ills countrymen. The 
Dutch patriots were assisted witn all Du* 
succours that England could conveniently , 
furnisli; and Die prince of Orange went I 
and assumed the reins of government, not i 
under the ancient title i>f stadtUoldor, but 
as king of the NeDierlands. Denmark, Die ] 
only roniaining ally of Buonaparte, wa# . 
compelled, by the crown ]irince of Sweden 
to accept such terms as the alUed eovs- 
reigns pleased to prescribe. 
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On the ist of Dccemher the aWc<i sovo-1 Ills enemies, and by this 111 judged mov^ 
rei^s Issticd from Frankfort a declaration nicut left open the road to Paris, 
explanatory of their views. ■ Victory,’ As soon as the Prussian and Austrian 
they said, had conducted them to tho rorainanders could form a junction, they 
banks of the Rhine, and the first use which ' advanced, at the head of 200,000 combat- 
they tnade "f Jt was to offer peace. They 1 ants, towards the capital of France; and 
desire th.it France might be great and i having gained a complete victorj’over the 
powerful; because In a state of greatness , army commanded by Marinont and Mor- 
and strength, she constituted one of the j tier, under Joseph Buonaparte, they cn* 
^undaUnns of the social edifice of Europe .' tered the city by capitulation on the 3lst 
They offered to confirm to the French eni* 1 of Blarch. The enthusiasm and exultation 
plro an extent of territory which France,! exhibited on tills occasion surpassed the 
under her kings, never knew. Desiring. most sanguine expectations of the con- 
peace themselves, they wished such an i querors. the whole city seemed to rise 
equilibrium of power to beestabllshed, that en masse, and to hall the .lilies as the llbe- 
Europo might he prescrv'cd from the cala- ralors of Europe and the avengers of ty» 
mitics which for tho last twenty years had raniiy. Tlie white cockade was generally 
overwhelmed her.’ This declaration w.is worn, the air resounded with shouts of 
based on moderation and justice; and In , Vive le lioi,LmU XVIII.! Vivent Ics Hour- 
their conduct to France, the allies actedup bans! and the conquerors were welcomed 
to their professions. j witli the .iccJ.imations of Va-e Temperem 

A.D. 1314.—Aftorhlshastyrotreat to Paris,'AfoTUMrfre/ Vive leroi de Prussic/ Viveixt 
the fugitive emperor assembled tlio senate, nos Ubirateurs! 

and neglected no me.ins that were likely to | The French senate now assembled and 
rouse the spirit of the French to resist their appointed a provisional government, at the 
Inv.idcrs. Very little effect was, however, he.id of which w.as the celebrated Talley- 
produced by lii.s appeals to tlie people, and rand, prince of Bcnevenlo. At a subsc- 
he was under the necessity of appointing quent meeting they dccl.ircd that Napoleon 
twenty-five commissioners, eacii Invested Buonaparte and lils family had forfeitedall 
with absolute power, to acceler.ite the levy claim to the throne, and that the army and 
of new forces. Having confided the rc- nation were consequently absolved from 
gency to tlio empress, he left Parlson the tlie oaths of allegiance to him. Tlie scn.itc 
25tli of January, and placed himself at tlio tlien directed their attention to the choice 
lic.id of sucli troops as he could muster, of a sovereign ; and after abing consuU.i- 
Ills dominions were at this time threatened tion, in wlilcii there was coiisideniiiieUiffcr- 
on one side by tlie British troop«, under ence of opinion, they determined to rerail 
lord Wellington, and on the other hy the the Bourbons. Marshal Marmont, after 
allied forces commanded by tlieirrespeclive nbt.alnlng a promise that the life of tlie 
sovereigns and generals. emperor should be spared, and tliat liis 

The army under the marquis of Wellliig- troops might p.ass into Normandy, joined 
ton attacked Soull's on the 27th of Fc- the alliesat the licad of 12,000 men. 
bruary, and, after an oijsilnate, battle, drove Buonaparte, who had retired to Fontnin- 
llie enemy from a strong position near bleau, finding that he had licen deposed •>>’ 
Orthos; and on tlie 12ili of March, a divl- the senate, and that the allies were fully 
slon under marshal Beresford .advanced to determined not to treat with him as the 
the iiuportant city of Bordeaux, and on- ruler of France, tiow offered to abdicate 
tered It amid the accl.ainatlons of the Inha- in favour of his infant son ; but this was 
bit.ants. peremptorily rejected, and he solemnly ab- 

Afler tho entry of tho northern allies diented Ills usurped crown on the Gth of 
Into France, several sanguinary conlosts April; on which day a new constitution 
|(ir)k place : when Buonaparte, finding that was given to France.and Louis XVIII. was 
It was linpractieablc to prevail by force, recalled to the throne of his ancestors, 
attempteil to relievo his affalr-s l>y negotia- As soon as the emperor Alexander was in- 
tlons. I’liuilpoteiitlarics np|>olnted by the formed of this event, he proposed. In the 
Uelllgercnt powers accordingly assembled name of the allied sovereigns, lliat Napo 
at Cli.'itillon; and tlic alllc.'*, whose mode- Icon Buonaparte should choose a place 
ration had on every occasion lieen p,ar((- of retrc.at for himself and family. By a 
cularly conspicuous, offered to sign preli- mistaken sense of generosity, the small 
minarlt's of peace, which would h.avo sc- Island of Elba, situated in tlie Meditcr- 
cured to Buonaparte very Import.ant advan- ranean, between Corsica and the Tuscan 
tages. But tlicsc offers were rejccteil by coast,wa.sgiventohlm,lnfullsovereignty, 
Napoleon, who required that his f.amily with an annual revenue of two millions of 
should be placed on foreign thrones, and francs, to be paid by the French govern- 
Insisted on terms totally Incompatihle with ment; and wiiat w.as a still more extrava- 
thc llhcrtles of Europe. The roiiference.s gaiit stretch of misplaced liberality, a fur- 
were consequently discontinued; and the tlier .allow.inre of twomilllons Hvehundred 
allied sovereigns, indignant at the conduct thousand francs w.as to be allowed to the 
of one wlio displayed such an unconqiier- different branches of his family: who, as 
able aversion to a just and equ.al peace, well as Napoleon, were to be suffered to 
rcstilved on vigorously prosi-cutlng the war. retain their usurped titles! The principa- 
In all the engagements which ensued, the Ilty of Tarma was also settled on M.ana 
superiority of the allies was sufflclenfly Louis.a, his wife, in which she w.as to b« 
manifested. Napoleon now adopted the succeeded by her son. 
singular resoluilnii of getting lothcrearof Louis, who had for several years resiaea 
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at Hartwell In Ducklnghamshire, liaving ac¬ 
cepted the basi8 of the constitution, made 
a public entry Into London, and was accom¬ 
panied to Dover by tUc prince regent, from 
whence his majesty embarked for Calais, 
being convoyed to that port by tlie duke of 
Clarence. He entered Paris on the 3rd of 
May, where he was favourably received by 
the inhabitants, but the soldiery were far 
from appearing satislied with the change 
which had been so suddenly wrought. On 
the same day, Buonaparte, after a variety 
of adventures, in which he had several 
narrow escapes from the violence of an in¬ 
furiated populace, arrived at his abode in 
Klb;u 

Owing to son>e unaccountable delay in 
the transmission of the treaty concluded at 
Paris, or (as was thought at the time) to 
the cnviousmaligiiity of marshal Soult, who 
hoped to defeat his opi)oucnt and retrieve 
his lost honour, a sanguinary battle was 
fought near Toulouse, on the 10th of April, 
between his army and that of the mar<4Uis 
of Wellington. But this useless anddoi)h)r- 
able effusion of blood only added fresh 
trophies to those already gained by the 
British commander. The last action of the 
peninsular war was fought at Ba.v«)nnc, in 
which general sir John Hope was wounded 
and taken prisoner, aud general Andrew 
Hay w’ns killed. 

Among the minor transactions of this 
poriod, we must not omit, that at the close 
of the preceding year Hanover was re¬ 
covered by the crown prince of Sweden; 
wlio also reduced Holstein and Wcsti)hali:u 
— Tlie king of Denmark j<iined tlie grand 
alliance; and Dantzic surrendered after a 
long siege. TJic British, however, were 
repulsed, with considerable loss, in tlie at¬ 
tempt to lake the strong fortress of Bergen- 
op-Zuum. 

A treaty of peace and amity was, on the 
30th of May, concluded at Paris, between 
his Britannic majesty and his 31ost Cliris- 
tian Majesty, by wliichit was stipulated tliat 
the kingdom of France should retain its 
limits entire, as itexisted previously to ilic 
revolution; that Malta sliould be ceded to 
Great Britain ; and that,witli Hie exception 
of Tobago, St, Lucie, and the Mauritius, all 
other jiossessions held by Hie French in 
January, 1792, should be restored. Those 
and a few minor cundiliunsheing arranged 
at the lime, it was agreed that all other 
subjects should lie settled at a congress, to 
be lield at Vienna by the high contracting 
parties, at soTiie future i)eriod. Tlie return 
of peace was celebrated by illuminations, 
feastings, and every joyful demonstration 
that so liappy an event could inspire. 

Tlie first act of the heroic and fortunate 
victors, now Hiat tlie treaty had been rati¬ 
fied by Hic respective governments, was to 
pay a congratulator>‘ visit to the pnuce ro- 
gentof England. Accordingly, Hicemperor 
of Russia, accompanied by his sister tlie 
duchess of Oldenburg; the king of Prussia, 
wlHi his two sons; together with prince 
.Metternlch, generals Blucher, Barclay de 
Tolly, Bulow, hetman of the Cossacks, &c., 
lauded at Dover on the Cth of June, and i 
arrived in London the next day. The I 


metropolis was illumlDatcd, and became 
a general scene of gaiety during the three 
weeks' stay of the royal visitors. 

Itisdifllcull to describe the eager curi¬ 
osity aud the unbounded demonstrations 
of joy with which they were received 
wherever they appeared; nor is it less so to 
do justice to Hiat affaliility and condescen- 
' Sion with wliich they uniformly endea- 
I voured to gratify all who approached them. 
The homage of affectionate respect which 
the emiicror Alexander, in particular, re¬ 
ceived in England, was not the flattery of 
sycophants; it was a testimony of the at¬ 
tachment of a free people, who honoured 
him as a man rather than as a monarch; 
and his discerning mind doubtless felt Hie 
tribute as one of Hie most grateful rewards 
to which his eminent services cutiHcd 
him. 

It is necessary that we now revert to the 
war that was still being carried on, though 
with no great vigour on cither side, between 
' Great Britain and the United States of 
! America. Many indecisive conflicts took 
' place betweeen the rival flotillas on the 
i lakes; and as the Americans had frequently 
succeeded in capturing such British vessels 
as were inferior to Hiose with wliich tliey 
had conic in contact, tlie lionnur of tlic 
British flag seemed for awliile to droop; 
but it rose again triumphant under captain 
Broke, of tlie Sliaiiium, wlio in tlie sliort 
space of llfteen minutes eaiuured tlicClics- 
apeake, off the port of Boston, and in sight 
of the people who lined its shores to wit¬ 
ness the action. During the months of 
June, July, and August, the squ.-idron un¬ 
der rear-admiral Cockbuni was constantly 
engaged in harassing the enemy in every 
assailable position, till the arrival of sir 
Ale.'cander Cochrane, Hie conmianuer-in- 
chief of the British troops in that quarter. 
Being joined by rear-admiral Malcolm, 
with some reinforcements from Bermuda, 
an attack upon the American flotilla in the 
Patuxent was formed, and the fleet sailed 
up the river. The American vessels be- , 
ing destroyed before tlie fleet arrived, the I 
British commanders resolved to make un 
attemiit on Washington, the scat of the 
American government. In pursuance of 
this design they advanced to the village of 
Bladcnsburg, about five miles from Hie 
' capital, ami having defeated a superior 
American force, they i»rocecdcd, witlnuu 
further opposition, to Washington. On 
the ajiproacli of the Britlsli armament the 
enemy set Are to tlie navy-yard and arsen¬ 
als, which, with the stores and a fort, were 
totally c<msumed. The senate-house. Hie 
house of rejiresentation, the treasury, the 
war-ofllce. Hie president’s palace, and all 
the public buildings, were burned the same 
night; 206 piecesof cannon and a large quan¬ 
tity of aminunitinii in the city and arsenal 
destroyed. The oliject of this expedition 
being thus fully accomplished, the British 
troops reembarked. After tins event Hie 
hostile oi>eraiions in America were neither 
importuiii iior interesting; the vigorous 
measures lately pursued'by the ihiii.-h 
legislature convinced the president, Mr 
Madison, Hiat his country could derive no 
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advantages from prolonging the contest, 
and Induced him to accclcnite the conclu¬ 
sion of peace. Tlio treaty was cousequeuily 
signed at Ohent, Dec. 24. 

A.D. 1815.—We now resume onr brief 
narrative of the events which were occur¬ 
ring on the otiicr side of the English chan¬ 
nel. Louis XVJIl. devoted his attention 
to the rcestaldishment of order in the 
government, and endeavoured.hy every kind 
and conciliatory act, to soothe the auiinosi- 
lics that still rankled in the bosoms of the 
royalists, rei>ublic.ans, and Buonapartists. 
The new constitution, which was modelled 
upon that of England, was readily accepted 
by the senate and legislative body. The 
conscription was aladished; the unsold 
properiv of the emigrants Avas restored to. 
them ; the shops, wliich, during the re¬ 
public and tlie reign of nuonaparic, had 
always remained open on Sumlays, were 
now ordered to be rlosetl: and the liberty 
of the i-ress was restricted wiildu prof'cr 
limits. 

A c«mgress of tlic allied powers was now 
held at Vienna for tlio purpose of making 
such political a>id territorial regulations 
as should effectuaily restore the c«iuihi>- 
rlum of power, and afford a more certain 
prospect of permanent traniiuillity. But a 
state of tranquillity was not so near as 
their sanguine wishes contemplated. An 
event liapi>encd before their deliberations 
were brought to a conclusion.which made It 
neccssarj' for them t»‘ lay hy their pen, and 
once more take up the sword. The restless 
and intriguing spirit of Napoleon was not 
to he confined to the Island of Elba: and the 
allied armies were no sooner withdraAAm 
from Fnincc than he meditated a descent 
<m its coast. He accordingly took advan¬ 
tage of the nrsl opportunity that offered of 
quitting the island, attended by the officers 
and troops wlio had followed him tliitlier, 
Willi many Corsicans and Elbeso, and land¬ 
ed at Cannes, in Trovcucc, on the 1st of 

The nows of his landing was instantly 
conveyed to Tans, ami large bodies of 
trooi'S were sent to arrest his progress, and 
make him prisoner: but Louis w.as sur¬ 
rounded by traitors; ihearmy regretted the 
loss <*f their chief who had so often led them 
to victory ; thev forgot his base desertion 

of their comrades in theniomcnt of peril; 

and doubted not that his return would 
efface ilieir late disgrace, ami restore them 
to that pnuid preeminence from which 
they had Lalleii. At his appro.acli. theanmes 
that had been sent to oppose him oi^nly 
declared in his favour; and he pursued his 
iourncy to Paris, augmenting his iiumi>ors 
at every step, till all resistance on the part 
of the king was deemed useless. On reach¬ 
ing the capital, he was received by the 
inconstant multitude with acclamations as 
loud as those which so recently had poeted 
the arrival of Louis. Such is the lust»biht) 
of what Is termed popular fa\<nir . The 
unfortunate king retired first to Lisle, and 

then to Ghent. , 

> When the .allied sovereigns were Inform¬ 
ed that Napoleon had broken his engage- 
1 *neiitB. and saw that his bad faith was 


fully equal to his ambition, they published 
a declaration, to the effect that Buona¬ 
parte, baviug A'lolated the convention, had 
forfeited every claim to public favour, 
and would henceforth be considered only 
as an outlaw. In answer to this, ho put^ 
lisbed a counter-declaration, assertiug that 
lie was recalled to the throne by tbcunanl- 
iiious voice of the nation, and that he was 
resolved to devote the remainder of his life 
in cultivating the arts of peace. 

In the meantime, preparations for Avar 
were made by all the allied powers. The 
English, Avhose army, under the command 
of the Duke of Wellington, Avas at this 
time in the Netherlands, resolved not to 
leave the man they had once conquered in 
quiet possession of the throne of France, 
and every engine Avas put In motion to re¬ 
assemble the troops. Buonaparte, llkcAvlse, 
actively prepared for tlic contest that Avas 
to deride liis fate. He collccied together 
all the dIspos.ihle forces of France, and led 
them toAA-ards the Netherlands, hoping to 
arriA-e before fresh troops could come to 
the aid of the English and Prussians, and 
thus defeat them and get possession of 
Brussels. 

The army under the immediate direction 
of the French emperor. Including the corps 
of Grouchv.amounted toupwards of 1.^1,000 
men. with 3.>0 pieces of cannon. In an 
order of the dav, issued the I4tli of June, 
he said,' the moment has arrived for every 
Frenchman a\ ho h.is a he.art, to comiuer or 
jAcrish.' Tlic allied troops in Flanders were 
yet quiet in their cantonments. The Prus- 
so-S.ixon army formed the left, the Anglo- 
Belgian army tlic right. Tlic former Avas 
115,000 strong, commanded by the veteran 
Bluchcr; the latter about 80,000, com- 
mauded by the duke of Wellington. Avhosc 
iie.adqiiarters Avorc at Brussels; tliose of 
Bluchcr Avere at Namur, about sixteen 
leagues distant. 

On the i.‘>th of June the memorable 
campaign of 1815 Avas i'Ogun, by Napoleon 
driving in the advanced pi'sts of tlie Prus- 
•iUxns on Hie river Sambre ; whilst marshal 
Ncy crossed the river at Marchicnnes, re¬ 
pulsed the Prussians, and drove bark a Bel- 
Riftn brlgsd© to QiuUrC"Bn^5* In thcov^n- 
ing, at eleven o’clock, the duke of Welling¬ 
ton (Who together with the duke of 
Brunswick, and the principal omcers thep 
in Brussels,were paTiicipating m the festi¬ 
vities of a bail given by the duchess of 
Bichmond.l received a despatch from 
marshal Bluchcr, informing him thjt 
Buonaparte was on his march to Bnis- 
sels. at the head of 150,000 men. Orders 
Averc immediately issued for Msembling 
the troops. On the 16th was fought the 
battle of Llgny, in which Bluch^ was 
defeated, and forced to retreat to WaA re 
iiaving narrowly escaped being taken 
InVoifcr. On the same day the duke of 
Wellington had directed Ills wliole ^ 
ailvance on Quan-e-Bras, with the 
of succouring Bluclier, but was himself 

.ittacked by a large body of 
i.if-iiiirv before h s oaati caA-alry had join- 
;.,i In tl.e meantime the English, under 
fcir Thomas I’lct on, with the Bclgians.undei 
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the duke of Brunswick, had to sustain 
the impetuous attacks of the French, com¬ 
manded by marslial Key, who was eventu¬ 
ally repulsed, thougli with considerable 
loss. In this action fell the gallant duke 
of Brunswick, who was universally and de¬ 
servedly lameI^b>d.—The whole of the iTtli 
was employed in preparations for the event¬ 
ful battle that ensued. 

The retreat of Blurlicr's army to Wavre 
rendered it necessary for Wellington to 
make a corresponding retrograde move¬ 
ment, in order to kcej) up a communica¬ 
tion with the Prussians, and to occupy a 
position in front of tlie village of Water¬ 
loo. Confronting the position of the allies 
was a chain of heights, separated by a 
ravine, half a mile in breadth. Here Na¬ 
poleon arwyed liis forces; and having rode 
through tlie linos a)id given his last or¬ 
ders, he placed himself on the licights of 
Ilossome, whence lie had a complete view 
of the two armies. 

About a (iiiartcr before eleven o'clock 
tlie battle began by a fierce attack on the 
British division po.stcd at Uongoumont: it 
was taken and retaken several limes, the 
Kiiglisb guards liravely defending and 
evenfually remaining in possession of it. 
At the siime time tlie French kept an inces¬ 
sant cannonade against tlie whole line, and 
made repeated cliargos wltli lieavy masses 
of cuirassiers, supported by close columns 
of infantry; which, except in one Inst.incc, 
when the farm of La Ilayc Salute was 
forced, were uniformly repulsed. Charges 
and countercharges of cavalry and infantr}’ 
followed with astonishlngpcrtlnaclty. Tlie 
brave sir Thomas Picion was shot at tlie 
head of his division: a gr.and cluarge of 
British cavalry then ensued, which for a 
moment swept everything before It; but, 
assailed in its turn by masses of cuirassiers 
and Polish lanrers, it was forced back, and 
In the dcsperaie encounter sir William 
Ponsonby and other gallajit ofilccrs were 
slain. Soon after this, it is said, the duke 
felt himself so hard pressed, that he w:is 
heard to say, ‘Would to God night or 
Blucher ivould oomc!' As the shades of 
evening approached, it appeared almost 
doubtful whether the troops could much 
longer sustain the une<iual conflict; but 
at this critical inonieiit the Prussian can¬ 
non was heard on the left. Buonaparte 
immediately despatched a force to hold 
them in clieck ; while lie brought forward 
the Imperial guards, sustained by tlie best 
regiments of horse and foot, amid shouts 
of Vice rempcrcur, and tiourislies of mar¬ 
tial music. At this moment, tlie duke of 
Wellington brought fonvard liis whole line 
of infantry supported by the cavalry and 
artillery, and promptly ordered his men to 
‘chargel’ This was so unexi>ertcd by 
the enemy, and so admirably performed by 
the British troops, that the French lied as 
tliough the whole army were panic-stricken. 
Napoleon, perceiving the recoil of his co¬ 
lumns on all sides, exclaimed, ' It Is all 
over,’and retreated with all possible sj'ccd. 
The French left the fleUl in the utmost 
confusion and dismay, abandoning above 
oae hundred and fifty pieces of camion. 


They were pursued by the victors till long 
after dark, when the British, exliaustcd bj 
, fatigue, halted ; the Pnissiaiis, therefore, 
' continued the jmrsuit, and notiiiiig could 
be more complete tlian the discomfiture of 
the routed army : not more than 40,000 
men, partly without arms, and carrying 
with them only twenty-seven pieces out of 
their numerous artillery, made tlieir re¬ 
treat through Charleroi. The loss of tlie 
allies was great; tliat of the British and 
Hanoverians alone amounted to 13,000. 
Two generals and four colonels were among 
the killed ; nine generals and five colonels 
were wounded : among them was lord Ux¬ 
bridge, who liad fouglit gallantly, and was 
wounded by almost the last shot that was 
fired by the enemy. Such is the general, 
though necessarily meagre, outline of the 
ever-mcmorable battle of Waterloo; evinc¬ 
ing one of the noblest proofs upon record 
of British valour, and of the talents of a 
great national commander. 

Buonaparte returned to Paris, In the 
gloominess of despair, and admitted that 
his army was no more. The partisans of 
Louis looked forward to the restoration of 
the Bourbons; another party desired a 
republic; while the Buonapanists showed 
their anxiety to receive Napoleon's abdi¬ 
cation, and to make Maria Louisa empress- 
regent during her son's minority. Mean¬ 
while the representatives of the nation 
declared their sittings permanent; and 
some of the members having Ixildly as¬ 
serted, that the uncondiiionaJ abdication 
of Buonajiarte could alone save the state, 
the declanitiou was received witli appl.iuse, 
and the fallen emperor was persu.adod once 
more to descend from liis usurped throne. 

A commission was appointed to repair 
to the allied armies with proposals oi 
peace, but the victors had formed a reso 
lution not to treat but under the walls 
of Paris. The duke of Wellington tlien 
addressed a proclamation to the French 
' people, stating that he had entered the c<iun- 
try not as an enemy, except to the usurper, 
with whom there could be neiilier pe.ice 
nor truce, but to cnalilc tlicm to throw 
off the yoke by wliich tliey were op[»resscd 
Wellington and Blurber continued theii 
march to Pans with little opposition, and 
on the 30lh It was invested. The heights 
about the city were strongly fortified, and 
it was defended by oO.oob troops of the 
line, besides national guards and volun¬ 
teers, On the 3rd of July, marshal Da- 
voust, the French commander, concluded 
a conveiitloi) with the generals-in-chief of 
the allied armies, who stipulated that 
Paris sliould be cvacuatetl in three days 
by the French tr<»ops; all the fortified posts 
and barriers given up; and no Individual 
prosecuttHl for bis I'olitical opinion or con¬ 
duct. The provisional government now 
retired; and on the 6tli Louis ni.ade his 
public entr>- into Paris, where be was hailed 
by his fickle subjects with cries of Vive It 
roi! The military, however, though beaten 
into submission, were still stubborn; and 
it required smiio time and aihlicss to make 
them acknowledge Uio sovereignty ti the 
Bourbons. 
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Buonaparte Jn the meantime had reached 
the port of Bochefort In safety, from whence 
ho anxiously hoped to escape to America; 
hut flnding (t Impossible to etude the Drl* 
tish cruisers, lie went on board the Belle- 
rophon, one of the ressels blockading the 
coast, and surrendered himself to captain 
ilaltland. Prior to this, lie liad sought to 
stipulate for a free passage, or to surrender 
on roiiditinii of being allowed to reside In 
England, in honourable exile; but neither 
proposal could be listened to: the allied 
powers, aware of hts restless and intri¬ 
guing disposition, had determined upon the 
island of St. Helena as his future resi¬ 
dence, and that tiiero he should be kept 
under the strictest guard. The Bellero- 
phon proceeded to Tcjrbay: Napoleon w.as 
transferred to the Northumberland, com- 
luaudcd by admiral sir G. Cockburn, and, 
attended by some of his most attached 
friends and domestics, he in due course 
reached his ultimate destination; but not 
without violently protesting against tlio 
Inju8tlc<* of his banishment, after having 
thrown himself upon the hospitality of the 
British nation. 

Murat, the brother-in-law of Napoleon, 
having joined tlje allies when he found tlie 
career of his friend and patron growing to 
a close, rejoined him again on Ills return 
from Elba; but having been drivem from 
the throne of Naples, he joined a bund 
of desperadoes, and landed in Calabria; 
where, being speedily overcome and taken, 
he was instantly shot. Marshal Noy (who 
had promised Louis to bring Napoleon, 

‘ like a wild beast in a cage to Paris') and 
colonel Lahedoycre, sulfercd for their 
treachery ; hut Lavalcttc, who was sen¬ 
tenced to the same fate, escaped from pri¬ 
son, disguised In his wife’s clothes; and 
by the assistance of sir llobcrt Wilson, 
Mr. Ilutrhlnson, and Mr. Bruce, got out of 
the country undiscovered. 

A congress was licld at Vienna, and seve¬ 
ral treaties between the allied powers and 
France wi*rc llnally adjusted (Nov. 20). 
The additions made to the French terri¬ 
tory )>y the tro.aty of 1814 were now res¬ 
cinded : seventeen of the frontier fortlflod 
towns and cities of France were to he gar¬ 
risoned by the allies for nve years; 150,ooo 
troops. i'*) army of occupation, under 
the duke of Wellington, were to be main¬ 
tained for the same space J)f time; and a 
sum of 900 , 000,000 fr.aikcs was to be paid as 
an indemnity to the allies. It was further 
agreed, that all the works of art which had 
hcen plundered l>y the French from other 
countries should be restored. Thms the 
ma-ster-plcces of artdeposited In the gallery 
of llic Louvre (the Venus de Mcdicls, the 
Apollo Belvldcre, &c, kc.) were reclaimed 
by lliclp respective owners—an act of stem 
Justice, but one which excited the utmost 
Indigimtlon among the Parisians. 

in order to secure the peace of Germany, 
All net of confederation was concluded be¬ 
tween Its respective rulers ; every member 
nf which wa.s free to form what alliances 
ho iileased, jirovlded they were such as 
c<iuld not prove injurious to the general 
safety; and in case of one i)rjnce being 


attacked, all the rest were bound to arm Id 
his defence. Thus ended this long and 
sanguinary warfare; the events of which 
were so rapid and appalling, and their 
consequences so mighty and unlooked-for, 
that future ages will be tempted to doubt 
the evidence of facts, and to believe that 
the history of the nineteenth century is 
intenvoven with and embellished by the 
splendour of Action. 

A.D. 1816.—It has been justly observed, 
that It was only after the storm had sub¬ 
sided that England became sensible of the 
wounds received In her late tremendous 
struggle. One of the Qrst results of peace 
w*as an enormous dlmiuution in the war 
expenditure of the government. During 
the last five years of the war, the public 
expenditure averaged 108,720,0001. During 
the first five years of peace it averaged 
64,660,0001. Peace thus c.auscd an immediate 
reduction of nearly fifty millions in the 
amount of money expended by government 
in the support of domestic industry. Tran¬ 
sitions, whether from peace to war or war 
to peace, invariably produce derangements. 
If not aggregate loss, in the economical 
relations of the community. In the first, 
there Is the abandonment of various pro¬ 
jects of improvement, as roads, canals, 
bridges, and buildings; and of undertakings 
in commerce, agriculture, and manufac¬ 
tures, that depend on a low rate of interest, 
and modcrite price of labour: in the last, 
arc the derangements just referred to, of 
soldiers and seamen discharged, foreign 
colonics relinquished, manufactures, suited 
to a state of war, suspended, workmen and 
capital put nut of employment, and the 
public loaded with enormous debts, and the 
maintenance of reduced placemen, and 
naval and military sujnimumeraries. In 
times of industrial prosperity the masses 
take little interest in public affairs ; their 
differences are with their employers. En¬ 
couraged by the demand for labour, they 
seek by combination to ex tort higher wages. 
The struggle continues till high prices and 
overstocked markets produce a njerc.antile 
revulsion; then workmen are discharged, 
wages lowered, and masters recover their 
ascendency. It is in this stage of depres 
Sion tliat workmuu begin to listen to repre- 
6cntatl«ms of public grievances. TVhlle 
the popular excitement lasts the property- 
classes keep aloof, having no wish to 
countenance opinions incompatible with 
their present Immunities; and the aristo¬ 
cratic politicians of all parties either com¬ 
bine against the common enemy, or suspend 
the agitation of their mutual differences. 
This was the state of the country in 1816: 
in tbo metropolis and in the northern coun¬ 
ties there were vast assemblages of people 
in the open air, but they were unattended 
by the rich and influential. Working men 
called the mectlugs. drew up resoIiHIons, 
and made speeches, setting forth the 
evils of non-representation, of long wars, 
of the pressure of taxes levied, on the in¬ 
dustrious, to be squandered in extrava^nt 
salaries, sinecures, and unmerited ponslous 
—for all which the remedy prescrib^ was 
a UADiCAli RUt’OftM of the house of com 
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of universal suffrage, 
wiiiua! parliaments, and vole by ballot. 

At tlie comnienccinont of rho session 
ministers were defeated in attempting to 
continue the property tax for one year 
longer ; and cliagrlned at this result, they 
abandoned tUe war doty on malt, tliereby 
relinquishing a tax that would have pro¬ 
duced 2,000,OOC/. The Bank restriction bill 
was extended for two years longer: and 
another Ineffectual attempt was made in 
favour of the Roman catholic claims. 

The house was now informed, by a mes¬ 
sage from the prince regent, that a matri¬ 
monial alliance was about to take place 
between his daugbier and prince l/copold 
of Saxe Cobourg: upon which parliament 
voted an annual provision of CO.OOOl. for 
supporting a suitable establishment; and 
in the event of tlie decease of tlie princess, 
50,0001. per annmn was secured to his royal 
highness for life. The nuptials were solem¬ 
nised with becoming splendour on the 2 nd 
of May, at Carlton-lnmse. 

Tlie event that next demands notice was 
one which i»Iaccd tlic glory of the British 
nation In a consplcttons light. The Alge¬ 
rines and tlielr neighbours, the Tunisians, 
had long been in tlie liabit of committing 
the vilest atrocities on the subjects of every 
Cliristlan power that happened to fall into 
their hands. Repeated remonstrances had 
been made, without procuring any redress: 
and it was now determined on, that this 
horde of pirates should either accede to 
certain proposals, or suffer for so long and 
so barbarously defying the laws of civilised 
nations. Accordingly In the spring, lord 
Exmonth was sent \vlth a fleet to the states 
of Barbary, to conclude a treaty of peace 
between them and the kings of Naples and 
Sardinia ; to aholish Christian slavery ; and 
to obtain from them a promise to respect 
the flag of the Ionian islands, which had 
lately become an Indei'cndent countrj’. The 
beys of Tunis and Tripoli acceded to all 
these demands ; but the dey of Algiers de¬ 
murred, as far as regarded the abolition of 
slavery. Shortly after, notwithstanding this 
treaty, a considerable number of unarmed 
Christians, who had landed at Bona, having 
been massacred by the Mahometans, lord 
Exmouth retnrned, and commenced a fy- 
rious bombardment of the city of Algiers, 
which lasted six honrs; the contest was 
severe : eight hundred of the assailants fell 
In the action, and the British ships suffered 
considerably; but the gallant admiral had 
the satisfaction <yf demolishing the Algerine 
batteries, and destrojing their shipping, 
arsenal, and magazine ; while the dey was 
forced to agree tothcabolitron of Christian 
slavery, ond to the relc.ase of all Christian 
slaves within his dominions. 

The distresses of both the labouring and 
manufacturing classes, from the causes al¬ 
ready mentioned, and the high price of pro¬ 
visions, at length producedseriems distnr1>- 
ancos In variems parts of England. The 
malcontents In the eastern counties broke 
out into open violence, and were not sup¬ 
pressed without tlie assistance of the niili- 
tar)-. In London similar attempts were 
made. Mr. Hunt, a popular demagogue, had 






on the 15th of November convened 


pulilic meeting to draw up 

a petition to the regent. ®ii‘-iye 2nd ol 
December another meeting was Called to 
receive the answer to their petition. While 
This meeting was awaiting tlie arrival of 
Mr. Hunt, a band of desperadoes appeared 
on the ground with a tri-colourcd Hag and 
other banners, headed by a young man 
named Watson, who, after n>ing violent 
ianguagefrom a waggon, proceeded towards 
the city, accompanied by a vast crowd of 
the assembled populace. Ou arriving at 
Snow-hill, they plundered the sliop of Mr. 
Beckwith, a gunsmith, and a person of the 
name of Rlatt, who remonstrated against 
the outrageous proceeding, was shot at and 
severely wounded by young Watson. TJiey 
then hurried on towards the Royal-ex¬ 
change, wlierc tliey were met by a large 
body of tlie police, beaded by the lord- 
mayor Wood, who ordered the gates to lie 
shut, and seized several who had arms. 
Tlie mob plutnUTed s<iiitc more gun-smiths’ 
shops 111 the Minories; but tlic military 
comlngto the aid of the civil power, seve¬ 
ral of the rlotiTS were api>rehonded, and 
Che remainder dispersed. One, named Cash- 
man, suffered capital punishment, but the 
ringleader (Watson) contrived to effect his 
escape to America, altbough a largo reward 
was offered for bis apprehension. 

A.D. 1817.—Public meetitigs, convened, 
attended, and conducted almost exclusively 
by the working classes, marked the close of 
the previous year, and ushered in the pre¬ 
sent. Men who appeared In the garb of 
poverty addressed large assemblies of the 
people on political subjects which were 
probably ill understood by them. In conse¬ 
quence of these appearances of disaffection, 
bills were passed for suspending the habeas 
corpus act, and for preventing seditious 
meetings; spies were encouraged, the po¬ 
pular discontent aggravated, and the igno¬ 
rant sometimes seduced into the commis¬ 
sion of CTlnies, the nature of which tiiey 
scarcely understood, though the penalty 
was b.inishnient or death. 

In the regent’s speecli at the opening of 
parliament, reference wa-i ma»le to the po¬ 
pular discontents, wliich he ascribed to the 
efforts of designing persons to mislead tlie 
people. On his return tlirough St. James's- 
park Jin iniinensc niob had assembled, who 
saluted him with groans and hisses; and as 
he passed the back of Carlion-liouse, the 
glass of the r»)yal carriage was perforated 
either by a stone, or the bHlI from an air- 
gun. To meet tliepnbMcexigencies. bisroyal 
highness soon after snrrcmlered so.noof. per 
annum of his income. Tliis example was 
followed by the inar<'rhis t'ainden, who pa¬ 
triotically gave up the fees of tlie teller- 
ship of the exchequer, valiietl at 13,O)0f 
per annum, reserring only the salary of 
2,700/. He had no imitators; but tboueh 
bis generous example was not followed, the 
deed shall not be wholly oblitcnitod from 
his country’s annals. 

A melancholy event now occurred which 
diffused a glo<nu over tlie whole nation. 
The princess Charlotte, danghter of the 
regent and consort of Prince Leopold, 
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expired on thcdtli of Novemljor.nfter having 
given birth to a dead child. The untimely 
fate of this amiable and well-beloved prin¬ 
cess caused a regret as Intensely felt os it 
was univers.'illy expressed. 

There Is little else of a domestic nature 
to record this year, if we except the three 
days’ trials of Willl.am Hone, the parodist, 
who was arraigned upon a criminal infor¬ 
mation, a.s a profane libeller of parts of the 
liturgy. He was tried by lord Ellenborough 
and Mr. Justice Abb<*tt, ajjd having con¬ 
ducted his dcfenco with unusual ingenuity 
and perseverance, he not only came olf 
victor, but actually pocketed the sum of 
3,000i., the amount of a public subscription, 
raised to remunerate him for having under¬ 
gone the perils of a government prosecu¬ 
tion, or as a reward for the laudable Inten¬ 
tion of bringing into contempt both church 
and state! 

A.D. ISIA—The parliamentary sK?sslon 
was opened by commission. The habeas 
corima act was restored, atid a bill of 
Indeniiilty passed to screen ministers and 
otlier.H from the legal pcn.altles they might 
have Incurred through the abuse of their 
power during tiie time of its sns|ionsloii. 
At the same time meetings were held in 
nearly every popuhiustiiWn throughout the 
country, for the purpose of petitioning for 
parliamentary reform. When the sessions 
cioseil on the loth of .lune, tlie parliament 
was dlssolveil, and writs Issued for new 
elections. All the miiiisrcrlnl candidates in 
the city of Ltnidon were thrown out; .arnl 
sir Samuel Roinlllyaifd sir Knuicis Burdett 
were returned for Westminster : hut In tl>c 
country the elections passed olf <mlctly, 
and little clinngo was produced in the par¬ 
liamentary' majority of ministers. 

Oucen Charlotte, whohadIwen sometime 
indisposed, expired at Kew, in the 75th year 
of her age, and the 58tli of her marriage 
with the king. She possessed no exterior 
traces, neither was site noted for liberality 
of sentiment; but it Isnosmail thing to say 
tiiat, o^vlng to her exemplary conduct, the 
I'oiirt of England was precmincut for Its 
strict decorum. 

The year Ih 18 was fertile In royal mar- 
ringi'S : the pritircss Ellr.alietli was married 
to tlie prince of Hesse Homberg; the dute 
of Clarence to tlie princess t)f Mclnengen: 
the duke of Kent ti) the princess dowager 
l.cinengeti, sister to prince l.uopold; ami 
liie duke of Uambrldgc to the princess of 
Hesse C'assel. 

The British army rotnrnrd from Trance, 
whl<'h they liad lately oca'iijiied, according 
to the stliuilailons of the treaty at the rcs- 
toraihm «)f Louis XVHI. Towardsihe close 
of the ye.ar, the expedition which liad been 
sent out to explore the arctic regions also 
returned to England, ljut without nccoin- 
plishliig their object, the progress of tlie 
vessels liavlng been iinpe«led by the Ice. 

A.i>. l«19.—The country was still preg¬ 
nant with disaffection; and the doctrine of 
Biiiiual parllaiiients and universal sulfragc 
was advocated by the demagogues of the 
d^y, as the only remedy for all the evils 
anslng from wliat they termed the venality 
of g(>verjitnent, and a corrupt .state of tlie 


representation. At length, the numerous 
meetings of the populace in the open air 
assumed a very serious aspect; one of 
which, from its being attended with fatal 
consequences, and having given rise to 
much subsequent discussion, it Is neces¬ 
sary to describe. This was the'Manches¬ 
ter Reform Meeting.’ It was originally con¬ 
vened for the choice of a parliamentary re¬ 
presentative, .and had been fixed to tadte 
place on the 9th of August; but, In conse¬ 
quence of a spirited notice put forth by the 
magistrates, declaring that the Intended 
meeting was illegal, it was postponed, and 
hopes were entertained tlmt it would ulti¬ 
mately have been abandoned. However, 
new placards were issued for the 16 th, and 
‘parliamentary reform* was substituted 
for the original object. A i»leco of ground 
called St. Pcter's-lteld was the spot chosen, 
for this memoraide exhibition ; and hitlier 
large bodies of men, arrayed in regular or¬ 
der, continued to march during the whole 
of tlie morning, the neighbouring towns 
and villages pouring out their multitudes 
for tlic purpose of combination in this focus 
of radical discontent. Each party had its 
banner, with some motto thereon inscribed, 
characteristic of the grand object they had 
in view—mottoes which lutvo since become 
familiar even to cars polite—such as'No 
Corn Laws,’ ‘Annual Parliaments,’ ‘ Voto 
hy Ballot,’ ‘ Lllierty or Ue.ath,’ &c. Nay, 
such was the enthusiasm of the hour, 
tliat among them were seen two clubs 
of ‘female reformers,’ their white flags 
floating in the breeze. At the time Mr. 
Hunt took the chair, not less than 50,000 
persons—men, women, and children—had 
assembled; and while he was addressing 
the crowd, a body of the Manchester yeo¬ 
manry-cavalry cainc In sight, and directly 
galloping u]) to tlic hustitig.s, seized the 
orator, together witli Ills companions and 
their banners. A dreadful scene of terror 
aud confusion ensued, numbers being 
trampled under the liorscs’ feet, or cut down. 
Six persons were killed, and about a hun¬ 
dred were said to be wounded ; l)ut die ac¬ 
counts which were pulilishcd of this unfor¬ 
tunate transaction differed so inatcrlaliy 
tliat wc aro unalilc to state the exact num¬ 
ber with any degree of ceri.ainty. Coroners' 
inquests were held on the dead bodies ; hut 
the verdicts of the juries led to no judici.al 
proceeding ; truebills.howevcr,were found 
ag.ainst Hunt. Moorliouse, Johnson, and 
seven others, for a conspiracy to overluru 
the government, but at the same time tliey 
were admitted to ball. 

I’nbllc meetings were now held in all the 
prliiclp.al towns in the kingdom, and ad¬ 
dresses wore presented to the regent and tlie 
p.arllament, condemnatory of the civil and 
military authorities at Manchester; which 
Wire mot by counter-addresses, catling for 
I the repression of sedition, &c. At the 
I opening of parliament in November, tlie 
sui.ject underwent a thorough discussion; 
.and amendments to the address were moved 
in botli houses, characterising tlic Man¬ 
chester proceedings as Illegal and uncon- 
sHtullonnl: they wore, however, negatived 
by overwhelming majorities. At the same 
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lime strong measures were resorted to for 
preventing tlie occurrence of similar disf»r- 
ders, bypassing certain preventive and pro¬ 
hibitory arts of parliament, afterwards fa¬ 
miliarly known ns the *sli acts.’ These, 
though decidedly coercive, seemed called 
for by thestateof the country,and received 
the ready sanction of the legislature. 

On the 2.3rd of Januarj’, 1S20, died at 
SIdmouih, In his 53rd year, prince Edward, 
duke of Kent; leaving a widow, and one 
child, the princess Victoria, then only eight 
months old. Scarcely had the news of the 
duke's decease reached the more distant 
parts of Great Britain, before the deatli- 
knelt of his veneral)le father, George III., 
w.as lieard, The bodily health of his majesty 
had of late been fust declining, and on the 
29i)i of January he expired. Some lucid 
Intervals, though they were few and 
evanescent, had occasionally hcoii noticed 
during the time he laboured under his 
distressing malady; but he had long been 
Gttally blind, and latterly deafness was 
added to hisothcranuctions. The kingwns 
In the 82nd year of his age, and tlic 60 th 
of his reign ; leaving si.x sons and four 
daughters living at the time of liis de¬ 
cease. His remains were lnterie<l in the 
royal vault at Windsor; l>ut ho had long 
been, as it were, dead to tlie w<)rld. He 
left a name unsullied by any particular 
vice; and Ills memor>' will be lionoureil ity 
posterity for tlm goodness of liis licart, for 
his piety, clemency, and fortitude. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

The Iteign of Geoug e IV. 

A. p. 1820.— George tub fourth, eldest 
son of tlie late venerable monarch, who had 
exercised sovereign power as regent during 
his royal father’s menial Incapacity, was 
Immediately proclaimed king ; and the new 
reign commenced without auy e.xpectation 
of ofllcial changes. At the very niomeiitof 
his accession, and for some time before, a 
most atrocious conspiracy existed, having 
for its ol)jcct ilicassassination of the whole 
of ills majesty's ministers. The sanguinary 
Intentions of the conspirators, tliough llieir 
plans were cnide and tiieir means despic¬ 
able, render a detail of tbeirplansTiecessary. 

Several wretched persons, headed by 
Artliur Thistlewood—a man who had for¬ 
merly been a lieutenant (n the army, but, 
wlio liad subso<|uenily suffered lino and 
Imprisonment for challenging lord Sid- 
mouth to 'flglit a duel, and was now re¬ 
duced to Indigence—hired .a stai)le in Cn- 
to-stroet, Edgware-road, for the express 
purpose of assembling there and consult¬ 
ing on the best plan of rutting tlic de¬ 
sign into execution. The time chosen for 
the commission of the bloody deed was on 
occasion of a cabinet dinner at lord 
Harrowby’s, in Grosveiior-sciuarc; when 
they Intended to proceed in a body to his 
lordship’s house armed, aud, li.avinggained 
admission by stratagem, to murder all tlie 
company present. Acting on previous in¬ 
formation from one of tbe c*inspirators,wh<i 
had associated with them for tlie imi pose 
af their betrayal, ilr. Biriiic, a now-street 


magistrate, with twelve of tlie patrol, went 
to Cato-street, and tliere, in a hay-loft, tliey 
found the conspinitnrs assembled. The 
entrance was by a ladder, which some of 
the police odlcers ascended,and on thedoor 
being opened, twenty-flve or thirty men 
appeared armed. A desperate struggle en¬ 
sued in tiic dark, the lights having been 
extinguished, and Smithers, one of the po¬ 
lice, was run through the body by Thistle- 
wood r mcaniiinc, a company of the foot 
guards, commanded by cai'tain Fitzcla- 
rence, arrived at the jilace of rendezvous, 
wliich they surrounded, and succceiled in 
capturing nine of the desperadoes. Tiilstle- 
wood and the rest escaiicd ; but he was af¬ 
terwards taken in an obscure lodging at 
Finsburj’, while in bed. TItey were all 
found guilty; and five of tliem, namely, 
Thistlewood, Ings, Brunt, Titid.and David¬ 
son, were hanged and then decajiitated at 
the Old Bailey; the other live Inul their 
setitcnccs commuted for transportation. 
—About the same time llio trial of Henry 
Hunt and otliors to<»k' place at York, for 
their conduct at Manchester on tlie 10 th of 
August; when Hunt w.as sentenced to lie 
Imprisoned in Ilcliester gaol for two years 
and six months, and Healy, Jolinsnn, ami 
Bamford to one year's in)|»risonmcnt in 
: Lincoln gaol. 

! The country had been in a very unsettled 
state ill consequence of the foregoing pro- 
coed ings: but they wcroeitliep lostsiglitof, 
or treated as matters of little importance, 
when comj>ared with the extraordinary 
scene that speedily followed : we mean the 
trial of queen Caroline. Her majesty had 
been six years absent from England, and 
for the last twenty-three years shehad lieen 
separated from herhusband. She had been 
charged with connubial iiiflilclity, and a 
rigid Investigation into her conduct had 
taken place; l>ut though tlie charge of 
criminality was not cstabli.aiied, slio was 
visited with a persecution that rendered 
her life a burden. Neglected and insulted, 
she sought for recreation and repose in 
foreign travel ; and during her absence 
rumour ^as busy .at home in attrlbutim? 
to her illicit amours of the most degrading 
kind. To elicit evidence and investigate 
the truth of these reports, a commission 
had been appointed, under the direction of 
sir John Leach, who proceeded for that 
purpose to tlie continent: and the result of 

hisenquiries was, th.at the Engllslitninisters 

abr(»ad were not to give the princess. In 
their ofllcial character, any public rec<ignl- 
tion, or pay her the respect due to her 
c.xalted station. 

On tlie death of George III. the first 
step taken to degrade her was the omission 
of her name in tlie liturgy': hm she w;i« 
now queen of England ; and notwithstaml- 
lug .an annuity of oO.ooof. per aniuiin was 
offered oti condition of lierpennanently re¬ 
siding abroad, and not assuming, in tbe 
event of the demise of the crown, the title 
of queen, slie indignantly rejected the pro¬ 
posal, challenged tlic fullest enquiry into 
her conduct, and returned to England on 
tlieetli of June, with a full deicrinlnatlou 
to f.acc her enemies. 
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Tbo charges against the queen being re¬ 
solutely persisted In by her accusers, and 
her guilt as pertinaciously denied by her 
defenders, all attempts at reconciliation 
failed : and a secret committee of tlic house 
of Lords proceeded to examine the inculpa¬ 
tory documents contained in the 'green 
bag.' On the 5th of July lord Liverpool 
presented a bill of pains and penalties 
against the queen, on the ground of her 
adulterous Intercourse with Dergaml, and 
providing that her majesty be degraded 
from her rank and title, and her marriage 
with the king dissolved. The queen pro¬ 
tested against these proceedings at every 
step, and was occasionally present during 
the examination of witnesses. Meanwhile 
the excitement throughout the country was 
of the most intense description. Guilty or 
not guilty, the public sympathised with her 
as a woman who had been sitbject to a sys- 
tetnatic persecution for a quarter of a cen- 
, tiiry, carried on by a man who was as re¬ 
lentless as he was licentious. During all 
this time, addresses and processions in 
honour of the queen kept the metropolis 
in such a ferment that its mechanics and 
artisans appeared as If engaged In a national 
saturnalia. Sir Robert (ilfford the attorney- 
general, assisted by the solicitor-general, 
condneted the prosecution ; Mr. Brougliam, 
Mr. Denman, and Dr. Lushingtoii, the de¬ 
fence. The judicial part of the proceedings 
having at length been brought to a close, 
the lords met on the 2nd of November, to 
discuss the second reading of tlis bill of 
degradation. Some declared their convic¬ 
tion of the queen's guilt; others as confi¬ 
dently asserted her Innocence ; while seve¬ 
ral denied both the justice and expediency 
of tlio bill, and would not consent to brand 
with everl;istlng infamy a memlicr of the 
house of Brunswick. Upon a division for a 
second reading there was a majority of 28. 
Some wore in favour of degradation, but 
not divorce. Upon the third reading of 
the bill, on the loth, ttic luinisterlal ma¬ 
jority was reduced to 9; u1icn lord Liver- 
* pool Immediately announced the intention 
of government to aband<»n the furtherpro- 
secutlon of this extraordinary proceeding. 
On Hie 23rd the parllatnent was suddenly 
prorogued; and oti the 29th, the queen, 
atiejided by a r-av-ilc.-idc of gentlcme>» on 
horseback, went in state to St. I’aul's to 
return thanks for her happy deliverance. 

A.n. 1821.—On opening the parliamentary 
SCfisloii, his mnjosty rneiilloried the <nieen 
by name, and recommended to theliouseof 
commons a provision for her maintcti.aiico. 
At first she declined to accept any pecu¬ 
niary allowance until her name was In¬ 
serted In thelltnrgy : tuit she subsequently 
nUered lier deicrrMiiiaHon, and an annuity 
of .’> 0 , 000 /. was settled upon her. 

During this session the subject of par¬ 
liamentary reform excited much Interest; 
tho borough of GnMnpound was disfran¬ 
chised for Its corruittioii ; and the neces¬ 
sity of e<*onoiny and retrenchment In all 
tho departments of government was rc- 
[.♦•ateilly brought forward and urged by Mr. 
Numo, whose persevering exposition of the 
large Hums that were uselessly swallowed 


up in salaries and sinecures made a great 
Impression on the public; and though none 
of his motions were carried, tho attention 
of ministers was thereby directed to the 
gradual diminution of the enormous ex¬ 
pense Incurred in the different public 
oillces, wherever it could be done without 
detriment to the public service. 

The anticipated coronation was now tho 
all-absorbing topic. The queen having, by 
memorial to the king, claimed a right to bo 
crowned, her counsel were beard in support 
of her claim, and the attorney and solici¬ 
tor-general against It. The lords of the 
council, having given the subject a long 
deliberittiou, decided that queens-consort 
were not entitled to the honour—a decision 
which the king icus plenseii to approve. 
The I9tli of July was the day appointed 
for the ceremony, preparations for which 
had long been making ; and nothing more 
m.agtiificcnt can be Imagined than the ap- 
peanince of Westminster-abbey and West- 
minstcr-liall. It had been currently re¬ 
ported that the queen would he present as 
a spectator of tlie scene; and so it proved : 
but no preparation had been made for her 
reception, and, not liaving an admission- 
ticket, slic had to bear tbo indignity of a 
refus.al, and w.as obliged to retire! The 
king arrived at ten, and the procession 
Immediately moved from the hall towards 
the abbey, his in.ajesty walking under a 
canopy of cloth of gold supported by the 
barons of the cinque-ports, among whom 
was Mr. Brougham, the queen's legal ad¬ 
viser and leading counsell Tlic ancient 
solemnity of the coronation in Wostrnin- 
ster-abbey occupied aixmt five hours; and 
when thekitig reentered the hall, with tbo 
crown on his head, he was received with 
enthusiastic cheers. The expenses of the 
coronation amounted to 238.000/. 

The queen died August tlic 7th, aged 
52; leaving the world, as she herself de¬ 
clared, without regret. Her body lay in state 
at Bnndenburg-liouse, her villa near Uam- 
mersniith ; and, on tiie 19t]i, it was con¬ 
veyed through London, on its way to 
Harwich, the I'ort of embarkation for Its 
Ilnal resting place at Brunswick. But, as 
tbougli indignities and tumults were to 
follow her to the grave, a fractis took place 
between the populace and the military who 
ftirmed the escort. Countless multitudes 
had assembled to join In the procession: 
and when it was discovered that a circuitous 
route had been prescribed for the funeral 
train, in order to avoid lasslng through 
the streets of the mctropdls, tlieindigna¬ 
tion of the people knew no bounds, and in 
an affray with the guards tw-o lives were 
lost. By obstructing and barricading the 
street.s. however, the people at length suc¬ 
ceeded In forcing the procession tlirough 
the city, and tl«e royal corpse was hurried 
Avith indecent haste to the place of embar¬ 
kation. on the 2«h of August the remains 
of the queen reached Brunswick, and were 
deposited In the family vault of her ances¬ 
tors. , 

At the time of the queen’s death, his 
majesty was making a visit to Ireland, 
wliiiher he l»ad gone with the lau'bble but 
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fallacious hope that Ills presence would 
allay the factious spirit of his Irish sul>- 
iects. On returning from Ireland, his ma¬ 
jesty-expressed his intention of visiting 
Hanover. Having appointed lords-justlces 
to administer the government during his 
absence, he embarked at Ramsgate and 
landed at Calais, September the 2-iih; en¬ 
tered his German dominions Octobei the 
5th: and on the llth made his public 
entrance into the capital, drawn by eiglit 
milk-white horses. Public rejoicings and 
festivals attended his sojourn; and, having 
laid aside the title of elector for that of 
king, he gratified his loyal subjects with 
the sight of another coronation, though on 
a less superl) scale. On the 8th of the fol¬ 
lowing month his majesty was again domi¬ 
ciled in Carlton-palace. 

We shall now turn for a moment to notice 
some events of importance, though not 
connected with the domestic history of 
Great Britain. The first is the death of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, who died of cancer 
in the stomach, aged 51. The disease was 
constitutional, but it had probably Ijckmi 
accelerated by mental agitation and the 
tropical climate of St. Helena. Those 
who wish to know the character of this 
extraordinary man must read It in his 
actions, under the various and varj’ing as¬ 
pects of his fortune. His aim was to aston¬ 
ish and aggrandise: to uphold or trample 
upon right and justice, as l>c$t suited the 
object he had in view. Before his love of 
universal domination every other passion 
and principle was made to give way; reli¬ 
gion, honour, truth—all were sacrificed to 
personal ambition. In his will he expressed 
a wish that ‘ his ashes might repose on the 
banks of the Seine, in tlie midst of the 
French people, whom he loved so well.' 
That wish has sineg been gratified by a 
Bourbon I 

In Spain, Portugal, and Naples, a sort (>f 
rcvolntlonaiy’ crisis had coninienced. En¬ 
couraged by the discontents of the middle 
ranks, the troops, under the Influence of 
lUcgot and otijcr gallant officers, succeeded 
in making Ferdinand swear fidelity to the 
constitution of 1812. Similar conduct was 
pursued by the people of Portugal, whose 
declared objects were the establishment of 
a constitutional monarchy. And in Naples 
the popular mind took the same direction, 
ind effected the same object. 

A.i). 1822.—Tlie year 1822, though not 
marked by any great event, foreign or 
domestic, was one of much interest as re¬ 
garded the number of important questions 
discussed in parliament. Among the lead¬ 
ing subjects of debate were agricultural 
distress in England, arising from a super¬ 
abundant supply and consequent low prices, 
and the scarcity and distress In Ireland, 
which, from the prevalence of agrarian out¬ 
rage and other causes, amounted to posi¬ 
tive famine. Some changes during January 
look place in thccabinet; mlnistershavimr 
strengthened Uiem&elves by a union with 
the Grenville party; and lord Sldmonth re¬ 
tired from his office of home secretary, to 
make room for Mr. Peel. 

On the 5th of February the king opened 


parliament, and took the occasion to ei 
press his regret that his visit to Ireland 
liad failed to produce tranquillity. He alsft 
admitted that agriculture had to contend 
with unexpected difficulties, but conera- 
tul.ated tlie house on tlic prosperity wliich 
attended the manufactures and commerce 
of the country. 

The state of Ireland did indeed demand 
the most serious attention of the legisla¬ 
ture. On one hand, coerrive measures were 
nere.ssary to repress the wild disorder that 
reigned througlmut the Island; for owing 
to tlie daring nocfnnial bands of White- 
boys, &c., neither life nor property was .safe. 
On the other hand, so universal was the 
failure of tlie potato crop, that the price 
was quadrupled, and the peasantry of the 
south were in a state of actual starvation. 
To meet the former evil, it was found 
necessary to suspend the habeas con>us 
act, and to renew the insurrection act. To 
alleviate tlie latter, a committee was fornieil 
in Lomlon, and corresponding conimHtees 
in difTereiit parts of the country. Briiisli 
sympathy was no sooner appealed to than 
it was answered with zealous alacrity; and 
such was the benevolence of individuals, 
that large funds were speedily at theirdis- 
posal: so that before the close of the year 
the subscriptions raised In Great Britain for 
the relief of the distressed Irish amoutned 
to 3.'>o,ooof.; parliament made a grant of 
300,0001. more; and in Ireland the local suli- 
scripttnns amounted to I'lO.ooo/.; making 
altogether a grand total of 800 , 00 ol. 

From the beginning of tlie year to tlie 
end of the session in August, the houses of 
parliament were almost incessantly occu¬ 
pied on questions of the highest import¬ 
ance ; agricultural di.«tress, for wliich vari¬ 
ous remedial measures were |>roposcd ; lord 
John Russell's plan fora i»arliaincntary re¬ 
form ; Mr. Vansittart's sclieme for relieving 
the immediate pressure of wliat was called 
tho ‘dead weightthe currency question, 
wliich referred to llic increased value of 
money caused by Mr. Peel’s act i^f laio, for 
the resumption of cas)i-i>ayments; the im¬ 
provement of tlie navigation laws, <tc. 

rarliament was prorogued on tlu'Gth of 
August; and on the loth the king em¬ 
barked at Greenwich for Scotland. On tlie 
loth he landed at lyeilh, and on the I9fh 
held a levee in tlie ancient palace oMIolv- 
rood, where he appeared in tlie Iliehlaiid 
costume. Having enjoyed the festivities 
which his loyal subjects of Edinburgh jiro- 
vided for the occasion, he recnibnrkod on 
the 27th, and in three days was again with 
bis lieges in London. 

During his majesty's absence the unwol- 
come Intelligence was broucht to him of 
tlic death of the mar-iuis of Londonderry, 
soerctary of state for tho foreign depart¬ 
ment. This nobleman, who for some years 
had been the leading ineinbor of govern¬ 
ment, was In his .5Jtli year ; and in a tem¬ 
porary fit of insanity eommitted suicide, by 
cutting the carotid artery. In cotise<iuenc< 
of his tory principles and tho sliarc he look 
in clTecting the union with Ireland, he wa* 
the most unpopular niomber of the admi 
lustration; but he was bighiv respretec 
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In prlva^ life, anU enjoyed the personal the satisfaction, at the close of the eesalon. 
es^ern of his sovereign, of dwelling on the flourishing condition M 

Little else of domestic Interest occurred all branches of commerce and mannfao> 
tnls year; but a few words relative to tures»and a considerable abatement of the 
foreign affairs are perhaps requisite. The dimculties felt by the agriculturists at It^ 
congress at \erona terminated In Decern- corameiiccment. 

ber ; the allied sovereigns were disposed to In April, the French army of observation 
reestablish the despotism of Ferdinand In crossed the P>Tenees: and the duke ol 
SpKfn» In opposition to the cortes; but to Angouleine* Its commander, published an 
this p«»licy England objected, denying the address to the Spaniards, declaratory ol 
right of foreign powers to Interfere in the the objects of this interposition in their 
affairs of the peninsula. The 'sanitary affairs: defining It to he, the suppression 
cordon,’ established on the frontiers of of the revolutionary faction which held 
France for cite avowed purpose of prevent- the king captive, that excited troubles in 
Ing the fever wlilch raged at Barcelona France, and produced an Insurrection In 
from spreading to that country, changed Us Naples and Piedmont. They then marched 
rjame to an ‘army of observation,' while onward, and, without meeting any resist- 
tho designs of the French government to ance of coDsc<iuence, occupied the prlu- 
check the progress of revolutionary prlncl- cipal towns and fortresses. In October the 
pies In Spain were developed, and, indeed, city of Cadiz surrendered; and French In* 
soon afterwards openly expressed. terference terminated with the liberation 

A.D. 1823.—On the death of lord Lon- of Ferdinand from the cortes, who in all 
donderry, Mr. Canning, who was about to ilielr moven^ents had carried the unwilling 
set mit to India as governor-general, relin- king with them. The French then retraced 
quished that employment, ami accepted the their steps, leaving, however, 40,000 troops 
vac.'intsccrelaryshlp.asone more congenial in possession of the fortresses, tomaintain 
to Ills taste, and for the duties of which he the authorilyof the Spanish king In case of 
w-as supposed to be perfectly eltlcient. a reaction. 

The new year presented more cheering A.D. 1824,—Favourable as the political 
prospects than any which had for a long aspect of Great Britain appeared at the coni- 
tlme preceded It; the foreign demand for meiicemeiit of 1823, there was now an evi- 
goods of English niaiiufacture kept the cot- dent improvement In almost everj-branch of 
ton. Bilk, and woollen factories at work, commercial Industry; while the cultivators 
and greatly benefited others, particularly of the soil found their condition materially 
the hardware and cutlery businesses, assisted by natural causes, without the aid 
Those engaged In the shipping Itttercst, of legislatorial Interference. It was ihere- 
also, participated in tlio genentl Improve- fore a pleasing t.isk for Jlr. Ilobinson, when 
ineiit. But ft was not so wuli reg.ard to he brought forward liis budget, to describe 
the agrlcnlturlsis; and durlcjg the month In glowing terms the general prosperity of 
of January no less than slAtecu c<mnty the country, and declare liis Intention of 
mcetltigs were called to take into consl- effecting an annual saving of 375 , 000 /. by 
deration the causes of their distresses, reducing the interest of llie four per cent, 
Tlte usual topics—parlianientnry reform, stock three and a half. In short. It was 
renilsslon of taxes, a commutation of tithe, evidentthat tlicrewere too innnysymptoms 
u depredation <*f the currency,&c.—were of a return to a healthful state for the 
generally suggested ; and In some instan- most sceptical cavillers to contradict. But 
cos, where Mr. Cobbclt and hts support- a course of prosperity In England, like true 
ITS had snniclent Infiucnce, resolutions love’s course, * never did run smooth’for 
of a more ultra-radical kind were carried, any Icngtli of time. There was now an 
These were pretty iiiudi of the same staple abundance of capital, and money w.as ac- 
cmiinodlty as arc still hawked about on cordingly to be had at low rates of in- 
similar occasions: namely, an appropria- tcrest. Safe Investments were difficult to 
tion of part of the cliurcli proiierty; the he found at home; hence foreign loans 
cxtlnctl<in of titlios; tlie sale of the crown were encouraged, till there was scarcely a 
lands; the abolition of sinecures and pen* state in the Old or New World which had 
sions ; a rcduriinn of the stnnditig army; not the benefit of English capital. It was 
the repeal of a v.aricty of taxes; and an a rare era too for the gambling specula- 
equltable .adjn-«trtiet»t of contracts. lions of a lu>st of needy adventurers ; and 

Home riopniar changes now took place under pretext of having discovered advan- 
In the ministry. Mr. VansUtart, chancellor tageous modes of employing money, the 
of tlie exchc'iuer, resigned In favour of Mr. most .absurd schemes were dally set afloat 
Ilt>l)inson. and accepted the chaneelinrahip toentniptlieavariciousjmdunxvary. Many 
of the duchy of Laticashire, with .iseat in of tlieso devices, however, were so ohvi- 
the upper house and the title of lord Bex- ously dishonest, that the legislature at 
ley; nnd Jlr. lluskisson was niadc presi- length ioterfered to guard the public 
dent of the board of trade, in the room of agaitist a species of robbery in which the 
Mr. Arbulhnot. Parll.ament was prorogued dujtes were almost ns much to blante as 
by commission on the 19tli of July; a great their plunderers. A resolution passed the 
ni.ass of business having occupied the at- house of lords declaring that no bill for 
tentlon of the members, and much alter- the purpose of incorporating any joint- 
cation havltig taken place betweeu Mr. stock company would be read a second 
Canning and his political opponents, who time till two-thirds of the proposed capi- 
plainly convinced him that he wa® not tal of the company had been subscribed. 
1 'reposing on a bed of roses.' But he had This hill certainly checked sucli nperaiioiis 
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for a time ; but the evil had been allowed 
to proceed too far, as further experience 
proved. 

A convention between Oreat Britain and 
Austria was laid on the table of the house 
of commons, by which the former ajjreed 
to accept 2,500,0001. as a final compensation 
h>r claims on the latter pou'cr, amounting 
to 30,000,0001. — a composition of one shil- 
llnff and eight-pence in the pound 1 

A.D. 182.5.—One of the first steps In legis¬ 
lation this year was an act to suppress the , 
Catholic Association of Irelantl. Daniel ; 
O’Cjnncll assumed to ho tlie representa¬ 
tive ami protector of the catholic popula¬ 
tion In that countr>', and continued to levy 
large sums from the people, under tlie ab¬ 
surd and hypocritical pretence of obtain¬ 
ing 'justice for Ireland.’ Subseiiuciuly a 
committee of the lords sat to eiirjulre Into 
the general state of that cot;ntry; and in 
the evidence that came before tliem. It 
clearly appeared that the wretched state 
of existence to which the peasantrj' were 
reduced by landlords and sub-letters was 
greatly aggravated by their abject bondage 
to their own priests, and by the vicious 
inode In wliicli tlilies were collected; hut 
that while the arch-agitator and his satel¬ 
lites were allowed to Infiame the passions 
of the people, and delude them into a be¬ 
lief that they were oppressed by their con¬ 
nection with Great Britain, no remedy 
within the power of the legislature pre¬ 
sented Itself. We may here observe, by 
the way, tliat In the petitions tliat were 
presented to parliament in the preceding 
year, the catholics no U>ngcr placed eman¬ 
cipation In the front of their grievances, but 
demanded a reform in the temporalities of 
the Protestant clnirch, a better regulathtu 
of juries, and the disfraucliisment of muni¬ 
cipal corporations. 

The catholic relief bill passed In the 
house of commons, but was rejected in the 
lords by a majority of 178 against 1.30. 

We have seen what astonishing impulse 
had been given to speculations of all kimls 
last year by the abundance of unemployed 
capital and the reduction of Interest in 
funded property. The mania for joint-stock 
companies was now become almost uni¬ 
versal. During the space of little more 
than a twelvemonth, 27G companies had 
been projecte<l, of which the pretended 
capital was 174,114,0501. Though many of 
these were of an absurd character, ami 
nearly all held out prospects th.at no sane 
man could expect to see realised, yet the 
sliarcs of several rose to enormous pre- 
iiiiuins, especially the mining adventures 
in South America. But a fearful reaction 
was at hand. 

Several country banks stopped payment 
in December, and among them the great 
Vorkshire bank of Wentworth and Co. 

A panic in the money market followed; 
and in a few days several London bank¬ 
ers were unable to meet the calls upon 
them. On the I2th of December the bank¬ 
ing-house of sir Peter Pole and Co. stopped 
payment. This caused great dismay In the 
city, It being uudersiood that forty-seven 
country banks wero connected with it. i 


During the three following days five other 
London banking firms were compelled to 
close; and In a very short space of time, 
In addition to the London house.s, sixty- 
seven countrj’ bank.s failed or suspended 
their payments. The abstraction of capital 
in mining and other speculations was now 
fcltmore severely than had been expected, 
even by those who had endeavoured to op¬ 
pose their progress. It was impossible to 
calculate when or where the evil would 
stop; but that thousands of families must 
In the end be ruined was inevitable. The 
principal merchants of the city of London, 
at the head of whom was Mr. Baring, feel¬ 
ing that something was necessary to he 
done to support credit and restore confi¬ 
dence, assembled at the iminslon-house, 
and published a resolution to the effect 
that ‘the unprecedented embarrassments 
were to bemalnlyattrlbuted toan unfound¬ 
ed panic: that they had the fullest reli¬ 
ance on the banking cstublishtnents of the 
capital and country, and therefore deter¬ 
mined to support them, and jmblic credit, 
to the utmost of their power.* 

In two days after this declaration, the 
Bank of England began to reissue one and 
two-pound notes for theconvenlcnre of the 
country circulation. For one week 150,OoO 
sovereigns per day were coined at the Mint; 
and poSt-chaises were hourly ilespatched 
into the country to support the cTcdit, and 
prevent the failure, of the provincial firms, 
which still maintained their ground. 

A.i>. 1826.—The effects of the panic were 
long and most severely felt; but it must be 
.admitted that the Bank of England made 
strenuous efforts to niltlgatepecunlarydls- 
tress, and the course pursued by govem- 
nient was steady and judicious. The main 
ingredient In producing the mischief had 
been the great facility of creating flctitioui 
money; the ministers, therefore, prohibited 
the circulation of one-pound notes ; while 
incorporated companies were allowed to 
carry on the business of hanking. Beyond 
this they could scarcely go ; it was next to 
Impossible that tliey could afford an effec¬ 
tive guarantee against future panics, over¬ 
trading, or the insolvency of bankers. 

On the 2nd of February parliament was 
opened by commission. The royal speech 
adverted to tlieexistingpccuniary distress, 
and showed that it was totally unconnected 
with political causes. It also aliiided to 
measures hi contemplation for the im¬ 
provement of Irel.and. After sitting till 
the end of 51ay, the parliament was dis¬ 
solved, and active preparations were made 
for a general election. 

Certain leading questions, which h;id 
been frequently dlscusse<l tn parliament of 
late years, had now got such possession of 
the public mhul, that, at most of the elec¬ 
tions, testswero offered .and pledges rc<iulr- 
cd from the sevcnil candidates. The most 
Important of these were catholic eniancl- 
raiion, the corn laws, and the slave trade ; 
and out of the members returned for Eng 
l.aud and Wales, 13.3 had never before sat 
in parliament. It was observed that now. 
for the first time, the catholic priests of 
Ireland 0 |>eiiiy beuan not only to take au 
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ftctlve part In ctccitons, but to inculcate the li 
doctrine, that opposition to an nntl*cat]io* o 
lie cAnilidnto was a Christian duty. The n 
l^glisii radicals were also extremely noisy v 
and actlTC in their endeavours to return 
Cobbett, Hunt, and others of tliat clique; t 
but for the present they were unsuccessful, i 
The new parliament niet on the 14tb of i 
November, and tlie session was opened by c 
the king in person. No business of aiiy i 
gr-eat importance was brougltt before the i 
house; but an exposure of tlio numerous i 
lolnt'Stock companies that had been esta- i 
bllshed was made by alderman Walthman. t 
He .'observed that COO had been formed, ’ 
mfyst of them for dishonest purposes; the i 
dlrjectors forcing up or depressing the mar- 1 
kot .as they plea.scd, and pocketing the dlf- 1 
feroiv-^ between the selling and buying 
prices." As certain members of the house, 
whom ho named, were kno>vn to be direc* 
tors of so.nie of these bubble companies, he 
moved for '.a committee of enquiry w’lth 
reference to f.hc part taken by members of 
parliament jyi the joint-stock mania of 
1824-5-0. Th« enquiry, on the suggestion 
of air. Caiflnliig, was restricted to tlic 
Arlgna mjjning company, of which Mr. 
Brogdenyliad been a director. 

A feW.’ foreign occurrences claim our no- 
tlreji>Tl»e dc.ilh of Alcxatidcr, enu’cmr of 
Uiifssla, a powerful ally of England, and a 
<TToblo and benevolent prince, who sincerely 
desired the good of Ills people. It was his 
wish that his brother Nicholas should suc¬ 
ceed him ; and. In conipllanco with that 
wish, the grand duke Constantine,who was 
next heir t<i the throne, publicly renounred 
his right to llic succession In favour of hU 
younger brotlicT*—Also iliC death of John 
VI., king of Portugal and titular emperor 
of Brazil; whither he had retired, with his 
court, on the Invasion of Portugal by Buona¬ 
parte.—Mlssolonghl, the last asylum of the 
(ireuks, taken by storm, by the combined 
Kgyi*tlan and Turkisli forces, who. rcnderc«l 
furious l)v the bravery of the besieged, pul 
all the males to the sword, and carried the 
women and children into slavery.-The d^ 
struetlon of the Janissaries by Sultan Mah- 
niomi. followed by an entire remodel iig 
of the Turkish army and the Introduction 
v>f Eunipean military discIpllJie.— Remark¬ 
able coincidence In the deaths of two ex- 
presldontsof the Unlteol States of AmcrUa. 

Mr. Adams and Mr. ^Tnu' 

plring on the same day, but that 

4 >. being the flftic-th anmversanr of thede- 

.Jaratbm of American -..n 

A h. 1827.-WC closed our la.st brief an- 
•( ual record with a notice of the deaths of 
two distinguished men on transatlantic 
ground; wo arc compelled to comtntiue 
the present year w'Uh an account of the de¬ 
cease of an Illustrious personage at Iminc. 
HI? royal highness Augustus Freder ck 

duke of York, [ e 

tbr.me and cominandcr-ln-chief of the 
army (at the head of which he had Imen 
thirty-two years, and under whose admi 
ribstratlon It had won Imperishable laurds.) 
d ed on the 5th of January, In the 64th 
year of his ago. In person he w.as noble 
Lid soldierlike ; Indisposition,frank, amia¬ 


ble, and sincere; in the dlsehargc of hie 
ofllcial duties, impartial and exact; and in 
attention to the comforts of the soldier, h« 
was equalled by few, surpassed by none. 

Tlio Qrst topic of domestic Interest was 
the change of ministry which took place 
in consequence of lord Liverpool, the pre¬ 
mier, being suddenly di&abled by a stroke 
of apoplexy, which, though he survived the 
attack nearly tw’o years, terminated his 
public life. His lordship was free from in¬ 
trigue and partisanship, and hts offlcial ex¬ 
perience enabled him to take the lead in 
conducting the ordinary affairs of the go 
vemment: but his oratory’ was common¬ 
place, and he wxs Incapable of vigorously 
handling the great questions which during 
hie premiership agitated the country. 

Nearly two months elapsed before the 
vacancy occasioned by lord Liverpool’s ill¬ 
ness was filled. The king then empowered 
Mr. Canning to form a new ministry, of 
wlilch he was to be the head; and he ac¬ 
cordingly began to make his arrangements. 
But he met with almost Insuperable diffl- 
cultles; for within forty-eight hours after 
he liad received his majesty’s commands, 
seven leading members of the cabinet—his 
former colleagues — refused to serve under 
him, and sent in tiielr resignations. In 
this perj)lexity he waited on the. king, who 
suspected that there was not only a confe¬ 
deracy against Mr. Canning, but also a dis¬ 
position to coerce the royal will. The king 
was not, however, likely to withdraw his 
support from the minister of his choice; 

and ultlin.ately a mixed administration (but 

chlelly tory), entered on the duties of office, 
Mr. Canning, premier; earl of Harrowby, 
president; duke of Portlano, privy fioal; 
viscount Dudley, foreign secrctaiqr; Mr. 
Sturges Bourne, lioine secretary : Mr. Hus- 
kissoii, board of trade; Mr. C. Wynn, board 
of control; viscount Palmerston, secretao' 
at w.ar; lord Bexley, chancellor of the; duchy 
of Lancaster; lord Lyndhurst, lord chan- 

Pariiaincnt met after the Easter recess; 
and on the 1st of June Mr. Canning brought 
fi)rward the budget The session was of 
short duration, and the greater part of the 
time was occupied by charges of political 
tergiversation which were bandied about, 
and the explanations which such charges 
necessarily elicited. The corn aws came 
. In for a share of discussion ; w did also the 
law between debtor and creditor, the slate 
. of tlie court of cbaiicery, and the game 
laws; while Mr. Peel continued bis exer- 
. tlons towards a consolidation of the erhni- 
r nal st.atutes. On the 2 nd of July parlia- 

• iiicnt was prorogued. . „„ 

• A treaty which had for its object the 

1 cihcatlon of Greece, by putting 

the sanKuinar>’ contort between the Porte 

c ami ts^Gredan subjects, was 
' London.on thoOtbof July.by thcmmisters 
0 of Great Britain, France, and 
1 From the hour that Mr. C-anning under- 

i- took the onico of premier he 

) ferine under adegree of nervousp^citement 

i which madevislbloinroads on hlscon^ 

ft tutlon- but it was expected that a iiuie 
X- repose during the parliamentary rcces» 
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would ryliivlgonite lifin. ^ot so, however; 
for on the 8ch of August he cxiiircd, the 
Immcdifite cJiusc of his death being an in- 
flaininntion of the kidneys. This Ijiglily 
gifted statesman, wlio was in tiie 57th year 
of his age, was not less reinarkal)le for 
scholastic acfjuirenients than for liriillant 
oratory and pungent wit; weapons which 
he often used wiiii success in dcniollsliing 
llie more solid arguments of ills opponents. 
In politics he was a tory possessing the 
good sense to avow and act upon liberal 
principles, upon such points as were mani¬ 
festly for the good of iho country, and in 
accordance with true progressive enliglit- 
enincnt. He was long tlie eftlclcnt repre¬ 
sentative of Liverpool; and his constitu¬ 
ents were justly proud of one who, wliile 
lio shone in tlie senate, comliined tlio graces 
of scliolarshlp witli elegant manners and 
amiability of temper. 

On the death of Mr. Canning there were 
but few changes iu the ministry. Lord 
Goderich became tiie new premier, as first 
lord of tlie treasury, Mr. Husklsson suc¬ 
ceeded to tlie offleo of colonial secretary, 
and Mr. Herries was made chancellor of 
the exchequer. A few other changes took 
place; and the duke of Wellington re¬ 
sumed the command of the army, but with¬ 
out a scat in tlie cabinet. 

The treaty nicntloiicd as having been 
signed on the Oth of July, for attempt¬ 
ing the pacification of Greece, not being 
palatable to the sultan, he declined tlic 
mediation of the allied powers, and re¬ 
commenced tlie war furiously against tlie 
Greeks. To put a stop to tliis course of 
desolation, the combined Qects of Eng¬ 
land, France, and Uussia proceeded to 
the bay of Navarino, with a determina¬ 
tion to capture or destroy the Turkisli 
llect which lay there, if Ibniliim Paclia 
refused to listen to pacific overtures. No 
satisfaction being obtained, admiral Cod- 
riugton, followed by tlie French ships, un¬ 
der Do Rigny, and tlie Russian squadron, 
entered the bay ; and after four hours from 
the conimoncemeut of tlio confiict, wliich 
Lad been carried on with great fury, tlie 
enemy's fleet was wlioliy destroyed, and 
the bay strewed witli the fragments of his 
sliips. 

A.D. 1828.—It was seen from the first 
formation of the Goderich mlulstr)'that it 
did not possess the necessary ingredients 
for a lasting union. Differences between 
some of the lending mcmliersuf tlie cabi¬ 
net rendered his lordship's position un¬ 
tenable, and he resigned liis seals of office. 
Upon Ibis the king sent for the duke of 
Wellington, and commissioned liini to form 
a new cabinet with himself at the head: 
the result was, that his grace Immediately 
entered into communication with Mr. 
Peel, and other members of lord Liver¬ 
pool’s ministry, who had seceded on the 
elevation of ilr. Canning ; and, with very 
few exceptions, the s;mie parties once more 
came into power. The duke, on becoming 
the first lord of the treasury, resigned the 
office of commander-in-chief. 

The royal speech, delivered at the open¬ 
ing of parliament, chiefly referred to the 


late 'untoward event’ at Navarino, hut 
defended it on the ground that the rights 
of neutral nations wore violated by the re¬ 
volting excesses of the Turks. 

}ilr. Droughmn having made one of the 
most elaborate expositiotis of the abuses 
and imiierfectlons of the law ever delivered 
in the house of commons, two commis¬ 
sions were appointed, one to ciKjuire into 
the state of the common law, the other 
into the laws of real property. 

On the 8ih of May the c-atholic claims 
were again brought forward, when sir 
Francis Burdettmoved fora committee of 
the whole house on this subject, with a view 
to a conciliatoryadjustment. After a three 
nights'debate,this was carried by a majority 
of six. A conference with the lords was 
then requested, and held ; after which there 
was a two nights’ debate in the lords, when 
the duke of WclUngton opposed the resolu¬ 
tion, chiefly on the grounil that the ehurcli 
government of Ireland was uncoimectcd 
with the civil government of the empire. 
Blit it was remarked, tliat nlchoiigh the re¬ 
solution was lost by a majority of flfty- 
h)ur, the moderate tone of liis grace au¬ 
gured favourably for it on a furtlier trial. 

In Irel.'uid during tlic Canning and Gode¬ 
rich ministries all was comparatively still ; 
but this year the cxciccmciit of the people, 
led on by the pojmlar demagogues, was 
greatly increased by the formation of a 
Wellington and Peel admini-straiion. The 
CatlioUc Association was again in full 
hnlviiy; Jlr. O'Connell was returned f'tr 
Clare, in defiance of almost all tlic landed 
gentry of the country ; the priests seconded 
tlic efforts of the itinerant politicians; 
and, in the intiated rlietoric of Mr. ShicI, 
'every .altar became a tribune at which 
tlie wrongs of Ireland were proclaimed.’ 
Meanwhile, ministers looked supinely on, 
till the smouldering embers burst into a 
llanie, which nothing within their power 
could extiuguish. How could it. Indeed, 
be otherwise, when the manjui.sof Angle- 
sea, the king's representative, wrote a letter 
to Dr. Curtis, the titular Catholic primate 
of Ireland, to the effect that the setile- 
nicnt <»f the catholic question w:is unavoid¬ 
able, and recommending the catholics to 
‘agit.-ite, but refniin from violence, and 
j trust to tlie legislature.’ The marquis was 
I forthwith recalled from the government 
of Ireland for writing this letter. 

The repairs and improvements of Wind¬ 
sor castle, which had been fora long time 
in hand under the direction of Mr. Jeffrey 
Wyatvlllc (subsequently knighted), were 
tills year completed; and the king took 
possession of his apartments on the Oth 
I of December. A parliamentary grant of 
450,0001. had been devoted to this truly na¬ 
tional edifice, and groat ability was shown 
in retaining tlie principal features of tlie 
original building, while studying tlie cou- 
vciiicnccs of modern civilisation. 

At the latter end of tlie year, owing to 
the discovery of a .systematic plan of nmr- 
der having been pursued by some wretches 
at Edinburgh, an inde.<i'rilial<lc feeling ol 
horror and disgust pervaded the whole 
country. 
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It npiwnrcd on the trial of William to'weaken or disturb the rrotestantestab 
Burke and Holen M’Dougal, who lodged llshment.’ As It was a course of uollct 


pollcj 


In A house kept by a man named Bare, which the whigs advocated. It had theli 
that Burke and Hare had been In the 6upi>ort; the chief opposition coming from 
habit of decoying persons Into the house, that section of the tory party who felt It 

where they first made them Intoxicated, to l>c a measure replete with danger to the 
and then suflocntcd tliem. The bodies protestantlnstitutlnnsoftliecountry. The 
were then sold to Dr. Knox for anatomical majority In favour of the bill, however, at 
purposes, and, no marks of violence ap- the third reading, was 320 to 142. In the 
pcarliig upon the I'oilies, no questions upper house a more resolute stand was 
were asked nor suspicion created respect- made against it; the lords Eldon, Wlnchci- 
liiR the horrid mode In which they had sea, Tcnterden, and others, backed by the 
been procured. The number of their vie* archbishops of Canterbury aud York, and 
i.iins it was difUculC to ascertain, though the bishops of London, Durham, and Sails* 
Ilurko confessed to upwards of a dozen, bury, in the nmst solemn manner denouno- 
This wretch, who was an Irish cithulic, ing it as a measure pregnant with the most 
was executed, amidst tbc exultations and tmmincut peril to church and state as by 
execrations of an Itninenso concourse of law established; and powerfully appealing 
Gpcctators; and the system of stranKubi* tothcirfellowpecrstoupholdtheprotestant 
tiun which he had practised was afterwards faith at all haz.ards, and not sacrifice their 
known by the expressive term of burkhtri. principles at the shrine of exi>edlcncy. It 
The foreign events of this year, though was, however, carried on the 10th of April, 
Important in thonisclves, bear too little on and received tlic royal assent on ilie 13tb. 
English hl.story to render necessary more A few otllcial changes followed. Sir 
than a bare mention of them.—In April Oi.arles Wetlicrcll, attorney-general, was 
Itiissla declared war against Turkey. Tlie dismissed fi>r his antl-eathollc opposition 
desiruciicm of tlic Turkl.'^h licet at Nava- to tlie inlni.sters, and sir James Scarfetl 
rhi«) left tlie former p‘>wor masters of the appointed. Chief-justice Best was elevated 
Blark-sca; and on land ll.*>,0<)0 llusslans to the peerage by ihetitle of lord Wynford; 
were a.>>sembk*d to «)|)en the campaign on and was succeeded in the common-pleas 
the Danube. Several great battles were by sir Nicholas Tiiidal, the solicUor-gene- 
fought, the Turks offering a much more r:il: wliosc olllce was given to Jlr. Sugdcn. 
effectual resistance to their Invad«*r8 than H we except tlte ‘metropolis police 
was anticipated ; at length the Husslans bill.* which owes its origin to Mr. Peel, 
retired from the contest, but did not return and from wliich sucIj great advantages have 
to St, IVicrsburgh till Octoher.—The affairs arisen, there was nothing of moment sul)- 
of Oreecc had gone on more favourably, mitted to tlie lcgi.<iature after tlie p:issing 
in c«n«e(|uciirc of the war between Tur- of the catholic relief bill. The creatioo of 
key and Iliissia ; and, assisted by Kratice tliis new police force was one of the wisest 
and England, that country, which had so nieasurestliat had ever hoeu resorted to for 
long groaned under tlie oppressor’s yoke, tlie protection of property and the peace of 
was emancipated from foreign control, and the metropolitan districts: the old paro- 
rextorod to the rank of an Indcpcudent chial watch, as corrupt as they were feehle, 

had bcconio an absolute street nuisance; 

A D 1820.-Soon after the opening of and, so far from being ‘n terror to evil 
narilanieni. minl.-tcrs declared their In- doers.’ their well-known incnic ency en- 
tcntlon to bring forward ami support tlie abled the midnight burglar ami the daring 
long'.agiiated question of catliollc cinan- footpad to jnirsue their crmilual vocations 
clpatlon in order to put an end for over, 'vlth Impunity__ 


ratin.r was time ostlmatod at nve the destruction of Property, particularly 

millions and a Iialf, wliercas not more than among the siU-wcavers of Spitnlflelds. It 
one million and three quarters were pro- was al-so the case in the manufacturuig 


iiiiiii 

bill' into the liouse of i {rieiHu’^and ‘thc*y’were ni«v compelled to 

riTlI fri.u l.lseB and ““"V;;,,iial alio* lil.a to share ever 
Utkina nil anth not to UhCliiCir _ 
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the glory of a conquest with allies wlinm 
be could not depend on ; and therefore, 
as the torics were divided, liwasclear that 
their rule was fast drawing to a close. 

An event, by no means unexpected, now 
took place. For a considerable time p.ast 
the king had been Indisposed, and he wa.s 
rarely seen beyond the limits of his royal 
domain at Windsor. But gout and dropsy 
had m.ade sad havoc on his health. His ill¬ 
ness gradually Increased from that time to 
the 26th of June, the day on which he died. 

The character of this monarch Is not to 
be summed up In a brief sentence or two; 
to form a just opinion of It, his conduct 
under many varying aspects must be impar¬ 
tially considered. This we endeavoured to 
do in our memoir of George IV. In the 
Biographical Treasury, and to that we hegto 
refer. 

CHAPTER LXV. 

Tilt Jfeijzno/WiLUAM IV. 

A.n. 1830, June 26 .—William IlENnv, 
duke of Clarence, third son of (.corge H I., 
succeeded to the throne as ^^lllIam n., 
being at the time of his accession m the 
Will year of his age. This monarch was 
brought up to the na\T. having eutered the 
service as a midshipman In 1779, on board 
the Royal George, a 98-eun-shlp, com¬ 
manded by captain Digby ; and. by regular 
gradations, he became rear-admiral of the 
blue in 1790. From that time he saw no 
more active service afloat, although he 
wishe'l to share in his country’s naval glo¬ 
ries ; and nothing was hoard of him In his 
professional capacity, till Mr. Canning, in 
18'’7, revived the ofDce of lord-hlgh-adml- 
ral. which for more than a century had 
been In commission. He, however, resign¬ 
ed it In the following year, the duke of 
Wellington, as prime minister, disapprov¬ 
ing of the expense to which the lord-high- 
admiral put the nation, by an orcr-zealous 
professional liberality. 

On the 23rd of July parliament was pro¬ 
rogued by the king In person, the royal 
speech bctngcongratiilatory as to the gene¬ 
ral tram;uillity of Europe, the repeal of 
taxes, and certain reforms Introduced into 
the judicial establlshineiit of the country. 

It was, notwithstanding, a i»criod preg¬ 
nant M-ith events of surp.assing interest, 
luit as they cliiclly belong to tlie history of 
France, the bare mention of them Is all 
that Is here necessary. An expedition on 
a large sc.ale was fitted out by the Freimli. 
with the ostensible view of chastising me 
Algerines for their piratical insults; but It 
ended In tbeir capturing the city, and in 
t.aking measures to secure Algeria as a 
French colony. Then came the revolution¬ 
ary struggle on the appointment of the 
Polignac ministry, which ended in tlic ex¬ 
pulsion of Charles X. from the throne of 
France, and iheelevatlon of Louis Philippe, 
duke of Orleans, as 'king of the French,’ 

. who swore fidelity to the constitutional 
charier. 

This great cliange in the French nio- 
' narchy was effected with less lj1oi>dshed, ■ 

. and Id far less time, tluiu could have bcc-u | 


anticipated by Its most sanguine promo 
ters; for from the date of the despo 
tic ordinances Issued by the ministers ol 
Charles X. to the moment that the duke 
of Orleans accci'ted the ofTlce of lleuienanb 
general of the kingdom, preparatory to his 
being elected king, only four days elapsed, 
during two of which there were some 
sharply contested battles between the citi¬ 
zens and the royal troops under Mannont. 
Of the citizens 390 were killed on the spot; 
and of 2,.')00 wounded, 306 died. Of the royal 
guard, 375 were killed and wounded; and 
of gendarmes 202 . 

A similar revolutlon.ln Belgium followed. 
When that country was joined to Holland 
in 1815, to form the kingdom of the Nether¬ 
lands, and thereby raise a powerful bul¬ 
wark on the frontier of France, It was 
.avowcdlya mere union of political conveni¬ 
ence, in which neither the national cha¬ 
racter, the institutions, nor the religion of 
the Inhabitants was coii.sultcd. No sooner 
dhl the outbreak In Paris become known, 
than Brussels, Liege, Namur, Ghent, Ant¬ 
werp, and other cities, showed an invete¬ 
rate spirit of hostility to their Dutch ru¬ 
lers : and insurrections, which sr)on amount¬ 
ed to a stale of civil war, were general 
throughout Belgium. The kingdom of the 
Netherlands having been created by Great 
Britain, Austria, Prussia, Russia, and 
France, these powers assumed a right of 
mediation between the belligerents; and 
on the 4th of November a protocol was 
signed at London, declaring that hostili¬ 
ties should ce'asc, and that the trooi>s of 
the contending parties siiould retire within 
the limits which formerly scjaraiod Bel- 
gjum from Holland. 

The effect of these successful poptilar 
commotions abroad wa« not lost ui>on the 
people of England; and ' parli.anientary 
reform’ bccatne the wateliword of all who 
wished to liarass the tory ministry. Tlie 
duke of Wellington was rharge<l, though 
most tnijiistly, of having given his supiairt, 
or at least been privy to, the arbitrary me!*- 
sures of the Polignac ministry : and a cht* 
mour was raised agairtst him and his eol- 
leagues which was beyond their power to 
contn)!. 

So strong and general, indeed, was the 
feeling .aealnst ministers, that the elections 
tlirotii-’hout the country li.id gotie deci¬ 
dedly against them. At length, on the 2nd 
of November the hoviscs tnet, and his ma¬ 
jesty's speech referred, among other topics, 
tothe bcforc-metitioned cveuts, concluding 
with expressions of reliance on the wisdom 
and firmness of his parll.amcnt. Earl Grey 
took occasion to urge the necessity of an 
immediate reform of the representative 
s\>fcm, which elicited from the duke of 
Wellington a declaration of Ills determi¬ 
nation to oppose any measure which might 
he brought forward for that purpose, he 
being convinced that the legislature could 
not be improved. This useless avowal of 
his opposition to all reform excited a 
strong feclitig against the duke, which was 
greatly augmented by the ingenious com- 
ruentaries and violent denunciations of the 
whig press. Another less honourable mode 
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had also bpcu resoncd to for the purpose 
of inflaiulnj: the public ini&d—the posting 
of placards in the streets of London, se¬ 
verely coinnientlng on the royal speech, 
the antt-reforni declaration of the duke, and 
the now metropolitan police. 

Tlic great civic festival of lord-mayor’s 
(lay was nigh, at which the king and his 
ministers Intended to he present; hut ow¬ 
ing to several letters having been received 
by the duke of \Vellingt«)n, stating that a 
riot was to be apprehended If he made his 
appearance In the city,—one of which was 
from Jlr. John Key, the lord-mayor elect, 
suggesting that he should come* stronirly 
and stifllclcnlly guarded,*—his grace ad¬ 
vised that the king's visit should bo post¬ 
poned. Considerable discussion took place 
in both houses on the abandonment of his 
majesty's visit to the civic banquet; earl 
(jrey and other peers arguing that It had 
excited needless alarm, and produced an 
extraordinary depn'sslon of the funds. But 
the duke had been forewarned that a riot, 
and perliaps bloodshed, would l)ave ensued; 
and no better argument Is needed to slu)W 
the soundness of his policy than his own 
words, as they arc recorded In the me¬ 
moirs of tlic late sir W. Knighton. ‘If 
(Iritig had begun,’ said tlic duke to sir Wil¬ 
liam,‘who could tell where It would end? 
I know what street firing is; one guilty 
person would fall, and ten innocent he de¬ 
stroyed. Would this have been wise or 
humane, for a little brivado, or that the 
country might not have been alarmed for 
a day or two ?' 

But. admltlhig tbc correctness and hu¬ 
mane motives of the duke’s comluct In 
this ln.<tanro, the popular feeling was 
liourly Iticrcasiug against his adinlnlstra- 
tioii. By degrees the small miitistcrial ma¬ 
jority dwindled aw.iy, and in less than a 
furtniglit from the .asscinlillng of parlia¬ 
ment, the torics found themselves In a mi¬ 
nority of 29, on a motion for the scitlo 
merit of the civil list. This was a signal 
for the Wellington mliilstrj' to resign, and 
llieir seals of odlco were respectfully ten- 
ilcreil t<. the king on the following day, 
Nov. ir.. 

The celebrated ‘reform Tnlnlstry' Im- 
ineillafely smueeded ; at the lieailof wliicli 
was lord (hey, as Hist lord of the trea¬ 
sury. 'I'lio other mnnl'crs of the caldnet 
were the maniuis of Laiisdowne, lord pre¬ 
sident; lord Brcjugham, lord chancellor; 
viscount Althorp, clianrcHor of theexclit;- 
quer; viscount Jblboiirne, homo secre¬ 
tary; visi'iinnt PaliiMTstoM, foreign secre¬ 
tary ; viscoiinttJoderbdi, colonial secret.ary; 
lord Durliain, lord privy seal; lord Auck¬ 
land, pre.sident of the board of trade: sir 
James (Jrali.am, first lord of the admiralty : 
lord Holland, chancellor of tlie duchy of 
Lancaster; hon. Charles Grant, pre.sldctit 
of the Imlla board; and the carl of Car- 
Use, without any ofllelal .appointment. 

' Among the ministers who had no scats in 
the cabinet, were lord Jolm Bussell, pay¬ 
master-general ; the duke of Uichmond, 
postmaster-gcticral; the duke of Devon¬ 
shire, lonl chamberlain ; marquis Weiles- 
■ey, lord .'■leward ; sir T. Denman, .attnrnej- 


geneml; and sir "W. Horne, eollcltor-gcne- 
nm The marquis of Anglesea was invested 
with the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, and 
lord Plunkett was Its lord-chancellor. 

During the autumn of this year a no¬ 
vel and most destructive species of out¬ 
rage prevailed in the agricultural districts 
of the south of England, arising from the 
distressed condition of the labouring i»o 
pulatlon. Night after iiiglit Incendiary 
fires kept the country in a constant state 
of alarm, and farming stock of every de¬ 
scription was consumed. There was no 
open rioting, no mobs; nor did U ap¬ 
pear that It was connected with .any po¬ 
litical object. In the counties of Kent, 
Hants, Wilts, Bucks, and Sussex, these 
disorders arose to a fearful height; threat¬ 
ening letters often preceding the con- 
n.agmtlons, whicli soon after nightfall 
would simult.incously burst out, and spread 
over the country havoc and dismay. Large 
rewards were offered for the discovery of 
the offenders, the military force was In¬ 
creased, and special commissions were ap¬ 
pointed to try the Incendiaries. Alto¬ 
gether upwards of 800 offenders were tried, 
the greater part of wliom were ac<iuitted; 
and among those convicted, four were exe¬ 
cuted, ami the remainder sentenced to 
different terms of transportation and Im¬ 
prisonment. 

In rcfcrrlngtoforelgn affairs, we have to 
notice,—1. The trial of the Frcncli minis¬ 
ters Polignac, Peyronnet. Chaiitclanzo, and 
Ranville, on a charge of high treason for 
the part they toiik in enforcing the ‘ordi¬ 
nances' of clmrJcs X. which led to tlm 
jiicmorable revolution of July.—2. The Po- 
lislt Insurrection. This arose from the 
grmul duke Constantine of Russia having 
severely punished sonic of the young mili¬ 
tary students at Warsaw for toasting the 
memory of Kosciusko. Tl»c Inhahitanis, 
assisted by the Polish regiments, after a 
sanguinary contest in the streets, compel¬ 
led tlic Russians to retire to the other side 
of tl>c Vistula, However, dreading the re¬ 
sentment of their tyrannical masters, they 
afterwards endeavoured to effect an amica¬ 
ble sotilement; but the emperor Nicholas 
refused to listen to their representations, 
and tlireatencd tlicni with condign punlsh- 
ntciit. Meanwhile, the Poles prepared to 
meet the approacliing conlllct, and general 
Joseph Cloplckl was invested with tho of- 
llcc of ‘dictator.’—3. The death of Slmou 
Bolivar, the magnanimous 'liberator' of 
Columbia, who cxjdrcd, a voluntary exile, 
at San Pedro, Dec. 17. in the 48th year of 
his age. 

A.D. 1831.—On the 3rd of February par 
llaincnt re:u5?cmblcd,andlt was announced 
that a plan of reform would speedily be in¬ 
troduced by lord John Russell. In the 
meantime lord Althorp brought forward 
tljc budget, by which It appeared that tho 
taxes on tob.acco, newspapers, and adver¬ 
tisements were to he reduced; and those on 
coals, candles, printed cottons, and some 
other articles, abolished. 

The subject of p.arlianientary reform con¬ 
tinued to absorb all other political consido 
rations, and was looked forward to with in 
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tense interest. In nnnouncing his fichemc, 
lord John Uussoil proposed the tota dis¬ 
franchisement of 60 boroughs, In which the 
population did not amount to 2,000; atid 
the partial disfranchisement of 47, where 
the ropnlatlon was only 4,000. By tins 
means the number of mcmliers would be 
reduced 168; but which would be supplied 
by increasing the number of county mem¬ 
bers, and by giving representatives to cer¬ 
tain large towns heretofore utireprcsented. 
He then went Into a variety of other de¬ 
tails, not necessarj’ to be here enumerated; 
when the bill, after a spirited discussion of 
seven days, was read a first time. The se¬ 
cond reading was carried on the 22 nd of 
March, hy a majority of one; the numliers 
being 302 to 301. And on general Gas¬ 
coyne’s motion for the cotnmitmenc of the 
bill there was a majority against ministers 
of 8 Three days afterwards, on a question 
of adjournment, by which the voting of 
supplies was postponed, this majority liad 
Increased to 22; whereupon tlio ministers 
tendered their resignations to tlie king. 
Tliesc he declined to accept, but adopted 
the advice of carl Grey, wlio recommended 
a dissolution of parliament, which took 
place on the 22nd of Ajiril. .» 

And now arose the cry of‘the bill, the 
whole bill, and nothing but the bill.' Out 
of the 82 county members for England, 
nearly all were pledged to the bill; as were 
all the four inombcTS for the city of Lon¬ 
don. On the 14th of June the new p.arlia- 
n:ciit met, and was opened by the king in 
person. On the 24th lord John Ilussell 
made his second attempt. The debate 
lasted three nights,and on a division there 
was a majority of 136 In favour of the bill. 
It then underwent a long, patient, and 
severe scrutiny in cotninittce; every clause 
was careLilly discussed as it arose; many 
of its crudities were corrected, and many ; 
imperfections remedied. These occupied 
the house almost uninterruptedly till the 
19th of September, when, after nnotlHT 
eloquent deljate of tliree niglits, tlie bill, 
as amended, was carried by a majority of 
109 in tlie commons, and taken up to tlie 
lords by upwards of 100 members. 

Early in October, earl Grey, in an cl.a- 
borate speech, again l)rouglit before tlie 
considcnition of the lords the important 
measure of parliamentary reform, to bring 
aliout which, lie said, had been the great 
object of his political life ; but if it couhl 
be proved to have the revolutionary ten¬ 
dency some imputed to It, lie would be the 
last man to defend it: and lie concluded 
by declaring tliat by tliis measure minis¬ 
ters were prepared to stand or fall. Lord 
Wbarnenffe moved <as an amendincnt, ‘ that 
It be read this day six months;’ which 
iiavlng been seconded and put from tlie 
woolsack, one of the most memorable dis¬ 
cussions in parliamentary history followed. 
F(>r one entire week the debate w.a,s con¬ 
tinued : (luring which time all that histori¬ 
cal, constitutional, and scholastic illustra¬ 
tion could furnish ; all tliat skill, force, 
and variety of argument could sui>ply ; all 
that conscious rectitude of intention, juire 
Datriotisin, and noble indei'cmiciice were 


capable of commanding, were brought tc 
bear upon this great question ; and whec 
tlie house divided, a majority of 41 appeared 
against the lull. 

On the 20tli of October parliament was 
prorogued, and was not again called to 
getlier till the 6th of December. The 
year, however, did not close till the great 
measure was again before the legislature. 
On the 12th the third reform bill was in¬ 
troduced into the commons by lord Jolin 
Russell, who pointed out various altera¬ 
tions that liad been made In It; the effect 
of which was to Ic.'isen the number of tlic 
boroughs to be disfranchised, and to main¬ 
tain the full complement of 658 merahers. 
These conce.^sions were regarded as im- 
lirovcrncnts by the opi>ositinn, and on the 
second reading the majority In Its favour 
was two to one; tlie numhers being 324 
for, and 102 auainst it. The house llien 
adjourned till after Christmas. 

That we may not interrupt tlie thread of 
our narrative by taking the other events of 
tlie year in their cbronological order, we 
pass on to April 14, 18;i2 ; wbeii, after a 
four nights' debate in the house of lords, 
this popular bill was carried by a majority 
of nmc. After this, p.arlianient adjourned 
to May 7, for the Easter holidays. On that 
day lord I^yndhurst moved that the dis¬ 
franchising clause should be postponed, 
and the eiifrancliisingclause first consider¬ 
ed ; which was carried against niliilstcrs, 
by a majority of 131 to 116. As this was 
considered tlie first of a series of obstruc¬ 
tions, dexterously contrived to delay and 
mutilate the reform bill, the inini.sicrs an¬ 
nounced their intenti»)n to resign, unless 
his majesty would consent to a new crea¬ 
tion of jicers. To that expedient the king 
declined to resort, and the ministers sent 
in their resignations accordingly. A week 
of terrific neitation followed: all the hate 
;ind rancour of party feeling were centred 
in one otiject; and while men of moderate 
viewsand principles trembled for the safet> 
of the monarchy, crafty and designing dema- 
gijgues stirred up tlie passions of the jieo- 
pic in the liope of profiting by a impular 
convulsion. Ilis majesty was desirous of 
having ministers who would carry an 'ex¬ 
tensive measure of reform :’and on send¬ 
ing for lord l.yndburst, whom lie desired 
to communicate with the duke of Welling¬ 
ton and sir Robert Peel, he expressed him¬ 
self distinctly to that elTect. Tlie duke, in 
loyal obedience to the commands of bis 
sovereign, was di.«posed to lend himself to 
the royal emergency, notwithstanding his 
former anti-reform declaration. Not so, 
liowover, sir llobert; he saw no lioi'C of 
modifying the n fonn bill to his sntisfar* 
tion ; and he declined, though tcnii’ted with 
the premiership, to coo|teratc in the de¬ 
sign. The idea of a newadininistnitlon was 
therefore abandoned ; and the duke of Wel¬ 
lington recommended the king to recall hi.s 
former servants. This was done; and as it 
was evident that the wishes of the king 
were more in accordance with the deter- 
I miiiation of the peojiie as a body than 
with the aristocracy, the peers, In obedi¬ 
ence to tlio royal wish, abscuted tUeiu 
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•elves from the house, and the reform bill 
was silently carried through its remaining 
stages; the majority on its third reading 
being 106 to 22 . 

Wo shall now briefly refer to a few oo- 
curreuces, foreign and domestic, which we 
have hitherto necessarily omitted.—The 
Unsslans sustained a severe defeat at 
Wnwz, after a battle of two days, their 
loss being M ,000 men ; their opponents, the 
Poles, Builercd comparatively little. But 
on the 30th, a Polish corps, under Dwor- 
nk’kl, being hard pressed by the Kusslans, 
retreated Into Austrian Gallicla, and, sur¬ 
rendering to the Austrian authorities, were 
treated as prisoners, and sent Into Hun¬ 
gary. In short, after bravely encountering 
their foes, and struggling against superior 
numbers, Warsaw capitulated, and the Idea 
of Polish Independence was farther re¬ 
moved than ever.—In June, prince Leopold 
was elected king of Belgium by tho con¬ 
gress at Brussels; his territory to consist 
of the kingdom of the b'cthcrlauds, ns set¬ 
tled in 1615. 

On the 21st of October, the London Ga¬ 
zette contained precautions to be adopt¬ 
ed by his majesty’s subjects against the 
Kpreail of the Asiatic clndcra, that dread¬ 
ful pestilence Imvlng lately extended from 
Moscow to Hamburgh, It was ordered 
that a board of health should he esta¬ 
blished In every town, to correspond with 
the board in London, and to consist of 
ninglstmles, clorgy, and mciuhers of the 
medical profession ; while the most cfFcc- 
timl modes of insuring cleanliness, free 
ventilation, &c., were pointed out. These 
precautionary nieasnrcs were doubtless of 
great use, and wortljy of tho paternal at¬ 
tention of ihe humane government; but ow¬ 
ing, ns was supposed, to the quarantine 
laws having been cvn<lcd by some persons 
who came over from Hainliurgh and landed 
at Sunderland, tlic inuch-dreaded Infection 
visited many parts of Great nritain, and In 
the following year produced Indcscrihablc 
alarm among all ranks of people. 

One other event, bvit of .so disgraceful a 
character, that wc would fain omit It alto- 
gotluT, remains to be nienlloned among 
tlK’ domestic occurrences f)f the year. 

On the 29lli of October the city of Bris¬ 
tol became the scene of dreadful riots, 
which were contlmicd during the two fol¬ 
lowing days, and were not overcome till 
that large emtnnercial town appeared to 
be on tlio verge of total destruction. The 
mansion-house, custom-house, exclsc-ofllce, 
and bisliop’s palace, were plundered and set 
on tire; the prisons were burst open, and 
their Inmates set at liberty ; and during 
one entire day (.Suiidayl, the mob were the 
unresisted masters nftlieclty. On .Monday 
morning, when the fury of tlic rioters liad 
partly spent itself In beastly orgies, and 
many had become tlie victims of excessive 
drinking In the rifled cellars and waro- 
htmscs, the civil magistrates appeared to 
awake from their stupor; and, with the 
assistance of the military, this ‘ebullition 
of popular feeling.' as it was delicately 
termed by some who had unconsciously 
fanned the Uainc. was arrested. The loss 




of property was estimated at half a ullllon 
The Dumber of rioters killed, wounded, or 
injured, was about no; but, of these, &r 
more suffered from intemperance, aud 
from being unable to escape from the 
flames which they had themselves kiudled. 
than from the sabres of the soldiery or 
the truncheons of constabulary proteclora, 
One hundred and eighty were taken into 
custody, and tried by a special commission; 
when four were executed and twenty-two 
iniiisported. Their trials took place on 
the 2 nd of January. 1832. Not many days 
afterwards, lieutenant-colonel Brereton, 
who had the command of the troops, com¬ 
mitted suicide pending an enquiry into his 
conduct l>y a court-martial. He was charg¬ 
ed with not having displayed the Arm- 
ness and decision necessary for quelling a 
tumult of such magnitude. That more 
energy and decision ought to have been 
shown at the commencement by the civil 
power Is evident; how far the colonel was 
In error Is very questionable. 

A.D. 1832.—Having In our previous notice 
stated the result of the long-continued 
contest respecting iwrllainentary reform, 
wc have now only to describe the changes 
effected in the represcntatlve'sj-stem when 
tho bills came Into operation. As soon as 
the royal assent was given to the English 
reform bill (June the 7th), congratulatory 
addresses and other peaceful demonstra¬ 
tions of public joy were very generally In¬ 
dulged in; but if wc may judge by the 
triumphant chuckle of the victors and the 
lofty scorn of the vanquished, tlie angry 
invectives of the late political disputants 
were neither forgotten nor forgiven. Vet 
though the war of words had not wholly 
passed away, it was now as a more feather 
in the balance — the reform bill had bo 
come the law of the land. The decayed 
boroughs were disfranchised, and In their 
stead the right of parliamentary represen¬ 
tation was given to large and impulons 
towns: wliilc an entire new constituency 
of 101 . householders was created in cities 
and boroughs. The county constituency 
was also greatly extended. Heretofore It 
had been restricted to 40s. freeholders; 
now copyholders of 101 . per anmun ; lease¬ 
holders of 102. if for not less tlian sixty 
years, or of 502. If not less than twenty 
yours : and trnants-at-wUl, if occupying at 
a yearly rent of not less than 502., were 
entitled to the franchise. The county 
representation was likewise modelled a- 
new: To Yorkshire six inenihers were 
given, two for each riding Devon, Kent, 
Lancashire, and twenty-three other large 
counties were divided, and two knights 
given to each division: seven English 
counties were to return three Instead of 
two members each; and three Welsh 
counties, two instead of one. The reform 
bill for Scotland received the royal assent 
July 17th; that of Ireland, August 7th. 
Eighteen members had been deducted 
from the entire representation of England, 
but an addition of eight to Scotland, five 
to Ireland, and five to Wales, made the 
total for Great Britain and Ireland 658, as 
before. The Scotch and Irish reform blUf 





f>nhsf8iied the jrriml fcntures of the KnprUsh 
hill, tiy estciitlliik^ the fnirirhlj^e I hut sonic , 
i i^riiliarltk's nihij'lcd to the state of pro- 
' iHTty, Ar. Ill hoih countries, T\ere iiecoa* 
tary to l.c ohserved. 

During Hie nioiitbi* of Fohnmry, March, 

■ and April, tlic ciiolcra l.ecame very i-reva- 
lent, Iioi only in ttic country towns ainl 
' villatr-t of llie Nortii of Kneland, when' it 
' flr-t hppianal, hut al>o in tlic m«'ir'>poll>, 
and all the Inorors of tlic Kical rdaeiio of 
I.ondon, di-picted wiili such fearful power 
' hy Defoe, were present to tlic Imagination. 

i livery posslhle attention was paid to the 
' ' mlijfct hy n'ovornineiit : |>arochial and dis- 
: I trict lioanls were fort 1>with orrraiil.'^ed : tem- 
^ ! pomr> ho'ipitalsKot ready for the reception 
of the sick ; and every iiieaMue tlial huina- 
I nity and prudence eouid siiccest was re- 
foru'tl t4), i4> elicck tlie j'ron'ress of the 
malady wln re it appeare<l, ami to prevent 
contiiKlon Wliero It had not. The virulence 
of the dlseahC a».,iletl tlurins' tlic three 
succccdiiiK months, hut at the end of 
tlie summer it appear*-d aealii as malie- 
nnnta.scver. In the wholey« ar, tJie dealiis 
from chohri. wllhln the limits of ilie 
l)ilt.s of mortality, amounted to 3,:’o<i; .and 
the total nuinher of deaths, as ie|.orfed 
hy the central hoard, exclusive of London, 
was 1*4.18": the amount of tisi'S hciiih' 
f.«s:..v In Paris. I.ooodeathsoccurred dur- 
liiur the ftr>l week of its ai>i>earanee there ; 
nay, so fatal was It, that out of 4.>, 
deaths which look place In the Frciuli 
I c.ai>ital In IRC*, tlie enormous number of 
1 ' 19,ud(> was orcasionetl hy cholera. Tins 
frlKhtful epidemic next appeared in tlie 
Canadas and Pnited Slates. Ittliusniade 
the tour of the srlolie; he>,'inniim'. a.s 
It was supjxe^ed, in innd<Kstan : then 
ileva.siatinw Moscow and tlie northern 
parts of liuroix'; visiliiiK (Ireat Hritalu 
and France; and lastly, crossing tlie At¬ 
lantic, 

In this year's ohitnaryarc tlicnamcs of 
several men of eminence. From ainoiik' 
llielii wo select —sir .lames Mnckiiito'.h, an 
eli»inont writer and statesman.—Jeremy 
Ileiitliam, relehrated as a jurist and law 
reformer; a man who liad his own specillcs 
for every disease of the liody politic, hut 
who never had tlie hai>idnes.s to see one 
of them effect a cure.—.Sir Walter Scott, 
•in excellent romance writer, and a jmet of 
acknowledged merit, wlio for a long period 
enjoyed a popularity unknown to any of liis 
contemi>oraiics. 

[ A.D. On the 29th of January tlie 

' first reform parliament was opemal hy com¬ 
mission, and on the r»th of February the 
king delivered his speech In person. Among 
' other topics of interest, lie emidiatlcally 
, dwelt upon the incrcasingspirit of insuhor- 
: dinati'Ui and violence in Ireland, and of tlie 
* necessity wiiich existed for intni.sting the 
crown Willi additi<mal powers for punish- 
' lug the disturbers of tlie putilic peace, and 
for strengthening tlic legislative union of 
tlie two kingdoiiiB. This led to tlic passing 
of the Insurrection acts in the following 
month ; empowering tlie lord-lieutenant to 

I prohibit puhlic meetings of a dnngerou.s ten¬ 
dency ; suspending the " rit of liaheas cor¬ 


pus; authorlhiug domiciliary visits by ms 
gl>iraies, Ac. 

During ilil.s session of parliament, wnicn 
was unusually i>rotracted .and liilsirlous, 
many other subjects of great national Im- , 
poriaiicc were legislated upon ; foremost 
among which w«'re the aholitioii of colonial 
slavery, ami tlie renewal of tliecliarters of 
the Hank of England and East India Coin- ! 
paiiv. 

(ireat Hritaln h.ad In 1807 nhollshed the 
•slave trade,’ hut sitirery itfelf whs now 
to l>oconio extinct In tlic We.‘-t indies. Uy 
the net for tlie‘aholltion of eolmiial sla¬ 
very,’ all children under six years of age. 
or iiorn after Aug. 1, 1H.14, were declared 
fr«'e: all r«'Ki.stered slaves above six years 
hec.iim-, from the same date, nppreiillced 
lahourerB.wIth weekly pay, ell lier In money 
or by iioard and lodging; possessing, at 
the same time, all the riglits and linmnnl- 
ties of freemen. In elTeeiIng so great n 
cliatige, It was iieccs.sary that the owners of 
slaves shonlil receive some adequate com¬ 
pensation. T«i meet ihl.s oliject, ministers 
at llrsl proposed advancing a loan of fifteen 
millions to tlio W'ost India pro]>rietors: but 
tlie idea of a loan was soon converted into 
a f 7 '/f. and of a still higher amount ; tlie 
sum of ’JO.iXiO.ootlf. Ixdng llnally voted to 
tlie slave-owners n.s a liberal compciis;ition 
for tlic losses tliey might sustain by tliia 
iiumane measure. An end was thus put to 
a •(iiesiloM that liad agitated (he rt'ligious 
portion of (lie community from the day tliat 
Mr. Wilberforce llrsl stood forward as tlie 
cliampion of African emancli-allon. 

M.any questions of magnitude jirosent 
lliemsclve.s in legislating for our extensive 
empire in the East, where the interests of 
a I’ojuilation of ioo millions are to he con¬ 
sulted ; yi-t, vitally liiipori;nit as tlic 6ul>- 
jeet is to the commeieial prosperity and 
political influence of tireat Hritain, it never 
seems to have met with tlie consideration 
to which it is m.-inlfestly eiititU d, eiiiier in 
tlic Hrlti>Ji senate, or among the Hiitish 
roniiminity. It now, liowever, engaged the 
atieiition of parliament somewliat more i 
than on former occasions. Tliree new sia- I 
tutes Were p.assed ; the first a))plie(l to the 
renewal of ilio cliarter of ilie East India 
Comp.-iny, and tlic future gfivernmcnt of 
India; the second regulated liie trade to 
Clilna aiui India: and the tliird referred to 
the collection “od nuinageinent of the du¬ 
ties on tea. Tlie charter of the company 
was renewed for the term of twenty jears, 
from Ajiril .10, 1834, under certain restric¬ 
tions. And several subordinate provisions 
were made of .i judicial, municipal, com- 
iiierrial, .and cccle.'-iastical ciiaracier; one j 
being for tiie mitigation and gradual aboil- ! 
tion of slavery in the East. 

Willi regard to renewing the charter of 
the Hank of England, there were three 
questions on wliicli ilie legislature were 
divided upon some material points; tlie 
majority, liowever, Instsiing on tlie expe¬ 
diency of continuing tlie c.xclusive privi¬ 
leges of the Hank, so that it siiould riv 
mam tlie principal and governing monetary 
association of tlie empire. One Important 
concession obtained from the Bank was r 
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rMitctlon, CO the amount of I20,oooi., in a 
charge of about 280 , 0001 . u hlch the directors 
annually made for the management of the 
public debt, &c. It also obtained one iin* 
^rtant privilege: the paper of the Riuk of 
England being made a legal tender for all 
sums above Si., except by the Bank Itself or 
Its brunches. There w:is another enact¬ 
ment, of general interest, but of verv ques¬ 
tionable policy, namely, that by which bills 
of exchange drawn at a certain limited 
date were exempt from the nsurj- laws ; an 
enactment the ruinous and demoralising 
effects of which, In times of commercial 
distress, arc IncHlculable. The charter 
though renewed till August. 18S.i. hud this 
reservation —it might l>e put an end to, 
should parliament choose. In 1S45, by a 
year’s previous notice being given. 

Besides tbe settlement of the foregoing 
great legislative measures, various taxes 
were repealed or reduced ; many olliclal si¬ 
tuations were abolished or reformed; seve¬ 
ral judicial processes amended ; and agreat 
variety of private bills passed. 

A.D. 1831.—Tlie desire to move onward 
In legislating for and removing everyiliing 
liiat seemed to obstruct the i»rt>gress of 
*lll)crar principles, was tlie natural con¬ 
sequence <if the reform bill; and at the 
very comnienrement ot the year the * pres¬ 
sure from without' was felt by ministers to 
bo a most Irconvenient .appendage to their 
popularity. Tliey had effected one mighty 
object; and to enter upon more, much c.au- 
tion and patient deliberation wen' requisite. 
Tliey knew' that popular clamour liad been 
kept up long cnotmh, and tliey acconllngly 
endeavoured to sei»!irate themselves from 
the noisy and Irregular auxiliaries wiio had 
joined their ranks in tlie hour of need, but 
who were now beconie troublesome liaug- 
ers-on. This state of things could not long 
remain ; and on Mr. Ward bringing for¬ 
ward a motion in the liouse of commons 
for appniprlallng the surplus revenues of 
the Irisli church to the purposes of go¬ 
vernment, it appe.ared that there existed a 
difference of oidnlon in the caliinct as to 
the mode in wliicli the motion .«liould be 
met. The majority was in Its favour; but 
the aiiprojirlation of cliurcli properly to 
other Ilian oceleslastiral uses was Incom¬ 
patible with the notions of Mr. Stanley, 
sir James (•niliam, tlie earl of Kipon.and 
the iluke of Uirlimoii<l; and tliey accord¬ 
ingly resigned their places In the ministry. 

'nils rupture with the ministers abovt- 
nained was speedily followed l)y another, 
which ended in the resignati<in of carl 
(>rey, the jiremier. In the cmnniunlcatirms 
wlilch had from lime to time been made by 
ministers to Mr. O’Connell on Irish affairs. 
It had licen ronfltleiitially staled to him 
that when the Irish coercion bill was re¬ 
newed, the clauses prohlliitory of mcetiinrs 
would not he pressed: nevertheless, the 
obnoxious clauses appc:ircd In the bill; 
and Mr. O'Connell <lcclared that be con¬ 
sidered It dissolved the obligation of se¬ 
crecy, under which the coiiimuiilration 
had been made. I-ord Althorp. finding' 
lilinself unable to carry tlie coercion 1*111 
’.hrough tiic commons, with the clauses 


against public meetings, sent In his resl» 

M earl Grey considered him- 
Without the assistance of lord 
Althorp, as ministerial leader In the hon^ 
of commons, to carry on the government, 
he also resigned. Parliamentary reform 
the great object of his public exertions* 
had been accomplished; and as he wai 

seventy, and in an Infirm 
state of health, he seemed glad to seize 

labours^ opportunity of closing bis official 

An arrangement was, how'ever, soon ef- 
fected to form another reform ministry, 
lord Althorp consenting to resume the 
cimn^llorship of the exchequer, under the 
premiership of viscount Melbourne. The 
new cabinet then stood thus:—viscount 
.Melbourne, first lord of the treasury; lord 
Brougham, lord clianccllor; viscount Al- 
ihorp, chancellor of the exchequer: mar- 
qmsof Lansdowne, presidentof the council; 
carl of Mulgrave, jirivy seal; viscount Bun- 
cannon, home secretary ; viscount Palme^ 
ston, foreign secretaiy ; Spring Rice, colo¬ 
nial secretary; lord Auckland, first lord of 
the admiralty; Charles Grant, president of 
the India board: maniuis of Convngham, 
P«»stmastcr-gcneral; lord Ilolland, chan¬ 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster; lord John 
Russell, paymaster of the forces; and E. 
J. Littleton, scciciary for Ireland. 

The king in person prorogued parliament 
on the 15th ot August. Notwithstanding 
the time lost In ministerial disagreements 
and changes, a great mass of business had 
been despatched. The two principal mea¬ 
sures were the ‘ central crlniiual court act,' 
and the ‘poor-law amendment act.' The 
former extends the jurisdiction of the Old 
Bailey court over a population of about 
1,700,000; not only in Middlesex, but in 
parts of Surrey. Kent, and Essex ; leaving 
to tlie Middlesex sessions, at Clerkeiiwcll, 
the trial of offences puiiishaiilc with not 
rnoretlian seven years' transiiortaiioii. The 
Old Bailey sessions to bo held at least twelve 
times a year. 

But by far the most important of these 
measures was the poor-law amciidincntaci : 
a nica.«ure whirli has scarcely satisfied the 
cxpcciatiims formed \vith regard to it. In 
saying this, we by no means would Infer that 
a continuance of the former poor-law sys¬ 
tem, with Its incompetent officcri*, private 
joltbliig, cx])en6ive litigation, and all the 
numerous errors and inconsistencies that 
had been engrafted on tlie original act of 
Klizaiicth. would have been desirable: far 
from it. Butthepresent'amended’systom, 
which was rliiefly Intended to reduce the 
burdensome amount of the poor-rates, 
might have hren easily carried out without 
tliose obnoxious clauses which enforce the 
separation of married men from theirwives, 
and mothers from their pauper children; 
withholding ont-door relief, &c. Moreover, 
however desirable the centralisation ot 
poor-law power may lie, and hcweverable 
the commissioners who fonn the board at 
Sonicrset-liouse, local interests must often 
be left to local inanagcmcnt; or a mode of 
generalising may become so habitual to 
those who superintend tlie adminlstratior 
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of the poor-laws, as to fnistrate all eudea- 
voure to obtain individual justice. 

Several popular measures were carried 
during the session; namely, the repeal of 
The house-tax; the abolition ff the duty on 
almanacks; the abolition of sinecure offices 
in the house of commons: facilities at the 
ro«t-<)fflce for the transmission of foreign 
newspapers: grants for Imilding schools 

In England and Scotland, A'C. 

This year was remarkable for the sjs- 
tematlc organisation of ‘ trades* unions 
in London and other large towns of Eng¬ 
land, and for repeated ‘ strikes among 

tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, bricklayers, 
weavers, spinners, and other ‘operatives. 
But the different crafts all returned to 
their employments, without any very seri¬ 
ous injury to trade or to themselves. At 
Pari«. Lyons, and Brussels similar combi¬ 
nations of workmen took place, and were 
attended with serious consequences, 
tlcularly at Lyons, wliere no less than o.OOO 
persons (of whom 1.700 were troops) were 
killed before tlic insurrection, which had 
been caused by the trades' unionists’ inter¬ 
ference with tlie trials of sonic of their 

members, was quelled. , « . , 

On the evening of the 16th of October a 
fire broke out in one of the offices at the 
lower end of the house of lords, wlilch con¬ 
tinued to race throughout tlie night, and 
was not completely extinguished for several 
days. Great anxiety was felt for the safety 
of that ancient edifice, Westminister-hall; 
and even the venerable and magnincent 
Gothic pile opposite, Westminster-abbey, 
was at one period thought to be In great 
danger ; but nothing that skill or intrepidity 
could achieve was neglected in arresting 
the nroffross of tltc ! And thoujrh the 

two houses of parliament were destroyed, 
neither the hall northeaWiey sustained ma¬ 
terial damaec; and the libnarles and state 
papers in the lords and commons were 
preserved. The fire, as it appeared on 
strict enquiry, was caused by iiegliconce. 
In burning tlic cxcho<iucr-tallics in a build¬ 
ing adjoining the house of lords. Tempo¬ 
rary chatniiers f>»r tlic accommodation of 
the legislature were afterwards erected on 
' the site of the old bnildlngs. 

Just one niontii after the destruction of 
the houses of parliament the Mellmurne 
ministry was summarily and unexpecti'dly 
dismissed. On the 1-itli of Noveniiicr h-rd 
Melbourne waited <in his Majesty at Brii.’li- 
ton to take his commands on the appoint¬ 
ment of a chancellor of the exchc<iuer, in 
the room of lord Altliorm removed, liy tlie 
death of liis father, carl Spencer, to the 
house of peers. The king, it is said, ob¬ 
jected to the proposed recoiistrnction of 
the cainnet. and made his lordsiiip the 
bearer of a letter to the duke of Wolling- 
1 ton, who waited ui>on his majesty on tlip 
16 th, and advised him to plaec sir Uol)en 
Teel at the head of the government. Sir 
' Robert was at the time in Italy, whither a 
! courier was despatched, and the baronet 
I arrived In London Dec. 9, saw tlic king, 

, and accepted the situation of premier; tlie 
duke of Wellington having in tlie interim 
provisionally filled the eliief offices of iijc 


government. Thus again, though for a 
brief space, the tory party, or conserva¬ 
tives, as they were now called, were in the 
ascendant. 

A.n. Ifvio.— Tlie Molbotimp cabinet had 
been for some time looked upon as the mere 
dregs of the Grey ministry; and the losso.* 
It liad sustained I'y tlic withdrawal of the 
e.arl of Durham, the Stanley section, and 
the nolile premier lilmself, had not been 
supplied by men of suital>le talents. The 
public therefore h.nd no great reason for re¬ 
gret, however niudi they ni.iy have been 
surprised, when tlie king so suddenly dis¬ 
pensed wiili tlioir services. Yet when the 
same men were Intrusted with the reins of 
government who had been the strenuous 
opposers of reform, an instantaneous out- 
cr>- burst forth, and the advent of toryism 
was regarded i»y the j^opulace with feelings 
of discnist and dread. Sir Rol)crt Peel, 
however, explicitly <k-clared, that he con¬ 
sidered the reform bill as a final and irre¬ 
vocable settlement; and he appealed to 
several important inc.asures that had for¬ 
merly emanated from himself as proofs 
that he was not opi>osed to the redress of 
real griovancc-s and tlic removal of all re¬ 
cognised abuses. these grounds sir 

Robert solicited the confidence of tbe coun¬ 
try; and he lirought forward his leading 
' me.isnros with great despatch andaliility. 
The niinisterial jdansfor affording relief to 
ilissenters relative to the marriage cere¬ 
mony, and also the settlement of tithes, 
met with general favour and concurrence. 
But when, on the .Wli of March, lord John 
Russell brought forward his resolution — 
‘ that the house should resolve itself into 
.a roinmittee of tlic whole hoii»c, to ciuisl- 
der of the temporalities of the cliurcli of 
Ireland,’ the motion was met by sir E. 
Knatchbull with a direct negative, and aftej 
alongand stormy <lci>ate, ministers founc 
themselves m a minority of Xi. The Irish 
rhurcli bill was then iliscus-cd In commit¬ 
tee ; and after tliree nights’ debate on the 
question of appropriating the surplus funds 
of thechurclito the ‘general education of 
,atl classes of Christians,’ whicli was op- 
"posed by the ministers and tlieir friends, 
there was still a majority again.^t them of 
27. Finding that neither concessions nor 
professions of liberality were of any avail, 
the duke of WellinetoD In the upper house 
and sir Rohert Peel in the lower, announred 
their resignations; the latter .at tlie same 
time declarine, that, though tliwarted by 
the commoiip, he parted with them on 
friendly terms. 

Once more, then, we see lord Jlelboume 
as the premier; witli lord .Ti'hn Russell, 
home secretary; lord P.ilmor^ton, forelcn 
secretary ; richt lion. Sjirinir Rice, chancel¬ 
lor of the cxcliequcr : the mar'iiii' of I.aiis- 
downe, iTOsideiit of the couneil ; .and the 
other ollli-ial appointments llllod nearly as 
tiny were when the *llbonil>' were l.atoiy 
in power, exceju that the great seal was for 
itie present pul in Cimiiuis>ioii. 

Tlie first great <|iiestion that engatred the 
attention of the <'ommon.«, .ami one which 
liaU been looked forward to by the commu¬ 
nity wiili imicli imi alienee, was 'hat of 
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municipal reform.’ For more than two 
centuries the abuses existing in corporate 
bodies, pnrticuiarly the misapplication of 
municipal funds, had been a matter of con¬ 
stant complaint. It was naturally expected 
that a reform in the representative system 
In boroughs having been effected, a reform 
in tho election of their own local authori¬ 
ties would follow. A commission to enquire 
into tlio state of municipal corporations, 
their inodos of administering justice, their 
revenues and funds, and tho privileges of 
freemen, &c., had already been Instituted, 
and the result of the enquiry Induced the 
commissioners to report to his majesty, that 
'the perversion of municipal Institutions 
to political ends has occasioned the sacrifice 
of local Interest to party purpo.ses, which 
have been frequently pursued through the j 
corruption and demoralisation of electoral 
bodies.’ Then, after pointing out tho va¬ 
rious Inofllclent and corrupt modes In which 
municipal Interests wore attended to, and 
the great and gcneraldlssatlsfactlon which 
prevailed on the subject, tlie commissioners 
declared It to l>o their duly 'to represent 
to his majesty that tiie existing munleliial 
corporations of England and Wales nei¬ 
ther p«>ssess jior deserve tlie confidence or 
respect of Ills majesty's subjects, and that 
R thorough reform must ho effected before 
they can become useful and eniclent Instru¬ 
ments of local government.’ Upon this 
report, which w.as supported by a volumi¬ 
nous mass of details, lord John Russell 
iirought in his bill, which, liavliig heeti se¬ 
verely Bcruilniscd In tlie lords, passed into 
a law. The grand feature of tills bill Is, 
that It vests tlie local government of a town 
in tlie rated and permanently resident In¬ 
habitants. In tlie cuuiicil Is vested tlie en¬ 
tire dellbcnitlvo functions of the corpora¬ 
tion. They appoint the town-clerk and 
treasurer, and from them tlie mayor and 
aldermen arc chosen. They have the con- 
Irol of llio police, watclilng, and ligliting. 

If there he a surplus in the burgess fuml, 
they may apply It to local Iniprovcraeiits or 
ai y object beneficial to the Inhabit.auts: or 
If Insulllclciit, they may order a rate t<i be 
levied. All the existingrlghtsof freedom, 
or citizenship, or biirgcss-ship, in the old 
corpiinitlons, arc preserved to the present 
possessors; hut all exclusive privileges of 
trailing, orof excrclslnganycalllngor han¬ 
dicraft, in corporme towns, are abolished, 
Many otlier measures of practical utility 
were discussed and passed this session. 
Among them were several acts framed by 
sir James Graham for Improving the naval 
code and thereby Increasing the naval power 
of Great Britain ; first, by an art for amend¬ 
ing and cuiisulldatiiig the laws relative to 
merchant-seamen ; and secondly by an art, 
the object of which Is to encourage llie vo¬ 
luntary enlistment of seamen Into the royal 
navy, by limiting tho period of scrvlco to 
Hvo years. Lord Brougham also brought 
forward a very useful bill for removing some 
I of the more obvious and glaring defects In 
I the old patent law; not the least of which 
' was tiiRt the patent often expired just about 
the time the dimcullles attending Its first 
Introduction had been surmounted, and. 


consequently, before the patentee had be- 
neflted by his Invention. By the new law 
a power is vested in the crown of extend¬ 
ing, on the recommendation of the privy 
council, the term of a patent from fourteen 
to twenty-one years. 

We shall close our sketch of this year’s 
occurrences by briefly noticing the deaths 
of two persons, who, in their career for po¬ 
pular applause, attained a more than ordl 
nary share of notoriety. The one was 
Henr)’ Hunt, late 5I.P. for Preston, who 
had long flgured as a leader among the ra¬ 
dicals, and whose zeal for ‘the people’ at 
the too memorable meeting at Manchester 
had been rewarded by a long imprisonment 
in Ilcbester gaol. His more distinguished 
coteinporary and coadjutor, though some¬ 
times powerful rival, was William Cobbett, 
M.P. for Oldham; a man remarkable for 
persevering Industry, and of unquestion¬ 
able talents, who, from following his 
father’s plough, and afterwards serving 
with credit as a British soldier In America, 
passed the greater part of his life in the 
unceasing strife of politics, and was able, 
fiy the force of his extraordinary and 
versatile |*owers as a writer, to keep a 
strong hold on public opinion for nearly 
half a century. He died in June, not three 
months after his quondam friend, .Mr. 
Henry Hunt. [A memoir of Mr. Cobbett is 
given, at considerable length, in the ’Bio¬ 
graphical Treasury,'] 

A.D. 1M6.—The year opened auspiciously, 
both with regard to its commercial i>ros- 
pects and Its political aspect. The whole 
manufacturing districts were In a state of 
activity : money was abund.mt wherever 
to1oral)lo security was offered : and though 
an linmctise absorption of capital was tak¬ 
ing place In extensive public undertakings, 
sucli ns railways, some of which were al¬ 
ready highly successful, there was very lit¬ 
tle of tliat wild spirit of adventure which 
ten years before liad nearly brougiit tho 
country to tlie brink of min. Mercantile 
confidence rested upon a better basis than 
it l)ad done for .a lung time past; the ports 
l)i)re ample evidence of tlie pr<is|H*rity of 
British commerce: and tlmiigli there wore 
still just complnints of agricultural dis¬ 
tress, they were partial ratlier than general. 

When the king opened parliament in 
February these facts furuislied congnttu- 
laiory topics for the royal speech, and sug¬ 
gestions were also tlirown out relative to 
certain improvcinetits, contemplated by the 
legislature, and in the adinhiistmtion of 
justice, especially In the court of chancery; 
an equitable sett lenient of tithes In Ireland; 
municipal reform in that country, (tc. 

Tlie first question of importance that 
occupied the attention of the house was 
brought forward by the chancellor of Gie 
exeliequcr, who announced the Intention 
of government to reduce inateriully the 
stamp duty on newspapers. It was pro¬ 
posed. he said, to reduce it from Us present 
amount ot 4d. wUh the discount, to id, 
without discount, which would be a reduc¬ 
tion of nearly 2Jd- on all newsiwpers sold 
for 7d. or less. To this remission parlia- 
lucnt assented, by which the circulation of 
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aiiritniiiKa newsimpers —an llUcIc trade 
Hiat had long been followed by certain 
London newBveudors—was abandoned as 

nrodtlesB. . . , 

Notwithstanding several useful measures 

of legislation liad licon carried during the 
session, considerable disappointment was 
felt at its close In conseijuonce of tlie loss 
or abandonment of certain bills wliich bad 
been brought forward by ministers with 
some panide and apparent confidence of 
sureess: as, for example, the Irish tithe 
and municipal bills; the bill for governing 
cliarltable trusts in England by popular 
election ; bills for amendiiig the English 
municipal act, for Improving the court of 
chancery,for removing the civil disabilities 
of the Jews, ic. But if the value depended 
on the amount of legislation, there was no 
cau«eof complaint; the number of gene¬ 
ral acts passed In 1830 being 117 : and of 
railway bills alone, 33. By the act for the 
‘commutation of tithes In England and 
Wales,' provision was made for the final 
extinction within two years of the vex¬ 
atious right of exacting tithes in kind, and 
for commuting them into a corn rent 
charge, payable In money. By the 'estali- 
llslieil church ’ act for effecting a new dis¬ 
tribution of episcopal dioceses and Incomes, 
the Inronicof iliearelibishopof Canterbury 
waste be reduced to 15,000/.; the archl>isl»op 
of York to 10,000/.; the bishop of London to 
lo.ixK)/.; the bishop of Durham to 8,ooo/.; 
Winchester, 9,000/.; Ely, 5,500/.; St. Asaph 
and Bangor, 5,200/.; Worcester, 5,000/.; and 
flic other bishops to liavc incomes varying 
from 4,000?. to 5,000/. The bishoprics of 
Bristol and Gloucester to he united; also 
Rt. Asaph witli Bangor, and Sodor and Man 
with that of Chester; and two new bishoi>- 
rics to bn erected, one at Manchester, the 
Ollier at Ilipon. Several other economical 
regulations In tlieehureli were at the same 
lime effect<“d by tills bill. Two acts xvere 
also passed which were in some degree 
cnnectcd with church reform, namely, the 
‘ marriage act,’ and the art for ‘ registering 
birllis, deaths, and marriages.’ Formerly, 
In order to he legally married, it was ne¬ 
cessary to comply with the ritual of the 
estnhlished church; but by the new act a 
marriage may be simply a civil contract 
or a religious ceremony, according to the 
wish of the parties; it will ho equally legal 
whether CJintracted in any registered place 
of religious worship, or In the olhce of the 
registrar. The new mode of registering 
births, deaths, and marriages is valuable 
also as a statistical document and an au- 
tlicntic record of facts. 

In the obituary for this ye.ar are several 
distinguished names. Lord Stowcll, aged 
90, an eminent civilian; many years judge 
of the high court of admiralty, and brother 
of lord-chancellor Eldon.—Charles X., ex- 
king of France, who died an exile in Illyria, 
In the 80th year of his age. —And the 
abbeSieyes, who under all thcjihases of the 
French revolution maintained an elevated 
station, and on the fall of the reptiblic 
became a count and peer of the empire. 

A.D. 1837.—It was remarked at the eoin- 
mencemciitof tlie previous year that sj mp- 


toms of prosperity appeared In all the lead 
Ing branches couunevcial Inilujftry, ahcj 
that no lack of capital was known for any 
undertakings, however vast, provided they 
held out a |<ri>spcrt for safe investments. 
But over-trading, led on and enrouraged 
by over-hanking, produced evils which, if 
not equal, were very similar in their effects 
to those disasters wliich overwhelmed the 
country during the nienii)r.ihle commercial 
panic of 1825, During the year ia36 no 
less th.an forty-live joint-stock hanks had 
been established. It was therefore natural 
that one of the subjects recommended to 
the attention of p.irliameiit In the opening 
speech, should he ‘ a renewal of the enquiry 
into the operation of joint-stock hanks.’ 
But the more important measures which 
had formed the leading subjects of debate, 
and wliich were regarded by ministers as 
necessary to tlie stability of tlieir tenure in 
olhce, underwent certain alterations, and 
were again brought forward fordiscussitm. 
Little progress, however, was made, wlieu 
an event occurred wliich fora time absorbed 
all matters of minor Interest. 

Tlio public had been apprised by tlie 
putiiioation of bulletins, that his majesty 
was seriously III, and on tlie 20tl» of June 
hlsdcatli was aiinounced as having taken 
place early that moniiiig. His majesty was 
in the 72ml year of his age, and iiad nearly 
completed the seventh year of his rolgii. 

Many were the eulogiiinis pronounced 
upon the deceased moii.-irch ; hut no testi¬ 
mony was more just, nr more chararteristic 
of his real qu.itities, tlian the following 
tribute by sir Ilobert Peel. He said: 'It 
WHS tlie universal feeling of the country, 
that the reins of government were never 
committed to the hands of one who bore 
himself as a sovereign with more affability, 
and yet with more true dignity—to one 
who was more coni)>assionatc for the suffer¬ 
ings of others—or to one wliose nature was 
more utterly free from all selt1>hiioss. He 
did not believe that, in tlie most exalted i>r 
in thcmosl humble .station, there coul<l be 
found a man who felt tnore p!^a^lIre in 
witnessing and promoting the welfare of 
others,’ 

cn.VPTEH LXVI. 

The liCiytt of VtCTOUIA, 

A. D. 18.37.—IxTKLi.tGESCK of his majes¬ 
ty's death having been nlllcially commu¬ 
nicated to the princess Victoria and the 
duchess of Kent, at Kensington palace, 
preparations were immediately made for 
holding a privy cmnicil there at eleven 
O’clock, A temporary throne was erected 
for the occasion : and, on tlie queen lieiiig 
seated, the lord-chaoeellor administered to 
her majcsty\he usual oath, that she would 
govern the kingdom according to its laws 
and customs, A'c. Tlie cabinet ministers 
and other j'rivy councillors then present 
took the oaths of allegiance and supremacy ; 
and the ministers having first resigned 
their seals of oOiee, her majesty was gra¬ 
ciously pleased to return them, ami they 
severally kissed bauds on their reappoint 
nietit. 
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Br the denth of William IV. the crowns I the rebel leaders, having been nine dayi 
of tho united kingdom and of Hanover! concealed In the woods, was brought in 
were dissevered through the operation of j i*rlsoncr to Montreal. In tlicUpper Province, 
the salic law excluding females from the ; a t'ody of rebels, which occupied a position 
Hanoverian kingdom, which consequently i about three miles from Toronto, threaten* 
descended to the next heir, the duke of ing that city, were successfully attacked 
CuraberUind; and Adelaide, as queen- and dispersed on the 7th of December by 
dowager, was entitled to 100,0001. per an- sir Francis Bond Head, at the head of the 
num, settled upon her for life In 1831, with armed cltizens,with such reinforcements as 
Marlborough-house and Dushy-housc for had spontaneously joined the>n from tho 
residences. country. The rebels had, however, cstal)- 

On the 20th of October the now parlla- llshed a camp on Navy Island on the 
ment asseinl)led, when her majesty opened Niagara river; and many citizens of the 
in person tho business of the session. In United States were implicated in the insur- 
her progress to and from the house, the rcctlonary movements there and elsewhere 
queen was received by the populace with on the frontier 

tlicstrongestdcmonstrationsofenthusiasm On tlic 3rd of March a sharp engagement 
and loyally. took place between licr majesty’s troops and 

No great progress was made during the the Insurgents, In which the latter were 
first session of Victoria’s narliamcnt in totally defeated at Point Pole Island, near 
settling the various Important subjects viii- the western boundary of the British posses- 
dcr discussion. At its close, however, the sions. This Island had been occupied by 
civil list bill was passed ; It provided a abrjut S'X) men, well armed Jind equipped; 
total sum of aSo.OOOl., whicli was tlnis class- wlien col. Maitland, in order to dispossess 
cd 1. privy purse, GO.OOOl.; 2. salaries of them, marched from Amherstburgh with 
household and retired allowances, 131,200/.; a few companies of the 32iid and 83rd 
3. cxpcnsc.s of household, 172,r.00l.; 4. royal regiments, two slx-pounders, and some 
bounty, &c., 13,200/.;:.. pensions, 1,200/.: volunteer cavalry. Theactlon th.it followed 
unappropriated monies, S.fHol.—On the23ra assumed ihecharacterofbush-flghting—the 
her majesty went in person to give U her island, which is about seven niilcs long, 
royal assent; and then adjourned the par- being covered with thicket, and the rebels 
llamcnt to the ICtli of January. outmimberins the troops in the proportion 

A. n. 1838.—For some time past there of nearly two toone. Ultimately,however, 
had been symptoms of discontent III Lower they were driven to flight; leaving among 
Canada, fomented by the old French party, the dead, colonel Bradley, the cominander- 
wlilch at length broke out into the appear- In-chicf: major Howdley; and captains Van 
ance of a civil war. To check an evil so Rensellacr and M'Kcou; besides a great 
pregnant with ml.schlef, It was deemed ad- many wounded and other prisoners. In this 
visabic that no ordinary per.^on should be instance nearly all the killed and wounded 
8Ct>t out to tliat Important c<ilony* Ac* were citizens of the Uiutcu States; and 
cordingly. It was notldcd In the London tlie arms that wore found werea|l new,and 
Oazcttc/jan. 10, tliat tho car! of Durliam, marked as the property of the Uin ted 
(LC. Bm w:w appointed ^jovcrnor-general of The Insurgents being thus foiled In 


Mrec"uJ,gK",r«-ir;-c« of V^wo^ others tnu.s,.ortcd to the islaod of Bor- 

Omada.’ Ills lordship did not arrive In muda.___ _ 


troops 


John Colhornc 


Benoit, a great portion of the n .aima. B V, ‘d'nt so in evbry quar- 

ratno out bearing a wliltc flag nnd l egghi^g niiu o sr( Uistlnctly heard. 

f(»r mercy; hut In conscquenceof • \nonths nothing was talked of but 

disloyalty of the place, and the ^ -rnuroacliing coronation of Queen Vic- 

prlnolpal leaders having been permltt^cd to f^pected to be a splendid 
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«nrrtrf'45 c[An of all thoo.-tatcs of tlie that his Impllrd condeninatlon was con- 
tlic bauQUCt la Westminster- taincd la it, cicclnrod his Intention to 
h^ wli all the feudal services attendant sign and return Inm.ediately to Lngland, 
r»^ duthiffulshed the aoreeous iaasinuch os lie was now dci>rl>ed of the 

5 Jre^l.rorioS fv fron. o?Wi|. a.,lNly to do the good which he had ho,.od 
liani) were to ho wholly dispensed wiili; to arcoinpli.^li- , ^ * * v 

t aVia^ discovered that Uhe cost Meaawluic, the Canadas again ^eean^e 

•nolled tlie relish;’ hut la order to make tlie scene of rehcHioMs war and piratical 
It more siatciv than the last, the exterior invasion. The rebels occupied Deauhar- 
cavaSe was\o he Incrc.osed In sidendour nois and Acadic. near the ronlluence of the 
find numhers. Tlic 28th of June was the llichclieu and the St. 

day ai'pointcd for the celebration of this ing their headquarters at ^aIllervllle, and 
ftuLust ccreinony, and as the procession llielr forces mustered, at one time to tlie 
to t^fiss tlircmgh the princli-al streets, number of fl.ooo men, gLUierally ^yel armed. 

Several actions took place; and s r John 

n mff the wlmlc line from Hyde Park-cor- Coihurnc, who had proclaimed miirtial law, 


galleries or ®C4UloJUing lUCl c, nui tuc x^*^‘*** vw *ws- 

Tlie coronation festivities gave a great tlirough the whole district of Acadie. But 
Impetus to trade in the metropolis; there It was a part of the plan of the traitors and 
lieimr In addition to the mimcrous visitors their republican confederates to distract 
from all parts of the United Kingdom, a the attention of tlie British cominandei 
very coiisideralile mimher of dlstlngnlslicd and to divide the military force, by invad- 
foreigners Independent of the gentlemen Ing Upper Canada; and at tlio inonicnt 
sttaclied to tlic different emhassioa No sir John Colborne was putting tlie last 
one however, attracted so much notice or liand to the suppression of the rebellion In 
received sucli marked attention .as marshal Bcauhaniois and Acadic, 800 republican nil- 
Soull. ambassador extraordinary from tlie busters emliarked In two sciiooners at Og- 
jprorich court denburgli, fully armed, and provided with 

A new coinage In gold, silver, and copper six or eight pieces of artillery, to atwek 
was now issued. The gold consisted of live- the town of Prescott, on the opposite side 
pound pieces, double sovereigns, sove* of the river. By the aid of two United 
reigns, and half-sovereigns ; the silver and States Btcainers, they effected a landing a 
copper comprised all the usual current coin mile or two below tlic town, where they 
of those metals; but in none of them w.is established themselves in a windmill and 
there either the originality or taste dis- some stone buildings, and repelled the first 
played that was expected. attempt m.ade to dislodge them, killing and 

A.D. 18.t9.—Canada ag.ain deinands our wounding forty-five of tlioir assallHiits, 
notice. Lord Durham had been sent out among wliom were five ofilccrs; but ou 
with extraordinary powers to meet the exi- colmicl Dumias arriving with a reinforce- 
goncy of affairs in that colony. Itwasnow ment of regular troops, with three pieces 
admitted that lie had exceeded the scope of artillery, they surrendered at discretion, 
of those powers, by deciding on the guilt Some other shinnishes sul>sc(|uently look 
of accuseil men, w'lthout trial, and by ba- place, chiefly between American despera 
nishing and imprisoning them; iMit tlie docs who Invaded the British territory and 
ministers thougiit iithclrduty to acquiesce tlie gucen's troops; but Hie former were 
In passing a bill, which, while it recited the severely punislied for their temerity. Tlie 
illegality of the ordinance issued by his Conduct of sir Jolm Coltiorne elicited the 
lordship, should indemnify those who had jiraise of all p.irtics at home; and lie was 
advised or acted under It, on tlie score of appointed govcrnor-gcticnil of Canada, with 
their presumed good Intentions. The or- all the powers which had been vested in the 
dlnance set fortli that * Woolfred Nelson, earl of Durliain. 

It. S. M. Bouchette, aud others, m»\v in The adjustment of a boundary line lio- 
Montreal gaol, having acknowledged tlicir tween Maine and New Brunswick had been 
treasons and subiniucd themselves to ilie a subject of di.-'pute from tlie time the in- 
will and pleasure of her m.ajesty, sliall he dcpemlence of the Slates was acknowledged 
transported to the island of Bermuda, not in 1783. Tliougli tlic tract In di.sputc was 
to return on pain of death; and the same of no value to eitlicr claimant generally as 
l>eiuilty is to be incurred by Papineau, and likely to Ijecome prolltnhle under euiti- 
others wlio have al>sc<»rided, if found at vation, yet some j'.art of it was found no- 
Urge in tlie province.* Government had cessary to Great Britain as a means of com- 
Intended merely to substitute a tempo- munication between Now Brunswick and 
rary legislative power during the suspen- the Canadas, and thus ihrougli all the Bri- 
sion of, and in suijstitutlon for, the ordi- tisb colonies. Great Britain had, moro- 
oary legislature’ and as the ordinary legis- over, since 1783, remained In de facto pos- 
lature would not have had power to pass session of the desert, as ftir as a desert can 
such ati ordinance, It was argued that be said to be occnjtifil ,\t length, liow- 
neither could this power belong to the sub- ever, tlie state of Maine inv-idetl tins de- 
Btltutedauthority. bateable land, and several confficts took 

The passing of tlic indemnity act made a pl.ace. wiiii'h for a time sei-nied likely to 
great sensation as soon as It was known ill iinvolve Great Britain and America into 


CaDod.-i; and bird Durham, acutely feeling Igcneral war. Tlie colonists showed great 
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alacrity and dctcrinlnatlou In defending 
their right to tlie disputed territory; and 
It was eventually agreed that both parties 
were to continue in possession of the parts 
occupied by them respectively at the com¬ 
mencement of tho dispute, until the federal 
goveniinent and Great Britain should come 
to a definitive arrangement. 

The proceedings of parliament had lately 
1 ) 0 cn ^Yatciled with more than ordinary in¬ 
terest, the state of parties being too nicely 
balanced to Insure ministerial majorities 
on questions affecting certain connnercial 
interests. Oti the 9th of April leave was 
given to bring In a bill, on the motion of 
Mr. Labouchero, to suspend the executive 
constitution and to make provisions for 
tho temporary government of Jamaica. It 
appeared tliat, in consequence of a dispute 
between tlio governor of that island and 
tlic house of assembly, no public business 
could be proceeded with ; and it was pro¬ 
posed by tills bill to vest the government 
In the governor ami a council only—to be 
c<»ntinucd for five ye.nrs. 'Whon, in the fol¬ 
lowing month, the order of the d.ay for 
going into committee on the Jamaica bill 
was moved, it was opposed by sir It. Peel, 
In a long and elai»orj»te speech; In which 
he exposed the arbitrary jirovlsious of the 
bill, tho enormous power it would confer 
on tlio governor and commissioners, and 
the Impossiblilty of Imposing an cITectiml 
eherk on the abuse of power exercised at a 
distance of three thousand miles. In sui>- 
port of the view he had taken, sir llobcrt 
alluded to the inode of treating refractory 
colonies, formerly suggested by Mr. Can¬ 
ning; who had declared that ‘nothing 
short of absolute and demonstrable neces¬ 
sity should induce lilm to moot tlie awful 
question i>f tlie transcendental power of 
pnrll.'iinent over every dependency of the 
IJrltlsh crown: for that transcendental 
power wa.s an arcanum of empire which 
ouglit to be kept liack vvltliin thepcnctmlla 
of the Constitution.’ After an adjourned 
deliiite, .May tlie Gih, tlio house divided, 
wlicn there apjieared for going into com¬ 
mittee ‘j(H, against it 289, tho majority for 
ministers being only five. The next day 
lord John Russell and lord Melbourne 
staled, that In con.so'iueiice of this vote, 
the ministry had conn- to the re<i>Uirlon to 
resign. At the end of .a week they were 
rcfiistaled In their places, and one of the 
first nct.s of the reinstated ministry was to 
form a legislative union of the i>rovInces of 
npper aiul Lower CHiiada, .and to continue 
for two years the powers vested In the 
governor ami special council of Lower 
Caii.ada i>y the act previously passed to tliat 
effect. Amdlier measure was also carried, 
after much oppo.eltion,namely, to grantthe 
sum of no, 0001 . for the purposes of public 
eilucation. Ami a third, still more interest¬ 
ing to tlie great body of the public, was an 
Immense reduction In the cliarge for pos¬ 
tage, by the substitution of one uniform 
rate by weight. Instead of increased charges 
iicc.onling to the number of pieces of paper 
contained under one cover. Thus, wliat- 
ever be the distance, the vo^'tage cli.arge Ltr 
h tetter weighing only half an ounce is one 


penny; 2d. if an ounce; 4d. If two onneea 
and so on. 

The fierce and cruel contest that had 
raged for tlie last three years in the Spanish 
peninsula, between the Carlists and Chris- 
tinos, was now virtually terminated bv the 
active and soldier-like conduct of Espar- 
tcro, the queen's geueml and chief. The 
British legion had some time since with¬ 
drawn, the queen’s party daily gained 
ground, and Don Carlos had found It ne¬ 
cessary to seek refuge in France. 

In narrating the affairs of Britain. It will 
be observed that we are necessarily led, 
from time to time, to advert to tlie events 
which take place In British colonies and 
possessions, wherever situate and however 
distant. For a consideralilc time past the 
government of India had been adopting 
very active measures. In consequence of 
the shah of Persia, wlio was raised to the 
throne mainly by British assistance, being 
siipiKJscd to be acting under Russian in¬ 
fluence. to the prejudice of this country. 
Stimulated by Russia, as it appeared, the 
Persian undertook an expwlitlon to Herat; 
an important place, to which a small prin¬ 
cipality is att.ached. In the territory of Afl- 
glianlstan. Lord Auckland, the governor- 
general of India, thereupon determined to 
.send an army of 3o,ooo men towards Can- 
daliar. CabonI, and Herat: and this force was 
to be joined by about 45,000 men, furnished 
by Rmiject Singh, tlie sovereign of the Pun- 
jaub. In the meantime it appeared th.at 
the Persians had suffered gre.at loss at He¬ 
rat. It was soon afterwards ruinourcd that 
the chiefs of Affghanistan were prepared to 
meet a much strongcrforce than the Anglo- 
Indian government, though reinforced by 
Runject Singh, could bring into the field, 
and that they would listen to no terms of 
accommodation. The next accounts, how¬ 
ever. Informed us that the British liad en¬ 
tered Candahar, that the difflcultics expe¬ 
rienced with respect to provisions had va¬ 
nished, and that the troops were received ! 
with open arms. Siiali Soojah was crowned 
with acclamation ; and the army proceeded 
forthwitli to Cabou). 

On the 2Ist of September the fort of 
Joudpore, in Rajpootana, surrendered to 
the British; and that of Kumaul, in the 
Dcccan, on the 6th of October. Tlie camp 
of the rajah was attacked by general Will- 
shire, which ended in the total rout of the 
enemy. A very great quantity of military 
stores were found in Kurnaul, and treasure , 
ainouniing to nt'.arly 1,000,000/. sterling. In i 
the camp an immense quantity of jewels 
w.as captured, besides IfiO.ooot. in specie. 
The sliah of Persia consented to acknow¬ 
ledge Sliah Soojah as king of Affghanistao; 
but Dost Mahomed, the deposed prince^ 
was still at large, and there was no doubt 
that a widely-ramified conspiracy existed 
among the native chiefs to rise against the 
British on the first favourable opportunity. 

The country had been much disturbed 
during the year by large and tumultnoiis 
assemblages of the people, of a revolution¬ 
ary character, under the name of chartifta', 
and many excesses were committed by 
them 111 Uie large manufaclurlng townaol 
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Slanchester, Holton, Bimilnghfim, Stock -1 wUli a magisterial appolntnioiii. His eon, 
port, Ac. tliat reijuired tlie strong arm of a more lK)y of sl.'ctceji, was also the leader 
the la%v to cur'h. Tills was referred to In of a i>arty. One .lones, a watchmaker at 
her majesty’s speech, at the close of the roniypool, was another of the redouhtahlo 
Bcpslon of parliamoiit, as the first attempts chartist generals, and Zcplianiah Williams 
It in>»ubordiiiatio>i, which happily had been was a fourth. Such was the slate of ter- 
checked by the fearless administration of rorism inspired by ilie chartist hamls tliat 
tne law. many of the peaceable inhabitants of 

But present appearances were not to he Tredegar, Blackwood, &c. fled from their 
trusted. The Itisurreciionary tnovcmenis homes on Sunday, and passed the night in 
atidoutrages Inthemanufacturingdisiricts the woods, lest the chartists should kill 
of the north had for a time, It IS true, been them. At length they reacluxl Newiiort 
quelled ; and ministers boasted that chart- and proceeded at once to the rendezvous of 
ism had rereivcdltsdeath-bIow,orwasnuw tlic magistrates at the Westgatc Arms 
but an idle wiird. But thougli the flames which they assailed and ctuh'av.mred to 
of sedition were not seen to bliize as before, take possession of; but by the excellent 
the embers were still burning, and a mass arrangement of Mr. T. Phimps, the niavnr 
of Inflammable materials was spreudahroiid, and the steady resolution of the soldier*’ 
ready to become ignited in a moment. That. who were planted In an upper room of the 
the friends of order might be lulled Into ' inn, from which they could take good aim 
security, there had been none of those . iho rioters were successfully resisted seve- 
public meetings lately, nor anything to ! ral were killed or wounded, others’wi-re 
lead the superficial observer to believe but made prisoners, and tlic multitude witli 
that with tlie breaking up of the’eonven- their cowardly Instigators, fled fro’m the 
tion,’ llie charter cause was dead. Secret scene of danger with all imaginable speed 
organisation was, Imwever, all the time) The conduct of the mayor and Ins hrotlieV 
going on, and a general rising w;is in con -1 magistrates on tliis trying occasion was 
templatlon. It wa.s arranged that tlieiri above all praise; and it was a source of 
active operations should commence in the generalrcgret tliroughout thccountrvth it 
remote and unguarded districts of South in the pcrforimmce of Itis perilous dntv 
Wales.wherethecmlssarles'ofthecharier’ the worthy mayor was severely woundrd 
had obtained considerable Influence; and ' by two muskct-balls. Fortunately ncitlu-r 
while the country was In a slate of alarm wound proved dangerous, and he *ui so- 

and confusion at what was going on in quently received the honour of knlgh'thoi d 

that quarter, other branches of the wide- for his zeal, skill, and hraverv The whole 
spread conspiracy were to assemble ana of the military stationed at'the Westga c 
niakeadlsplai of physical force suniclent to Arms amounted toonivone ofilcer (lleu'ten- 
overawe the local authorities and a.siound ant Gmy). two non-comnus*louctI omeeVs 
thegovernment. Thus prepared, on the 2nd and twenty-oight privates 1 ^ omeers, 

of November the inen began their march On the 10 th of December a snccial com 

* m the neighbourhood of mission was held at .^fonnioutli for the trial 
Merthyr. Ac. armed with muskets, pike.*, of the chartist rebels n ^ 

swords, crowbars, pickaxes, and whatever lord-chicf-jnsticc Tiiidal and the ’iudg^ 
other implements they could muster, ami park and Williams; the chief iustici o ,en 
proceeded in the direction of Newport in ing the Proceedintrs with a 1 i 

Monmouthshire, marching through the cloqueStXrge oU.eg m 
villages and coinpe ling many to join them, ingly on the 12th. true hills wcTe rotnrm' i 
till the whole nuHibor Rihouiitcd to nearly John Frost Chnrtr>c \v^tr>rc 

20,000 men. It-was their intention toenter Aust wS^ Jmm. ?,Vbn 
Newport in the dead of night, and thus riia'h’wimanis.'’jeiVkin Morgan^ 
obtain possession of It unresisted : hut the Britton Fdmoiwf kMmn.i.ic ^ n 
rain had fallen in K.rrei.rs, which greatly field John 

time assembled at the Westgate An * ' a Xfbi nri nn J’' the cn.wp. 

where a small party of the 4 Mh foot wa^ Sling ofThe^ 

The severalgathorinffs of the rioters were deuce wa« on^Vred^into S* 

under the guidance of certain leador^s the ' Htv . uito.andon clie eighth 

Russon, Who I 
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rerolvcd sentence of death, the court inti* of 267 against the amendment. Upon this, 
nmtlug that they would be transported for colonel Sibthorp moved a second araend- 
life. Four were discharged; two forfeited inent, substituting 30,000?., which was sup- 
their bail; and nine, having pleaded guilty ported by Mr. Goulbum, sir J. Graham, and 
to charges of conspiracy and riot, were sen- sir R. Peel, who considered 30,0001. a just 
tenced to terms of Imprisonment not ex- and llbcnil allowance for the joint lives of 
ceedlng one year. Frost and tlie other thequeenandtheprlnce.andfortheprince’s 
ringleaders on whom sentence of death had possible survivorship, should there bo no 
been passed,werednally transported for life, issue; if an heir should be born, then the 
Thu spirit of chartism, however, though 30,000?. might properly be advanced to 
repressed, w.as not wholly subdued. Sun- 50,000/.; and, should there be a numerous 
day, tlio 12 th of Januar)', bad been fixed on Issue, it would be reasonable to make a 
for further outbreaks in varloxu p.arts of still further increase, such as would befit 
the country; but by the precavuionary niea- the father of a large family of royal chll* 
surcs of the government and the police, dren. Those events would justify the aug- 
their concerted designs were frustrated, mentations, by giving a guarantee for the 
Information was afterwards received tlnat prince's permanent residence in, and at- 
tlie chartists Intended to fire and pillage tarljment to, this country. He showed the 
the town of Shellleld on Sunday morning iiiai)plicabtlity of the precedents in the 
at two o'clock. They began to assemble, cases of queens-consort, and aniinadveried 
but the troops and constables, being on upon the instance of prince Leopold's 
the alert, succeeded in taking seven or 50,000/.; as tlw whole country had cried 
eight of the ringleaders, but not before out that that allowance was excessive; and 
sevcnil persons were severely wounded, on the house again dividing, tlic numbers 
three of whom were policemen. An ini- were, for the amendment 262, for the mo- 
incnso quantity of Ilre-aniis of all descriiv tton 158 ; majority against ministers 104. 
Ki«)iis, ball-cartridges, iroii-l>ullct.'», hatid- On the 6th of the ensuing month (Fe- 
grenades, fire-balls, daggers, pikes, and hruary) the bridegroom elect, conducted 
swords were found, together with a great by viscount Torrington, and accompanied 
quantity of crowfeet for dls-abling borses. by the duke bis father, and his elder 
The ringleaders were committed to York brother, arrived at Dover; ajid on tlie 10th, 
castle, and at tlie ensuing spring assizes the marriage of the queen’s most excel- 
wcrc tried, found guilty, and sentenced to lent majesty with field-marshal his royal 
various terms of imprisonment of one, two, liighness Francis Albert Augustus Charles 
and three years. At the same time four of E>nanuel, duke of Saxe, prince of S;ixe Co- 
tho Bradford chartists were setitenced to bourg and Gotha. K.G., was solemnised a! 
tiircc years' Imprisonment, and three from the chapel royal, St. James's. 

Barnsley to the term of two years. At the For many montlis p.ist there had been 
same assizes, Fcargiis O'Connor w.as con- an interruption to those relations of ahnty 
vicled of having published, in the Northern and commerce which for a long period had 
Star newspaper, of which he was the editor been maiut,ained between this country ajid 
and proprietor, certain seditious libels : and China. It originated in the determination 
tiie noted demagogue orai(»rs, Vincent and on thep-artof the Chinese government to 
Edward.s, who were at tiic time luidergoing piit an end to the importation of opium 
a former Bcntencc in prison, were convicted Into the ' celestial empire,'and to the op 
at Monmouth of a cnnsidracy to effect great pn.sUlon made to that decree by tlie British 
changes In the government by Illegal means, merchants engaged In that trafilr. Early 
&c., and were severally sentenced to a fur- In tlie preceding year a large quantity of 
thcr Imprisonment of 12 and 14 months. In opium, belonging to British merchants, 
various ulhcr places, also—London among was given up, on the requisition of Mr. 
the re.st—chartist coiispiratore were tried Elliot, the queen’s representative at Cau- 
and punished for their misdeeds. ton. to lie destroyed by the Chinese antlio- 

A.D. 18-10.—On the IGth of January the rities. The quantity seized w-as upwards of 
(lueen met her parliament, and conunenced twenty tliousand chests, whn’h was sup- 
her .speech with tlie following plain and un- posed to be worth two nullions; and i-lr. 
affected sentence ’ My lords and gentle- Elliot pledged the faith of the goveriimeiii 


niiirm and romlor it conducive to the In- auvanuges nau oeen uenveu . u.iu n.c v...- 
terS's f my pe'.ple, as well as to my own ne.se authorities daily grew more arrogant 
.i.:m,.Vtir iiniinliicis’ and unreasonable, and several outrages 

ThtTC could ho no* reasorialilc ground for against tlie Englisli were committed. At 
cav UInu at her majesty's c length. affray betvyeen some sea- 

iiantlofi hill for Ills royal hi^hiu^ss was ioi- men of tlm Vohige and the Chinese, one 
modKrely ^ and lord John Russel! of the lat.er was killed ; and when ca|jt.im 

moved a Jes^nlution authorising her imijosty Elliot refused to Vt‘®sel?rc^ 

tjh tfnint fiOGOO! a year to the prince for Ins to connnl^^sioner Lin, the ^ 

f to he more arl)iirary measures were immediate)) taken 
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rlcms character. The Black* Joke, having 
Ml lioard one I'assengcT, a Mr. Mos.*?, ami 
six Ljisrars, was ohllged to anchor in ilie 
i.antnod passage, to wait for the tide. 
Hero she was surrounded by ihree maiida- 
rin boats, !»y whose crows slie was boarded; 
live of the Lascars butchered,—and Mr. 
.Moss shockingly mutilated. Those jiro- 
ceodlngs gave rise to furtlier measures of 
hostility. On the 4th Soi>t. cai>tain Elliot 
came from Hong Kong to Macao in his cut¬ 
ter, in company with the schooner Pearl,to 
olitaiii ])rovisions for the licet. The man¬ 
darins, however, on board the war-junks 
opposed tlieir embarkation, when captain 
Klliot intimated ttiat if in tialfau hour tlic 
provisions were not allowed to pass, he 
would open a lire ui>on them. The half 
liniir I'assed, and the gun was fired. Tlireo 
war jnnks then emleavoured to put to sea, 
but wore roinpellcd, by a well-directed fire 
of the cutter and the Pearl, to seek shelter 
under tlio walls of Colooii fort. yVbuut six 
o’clock the Volage frigate liove in sight, 
and the boat of Captain Douglas, w'itli 
twenty-four British seamen, attempted to 
tioard the junk, hut without succe.-s. The 
boat’s crew then opened a fire of musketry, 
by which a mamlarin and four ('liineso sol¬ 
diers were killed, and seven wounded. The 
result, however, was, that the provisions 
Were not obt.'ilned, and that the t'iilnese 
junks escaped; while, instead of any ai»- 
proach to a better understanding between 
t lie two count i-ies, it wasreganied rather as 
tliecomineiieement of a war; wliieh, indeed, 
tlic next news from Cliiiin confirmed. 

On the niipeaninco of another British 
shlji, the Thomas ('mitts, at Whampoa, 
commissioner Lin renewetl his demand for 
the surrender of the murderer of the Chi¬ 
nese, and issued an edict commaiuhug all 
tlie British ships to enter the p<*rt of Can¬ 
ton and sign the opium hotul, or to depart 
from ilie coast immediately. In case of 
iion-compHance with eitlicr of these con¬ 
ditions, within three days, the commis¬ 
sioner declared he would tie.'-troy the entire 
British fleet. On the piddication of this 
edict captain Elliot dcniaiided an explana¬ 
tion from the Chinese admiral Kaw n, who 
at first pretended to enter into a negoiia- 
’ion, hut immediately afterwards ordered 
tut twenty-nine war-junks, evidently iii- 
iciulliigto surround the British ships. Tlic 
attenii't, however, ended in five of the junks 
I'oing sunk, and another blown up, each 
with from 150 to 200 men on hoard; and 
mi the rest inakijigoff, captain Elliot or¬ 
dered the firing to cease. 

A decree was now issueti by the emperor 
prohibiting tlie importation »t .*.11 British 
goods, and tlie trade witli Ctnna was ciui- 
sequenily at an end; but the American 
ships arrived and deiiarted as usual. In 
themeantime preparatious on a large scale 
were making in India to collect and send 
off a large force to China, so as to bring 
this most imiiortant <iuarrcl to an issue. 
Several men of war and corvettes, from 
England am! vai iou.v^ foreign station.-, w ere 
also got ready, and the command given to 
admiral Elliot, to give the expedition all 
the assistance and cooperation poasible. 


The object of these prep.iratlons, ns wat 
stated by lord John Bussell in the lum.-e 
of commons, was, in the first place, to ob¬ 
tain reparation for tlic insults aiul injuries 
offered to her majesty’s .'-uhjects by the 
Chinese government; in the second place, 
to obtain for tlie merch.inis trading with 
Cliiiia an iiidemniflc.-ition for the loss of 
their proi'eriy incurred by threats of vio¬ 
lence offered by persons under the direc¬ 
tion of the Cliinese goveniment; and, in 
the last j»lace, to obtain a certain security 
th;it persons and i>n)|>crty, in future trad¬ 
ing with China, ehatl be iirotocted frotn 
insult or injury, and that their tra<lc and 
commerce he inaintaiiied on a judjier foot¬ 
ing. We shall hereafter have occasion to 
show the I'rogress of the annaiiieiit des¬ 
tined f»>r China and its results. The ac¬ 
count we have here gi\eii was deeme«l 
neccs.-ary in order to sliow’ tlie origin of 
the dispute. We renirii now to matters of 
dome.stic interest. 

A great sensation wa.s c.-iused in the pub¬ 
lic mind by an attempt to assassinate tlie 
'lueen. On tlic lOfli of June, as lier ina- 
je>ty was st.-irtingfor an evening drive, ui> 
Constitution-hill, in a low <ipcn carriage, 
accimiiKiuied by prince Albert, a youiiu 
man deliberately fired two pistols at her, 
but happily wit bout effect. II is name pidved 
to he Edward Oxforil, a young man about 
eisrhtoen years of age. He was instantly 
seized, and sent to Newgate on a charge of 
high (reason ; but as it.appeared on liis trial 
(Which lasted two days) that there were 
grounds for attriliuting the act to insanity, 
and as tliere was mi positive proof tliat tiie 
]>istols were lo.adc-d, the jury retuiaied a 
verdict of ‘guilty but iliat at the time he 
committed the .act he was insane.’ The con- 
se<iuence was, that he hec.amean innnite of 
Bethlein for life, as was tlie case with 
Hatfield, who forty y(»ars hofuro final off a 
pistol at George III. in Diury-l.ane tlie.atre. 

It is some lime since we have li.ul occa¬ 
sion to notice aiiytliing relative t.) French 
affairs ; but an event traasjiired in August 
wliich we cannot well omit. On the’btli 
of iliat inuinh Louis Napoleon (Son t>f tlie 
late king of Holland, and lieir'male of tlie 
Buonaparte family) m.a<le an absurd at- 
tenii>t to effect a hostile descent upon the 
coast of Eranco. He embarked from Londiui 
in the Edinburgh Castle steamer, which he 
had hired from theC.tmmerei.il Steam Navi¬ 
gation Compan.v. They handed at a small 
port about two leagues from Boulogne, 
to which town rhey immediately marclii.l. 
But tlic soldiers lefuscd to rally under hi.s 
standard, and within three liouis th<' ju ince 
and his followers were safely lodged in the 
castle. From Boulogne he was remo\ed 
to (he castle <jf Ham, and jtlaced in (he 
rooms once occupied liy prince PoIign;ic. 
On being tried ami found guilty, Loma 
Napoleon Avas sentenced to perpetual im¬ 
prisonment in a fortress ; count Moniholon, 
twentyyears detention ; rar-iuin aiid Lom¬ 
bard, the same period ; others were sen¬ 
tenced to shorter peri.>ds; Aldeiiize was 
transported for life; and some Avere «o 
quitted. 

llic insane attempt to excite a revolii 
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tlotmry movoinent In France, above do- 
eerlbecl, i>n>bal)ly owed its origin to tlie 
very ‘lilicrai* iicrniission granted by Louis 
I’lillippc, and the no less liberal ac^iul* 
csccnce of the EtigUsh ministers, to allow 
tlic ashes of tlie emperor Napoleon to be 
removed from St. ileiena In order that 
they might find their last resting-place In 
France. This had undoubtedly raisc<l tlio 
hopes of many zealous BuonapanUts, who 
iltought that the fervour of the i*opnIacc 
was likely to display Itself In a violent 
finctUe, which the troops would be more 
ready to favour than to «iuell. A grant of 
a niillloii of francs hail been made to de¬ 
fray the expenses of the expedition to St. 
Helena (which was to be under the com¬ 
mand of prince do Joinville), the funeral 
ceremony, and the erection of a tomb in 
tlie churcli of ilie Invalldcs ; so that, in the 
language of the French minister of the in¬ 
terior, ‘his tomb, like his glory, should 
belong to his country !' The iwinco arrived 
at Clierlionrg, witli his ‘precious charge,’ 
on tlie 30th of Novonitier; and on tiie irdli 
of December Napolenn's remains were ho¬ 
noured by a splendid ftineral prorcs'sion, 
the king and rojal family ticing i>re>ent at 
the ceremony, with f. 0,000 national guards 
In attendance,and an u.ssemblage of 500,cx)0 
persons. 

We conclude this year’s occurrences witli 
the accouchement of her majesty queen 
Victoria, wlio on the ‘ilst of November 
gave birth at Buckingliam-palacc to a prin¬ 
cess, her first-born child: ami on the loth 
of Fehniary the infant princess royal was 
clirlstencd Victoria Adelaide Mary Louisa. 

A. u. 1811.—During the past year the at¬ 
tention of the great European powers had 
heork drawti to the condition of Syria and 
Turkey; and an alliance was entered into 
between England, Ilussia, Austria, and 
Prussia to i>ut an end to the dispute w)»ich 
existed between tlie sultan and Mohemet 
All, the warlike paclia of Egypt. For tliis 
pur|>oso It was deemed expedient to ilo- 
spatch a licet to the Medllernuiean ; and 
on the Hill of August commodore Napier i 
summoned tiic Egyptian authorities to 
evacuate Syri.i. In reply to this summons 
Mcliemet All declared that on the first 
appearance of hostility In the powers of 
Europe, the paclia Ibralilm w’ould be com¬ 
manded to inarcli on Constautinoplc. Soon 
afterwards hostilities coinmonced, and the 
town of Ileyrout was hombarded cm tlie 
lUh of September, and completely de¬ 
stroyed by tln'allies in two hours. 'Flic war 
in Syria was now carried on with great 
activity. The troops of Ibrahim sustain¬ 
ed a signal defc-at early in Oetober, with 
the loss of 7,000 In killed, wounded, and 
prisoners; In addition to which, com¬ 
modore Napier, with a comparatively tri¬ 
fling number of mart nos and Turkisli troops, 
succeeded in expelling tlie Egyptiansfrom 
111 ‘arly the wlnile of Lebanon, c.aptured 
a1i«»ut 5,0t)0 prlsuners, with artillery and 
stores, and effected tlie disorganisation of 
All army of * 20,000 men. In simrt, more 
lirllilant results with such limited means 
have rircly, If ever, been ktiown. pariicn- 
tarly when It la considered under what 
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novel circumstances they wereaccompllsh- 
cd. But the great exploit remains to be 
related. 

St. Jean d’Acre was taken by theallles on 
the 3rd of November. Colonel Smith, who 
commanded tli© forces in Syria, directed 
Omar Bey, with 2,000 Turks, to advance on 
Tyre, and occupy the passes to the north¬ 
ward of Acre; In the meantime admiral 
Stopford sailed from Beyrout roads, having 
on board 3,000 Turks, and detachments of 
English artillery and sappers. The forces 
and fleet arrived off Acre at the same hour. 
At 2 o’clock p.M. a tremendous cannon¬ 
ade took place, which was maintained 
without intermission for some hours; the 
steamers lying outside throwing their 
shells with astonishing rapidity over the 
ships into the fortification. During the 
honibardment the arsenal and magazine 
blew up, .'iiinihilatiiig upwards of 1 , 2 (M> of 
tlic enemy, forming two entire regiments, 
who were drawn up on the ramparts. A 
sensation was felt on board the ships simi¬ 
lar to that of an cartlniuake. Every living 
creature within the area of COfiOO s*tuarc 
y.ards ceased to exist. At two o’clock on 
the following morning a boat arrived from 
Acre ro announce that tlie remainder of 
the garrison were leaving the place; and 
as soon as the sun n^se, the Britisii, Aus¬ 
trian, and Turkish flags were seen waving 
on the citadel. The town was found to 
be one mass of ruins—the batteries and 
houses riddled all over—the killed and 
wounded lying about in all directions. The 
slain were esiiinated at 2,500 men, .and the 
prisoners amounted to upwards of .1,000. 
Tlic Tnrkisli troops werclaiulcd to garrison 
Acre, wliore a vast quantity of military 
stores was found; beslilcs an excellent 
park of .artillery of 200 guns, .and a Large 
sum In specie. 

As the foregoing successes led to the 
termination of tlie war In Syria, and Its 
evacu.atlon by Ibrahim Pacha, it is unni'- 
ccssary to enter into operations of a minor 
clianacter. Mchemet All eventually suli- 
mlttcd to all the conditions which were 
offered by tbe sultan, and sancllouod by ih<* 
representatives of Austria, France, Great 
Britain, Prussia, and llnssla.—1. The be- 
redit.ary possession of Egypt is confirmed 
to Mehcmet AH, and bis descendants inn 
direct fine.—2. Mchemet All will be allow¬ 
ed to nominate his own officers up to the 
rank of a colonel. The viceroy c^n only 
confer the title of pacha with the consent 
of the sultan.-3. Tlie annual contribution 
is fixed at 80,000 purses, or 40,000,000 ol 
pi.astrcs, or 400,ooof. —4. Tlie viceroy will 
not he .allowed to build a ship of war with¬ 
out tlic permission of the sultan.—5. The 
laws and regulations of the empire arete 
be observed in Egypt, with such changes 
as the peculiarity of the Egyptian people 
in.ay render necessarj*, but which changes 
must receive the sanction of the Porte. 

At the cominenceineiit of the yea'ncw.s 
was brought froiu that lli6 differ¬ 

ences which had existed were In a fair train 
of settlement, and that the war might bo 
considered as at an end. II<>siilitios nau, 
Jiowcvci* recoin in encode In consctiuencc uj 
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Keslien,tliefmpcrlrtlcoiiiTulssloncr, hnvhig 

dftayed to bring to a conclusion the ncg(v 
tiatlons entered Into with captain J.lln*t. 
Prcparatlonswere accordingly made for at¬ 
tacking the outports of the Bogue forts, 
on the Bocca Tigris. Havingobtatned i»os- 
s<*s8lon. the steamers were sent to destroy 
the war junks In Anson's bay ; but the shal¬ 
lowness of the water admitted only of ilie 
approach of the Nemesis, towing ton or 
twelve boats. The junks endeavoured to 
escape, but a rocket blew up a powder nia- 
gjulne of one of them, and eighteen more 
which were set on Are by the English boats 
crews also successively blew up. At length 
a Hag of truce was despatched by the Chi¬ 
nese commander, and hostilities ceased. 
On the 20th of Janii.-try captain Elliot an¬ 
nounced to her majesty’s servants in China 
that the following arrangements had been 
made :-l. The cession of the Island and 
harbour of Hong Kong to the B«- « 

crown 2 An indemnity to the British 
government of 6 . 000,000 dollars, l.OW,^ 
dollars pavable at once, and the remainder 
hi coual ’annual instalments, ending In 
1846 3 Direct omclal intercourse between 

the two countries upon an c*|iial footing. 
4. The trade of the port of tVintiui to l>o 
opened wltUlii ten days after the Cliuicse 
ucw year. 

Tlius far all apiieared as It should be; but 
great doubts of the sincerity of Keshen, ibc 
ciiinesc commissioner, were felt both here 
and at Canton. Accordingly the Nemesis 
steamer was sent up the river to recon¬ 
noitre, and on nearing the Bogue forts (30 
in numlier), It was discovered that prepara¬ 
tions for defence had been made; baiU'i ies 
and neld-works had been thrown up along 
the shore, and upon the Islands in Hie 
middle of the river; a iKirricr was in course 
of being constructed across the channel, 
and there were large bodies of troops iisseni- 
bled from the Interior. Keshen, (liidlng his 
duplicity discovered, eommunlc.nted tliat 
further negotiations would liedccliiied. The 
emperor, it apj>earod, had Issued edicts rt'- 
pudiating the treaty, ami denouncing Hie 
English harhariaiis, ‘who were like dogs 
and siiecp in their dispositions.' That in 
sleeping or eating be found no quic't, and 
lie therefore ordered 8,000 of his best troops 
to defend Canton, and to recover Hie places 
on the coast; for it was absolutely neces¬ 
sary (said the emperor) ‘that the rehei- 
tlousforeigners must give up their lie.ads, 
wlilch, with the i>risoiiers, were to he sent 
to Pekin in cages, to undergo the last pe¬ 
nalty of the law.’ He .also olTcred jo.ooo 
doll^s for the apprehension r>f Elliot, Mo- 
risoii, or Benner alive, or .30,non dollars ftir 
either of their heads. In addition, 5,000 
dollars for an ofllcer's head, 500 for an Eng¬ 
lishman alive, 300 for a head, and loo for a 
Sepoy alive. The emperor also delivered 
Keshen in Irons over to the board of |*u- 
nisbmentat Pekin, and divested the admi¬ 
ral Kwan Teenpei of his button. Before 
the hostile edicts had appeared, captain 
Elliot, conAdiiig in the good faith of Ke¬ 
shen, had sent orders to general Burrel to 
restore the island of Chusaii (which we 


t had taken many months before) to tho 
Chinese, and to return with Hie Bengal 
volunteers to Calcutta. This order had 
been promptly obeyed ; Chusanliaving been 
evacuated Feb. 29. 

I Capt. Elliot set sail on Fob. 20, up the 
‘ Canton river. On Hie 24th he destroyed a 
! masked field-work, disabling eighty can¬ 
non there mounted. On the 25(li and 2r)fli 
he look three adjoining Bogue forts, with¬ 
out losing a man, killing about 2.*>0 Chinese, 
and taking l.-TOO prisoners. The subsequent 
openiHons of the squadron presented one 
ujibrokcn succession of brilliant acliicve- 
inents; until on the 28th of March, Can¬ 
ton, the second city in the Chinese empire, 
containing a million of souls, was placed at 
the mercy of the British trooi>s. Evcr.v 
possible means of defciM-o had been used 
by the Clilnese conimamkTs ; but nothing 
could wiHistand Hie intrepidity of the Bri- 
tlsli. In consequence of Hie Cliiaesc firing 
on a flag of truce. Hie forts and defences of 
Canton wore si>ccdi1y taken, the ftoiilla 
burnt or sunk, and Hie union jack hoisted 
on the walls of the British factory. But 
cajit. Elliot geemed doomed to bo made the 
sport of Chinese duplirity. lie no sooner 
Issued a circular to tiic English and foreign 
inorchants,—aimouticing that a suspension 
of hostilities had been agreed on lietween 
the CliincBC roinmissloner Y.aiig and him¬ 
self, and Hint the trade was open at Can¬ 
ton, and would in; duly respected,—than 
the emperor issued anotlier iiroelamation, 
ordering all eomiminiention with ‘the de¬ 
testable brood of English’ to be cut off. 
Several other Imj'crial proclamations in a 
more furious style followed; the last of 
which thus concludes—* If the whole mini- 
ber of ilicir. (the Eiiftlisli) be not effectu¬ 
ally destroyed, how shall I, the emperor, 
be able to answer to the gods of tho hea¬ 
ven and the earth, ami cherish Hie hopes of 
our people?’ Capt. Elliot, however, wliose 
great objeci. hitherto appears to have been 
to secure the annual export of tea, bad 
sueeeeded in liaviiig II.'hio/hio lbs. sliipi>cd 
before the fulminating edicts of the empe¬ 
ror took effect. 

In October, despatches of great Import¬ 
ance were received from general sir Hugh 
Goucli, commaiidlng Hie land forces, and 
captain sir H. F. Senliousc, the senior na¬ 
val ofilccr of the fleet, detailing a scries of 
brilliant operations against Canton, whi¬ 
ther v bey had proceeded by the direct ion of 
capt. Elliot. On the 20th of May the con¬ 
test began by Hie Chinese firing on Hie 
British ships and letting loose some fire¬ 
ships among them, which, however, did no 
damage. N<’xt imnming Hie fort of Sham¬ 
ing was silenced, and a licet about forty 
junks burnt. On the 2-lth, a fa\<mnible 
landing-place having been discovered, the 
right column of the 26th regiment, under 
major Pnitt, was convoyed by the Atalanta 
to act on the south of the city; wliile the 
Nemesis towed tho left coUiinn ui> to Tsin- 
ghae. After some sharp fighting, Hie Can 
ton governor yielded, and Hic troops and 
ships were withdrawn, on condition of the 
Hireu commissioners and all the Iroopi 
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uiuler tlienilcndnff CantonandltsvIcinitT, 
iinil 6 , 000,000 of dollars to be paid wlthln’a 
week, the first million before evening that 
day; If the whole was not paid before the 
end of the week, the ransom was to be raised 
to 7,000,000; If not before the end of four¬ 
teen days, to 8 , 000 , 000 ; and if not before 
twenty days, to 9,000.000 dollars. After 
three days, tlic conditionshaving been fvil- 
niled, the troops left for Hong Kong.havlng 
had 13 men killed and 97 wounded. Sir 
H. F. Senhousediod on board the Blenheini 
from a fever brought on by oxrossivo fa¬ 
tigue. Notwithstanding this defeat, the 
Chinese were still determined to resist, and 
Yeh Shan had reported to thecmi>eror, his 
unele, that when he )iad Indueed the bar¬ 
barians to withdraw, Imj would repair all 
the forts Hcaln. The emperor, on his part, i 
declared that, as a last resort, he would put 
himself at the liead of his ariiiy,.an<l marvh 
to India and Englaml, and tear up ilic Eng¬ 
lish root ami bram-h! 

Sir Henry Pottlnger, the new plenipo¬ 
tentiary, and rear-admh*al Parker, the new 
naval comniandcv-ln-chlef, arrived at Macao 
'll the 9tli of August. A notlHcatiori of 
sir Henry's presence and powers was sent 
to Canton immediately on his arrival, ac¬ 
companied by a letter forwarded to the em¬ 
peror at I’ekin, the answer to which was 
rennlrod to be sent to a northern station. 

Tlic licet, conslsiingof nine sliipsof w.ar, 
fourarmoil steamers, and twenty-two trans¬ 
ports, sailed for tlieishmd and fortified city 
of Amoy on the *Jlst of August. I 

This Island Is situated in a fine gulf h.' 
the provinreof Fokcln, the great tea cls- 
Irlct of China, opposite the isl.and of For¬ 
mosa, and about 350 miles north-cast of 
the gulf of Canton, 500 miles south of Chu- 
saii, and 1,.300 miles from Pekin. It was 
fortified by very strong defences, of granite 
rocks faced with mud, and nnmntcd with 
no less than 500 pieces of cannon. On the 
20 lh, after a brief parley witli a niau- 
(larlii, the city was bombarded for two 
hours. Sir Hugh Gough, with the 18 t 1 i 
rctrliuenf, then landed, .and seized one end 
of the long battery; whilst the 2flth regi¬ 
ment, with the sailors and marines, car¬ 
ried tlic strong batteries on the Island of 
Koolangseo, just In front of Amoy. The 
Chinese inatlc an animated defence for 
four hours, and then tied from all their for- 
llficallona, and also from tlie city, carrying 
with them their treasures. The Chinese 
junks and war-boats were all captured; 
and the cannon. wMth Immense munitions 
of war, of course feii into the hands of the 
Rngllsh, Not a single man of the British 
was killed, and only nine wore wounded. 
The next day sir Ihigh Gougli entered the 
city at the head of his troops without op¬ 
position. 

Tlie next despatches from China stated 
that Cliu.snn had been recaptured on the 
1st of October. A more resolute stand 
than usual wa.s made by the Chinese ; but 
tlic troops, supported by the fire of the 
ships, ascended a hill, and cscalnded Tiiig- 
Ime, the capltai city, from whence the Bri¬ 
tish colours were soon pocii flying in every 
dlrcctlou. On the 7lh the troops attacked 
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the city of CInhae, on the mainland oppo¬ 
site Chusan, which Is enclosed by n wall 
thirty-seven feet thick, and twenty-two feet 
high, with an embrasured parapet of four 
feet high. The ships shelled the citadel 
and enfiladed the batteries; the seamen 
and marines then landed, and admiral sir 
W. Parker, with the true spirit of a British 
sailor, was among the first to scale the 
walls. Here was found a great arsenal, a 
cannon foundry and gun-c.arriage manu¬ 
factory, and a great variety of warlike 
stores. 

Several othcrengagements took place, In 
all of which the British continued to have 
a most decided advantage, although it was 
admitted that the Chinese and Tartar sol¬ 
diers showed more resolution and a better 
acquaintance with the art of war than on 
former occasions. However, as a large re¬ 
inforcement of troops, with .a battering 
train %vlilch h.rd lieen sent from Calcutta, 
was shortly expected, sir Henry Pottlnger 
put off the execution of some intended 
operations on a more extended scale until 
their arrival. 

Home aff.airs again require our attention. 
The finances of the country had latterly 
assumed a most discouraging aspect; and 
on tire chancellor of the exchequer bring¬ 
ing forward hisannual budget, he proposed 
to make up the deficiency of the present 
year, which ho stated to bo 2.421,000/., be¬ 
sides the aggregate deficiency of 5,000,000/., 
mainly by a modification of the duties on 
sugar and timber, and an alteration of the 
duties on coni. The opposition, generally, 
censured tlie proceedings of ministers; and 
sir Robert Peel commented severely on the 
enormous deficiency of 7,500,000/. incurred 
during the p.ast fl\'e years, with a revenue, 
too, which had been throughout improving 
It appeared that tire Slelboiirne adininis- 
tration was on the wane; and its perma¬ 
nency was put to the test wlien lord John 
Russell, in moving that the house should 
go into a committee of ways and means in 
order to consider the sugar duties, entered 
into a defence of the present policy of go¬ 
vernment. Lord S.indon then moved the 
amendment of which he had given notice, 
‘That considering the efforts and sacrifices 
which parliament and the country have 
made for tlic abolition of tlie slave trade 
and slavery, with the earnest hope that 
their exertions and example might lead to 
tlie mitigation and final extension of those 
evils in other countries, this house Is not 
prcjiared (e.^poclally with the present pro- 
si'ccts of the supply of sugar from British 
possessions) to adopt the measure prop<»sed 
iiy her m.ajesty’s government for the reduc¬ 
tion of the duties on foreign sugars.’ Tlie 
debate which hereupon ensued was ad¬ 
journed from d.ay to day, and lasted ^or the 
unprecedented c.xtent of eight nights. When 
thclioMsedivided.on the 18th of May,there 
appeared for lord Sandon’s amendment, 
317; against it, 281; niajoiity against ml 
ulsters, . 26 . 

On the 27th of May sir R. Peel took an 
opportunity of minutely reviewing the va¬ 
rious measures that had been submitted 
to parliament by ministers, and aftcrwardi 
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*baiidoii«cl, Biid tlie prcjudlclat effects on tlie the contlfipration continnei 

the finances of the countrj’ wlilch had ac- to spread, and apprcl>ensioiis were enter 
cnied from tlie passing of others. Sir tallied that the jewel tower, with It? 
Robert added, time in every former case crowns, scei)tres, and otln.T emblems of 
where the house had Indicated that Its royalty deposited there, would tall a prey 
confidence was withdrawn from the minis- to tlic flames. Happily, by prompt exertion, 
.ry, the ministers had retired. The whole they were all taKen to the governor’s rosf- 
af their conduct betrayed weakness and a deuce : and the gunpowder and other war- 
•crvilo truckling for popular favour; and like stores In the onlnance oflice, Mere also 


the prerogatives of the crown were not safe 
In their hands. He then moved the follow¬ 
ing resolution, ‘Tliat her majesty'.s minis¬ 
ters do not sufflciently possess tlie confi¬ 
dence of the house of commons to enable 
them to carry through the house measures 


removed. In adilition to the armoury and 
Howyer tower, three other large buildings 
were entirely roiipuined. The grand ar¬ 
moury was ."M j feet long, and 00 feet broad. 
In the Tower floor were kejit about forty- 
tliree pieces of cannon, made by founders 


which they deem of essential Importance to of different periods, besides various other 
the public welfare, and that their conti- Interesting objects, and a large number of 


nuance In oflice, under such circumstances. 
Is at variance with the spirit of the ctinsti- 
tutlon.’ This motion was carried In a full 
house (the immher of members i*resent 
being 62a), by a m.ijority of one. On the 


chests containing artM.s in readiness for 
use. A graml siairrase led to the upper 
floor, ^^1li<■l^ was all one room, and called 
the small armoury, in which were above 
h>0,(XX) stand of sm.all arms, new flintml. 


22nd of June hernmjesty prorogued parli.v and ready for immediate service. As that 
ment, 'with a view to its immediate disso- part of the building where the Are oriiriuated 
lutlon and It was accordingly dissolved was he-ited by flues from stoves, it was the 
by proclamation on the following day. general opinion that the accident wa« 

On the meeting of the new parliament thereby occasioned. Tlie loss snsialiied, 
(August the Mill), the strength of the including the expense of rebuilding, was 
conservativeparty was striking. The mm- estimated at about 2:»o,ooof. 
isters had no measures to propose beyond On the 0 th of November the fiuccn gave 
those on which they had before sustained birtli toa priiiceat lJuckingham-palacc On 
a defeat; and when an amendment to ilie tlio 2jtli of the following .lanuary the 
address was put to the vote, declaratory of Jufant prince of Wales received the ikuimi 
aw.ant of confidence in her majesty’s pre- of Albert Edward, the king of Prussia being 
sent advisers, it elicited a spirited debate one of the si>onsors. 
of four nights’continuance, terminating ill a.d. 18-12.—Tlic year cnmmonced with 
a majority of 91 against ministers. Tliis most disastrous intelligenee from India 
result produced, as a matter of course, an In coinsequenee of reductions liaving been 
immediate change in the ministry. The made in tlic tribute jiaid to tlie eastern 
new cabinet was thus con.stituted .Sir R. (Jhiizie tribes, for keei-iug open the p i«H‘s 
P eel, first lord of tlie treasury; duke of berweon Cuboul and Jellalahad in AlTuli.'in- 
Wellington (without ofllcc); lord Eynd- istan. the people rose niul took i>o«se^sion 
hurst, lord-chaucollor: lord WharnclifTe. of those passes. (Jen. sir R. Sale’s brigade 
president of the council; duke of niickiiig- was tliercforc directed to reopen thecom- 
hani, privy seal; right lion. H. Goulburu, iimnication. The brigade fouclit its wav 
chancellor of the exchequer; sir Janies to Giiiidamuck. greativ liara^-^cd bv liie 
Graham, home secretar>-; earl of Aberdeen, enemy from the higircround ami'after 
foreign secretary; lord Stanley, colonial eighteen days'incessant fighting reached 
secretary; carl of Haddington, first lord of that place, much exliaust.-d ; they tlMu 
the admiralty; iord Elleiibormigh. presi- moved upon Jellalahad. Meantime an in- 
dent of the board of rontrt)!; cnrl of Hiport s\^rrcction broke toit at (’;iboul ^\r A 
president of tlie board of trade; sir Henry Rurnes, his broflier lieut. (’. Biin’ic« lieut' 
ll.ardlnge, secretary at war ; sir Edward Rroadfoot. andlient. fsturt were mastered' 
Knatchbull, treasurer of tlie navy and pay- Tlie whole city tlien rose in arms and 
master of the forces. Earl de Grey wa« universal plunder ensued—whilst another 
appointed lord-heutenant of Ireland ; and large parly attacked the British canton 
sir Edward Sugden. Irish lord chancellor. ments, about two miles from the tow 
Some ordinary buslne.«s being disposed Thcscoutrages,unfortunately, werebut (be 
of, sir II, I cel proposed to defer till after prelude to others far more fri^rlitfnl Akli- 
Christmas the me.asurcs he ihouglit neces- bar Khan, the son of Dost Mahoin.ued ,'i, 
sar> to equalise the expenditure and the pretence of niakingr arrangement^ with <ir 
revenue, and the plans of ministers for W. M’Naghten. tlfe British envoy at Vhe 
meet ng the commercial ( iniculties of the court of Shah Soojali, invited him to .a 

session closed on the conference: ho went, accompanied by four 
Tin 01 uctoher. onicers and a small escort; when flic trea* 

On the 30tli of October, the inhabitants rlierous Affg);an, after nbn<inc the nrifi«h 

‘Jcstruciivo ambass-adorT drew a pistol .lb‘t libn 

linued to rage with the utmost Diry for ance, was cut down, three other oflirers 

discovered in were made prisoners, and the mnt iatJd 
howyer tower, and quickly body of the amb.assador was then l.-arkn 
armoury. Xotwith- rously paraded through il.e town. It was 
branding the exertions of the flrcnieii and 1 also stated that some severe fighting liatf 
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taken place,''Ut under the greatest dlsad- c 
vantage to the British atid native troops, r 
and that the army In Calioul had been v 
aln)nst literally annihilated. A capitulation fi 
wag then entered Into, by which the re- v 
mainder of the Anglo-Indian army retired s 
from the town, leaving all the sick, wound- f 
cd, and sixteen ladles, wives of oRlcors, t 
behind. They had not, however, proceeded 
far before they were assailed from the n 
inountalnB by an Immense force, when tli« C 
native troops, having fought three days, n 
and wading through deep snow, gave way, (J 
and nearly the whole were massacred. 1 

Ro terrible a disaster had never visited l 
the British arms since India nrst acknow- t 
lodged the supremacy of England. A fatal i 
mistake had heen committed by the former f 
government, and It was feared that all the r 
energy of the new ministry would heinsuf- 1 
ndent to nmlnialn that degree of inlluence < 
over the vast and thickly peopled provinces I 
of Imlla, which was necessary to Insure i 
the safety of our possessions. Tlie governor- ^ 
general, h)rd Auckland, was recalled; and i 
his place supplied by lord Ellenbonmgh, : 
whose reputation for a correct knowledge i 
, of Indian affairs was undisputed. Illslord- < 
ship arrived at Calcutta on Feb. 2«; at i 
which time sir Ilohert Sale was safe at 
.loUalabad ; hut he was most critically situ- i 
nted. The garrison, however, maintained ; 
their post with great gallantry, and were 
iiiile to defy the utmost efforts o‘ 
Alfglmns, having in one Instance s-alned , 
forth and attacked their c.ampof 0,000 men, 
and gained a signal victory. At longt i 
general Pollock cff^^cted a junction with 
tlie troops of sir 11. Rale, and released them 
fr<mi a siege of IM days* duration: having 
previously forced, with very little loss, the 
dreaded j.ass of the Khyber, twenty-eight 
miles in length. tJencral Nott also, who 
ailvanccd from Cainlahar to meet geneial 
England, who had sustained consideniide 
I loss at the j.ass of K<*juck. encountered a 
large force of Affghans and comp etelj 
I defeated them. But, on the other hand, 
colonel r.ilmer sniTcnderod thecclehrar*d 
fortress of tJhn/.nee, on condition tliat iiie 
garrison should he safely tonducted to 

^ dav of retrlhntlou w.iR now at hand. 

General N<.tt. at the 

having left (’and.iliar on the KUh of Au- 
izu<X. nroreotleil towarcU Glni/nce ami Ca* 
h.ml; while general England, with re 
mainder of the iniops lately sfnlloiKd at 
clmdahar. marclieil ha<-k In safet y to gnett:u 
On the iJOlli of August Shah Shnodon, the 
i governor «.f Glm/.nee. with nearly wludc 
1 of Ills nrinr, anoo^Mtimr lo iu>t ^ { 

12,000 men, arrived In ilie 
of the Brltlsli camp ; and general I re_ 
Dared to ineol him with oiir lulf his 
force The enemy can»e hohlly forward, 
each division cheering as they came iito 
nosltion, and occupying their ground in 
excellent 8ty*e; hut after a short and spl- 
' Hted conu4l. they were completely de- 
' feated and dispersed in every ‘^rertlon, 
their guns, tents, armunltion, Ac. falling 

: Inu. the hands oMheEnullsh On the. . 

of flepteniber general ^olt Inscoted the 


city of Ghuxnce, which was strongly gjir- 
risoned, while the hills to the north-east¬ 
ward swarmed witli soldiery; Imt they soon 
abandoned t)ie place, and the British flags 
were hoisted In triumph on the Bala HIs- 
sar. Tlie citadel of Ghuznee, and other 
formidable works and defences, were razed 
to the ground. 

Early in September general Pollock 
marched from Guiidamuck on his way to 
Cahoul. On reaching the hills which com¬ 
mand the road through the pass of Jug- 
dulhick, the enemy was found strongly 
l>ostcd and in considerable numbers. In 
this action most of the influential Affghan 
chiefs were engaged, and thoir troops 
manfully maintained their position; but 
at Icngtti the heights were stormed, and. 
after much arduous exertion, they weredls- 
lodgcd and dispersed. General Pollock pro¬ 
ceeded ctnwards, and does not ai*pcar to 
have encountered any further oppo.sitirm 
until h!s arrlv:il, Sept. 13, in the Tehzcar 
valley, where an army of 16,000 men, cora- 
tu.midcd by Akhbar Khan in person, was 
as^emided to meet him. A de.speratc fight 
ensued; the enemy was completely defeat¬ 
ed and driven from the field. On the day 
following this engagcinent the general ad¬ 
vanced to Boodkhak; ami on the 16th he 
made his irlumphHl entry into the citadel, 
and planted the British colours on Us 

walls. , , , , , 

At length the long and :mxIous1.v desired 

liberation of the whole of the British pri¬ 
soners in the li.amls of the AfTghanswas 
effected Their number was 31 (jfneers, 
0 ladles, and 12 children, with 51 European 
soldiers, 2 clerks, and 4 women, making in 
aP 109 persons, who had svtffered captivity 
fn>m .Ian. 10, to Se;*t. 27. It appeared that, 
by direction of Akhbar Khan, the prisoners 
had been taken to Baincean, 90 miles to 
the wcstw:ird. and tliat tl»ey were destined 
to be dlstriliuicd .among tlic Toorkistan 
chiefs. General P.)llock and some other 
otTlcers proposed to the Affghan cliief, that 
If he would send them back to Caboul, they 
would give him 2,0001. at once, and 1.200i. 
a year for life. Tlic cliief complied, and on 

, the second day they were met by sir Ulch- 
mond Shakspear. with 610 Kuz/Uhnjdies, 
and shortly afterwards by general Sale, 
with 2 ooo cavalry and infantry, when they 

! returned to Cahoul. Besides the Europeans, 
- there were 327 Sepoys found at (.huznee, 
■ and 1 , 21 X) sick and wonnded, who 
L ging about Cal) 0 ul. On the arrival S^n^ 
nd Notf.s division, the resolution adopted 
' l>y the British government to destroy all 
the AITKhan strongholds was rarned Into 
^ cx?*cntlf;n; though not without resu^ 

j particularly at the t«w»/»nd ^ort of Ista^iiff, 
.. where a strong body of A®6bans, led on j 
s Ameer 0«da. and sixteen of their most 
I detertnitted chiefs, had posted then.^ c^. 
0 This town consisted of masses of l^u-ta 
ri built on the slope of a mountain, lb the 

rear of which were lofty eminences, shu^ 

1: [S !n "d. n,0 to Toorkistan Tl.enamOcr 
of Us inhnhitnnts 

rJifr.im thoir difcnrcs nnd dlfncultlea or ap- 
I hI‘co.,sidort..l tl.fir “X, 

ei bailable. The greater part of the plimacr 
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seized last Januar)- from the British was and rrinc^ Albert embarked at Woolwich 
placed iliore ; tlic chiefs kei't their wives Anir.29. During tlieiri>rogre?s every tower 
and families In it; and many of those who and beacon along the coast vied in demon- 
had escaia^d from Cuboul had sought refuge strations of loyalty. Her majesty arrived 
there. Us capture, however, was a work Sept. I ; and on landing proceeded direct 
of no great difllculty; the British troops to Dalkeith palace. On the 3rd her majesty 
driving the enemy before them with consl- made her public entry into Edinburgh ; and 
derable slaughter. The.Vnglo-lndian troops reembarkitig on tlio I5ili, In two days 
soon afterwards commenced their home- reached Wmdsor-castIc. 
w.ard march in throe divisions; the first We must once more recur to the warlike 
under general Pollock, the second under operations In Chimu After the arrival of 
general M'Caskill and Dio third under ge- reinforcements, the British expedition on 
neral Nott. The Orsi division effected their the 13th of June enierod the large river 
marcli through the p-ii^ses without loss; eall<-d Yang-tze-Klang, on the lianks of 
but the second was less successful, the which were Immense fortlllcations. The 
mountaineers attacking it about All-Mits- flcetatdaylfglithavingtakentheirstations. 
jid, and plundering it of part tif the bag- the batteries opened a fire, wJiich lasted 
gage. General Nott, with bis dlvls(t)n, ar- two hours. The seamen and marines then 
rived In safety; b^’aring with Ihom the landed, and drove the enemy out of the bat- 


celebrated gates of Somiiautb, which, it i.s 
said, a Mahometan conqueror had taken 
aw.iy from an Indian temple, and which, 
during nearly eight centuries, formed the 
chief ornament of his tomb at Glniznee. 

Tlie Niger expedition, as it was termed. 


tcries bef«n '0 the troojis coubl be disem¬ 
barked. 2 .j 3 gnus were here taken, of heavy 
calibre, and 11 feet long. On the lOtli two 
other batteries were taken, in which were 
48 guns. The troops then took possession 
of the city of Slianghal, destroyed the i)Ul>- 


whlcli was undertaken last year by bene- He buildings, and distributed the granaries 
voleiit Individuals, supported by a govern- among the j-eoide. Two other field-works 
ment grant »)f 00 , 000 /., was totally defeated w'crealso taken, and the tot.al (if the guns 


by tlie pestilential effects of the climate. 
Tlie intention wa.s, to plant In the centre 
of Afric<a an English colony, in the liojic, 
by the proofs afforded of the advantages of 
agriculture and tr.ade, to reclaim the na¬ 
tives from the custom of selling their cai>- 
tives Into slavery. 

Among the various domestic incidents 
which divcr.«ify a nation’s annals, none 
excite such lively interest or give l)irtb to 
such a spont.aneous burst of loyal feeling, 
as outrages directed against the life or 
welfare of a beloved sovereign. On the 
30th of May, as her majesty, accompanied 


captured amomiied to tlieastonishingmim- 
ber of .304. The S'ju.ndron set sail from 
Woosung on the Cth of .July; on the20tli 
the vessels anchored abreast of the city of 
Cbing-Keang-foo, which cxinimand.s Die en¬ 
trance of Die grand canal, anil Die ne.M 
morning the troops were disembarked, and 
ni.arcbod to theattark of theCbineseforces. 
One brig.ade w.is directed to move against 
Die enemy's camp, situated about three 
miles distant; another was ordered to c<v 
operate with this division in cuttingoff the 
expected retreat of the Chinese from the 
camji: while the third received instructions 


Jliy prince Albert, was returning down Con- to escalade Die northern wall «jf tlie town 


stitution-lilll, to Buckingbam-palace, from 
licr afternoon’s ride, a young man, n.ained 
John Francis, fired a pistol at Die carriage, 
but without effecting any injuiy. He w.as 
immediately taken into custody, examined 
before Die privy council, and then com¬ 
mitted to Newgate ; he was tried and found 
guilty of high treason ; but the extreme 
penalty was commuted to transportation 
for life. 


The Chinese, after firing a few distant vol 
leys, fled from the camp with precipitation 
and di.spersed over the countr>'. Tlie citj 
Itself, however, was manfully defended bj 
tlieTart.ar soldiers, who prolonged the con¬ 
test for several hours, resistingwitbdesiie- 
rate valour tliccombinedeirortsof the three 
brigades, aided by a reinforceiiieiit of m.a- 
rines and seamen. At lengtli opposition 
ceased, and ere nightfall Die British were 


It was evident that the false and repre- complete masters of the jdace Cbing- 
hensible sympathy shown to Oxford li.id Ke.ang-foo, like Amoy, w.as most strongly 
encouniged others In tlieir base attenijits; fortified, and the works in excellent repair 
and sir Itobcrt Peel, acting on that con- It is supposed Diat Die garrison consisted 
vlction, introduced a bill into parliament of not Je.s8 than .3,ooo men, and of these 
for the better security of liermajesty’s per- about I.ock) and 40 mandarins were killed 


son: his object being to consign the of- and wounded. Tlie Tartar general retired 
fenders to that contempt and to that sort to his house when he saw that all was lost 
of punishment which befitted their dis- made his scrv.ants set it on fire and «at in 
graceful practices. The bill was so framed his chair till be was burned to dcatir On 
as to Inflict for the offcnco.s of presenting the side of the British, loofilcer.s and li-i 
flre-anns at her majesty, or striking or .at- men, of both services, were killed -uui 
tempting to strike her person with missiles, wounded. 

and for various other acts of violence in- A strong garrison being left bebiiid for 
tended to alarm her majesty, or disturbthc the retention of Cliing-koanc-foo Die fleet 
public peacx'. Die penalty of seven 3’ears’ proceeded towards N;uikin. about 40mite« 
transportation, with jirevious iinjirison- distant, and arrived on Dietitliof .August 
ineiit and a good flogging, or oDier bodily wlien prep.arations were immediatelv made 
chasDsenicnt. f-r an attack .m the city. .A force, umier 

Her majesty having signified her Intcn- tlie command of major-genei-al lord &iltoun 
Hon of visiting Scotland this summer, she , was landed and took up ihcir posltlou 
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to the west of the town; and operations 
were about to iic commenced, when a letter 
was sent off to the plenipotentiary, rc<iucst- 
ing a truce, ns certain high commission- 
ers, specially delegated by the emperor, and 
possessed of full powers to negotiate, were 
on their way to treat with the English. 
After several visits and long discussions 
between the contracting powers, ilic 
treaty was publicly signed on board the 
Oirnwallis, by sir H. Pottinger and the 
three commissioners. Of this convcntit»n 
the following are the most Important arti¬ 
cles:—l. Lasting peace and friendship be¬ 
tween the two empires. 2. Clilna to pay 
21 millions of dollars In the course of that 
and three succeeding years. 3. The ports 
of Canton, Amoy, Foo-choo-foo, Kingpo, 
and Shanglia! to he throw'n open to British 
merchants, consular officers to be appoint¬ 
ed to reside at them, and regular and just 
tariffs of imp«*rt and export (ns well as In¬ 
land transit) dntles to be established and 
published. 4. The Island of Ilong-Kong 
to 1)0 ceded In perpetuity to her Britannic 
majesty, her heirs, and successors. 5. AN 
subjects other Britannic majesty (whether 
natives of Europe or India), who may be 
confined in any part of the Chlttesc empire, 
to be unconditionally released. C. An act of 
full and entire amnesty to l)o published by 
tlie emperor under Ills imperial sign manual 
lud sc;il to all Chinese subjects, on account 
of their having held service or intorttourse 
with, or resided under, the British govern¬ 
ment or its olheers. 7. Correspondence to 
be conducted on terms of perfect eqjallty 
amongst the ofilcers of both governments. 
3. On the emperor's assent being received 
to this treaty, and the payment of the first 
instalment, 6,OOO.OOQ dollars, her Brlt.aiinic 
majesty's forces to retire from Nankin and 
the grand canal, and the military posts at 
Chinghal to be also withdrawn; but tlie 
Islands of Cliusan and Kolangsoo arc to be 
lield until the money payments and the 
arrangcnients for opening the ports be 
completed. 

A.b. 1843. —On the 2nd of Febrn.ary the 
parliamentary session commence*!; the 
royal speecli, wlilch was read by the lord- 
cliiinrellor, referring in terms of just con¬ 
gratulation to—1. The successful termina¬ 
tion of hostilities with China, and the pros¬ 
pect It afforded of assisting the commer¬ 
cial enterprise of her people. 2. The com¬ 
plete success of the recent military opera¬ 
tions in Affghanlstan,where thesuperiority , 
of her majesty’s arms had been established 
by decisive victories on the scenes of for¬ 
mer disasters ; and the complete liberation 
of her majesty's subjects, for whom she felt 
the deepest Interest. 3. The adjustment 
of those differences with tlie United States 
of America, whlcli from their long continu- 
, Riice had endangered the preservation of 
peace. 4 . The obtaining, in concert with 
iier allies, for the Christian population of 
Syria, an oetablishmcnt of a system of ad¬ 
ministration which they were entitled to ex¬ 
pect from the engagements of the sultan, 
and from the good faith of this country. 
Ami. 5. A treaty of commerce and navi- 
' gallon with Uussla, whlcli her majesty re¬ 


garded as the foundation for increased in¬ 
tercourse between her subjects and those 
of the emperor. 

To return to Indian affairs, "When the 
expedition to Affghanlstan was first under¬ 
taken, it was intended to open the Indus 
for the transit of British merchandise, and 
render It one of the great highways to 
Asia. The object was not lost sight of, 
thougli Affghanlstan bad been abandoned; 
and endeavours were made to obtain from 
the Ameers of Scinde such a treaty as would 
secure the safe navigation of that river. In 
December, major Outram was desp.itched 
to Hyderabad to conclude the best terms In 
bis power with the native chiefs. Notbelng 
Ilia condition immediately to refuse to give 
up for the use of the navigation certain 
strips of land lying along the river, they 
temporised until at length their troops 
were collected, when on tlie 14th of Febru¬ 
ary they sent word to major Outram to 
retire from their city. The major, not sui>- 
posing they would proceed to extremities, 
delayed. Tlie next day the residence of the , 
British political agent was attacked; it 
was gallantly defended by 100 men for seve¬ 
ral hours ; but at length their ammunition 
liaving been expended, the Britlsii soldiers 
retired with a small loss to the steamers, 
and proceeded to join sir C. J. Napier, then 
at the head of about 2.700iiien,atadistance 
of about 20 miles from the capital of tlic 
Ameers. The latter hastened at the head 
of 22,000 men to attack the British force. 
On the 17th a battle took place, in which, 
after a severe struggle of three hours, the 
Ameers were totally routed, although they 
outnumbered the British force by seven to 
one. The Ameers on the following day sur¬ 
rendered tliciiiselves prisoners of war, and 
Hyderabad w;is occupied by the con'inerors. 
Treasure and jewels were found to an 
amount considerably exceeding one million 
sterling. In consequence of this success, 
the territories of Scinde, with the cxeci>- 
tion of that portion belonging to Mcer All, 
the morad of Kbyrpore, have been declared 
by the govcrnor-genonl to be a British 
province, and sir Charles J. Napier was 
appointed governor. 

The new governor, however, was not to 
remain In undisturbed pos.session for any 
length of time. An army of Beloochces, 
twenty thousand strong, under the com¬ 
mand of >Ieer Sbere Mahon.cd, h.id taken 
up a strong position on the river Fiillalic, 
near the spot where the Ameers of Scinde 
were so signally defeated, and sir C. J. Na¬ 
pier, on ascertaining the fact, resolved to 
attack them forthwith. On the 24th of 
March he moved from Hyderabad at the 
head of 5.000 men. The battle lasted for 
three hours, when victory declared for the 
British; eleven guns atid nineteen stand¬ 
ards were taken ; about 1,000 of the enemy 
were killed, ami 4.000 wounded : the loss of 
tlie British amounting toonlySOkilled,and 
231 wounded. By this victory the fate of 
Scinde and Beloochistan was sealed, and 
the whole territory finally annexed to the 
Anglo-Indian empire. 

In an age of experimental science like 
the present, where the wonders of natiu^ 
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i iieem scarcely to rival tliosc of art, it ap- united (under the sitipuiar appellation o> 
1 peara almost invidious in a work of tliis ‘I{el>eeca and her dau^h.tcrs’) for tlic 
kind to allude to niuj. In trntli our limits avowed object of resisting the payment t>1 
tiave comi'elled us to omit the mention of turnpike tolls, which are notorit)Usly ex* 
many W(»rks of natlojial Importance, of orhitant there, and for the abateinott of 
which the country has reason to he prou<l; certain other grievances—the i>resent a<l- 
and we trust to he excused for such omis- ministration of the poor laws being ainonu 
sions, wliilc we Insert the following. In tlie iiumher—of wliicli they loiully, ami 
order to save the vast amount of manual with no little sliow of justice, complaiiKd. 
labour necessary to form a sca-wall on tlie Scarcely a night was suffered to pass witli- 
course of the soulli-easicrn railway, near out the removal of a gateor the demolition 
Dover, the great experiment of exidoding of a toll-house; and It usually Imi'pencd 
la.-’ino Ihs. or tons of gunpowder, under that as soon as the work of tlestrnctlon 
Uound-down cliff, was on the 2Cth of January was completed, Kehecca's hand rjuieily 
attempted by the engineers, with perfect and stealthily dispersed to their respective 
success. On the signal being given, the homes. It will be sudlcient to give mcrel.v 
miners cominunicared, by connecting wires, oi>e Instance of these riots ; hut we sliould 
the electric spark to the gunpowder dopo- remark that the account nf the riot wc 
sited in chambers formed in the cliff; the here subjoin was on a much larger scale, 
earth trembled for half a mile each way : a and attended witli more serious results than 
stifled report, not loud, hut deej'.was heard, any that occurretl either before or since 
and the cliff, extending on either hand to They were expected to att.ack the town of 
upwards of 500 feet, gradually subsided sea- Carmarthen on Sunday the ISth of Juno, 
ward ; in a few secomls, not less than hut did uni come. On the following morn- 
l.oixi.ooo tons of chalk were dislodged by ing, however, at 12 o’clock, several thou- 
the shock,sottlinginto the sea below, froth- sand of therioters were seen approaching, 
Ing and boiling as it displaced the liquid about 900 being on horseback, with one in 
element, till It occupied tlie expanse of front disguised with a woman’s curls, to 
many acres, and extended outward «in its represent Xlel)ecca, and from 7,000 to 8,000 
ocean bed to a distance of two or three on foot, walking about fourteen or fifteen 
thousand feet Tills operation was managed abreast. Kvery man was armed with a 
with such ailnilrahle skill and precision, bludgeon, and some of them had pistols, 
that It would appear jusj so much of the At their head were carried two hanner«, 
cliff was removed as was necessary to make hearing Inscriptions In Welsh, of ‘Free¬ 
way for the sea-wall, while an imtnense doin, Lihertv, and Better Feed and * Free 
saving 111 time and labour was also effected. Toll and Lihertv.’ On reaching the work- 
Now that we have trespassed on the pm- hfmse, they broke open the gates of tlie 
Vince of art and alluded to its wonder.®, wc court in front, and having gained an on- 
cannot forbear to notice that wonderful tnince into tlic house, they immediateiv 
and gigantic undertaking, the Tiiamcs demolished the furniture, and threw the 
Tunnel. For twenty .rears that stupendous beds and bedding out of the M indow® 
labour had been going on. when on the Wliilc they were thus pursuing the work 
2r.th of May it was opened for foot passen- of dosiniction, a troop <>f the 4th light 
gers, at one penny each. This great work dragoons arrived from Neath, and having 
was co'umenced 111 1825. hut stopped in 1828 entered the court, succeeded in taking all 
by an irruption of the Thames,and no fur- those within prisoner.®, about 2 .‘.n in nuni- 


V i“ :> r- ...... .nc iio»se>, nesmes me aoove prisoners, 

queen ^^as safely delivered of a prineess. iii the hands of the eaptor« 

wlio was cliristencd Alice Maud Mary. And Wirh respi-ct to the proceedings in par- 
on the sameafternooii that the queen gave liament. it may he stated, that a great nor- 
birth to a princess, the king of Ilamiver tioii of the session wa.e occupied in di«ciis«. 

merits, or rather in opposing the 
it bcinff Ins * llrst visit to England rocnactment* of tlic ‘ Irisli arms bill * On 

"on rim'ArifTune ri e . ■ . " Ori! 'i.C a" 

pnTiro«s Au- tornor-genonilfor Ireland dorl.irod that tlie 

gu. ra, eldest daughter of the duke of Cam- objects of the present repeal agitators were 

fir<t. the total abolition of the titlm?’ cone 
if grand duke I mutation rent-charge ; next, tlie extension 

, Iccklenhurg Strclit/’. A grant of j.oool. of the parliamentary suffrage to all s-me 
per annum was settled on her by the go- male adults not conSe c of fer^^^ 
vernment. and in a few days after the mar- fixity of tenure-a i.hmse me- 

Ca?m'nrf»'y^7-transfer of the whole landed iwopcriv of 
W > Ireland from the landlord to the tenant - 

insnr^^ counties, a novel spe- and some otlmr extreme propositions of the 
past kent f »A ior? ^ same das®. The measures provided bv this 

state of country in a bill had been in existence with little inter- 

ance ri2ies"in^^^ nearly a centur.v.and the ex 

farmers, treme aviditv shown ).v the Iri-P ..easantrx 
»nd the agnculiuralropuJation generally. lor the possession 6f aAus pmved iu 
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Bcceesity to be most cogent. For about a 
month, almost every alterniuecveningwas 
occupied with discussions In committee on 
the snld bill. Afterwards a motion was 
brouffht forward by Mr. O’Brien for ‘the 
r^ress of grievances in Ireland,’the debate 
on wiiich was again and again adjourned : 
till at length the moti*)n was negatived. 
On that occ.aslon sir R. Peel discussed the 
alleged grievances seriatim ; and In reply 
tc) an observation of lord Howick’s, he said 
tlmt the Roman catholics now enjoyed 
e<iu.al civil rights with the other subjects of 
the crown, and that the oaths were so 
altered that the ofTensive portions relating 
to transubstantlation were abolished. ‘1 
am asked,’ said the right honourable ba¬ 
ronet, 'what course I Intend to pursue! 

“ Declare your course," Is the demand. I 
MU prepared to pursue that course which I 
consider I have pursued, namely, to ad¬ 
minister the government of Ireland upon 
the principles of jusilco and Impartiality. 

I am prepared to recognise the principle 
cstnl)lished hv law, that there shall he 
equality of civil privileges. lam prepared. 

In respect of the franchise, to give a sub¬ 
stantial and not a fictitious right of suf¬ 
frage. In respect to the social condition of 
Ireland, we are prepared also—hut that is 
a matter for legislation, and wo all feel 
that no partial legislation will be proper or 
effective— we are prepared to consider the 
relations of land lord and tenant deliberately, 
and all the Important questions involved 
therein. With respect to the established 
church, wo are not p^e^arod »o make one 
alteration In the law by which that church 
and Us revenues shall be ijupaired. He was 
not nshamcti to act with care ami nnuler- 
ntlon; and if the necessity should .arise, 
ho knew that past forrw.arance was the 
Strongest claim to being intrusted with 
fuller powers when they thought proper to 
ask for them.’ On the 9th of August, the 
third reading of the Irish arms bill was 
carried by a m.ajorlly of CC. 

During the remainder of the session 
many other acts wore I'asscd, among them 
the following:—The church of Scotland 
honcflccs’ hill. The poor relief bill for Iro- 
land. The Irish municipal corporations 
bill. The Chelsea pensioners’ bill, empow¬ 
ering government to call out and arin 
the out-pensloners of Chelsea hospital, if 
tlinuglit necessary. The tqnscop.al func- 
lions hill. Thu defamation and libel bill. 

rarllament was prorogued tm the 2-Uh of 
August by the queen in person ; on which 
occasion her majesty expressed herself 
highly gratified with the advantageous 
position in which the country was placed by 
the successful termination of the war in 
China and India, and with the assurances 
of perfect amity which she continued to 

receive from foreign powers. 

Scotland prcscuted this year the nielan- 
cludy .spectacle of a disruption In her 
national church. Since the reign of yuecii 
Anne, the right of preseiit.atlon to parishes 
had lain with tlic heritors or landed pro- 
nnetors, or other givcalled patrons : but 
III ‘he tJeiieral Assembly had passed 

an act, giving a veto on the appointment 


to the majority of heads of families In the 
parishes. This act, however, having been 
pronounced to be Illegal by the courts of 
law, the leaders of the dominant party In 
the Assembly determined to secede from 
the church. Accordingly on the first day 
of the meeting of the General Assembly in 
May, the ministry and elders, members of 
that body, opuosrd to the right of pa¬ 
tronage and in favour of the veto, having 
given in a protest, retired to a separate 
place of meeting, and constituted them¬ 
selves. and such as might afterwards ad¬ 
here to the’T, iuto a body to be denomi- 
n.ated the Free Church of Scotland. 'Within 
a few weeks, 470 clergymen seceded froit 
the establishment and joined the Free 
Church, together with uc.arly a third of the- 
whole Scottish population. Whatever may 
be thought of its wisdom, this proceeding 
evinced but too well the sincerity and 
zeal which animated the seceders. The 
voluntary abandonment by so many indi¬ 
viduals of their homes andlncomes, rather 
than hold them by compromising what they 
iielicved to be a fundamental principle, re¬ 
flects the highest credit on the Sc-ottlsh 
church and character. 

Toa*ards the close of this year, the affairs 
of Ireland assumed a serious aspect. Mr. 
O’Connell, who had long not only vaunt- 
ingly prophesied the repeal of the union, 
but boasted that Ireland would see her 
own independent parliament legislating In 
Dublin by the approaching Christmas, now 
determined on active measures for the ac¬ 
complishment of his designs. For a long 
lime previous his delusive promises had 
been echoed throughout the land: and tho 
exultation of his supporters and followers 
— priestly as well as secular—at the pros¬ 
pect of so soon obtaining ‘ Ireland for the 
Irish,' was as extravagant as his haran¬ 
gues and proclamations were artful, insult¬ 
ing, and fiiUutnc. 

It was too apparent, .at the s.amc time, to 
escape observation, that while he boasted 
of preserving the peace, and charged the 
government with attempting to overawe 
the people by the presence of the military, 
the mighty * gatherings’ of repejilers were 
conducted to the ground in companies and 
detachments, with all the precision and re¬ 
gularity of discipli.ied bodies. At Tara, 
.Muiiaghin.asl, and many other places, th^ese 
monster meetings had thus displayed their 
’moral' strength. At length, great pre¬ 
parations having been made for holding a 
repeal meeting at Clontarf, near Dublin, on 
.Sunday the 15th of October, 1843, which 
w:is exiH.“Cted to be one of immense magni¬ 
tude. the lord-licutcnant. with tho lord- 
chancellor. and other members of the Irish 
government, suddenly held a council at the 
oastle on Saturday, and published .a procla¬ 
mation, denouncing repeal agitation, and 
c.autioning all persons from attending the 
Clonmrf meeting, on pain of being pro¬ 
ceeded against according to law. Mean¬ 
time fresh troops, in considerable numbers, 
arrived from England; and at Mr.O Connell f 
bidding the mcciing was .atwindoncd I 

But, noiwitbslamliiig this, gov'ernmcnl 
tasucii a warrant for the arrest of nine of 
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the leading agitators: viz. Daniel O'Con- nullllty liad In a great measure been re¬ 
new, Jolin 0’0;nnell, Thomas M. Hay, stored; and the revenue was In a comii^ 
Thomas Steele, Dr. Gray, Illchard Bur- ratively flourishing state: In short, no cloud 
; nett, Charles G. Duffy. Itev. Sir. Tyrrel, appeared to darken the political horizon, 
I P.r., and Itev. James Tierney, P.P., ail of save tliat portentous one which still cn- 
whom had taken a conspicuous part In slirouded Ireland. 

recent repeal mc*etlngs. Tl)e offence with On the 1st February her majesty opened 
I which all tliese persons were charged was the parliament In person. The royal speech 
a conspirary to excite disaffection and con- referred with pride to our late successes In 
tempt among her majesty’s subjects, and, India ; to the establishment of commercial 
I amongst others, those serving in the army relations with China ; and to the good un- 
andnavy; to excite unlatvful opposition to derstanding which subsisted between the 
the government by the demonstration of government and all foreign powers ; while 
physical force ; and to bring Intoconteiiipt the commercial and manufacturing pros- 
the legal tribunalsof the country by usun>- pcrlty of the country formed a subject for 
Ingtlie queen’s prerogative In theesiabllsli- equal congratulation. It also earnestly re- 
ment of courts for the administration of commended theadoptlon of such measures 
the law. They were also charged with en- as might tend to Improve the social con- 
dcav.mriiig to forward tho.se objects by se- dltlon of Ireland, and develope Its natural 
ditlous speeches and libels, and with soli- resources; hut at the same time etnphatl- 
ciilng and obtaining from different parts c.ally declared her majesty’s Arm dcterml- 
of the Dnited Kingdom, as well as from nation to maintain Inviolate the legislative 
foreign countries, divers large sums of union between tliat country and (ireat Bri- 
inoney. The whole of the parties were tain. The address was carried by a verv 


tIuH) held to ball, to take their trials in tlie 
Queen's Bench, Dublin. 

We have no space to enter Into a detail 
of the judicial proceedings which followed ; 
hut we must say tliai so numerous were 
the objections, and so technical the nrgu- 


large majority: and sir Robert Peel (who in 
liis speech advocated corn-law protection, 
and dwelt on thcadvaiitage.s of Ills* sliding- 
scale’ over lord John Russell’s proposition 
for a ‘fixed duty’) concluded by main¬ 
taining that his past measures had fulfilled 


ments, which were brought forward by the the expeciailotis he had hold out and that 
professional phalanx employed to defend he now met parliament under greatly lm- 
the ‘traversers,’ that It seemed for a long proved circumstances both at home and 
time doubtful wlietlier the trial would ever abroad. 

be brought to a close. The arguments Indian aff.ilrs shortly afterwards formed 
were, however, combated scnVifim by the the subject of j.arliamenrary discussion • 
counsel for the . crown, the objections and the thanks of both bouses were voted 
overruled by the judges, and a verdict of to sir Charles Napier and the army em- 
Guilty tNas at length recorded against ployed In Scindc, for their unlionndcd zeal 
all of them, except the Rev. Mr. Tierney, and gallantry — the duke of Wellingion 

‘i'seharged. taking the opportunity of compliincnti g 
Dan el 0 Connell was sciuenred to one sir Charles in the strnno’^'ftt 


VII ju|iu:>uuincnt; iiie rcii CO Were necessary for the conduct of irroaf 
nine months each and a flue of so/., and all operations. This just tribute to the imSs 
to and sureties for keeping the peace after of an old and disilnguished military omco? 
thelr tcraisof durance had expired. Against was quickly followed by an eveuJ inS 


.. .... icicniMNves imjia d rectors thonirlit rVk r/> 

ruljudlcntinff.reforreUthcsubjcctinihefirst call lord Eilenhoroiitih 
h,sun« to the Unglitl. judges, who sever- rtl Tills S emT. b®.do 
a ly delivered heir op.iuous on the differ- to that Important postaZut two^ 
ent counts of the Ind.ciments, &c.. the dc- acts had met with the dechlcd an Sbai ion 
cision of the ra.ajnrlty being in amnnatlon of government and ft ,-^nC^n!! ’ 

sSS-wr- sH-SSsiilS 




‘repeal’open for future strife and conten¬ 
tious disputation I 

A.D. 1&44.—At the commencement of this 
year, the affairs of the kingdom generally 
wore an improving aspect: trade and ina- 
nuiaciures were reviving: Internal tran- 


rise to various conjectures,and became tlie 
subject of considerable animadversion; and 
the duke of Wellington, as one of the chief 
members of the government, did not hesi¬ 
tate to characterise it as the most Indiscreet 
exercise of power ho had ever known. IC 
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Clje ^Cira^ury of 


KRs necessary, however, that a new pover- 
nor-gencml should be sent out without de- 
lay; the ofllce was accordingly tendered 
to sir Henrj* Hardinge; and the directors, 
anxious to conciliate the ministry, readily 
ac()ulesced i n his appointment. 

And now ;he subject of Irish affairs fora 
time contliincd to engross the attention of 
parllanient, to the exclusion of almost all 
other business. On a motion brought for¬ 
ward by lord John Russell for a committee 
of the whole house on the state of Ireland, 
the debate was continued, by adjounimcnt, 
for nine nights, and ultimately rejected by 
a majority of 00. In the course of this pro¬ 
tracted discussion fre<iuont reference was 
made to the recent trial and conviction of 
Daniel O’Connell and his coadjutors (but 
on which we need not dwell further here, 
the subject having been noticed in the 
concluding paragraph of the historj' of the 
preceding year). About the same time, 
another measure of relief to the Roman 
Catholic body was obtained by a bill for 
tlic abolition of a number of penal acts — 
many of which were obsolete, although 
they were still retained on the statute-book. 
Several long debates also took place on 
motions for the limitation of the hours of 
labour In factories; that question exciting 
much controvcr.<y, but lending to no satis- 
factor>’ result. 

The discussions on the subjects of free 
trade and the ct>rn- 1 aws, which had occu¬ 
pied so large a share of the attention of both 
houses in former sessions, did not tins year 
engage so much of the time of parliament. 
Mr. Cobden, however, brought it before the 
house,hy nmving for a committee to enquire 
into the effects of protective duties on agri¬ 
cultural tenants and labourers. He argued 
that the gainers by the present law were 
not the farmers, but the speculators; and 
he denied that corn could he grown abroad, 
or convoyed from foreign countries hither, 
nt rates ruinous to the Kngllsh agriculturist. 
Mr. Vlllicrs and other members favourable 
tn free-trade principles, strongly dwelt upon 
tl>e effect of the repeal of the corn laws in 
giving nddiilnnal employment to manufac¬ 
turing districts: hut the motion was lost by 
a majority again.st it of 91. 

When the- chancellor of the exchequer 
exhibited his llnanci.al siatcmcnt, it was 
seen that the revenue very considerably ex¬ 
ceeded the expenditure; and a fact so 
gratifying was h.ailcd with joy, and looked 
upon as n happy presage of still increasing 
prosperity hv the public in general; while 
It enabled him not only to propose the re¬ 
duction of those stocks which bore the 
highest rate of interest, hut also the remis¬ 
sion of certain taxes. Long and anxious 
dlscuHslous on the sugar duties bill next 
engaged the attention of parliament, and 
tlie ministers sustained a defeat by a ma¬ 
jority of 20; but, on the 17th of June, air 
Robert Peel called on the house to recon¬ 
sider their late decision; when they re¬ 
covered from their ‘false position.' by ol>- 
taining a rather larger majority than the 
one by which they had been outvoted. 

It will be seen, from what has already been 
mentioned, lhat the legislature had been 


far from idle during this session ; but no 
measure that had yet been brought forward 
equalled in magnitude, as regards the great 
interests It invuivcd.or which was calculated 
to produce such effects upon the commer¬ 
cial and monetary transactions of the king¬ 
dom, as the bill. Introduced by sir U. Peel, 
for the regulation of the Dank of England, 
and for the administration of banking con¬ 
cerns in general. By an act of parliament 
passed In 1833, it was provided that the 
charter for securing certain privileges to 
the Bank of England should expire in 1855, 
but rcsen’lng to the legislature the power 
of giving six months’ notice, to revise the 
charter ten years earlier; and this the prime 
minister signiQcd bis intention of now do¬ 
ing. On a subject so extensive, and em¬ 
bracing such abundant details, we cannot 
pretend to give more than a faint out¬ 
line; but it is incumbent on us to state, 
that the ability with which he introduced 
ttic subject, and the lucid arguments by 
which he supported it, not only'rivaled 
the attention and admiration of the house, 
but tended to confirm an opiniou whicli 
at that time very generally prevailed, 
tliat sir Robert Peel was, of all public 
men, the one most capable of directing 
tlie Hnancial operations of a great com¬ 
mercial country. He proposed tliat there 
should be an actual separation of the two 
(lopartments uf issue and banking, in the 
Bank of England; and that there should 
he different offleers to each, and a dif¬ 
ferent system of account; that the banking 
business of the Bank should be governed 
on precisely the same principles as would 
roRUlafeany other body dealing with Bank 
of Eiigl.'md notes ; that the fixed amount of 
securities on which he proposed that the 
Bank of England sliould issue notes was 
14,000,0001.; the whole of the remainder of 
the circulation to be issued exclusively on 
thefoundation of bullion : that there should 
he a complete and periodical publication of 
the accounts of the Bank of England, both 
of the banking and issue departments, as 
tending to increase the credit of the Bank, 
and to prevent panic and needless alarm. 

‘ I would therefore,' he said, ‘ enact by law, 
that there should be returned to the govern¬ 
ment a weekly account of tlie Issue of notes 
by the Bank of England—of the amount of 
bullion—of the fluctuations of the bullion— 
of the amount of deposits-in short, ar 
account of every transaction both in the 
Issue department and the banking depart¬ 
ment of the Bank of England ; and that the 
government should forthwith publish un- 
rc'scrvcdly and weekly a full account of the 
circulation of the Bank.’ He al.so observed 
that the Bank would be allowed to extend 
Us issues beyond the 14.000,000L on emer¬ 
gency, but only with assent of three mem¬ 
bers of the government; and. In such case 
the whole of the net profit on any amount 
beyond the 14,000,000/. was to revert to 
government. After subtracting all the 
Items of charge and ncL-essary deductions, 
U was seen that 220,000/. would be derived 
from theissulngof notes. ‘Hitherto, said 
sir Robert, ‘ the Bank lias paid 120,0001, t<. 
governmeut for Its pri’^llogcs; Us pxWI- 
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leges arc now to be alTcctod ; but on the 
other hand Increased stHblUty is to be given 
to its banking business;' and he proposed 
that In future the Bank siionld still pay 
that sum, besides the 00 , 0001 . composition 
with the stamp-onice, for the privilege 
of Issuing notes, making in all aonut 
180,0001. Tlie difTerenoc imtween this sum, 
mi<l the sum of 2 is,(XK) 1., wliich was tiic 
nnumnt government paid to the Bank for 
llie inanagoiiicnt of tlie public dolit, would 
lie tliC lialancotbat imvcrnuicnt would have 
to pay over to tlie Bank. 

Among various regulations nffccling 
joint-stock and jirivate banks, tlie following 
api>car to be tlie most importantKo new 
liank of Issue to lie constituted ; Imt all tlie 
existing l«anks of issue to l>e allowed to re¬ 
tain the privilege, upon condition tliat they 
do not exceed the jiresent amount; joitit- 
sto'k l)anks in London, whicli were i)cfore 
restricted from accepting bills for a date 
less than six montlis, to be jdaced on an 
equality with other iianks, and allowed to 
accept hills of any ainmuit, and any date: 
joint-stock banks to pulilish a full and cotn- 
plete periodical list of all partners and di¬ 
rectors; and banks of issue to publish an 
account of their issues. Some p.arts of tliis 
comprehensive bill met with considerable 
opposition, particularly that which limited 
the issue and circulation of country notes; 
but after further discussions in cominiiiee, 
in wliich some members attempted to in¬ 
troduce modifications in the bill, the origi¬ 
nal propositions of sir IL 1‘ecl were carried 
by a very large majority. 

The only other parliamentary proceeding 
of tills session, which produced inucli ex¬ 
citement out of <loors, was a hill which 
originated in the house of lords, where it 
was brought in by the lord chancellor. 
Its object was to confirm tlie possession of 
religious endowments in the liands of dis¬ 
senters ; and to put an end to all legal 
controversy resi>ecting the right to volun¬ 
tary endowments connected with dissent¬ 
ing chai>els, by vesting tlic property in the 
religious body in whose hands it had been 
for the preceding 20 years. The opposition 
this met with in parliament, though it was 
at first both loud and strong, was at length 
overcome by its being manifestly based 
upon the soundest priuciples of policy and 
justice; and It was evcntu.illy carried by 
large majorities in both houses. 

On the 5th of September the roy.al assent 
having been given to several hills, and 
various routine business being disposed of, 
parliament w.as prorogued by commission 
to the 5th of October; and it must be ad¬ 
mitted, that, considering the great and 
complicated interests continually springing 
up in this immense empire, ami the ever- 
varj'ing phases which those interests pre¬ 
sent to view, the destinies of the country 
wore a more promisiug appearance than 
they had exhibited for many previous years, 
and gave to the existing administration 
th.it degree of credit and stability wliich 
nothing but an improved state of things 
C4mld have given them. 

Although the warmest profe.ssions of 
Sincerity betweeu the govertniieuis of 


fruicc and (iicat Britain had been reel 
procated for the last ihreo years, it was 
plainly to be seen that among a large por¬ 
tion of the French people there existed a 
latent jealousy against ‘ perfidious Albion,* 
as the doinocraiic. jiress chose to term our 
sea-girt home. That M. Guizot and his 
compeers had no share In encouraging this 
odious feeling, our government w.is well 
aware; and that Louis Philippe was sin¬ 
cerely desirous of preserving the political 
friendsliipof the two nations was shown by 
alibis words and actions. But still tliere 
was a formidable war party in France—a 
restless, discAnitcntcd faction, wiiose pug¬ 
nacious valour seemed to be unappeasable 
by anything short of an appeal to arms. 
Atone time. Indeed, a pretext for coming 
to an open rupture appeared on the eve of 
presenting itself. Queen I*omare, the so¬ 
vereign of Tahiti, ha<l, by a treaty in 1&4J, 
placed her dominions nmler the protection 
of France—an act whicli appears to bavo 
been distasteful to the natives; and the 
Frcncli experienced considerable dilllculty, 
which they attributed tt> tlie intrigues of 
Knglisli missionaries resident in the Island. 
Admiral Dupetit Thouars insisted that the 
queen should lioist tlie French flag, in 
token of the French sovereignty; and on 
her refusal to comply, troops and seamen 
were landed to take possession in I lie name 
oftliekingoftlie Froiicli.and M. d'Aubigny 
was appointeci governor. On the news of 
this occupation reaching Europe, tlie act 
was at once disavowed by the Frencli 
government. Jlr. Pritchard, who had 
gone out originally to tliis distant island 
in the Pacific as a missionary, had been 
acting as British consul there; and though 
he had notified to the English govern¬ 
ment his wish to resign the ofllce, Intel¬ 
ligence of the acceptance of this resigna¬ 
tion had not reached Taliltl, and he was 
still exercising the functions of consul. A 
French sentinel having been .attacked and 
disarmed by the natives, Mr. Pritcliard was 
held responsible for their acts, and he was 
seized and hurried off to prison by order of 
the French governor. When the news of 
tills outrage reached England, a very gene¬ 
ral feeling of indignation was expressed ; 
and sir Ilobert Pec), in his place io the 
house of commons, declared, that a gross 
outrage, accompanied with gross indignity, 
liad been committed upon Mr. Pritchard, 
though, as it was well known, the French 
government were not privy to it. Ho, 
however, represented the affair in its projier 
colours to them ; and on the lost day of the 
sessions of the Britisli parliament be wis 
enabled to state that the Tahitian business 
had been brought to an amicable and satis¬ 
factory lornilnatiou—the conditions being, 
that Mr. Pritchard would receiveasum of 
money from the French government as an 
indemnity or compensation for the outrage. 
OntheGih of August Queen Victoria was 
happily delivered of a jirince. On the 9th 
of September Her Majesty, accompanied 
by Prince Albert, the Princt'ss Iloyal, ajid 
suite, lu-nceedetl to Scotland. Her return 
from Rcorland was followed by the speedy 

arrlv.al of .Philippe, king of the 
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Pn’iirl), nn n vtsU to Her Majestf, at arllc]c8lnUictar{irtothcextcntof320,000L, 
Wlmls«)r'Cn8tle. which, together with an estimated loss on 

On the 38th of October, a most Interesting the sugar duties of 1,300,0001., would amount 
ccrcuiony took place in London, and one to 3.368,000L 

that will be long memorable In the city Among the most Important and obstinately 
niinnis,—the opening of the New Royal contested questions brought before the con 
Exclmngc by Queen Victoria. slderation of parliament were the proposal 

A.i). 1845.—We have seen that Great to augment the grant for supporting the 
Britain began the year 1844 with favourable Catholic College of Maynooth, and the es> 
omens, and continued to advance in Indus- tablishmentof three Irish colleges for sccu- 
trial and commercial prosperity tolls close; lar education. With regard to Maynooth, 
and It was generally admitted that to sir sir R. Petd declared that the government 
Robert Peers financial measures and fiscal were prepared, ‘ In a liberal sense and con- 
regulations much of that prosperity was to flding spirit,’ to Improve that Institution, 
bo attributed : accordingly at the com- and to elevate the tone of education there : 
mcnccment of 1845, his position and that of for which purpose he proposed that a vote 
his colleaguesappearcdtopossess Increased for the sum of 30,0001. should be taken for 
Etabinty. But doubtless there were potent the proi)er accommodation of the president 
drawbacks to lU Tho successful exertions and professors, and for the maintenance and 
of the anti-corn law league still occasioned education of 500 free student.^. This an- 
grcatdlsquletude to the agriculturists ;and nouncement e.xciied much surprise, and, 
n feeling of great uncertainty, as to the ul- from many of the members,strong animad- 
tlnmtc fato of the much-assallcd protective versions, based on religious grounds; but 
laws, was generally entertained by those the minister, speaking for himself and col- 
of the landed classes who kept a watchful le.agues, said, * We do not think there la 
eyo on the course of passing events. any violation of conscientious scruples In- 

When the queen met her p.arllamcnt on volved In our proposition. We believe that 
Iho first day of the session (Feb. 4, lfri5), It Is perfectly compatible to hold stedfast 
she was enabled to state that trade and com- the profession of ourfalth without wavering, 
merco had been extended at home and and at the same time to Improve the edu- 
abroad that she continued to receive cation and to elevate the charactp of those 
from all foreign powers and stales assur- who—do what you will—pass this measure 
ances of thcirfrlcndly disposition (alluding or refuse It—must be the spiritual guides 
more particularly tothc visits of theemperor and religious Instructors of millions of your 
of Russia and the king of the French);- fellow-countrymen.’ 

and that the political agitation and excite- When the mlnlsteFs plan became known, 
ment which shchadhcrotoforehadoccAslon a determined c)Ppositlon to It arose in the 
to laisiont existed in Ireland appeared to country, and numerous were the petitions 
have gradually abated. But whether this that were presented against t. I" London 
apparent stato of repose and security had great meetings were held 
been effected by the prosecution ofO’Con- and Covent-garden theatre, and the measure 
ncll and his fcllow-rcpcalers. or by the re- was coudemnedin the strongest terms, ^ 
versal of their sentences, the royal speech an endowment by the state of the popish 
did not hazard even the most guarded hint, religion. Theoppositlon ‘t,[iowever, was 
Ten days after the opening of the session counteracted by the great majority of \ otes 
the premier submitted his financial scheme It obtained In both Imuses.and ‘t at lengi 
to the house, and dearly showed that he pass^ Into a law. Th® Irish colleges hi I 
had to deal with a prosperous revenue. He was Introduced by sir J. Gnham pti the 9th 
rtc^d. thaton the"r.tl/of Jiumary l_S«,he of May. Usebject w^ to ^ 
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*=1^' "S“°disiosslon^ were'uKhnarelJ ""Sir- ^ThcKs'^f a long and anxious session 


wool, amounting to flv^Bixteen^^^^^^ a *“jVhe cafe with 

penny per lb., duty which they had consulted the interests, and 

680 , 0001 .; the repeal of rcirardedtherellgiousleeliugsof thcpeople 

250.0001.; of tho duties by thi Maynooth grants 

mean, they had provided lor academ.cal 
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instruction In that country—the abolition 
of the duties on many articles of Import— 
and the measures which had been adopted 
for the further security and extension of the 
trade and coimucrce of the c<)untr)'. Some 
bills having received the royal assent, her 
majesty read a very appropriate speech, con¬ 
cluding by imploring the blessing of Divine 
Providence on tbelr united efforts to encou¬ 
rage the industry and increase the comforts 
of her people, and to Inculcate those reli¬ 
gious and moral principles which are the 
Burostfoujidailonof security and happiness. 

Hallway legislation had occupied consi¬ 
derable attention during this session. It 
was thought l)y many that a more experi¬ 
enced and inexpensive tribunal for deciding 
on rallw.ay bills than commliteea of tl)e 
house might be discovered ;but an opposite 
opinlou was entertained by the premier, and 
It was therefore resolved to i)ersist in ilie 
former system, and to constitute a number 
of railway committees to whom bills might 
he referred. The railway department of the 
hoard of trade failed in its professed object; 
it was no guide or authority for the com¬ 
mittees, who chose to come to the consi¬ 
deration of the bills before them unfettered 
by the conclusions of any former tril)unal; 
and thus the labours of the board of tr-ide 
became eventually to bo entirely disre¬ 
garded. An Immense sum was expended 
in feeing counsel, paying witnesses, &c.; 
but in the end a great number of bills 
were passed, authorising theemploymentof 
37,0O0,OO0L of capital. Wlien railways were 
first coramenred In this country they were 
regarded with great suspicion ; hut the 
weekly returns of traffic, published during 
the three or four previous yc.'irs, held out 
such a prospect of large and certain returns, 
that speculation in railway shares, wiiich at 
ffrst advanced with some discretion and 
steadiness, now took so wild and eccentric 
a direction, that it was properly denomi¬ 
nated the ‘railway mania,’and such a one 
as seemed to promise the speedy ruin of 
thousands. Every project, however wild 
or visionary, had crowds of applicants ejiger 
for its scrip; and as there was no italent 
to secure to each promoter a right in liis 
line from one place to another, a feasible 
scheme w’asuo sooncradvertised than ithad 
several rival companies to oppose it. In 
one week alone there were projects ad¬ 
vertised whose united c.apitalsamounted to 
170,000,0001. fti order to check this intem¬ 
perate species of gambling, the legislature 
enacted, that, before petitionsfor billscould 
be presented to p.irliament, lOi. per cent, 
on the estimated capital should be lodged 
with the accouiit^int-gencral; and a sum of 
about 15,000,000/., on account of deposits, 
was at one time actually vested in his hands. 

Although throughout the session govern¬ 
ment commanded powerful majorities. It 
frequently had to rely for its existence on 
the votes of the opposition ; and it was evi¬ 
dent that the elements of union which liad 
so long kept the tones together were fast 
giving way. The premier was repeatedly 
attacked, and in no measured language, for 
his want of good faith in endeavouring to 
lull into a fancied security die agricultural 


party, whose Interests he had declared he 
would support, and by who.se means he had 
attained the elevated position he now held. 
Annoyed by their suspicions and rcjiroaches, 
he determined in his owm mind to defy the 
agriculturists, and throw himself, If ncccs- 
6.ary, into tlie arms of the opposition for 
support. Yet during the session, neither 
his declarations nor his acts were of a kind 
to Impair the confidence they reposed In 
him. But towards the latter end of the year 
a rumour prevailed throughout the country 
that the parliament would assembleearJy In 
January, and that sir Robert I’eel would 
certainly bring forward a motion for the 
total repeal of the coni laws. Frequent 
, cabinet councils quickly followed,, which 
showed that some subject of the highest 
moment was in debate. Sir Robert, it ap¬ 
peared, had strenuously urged their repeal, 
but had failed to reconcile his colleagues to 
the change; and mi the I2th of December 
the whole of the ministers tendered their 
resignation to her majesty. Lord John 
Russell was immediately sent for by tlie 
queen, and he hastened to Osborne-house 
in obedience to her commands. Ho was 
anxious to have the sui>i)ort of the I’eel 
party, which w.as moredifficnlt than he liad 
anticipated, and be was perplexed by a di¬ 
vision among his own ; sothat, altliougli he 
had accepted the cliargc of constructing a 
cabinet on the 15t)i, he finally refused it 
two days after; and her niajestyagain sent 
for her former minister. Sir R<ibert well 
knew that his chief difficulty lay in obtain¬ 
ing tiic support of the duke of Wellington 
lie therefore actiuainlcd his Grace that, 
lord John Russell having failed to form a 
ministry, the queen and tlie country were 
withuuta government; adding, that forbis 
own part, he was resolved to sacrifice bis 
desire of rotircnicnt to a senseof duty. He 
knew well that the man whom he thus ad¬ 
dressed had a cliivalrousfeeling of duty for 
his sovereign that was superior to every po¬ 
litical coiisiilcration. The diike complied; 
and, with the excejitioii of lord St;inley 
will)retired, sir Robcrtoiice iiioro sawhiiii- 
self surrounded by his funner friends in 
the cabinet. 

It is time that wc now advert to our pos¬ 
sessions in India. From the arrival of sir 
U. Hardingc, until nearly the close of the 
year, uninterrupted peace pervaded the 
vast peninsula of India, and the governor- 
general was actively employed in promot¬ 
ing the interests of the natives, by giving 
his attention to the important <iuestioii of 
education, when suspicious appearances on 
our western frontier summoned liim to en¬ 
gage in warlike proi'aratioiis. The state of 
the Punjaub liad for some time previous 
iicen so unsettled as to render it necessary 
that the British should keepa warchfnieye 
on the advanced po?t under their protec¬ 
tion ; but it was not anticipated that a held 
invasiou wason tbeeveof beingaiteiupiod. 
It was known that the Sikh irooi's were 
insubordinate and restless; and it is al¬ 
leged, that in defiance of the wishes of the 
Lahore government, which was in a disor¬ 
ganised state, they determim-d to cross 
tlie Sutlej, in hopes of flntliiig us unpre- 
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rarcd. and carrying off an Immense booty. 
Still up to the 12th of December no Sikh 
aggression had been committed, and no 
artillery had moved down the river; but 
on the following day certain Information 
was received that the Sikh army had crossed 
the Sutlej, and was concentraling In great 
force on its left hank. 

Having crossed the Sutlej, the Sikhs In¬ 
vested Ferozepore on one side, and took 
up an entrenched position at the village of 
F<Tozcphah, nboiit ten miles In advance of 
Ferorepore, and nearly the same distance 
from the village of Moodkee. Tlie ho.ad- 
quarters of sir llnuh Gougli, commandcr- 
lii-chlcf, wore at Umhallah, which Is dis¬ 
tant 150 miles from Moodkec ; and Fero- 
zeporo was garrisoned by a body of ratlier 
more than 5,000 troops, under tliccommand 
of major-general sir Jobii Littler. In or¬ 
der, tluToforc, to cITcct a junction between 
the several portions nf tl>e Anglo-Indian 
army, Ix'forc an attack could be made 
upon them by the Sikhs, the governor-, 
gciHTal issued onlcrs to sir Hiigli (lough 
to hasten with his force towanls Ferozc- 
pore. After suffering severely for want of 
water, as well as fatigue, they arrived in a 
statu of great exhaustion,andtookitptheir 
J encamping gnmnd In front nf Jloodkeo: 
the troops having scarcely time to get under 
arms an<] move to their positions, when 
ihey heard tliat the Sikh army was rapbJly 
advancing. The enemy’s f<irces were said 
to eonsl.^l of from l .*»,000 to 20,000 Infautry, 
about the same number of cavalry, ami 1 
forty guns. ’To resist tlieir attack, ami; 
to cov<T the formation of the Infantry,’! 
says the despatch of sir Hugh Gough, * I 
R«lvanrod the cavalry, umler brigadiers 
IVhite, Gojigli, .and Mactler, rapidly to the' 
front, In columns of stpiadrons, and ocru-' 
pled the plain. They were speedily fol- 
ioweil by live troops of horse artillery, 
umler briga«ner nrof)kc, who took up a 
forward ['ositlon, having the cavalry then 
on his Hanks.' The battle-Ileld w.as a thick 
jungle, dotted with s.aiidy hillocks, which 
I'artly Brreenc<l the Infantry and gvms «i( 
the enemy ; but the rajdd and well-directed 
fire of the IJritish .artillery, ami the brilliant 
charge.s of Hie eavalry, appeared soon to 
paralyse tlielr oiipoiicnts. The inf.anlry, 
niiilcr inajor-getiiTals sir Harry Bmitli, 
Gilbert, ami sir Jobii M’Caskill, attacked 
In ecliellon of lines the enemy’s infantry, 
almost invisible among.st wood and tlic 
ai'pro.'wliing ilarkitc.ss of night. In the 
words of (he de.spateli, ‘ tlie opposition of 
the enemy w.as sucli as miglit liavc been 
expected from tr<3ops wlio hail cverytbing 
nl stake, and who bad long vaunted of being 
irresistible. Tlndr ainj'lc and extended 
line, fnnn their great superiority of num¬ 
bers, far outllankcd ours; hut Ibis was 
couutcraeted by the flank movements of 
our cavalry. The attack of the mfantry 
now riunmcnced, and the roll of fire from 
this powerful arm soon conviiired the Sikh 
army tliat they had met with a foe they 
little expected ; and their whole force was 
driven from position after position with 
gn at Blaiighler, ami the loss of sevonteeu 
pieces of artillery, bome of them of heavy 


calibre; our infantry using that never- 
failing weapon, the b.ayonet, wherever the 
enemy stooil. Kight only saved them from 
a worse disaster, for this stout conflict was 
maintained during an hour and a half of 
dim starlight, amidst a cloud of dust from 
the sandy' plain, which yet more obscured 
every object’ This victory, though glori¬ 
ous, was dearly purchased. Major-genenJ 
sir Robert Sale, the hero of Jellaiabad, 
was amongst those who fell; as was also 
major-general sir John M’Caskiil; the 
tot.al of killed and wounded was 872. 

On the 21st sir Hugh Gough advanced 
with his whole force towards Kcrozeshah, 
where the Sikh army was posted in a 
strongly entrenched camp, defended by a 
most fonnldable park of artillery. A junc¬ 
tion with sir John Littler’s division was 
effected, and sir Henry Hardinge offered 
his .Bcrviecs to the comn»ander-in-chief as 
second in command. The camp of the 
enemy was In the form of a paraUelogram, 
of .about a mile in length, and half a mile 
in breadth, including within Its area tlie 
.•strong village of Ferozesbah ; the shorter 
sides looking tow.ards the Sutlej and Mood- 
kco, and the longer towards Ferozepore 
and the open country. The British troops 
moved against the last-named face, the 
ground in front of which was, like the 
Sikh position in Moodkec, covered with 
low jungle. 

Tlic cnmm.and of the right wing of the 
Britisharmy was taken by sir Hugh Gough ; 
the left was under tlie charge and direction 
of sir Henry Hardinge. Tiicvetcmn com¬ 
mander thu.s describes the fight‘ A very 
iieavy cannonade wasopcneil by the enemy, 
who had disiiersed over their position up¬ 
wards of one iiumlrod guns, more than forty 
of which were of battering caliiire; these 
kept up a lieavy and well-directed fire, 
whicb the practice of our farlessnunicrous 
artillery, of nuicb lighter metal, cliccked in 
some degree, but could not silence ; finally, 
in the face of a storm of shot and sliell, 
our Infantry advanced and c.arried these 
formidable entrcnrlimcnts; tliey threw 
themselves upon their guns, and with 
matchless gallantry, wrested them from (he 
enemy: but when the batteries were par¬ 
tially within our grasp, our soldiery had to 
face such a fire of musketry from the Sikh 
infantry, arrayed behind their guns, that in 
spite of the most heroic efforts, a jiortion 
oiilv of the entrenchment could be carried. 
A’ight fell wliiic the conflict was every¬ 
where racing. Although I now brought up 
major-gchenil sir Harry Smith’.*? division, 
and he raptured and loncrctained another 
point of the position, and her inaje3tj*'s Ord 
light dragoons charged andtook some of 
the most formidable batteries, yet the 
enemy remained in possession of a consi- 
iUraldo portion of the great quadr.anglc, 
whilst our troops, intermingled with theirs, 
kept possession of the remainder, and 
flmiliy bivouacked upon it, exhausted by 
their gallant effort.s greatly reduced In 
numbers, and suffering extremely from 
thirst, yet nniiii:it«d by an Indoiiiifablc 
8r)int. In this state of things the night 
wore away. 
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♦ Netr tho middle of It, one of tholr 
heavy guns was advanced, and i)Iayed wiili 
deadly effect upon our troops. Lieut.-gen. 
sir Henry Hardingc Immediately formed 
her majesty’s 8<itii and tlie 1st European 
light Infantry. They were led to tlie attack 
by their ccnninandlngofflcc'rs, and animated 
In their exertions by licut.-col. Wood, who 
wa.s wounded in the outset. The Both 
captured the gun, and the enemy, dismayed 
by this counter-check, did not venture to 
prc'^s on fartlicr. During tho wliole nigl»t, 
however, Hiey continued to harass our 
troops by lire of artillery, wherever moon¬ 
light discovered our position. 

•But with daylight of tho 22nd came 
rctrlimtinii. Our infantry formed line, 
supported on both tlanks by liorscartillery, 
whilst a Hre was opened from onr centre 
bv such of our heavy guns as remained 
effective, aided by a tliglit of rockets. A 
masked battery played with great effect 
upon this point, dismounting our pieces, 
and Hovnng up our tumbrils. At this 
inomenc lieot.-gen. sir Henry Harditige 
placed himself at tho liead of the left, 
whilst I rode at the head of the right wiiitj. 
Our line adviinecd, and, unchecked by tlie 
enemy's lire, drove them rapidly nut of tlie 
village of Keroze.shali, and their eiieamp- 
nient: tlioji, changing front to Us left, on 
its centre, our force continued to sweep 
the camp, bearing dowti all o|i|>osition, and 
dislodged the enemy from their I'osition. 
The line then halted, as if on a day of 
inanopnvrc, receiving Its two leaders, as 
tliey rode along its front, with a gratifying 
cheer, aiul disjilayiiig the captured stand¬ 
ards of the Khalsa army. We had taketi 
upwards of seventy-three pieces of cannon, 
and were masters of tlie wliole Held. 

•The force assumed a positum on the 
ground which U had won ; but even here its 
laliours were not to cease. In the course 
of two hours, Sirdar TeJ .Singh, who had 
cornmandi-d In the last great battle, brtmglit 
up from ibo vicinity of Ferozeimrc fresh 
battalions and a large Held of artillery, 
supl>oned by .30,000 (Jborojmrras, bitlu-rto 
encamped near the river. Ih- drove in our 
cavalry parties, ami made strenuous efforts 
to regain tlie position at Ferozcshali: liiis 
attempt was defeated; Imt its failure had 
ecarrely become manifest, wlieu the Sirdar 
renewed the contest with mi>rc troops and 
a large artillery. He commetieeu by n 
coinbinatloji against our left Hank, atul 
wlien this was frustrated, made such a 
demonstration against the captured village 
as compelled us to change our whole front 
to the right. His guns during this man¬ 
oeuvre maintained an incessant Ore, wliilst 
our artillery ammunition being completely 
expended in these protracted combats, we 
were unable to answer him wllb a sitigle 
shot. I now directed our almost exhausted 
cavalry to threaten both flanks at once, 
preparing the* infantry to advance in 8ui>- 
port, which apparently caused him suddenly 
to cease hie fire, and to abatidon the flebl.’ 

Such a victory, fought under such dis¬ 
advantages, could not be achieved without ] 
heavy loss. In tho two actions of the 21 st I 
and 22ud of December, the British had G '>4 , 


' killed, and 1,721 wounded. The Anglo-ln- 
dian force consisted of KJ,700 men and 69 
guns, chielly hor.se artillery. The Sikh 
forces varied from •is.ooo to co.ooo men, 
i Willi los pieces of cannon of heavy calibre, 
in ll.xcil Iciitcncs. 

The late victories had prepared the pub¬ 
lic for expecting to hear that thediscomllted 
Siklis had re-erosscd ilie Sutlej; wlien news 
arrived 01 anoilier victory, olu.ained by the 
troopsuiiuer the command of major-geiieral 
sir Harry Omiih, on the 2.'<th of January, at 
Aliwal, over tlie SIkli forces commanded 
by the Sirdar Kunjoor Singh lilajeellie.x 
III thi.s decisive and glorious action, tlie 
enemy's infantry were dislodged from every 
position and village they attempted to hold, 
by rapid eliargcs.it the point of the bayonet, 
Tlieir horsemeti were driven from every 
part of tlie Held by repeated charges, in 
which the sujierlor valour of tlie European 
and native cavalry, as well as the precision 
of the artillery, were iin*st conspiruons. 
These noble olforts, comliined w ith the skill 
of the coniiiiaiider, eiiiled in tlie signal de¬ 
feat of the enemy; wlio was driven across 
the river witli great los.s, his eaiii[) being 
captured, and .*>2 pieces of artillery remain, 
(iig ill tlie hands of the victors. Sir Harry 
Smith’s account of the battle w.i.s botii 
spirited ami luminous, but ourlimits forbid 
us from <]uoting more tliaii tho coiieliuliiig 
paragrajih. ‘ The determined bnivery of all 
was as conspicuous as noble. I am nn- 
wont to lunise wlien praise is not meriteil, 
and here I most avowedly expre.ss my ilnii 
oidnion and conviction that no trooi<s in 
any battle on record ever liehavcd more 
nobly. British and Native (no distiiietioii) 
cavalry all vying with lur majesty’s lUtli 
lancers, and striving to le.ad in the re¬ 
peated charges. Our guns and gunners, 
olHcers anti men, may be Cfiiialied, but 
cannot be excelled, by any artillery in the 
world. TJirougbout the tiny, no liesitatioii, 
a bold and intrepid tidvaiiee. And tiiiis it 
is that our loss Is coniparatively small, 
ihougli I deeply regret to say, severe. The 
enemy fought with maeli resolution ; they 
maintained frequent rciieoutres with our 
cavalry hand to li.aml. In one cliarge of 
Infantry ui'on the loth lancers, they threw 
away their muskets, and came on with tlieir 
swords and targets against the lance.’ In 
killed, wotimleil, and missing, the Britisli 
loss amounted to 589. The iiiiiintity of am¬ 
munition captured witli the artillery, and 
found in the camp of the enemy, was be^- 
yoiid accurate calculaticii; consisting of 
shot, shell, gni|>e, and small arm ammu¬ 
nition of every descrii>tion and for every 
c.alibre. 

In about a fortnight after this, another 
desperate contest took place, wlu'n tlie 
Sikhswereswept from theirlasi and strong¬ 
est hold on the British side of the .Sutlej. 
The strongly fortified camp at Sohraon, 
constructed hy them to protect the bridge 
at Ilurrakee, ami so keep upcomniiinieution 
with tlieir own territories, was the scene 
of lids ever-iiieniorable battle. Sir Hugh 
Gough, coinmander-in-cliief of the army, 
was the leader on tliis ecrasion, and tlie 
army under his direction consisted In liie 
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main of tbo offlccra anc\ men who had 
fought the battlesof MoodUee, Ferozeshali, 
owd Allwal. Sir Henry Uurdingo was pre¬ 
sent, aiding by Ids advice, and inspiriting 
the soldiers by his example. He described 
the victor)' In his despatch ns one of the 
most daring exploits ever aclileved, by 
widch, in open day, a triple line of breast¬ 
works, flanked by formidable redoubts, 
bristling with artillery, manned by 32 
regular regiments of Infantry, was assaulted 
and carried ;and he stated tliat *220 guns had 
lieen taken lii the campaign. The loss of 
tbo enemy was Innncnsc; nut less, accord¬ 
ing to all accounts, titan 10,000 men killed 
and wounded in action, and drowned in the 
passage of titc river. 

' Tltelr awful slaughter, conftision, and 
dismay,’ os was said by the Brltlsli com¬ 
mander, ‘were suclt as would have excited 
C4»mp;tssion In the licartsof their generous 
coni|uerors, if tlic Kli.alsa troops had not. 
In the early part of the action, sullied their 
gallantry by slatiglitcring ami l)arbarously 
mangling every wounded soldier wliom, in 
tlie vicissitudes of attack, the fortune of 
war left at tltcir mercy.' 

The Anglo-Indian army had 320 men 
killed, and 2,003 wounde«l. Among the for¬ 
mer was majitr-gorieral sir Kobert Dick, a 
gallant veteran of the roulasular and Wa- 
torl«M> c.ampalgns. 

The British army now advanced upon 
Lahore; tlio unctmdltional suinnission of 
Us government was tmilered and accepted; 
and, on tlio 22iid of February, IMO, tJie 
citadel of Lahore was taken possession of 
by tlio cominandcr-iu-chlef; the yi»ung 
; prince, under British protection, was con¬ 
ducted to his palace; and arrangements 
were iiiado for the occu[*ation of tlic con- 
fpiered territories. Tliu Khalsa trooi>3, 
after tlicir late defeat, retired towards 
UmrilBlr; Teh Singh, their commander, 
attempted to rally them no more; and the 
remnant of Ills army surrendered their 
cannon, and dispersed. 

Treaties were afterwards conclu<led with 
tlie Miiliarajah Dliuicep Singh, as tlio sove¬ 
reign of Laliore, and (ih'iiah Singh ; tlio 
latter liavlng been raised tiy tlic British to 
tlio rank of a protected prince, and a valu- 
ai>Io territory assigned to him. In short, 
the nniderallon of the victor was con¬ 
spicuous tlirougli<mt tlie wliole of tlie 
arrangcnients; territorial aggruidiscment 
1 was not for a moment eiiUTtaincd; and 
i tlio arrangements wore all of a pacillca- 
tory clianicier, combining liberality with 
caution, and ealculatcd. It was lH>ped, to 
produce a powerful impression on the 
native population of India. 

The Viist importance of tills decisive 
campaign, wlileli had at once imnlslied a 
daring and trcaclicrous Invader, and given 
such ample evidence of the skill and lira- 
very of tlie Anglo-Indian army, was duly 
felt In this country, and by .all classes gnite- 
fully acknowledged. Thanksgivings were 
offered up In our cliurchcs for tlie late 
splendid victories; tlie dignity of viscount 
was conferred by her in.ajesty on sir Henry 
Uardinge, and that of baron on sir Hugh 
Qougii (both of wlioin were rewarded with 


liberal pensions); and sir Harry Smith was 
created a baronet, 

A.D. 18-I6.~0n the 22nd of January, 184«, 
her majesty congnitulated her reasseni- 
bled parliament on tlie prosperous state of 
the revenue, and the general iniprovemeiit 
which had t.aken place in the internal con¬ 
dition of the country; and hoped that a 
further reduction of the protective duties 
would be found to ensure the continuance 
of lier people’s prosperity. Tlie royal 
speech was gratefully acknowledged; and 
tlic addresses In lioth houses were carried 
without a division. 

Sir Robert Peel then gave a full expla¬ 
nation of the lato ministerial crisis, and 
also of his own views and nieasures. The 
Immediate cause, he said, whicli led to the 
dissolution of the late government, was 
that great and mysterious calamity, the 
failure of the potato croi>; It appeared to 
him to preclude further delay, and to re¬ 
quire immediate decision, as to the course 
to be taken with regard to the corn-laws; 
but, while be stated tlie fnlluro of the 
potato crop to be the immediate cause, be 
would not withhold the homage which was 
due to tlie progress of reason and to truth, 
by denying that hisopinions on tlie suliject 
of protection had undergone a change. His 
experience during the last three years had 
ronflrmed him in his new opinions; and he 
felt no hesitation in declaring it, however 
much he might, by so doing, incur the iin- 
put.'itlon of inconsistency. HcsliowedtliHl 
whlic lie was rcvilcil for apathy and neglect, 
lio and his colleagues were actually en¬ 
gaged In tlie most extensive and arduous 
enquiries Into tlie true state of the Irish 
scarcity ; and In the course of those en¬ 
quiries he had come to tlie conclusion that 
tlie protective policy was unsound, and 
therefore untenable. 

In a Inmiuous and most cnmprclienslve 
speecli which lie afterw.ards made when the 
Ixmso was in coinmitiee on tlie corn duties, 
he admitted that on the part of agricultur¬ 
ists, there was a natimil dread of competi¬ 
tion from foreign corn-growers; but, he 
argued, tlic dreaded competition would lie 
met by tbo aiqilication of skill, capital, and 
industry: and lie proposed that the st-nte 
siiould assist agricultunil industry by va¬ 
rious local aids, and the remission of cer¬ 
tain local burdens. 

At length, after much discussion in both 
houses, tlie corn-law bill was jcissed. and 
gnilTi wa? admitted into our ports under 
tlic new r.alcs of duty. But a l>ill wliicli 
had been framed for the suppression of 
outrage In Ireland had just been rejected 
In the house of commons, by a majority 
of 73 over ministers. Thus defeated, they 
dcteriiiiiicd upon resigning their ofTlces, 
and. In spccclies remarkable for tbeii^x- 
pliritncss and candour, the duke of wd- 
liii^cou ill the house of lords, und sir Iw 
Peel in the liouse of commons, on the 
'’9th of June, announced their resignation. 
Once more, lord Jolm Russell had the 
l,ask of forming a Whig ministry, and the 
following list was speedily complcted:-- 
lord-chancellnr.lord Cotteuliam; president 
of the council, marquis of Lausdowue; 
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tort privy seal, earl Uiiito; liome secre¬ 
tary, sir George Grey; ciiloiiliil secretary, 
earl Grey; foreign secretary, viscount 
Palmerston ; first lord of the treasury, lord 
John Russell: chancellor of tlicexche<iuer, 
Mr. Charles Wood; chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancaster, lord Campbell ; paymaster- 
general, ilr. Macaulay ; woods and forests, 
lordMorpcth ; postnnister-generdl, mnniuis 
Cianrlckarde; hoard of control, sir John 
Cam llobhouse; board of trade, earl of 
Clarendon ; chief secretary for Ireland, Mr. 
Labouchere: admiralty, lord Auckland. The 
foregoing were in the cobJMCf—the following 
were not j—Lord-lleulcnant of Ireland, earl 
of Besborough; commandcr-iii-ehief, duke 
of Wellington ; master-genenU of the ord- 
iiHiicc, manjuis of Anglesey. 

The passing of the corn-hill and the new 
tariff excited much rejoicing In the manu¬ 
facturing districts: bells were rung; lings 
and bauners bearing appropriate itiscrit>- 
tions were displayed from factories, or car¬ 
ried In procession about the streets; can¬ 
nons were fired, and all the usual modes of 
giving vent to popular feeling resorted to. 

Tlie first measure of auy importance 
brought forward by the new administration, 
was lord John Russell’s scheme for .a re¬ 
duction of the sugar duties. He proposed 
tli.nt slave-grown sugar and foreign free- 
grown sugar be admitted at a duty of 21 s. 
till July, iH47 ; from thnt date a descending 
scale until 1851, when they were to boadtnlt- 
ted at a fixed duty of 14s., the present duty 
on British colonial sugar. Another ques¬ 
tion which occupied the attention of parlia¬ 
ment this session w.as the necessity which 
was said to exist for having a uniform 
gauge on nil railw.ays. Great and incontro¬ 
vertible reasons were ccrt.alnly given for 
it, and the bulk of the evidence tended to 
sliow that the narrow gauge was best for 
tne public. 

The almost universal failure of thepotato 
crop, as we have before observed, was the 
immediate cause tiiat led to the abrogation 
of the corn laws, altliough sir R. Peel Itad 
at the same time declared that his late ex¬ 
perience had induced liim to become a con¬ 
vert to free-trade principles. The most dis¬ 
astrous accounts frtmi all parts of Ireland 
soon showed that the minister’s .apprclien-' 
sioiis on that score were too well founded ; 
and that unless prompt assistance were af¬ 
forded, the great mass of the poorer popu¬ 
lation must die of starvation. Sucli evi¬ 
dence, indeed, was given of their destitute 
condition, that, forgetting cverj tliing but 
their necessities, the inioplc of England, in 
every town and village in the kingdom, and 
of every class, contributed to tlteir relief liy 
raising bountiful subscriptions, and tlius 
for a time partially arrested the impending 
awful visitation. Great, however, jis was 
the assistance thus derived from individual 
charity. It was found absolutely necessary 
for tiic government to aid the suffering 
Irisli liy means more permanent and effec¬ 
tual. which, lunvevcr, will best be noticed 
in the proceedings of the next session of 
parliament. 

During this year our relations with the 
Umied States more tlnui once assumed a 


serious aspect. J!r. Polk, a conspicnoua 
member of tlie democratic party, had suc¬ 
ceeded Mr. Tyler as president; and there 
appeared to be a determination on his part 
not to yield an lota of their claims on the 
Oregon terriiorj' to Great Britain. What 
was called ' the clear and unquestionable 
right’ of the States to the territory in dis¬ 
pute, was arrogantly Insisted on ; and it 
was not until a firm and utieqiiiroral declara¬ 
tion had been made l>y sir R. Peel, in the 
liouso of comnit)ns, that England was de¬ 
termined to mainuiin her territorial rights, 
that tlic threats of taking forcible posses¬ 
sion gave way to the more wise and equitable 
mode of settling the question by arblirailon, 
and it was eventually agrtvd upon.'tInU 
from that point In ihc4yth i>arallclof north 
latitude, in which the lioundary laid down 
by existing treaties l>etwcon Great Britain 
and the United States terminates, the lino 
j of boundary between the territories of tlio 
' two countries should be continued west¬ 
ward along the 49th parallel to Hie middle 
of the said channel which sepanites tlie con- 
tinciitfrom Vancouver’s Island,and thence, 
southerly, thiough the middle of the said 
channel and the Fuca Stniits to the Paciflii 
Oce.iu.' 

A.i>. 18-17.—Tlio commencement of this 
year found the domestic affairs of the 
Briti.sh Empire In a position calculated to 
call forth all the firmness of those Intrvtsted 
with the guvernmciit. The calamity that 
had befallen unhappy Ireland in the pre¬ 
vious year still continued to haniss lier. 

The chancellor of tiicexchequer havincr 
congratulated the house that Hie finances 
of the couDtry were never liettcr able to 
bear the tlemand that would he made upon 
them, said, * Irclaiid required an extraor¬ 
dinary provision. Up to the present time 
(Feb. 22) there had been 2,000,000/. ad¬ 
vanced towards its relief, and he much 
feared Hie expenditure under this head 
could not he estimated at less than one 
million per month, until Hic next harvest 
shall have been collected. This would he 
about 8 , 000 , 000 /., which, with the twoaircadj’ 
advanced, would be lo.ooo.ooo/.’ 

Besides many measures of immediate and 
teui|)orary applicitlon, others of a perma¬ 
nent character were introdm ed to secure 
the well-being of Ireland ; and among these 
was an efllcicnt poor law for coiiipelling 
Hie land to provide for Hie relief of Us 
own pauperism. The discussion of this bill 
in its progress Hirougli parliament, oc¬ 
cupied a gre.-it portion of Hie session ; but 
time was found for iengtbened discussions 
upon the iiavlgaHon laws, which had so 
long been identified with the csl.abllshcd 
policy of the country ; and various tnea- 
surcs were introduced in connection witli 
its llnatico, commerce, and tmde, of which 
the most important was the hill for limiting 
by law the labour of young persons In 
factories, wbicli had of late years exclt^ 
much interest and discussion both in and 
out of parliament. 

Tliesc, ami other measures having bceu 
imsscU, parlfanicnt was prorogued by Hie 
«jueen in person on .Inly 2:{rd, with a view 
to an iiumcdiaic dissolution; and the new 
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parliament was conroked in Novcm'ber, to 
adopt measures applicable to the comincr* 
cial distresswhich weighed so hcavilyupou 
nil persons engaged in trade at thisperiod. 
The railway mania of the preceding year, 
and the failure of the potato crop, had 
brought on a eommcrcinl crisis, during 
w'hich a great many commercial houses 
were swept away; and the alarm thereby 


concession of their demands. Meanwhile 
the government took all necessary prccau* 
tions to preserve the peace of the metro- 
polis.Large bodies of troops were stationed 
unseen in different public buildings; and 
150,000 citizens of London voluntorily en¬ 
rolled themselves as special constables for 
the maintenance of order. When the ap¬ 
pointed day arrived, the courage of the 


occasioned gave rise to a panic, during chnrtistsfell. Theirloader.Fc.argusO’Con- 


alrcndynbatcdtorthemorcannouuccmcnt conveyed to the house of commons in a 
of the detcniiinntion of tlm govemincnt hackney vohiclo. When analysed, it was 


had a bcncllci.al effect on the public mind, 
there was no need for putting it in force, 
and on the meeting of parlianicnt, the 
chancellor of the exchequer informed tlic 
Ijouso that there was every roasim to 
believe that the crisis was over, and that 
the anticipated dislressof the winter would 
bo averted. The rest of the session was 
chiolly occupied with the discussion of 
incnsiircs for tlio rcprcs'ion of crime in 
Ireland; and 1 he special business for wliicli 
parliament had been called together hav- 


found to contain not so many as 2,000,UUO, 
instead of 6,000,000 of signatures, and tbeso 
of the most absurd kind; hence it was de- 
scrvcdlv treated with disdain, and tbcCTcat 
chartist demonstration, which was to nave 
changed the institutions of the country,be¬ 
came aby word of contempt. But although 
all alarm wasat an ciid,meetingscontinucd 
to bo held in the metropolis for the pro¬ 
motion of what was called the ‘Peoine’s 
Chartcr.’at which much sediliousl.'in gunge 
waslield. The contagion sprc.adtosomeof 


lug been now concluded, tlie two houses the largo manufacturing towns both in 
utljouriied to the !>r«l I-'cb. England and Scotland, and in some parts 

This year witnessed the decease of two of the country thcchartist demonstrations 
men who, in their resi)ective careers, iiad created so gi*eat an apprehension, tlint the 
exercised greater inlluencc upon their goveniinent judged it expedient to arrest 
countrymen than most of their eontem- and bring to trial a few of the most violent 
poraries—Daniel O'Connell and Dr. Clial- loaders, who, on being found guilty, wore 
iners. But for a sketch of those rciinirk- transported or imprisoned for different 
aide men, we must refer the reader to the periods. These transactions out of doors 
‘Biograpliical Treasury.’ became the subject of frctiuont discussion 

A.i>. IfWH.—There are few more eventful In parJiament, and led to tlie Introduction 
years In the lilsiory of the world tliaii ; of some new legal securities forstrcngthcii- 
The conibusilblo materials that had long , lug ihc hands of government,and enabling 
been Buioulderiug throughout Kuropc, then | them to deal more clTcctually with plotters 
burst into a tiame, which threatened for a i against the i>ul)lic peace. 
tliiH* not merely to overthrow the thrones j .Scarcely had tlie alarm consequent on 
and dynasties of nalhms, but to sweep away Uto proceedings of the chartists subsided 
tlio very bases on whlcli modern society lias In England, when the country was again 
been esCahlislu'd. Tlie expulsion of f.ouls thrown iut<» agitation by the events which 
Plilllppe's family from the throne and soil of took place in Irelaml. The ‘ Great Agitator 
France on Feb. 2-1, gave the signal for tlicse being now removed from the stage, his 
general outbreaks. But whilst a'most every place was soon iHlcd by some young men, 
throne on the continent was shaken by re- of irreat spirit and sincerity, who Ihoiiglit 
volution, the Encllsh monarchy, strong in that their demands for the ‘ Itepcal of tlie 
theattar'liiiieiif of the pi’ople, not only stood Union’migtit bo pr<)secuted with succes? 
Arm III the tempest, iiut api'carcd even todo amid the turmoils of the period both at 
riveliKTcased stabilityfrom iheevciits that home and abroad. Among these were 
elsewhere cons'iilsi'd the world. Uy the ^Messrs. Smith OBi'ien, .lohn Jlitchell, aii<l 
fur-Highled .sagacity of sir KobiTt Peel the Thomas Meagher. Mitchellliad established 
great oiiesllon of free trade in corn, w hich a newspaper, eallcil the ’ United Irishinan. 
might have I.ecome a prolific source of in which rebellion was proclaimed without 
agitation, had been happily set at rest; disguise. Each number contained what 
lieiicewiieii a knot of inalrontentsattempt- was called ‘Our ^ar Article, in which tlie 


ed to forward their political designs by ,1 pe.iple were taught how to arm tiiem- 
deinonstrailmi of physli al ftirce. the great selves, how to destroy troops in the streets 
mass of the British piipulatlon at once rose of towns by pouring vitriol 


arm them- 


m^ss 


tlie chaVtlsU for an imme.^^ ti. O'nrion. with his two ticcomrllces 

take placeon Kennington common,whence Meagher and Mitchell, were ;uTC?te«l and 

hey ve can proceed to,-arliam held to ball; the ‘V'" Vihi s in 

f,> nr..«,.nt a K-titlmi slgiicL US raiigues.tliclaiter forasenos of hbcls in 


Ury array, to present a petition signed, as raiigues, ti.c latter lor a senes 

W'is assertctl hy rjcarly inmu’Uid his am!, anioiic 

Uius to overa^ jovcrnmenl into a seditions letter addressed to the lord-lieu- 
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ifiinnt, as Hor Majesty's Kxecutloiier-Gcne- 
rai of Ireland. 

State jirosecutions, Indeed, arc always 
delicate nlTafr.«‘, and tliere were peculiarities 
111 ilio law In Ireland at Uiatthuo wliich 
made tlic.<o prosecutions particularly lia- 
eardous. In fact, It was already ol)viou5 
tliat tlie law was too weak to grapple with 
the turbulence whicli existed. Far from 
being Intimidated by tlie Inipeinllng trials, 
tlie Incendiarle.s were no .sooner admitted 
to bail, than they renewed their criminal 
proceedings with redoubled violence. In 
fact, tlie existing law w;is nither an attrac¬ 
tion to tlie seditious t liana discouragement. 
Till* crime was vague, the luiiiislitiieni 
sMclit, tlie chances of escape considcraltle ; 
and between a^ro^t and trial, tlie public 
was at tlic mercy of the .agitator, wlio 
might possibly reckon upon an intermediate 
accomplislmient of liis revolutionary oi). 
jeets. To apply the law of trea.<on, would 
have been neither easy nor desirable; 
speeches and articles alone would notcome 
within its definition; and even if tb.at 
lUlllciilty could have been got over, another 
would have iniiiiedialely occurred, ari.«ing 
from the magnitude of the penalties in ;iii 
age so aver^eto extreme l'Ulli^llnlenls. In 
short, tlie law of sedition was helow the 
mark, and the law of trea.soii above it. It 
was therefore expedient to mocr the cir¬ 
cumstances of the I'criod, ami the pecu¬ 
liarities of tlie rriiiir, by a new enactment. 
Tlies(‘ perilous forms of sedition were ac¬ 
cordingly made felonies: the I'reeision of 
tlie new law nint<Tlally reduced tlie chances 
of eluding It: the consequences of con¬ 
viction iiad much more of the pain.s than 
the charms of martyrdom: arrest was fol¬ 
lowed by coTiiniltial and iire.scnt Incapa¬ 
city for further mi.schief; wliile a luinish- 
menr, at once Infamous and merciful, 
sati>licd botli the claims of justice and the 
clemency of the iiublic feeling. The bill 
met with sonic opposition in the house of 
conimoiison purely constitutional grounds; 
but tlie cliiof resistance to it was c)/Tered by 
Mr. John O'ConiieU on the part of the old 
'igltatioii, Mr. O'Connor on tlie jiart of the 
chartists, and Mr. O'Drien him>elf on the 
part of the rebellions clubs. The figure the 
latter gentleman made iti rising to oppose a 
ill 11 for securing the crown ami government 
agaiii.-:t the niachinations of Iiimself and his 
accomplices,was rendered iloubly disgrace¬ 
ful by the hact that ho had just returned 
from his treasonable mission to France. 
The would-be Cataliiie was received in 
scornful silence by an assembly of loyal 
gentlemen, and sir (Jeorge (irey, amidst 
tlie loudest acclamations, gave vent to the 
suppressed feeling of the house of com- 
rmuis. The new statute came no sooner 
into force than Mr. Mitclicll was seized 
under Its provisions, brought to trial with¬ 
out delay, convicted, sentenced, and, with 
Imposing promptitude, transported to Ber- 
imidx This was the second t>Iow ; first it 
Btmined, then It maddened, t ho incendiarie.*, 
who agitated more furiously than ever, and 
extended their iiisurrection.ary oruanisa- 
tion with Increased imiu.stry and vigour. 
A newspaper, called the ‘ Felon,’ started up 


In the jilucc of the ‘United Irishman. 
Thirty-two new clubs were formed In 
Dublin in the course <>f the month of June 
and the beginning of July. In the ito- 
Vinces, al.so, the organisation was spreading 
widely. The papiT.s of t he cotifederafion, 
seiz(‘d by tbe police, proved the existence 
of sixty-four clubs scattered through iiiiie- 
teon counties, but the number wa.s j«rob- 
ubly iiiucli greater. 

In the city of fork alone there were 
seven clubs, of which four mu.«tered 90C 
niciiibcrs. The law and the goveniinent 
were now openly defied. All descrii'tlons 
of treasonable preparations were c.arrled 
on Willi redoubled vigilniice. I’ebclli<>n 
was no longer vaguely prated of, but for 
nially declared : nothing was left unsettle.! 
save the convenient and proper moment 
for revolt. The leader.s dispersed them- 
selves through tlic pioviiiees, hectoring 
and blustering wlit'rever tliey went, fomid- 
ing new clubs, talking the iiiost rann^-'^nt 
treason in every town and village,speaking 
and acting as if they had alre.ady trampled 
the law and the govermmnt under their 
feet. But tile goveriimeiit, whicli had 
liilliorlo been watching them with a )iun- 
dred eyes, was now prei'ared to smite tliem 
with a liundred hands. Power of [vroelaiin- 
Ing and di>arniing districts was already at 
the lord-lieutenant's cominaiid ; and on tbe 
I8th of July, to tlie great di>inay of the 
clubs, (Ills powei was exerted, and Dublin, 
Cork, Kilkenny, W.-iteifonl, Drogbed.i, 
and iJalway, along witli some half dozen 
counties, were subjected to the wholesome 
rigours of the act. This hohl resolution 
took the enemy by surimise : for as tbe 
law had been made especially for the 
counties, to suppress predial <mtrage, the 
.anarchists had never dr<‘:iiiie<l of itsa]>pli- 
cathm to eities and towns. With the same 
vigour the government now sileiu'ed the 
ahoiniiiable journals wliieh had rephtred 
the * United Irishman,’ demolished their 
presses, cmifl.-ieated (heir types, seized 
tiieir editors, and cast nut their devils 
The faction was iliiu fairly driven Into 
tlic field, about whiiii they liadbcen liliis 
tering for so many months. The leaders, 
ill different jiarts of the country, and in 
differoiit .‘‘trains of bombast, invited the 
populace to instant insurrection. 

Mcaiiwliile .'ipplication bad been made 
to parliament for lliosc high powers wbich 
tbe constitution rcservesDirextremecases 
of public disorders. On the 22n(! of July 
.1 bill to su-pend the habeas corpus was 
intnxliiccd in tlie cotniiions by h'rd John 
Bussell. On the 2jth the bill received tbe 
royal absent, and on the 27th the lord- 
lien tenant issued proclamations offering 
rewards for the rapture of Mr. O'Brien 
and three other persons riiargcd with overt 
acts of treason. Tlie rest w.as rebellion 
burlesqued : the Icwest description of trea¬ 
son wliirh ever provoked the I'eiialties of 
that high crime. On the 2 yth of .Inly, at 
the head of a large body of tbe Tipperary 
leisaiitry. Mr. Smilb OTlrien attacked a 
small force of polieeinen, took a eonsiubtf 
prisoner, ni.ule booty of a li<3rse, stormed 
a cabin, and was totally overtlirown la 
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half an hour. After lying perdu fora few 
days, he surrendered to the government, 
and was soon afterwards arniigned f<ir 
high treason. Thus ended what, as soon 
as it w’as over, was caUed the farce of the 
Irish ret)ClUon. 

The trials for high treason may be briefly 
disposed of here, thougli they were nut 
60 dlsi) 0 scd of by the courts of law. At a 
special cuinmissiou held In tlic mouth of 
October In Cluinnel, Mr. O'Brien, Mr. 
Mcaglicr, and two others were tried, 
found guilty, and sentenced to the extreme 
penalties of the law. That those antiquated 
and barbarous penalties would nut be en¬ 
forced was, of course, notorious to all the 
World; but the convicts themselves .'is- 
sunicd the airs, and claimed the honours, 
of martyrdom. There were points of law 
reserved, however, for the superior courts 
In Dublin; and when, after long dcl.ays, 
these points were decided in favour of tlid 
crown, there still lay an appeal to the 
Imuse of lords, which further postponed 
the fato of the prisoners, whatever that 
fate was ultimately to be. In the month 
of June, however, the lords confirmed the 
decisions of the tribininl in Ireland, and 
now all dinicullles seemed removed, whe¬ 
ther in the path of justice or of merry, when 
a new and totally unforeseen difllcuUy 
arose. The convicts objected to any miti¬ 
gation of i>ennlties. and Insisted upon their 
riglit to be executed pursuant to their 
Reiitencc. It was formally cimtendcd that 
the crown hail no right to be merciful to 
Irishmen c^mvlcted of treason, ami that to 
transport them, instead of hanging tliem, 
would be a monstrous sirelcli of arbitrary 
ptjwer. No serious doubt was cntcrlahu'd 
in the present case as to the right of ilie 
queen to commute these sentences Into 
tninsportalion ; but, nevertheless, it was 
thought expedient to pass a declaratory 
act to prevent future cavilling on the 
point. This step having been taken, nothing 
remained but to iiilllct the minor penalty, 
wliicli was carried out as much to the 
satisfaction of tlic imldlc, as citlior tlie ex¬ 
treme penalty of the law, which nolxidy 
tliouglitof, or complete Impunity, whloli a 
few gidily people recommended, wouldhave 
been dlspk-using Ii3 It. 

The New World, and wc may add the 
Old also, \\ii» this year thrown into a whirl 
of exi'ltemeiit by the abundant discovery 
of surface gold on the ftlains of Upper 
California. In the spring of the >e;ir 
some settlers were exc.avatlng a mill-race 
in the neighbourhood of the Sacramento, 
a river about tlilrty miles to the txirih of 
San (■'r.-iiieleoi. luivliig Its rise In the Cali¬ 
fornian inountaUis. ami fulling Into the sea 
In tlie Bay of San r;d)lo. In the course of 
their work, they met wltli several pieces of 
heavy yellow-colour«’d inetul, which being 
of a sunick'iitly peculiar nature to excite 
' curiosity, were speedily discovered to be 
gold of great purity. For some time they 

I.reserved the secret, and are supposed to 
have gathered a very conslderalde quan¬ 
tity before It transpired. At length an 


tity 

Indian surprised them while occupied in 
searching, uud although they endeavoured 


to divert his attention, and detained him 
for some time, be acquainted his tribe, by 
whose means it soon became known In the 
country. Such an uuheard-of circumstance 
caused great surprise and some curiosity, 
but a few having tried fur themselves, and 
having become most satisfactorily con¬ 
vinced of its truth, all other pursuits were 
ab.andoDed, and all hands hastened to the 
* diggings,’ whilst wages, and all the ne¬ 
cessaries of life and labour, have risen to 
the most exorbitant prices. In the course 
of three months, 4,000 people collected, dig¬ 
ging and scraping early and late. The gold 
was found in three forms: granulated, of 
the size of medium gunpowder, and mixed 
with iron ; In small sailcs or lamlns, of 
from one eighth to one twelfth of an inch 
in diamelcr; and In solid lumps of from 
half an ounce to four pounds in weight. 

In ilio E.ast, the arms of Great Britain 
were not allowed to remain inactive, being 
once more challenged to a contest by a foe 
who, it was thought, had been effectually 
subdued. The immediate cause of the rup¬ 
ture was as follows :--Sooii .'ifler the eva¬ 
cuation of the Punjaub by the British 
troops in 1846, Moolraj, the dewan or go¬ 
vernor of Mooltan, had bccojnc embroiled 
with the court of Lahore respecting the 
non-payment of his stipulated tribute to 
the treasury. By the mediation of the 
British authorities in India, these differ¬ 
ences were at flrst tcmptu'arlly adjusted; 
and at length, under their guarantee, tliu 
dewan was Induced to trust himself in the 
city of Laiiorc for the purpose t»f pcrstui- 
ally arningiiig a Ihial and amicable com¬ 
promise. After this he returned to his 
province; but some time subse<juently it 
was agreed, or alleged to be so, that he 
should retire from liis unicc; and, in pur¬ 
suance of this understanding, the British 
otllcers, ilr. V.ins Agnew and licut. An¬ 
derson, departed in the spring of 1848 from 
Lahore to Mooltan, to receive his surren¬ 
der, and Instal his successor. 'Wliilc in dis- 
cliarge of this duty they were treacherously 
and foully murdered, iMoi>liaJ then shut 
lilmself up in his fort, strengthened his 
defences, collected adherents from all parts 
Ilf tlie countr.v, and prepared to defy the 
British power. Immediately on intelligence 
of the murder reaching Lahore, a body of 
3,000 Sikhs, horse and foot, was ordered 
to march to Moolt.an, under tlie command 
of B.ajah Sherc Singh. It happened that 
at this juncture Hcuten.ant Edw.ardes was 
engaged upon the Indus with a siuall force, 
collecting the land-tax duo to Moolraj. as 
soon ns he heard of the assassination at 
Moolun, he immediately took measures to 
effect a junction with the forces of colonel 
Cortlandt, who h.ad heeii commanding in 
a contiguous dktrict; and this being ao 
complkhcd, on tlie 2nih May an engage¬ 
ment took place, in which the enemy were 
defeated with great shaughter, andthcmss 
of two guns and live swivel pieces. The 
British troops then occupied liie forts of 
the Dora ami tlie line of the Indus. But 
tliey did not remain inactive. On tlie 
18th of June, lieul. Hdwardes, having, witt 
great skill and energy, formed a junclion 
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' with the forces of the mjah of Bhawalpoor, 
' once more engaged the army of Moolrnj, 
which, after a sanguinary conlNct of nine 
hours* dunitlon, was coni|>lctely defeated 
with the 1«»S8 of all Its artillery. Moolraj 
now fell hack upon Mooltan, and was Im- 
inodiaiely followed by the British and their 
allies, (teneral Whlsh soon after arriving 
from Lahore with a large reinforcement, 
with a view to besiege the city, the whole 
British force assembled round the walls of 
Mooltan amounted to 2g,000 men. The I2th 
of September was fixed for making a ge¬ 
neral attack u|>on the town. A party of 
the enemy having strongly entrenched 
themselves In a garden and village me.ar 
the walls, 2.M0of the British troops, under 
the command of brigad ter Harvey, inarcbed 
at daybreak against this post, and carried 
It afUT a severe struggle and much loss 
on both sides. Next day the Mooltaneso 
troops made a desperate attack on Lieut. 
Edwardes* camp, but were repelled, and the 
British tro<M'9 carried another Important 
outwork. But at this critical juncture, 
Shere Singh went over to the enemy with 
tlie whole of his troops consisting of 5.000 
men; and in conse<|ueiice of this defection 
general Whlsh deemed it expedient to raise 
the siege, and fall back upon a position 
a few miles from the town. As It had n«*w 
become apparent that a stnigglewith the 
whole of tiic fierce soldiery of the Sikhs 
was at hand, a large force was ordered to 
assemliio at Ferozepoor, iiiuler the onlers 
of bird (I’ough, and prei-amilons on a large 
scale were made to cru^h this formidable 
ret>clllon. 

On Oct. 9. Rhere Singh pppamted him¬ 
self from Moolnij,and by skilful nmnoeuvres 
led tlie whole of his force across the 
Bavee, and through the whole extent of 
l)oal>-l-Bechna, to the country north-west 
of Lahore, and south-east of Vysecrabad, 
where Chuttur Singh shortly after took up 
his position. On Nov. 21, it was found 
that Shere Singh was entrenched on tlie 
right bank of the Chenab, behind ILam- 
nuggur, wKh nearly 40,(K)0 men and 28 
guns well placed. A picket of two re¬ 
giments was posted advantageou.^ly on the 
left bank. Lord Oougli despatched niajor- 
gonenil Tliackwcll with thirteen infantry 
regiments, besides artillery and c;ivalry, to 
cross the river some miles up the stream, 
and operate on the enemy's fiank. Lord 
Gough personally led the attack on the 
advanced position. A suri>rlse was at> 
tempted, but unsuccessfully. Some of tlie 
Dritisli troops fell Inb) ainlmsh, suflercd 
great slaughter, and lost a gun. Among 
the losses sustained by the British In this 
engagement, were col. Havelock, gen. 
Cureton, and capt. Highbury, who fell In 
a gallant but unsuccessful charge against 
the enemy. After a variety of manoeuvres, 
in which Shere Singh displayed great abil¬ 
ity as a tactician, the wliolc Sikh army 
abandoned their position at Ilaumuggur, 
and marched upon the .Ihelum. 

Meanwhile, general Whisli, having been 
Joined by the Bombay tro<»ps, renewed the 
siege of MoolLin. The besieging army 
uow amounted to I5,ooo British troops; 


I that of the allies to about 17.000; or 32.000 
j In all, besides ir>0 pieces of artillery. On 
' December 27, the troops advanced in four 
eoUimns to the attack; and clc.'irlng the 
suburbs, and driving in the enemy on all 
sides, establi>bcd tliemselves within 500 
yards of the walls. A terrific cannonade .and 
boiiihardment commenced next day. On 
Dec. 29, the besiegers bad arrived so close 
to the walls, tliat iliclr heavy guns were 
breaching them at a distance «if no more 
than elglity yards. Tremendous damage 
was caused to the town; and In the fort a 
gr.inary was set on fire, and sevenil small 
magazines exploded. On the morning of 
the 30lh, the principal magazine of the f*>rt, 
in which ne.irly 8 <K >,000 jiounds of jiowder 
were reported to iiave boeii stored, i)|e\v up 
with a icrrincexph)si4in. The Dewati's nio- 
ther, and.'ioveral of lii.srelatives, with inaiij 
of tlie sirdars, and a great nuinber of irooj'S 
and people, were blown into the air; while 
mosques and houses, and huge masses uf 
inas<mry, came lumblliigdown in destruc¬ 
tive ctuifnsiun. But with this grave event 
our narrailve for Hie iiresent year must 
close. 

In this memorable year’s obituary are 
the names of two distiiigiitslied staies- 
nien, viscuiinl Melbutirue and lord George 
Bi'iitinck. Tlie former for some time h;id 
retired from the active scene of politics, 
and was c.arried to tlie grave full uf years 
and honours. But tiic latter was struck 
down in the vigour of niaiiliood, and, it 
may be said, at the very roiiiiiiencement 
of .a career which the great and various 
resources lie had recently dlsj>layed, liis 
boundless energy and unconi|>runilsiiig 
tinnness. had made full of [>romisc. 

A.D. 1849.—Public affairs at the com- 
niencement of tlie parllamcutar)' session 
presented no extraordinary feature. In 
England, the landed interest slunvcd Itself 
uneasy and dissatisfied with the great com¬ 
mercial changes that had recently taken 
place: and in Ireland a lawless spirit still 
prevailed to some extent among tlie impu- 
iation. But Commerce was reviving from 
file shocks which it had felt for the last 
two or three years; and the lut4Tiial tnui- 
quillity of tlie kingdom was undisturbed. 
Great part of the session was devoted to 
the affairs of Ireland. A select eoinniittee 
having been ap]>ointcd uiion the Irish 
poor law, a committee of the whole house 
was agreed to, after a long discussion, to 
Consider the government proposition of a 
'rate in aid;' and the ddiates that tiic-n 
ensued were chiefly remarkable for the 
speech of sir Kobert Peel, who at great 
length developed his own views respecting 
the state of Ireland, and suggested a plan 
for the redemption of landed propeity in 
that country. *lf,' said tlie right hon. 
gontlenian, ‘technicalities and leg.al difll- 
cuilies stood in their way, they slioutd cut 
the Gordian knot and release the land.' 

‘ Sooner than let the present state of things 
continue, he would nliogetlier oust the 
court of cliancery of its ju^i^dicllon over 
the suifjcct.' These meinoraiile w<jrds 
Were soon followed by the introduction of 
a bill fur facilitating the sale and transfer 
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of encumbered estates. By means of It, a right the villages of Lukhneewalla and 
simple, short, inexpensive mode of selling Futteh-Shah-keh-Chuck, having the great 
and transferring laud Is substituted for body of his force at the village of LoUl^- 
the tardy and ruinous course of procedure walla, with his left at Russool on the 
which previously prevailed; and whether Jhelum, strougly occupying tho southern 
we regard the magnitude and stubborn* extremity of a low range of dilferent hills 
ness of tlie aimso it grappled with, the Intersected by ravines which extend nearly 
vigour and originality of the machinery It to that village, I made my arrangements 
employed, or the vast and almost Inc;*'- accordingly this evening, and communl- 
culahlc Imimrtancc of the social chairge cated them to the cuininanders of the 
which Its operation promises toaccompllsii several divisions; but to insure correct lu¬ 
lu Ireland, It may justly challenge com- formation as to the nature of the country, 
parlson with tho greatest achieveuteuts of which I believed to be excessively difheuit 
modem legislation. and lU-adapted to the advance of a regular 

Another most Important measure of the army, I determined upon moving on this 
session of IWO was the 1)IU l;itr«»duced by village with a view to reconnoitre, 
the government for tho repeal of the navi- * On tho morning of the 13th the force 
giitlon laws. After lengthened discussions advanced: 1 madeaconsidenible detour to 
In both houses, tills crowning measure of my right, partly in order to distract the 
the frco-tnidc policy received the final enemy's attention, but principally to get 
sanction of parliament, and shortly after- as clear as 1 could of the jungle, on which 
wards obtained the royal assent ; Its opera- It would appear that the enemy mainly 
tion being fixed to commence on Jan. 1, relied. 

18.'A ‘We approached this village about 12 

Wo must now revert to the affairs of o’clock, and I found on a mound close to 
India. Our narrative closed la.st year with it a strong picket of the enemy's cavalry 
an account of the tremendous explosion and Infantry, which we at once dispersed, 
of a lai-ge powiler magazine in Mooltan, olitalning from the mound a very extended 


on the yOtli of December 1SI!*. m the midst 
of the assault made by the llritish troc»ns. 
But this produced liardly a pause in the 
conflict. Aftcran incessant roar of cannon 


view of the country before us, and the 
enemy drawn out in battle-array, he having 
either during tlic night or that morning 
moved out of liis several positions and 


and musketry for about eight and forty occupied the ground in our front, which, 
hours her majesty's 32nd and 49th. and tliongli not a dense, was still a difllcuU 
7 ‘>nd native infantry. pu>hed forward to a jungle, his right in advance of Fuiteh- 
breach near iheDellii gate Inib it provc<l Stiah-keli-Cliuck, and liis left ou the fur- 
limn acticalile. The troop.s tlicn moved rowed hills before described, 
round to tlie opposite side of the town ‘The day being so far advanced, I de- 
where the cntnuico of the Bomo,ny column elded upon taking up a position in rear of 
had already been cfTecteil. Tlie Fusdeers the village, in order to reconnoitre my 
entered Ilr«t, and pl.iced the st.aiidard on front: Itnding that I could not turn the 


wlilch Mnolraj h.ad shut hlmselt up, stiu aim upon uio ravm.v nma, nv.u ivusaun, 
continued to hold out: but practicable without detaching a force to a distance; 
Ijrcflclics h<vTini^ bc*CTi the Hrltlsh this I considered both inexpedient &iid 

troops were about to storm the citadel, damrerous. . . , , 

when Moolraj surrendered himself uncondi- ‘The engineer department had been or- 
tlonally. with his whole garrison. Mooltan dered to examine the country before us, 
having tlius fallen, the troops encaged in and the quartermaster-general uas in the 
tlie nltaek Immediately eommenred their ad of taking up ground for the cncamp- 
marcU northwards, to join ilie gnuul army meiit, when the enemy advanced some 
under bird tJongh. opj.ostd to the two horse artillery, and opened a lire on the 
rel?el chieftains,^Shere Singli and Cliuttur skirmishers In front of thevillap I uii- 
OI..M. mediately ordered them to be silenced by 


Singh. 


On tho 10th of January, lord Gough a few rounds from our heavy guns, whioli 


join his forccsto 


aiiifrik whirii tlipii 2 inioiihto<l to nearly corrcaled. ^ 

40 llw'nieu witli G3 guns. He, therefore, ‘ It was now evident that the enemy In- 
df'tormfncd to lose no time in attempting tcntlod to light, and wtmid prol>ab)> ad 

ovcrtlm,i^ the- SIkl, '.rmy vn..oe l.is gu„s so us to roach the e..caa.,> 

111 hIs front • and at dayltKht on the morn- merit during the night. 

lur of from Loah Zib- ‘I, therefore, drew up In order of hatt^ 

atiOD.tUatShereSliigh still held with bis was strong In cavalry upon his left. To 
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lhl 3 were afUebed three troops of Iior^o 
artillery under lieuU'iiAiit-coloiiel Grant. 
The heavy irinis were in the centre. 

• nrltfiditT-giMuTal Campbell’s division 
formed the left, nanked hy hripadicr 
Willie's hriprade of cavalry, and three 
trooj>« of horse artillery under lieutenant- 
colonel Brind. The field batteries were 
with the Infantry divisions.' 

Such was the order of attack ; but the 
question now arises was It i>rudent iitxler 
the circumstances to make the attack at 
all? The troops were wearied with tiielr 
inarch, the day was aimost si)ent. and there 
was no time to make proper preparations 
Fo as to avoid unnecessary hiss of life. 
Tlie truth seems to he that lord Gouph w.-is 
Irritated i'y the lire from the horse artillery 
'.f the Sikhs, and enddenly ehanpinp his 
nlaii of waitliip until the next day before 
le attacked them, he rc.solvcd to cha.sii.se 
(heir presumption upon the spot. If snch 
l)e llie fact, the commander-in-clilcf was 
ccrtalniy In tiiis liistanec more brave 
tiian discreet, and hfs indiscretion cost 
ns dear. No sulhcient reconnaissance 
was made of the ground that lay lietwceu 
our troops and the enemy, and It was 
not known in what part of his line his 
chief strength lay. 

• After a cannonade which lasted Imtween 
one and two liour.s, the left division were 
directed to makeri Hank movement, and in 
obeying the order, exposed llioirown Hank 
to a dreadful cross-fire from Sikh batteries 
on their left wlilch had not been observed, 
and oil the third and fourth brigades ulti¬ 
mately reaching the guns, they were met 
by such a tremendous fire, that they were 
oiiliged to retire witli severe Joss. As soon 
ns it was known that these two brigades 
were engaged, the fifth was sent against 
tlic centre of what was supposed to l)e the 
enemy's line, and .advanced umler brigadier 
Mountain through the jungle in the face of 
a storm, first of round shot, tlien grape, 
and lastly imi'^ketry, which mowed down 
the oHlcers and men by dozens. Still tliey 
advanced, and on reaching the guns spiked 
every one in front and two others on the 
left, which had sul).sequently opened a 
Hank fire on them ; but the Sikhs no sooner 
saw they were deprived of tlicuse of their 
guns, than they renewed such a Arc wiili 
musketry not only on the Hank, but in the 
rear of the brigade, tliat it was compelled 
to retreat—a movement wliich waseffected 
In good order.and with determined l)ravery.’ 
‘ In the meantime,’ we quote from a con- 
tnnporary account, ‘ brigadier Godby, with 
majnr-gcaeral sir W. Gilbert as a leader, 
who wa.s on the extreme right of the in¬ 
fantry line, moved forward, and .after 
marching through dense jungle for soinc 
minutes, came upon thecnemy's infantry; 
the brigadeo|>enca their fire, but tl;e enemy 
were in such numi)ers, that they easily 
outllanked them. Two companies of the 
‘Jiid Eun)pcaii regiment were wheeled nj), 
showed finiii, and ilic whole charged, but 
bad not gone far wlicn lliey found thev 
wore surrounded. They Immediately faced 
right about, kept up some flle-tlring and 
cliarged rear-rank in front. At this junc¬ 


ture Dawe’s battery came to the rescue, and 
having beaten olf the enemy, took thei! 
guii.s. Willie the Infantry were thus highly 
distinguishing tliein.selvcs, and earning 
Imperishable iaurel.s, ihe cavalry on the 
extreme left under lirigadier Wlilte hail 
made a dashing charge and contributed 
much to tlicdefcatof the enemy, while the 
cavalry on the extreme right, consisting f)f 
brigadier Pope’s force, with the J-ith light 
ilragoon.s temporarily attached, having been 
t.aken in advance of their horse artillery, 
I.ane's, Christie's, and Iluish'.s troojiswere 
directed to charge a body of tlic enemy's 
cavalry, variously estimated at from 1,000 
to .'i.ood. Instead of obeying the orders 
given them they faced about, and, in spite 
<»f the energetic eiideavonr.s of their own 
and other oHlccrs, left the Held (with the 
excciuioti of a body of the 9th lancers 
who were rallied), and made direct for the 
artillery, on eoiiniig u|> to whicli, instead of 
palling up, they dashed through Hui.sh's 
and Clirlstic’.s troops, ujisetting a waggon 
and .some horses, and directing their course 
to ilie Held ho.citital. Tlic enemy, seeing 
the advantage they had thus unaceoiint- 
al»ly ensured, followed our cavalry, got 
amongst the horse artillery, cut down no 
less than 73 gunnor.s, wlio liad, by the 
Hight of the cavalry liirough their ranks, 
been deprived of the moans of defending 
Ihcin.selvi's, ami carried off 0 of the guns, 
two of which weresubsequently recoveicd.' 
A lire of grape was however poured in 
upon the advancing Sikhs, and they turned 
and tied. 

‘The Briti.-h troops remained masters of 
the Held, but thi-ir loss was very heavy : 2ii 
European olUeers and 7.31 men kiileil, fir* 
olllcers and l,44t5 men wounded, making a 
total of 2.2G9. Moreover 4 of our guns fell 
into the hands of the enemy, and 5 stand 
of colours, and the Sikhs, aided hy the 
darkness of the night, were able to remove 
the greater part of the guns wliich had 
been taken by us during the struggle. 
Upon the whole, althougli the victory was 
coini>lete, the policy and conduct of the 
acti<u) wliicli had just been fouglit were 
mo>t severely critii-iscd. It was known 
by the name of the battleof Chillianwalirdi, 
from a village in the immediate vicinity of 
wliicli the British army was encamped, and 
the news was received in England wiilj a 
hurst of sorrow, and we must add indigna¬ 
tion. Want of due caution on tlic|>ariiif 
the general was jiateiit on the face of the 
accounts of the engagement, and it was 
felt that It ought not to have been hazarded, 
nor so great a waste of life wantonly in¬ 
curred. There was no need to test the 
courage of the soldiers wlio had been en¬ 
gaged in this campaign against the .Sikhs, 
and the diityof thccommander-ln-chief was 
to effect the overthrow of the enemy 'ey 
sui>erior stntogic skill, rather than l.y 
dashing exploits of per.-nnal valour, ami 
hand-io-hami conflicts with the sabre and 
the bai'onet. The consc-ijuence w;is an 
almost unanimous demand for the recall 
of lord Gough, and the ajipnintment of a 
general who would carry on tlie war in a 
more scientific and less desi>crate fashion. 
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In tills emergency all eyes were turned to 
sir Charles Napier, ili© hero of Meeanee 
and comiueror of Scinde, whose name was 
dreaded hy the restless tribes of the Indus 
more than that of ^ny other living man, 
and both the Government and the East India 
Company acknowledged the correctness of 
the public choice. Sir Charles Napier was 
vvitliout delay appointed coinmander^ln- 
chlcf of the forces, and nicmber extraor¬ 
dinary of the council of India, and he 
sailed from England at the latter end of 
March, to assume his duties in the East. 

* But In the meantlino Providence had 
blessed our arms with a decisive and final 
victory, and the glory of Goojerat effaced all 
vindictive memory of the c;irnagc of Clill- 
lianwallah.* (yluJinnl licoistcr for 1849.) 

On the I2th of February, the Sikhs drew 
up their cavalry in masses outside their 
camp at Chlllhinwallah, and under that 
cover the tents were struck, and the troo))s 
retreated In the direction of Goojerat. 
Lord Gough, with 2.1,000 men and 100 guns, 
then resolved to attack the euemy, mini- 
bering 60,000 men witli 60 gnus. The Sikh 
chief was strongly posted lictwecn two 
river courses, which protected his flanks, 
and yet allowed him good manceuvring 
space to retire eitlier on the ca.st or west 
shle of the town of Goojerat, which af- 
fonlcd shelter and protection to his rear. 
The fight began at seven In the morning, 
and Ia.stcd throughout the day. Tlie British 
army displayed the greatest gallantry ; and 
the result was that, by four o’clock ibe 
enemy had been driven from every post, 
and was In general retreat, which the 
field artillery and cavalry converted inf o a 
total rout and lliglit. They were pursued 
with great slaugliter for almut 15 miles, 
and next morning an adequate force took 
up the direct pursuit, and detachments 
were sent to the p'tints where retreat 
could most effectually be cut off. The 
re.sult was that .1 of the enemy’s guns, 
and the whole of their ammunition and 
camp e<]uip:tge, fell Into the hands of the 
Briil.ah. 

This decisive engagement was followed 
: by themosf iin|inrt!uit results. ShcreSlngh 
and various otli<T chiefs surrendered fin- 
conditionally. The fllglit of Dost Moham¬ 
med Into Affghanlsian, by dissolving the 
Sikh and Affglian confederacy, gave the 
finishing blow to the cxl.stcnce of the 
BIkhs; and the I’liiijauh was forthwith de¬ 
clared to be a portion of the British em¬ 
pire in India. At a public durbar held on 
the 29tli ‘if March, It was agreed, that 
Dhuleep .Singh should resign tlic sove- 
r<*lgnty, that all the property of the state 
ihould be cojifiscated to the East Ijidia 
Company, and that the famous diannmd 
ca)le<l the Koh-l-nonr.or .Mountain of Eight, 
should 1)6 surrendered to the «iuecii of 
England. 

The year 1849 will long be mcniora))!e 
for the reappearance of tliolera In api'al- 
ling strength. On that occasion, tliis 
frightful disease did not, as in 18 :{ 2 . arise 
In one unhealthy spot, aiul thence radi.ate 
tti congenial localities in other parts <if llic 
kingdom, but U reappe.arcd in all Its 


terrors simultaneously, and In all parts oj 
the country* sparing ucithcr the rich In 
their mansions nor the poorin their hovels, 
though its chief ravages were committed 
wherever neglect, vice, or poverty pressed 
ui)on the population. As soon as Us pre¬ 
sence was distinctly ascertained, every at¬ 
tention was paid to the subject by govern¬ 
ment; parochial and district boards were 
forthwith organised; and every measure 
tliat humanity and prudence could 8Ugge.st 
was adopted to check the progress of the 
disease. Nor were Its ravages confined to 
England. As in 1832, it made the tour of 
the globe; the main points In which It 
differed from the former visitation being 
the longer continuance of the disease In 
the places visited, the greater tendency to 
subside and reappear, and the higher mor¬ 
tality It occasioned. In the metropolis it 
raged with terrific violence during the 
third quarter of the year, till It rcaclicd Its 
cllin.ax in the week ending Sept. 8, during 
which period the deaths amounted to the 
enormous number of 12,847. 

Among the many fair fruits of restored 
tranquillity In Ireland was the Inducement 
It offered to the queen to visit a part of 
her empire hitherto known to her only by 
name. Th.at gracious visit was a well- 
timed proof of the royal confidence In 
the unshaken allegiance of tlic great bulk 
of the Irlsli people; and it was Itken*ise a 
compliment to the energy, pnidence, just 
humanity, and moderation by which the 
unfortunate tumults of the preceding year 
had been so liappily composed. Tl>e ai>- 
pearance. Indeed, of the queen among her 
Irish subjects a'as all that was wanting to 
complete the ascendency of loyalty over 
treason, and of order over tumult. Her 
visit was to the nation; and tlie nation 
which welcomed her was not only loyal but 
free. Her progress, comprehending the capi¬ 
tal and principal cities, afforded people of 
all ordersand classes opportunities of testi¬ 
fying their joy aud presenting her with 
their homage. 

Tlie close of this year witnessed the de.ath 
of the queen dowager, Adelaide. Her 
majesty's health had long been feeble; 
but in the autumn of 1849 her debility as¬ 
sumed an alarming form, and, after lin¬ 
gering a few weeks, she died December 
2nd, sincerely regretted by all classes of the 
community. 

A.D. 1850.—Tills year opened with more 
cheering prospects than might have been 
expected. The bill for the repeal of the 
navigation laws, which had been passed 
the preceding year, far from putting an 
end to the public agitation for Protection, 
seemed only to have doubled its intensity. 
At tl)C close of 1849, meetings sprang up 
on all shies, in which the Protectionists 
aud Free Traders fought all their battles 
over again. The latter had all the ardour 
which Is Inspired by the desire of defending 
a recent conquest against adversaries who 
are at work to destroy it: the former had 
all the vehemence produced by a lost 
position and deeply affected Interests. 
Ill the midst of these hostile dispositions, 
parliament was opened by commission on 
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the 1st of Feb. The prevalence of distress 
' amonff the a^rlculturl.ots formed a topic for 
rcOTCt In the speech from the throne; but 
: as a set-off, great stress was laid on the In- 
I crease of our foreign trade, and the clieap- 
ness of the comforts of life to the working 
' classes In opposition to the usual address, 

I an amendment was ineffectually moved in 
I bfith houses of parliament, embodying the 
complaints of the owners and occupiers of 
land, and seeking for relief. But these a|>- 
parent triumph.s of the cabinet were soon 
seriously endangered by the division on the 
' motion of Mr. Disraeli, for a committee on 
! the ■ Burdens on Land;' and especially to 
consider the necessity for an Immediate 
revision of those poor-law charges which 
rest wholly on such property. The ca¬ 
binet's admission, In tlie roy.al speocJi, of 
the distress of the agriculturists, n.aturally 
formed a good point of attack for tlic 
mover of the committee, and seriously 
embarrassed tlic ministry In opposing ills 
motion. Tlie adhesion of Mr. Gladstone 
and other members of the Peel party to 
the motion rendered the division very 
close, and gave the ministry a majority of 
no more tlian 21 , In a house of more than 
620 members. Colonial affairs, and In an 
especial manner the West India question, 
also threatened the existence of the mi¬ 
nistry. Tlie appointment of tlie Ceylon 
Committee, to enquire into lord Torrtng- 
ton's conduct during the Ceylon riots, tliat 
had taken place In ms, proved how little 
cnnfldencc w.os placed In the Colonial 
Omre, whilst the resolution of sir Fowell 
Buxton, aitlrmlng the injustice of expo- 
Bing free-grown sugar to competition witli 
Blave-grown sugar, w.as rejected by tlio 
narrow majority of 275 to 2.'M. 

But by far the most important debate of 
this session arose out of the aff.iirs of 
Greece. At tlic commencement of this year. 
Intelligence liad reached England that, in 
consequence of the refusal of the govern¬ 
ment of Greece to accede to demands which 
the Brltisli government had m.ido on ac¬ 
count of certain British subjects, admiral 
Blr W. Parker liad been directed to proceed 
to Atliens, and, not obtaining s.ati»faction, 
liad blockaded tlie Pineus, and had h.ad 
recourse to other stringent measures. On 
the receipt of this intelligence, m.aiiy per¬ 
sons, othenvlse friendly to the government, 
manlfestedconsldcrablc dissatisfaction,con¬ 
sidering such peremptory proceedings to¬ 
wards a feeble state like Greece unwortliy 
of ttie dignity and reputation of tlic British 
nation. Soon after the meeting of parlia¬ 
ment, questions were addressed to tlie go¬ 
vernment on the subject, and lengthened 
discussions took place, the object of which 
was to show that the nation did not sympa¬ 
thise with the government in the course 
which It had thought fit to adopt. Lord 
Palmerston having, however, accepted of 
the good offlees of the French govern¬ 
ment, hostilities had ceased, and every 
thing promised a peaceful termination to 
this untoward affair, when it became 
known that the Frencli amti.assador, baron 
Gros who liad been deputed to confer 
with Mr. Wysc, the British minister at 


Athens, had failed In his mission. Mean¬ 
while, ft convention was agreed to in Lon¬ 
don between lord Palmerston and M. 
Drouyn de IJuiys, by whirli the whole 
matter was to bo arranged. Before this 
convention was actually signed, tlie French 
government despatched a steam frigate to 
the pineus, to announce the basis of tlie 
proposed agreement to liaron Gros ; but 
from some incxplieablo cause, lord Pal- 
morston sent no Instructions to Mr. Wyse 
on tlie subject; and the latter, in comidete 
ignorance of the measures agreed to In 
London, giive notice to the Greek govern¬ 
ment that he would immediately recom¬ 
mence coercive measures unless the de¬ 
mands of the British government were 
unconditionally complied with. These de¬ 
mands were acceded to; but the French 
government, to mark its sense of what it 
believed to be a want of good faith on the 
part of lord Palmerston, recalled Its am¬ 
bassador from London, and only agreed 
to his return wlicn the British government 
consented to be bound by the stipulations 
of the convention in which he had borne 
apart. But the matter did not rest here. 
In the house of lords tlic blockade of 
Greece was discussed at great length, and 
lord Stanley brought forward a motion of 
censure against tlie government, wlioni lie 
reproached wlfli having violated tlie prin¬ 
ciples of the law of nations, and liaviiig 
compromised the good understanding of 
England with the continental powers. 
After an aJiimated discussion, lord Stan¬ 
ley’s motion was carried against the go¬ 
vernment in a full hou.*c by a majority of 
37. It was at first supposed tliat in con¬ 
sequence of this (iefear the ministry would 
resign; but lord John Bussell showed 
by prcecdeiits tliat an adverse vote In the 
house of lords does not necessitate tlie 
j resignation of a government, nor a change 
I in its policy. It was, liowever, deemed 
'c.xpcdient tliat something should be done 
to counterbalance the moral effect of 
the vote In the house of lords; and Mr. 
Bocbuck gave notice of a romprelien- 
sive resolution, approving of the whole 
foreign policy of the governnnuit. The 
debate on this motion lasted four days ; all 
the most distinguished members of the 
liouse took part in it. A powerful defence 
of his policy was made by lord Palmerston, 
wlio travelled over the whole ground of 
attack, and with varied and well-put argu¬ 
ments maintained tiiat he kad not failed 
of his duty in the proud position of the 
minister who wielded the power of Eng- 
hand, and fearlessly challenged the verdict 
of the house upon the principles of his 
policy. In a liouse, consisting of 574 mem¬ 
bers, the division gave a majority of 4<> in 
favour of the government. Tlie victory 
tlius gained would have created imnieiise 
sensation, but for the melancholy event 
by which it was Immediately followed. 
Sir Robert Peel had token a prominent 
part in the debate just closed. His speech 
was distinguished by a manly generosity of 
tone, well suited to the lofty, tliougU un¬ 
official position which he had occupied 
for four years; and though compelled to 
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dlssoclntchlmeclf from tlicforcignpolicy of ' 
the government, few will forget the seiisn- '• 
tlon produced hy his generous language in j 
reference to lord Palmerston, — ‘We arc 
all pn)iid of lilinl’ The day after this 
memorable debate, while riding up Con- 
stitutioiidiil!, his horse started and threw 
him. lie was convoyed home, and medical 
attendance was Instantly with him; but the 
internal injuries he had sustained proved 
too much for his susceptible frame, and 
after intense suffering of three <lays’ dura¬ 
tion, he c.xpired on July I’nd. The In- 
tclllgencc of this sad event W’as hoard with 
dismay. The house of commons Imme¬ 
diately adjourned out of respect to the 
mcjiiory of the great statc.smau ; and next 
day ill both houses, members of all political 
j'nrties gave utterance to their feelings of 
regret for Ills loss. I,<ird John llusscll, on 
the part of the government, proposed that 
the ileccased should be honoured by a 
public funeral —the liighest tribute of re¬ 
spect to an iiulivlilual which the house of 
commons coultl pay,— but Mr. OouUmrn, 
on tlie part of sir Itobort Peel’s family, 
ileclined this oifer, in conso<nience of the 
often-expressed and written desire of the ' 
illustrious dead, to he ‘Interred without 
ostentation or parade of any kind.’ A 
national monument, however, was decreed 
to Ills memory in Westmlnster-abbey ; and 
licr majesty would have conferred on his 
family the honours of tl»e peerage If they 
had not been re.'pcctfuMy declined. 

Tin; last lm|)oi tant Irusiness with which 
the house was occupied previous to its ris¬ 
ing, wae the attempt of baron Ilutbschlld to 
sit without taking the usual oaths. Wearied, 
apparently, of waiting for the promised 
government measure, on tlio 2Gth of July 
the banin presenti-d lilrnself at the table 
of tlie house, and ilemaniled to be sworn 
on the Old Testament. After a discussion 
this was conceded ; but when the oaths 
were tendered, on coming to tlie words * on 
the faith of a true Christian,’ the baron 
paid, ‘ I pass them as not binding on my 
conscienre,’ and eoncludiil witli tlie re- 
maliiiiig words of ndjur.ation. Pul thiseva- 
slon of till- law was not supported even by 
liis ministerial friends, ami the result was 
tliat tlic.se words were anirmed to be an 
fssenllal part of the oath, and the baron 
was cleelared to be not entitled to liis scat 
in tlie bouse. 

Among the most Ini port ant artsbeanngon 
I be well-being of the eomimuilty passed this 
session, may be ment loned tlie ‘Act to make 
belter Provision for the Intcrinciit of the 
Dead In and near the Metroj <jlis,’ the 
Cartorles Amendment Art, a bWI for the 
better government of the Australian colo- 
nic.s a bill for ttie altonitlon of the stamp 
duties, and a bill for altering tlie nuallH- 
cailon of parllamont.ary voie.s in Ireland. 
The flth day of July witnessed the death of 
hisroTanilghncssthodukeof Cambridge. 

Ill the autumn of this year (ireat Dritain 
Was tlirown Into a state of political and 

rcllKlouscxcltcuicnf, almost unpreccacniou 

in itH history. It was occasioned by the 
ntfempt of tlic I’ope to reesfabhPh the 
I Itomaii C’aiiiollc hierarchy, which had been 


extinct since the Refonnatloo. Without 
permission of the crown, or any negotiation 
with the government whatever, Poi>e Pius 
IX. divided the whole of England Into 
twelve sees, and assigned these to as 
many Roman Oitholic bishops, with terri¬ 
torial jurisdiction. The chief of them was 
Dr. Wiseman, who was created cardinal and 
clevaf cd to the rank of archbishop of West¬ 
minster. Dr. Wiseman Issued a pastoral 
letter, which was read on the 27th day of 
October, 1850, In all the churclies and 
chapels of the Romanists, congratulating 
catholic England on the reestablishmoat 
of the Roman hierarchy. 

The excitement produced by this in¬ 
telligence thnmghout England was pro¬ 
digious : and tlie flame was fanned by the 
publication of a letter which li>rd John 
Russell had addressed to the i>ishop of 
Durham, In condemnation of the Pope’s 
proceedings. When thcexcitomeiitwas at 
its height, cardinal Wiseman published a 
I subtle defence of himself and the popisli 
measure, which he addressed to the people 
of England, and, whether consistently or 
inconsistently, pleaded in the most strenu¬ 
ous manner for the inviolable observance 
of the principles of ‘religious liberty.’ But 
the great body of the people turned a deai 
carlo this appeal; and many, even of th< 
Roman Catholic subjects of the queen 
viewed the papal rescript with no favoui 
al>)c eye, conllrmlng, as it did, their sus¬ 
picions of ultramontane tendencies, which 
but a short time previously had been cx- 
hltiitod In Ireland. For the aggression of 
the Roman Catholic Cliurch bad not begun 
here. A synod of Irisli Catliohc arch¬ 
bishops, bishops, and Inferior clergy, had 
been recently held in Tluirles, under the 
direction of archbishop Cullen, the Pope’s 
legate; and groat Indignation wius manifest- 
cd'by the Protestantpopulation throughout 
the country, when it became known that 
the queen’s colleges, which had been estal> 
lished In 1W5, to enable the youth of 
Iri-land to obtain secular instruction, had 
been solemnly condemned by the synod, 
and tliat its nets had been forwarded to 
Rome to be submitted to the approval of 
the rope. , , 

A. D. 1851.—At the commencement of 
this year, two subjects, thoueh iliarae- 
tiically Opposite. encros«e<l the minds of 
tile community: llie Papal azgression, 
witli the mra^-ures likely to be adopted to 
counteract it; ami the Great Exhibition of 
tlie Imin^trv of .'ll! Xati.mc. It wa.s geue- 
rally expected that, with the exception of 
some measnres calculated to atiatc the pre- 
ton.'^ions of the Papal See, the session of 
parliament would he barren of legislative 
ro.'^ults, .and that the fervour of politics 
would give way to theamcnilles which the 
great commercial jubilee would naturally 
inspire. How far this expectation was re¬ 
alised will be seen in the sequel. The par¬ 
liament was opened by thequeen in person, 
on Pel). 4. Her majesty in the royal speech 
dwelt witli satisfaction on the continuance 
of peace and amity with foreign nations: 
I on the terinin.'ition of hostilities between 
[ Denmark and Schleswig-Holstein, through 
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tbe exertions of tlie German c«)nfedcratlon 
In carrylnj? out the stipulations of the 
treaty of Uerllii; on (he conclusion of an 
additional treaty with tlio king of S;ir- 
dlnla; and on the new measures taken hy 
tiK' government of Drazil for tlie suppres¬ 
sion of the slave trade. Her majesty liaving 
referred to the estimates of the year, whkii 
' were franted with a due regard toeeoiiomy 
and to the necessities of the public service,’ 
proceeded to remark «jn the satisfactory 
state of the revenue, notwithstanding llic 
large reductioii of taxation In late years, 
and upon the flourishing state of tljc eom- 
' nierce aud manufactures of tlie kingdom. 
The dinicultios still felt hy the owners and 
occupiers of land lier majesty lamented, 
hut hoped that the prosperity of other 
classes of her subjects wotild liave u heiie- 
flclal effect in diminishing those dini- 
ciilties, and in promoting tlic interests of 
agriculture. Her majesty then foresha¬ 
dowed the prhicipal govcrnniejit measures 
of the coming session ; a hill to prevent 
the assumption of certain ecclesiastical 
Htles conferred hy the Pope ; hills for Im¬ 
proving tiicadmliiistration of justice In the 
several departments of law and C(iihiy : 
osd a hill for a registration of deeds and 
instruments relating to the transfer of pro¬ 
perty. 

Following the order of themeasvires here 
adverted to, lord Joliti nussell, on the 7th 
of Feb., moved for leave to bring In a bill 
to cuuntonact tbe aggressive policy of tlie 
Cliurch of Rome. TJie debate was pro- 
tnicted during four niglits by successive 
adjournments; and at length the motion, 
was carried on a division by 395 against i 
W. The e.\lentof this majority sufllciently 
demonstrated tlie feeling wliidi i>ervaded 
. the country in regard to Hie Papal ag¬ 
gression; but a sudden stop was jiut to 
the further progress of themeasure tlirougli 
parliament by events to wiiich we mu>t 
now' more particularly advert. Before the 
session had lasted a month, a ministerial I 
crisis had arisen, and their seals of cfflre 
had been resigned, only to be taken hack 
again after an Interval of a few d.ays. The 
weakness of tlie ministerial party had long 
been admitted, whilst tlie streiictli of tlie 
Conservative opix>sition hadJjcen increased ' 
by the accession of several votes from tlie | 
Pool section, after the death of tlieir great i 
cJiief. Taking advantage of the fresh ad- I 
n.isslon of agricultural distress contained 
In the royal speech, on the Uth Feb., Mr. 
Disraeli renewed his motion on the bur¬ 
dens on landand theineijualityof taxation, 
111 tne form of a resolmlon of tlie house 
afflimiiig the duty of the government to 
provide some Immediate relief for that dis¬ 
tress It publicly admitted, and pretended to 
deplore. To this proposition the cahinet 
replied hy again denying the existence of 
the distress, or ridiculing the proposed i 
measures for its relief. On a division, their 
inaj«>rity could muster only 281 niemi>ers 
whilst the minority had risen to 207 votes! 
But close ujKmthis victory followed ihc-ir 
defeat Inn small house hy tlieir own fricmls, 
on ttic <ii:cstinn of extending the county 
fraucliise to 10/. householders. Cimvinced 


of tliclr own decline, hut, as was surmised, 
hoping, hy an immediate resignation, to 
ancicijiate the tactics of tlie Conservatives, 
and perhaps prevent tlieir future acces.sion 
to oJllce, the cahinet resigned, and lord 
Stanley was sent for hy the iiueen. After a 
day’.s con.sullation with his friends, lord 
Stanley declined to take olllce until every 
other means had failed to constitute a 
giivernment among tlie leaders of the ma¬ 
jority. Lonl Ahercleen and sir Janies 
Graham were severally sent for hy her 
m:ije.<ty, and intrusted with the formatloo 
of a new ministry ; hut all the negotiations 
for this purpose proved abortive, tlie two 
latter statesmen annomiciiig tlieir repug¬ 
nance to take ofllce while the hill to coun¬ 
teract the Pajial aggression wa-j unsettled. 
Tlie queen, therefore, on the ailvice of the 
duke of Wellington, once more recalled tiie 
Whigs to olllce; hut from that jieriod to the 
close of tlie session, llio cabinet existed on 
tlie sufferance of Its oppomnls. Kiiuinoo 
was tlie weakest jioint in the ministerial 
programme. In Hie middle of Febniary, 
Hie first budget of the year was proposed, 
blit found lIHle ai'proval or support. An- 
oHier tlirec year.s' lease of the income-t.ax 
was demanded, and a partial remission of 
Hie window duties, aiul some removal of a 
few thousand pounds cacli, <if agriculiufa) 
hurdens, were promised, hut the ministerial 
crisis of March destroyed thi.s bmlget. On 
the 5Hi of April the second budget appeared. 
By this Hie window-tax was wlodly re¬ 
pealed, a house-tax imposed, and Hie bonus 
to the agriculturists witlidraw n ; but still 
the income-tax was recicinanded for tliree 
years. Tliis budget found more favour 
than its jiredecessor, aud its main details 
were rarricxl. The house, however. marke«l 
if.«ohjecHoii to tiie income-tax, by limiting 
it to a single year, as well as nominating a 
select coniinittee to enquire into its opera¬ 
tion. Two otiicT temporary defeats on 
financial matters wert* suffered hy the 
govcriimeiu—Hiat on home-made spirits 
in bond, and that on tlie attorneys' certi¬ 
ficate duties—and Hnnigli these defeats 
were afterwards retrieved. Hie wcaknessof 
tlie govcniment was made fully evident i 
The ecclesiastical titles bill, introduced liv 
the cabinet, was regarded with little favour 
hy any party. Tlienioretcalous I’roiestanis 
viewed it as practically ineffective. Tlie 
Hoinanists lookwl on it as an insult, and all 
the nuiro insulting from its ineffleienry ; 
whilst the I'eelites denounced it as incoii- 
sistenl with the principles wliich the Whigs 
had professed for so many years on tiie 
stilijcct of religion. Ciiielly by the votes ol 
Hie Conservative majority, several im¬ 
portant amendments were carried against i 
the government, who, liowever. consented 
to adopt them, and thus made the bill more 
palatable to the country. Tlie clo.«e of tlie . 
parliamentary session was marked by an 
attempt of alderman .S:ilonion-s, who had a . 
short time previously been elected member 
for Groenwicli, to take iiis .seat witliout the 
usu.al oaths. This incident gave rise to 
lengthened discussions, duriiig which al 
dertmin Salomons boHi s;it and voted; hut 
the house, on the motion uf lord John 
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Russel), at length inisseU a rcsoIuii«»n, Oo 
eying the right ot thclionounUilu tneiubor 
to sit or vote, until ho had taken the oaths 
In tne form appointed by law. 

lint Willie llerco discussions were raging 
In partimnent, the public attention was 
fully engrossed by nnoilier subject, to wlilch 
wo shall brleliy advert. ‘Tlie Great Exhi¬ 
bition of tlie Works of Industry of nil 
Nations’ In 1851, will be recorded in the 
annals of future ages as the drst event of 
the kind which has occurred in the history 
of mankind. The fabric termed the Crystal 
Palace, designed by Mr. Joseph Paxton, 
In Hyde-pai'k, I.ondon. for tho English 
celebration of the Exhibition of Industry 
of nil Nations, surpassed in extent and 
niagnlllcenre, and Wondrous adaptation of 
moans to ends, all former displays of our 
contlueutal neigl>bours, and ail that the 
most siinguine and enterprising of Us 
projectors could Imvc conceived. The E.x- 
iiibttiou was opened with imposing solem¬ 
nity by her majesty Queen Victoria, May 
Ist, in tho presence of 25,000 jiersons. 
Tlie site of the Crystal Palace was on the 
vacant space on the S. side of Hyde-iiark 
between tho Kensliictoii-road and the Ser¬ 
pentine, 3|in. S. by of the General Post- 
ollloe. Its figure was a cross, l»eing oblong, 
with a central transept rising 1C8 feet. 
Extreme length of building 1,851 feet, 
cnriespoiiding to the year of erection ; 
extreme breadth 456 feet; area nearly 10 
acres, or seven times tlie area of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The ExhlbUi<m was closed to 
the public on Oct. 11; ami shortly after¬ 
wards her majesty conferred the honour 
of knightliooi.’ and other distinctions on 
those gentlemen to whose zeal, ability, 
and active cooperation with Prince Albert 
nmch of the surcess of the novel scheme 
must be attributed. It wmild far exceed 
our limits to enter upon any of tlic great 
qticstloiis, ninral, social, and Industrial, 
which are naturally stiggested by so gi¬ 
gantic an underl;iklug, thus suecesstuHy 
concluded. Few designs evi-r ‘awakened 
more alarm at Its «»utset, or ever hisplrcd 
greater apprehensions for its success 
during its progress: but in the same pro- 
p<»rllon few reallsatimis were more com¬ 
plete, and no consiiinmatlim more likely to 
bo pregnant with lasting good. We have 
only to add that the general opinion was 
strongly in favour of the preservation of 
the Exhibition nuilding; but this being 
adverse to the terms on which Its site in 
Ilydc park liad been temporarily conceded, 
a new Crystal Palace was commenced 
At Sydenham, Aug.5, lavi. more expressly 
and artistically appropriate to popular re¬ 
creation and instrnclloii. 

The close of this yc.arwitnos.scd the death 

of the last surviving son of Goorge III., 
Ernest, king of Hanover, better known in 
this country a.s the duke of Cumberl.ttid. 

A.D. 1852 .—The opening of tho parll.a- 
mentary session of this year was looked 
forward to with considerablecur osity; for 
an Important change in tho cabinet the 
dlHiuissal of bird Palmerston from the 
omce of foreign secretary, which to many 
Beemcd unaccountable—had taken place 


during the recess; and nuthiug but mi¬ 
nisterial explanations. It appc.ared, c<juld 
throw light upon the subject. On the 3rd 
of Feb. the session was oi>ened by hei 
tn.ajesty in person; and soon after the 
royal speech w.as delivered, lord John 
llussell availed himself of an opportunity 
presented to him by one of bis supi>orters 
to enter into tlie eagerly desired expla- 
matlons. From these it appeared, that lord 
Palmerston hud on various occ:isioiis acted 
Itidependently of his colleagues; and as 
more especially In opposition to a re¬ 
solution passed in tho cabinet, 'to al>- 
stalu from the expression of opinions In 
approval or disapproval of the recent coup 
(ttUit In France,’ his lonlship had, both in 
public despatches and private conversjitlon, 
spoken favourably of the policy adopted 
by the French president, tlie premier re¬ 
solved to call upon him to resign the seals 
ofoOlce. This took place on the 24th Dec. 
1651; and carl Granville was appointed 
secretary for foreign affairs In liis room. 
These c.xpianations over, the attention of 
parliaiiient was speedily occupied with two 
questionsof great importance: the defences 
of the country, and the new Reform Bill. 
Of the latter we need only say, that it was 
received with few manifestations of ap¬ 
proval even by the friends of reform: 
while the ministerial sclieme for organising 
tliO !iiilitia gave lord Palmerston an op¬ 
portunity of ousting the minister by whom 
he h:iU been dismissed. Ofi the 20th of 
Feb. the militia bill came on for discus¬ 
sion, when lord I’almerslon moved to omit 
(hose words from the preamble which 
would Convert the projected force into a 
general instead of local militi.i. This motion 
was carried by 136 to 125, and on th:»t hint 
the premier, who, it was Kild, was in dread 
of a motion closely Impending on the policy 
of lord Grey towards the cohniies, resigned 
office, and lord Stanley, who had since the 
ministerial crisis f»f last year succeeded 
his father as earl of Derby, wasonce more 
ininisted with the task of forming an 
administration. During a short parlia¬ 
mentary adjournment whlcii took place, 
the following list was completedlord- 
chancellor, sir Edward Sugden, created 
baron St. Leonards; president of the 
council, carl of Lonsdale; lord privy seal, 
marquis of Salisbury ; home secretary, 
right lion. Spencer Walpole; colonial secre¬ 
tary. sir John Pakington; foreign secretary, 
earl of Malmcsl)ury; first lord of the trea¬ 
sury, earl of Derby ;chanceUor of exchequer, 
right lion. B. Disneli; chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster, right hon. R. A. 
Christopher; first commissioner of works 
and public buildings, lord John Maimers; 
postina.<iter-geiienil, earl of Hardwickc: 
board of control, right hon. J. C. Uerries; 
board of trade, right hon. Joseph Henley; 
chief secretary for Ireland, lord Naas; 
admiraltv, duke of Northumberland. Tbe 
foregoing were In the cabinet, tho follow- 
iiif? were notLord-licuieiMUt of Ireland* 
cartof Kjjlinton; coinmandeMn-chlef.unko 
of Wellington; master-general of thoord- 
nance* viscount Hardinge. On the 
semhling of parllaiueiit on the iSth of 
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Mnnli. tne tnrl of Dcrliy niado a loiijr ami 
eluqm-ut si>ecch Iti llie house of poors, in 
ivfiicli he declined to pledfc'e himself t<» a 
partlciilar course in rc^rard to any measures, 
iliouKh he did not desire to t'o liack to the 
law of 1846 witli respect to com. Wliilchc 
fnirikly owned that, In his opinion, the im¬ 
position of a nuulerale duty, producing a 
large revenue,and enabling oilier kinds of 
taxation to he taken off, witli hardly an ap¬ 
preciable effect on the food of tlie people, 
would be just, ecoiiomic;il, and advantage¬ 
ous to the country, he thouglit that no 
minister ouglit to bring forward sucli a 
proposition, unless he was sure not only 
of a hare majority, but of a very general 
concurrence of opinion ilirouginmt tlie 
country. Tlie eniincl.-itioii of these views 
was favourably received, both in ami out 
of parliament; and the ministry liaving 
declared that, as a speedy dissolution of 
parliament was contemplated, none luit tlie 
most pressing measures should be hrougiit 
forward, all factious opposition was sus¬ 
pended, Tlie militia liill.iifttT lengthened 
discussion, was carried by a large majority: 
New Zealand received a constitution; 
various social and sanUarj’Improvements 
were effected; and, above all, extensive 
changes, nmountltig in many respects to a 
tlioroiigli reftirm, were made in the pro¬ 
ceeding of llic su|*erlor courts of l;iw and 
equity. Tliese and other measures liaving 
been p.assed, parliament was prorogued by 
tlie oucen in person on the 1st July; ami 
on the same day dissolved by royal procla¬ 
mation. 

We must now advert briefly to the slate 
of our colonial dependencies. Some insults 
Itaviiig been offered to the ilritish flag by 
the viceroy of Hangoon, the governor- 
general of India at once took measures to 
avenge them. The ilritish troops captured 
five principal cities, Slartabaii, Ilassein, 
Itangoon, IVgu, and Prome, reconnoitred 
the banks of the Irrawaddy, and remained 
fouriiioiitlis in the enemy's country, without 
loss, save fr<iin the cliiiiaie. of more tliau 
1(X> men. At the Cape, a fierce war was 
carried on for eighteen iiioiitlis witli the 
Calfres at a vast, and It is to he feared, 
useless expenditure of Idood ;iml treasure. 
To make the narnilive clear to the reader, 
a few geographical details of the colony 
may not be out of place. Tlircelarge rivers, 
rtiiming in nearly parallel directions from 
nortli-west to soutli-east, and discliarging 
tlieuiscivcs into the sea, supply as many 
available lines for the eastern or Caffrarian 
frontier of our Ca]>e colony. The first of 
these Is theCreat Kish Iliver; the second, 
the Kolskamma; and the third tlie Kci 
Between the first and tlie second lies tiie 
recently annexed province of Vict<iria; 
between the second and tliird theextensive 
district, called British Caffmria; ami, be¬ 
yond the third, the territories proper of tlic 
Independent Cafires, ainorig whom tlie most 
powerful chief Is Kreill. Thus iiy the 
last settlement, the Kei was Intended to be 
the Cattre frontier, and the Keiskainma 
that of the colony; British Caffniria, a« 
Us designation imports, being a compound 
or neutralised country between the two 


borders, luieiided to servo as a barrier 
province. It was slrcngtliened by a cliain 
of military outposts, and being ocrnpled 
hyCaffres, tlniugli garrisnneil by tlie British, 
it was hoped that future wars could be 
cither prevented altogetlier, or confined to 
this particular field. Totlioiionh ofBrltls-h 
Caffraria, runs a range of considerable liigli- 
lands, called llic Ainatola Mountains, con¬ 
stituting a wild and aImo.se impenetrable 
district, and the wliole counfry along the 
Keiskamma Is covered witli dense thickets, 
or broken into rugged ravines. 

Soon after sir Harry Rniitli was appoint¬ 
ed governor nf the Cape, he siuiiinoiied a 
meeting of the CalTre cliiefs. A great many 
assembled ; but Saiidilli, who was the most 
formidable, and regarded a.s a sort of king 
among them, liaving refused to appear, he 
was formally ilcpo-etl hy the governor from 
his autliority ; and the Caffi-c chiefs, at a 
secondnieetimr, elected Sutii, or the‘ Great 
Widow’ as slie was c.alled, to rule over 
them in his sle.'id. All attempts of tiie 
governor, Imwcver, to induce tlie chiefs to 
effect tlie cai'iure nf Sandilli, were in vain. 
Sir Harry Snil til. having mean while received 
information Hint tlie Caffre chief was lurk¬ 
ing in tlie neighbourliood.thought lieiniglit 
be able, by a sudden sortie, to make bim 
prisoner; or. at all evcnt.s, force bim to 
aliandon that part of the country. He 
therefore ordered col. Mackinnon, at tiie 
he.ad of 600 men, to make tlie attempt. In 
pursuance of this object, col. M.-ickinmiii 
took Ills way up the valb yof the Keiskamma 
river. On reacliiiign narrow gortro, where 
his men could only proceed in tingle file, 
a dea<lly fire %vas opened upon liis coluiiiii 
hy llic ('affres; and it was only after the 
serious loss of tlirec oillcers, and sixteen 
men killed and woumleil, ih.it liesuci eetJed 
in extricating lii.s troops from tlie defile, 
andindialodginglheCaffrcs. Thiaattack in 
the Keiskainma defile was the signal for a 
genera! rising among tlie Caffres. 

When sir Harry Smith was ilr>t surprised 
hy tlie intelligeticc tliai Saiulilli was in in¬ 
surrection, he repaired immediately in per- 
Sotj to British Caffraria. took post at Kiiig 
William’s-towii, the chief station, and 
opening his coiinmimcat ions witli thcotlier 
forts to tlie riglit and left, endeavoured to 
detain the Insurgent Caffres round tliese 
posts, and tluis keep liiem out of ilic 
Colony, until he was sufllcfently reinforced 
to act on tlie offensive, nisdesign was.as 
soon as he coul«l g.ither strengtii, to concert 
a general movement from tlie Britisli forts 
upon the Ainatolas, the chief stronghold of 
the enemy, and to finish the war by routing 
him ill his List retreat. The first i>art of 
the scheme was successful; tliai Is to say. 
Hie Caffres exliausted tlieir vi..icnce in vai'n 
efforts to force tlie Britisli positions, and 
for eorae weeks it wa.s consiilcred that tiie 
device of thus making a neutnil i.attle- 
grouiid Imd answered Its juiriiose. At 
length, however dhougli not till after ma¬ 
terial delays), sir Harry effected hisadvance 
upon the Ainatol.is, and, as far as the im- 
mediate operation was concerned, with 
good result, for the innuntaiiis were pene¬ 
trated in all directions, ami the savages 
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ex|>cUod. But, unluckily, urhcn the British 
couiniaixlcr nb.tiidoncd the fighting ground 
of the forts, the Cafircs did the s;uiie, and 
liushcd on adroitly to sir Harry’s rear, and 
threw themselves upon the farms of the 
colony while he was marching on the Aina- 
tolas. The coiise<iuence was, that the war. 
Instead of being llnlshcd, was transferred 
from BritiBhCaffrarlatoourown pmvinces; 
the savages ensconced themselves In strong 
positions, such as tlie ‘ Waterkloof,' in tlic 
very centre of Albany. Sir Uarry could do 
no better than attempt to take them by 
Etonn, but though the positions were more 
than once lost, they were rcoccuplod, and 
very little prourcss was made. Finally tlie 
British comtnandc-r determined to advance 
to the Kel.and invade the Caffres in the 
remotest of their abodes. It was argued 
that on former occasions this movement 
had been productive of the hai>plc.st results; 
tliat the country was favourable to Che 
operations of regular warfare, and that the 
Calfres, when their own properties were 
thus menaced, would sue for peace. Accord¬ 
ingly, tho exi edillon was carried out, and 
with apparent success—the Amatolas being 
also again scoured so completely, that, 
according to the oRlclal despatches, only 
three Caffres could be discovered l)y Uio 
most powerful telescope. A few weeks, 
liowever, brought si-vcrai more specimens 
Into view, and sir Harry resigned the com¬ 
mand into tlic hands of geiienil Catlicart, 
just as It was ascertaliieil tliat the Caffre 
hands within tlie c«)lonlal Imrder were as 
numerous, as bold, and as well-provisioned 
as ever. Tims all the openitlons of tlie 
British, though directly successful, were 
wholly ineffective In putting down the 
enemy or liringlng the war to a close. 

We liavo only space to advert here to 
the discovery of an extensive gohl region 
In onr Australian colonies. The emigrants 
to Australia, In tlic first four nionilis of 
this year, were more than twice as many 
ns ill the coiTi'SponillDg period of cither of 
the two preceding years. 

In tlie course of the summer, consldcr- 
alilo nhirrn prevailed as to a possible rupture 
between England and the United Stales. In 
consetiucnce of the steps recently taken by 
the ministry, at the Instances of onr Nortli 
American citlonlsis, to pr<»tcct the fisheries 
on tiu-lr coasts. In disregard of the (rcaiy 
of 1818, which excluded i he Americans from 
firihihg in the hays of the British coasts, 
the NewEiiglamlerH.lt appears, have never 
cc.iscd to tlsli on the coasts of Newfound¬ 
land, justifying their presumed broach of 
the treaty on the ground that If a bay or 
inlet were bo spaclousas to admit of a vessel 
entering without coming wiMihi a le.agiio 
from cither shore, such bay should be con- 
sidcTCd as oj-en sea. At Bosf«m, a me¬ 
morial w.asaddrcssed to president KlMmore, 
roprecemlng that 2,100 vessels, .and iio.oou 
Eciiincn, are engagi-d In tlic llsbciies, re¬ 
presenting proiHTty valued at I 2 ,ix) 0 ,ooo 
dollars; and a very decided dcmoustrntlon 
was imule in all 4inarters that the adv.an- 
tugcB gradually assumed would not be 
yielded without a struggle. A good iimlcr- 
Btandlng was restored by the Britl.sh govern¬ 


ment conceding iu perpetuity that access 
of the Amcritvm llsherineu which had 
hitherto been permitted on sufferance; and 
thus ail danger of a rujiture fortunately 
was averted. 

The result of the general elections showed 
that no attempt to restore protection to 
agriculture could be made with prudence 
or reasonable chance of success. The new 
parliament met on the 4tli of Kovember, 
and the speech of the queen made special 
reference to the death of the duke of 
Wellington, wliich had taken place on the 
14th of Sejitember. Tills event chiefly occu¬ 
pied the attention of the country, and the 
houses of parliament voted a public funo- 
Ril to the greatest and most successful 
warrior of Ills time, and whose civil ctireer, 
in the words of Mr. Disraeli, was scarcely 
less successful or less splendid than his 
military one. The funeral took place In the 
cathedral of St. P.iul’s, on the I8tli of 
November, and was conducted In a w.ay 
which reflected tliegreaiest credit not only 
on those who had the ordering of the 
ceremony, but on tlio immense multitudes, 
whi> filled tlic streets of London to testify 
tlieir sense of tlic public services and 
virtues of the great warrior and states 
man. After the funeral, llie parliament 
Immediately resumed the subject of free 
tnide, when lord Derby admitted that the 
re.suU of the elections proved that the 
principle of unrestricted competition ouglit 
to be adopted. On tlie 2.'lrd Mr. C. Villiers 
brought forward a resolution which afllrai- 
ed that the improved condition of tlie 
people liad been mainly owing to com¬ 
mercial legislation, and e3]>ecially to the 
Act of 18ti>, for the free importation of 
foreign corn, and chat the principle of 
free trade ought to be consistently ex¬ 
tended and carried out. The rliancellor of 
tlie exchequer (Mr. DisraclD, regarding 
this resolution as expressive of want of 
confidence in the government, attributed 
tlic prosperity of the country to cheapness 
of provisions occasioned by recent legisla¬ 
tion, and moved an amendment to that 
effect. A long debate followed, In the 
course of which lord rahnerston BUggcsled, 
although lie would not move, a second 
amendment, which alllrmcd that the im- 
jiroved stale of the country was mainly tlie 
‘ re.sult of recent legislation, and the policy of 
free tnidc on which it had been based. On 
' the renewal of the debate on the 25th, the 
I rliancellor of the excliequer expressed his 
willingness to adopt the amendment of 
lord I’almerston. Lord .Tohn Bussell main- 
tallied, In opposition to Mr. Disraeli, that the 
real >jucsiionat issue was free trade or pro¬ 
tection, ami Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Sidney 
HitIiitl vindicated tlic policy of sir Robert 
Ucel. At lenetli, on the refusal of Mr. 
Villiers to withdraw his motion. It was put 
to the house and negatived hy a division 
: of X\r, .against 2:.6. Lord Palmerston’s 
, amendment was then put and carried by 
' a majority of 41.5, the numbers being 468 in 
its favour, and M against it. This rcsolu- 
; tion amniicd that the principle of un- 
I restricted comfielition, tugctlicr with the 
abolitit)ii of protecting taxes, h.ad dlmln- 
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Ished the cost and incrcnjed tlie sujM'iyof 
the chief articles of food, nnd so broueht 
about the Improved slate of the country. 
liy this resolution the house of comnions 
definitely settled atul adopted ilie policy of 
free trade, and the house of lords, after an 
animated debate, asserted Its adherence to 
lUecominercial system recently estahlished. 
And so ended the momentous controversy 
which had occupied the attention of so 
nianv parliaments, by the establishment of 
a principle which Its (ij»i>onents had <mcc 
regarded as fatal to the interests of the 
country. 

On the 6th of December, the earl of 
Malmesbury, In the house of lords, and Mr. 
Disraeli, in the house of conunons, an¬ 
nounced th.at the French republic h;id been 
superseded by an empire, and that the 
president was now Napoleon IH. lly the 
commons this news was received without 
discussion; but the house prrjceeded to 
Increasethee-stimates for national defences, 
especially by grants for screw steamers and 
fur an addition to the artillery forces, 

nut the contest witich was to end In the 
downfall of the ministry had .already begun. 
On the 8th of Dccemher, Mr. Disraeli 
Introduced his financial budget. In order 
to counterbalance the lo.ss resulting from 
the remission of taxes and of duties on 
malt, tea, and sugar, ho proposed to extend 
the Inconm-tax to funded property and 
salaries in Ireland, and fix the point of ex- 
einj’tlons on industrial Incomes at lool. a 
year, and on incomes from property at 50/., 
the rate in schedules A. a«id 0. being as 
befi>re 7d. in the pound, on B. I), and E. :>|(/. 
lie proposed further to extend the liouse- 
lax to hou.ses rated at 10 /. a year and ui>- 
wards, Instead of 20 /., as 'veil as to Increase 
the rate of thcassessment. It soon became 
dear that on these several points a for- 
ml4lablc opposition mu.st be encoutitenal. 
When the report of tin* committeeof supply 
was brought up on the Cth of December, 
Mr. (Jladstonc liisi.<ted that the lnrome-t;ix 
was the first question to be discussed, and 
the more as tlic government proposed its 
reconstruction as well as its extension. 
The debate was prolonged to the third 
adjournment. On the l.'»th of Deceniher, 
the resolution respecting the house-duty 
was putand lost hy a ni.'g{)rity of 19 against 
thegovernment,—the numhers being to 
2S6 In Its favour. This w.as followed im¬ 
mediately by tlic resignation of lord Derby 
and his eolleagues. But some days p.assed 
before the following list announced the 
arrangements for the new cabinet :—Fir.-it 
lord of the treasury, the carl of Aberdeen; 
lord-chancellor, lord Cranworth; chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer, Mr. (Jl.idstonc; 
secretaries of state, home, lord Palmer¬ 
ston ; foreign, lord John Uussell: colonial, 
duke of Newcastle: first lord of the ad¬ 
miralty, sir J. Graham ; president of the 
Cfuincil, e.irl Grenville; bud privy seal, 
the duke of Argyle; secretary of war, Mr. 
Sidney Herbert : president of the lioard of 
c<mtrol, sir C. Wood; first comniissiuner 
of public works, sir W. Moleswoitli. In 
anmiuncing the future policy of his minis¬ 
try, lord Aberdeen, In answer to lord Derby, 


, denied that any government could be 
carried on wliieli was not at once conser¬ 
vative and lllienil, and addc'd that the 
country was sick of terms which had now 
no meaiiiinr except as jiariy cries. On the 
31st of December, the house of commons 
adjourned to the luth of Kebruary. 

In tlie East, a war, caused liy some insults 
offered to the British hag by tlic viceroy of 
llangoon, broke out between England and 
Burmub. Tlic sninmcr wa.* spent in opera¬ 
tions of no great importance. Tiie river 
Irrawaddy wa.s effoctually cleared between 
Itangoonaiid I’rome, but the l.atter place was 
not taken till Octoiier. In the following 
month, however, Pegu fell into the hands 
of the English, an<l the uholc i>rovincc was 
annexed to the British cmiiiie. Still the 
garri.son left in the city was suJijected to 
much annoyance from ilie Burmese troops, 
ami the at tempts to bring these to a general 
eniragcment proved iiicffcrlual. 

The year was marked by some memorable 
' di.^asters, among which maybe nx-ntioned 
tlielossof theshii'S Annaon nnd llirkenhead. 
The former had left Soutliami'tnii oji 
January 2, by the morning of the 4ih the 
ship had been de.stroycd by fire, and 102 
passengers, among whom was Mr. Eliot 
Warlmrton, were hist from the total nuniher 
of 161. The Birkenhead was wrecked on the 
following nnuith by striking on a rock in 
False Bay near the Cape of Good Hojie. Of 
the 630 persons on board, only 191 were 
saved: and the wonderful heroism and 
disciidinc of the men, with the horrible 
massacre caused by the sharks among those 
who were swiinming, rons<’d the imist 
intense sympathy for the suirercrs in this 
teiTible c.alamity. It was felt that the 
conduct of the men and crew of the Bir¬ 
kenhead exhibited a moral courage and a 
self-.e;icnllciiig obedience to law which has 
rarely been e<|ualled, and never >urp'ibseil. 

A.i). I8r>3.—The events of thi.s year are 
scarcely so import.'int in themselves as 
in the results to which tliey subsequently 
led. Before tlic clo.se of the year it 
became manifest tliat the western 
jxiwcrs conhl scarcely avoid intcrferlfis 
in the strut-'gle which had begun between 
Turkey ami Itussia; but the debates in the 
English iiarliainent were chielly concerned 
with subjects of less permanent interest 
than those of previous or subsequent 
sessions. The great controversy <r{ free 
tr.ide was ended ; and no movement of 
e<jual iinporiaiirc had as yet succeeded to it. 
The houses of parliament met on the lOlh 
of Februap', and were thenceforth occupied 
in discussing a numherof subjects, most of 
which were of temporary interest. The 
question of law reform was practically 
limited to a design for the consolidation of 
the statute law, and conversations took 
place on the persecution of the M.adiais 
family at Florence for attcmj'ts to prtisely- 
tisc Piouian ('ailioiirs to Protestantism. 
An effort made by Jlr. Disraeli to raise a 
controversy respecting the rehatlons of 
England with France was met by lord John 
Bussell with the reply that those relations 
were as frieiully as .Mr. Disraeli cculil \\i>h 
tliem to be. On the 22iid 4>f Eelruajy, Mr 
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aiiould rcsolvo itself into committee to 
consider the Act relating to the Uoman 
Cnihollc College of Maj-nooih in Ireland. 
The resolution was negatived; and when 
ill the hmtse of lords the s.inic pmpositinn 
was made !)>• lord Wlnrlielsca, an amend- 
mentby which lord Aberdeen proposed tlmt 
a commission should be Issued to cmulre 
into the govemniont and management of 
tJic Mayno4)th C4»llcgc, was adopted in Its 
stead. A more important debate folbovcd 
oti thcCjniadlan clergy reserves. According 
to the statement of M r. F. Peel, who propo.scd 
tlio bill, those reserves dated from tin* year 
1701, when the province was divided into 
two parts. It was tlicn provided that one 
seventh of tl»c value of waste lands disposed 
<*f l)y the crown should be reserved for the 
snpjMirt of the Protestant clergy. But in 
the time l>etwoen 1791 and 18-10 tlie clergy 
of the cstalilislictl eburrhes of England and 
Srotliiml had received the largest p4)riion of 
llie proiUs arising from the sale of these 
lands, luul great discontent had thus been 
rniiscd In the colcmy. The object «)f the 
hill, ns descrll»ed l)y Mr. Peel, w.as to enable 
the legislature of Cainula to alter the exist¬ 
ing arrangenicnt. If it thought lit so to do. 
Tlie |)oint t*» he dctcrtnlned was whether it 
was an hiiperlat or a local question. Sir 
.lolin Ihiklngton, maintaining the former 
j>o8ltlon, protested against the secular¬ 
isation of the lands by which tlie Protestant 
missions were supported, and the Injury 
which would thus lie mulcted on the churdi 
of England. On the other siiic, sir W. 
Molesworth Insisted that tlie Canadian le¬ 
gislature should have full power to deal with 
the reserves as it might think best; and 
Mr. tJladslonc fnrllicr maintained that the 
alteration effected In 18-10 made it, in coti- 
slstciiey,necessary to leave to the Canadian 
parliament the power of making any other 
changes. On the lUh of April, which was 
iipiHiInted for the third rending of the hill, 
Mr.M'alpole proposed tliat It should he read 
that day six montlis, on tlic ground that Its 
enactment would he fi>lluwed in (^an!ld^l by 
the esiahli.diment of the voluntary system 
nii'l the outiire.ak of rellghm.s strife. Jlr. 
Peel III reply stated that the lilll protected 
the Interests of all existing Incumbents, 
ami Plmplv left to tlic Canadian legislature 
the j>«iwer of man.aging llsowii local affairs. 
Lord .lohn lUis.sell, while hoping that llic 
existing nrr-augi'ineiits might not lie dls- 
turhed.did not liesliate to assort tlial If the 
people of Canada preferred tlie voluntary 
sy.stein to i liurcli cstaljllshiiicnts, they mu.st 
fnllow their own will. The hill was tlien 
passed In the coinnions by a majority of 80. 
In the house of lords, the duke of Newcastle 
urged that the lie.<t way to preserve the 
existing arrangement was t«> trust the 
eolonlsta outright. Tlic lilsinip of Exeter 
proposed theniotion which Mr. Walj.ole h.ad 
brought forward In the house of commons; 
and lord Derliy suggested a compromise by 

w hich, while the Canadian legislature should 

have more power than was accorded to it hy 
the ActonA-l 0 .nllthcnpprojirlatinn.sfor(hc 
Church of England or Scotland should he 
maimnliicd Invlol.ite and for ever. To this 


in the committee of the house,on the 2.’)th of 
April, the duke of Newcastle replied that, 
ns affecting the principle of the hill, it 
should have been brought forward on the 
motion for the second reading, and said 
that lord Derby had himself given a pre¬ 
cedent for what was now proposed by 
abolishing ten Irish bishoprics, while be 
saved the rights of the then existing 
lilshojis. The bishop of Oxford drew a 
distinction between church t»roperty in 
England as gninted to specific imrishcs, 
Willie the reserves were granted by parlia¬ 
ment to he adminislerod for the whole 
Canadian province. He urged, tliercfore, 
that the Canadians should he loft to deal 
with tlie matter as they might think iicst; 
and the hill was read for the third time on 
the 28lh of April. The subject of Jewish 
disabilities was discussed In the liouse of 
commons when, on the Wth of February, 
lord John Unssell proposed that the Jews 
should he admitted to the same rights and 
privileges ns the Dissenters and Roman 
Catholics ; hut tlic hill, although passed in 
the commons, was lost In the house of 
lords by a division of IW to ll.i. On the 
4th of April, lord John Russell, in explain¬ 
ing the views of tlie government with re¬ 
gard to public cduciitlon, expressed his dis¬ 
approval of the voluntary and secular sys¬ 
tems alike. He denied th.at the state, which 
assumed the power to punish for crimes, 
should leave educ.ition, which should In¬ 
struct men in the rules of morality .and 
law, entirely to voluntary effort. The sys¬ 
tem of exclusive secular Instruction was 
condcnincd by the need <»f teaching the 
jxior how to regulate their conduct in life ; 
and with merely secular teaching, it was 
impossililc to do tills. Afterexpiaining his 
views wiili regard to the national del>t, Mr. 
fJladstone, on the 18th of April, made his 
nuanclal statement, in a speech of the 
greatest ability, extending over live hours. 
1 1 was distinguished especially by a masterly 
analysis of tlie tncomo-iax, which preceded 
ins proposal for its extension, as well as for 
remissions of taxation. Having showni that 
the enormous accuimilailon of debt pre¬ 
vious to 1798 would not have occurred, had 
the resolution to submit to the Income- 
tax been adopted earlier, ho asserted that 
tho income-tax, as applied to a time of 
war, miglit enable the country to defy the 
world. But this lax had produced results 
not less wonderful, in assisting our Indus¬ 
trious tolls In lime of peace, and effecting 
the reform of onr fiscal and commercia] 
system. Then, showing tliat the system of 
exemption was one which could not he 
minutely c.arrlcd out, he proposed that the 
tax should he extended to Ireland, tliat 
incomes between 1001 . and l.^OL should pay 
fill, in the pound during the whole c-on- 
tiniiancc of the tax. while Incomes above 
should pay 7d. for 2 years from April 
I8:i.a, Oil. for 2 years more from April 1885, 
and fifl. for .8 years from April IS-W, time 
leaving the lax to expire in April I860- 
In the way of rcmis5l<*n he proposed to 
abolish tho duly on soap, to reduce the 
duty on life assurance, rearrangement of 
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the svstcm of ^issesscd taxes, witli a rccliic- 
tion of the duty on tea and other articles 
of food. A-e, The statement was rccc ved 
with Rcneml satisfaction, and the debate 
on the propositions rcsi>ectintf the Ineoin^ 
XHX bofffln on tlio 25lli of A[*ril. Sir h. I>. 
Lvttou proposed ah aincndiiicnt wlilcli af- 
nfmed that the oontimianre of the Income- 
tax and Its extension to classes who haa 
hitherto hceti exempt from its opcrattoii, 
wa»! nllke unjust and impolitic. This 
amendment was supi'ortcd by Mr. Disraeli, 
on the Kound that tlic budj/et added to 
the hnrdeus on land, while it ligliicnod 
tlio^e which i*rossod on particular classes. 
Such privileged classes were always a 
source of the greatest dangers to a nation, 
and lie could see no dilTerence heiwcen a 
privileged noble and a privileged tobacco¬ 
nist In ropiv, lord John Unssell pointed 
out the inconsistency of Mr. Disraeli in 
supporting an amendment wliich left, llic 
burdens on land jnst wberc ibey were 
end lowered llio rate of tax in favour of 
trades and ]>rofe.ssloiis. The loss of this 
anieiidmeiit placed the Imdgot in safety : 
and an attempt to leave Ireland exempt 
from the tax was c<nially nnsuccessful. 
There were no special feataires in the de¬ 
bates of the house of lords on the subject, 
and the bill was Ihially p.a.ssod on lbc2:th 
of June. Hut altliougli successful in ilie 
main principle.'* of tlie budget, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone was defeated in some points of detail; 
and in place of bis motion to reduce the 
duty on ndverli.<emoiiis to r../., a resolution 
was carried wbich siii»slittited a olpber 
mr 01 in place of this sum : and the Speaker 
decided that there was nothing informal in 
the proceeding. Among the n-maining 
subjects uhleh occupied the attention of 
tlic liouse during this session was the con¬ 
dition of conventual cstahlisliment-, (lie 
fluosllonsof cliurch rate, law reform and 
charitable trusts, and tr:iiisi>ort:ition of 
criminals. In tlic first of tlicsoan ineffec¬ 
tual attemi't was made to introduce a bin 
bv which porsi'iis in conventual liousi's 
might regain tlieirlilierty when theysliould 
desire to do so. On the subject of church 
rates, Dr. riiillimore opened u|> a controver- 
sy.whii'h wasafterward-i toass\imemore for- 
nildalile proportions. His proposal was for 
a bill to alter and atueml the existing la'v, 
while sir W. ('lay proposed an amendment 
for the aholiilon of the rates. The hou<e, 
however, after a long debate, rejected Ixuh 
tlio amendment and the original motion, 
in the province of law reform, the house 
of lords passed a bill, bronglit forward by 
the lord-chancellnr, for the registration of 
assurances; but it was subsequently wiib- 
dra^vTi in thehiiuseof commims. The cliari- 
table tnists lull was more successful. The 
lord-chancellor, In explaining tlieditfercnce 
between this hill aud tliat whicli had been 
Introduced In 1S3!, said that tlie board of 
sui>erinton(lencc would be a branch of the 
goveniment, and that its powers would ex¬ 
tend to all the rliaritics in the kingdom, 
and to the sniirti<ining of dilfen-nt ai>plica- 
tionsof their funds, in ca'^es where it was 
found iniiiossiblo to ai'ply tbem to tbe 
original object, or where the object ilid imi 


carry ottt the Intentions of the founder, or 
when, of several clnirltics, ilie funds taken 
separately failed to accompllsli their j'ur- 
pose, but wlicn an aiiialgamation would 
enable them to do so. The bill was re.ad 
fur the last time in the house of commons 
<111 the 8th of August, aud soon afterwards 
became law. 

It liad now become clear that some.alicra- 
tfnn mu.st be made in the matter of trans¬ 
portation. With tlie exception of Wesicru 
Australia the colonies showed a strong 
rei»tignancc to (he furtbcT reception of 
convicts. Still on the loth of May, lord 
Grev jwoposed an a<ldress to the crown 
urging tliat the existing system .'should be 
continued tintil (he new airangeinonts 
should he laiil before parliament and care¬ 
fully considered ; and be urged that the 
nhaudonmciiiof transportaf i<m would throw 
large bodies of criminals on this ooiiiitry 
who would uUiiu.itt'ly heroine a class as 
formidable as the formats of Fraiice. I.ord 
Aberdeen In liis reply quoted lord Grey 
against himself ns having admitted that 
this country had no right to force convicts 
on coloiii«‘s against the will of the latter, 
ami maintained that the for<:ats of Fiance 
wore formidable only bcc'au^e they were 
not •liseiplinod. The duke of Newcastle 
urged tliat tlie daiigi'rs apprelu'iided from 
a discoiifiiiuaiicc of the obi system were 
greatly exaggerated. The whole number of 
roiivlcts tratis)ior(ed in 18o7 ili<l not exceed 
2,0(XI. I.onl Grey’s mot ion was lost. A bill 
for altering tbe punisbiiient of transporta- 
ti<in w.as iiitro<lnced into the liouse of lords; 
and Die loial eliancellor |>roposed that the 
nuiiishiiient should be n'served for those 
who liad been seiitenci'd for I'crimls of four¬ 
teen years and iii>war<H, while for oilier eri- 
niiiials the sentence should he cotiminted 
fi'T a I'rojiortionate term of coiiviet l.ahoiir 
at home. Lord Brougham regretli’d that 
I ran sport a I ion slum Id be gi veil up : Dm,' duke 
of Newca-tle replied that its abainlonment 
was absolutely iiecess.iry, and the only 
qiu'stion was to determine xvliat was b(*st 
uiubr existing circum-taiices. When Die 
lull, having I'asscd Die lonls, was iiit roduced 
into the commons, lord Balinerston explain¬ 
ed that criminals sentenec'd to transjiori.a- 
tion should, after a certain term of impri¬ 
sonment, be set at liiicrty with conditional 
tickets of leave, revocable on misconduct 
by Die sceretnrj' of state. Mr. "Walpole 
n(lde<l that, wliilc traiis]>ortatinn cost Dio 
oouiitryalxmt •‘'ii»,tiii(iL a year, the works at 
PorDatiil pai<l tbenisclves, besides produc¬ 
ing a sjilendid harbour, and tlirougli Die 
past year Die earnings of the convicts had 
exccedcit the expenses <if Die ostahlish- 
ineiit. T)io hill was road for Die Diird time 
on Dio LJDi of .\iigust, and passed after a 
sli'jlit discussion on the merits t)f tlie 
tirkot-of-leave system. 

The charter of the Fast India Conii>any 
had been renewed in for twenty years. 
It now became n<'ees<ary to renew it or to 
alter it. Sir Charles Wood, in iiitrodnoing 
the ministerial 111 ensure, said that the chief 
subjects of complaint in native petitions 
from Imlia were the maladministration of 
justice, the want of public works, and the 
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tenure of land. In all of those .a marked 
Inipnivcmont had taken place. The natives 
placed implicit confidence in the upright¬ 
ness of the English judges, while the 
character of the native judges, wlio now 
decided a large number of causes, had risen 
greatly. In public works, large sums had 
been and would he expended on roads and 
railroads; and canalsandworks of irrigation 
had already added 14,000,000 acres to the 
productive soil of India. Of the three 
systems of land tenure at present existing 
he sliowedtliat none could be established 
ns a universal system. Tlie revenue of the 
country was greatly increased ; and the 
augmented c<>nsuini>t!on of tlie necessaries 
of life was the evidence of tlie linprovcd 
condition of the peasantrj’. Tlie value of 
Imports liad risen 140 per cent, in the course 
of fifteen years. Still the system of Indian 
government was not perfect, and some 
' cliangos in It appeared to be expedient and 
I necessary. It had been oiijccted that tlie 
1 home government of India was irre.«pon- 
I sible ;but lie maintained, tliat nslicndof the 
' board of control, lie was as responsible to 
parliament as the secretaries of state in 
their several dejiartments, and that tlie 
court of directors was neither a sham nor 
the cavtse of any unnecessary and liurtful 
delay. The measure which lie proposed left 
untouched the relations of the bf>ard of 
control and the court of directors, while It 
clmnged the constitution ami limited the 
patronage of the latter. The thirty members 
«if the court were to be reduced to eigh¬ 
teen, twelve of whom were to be elected 
In llic usual way. Die rest being nominated 
by the crown from Imllan servants wlio 
had been ten years in the service of the 
crown or com|>any. One third of this nnm* 
ber was to go out every second year, but to 
be foriliwltli re-eliglblc ; and the system so 
introdnecd was to eontiniio until parlia¬ 
ment slunihl «letcM*mine on clianging it. All 
civil uml Hcicniilic appoiiilmonts were to 
be tlirown open to public competition; atid 
merit alonewas to be tlic testof Hailoybury : 
ami Addiscombo. On the renewal of the 
debate on tho OUi of Juno, Mr. I’hilhinore 
atlaekeil tho government measure, and 
said tliat tlie actual condition of India 
Blood oiit in Klriklng contrast with the 
jiielnre lirnwn by Sir C. Wood. The civil 
ami criminal law was miserably ndniinis- 
tered, ami jndginentswcrcpassed without 
the acensc'lhcingcven lieanl. Thoproseiit 
BVsteni might best bo likeneci to tho ad¬ 
ministration of Verres in Sicily in the days 
of Cicero, and it was a Hl»cl to assert that 
the i>coi>lc of Iixlia were not nt to liold 
ofileo in their native land. Sir James Hogg 
warmly defended the company, and urged 
the necessity of Immediate legislation, 
insisting that tho double government was 
the only way in which the administration 
of India could be purged of all political 
bias If the cotton trade of India was not 
Hoiirishlng, It must be put down especially 
to the want of railroads, to Mic want of 
foreign caidtal. rather than to the govern¬ 
ment! And Ro far was tlio elatemeiit of 
Mr riillllmore ns to the law courts from 
Icing a true one, that W per cent, of the 


causes heard were decided by natives ol 
lndi.a. On the 9tb of June, after some 
further discussion, leave was given to sir 
C. Wood to introduce the bill. T.ord Stanley 
immediately moved a resolution that fui> 
thcr delay was needed before the parlia¬ 
ment could be able to legislate with advan¬ 
tage for the permanent government of 
India. Delay was .a matter of compamiivcly 
little moment. There were no elements of 
insurrection in the country, and if there 
wore, there was no leader. Tlic continuance 
of the present system a little longer would 
awaken a higher sense of responsibility in 
tlie servants of tlic company, and give a 
stimulus to local reforms, b'o attempt, lie 
said, liad been made to justify the Indian 
government with respect to Die proportion 
of revenue expended on public works; and 
on the subject of education, especially, a 
rigorous enquiry wasiiidispensablc. When 
the debate was rosumed on the 24th of 
June, Mr. Huine urged that the court of 
directors should only he made more elbcicnt, 
and Jlr. Macaulay spoke of the bill as 
designed chielly to make room for greater 
improvements hereafter. A double govern¬ 
ment in some sense was acknowledged by 
all to be best suited for India, and It was 
beyond question tliat India must be govern¬ 
ed in India. He protested against allowing 
the governor-general to nominate the civil 
servants, as leading to the most monstrous 
jobbery, and maintained, in opposition to 
lord Elicnborough, that the most elHcient 
test was tliat of competition, and that 
notliing could be more uiijustand impolitic 
tlian to exclude tlic natives of India from a 
share in the government, or to discourage 
their study of Western learning. After a 
further adjouniment to the 27th of June, 
the debate was resumed, when Mr. Cohden 
denied that any double govoniinontexi.stcd. 
Except in patronage, the directors had no 
irresponsible power, and worca mcrescreen, 
concealing the real government, which ho 
was anxious at once to remove. India 
could be saved only by governing it ns the 
cohmies were governed, so that public 
opinion could reach it. He denied the ao- 
curacy of sir C. Wood’s llnnncial picture. 
The mere increase of revenue proved litDc, 

I if Die debt was increased along with it; 

' and this debt had increased with additions 
of territory, and the newly acquired pro 
Vinces were confessedly governed nt a loss. 
Sir J. Graham met Mr. Cobden’s charge of 
unnecessary wars by saying tliat war in 
that country ‘is not British policy, it is 
Indian necessity.’ Every governor-general 
went out with the most pacific intenlions, 
but found It impossible to adhere to tliem. 
On tlie suliject of debt he urged that while 
this had risen from 38 to 53 millions, the 
revenue had Increased from 18 to 29 
millions. The debate, after being again 
adjourned, was resumed on tl)c30tli of June, 
when Mr. Dismeli,criticising the bill,spoke 
of Die liome govermnent as being‘cum- 
brou.s, (llvhled, tardy and deficient in re 
sponsibillty.' and urged Die recall of lord 
Elleiiborough as proving that the directors 
were the real governors of India. It was 
Impossible to draw a line between EukIUI* 
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and Indian finance : twenty years later, wo 
must accept the Indian flei)t, wliatcver 
nilght be Us amount. Sir James Hogg, l*c 
said liad expressed liis un<jnaiilledai>pn)val 
oftlieexistingsystemaiid Us working; .and 
I be ought therefore to vote against his own 
bill for changing what was so perfect. I.ord 
Joint Uusseli insiRtedtliat under present cir- 
cumstaticesdehiy wa.s dangerous and liurt- 
ful; on ilic division of tlte liouse the amend- 
ineiit was h>st, and tlic hill read a second 
time. As It p.assed tlirough coimitittce, 
much discussion arose on many of its 
clauses; but wlien tijc I'ill wtis re.Ttl as 
amended on the :'8th of July, sir John 
rakingtoii introdticed an important dis- 
cus.sioii I'V proposing to forbid the niami- 
facture of salt by tlie Hast India (’omi)aiiy 
after the 1st of May, UCiU. and to declare Us 
manufacture and sale from tliat date to lie 
nUsoluteiv free. The motion was opposed 
by sir C. Wood, lord Joliii Uiissell, and 
others, but It w.as finally carried against 
tlie government liy a majority of 117 to lu7. 
Tlio 1)111 itself W!is passed in the house of 
commons; and in the lords, tifier some 
strong arguments against it from h)rd 
Elienborough, sir J. Pakiiigtoirs cl.aiise re¬ 
lating to tl)C monopoly of salt was struck 
out. and the bill so amended w.as .approved, 
and soon afterwards became law. 

Hut tliesut'ject which more than all others 
at this time engrossed the attention both 
of tlie parliament and the nation was tlie 
dlsimto between tlie Uussian government, 
for tlie origin of which tlie reader Is referred 
to the History of ilie Ottoman Empire. In 
Ajiril lord Clarendon had stated that the 
govonimeiit relied partly on the words <if 
the emperor of lUissia, ami that the sultan 
of Turkey had noiliing to fear, if, gtiided 
tiy ordinary prudence, he would adopt a 
more humane policy towards his Clirlstl.an 
sulijoets. On thelirtli (»£ May lonl Malmes¬ 
bury said ihatthepromisesof lord Claretuhin 
liad not been borne out liy subsequent 
events. Witli any disputes whirii were 
coiillnod to the holy places, England would 
have no pcrs<mal concern; but prince 
.MenscliikofT liad further insisted that the 
sultan should concede certain privileges to 
his Christian subj«*cts, and accejit Uussia as 
a guar.aiitee for Hie personal security of 
those privileges: or, in otherwi'nls, tliat tlic 
czar should become the actual ruler of a 
great portion of tlie subjects of tlie suUau. 
Lord Clarendon, In reply, stated Hiat no 
Jeeisive information could liegiven liecause 
none had been received, but tliat tlie policy 
of the government had undergone no 
cliange, and they were acting in perfect 
concert or. this question with the govern¬ 
ment of France On the 14th of June, the 
czar announced his Intention of occupying 
the Danublan principalities; on the 2 rid 
and 3rd of July his troops crossed tlie 
Truth, and occupied the Turklsli provinces 
of Wallachia and Moldavia. But on tlie 
nth of July, In answer to a f|iiostioii from 
lord Malmesbury, lord Aberdeen replied 
that no information had been received of 
theoccupation of Bosnia by Uussian troops. 
At this time a circular dcsi>atch from count 
Sc.ssclrode to the diplomatic ugeiii.s of the 


' Uussian court was puhlislied In the news 
. p.npcrs, and Its aiulicnilcity was admitted 
iiy turd John llussen. It stated Hiat the 
ciiipcror would not witliilraw from Hit 
princi]ialities until the sultan had given 
him full satisfaction, and until the French 
and English tleets had retired from tliose 
j'orts of the Turkish empire wlilch they 
, then ncciipietl. Mueli controversy arose 
on the iiiter]>retatiiii) of thisdospatcii. But 
, ill August lioj)esofasalisfart(>rya(ljnstmenl 
' wore again roused by lord Ctarcndoii's 
statement Hiat Hie negotiations Hicn pend¬ 
ing had assumed a favourable charac¬ 
ter. and that Austria, France, and England 
I Were acting together to rlieck designs 
' wliich were likely to upset flic balance of 
i power. Still, much dis.>aiisfa('Hon was felt 
' aiidexprosscdtliroughout Hiccountryat tlic 
reserve of Hie governineiit in siieakingof 
their proceedings with reference to iliif 
quarrel; and an important discussion took 
place on the subject in theliouscof commons 
on the lOtli of August, when lord John 
Uusscll cx|ilained Hie state of tlic nego¬ 
tiations at tlie time; .and said that tiio 
evacuation of the principalities would lie 
made an indi.-pensabic condition for the 
satisfactory settlement of Hie question. A 
long debatefollowed.iii the course »)f which 
Mr. Cobdon, admitting tliat tliere was a 
feeling of uneasiness in tills country re¬ 
specting Turkey, said tliat there was also 
a growing conviction tliat the integrity of 
the Turkish empire as a maxim of jioliry 
wasnownoHiIngmorotlian an empty plirasc; 
Hiat Hie Turks were intruders in Europe, 
ruling over a populat ion of Cliristiaiis wlio 
stood to them in Hie proportion of tliroe to 
one. He denied that it was in Hie interest 
of England to maintain Turkey, a»id hold 
that the government liad done wisely in 
rosistingtiicdemand forwar. Lord Taliner- 
ston, denying all Mr. Cobdeii’s statements, 
said Hiat he had forgotten hi.s own {)rin<'i- 
pies of free trade, whicli sliould have led 
iiim to i*refcr the liberal commercial policy 
of Turkey to Hie eminently restrictive and 
proliibitory policy of Hiissia. Turkey, again, 
.so far from liaviiig fallen back, had im¬ 
proved more tlian any other country in its 
social and moral relations, and in religious 
tolerance. Many other countries, to all 
appearance, were in a much more critlc.al 
coiulitloii Internally tlian Turkey; and if 
France and England would unite in de¬ 
claring Hi.at its integrity should be pre¬ 
served, Hieir decision would be respected. 

The state of affairs generally demanded 
active preparation; and the naval coast 
volunteers’ hill was accordingly introduced 
in tlio house of commons, for the csia- 
blishment of a inval militia; and it was 
thought that by its means an additional 
force of 18,000 or 20,000 men could lie easily 
provided among Hie seamen enijiloyed in 
Hie coasting service, and others Mho liad 
experience In sea life and mduIiI not object 
to be trained during a .sliort time in each 
year to the pnicticc of groat guns. In 
addition to this bill, two other me.asures of 
great importance M ere passed in tbepiloingc 
and mercantile marine bills. Ttiusthe i>aj- 
iiamciiCary se^sioll closed M ith an imminenl 
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pmspert of war, after a peace which dated 
from the battle of Waterloo, nearly forty 
years before, ^’()r was the Intenml con¬ 
dition of the country by any means so 
encnumBlng as It had been a twelvemonth 
jirevlonsly. A bad harvest here, and In all 
other cnrn-Browlnpcountrlesof Europe, had 
lK*en accompanied by prolonsod strikes in 
the inamifarturitiB districts for an increase 
of waces at a time when the contraction 
of trade rendered any such scheme iin- 
jirartlcablo. On the 10th of December It 
was aiinouncc<l that lord Palmerston liad 
resi«iK'(l Ills ofllcc of home secretary; In a 
few days the resignation, which had never 


ttons with Russia. Lord Aberdeen, In do 
fending himself, insisted that instead ol 
being ‘ the instrument and tool of Russia,' 
he had taken a more active part than any 
one else against the Russian government, 
and that a menacing tone to Russia in 1853 
would have brought abovit an immediate 
attack on Constantinople at a time when 
the Turks wore altogctlier unable to reslsl 
It. At the same time lie took tlie opportu¬ 
nity of defending prince Albert agaimst the 
charges of undue interference In domestic 
and foreign politics. Having said tliat it 
was a matter for regret wlicncver the prince 
was not present in the council, he repelled 


tieon acceptoil, was witlMlniwu; but although still more hullgnanlly the charge that he 
it was impiilcd to a difference of opinion Interfered unduly with the army and ilic 
on tho c.astcrn »|m*.si!oii, no cxplauailon borseguards. It bad been the earnest wish 
was offerod in parliament of a step which, of tho duke of Wellington that prince Alhort 
If persisted In, would have endangered the should succeed him in the command of the 
stability of the cabinet. army; but, from motives of strict duty, the 

In the* enurse of this year the Caffre war offers repeatedly tnadc to him were without 
In southern Afric.a was bronglit ton con- hesitation and i>ositively declined, 
elusion by ecneral ('atlicnrt, wlio had sue- Theprospcctofwarmay bavedimlnished 
coeded sir Harry Smith ns governor of the the chances of success for tlie government 
colonyandcoimnaiuler-in-cliiefofilietrooi»3 reform bill. It certainly diverted from it 
at llie Cape. Pence was brought about by in a great degree the attention of the public, 
the cxlianstlon of .‘t.'mdilli and ills snbordi-1 It was urged that at sucli a time the ititro- 
iiatc chiefs; and the result was tliat the ductinn of such a measure was highly Im- 
(Jalka tribe was compelled to retire 2 imi prudent, while a change of ministry or a 
niilo.s to the nnrlii of its former frontier, dissolution of parliament would be most 
and the Kcl and Orange rivers became tlic hlangerons. Rut lord Aberdeen, denying 
liinindaries of Rritisli Caffraria to tlie north tliat the nation w.asalrc.ady atwnr, said that 
and east. The chiefs begged earnestly for the prospect of war must not be albwed to 
perinl.sslon to retain possession of Hie I interfere with the fulflimciit of pledges 
Ainatnlas : but the governor gave them no given to the country, an«l that the govcni- 
Iiopeof returning to a country where their incut was distinctly pledged to a measure 
constant plots showi'd tliat they could not of reform. Accordinttly on the l.^th n< 
he trusted siuaiii. The only other event February, lord .Tobn Russell proiiosed the 
of importanco in flic colony was the pro- new me.asuro by wliieh lie designed to 
miilgation on the 1st of .lulv of the consli- remedy three main defects of the Reform 
tution fortliecolonyofCapeTown. Act. First, there were some boroughs 

Tliewarwitb Rurmalihadpractlcallycome which bad iiotcnougli electors to justify 
to an end In Ik.VJ, willi the fall of Promcand ibelr sending a mein her to parliaineiit. A 
I lie annexation of tlic province of Peeu. second defect lay In the manner in which 
Tlie nperailoiH of this vear were direeb-d the counties were divided; and this he i*ro- 
iieiOnst tlie unrandiiig rliief, Hca Toon, posed to remedy hy the di.‘‘tnbntM)n of Hie 
wlm lliially escaped from Ills stronghold, si.xty-two seats gained by the disfnmchise- 
with only .too of his followers. The king of nientof the small boroughs, nr l>y rediictlon 
Ava refused to sign any formaltreaty of iu the iimnbcr of members returned by 
peace : Init llie governor-general eonsented 1 ibcin. Tliirdly, in place of the uniform 101. 
to ri gard all host Hit ie- as at an end as long | l.unmgh francliise, be proposed to mak^ 

as I 

uinlisi .. . 1 ., 

prisoiiera detained at Ava were released. I among oHiers, 


he Rritisli po-session of IVgii wa.s left several new franchises common to counties 
Isimted. At the j-aiite Ume all Rritlsh and towns, by wliicli votes would be given, 
.noiiera detained at Ava were released, among oliiers, to those who had 
and tiio river Irrawaildy was declared free salaries of lOOl. a jear, or paid 4Ci.s. a jc.ir 
for ail purposes of trade to the people of to income or assessed 

...1 dnatesal any university in tlie bmfed King- 


lioth countries. 

The year IKM began with the prospect of 
alimist Immediate war. The m.assaerc at 
Rhioi>e (Nov. ]H.'.;;i .ami tlie entnnee of tlie 
allied fleets into tlie Raitle, left but a faint 
hoiic that peace would lie prescrve<l. Rut 
although a time of comparative dearth had 
depressed the ira*le of tills country, the 
f.irmors were generally satisfied with the 
elate of prices, while ilie revenue, after the 
recent remission of taxation, continued 
wUlHfactory. Parliament wasopened i>y the 
fiiieen In person ‘in thcSOtli of Jaiuiary. In 
rhe ilebate on the address In answer to the 
royal sixH'ch, much comment was made on 
tliC MC<Tuf ^nd iny^^^***^****^ in wlilcJi 

tho government liadconcluded the negoli.i- 


d'*m. He proposed 



interests The second re.iding of the bill 
was Itxed f*ir the ISib of March ; but in the 
nie.anwliilc strong efforts were made to 
have tlic measure witbdr.iwn on account 
of the Impending w.ar. On theSrd of March 
ihe government postponed the reading to 
the 2rth ‘)f April: and ntially on the lith of 
April, lord John Russell animuiiced the 
withdrawal of the measure. Mainfainmg 
that tlie government were houml todo thotr 
utmost to carry it into effect, he said that 
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tiiey were »iot prorarecl to clccMno tlie re- 
fpnnsihjlltj- which belonged to tlte war by 
pressing a measure on the success of wliich 
It might be necessary to stake the exist¬ 
ence of the ministry. Tims, with the ex¬ 
pressed detennination of l)rine[rig it for¬ 
ward again at abetter oppnrtnnity, ended 
the second attempt of lord John Itussell to 
carry a new reform bill. 

A litll to amend tlic law of bribery passed 
both houses In February, arid was followed 
by the Introduction of five separate l)ills by 
the attorney-general, for the prevenUt)n of 
bribery and corrui'tion In the city of ('a«j- 
terbnry, arid ilie in>rougl>s of Cambridge, 
narnst’aplc, I\lng?ton-u[»on-l[ull, and Mal- 
di>n. These, however, were withdrawn on 
tlie 2lUh of May, wlien a debate took place 
in which Mr. Disraeli taunted lord John 
llussell with retainijjg tiflicc after several 
of his measures had been successively 
defc.'ilcd,and with sonic bnterne«sassailed 
thci'osition of tlie governmeiJt, for which 
Mr. (iladstonc jilcaded that it wasaltogether 
excei>iional, ami apjicaled to the measures 
of the last session. 

Kfirly in February, lord Jolin Russell had 
liroughi forwai-d a bill l>y wliicli, in place 
of ilieoatlis of allegiance, sui>romacy, and 
ai'jiiratioii, one single oath should be sub¬ 
stituted as sitnplo and intelligible as jios- 
sll)lc. The measure was pi-acfically a l>ill 
for the admission of Jews to tlie power of 
sitting in jiarliament. The oatli of alio- j 
glance was as binding now as ever; those [ 
of supremacy and abjuration apjilied to 
dangers Miiieh bad long sinee ceased : and 
llie declaration reiinired of Roniaiit'aibolic 
memliers oiielit no longer to be insisted mi, 
while the words ‘on the true faith »>f a 
Christian'had been inserted not to exchnle 
.lews but In liind Roman Catholics, and 
especially Jesuits, to the snbstanre of the 
oath. It was, therefore, niijust to disable 
any class of subjects by the usual operations 
of law. IVlien tlie second reading was 
moved on tJie 2.>tli of May. sir F. Thesiger 
nio\ed Its i>os(ponemeiit for six niouiiis, 
urging that, like Nero, lor<l John Russell 
iiad given tlie protestant safeguards of tlie 
country one nock in order to strike them 
all olf at a single blow, in rejily Mr. (dad- 
stone insisted lliat tlic positive supremacy 
of the crown, in the oatli of.|iieen Elizal>eili, 
had been altered, in the reign of William 
and .Mary, toaiiegativcdeelaratioii denying 
the rights and encroaehmeiits of thepoju*. 
At the I'resent time the positive supn*- 
inacy was denied, not by Roman catholics 
only, hut by I'nitesiaiit dissenters ami 
Scotch Presbyterians. He insisted furtber 
that the strengili of this country and the 
rights of the crown lay not in oaths and 
declarations, but in the attachment of the 
people,and that lordJolm Russell h.ad done 
well in hatnlhig over to the executioner a 
bundle of useless oaths whicli might he 
pitfalls to the scrupulous, hut would iiever 
lie regarded l»y those who wished to evade 
them. M r. Disraeli remarked that the Jews 
could wait, .and asked why their cause had 
been prejiidicetl by niiximr it up with Hie 
gravest political iiroblems' On a division 
the bill was thrown out by a mnjoriiy of 


4 against the government, the numbers 
being 2 .M against 2.47. 

During this session a bill was passed for 
the amendment of the common law, al- 
cliouirh lord Lyndhurst bad inefleetunlly 
urged the Importance of a measure for the 
consolidation of the statutes in general. Dy 
anuther bill the navigation laws passed 
since the repeal of theNavigation Act were 
consolidated, and the coasting trade thrown 
open to foreign vessels. On the 24th of 
February the army and navy estimates were 
lirojiosed by Mr. Sidney Herbert and sir.!. 
(Jrabam respectively. For the former, the 
Incro.ise of cost was about 270,oon/., for ibe 
latter, l,2o2,l.>.i/. On the mb of .March the 
rliancellor of the cxrhe<)nor brought for¬ 
ward the hinlgrt.aud said that the revenue 
aeiHially received for tlie year slniwed an 
Improvement or excess over the estimates 
of l.aTi.ooo/. As for the cstinmte for the 
war in the East, it was iiniiossible to sa^ 
that It would sulllce for the wants of the 
whole year; .and the measure which he 
pniposod was to vote for extraordinary 
military e.xpcndlture a sum of l,2.')n,0(X)f. 
Hence there was a dellciency of nearly 
thn-e nilllions to be providcal for, and even 
this was not the whole c^isi of tin; war; but 
while he hoped that this sum might be 
raised without returtiiiig to the higlier 
duties on various nrtielos which had re¬ 
cently been dlmini.-^hed, he urged strongly 
I that it should not be raised by resorting to 
a loan, and so throwing tlie burden on jms- 
. tority. Such a roiic.-e was not re<iuiro(l by 
the necessities of the country, and was 
therefore in>t worthy of its adoption. No 
country had played .«o much as England at 
this <langerous game of mortgaging the 
industry of future generations. It was 
right that those who make war should he 
prei'arcd to make (he saeritb-es needed to 
carry it on ; tin; nci es>ity for so doing was 
a most useful cheek on mere lust of con- 
<liiest, and would lead men to make w;ir 
with the wish of realising ihe earliest pro¬ 
spects of an hnnourahle pi'aee. The mi-,ins 
of raising the sum rcijuired were mnueroiis. 

'I he income-tax had been .*-liowii lo Ijc caiia 
bic of produeing immense results, and ho 
I>ropnse«l now to raise it by one half, levying 
the whole addition for aiul in resjieet of 
the Ibst moiety I'f the year, or, in other 
words, to double tlic tax for the half-year. 
This would not only meet the estimated 
expenditure, hut leave a suri>lus of 4i!7,ooo/. 
Oil the 20 tli of March, the resolution to 
this elfeet was passed in committee with¬ 
out di.'cussioii or division : but when tlio 
report wn« brought up on the following 
day, sir H. Willoiicliby proiosed to omit 
tlie last rlau«c, and so to spread the addi¬ 
tional assessiiieiii over the whole year. Mr. 
Disraeli, while denouncing the war as one 
of coalition, and severely censuring Mr. 
(JIadstone for allowing the exoheciuor ha- 
lances to fall from .-ibmit nine to four m 
live millions, still refused, b.\ su]‘porting the 
amendment, to add at sueli a time to the 
diniculties of the g-o-ermueiit. The same 
•arguniems were repeated liy sir .1. Pak- 
imrioti, <ui the ."oih of March, when the 
bill was read for the third lime and passed. 
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The stninp daties bill was subsequently 
passed with little alteration, white a sepa¬ 
rate set of resolutions, atnong other pro¬ 
visions, authorised the treasury to Issue 
exchequer bonds to he paid off at par In 
May 1858,for asum notcxccedlng2,000,000/. 
The same issue (and with the same result), 
regarding the llnancial schemes of the 
thancellor of the ojtchequer, was raised In 
the debates on the malt lax; and the re¬ 
mainder of the budget was c:irrlcd \vith but 
little discussion. 

On the 17tli of March lord John Russell 
introduced tlie government bill for reform¬ 
ing the university of Oxford, of which the 
chief features were a change in the govern¬ 
ing body in the university, the extension 
of the university Itself, the combination of 
the tutorial and professorial systems, .and 
a more oi>cn competition for endowments 
which liatl been hitherto much restricted or 
eoiiflned to founders' kin. The question of 
the admission of dissenters to the univer¬ 
sities be reserved for separate considoralloii, 
while he expressed his belief that the pur¬ 
pose <if a university was not wholly fulfilled, 
as long as a large class of persons were hin¬ 
dered from entering it at all. On the socoiul 
reading mucli discussion rose on an amend¬ 
ment to refer It to a select cominiltce, 
which was negatived by 172 against 90. 
When the rojKirt was bro\igl>t up on tlie22nd 
of Juno, Mr. Iloywcaid moved the insertioii 
of a clause which abolished at matriculation 
all declarations or oaths except tbatofalk** 
glance, and so left It o|>en to dissenters to 
become members of the tuilvcrslty as at 
Cambridge. Mr. Sidney Herbert thojigbt 
that tiic insertion of such a clause would lie 
liiipolltir.as. If f<jrccd upon the tnilvorsify, 
this part (iHlie measure would probably be 
defeated Indirectly. If, however, the uni¬ 
versity should refuse l4) act voluntarily In 
this direction, then a measure on the sul>- 
ject might bo introduced into p.irliament. 
Tho motion was, however, carried, and Mr. 
Hey wood Immediately proposed another 
clause by which only the oatli «>f .allegi.incc 
wcuild ho required from any one «ui taking 
a degree. On this motion, lord John Rus¬ 
sell .«ald that after the vote just given he 
would not take adivision : bntMr. Walpole 
Insisted upon it, sjiylng that the last motion 
gave to dls.senters the right of admission, 
while this would make them part of the 
governing body In tiio university. The 
clause was negatived by 208 against 190, but 
on the third ro:Mllng of Mio hill in June, 
It was carried in a modified form. After 
some amendments In thehnu.5c of lords, It 
was finally passed on the 27tli of July. On 
tho 12th of August parliament was proro¬ 
gued. During the session some changes 
had taken place lu the cahluct; lord John 
Russell had been placed In a definite ofilrc 
as lord president of the council; and as the 
discharge of the duties of war minister 
hod been found Incompatible with tlutse of 
the secretary of the colonics, afourlh secre¬ 
taryship—for war—was created, and confer¬ 
red on the duke of Newcastle. I’.nrilamcnt 
reasBciubIcd on tho 12th of Decernl)cr. when 
debate* took |)luec In both houses on the 
conduct of the ministry and the uiau.agc- 


nicnt of the war. Lord Derby asserted that 
the ministers had been too late In all their 
incasures,and that the number of troops sent 
out was quite insufflclcnt to settle the great 
question of Russian supremacy. Tbe duke 
of Newcastle, In repelling the charges of lord 
Derby, said tlint great good had been done In 
the Baltic campaign by the destruction ol 
Romarsund, which in a little while would 
have become a fortress farmoreformldahle 
than those of Cronstadt or Sweaborg, and 
luive made the gulf of Bothnia a Russian 
lake. In the house of commons, Mr. Disraeli 
charged tho government with having In¬ 
vaded Russia with 2,500 men, and made no 
provision for their sup|)ort,nnd urged strong 
doubts ns to tbc siiicerllyand well meaning 
of Austria, which were combated by lord 
John Russell. On the 15th of December the 
thanks of both Itouscs were unanimously 
voted to the officers and men of tlic army 
in tlic East, and to the French generals who 
liad coopcn>tcd with them. Thcbillforthe 
eulistmentof foreigners roused a good deal 
of opposition. Lord Ellenborough protested 
against the drillitig and training In this 
country of a number of foreigners who 
were to he substituted for an equal numl)er 
of militiamen scut abroad, and against 
whom, if employed against an English mob, 
the nation would rise up In arms. Lord 
Aberdeen denied that they were to be used 
as substitutes for mlUtiaiiien or to be em¬ 
ployed in this country. Subsequently, the 
duke of Newcastle consented to reduce the 
numbers to be enlisted from 15,000 to 10,000. 
In the house of commons, lord John Rus¬ 
sell stated that having recommended this, 
lu ronf<»rmity with many precedents, as one 
of the means of carrying on the war, tnlnis- 
ters could iit>t attempt to conduct it. If the 
bin were rejected; and lord Palmerston urged 
further, that with our voluiitarj’ sy.stein, 
every augmentation of the army was a slow 
and gnadual process, while the enemy with 
whom we had to contend had an almost un¬ 
limited supply of men. The debate on the 
third reading xvas concluded by Mr. Bright, 
who said tiiat In supporting the Porte 
against Russia we were fighting for a hope¬ 
less cause and a worthless ally. The bill 
w.as carried by a majority of :i8, and the 
parliament adjourned on the 23rd of De¬ 
cember. . , ^ 

Tlie summer of this year was marked by 
.a return of tho cholera; but the total 
number of deaths, 26,722, fell short of the 
deatlis from cholera In 1849 by one half. 
It raged more fiercely lu towns than In 
tlic country, and cau.sed great havoc along 
the valley of the Thames, especially at 
Oxford, where the deaths rose from 159 to 
283. In Scotland its ravages were most 
felt at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Paisley, and 
Montrose. On the continent U was siiU 
more severe; but tlie dlscnse reached its 
grcatc.«t height In the West Indies, where In 
tlic island of Barb.adoes 17.000 persons feU 
victims to it; in this country Its couree 
showed that Its attacks might generally 
be warded off by timely sanitary precau¬ 
tions; thus, at Liverpool, the numbers 
carried off were 93.3, as against 4.545 deaths 
Iti 1849. 
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A.D.1855.—Bi'f>'rc the dope of this year the the ministrations of Miss Xl^rhtlnirale and 
pieatost enteri>rlsc In the war witli Hussia other ladles whosliared with Iicr the labour 
Has lin»n^fht to a successful Issue hy the of teiidiiiff the woiiude«l and the sick in the 
fall of Sedmstopol: but the events whirli hop|)ltnls at Scutari. Mr. Stafford was 
had preceded it were received with no feel- followed hy Mr. Ilern;il Oshorne, who made 
Ings of uniningled satisfaction In this a .sweejdng attack on the whole military 
country. The sufferings of the troops had pystetn of the country, with which hejdared 
roused painful sympathy, and gave rise Idsown departnu iit of iheadniiraity iji very 
to frequent charges of carelessness and favourable cont^a^t. Atnotig the many 
maladministration In the cotmulssariat. otlier cliarges brought forwanl by other 
Hence the parltamcnlary history of this speakers, sir E. D. Lyttnn dwelt .stnjiigly on 
year exhibits sudden changes and frequent the folly shown in not taking Odessa, a 
controversies, which powerfully agitated defenceless town, where the lroop.s might 
the country. Thcparllainent had nosooiier have wintered with ease and safety. Mr 
met on the 23rd of January, than notices Gladstone, iji reply, said that Odessa with 
were given of several motions relating to Us loo.fXK) Inljahltants, and an army of 
thecoiiductofthowar. Lord Ellenbon>ugh 300,0b0 Ilussians in Its nelglihourhood 
demanded information on the condition of would nut have furnislied the most ctun- 
thc army; Mr. Iloehuck called for a wider fortahlu quaiier.s for the British troops 
and more searching enquiry; while lord and urged that great imi)rovenients were 
Lyndhurst gave notice of a resolution taking place In the camp before SehaUo- 
distinctly afllrmlng lliat the government jiol : he was further sure that within a 
was responsible for all the dis.astcrs which year there would he a reactitm in favour of 
had taken pl.ace. Of these mot ions the two the duke of Newc.astle, on whom the blame 
former were to have been discussed on was now chletly laid. Mr Di-raeJi charged 
the 2 r)th of January; hut on that day tlie lord John Ilus>ell with pro/Ugate liitri'gii- 
parliament heard w ith astonishment of the ing, and was met by ilio an^iWi r that lie 
re.slgiiatlon of lord John Uussell. On tlie had done no more than had been done 
day following, he explained llie reason for during the adniiiiistration of hud Grev 
tills step,—whicli arose from a feeling that Towards the crmcluslon of thedehate lonl 
Mr. Roebuck's motion could not he honestly I'altnerston depitcaied Mr. Ibiehuck’s select 
oi>posed hy the government, .and from a conimiitee, and said that if there was a 
dissatlshaciionwitlicxlstingarrangeinents, want of conlldence in tlie government 


meiit. The motion of Mr. Roebuck for a made tr) form a mini.'itry under tlie lender- 
select committee was opposed hy Mr. Sid- ship of l.u<l Derby, and afterwards of lord 
ney Herbert, who attributed much of the John Russell. Fiiiallva ministrrwas i ot 
eWlscomplalnedoftoaw-.ant of experience so much formed .afresh as reconstructed 
ill the Held omcers : Uie regimental system in which lord ralmcrsion hccanie the flr.t 
wa.s perfect, but the Hold olllcers had never lordof the tre.asiiry ; lord Clarendon foreign 


young and unseasoned 
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tho most brilliant niid solid results. This counterbalance that ol Russia ; as It 
laiiRuago was strongly resented by lord most unlikely that Great Britain would 
ralmcrston, who said that It wi)Uld be well Incur this c.xpense for any length of time, 
if Sir. I>ayard and his pnniosed comndttce It must therefore be attained by reducing 
could be sent out to the Crimea, and com- the marlthno force of Russia, and by open* 
manded to remain there during the rest Ing the Black Sea, with the coii.^cnt of 
oil the session. But the government had Turkey, to the maritime forces of other 
Imrdly existed for a fortnight, when an- nations. The conference was opened at 
other crisis occurred, and It was announced Vienna on the 15th of March ; and after two 
that Mr. Gladstone, sir J. Graham, and Mr. days’ discussion it was agreed that Russia 
Sidney Herbert Imd resigned their oOlces. should abandon all exclusive protection 
In explanation sir J. Graham sJiid that he over the Danuhlan principalities of Mol- 
c<»uld not assent to the appointment of a davia, Wallachla, and Servia; nor did any 
commltteo which included no member of dimcuJty occur as to the next point which 
the governineiil: lie objected further to related to thefree navigation of the Danube 
a select commiltco. If secret, it could not Tlic lliird point regarded not only the rcla- 
1)0 checked by public opinion : if U were thms of Turkey to the balance of European 
open, the evidence brought before It would power (a matter which seemed to involve 
be Immediately made public, and comment- no serious dilllculty), but the more dcIlMte 
ed upon In ways highly injmions to the subject of the restrictions to be placed on 
public service. In the same spirit Mr. the Russian force in the Black ^a. After 
Herbert said that he gave up his ofllee, some delays adjournments, prince 

because, ns a vote of censure llic motion Gortschakoff, the Russian eiivo> . declared 
for a connnitlec was valueless, while as an that Russia wouUl not consent to the 
enquiry It would he a mere sliain. With strength of her navy being restricted to 
grJaler partlcnl.arity. Mr. Gladstone urgi^d. any llxed number cither by ireiity or n anj 
that the cominlltec, being neither for pun- other way. It appeared, howtver, to the 
Isliment or remedy, must be for govern- Turkish envoys that the diftlculty inight be 
nicnt and cS not fall to deprive tlie met by a declaration of the contracting 
executive of Its most important functions, powers to respect the terriiqn.il i”*csnty 
Tlie committee was, however, appointed, and independence of 

and the vacant plaros sliortly mied up in tial condition of the equilibrium. To thla 
the cubiiS Unk'll, already principle the Russian envoys assented, but 

pleiiiiiotentiary at Vienna, was appointed .added tliat they could not thertbj 
iccretary^ the colonies. SirJ. themselves to a terrilorlaUmarantce. To n 

Cornewall Lewis succeeded Mr. Gladstone s«<?^'CStlou that the Porte should 
ns rhaiicellor of the exchequer, and sir seiiaralc negotiations with Russia apart 
Wood followed sir J. Graham at the from the conference, tlie answer was given 
admlrallv. On the 2nd of March news Uiat such a ciiurse w’as impossible. On Uit 
was received of the death of tiie emperor 21st of April prince Gortschakoff again 

:Y.roug?.o‘ut the' amnto" ‘owing^tifthc;" gatoi" \'o hcr‘:^gnitr^!o 
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‘"n; tuo sard of March the accession of danger, or justlHed the fears which were 
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gcneraliy regarded as ^ „tdiscussionand containcdelemeiiis 

important obstacle in ’ If wliicli Austria would endeavour to avail 

but the hopes of peace raised hj t ^understanding. The con¬ 

sequent ciiiiferences at ^eiiiia sooni»^ ference was now virtually at an end. 
In dlsat-polntment. Atiheciidof btbi i.iry ftrvnce was forward some final 

lord John Russell was de.M-atcI.ed as 1 c| • uhich appeared to M. Drouyii de 

|K)tenllary III the hopeof such asctticu^ ihuys’as well as to lord .lolui Russell to 

' of the easlerii question as in gbt put ant U >s as f>ri»siicri of atiilcalilc 


as ; member’ of the great le'iatte'r vvitiufrew shortly afterwards 

of nation?, and gnanmteed b> the «br‘ ‘ ,..,|,jnpt of hod Palmerston, 

tiouof Uusstaiisupreniacy ill the Black Sia. J I, ,I!J^^(.ofi,,o Vlcniiaconfercn 

II was manifestly ^-k S ■ i wJs annom.^d it. the house o/ commons 

Sc« on tl.o 4M. ut Juno; and wns followed ty 
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many debates in both houses on the conduct 
0 / the war, and on the policy of Itussia and 
Austria In particular. Lord Lyndliurst 
urtfcd tli.ai on tlic last war i)ct\vecn Itussla 
and Turkey, I’russia Inid acted in sucli 
euoscrvlence to tlic f*)nner as to ai>pe:ir 
scarcely an independent i)ower, and tliat 
now no real aid ctmld be expected from lier. 
and ihroujfhout tJie pi>licy of Austria had 
been tortuous and vacillatinir. She had not 
occupied ilieprlncipaliilesilll tlic Itussians 
had retired lieyond tlio I'riith, and while 
imposing distinct obligations on tlie allies, 
she had taken otily vague and almost un¬ 
intelligible obligations on lierscif. I.ord 
Clarendon, com|)lalning tliat the tone fre*- 
quotitly adopted In this country towards 
Germany had alienated from us the symi'a- 
thies of tlio Geniiaii people, excused the 
relucLatice of Austria from taking even now 
an active part in the war. AUliougli one 
of the four points hatl lieen rejected hy 
Ilussln, still I lie western pfiwcrsliail rejeeteil 
other alternailves whioli to Austria seemed 
to furnlsii a He basis for peaec. In subse¬ 
quent slobates, an address to tlio crown was 
urged by lord Lllcnhorough and opposed liy 
lord I’anmuro. In tliat of tlic l’8th of May, 
lord Grey hrouglit forward a motion tliat 
the proiiosals of Uussia had been sucli as to 
alTonl a fair prospect of an honouraiile 
peace ; he urged Hint to carry on a just war 
oven for one liour after tlie cau&e of that 
war had ceased, w.as tlio greatest sin tliat 
could be coininittcd, and in that sin every 
man had a share who wilfully neglected 
doing all that l.ay in his power to chei’k 
what Is so contniry to the laws of Gml. hi 
reply lord Clarendon and lord Malmeslmry 
Insisted tliat the proposals of lliissiawere 
not such as could herelleil upon or accepted 
with safety ; on the other hami, the hishoii 
of Oxford, while justifying war under 
certain nccessliicP, argucil that there was 
no principle In the prosx’iil war after the 
concessions of Uussia and the suecesscs of 
t)ieallies. In Che house of commons, .Mr. 
Layard iiro]>osed various expedients for 
Improving the puhltc service : and a long 
debate ensued on tire merits and demerits 
of the several systems of open nnmiiia- 
tinn and of open eom]>etitlon for appoint¬ 
ments to public olhces. At this time 
the piiliUeation of count Nesselrode’s 
circular hri>ught lord John Uussell again 
promiiietitly before the public. It had been 
rumoured previously that the cabinet of 
a government engaged in a war had one 
member wlio thought that war unnecessary: 
lord John Russell dcfvmlcd himself by 
saying that he had promised to [uit the 
Austrian proiiositions in such a light .is he 
hoped ini','hi lead to their adopt'i<.n. He 
had made this promise to count Uuol at 
Vienna : he had fulfilled it on liis rettiru to 
F'.ngiand. The Austrian prnpos.ils were 
deliboratelyconsidercd and rejected by the 
cabinet; and he felt tliat as a plenipoten- 
Uiirylicwas bound tosubinit to the decision 
of the goveniinent, and that within tlio 
cabinet it was tlic clnty of the minority to 
yieldtothcmajority.if'therewasamajoVily 
and minority. Mr.Cobden severely Iilnmotl 
lord John Russell for thus sacrificing his 


judgment, and nsseried tliat flie war was 
odious ill Franco. Lord I’almorstuii Insisted 
in Iii.s reply on the enthusiasm felt through¬ 
out Knglaml for the war. Mr. Disraeli urged 
tliat when a minister who had not sueeeeded 
in hisnegotialioiis remained in a cabinet of 
whicli all tlic other members disagreed with 
him, the house had a right to ask what 
rea.-iiuis the cabinet liad for rejei-ting the 
views of ihcir plenipotentiary. The debate 
was adjourned to the l-’th of July, when 
lord John Russell explained further that, 
althougli he had urgeil the Austrian i»ro- 
posals, he felt now tliat tliere was no 
alternative but to prosoeiito the w;ir with 
vigour. .Still,asitsecmed likely that avote 
of censure would be cari iedagainst him,he 
announced that he liad resigned his oHIce, 
He stated at the same time tliat he had 
brought the Austrian t'ropnsitions to 
Loiidtm on the -”»th of Aiiril, but tliat 
ciretiinstances had occurretl, ejuite Inde¬ 
pendent of the nuTils of the proiiositions 
themselves, wliicli inailo it impossible to 
agree to them. Hence, after their n-jection, 
liiero Was no other course Imt to carry on 
the war vigorously. Sir K. D. Lyiton, 
liuw'over, maintained that lord John Russell 
could not separate liis conduel from that ol 
his colleagues.aiid charged lord Palmerstou 
with having accei'led oHIce uinler the 
cngafiemeiit of carrying out the foreign 
policy of l<inl Aberdeen, atid tlicn rejecting 
proposals wliicli the latter wouhl certainly 
have accepted. On the irih of July, Mr. 
Roebuck projiosed a iiintloti, founded on 
llie r<‘port of the Sehastojuil coinniitrep, 
visiting wiflj severe rei>reliensioii every 
memher of that cahinctwliose counsels had 
h'd to the disastrous results of which he 
cumplaliietl; but after a debate of two d.ays 
it was rejected in favour of an amendment 
jiroposetl by general reel, who conteinled 
that the house had not Ilic means of judging 
the Crimean expedition. In anotherdebate 
on the .trd of August, Mr. (JIadstoiie fixed 
on the ministers the whole responsibility 
of continuing tlie war after (he ri-jeclion of 
(he .-\usiriaii propo.>.als. They liad now mnUv 
Unite oliject, and liaN ing cast aside a basis of 
agreetnenl to which all ihepleiiiiioteiitiaries 
at Vienna had agreed, they were making 
\v:ir now only for paltry difTereiices. t)ur 
dilliculties were increasing: Austria was 
gradually witlulrawing from u.s; Turk<‘y 
was ati ally such as Aiichis<'s was to ylCneas 
on his llight from Troy ; Sardinia was drag¬ 
ging heavily througli tlic conflict in mere 
dependence on England, and Fram'e was 
iKit likely to add 100,0(k),<hhi/. sterling to her 
debt for a tnere diiTerence between limita¬ 
tion and counterpoise. Amidst such dis- 
cupsionstlic session drew towards its close. 
During Its cnur.-ic few hills were passed of 
a purely social nature cxccjit those which 
have horn named; and the Irish tcnaiii- 
right hill, tocethor with a i>ill for r«'f<irmitig 
the iniiversiiy of Cambridge, had been put 
ofT to another season. 

A.i). 18ji>.— In England the prospect of an 
Immediate peai e, which might now lie look¬ 
ed upon as almost certain, was far from 
causing universal satisfaction. The success 
of the allies at St'bast<ii>o| hail In some 
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ile^^roc IcsB^^ncd the previous discontent; 
but there whs a lar^o party tliroughout tlie 
country who thtiuglit timt If the war were 
continued tlic English army would achieve 
l>rliliant success and gain new glory for our 
anus: and tills party laid great stress on tiic 
fact tiiat» so far from being crippled by tlie 
war, tlio revenue liad risen fully to tlie 
demands made upon it, and our commerce 
Innl seldom been more Ilourlsliing. On tlie 
meeting of parliament lord Dcrl>y complain* 
ed that tlie govcniment appeared to he 
rallier claimants of peace from lUissIa than 
to 1)0 granting a peace on tlie petition of 
their enemies. He complained also of the 
omission of Sardinia and Turkey in tlie 
queen’s speech, wlien reference was made to 
the negotiations tlicn going on, and furtlier 
that no mention had l»ecn made of tlie 
surrendorof Karsto ilio Ilussiaiis. In reply 
lord Clarendon denied that any overtures 
had been made by tlie allies, or tliat Austria 
iiad (leered any mediation ; ail tliat she had 
done was to ascertain and make known at 
St. Pcterslmrg tlie conditions on wliicli the 
allies would grant a peace: to tlicse terms 
slie had requir^'d a simple negative or aflir* 
matlvc answer, and she liad received ilio 
latter, when she threatened that unless tlic ' 
Uussians gave a simple reply tlic Austrian 
embassy would be witlidrawn from St. Pc*, 
tersburg. In tlie linuse of commons,on tlic 
2Sihof April, Mr. Wliitesido.ln bringing for¬ 
ward a motion wliieh imputed the fall of 
Kars to tlie want of forcsiulit and energy 
on the part of the government, complained 
tliat general Williams liad l)i>cii sent to Kars 
to restorethcenicieiiey of the Turkish army, 
luit without authority to do anything. 
They had glTen him no powder and sliot, 
hut a plentiful suiqily of pen and ink. Lord 
Stratford de Itedellfro liad f.ailtHl in his ihi- 
tle.s, and yet lie remained ambassailor still. 
In a sulisciiueiit deliate an atnendment was 
proposed to defer all considenition of tlic 
fall of Kars until the terms of tlie peace had 
been made known ; but to tills sirCornewall 
Lewis demurred .as giving llic go-i»y to Mr. 
Whiteside’s motion, which the g<ivcrnment 
were resolved to meet, and on wliieh tlioy 
conrtdently cxpectcil an aeqiiitlal. He 
niainlaincd that Mr. Wliitesidc’s speech was 
utterly Irrelevant, and that the government 
had not iieeii respousllile f»»r the defence or 
fall of Kars. To liavo witlidrawn troops 
from liofore Sebastopol for the relief of tliat 
fortrc «3 would liavc endangered tiie es¬ 
sential enterprise of the war to attain a 
mere secondary ol»ject: in like manner, lord 
Palmerston denied that the government 
had ever undertaken to carry' on tlie war in 
Asia, and imputed the loss of Kars to the 
miscundiiet of the pasha of Erzeroum, wlio, 
with an abundant supply of money to pur¬ 
chase provisions, liad not paid tlic c.arrier.-, 
and tlie supidle.s fell into tlic hands of the 
Russians. Afterthereioctlonoftheanicnd- 
mmit, the motion of Mr. Wliiieslde was 
ilirown out l»y a majority of 127 in 
of tlic goveniment, the mimlicrs lieliig •wo 

to 170 In requital for his great services, a 

baronetcy wlili a pension of loouf. a year 
w;is conferred on general Wllhams for his 
heroic defence of Kars. 


But from his command In the Baltic sU 
Charles Napier liad returned only to receive 
censure from the government and disappro¬ 
val from the country. His appointment 
had been highly popular ; and the failure of 
high-wrought e.vpcctations had been follow¬ 
ed by a feeling of vexation which was not 
more rational or well founded. Sir Charles 
Napier had now* been returned as member 
for Southwark, and on the 13ihof March, he 
moved from his place in parliament, fora 
select committee to enquire into the opera¬ 
tions of the British ilcet in the Baltic during 
tlic two preceding years; and, taking the 
opportunity of explaining at length his own 
conduct during his period of command, he 
dwelt onthedllhcultlcs which h<adfrom the 
first been experienced from tlie want of 
pilots and the Improper manning of the 
ships. His Instnictions witli respeetto the 
attacking of Croiisladt and Swoaborg were 
enibarnissing; and the adiuinilty had ap- 
provcil of tlio delay In attacking BomarsuiiJ 
vmlil the arrival of tlie Krcnch troops. He 
insisted tliat the attack on Sweaborg witli 
large ships only would have been an act of 
imro ins.anity. and, contrasting the sudden I 
impatience of sir J. (Jriham with his pre* 
vimis caution, lie censured the conduct ol 
tlie govcniment as being worse tlian iicgll- 
gent. Sir J. tiraham in reply refuted the 
cliargc by reading, witli tlie writer’s per¬ 
mission, paswiges from the letters of sir 
Charles Napier, who, after some angry de¬ 
bate, withdrew his motion, being content to 
rest Ills case on the letters wlilch he had 
brought forward. 

On the 3Ut of .March tlie signing of the 
treaty of ponce was niinounced in botli 
liouses of parliament, and tlic news was 
followed by debates on tlie terms made lie* 
tween the allies and Kussi.'u Lord Malmes¬ 
bury coiiii>1ained tliat llussia bad been 
allowed to resume possession of the Cir¬ 
cassian coasts and to re-lmild her forts 
tlicre, and urged tliat thcallics should have 
Insisted on ilieabandonment of tliearscnal 
at NicolaielT; if Russia was permitted to 
have only six sbip.s of war in tlie Black 
Sea, she iiiludit Imild transports of any size 
at SelKistopol, and send tliem fortli witii 
lrooi»s to assail the Turkish coasts at her 
lilcasure. Lord Clarendon in reply urged 
that the countries on tlie c.astern coast of 
the Black Sea must eitliiT liave been made 
iiidei'cndeiit or restored to Turkey. To the 
latter course tiiey would not consent, while 
tlie assertion of the former would be a mere 
mockery. A deliate of inucli tlie same cha¬ 
racter occurred cm the same day in the 
I liouse of commons, in Die course of which 
Mr Sidney Herbert said that Die w-ar had 
burst thclmlible of Russian invincibility; 
but while iic was sure i)i.it the policy of 
Russia was not the result of any long- 
ciierislied ambition, he held that it ought 
to lie tlie more severely curbed because n 
arose from a necessity. Lord Paimerston 
lielieved Dint the objects of tlie war, viz., 
rescuing Turkey fromdijdomatic, military, 
and naval assaults, liad, in Die siiortjienod 
of two years, been fully accoinpli.-hed. pie 
thanks of both houses were then voted to 
tlieoDIccrs and men of Die army and navy 
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who had taken part in the war, ns well ns 
to the officers and men of the inilUia, The 
duke of Canii>ridfrc si)okc in l>ib'l> I'rafse of 
tlie conduct of all wlio had been eii^aKcU 
in the strupglc, and tlie moiioii was carried 

unanimously. , . , 

Oil tliesoih of June tlie disputes which 
had arisen between the British government 
and that of the United St.ites, on tlie 
Central Amcric.in convention, and more 
especially on the Foreiirn ICnhstmcnt Act, 
werebroughtbeforepnriiament. Mr. Moore 
proposed a motion alllrmliif? tbat, in these 
differences, the conduct of the government 
had not entitled them to the approbation 
of the house, and accused Mr. Cratni)ton, 
the British ambassador, of violating Interna¬ 
tional law by secretly enlisting the subjects 
of the United States. The attorney-general 
denied that the personscnlistcd were Ame¬ 
rican citizens, and that if by their enlistment 
the municipal law of the States was not 
Tiolaicd, the international law was as¬ 
suredly not broken by it. Sir Frederick 
Thesiger, on the oihcrhaud,contended that 
tlie conduct of Jlr. Crainpi<»n was a breacli 
of the sovereign rights of the United States. 
Sir G. Grey said that It was not easy to 
determine in this case the precise charges 
brought against the government, hut that 
If any offence had been committed, an 
apology had been made ; at the same lime 
tlic government could not distinctly admit 
that the acts done were contrary to the 
law, because they had no evidence to tliat 
effect. In the end, Mr. Moore's rcsolutioii 
was lost in a division of 274 to 80. 

Among the subsequent debates of this 
session wore some Important conversations 
on the affairs of Italy. Lord Lyndlmrst 
i Inveighed against the tyranny of Austria, 
which had extended her limits of occupa¬ 
tion In Italy, not only over the legations, 
but over the duchy of Parma: and urged 
that as there wore cases in which it was 
tlie bounden duty of foreign govcnmients 
In interfere, there rnnld be no doubt that 
! the cxccralile disposition of the king of 
Naples called for such interference. In 
the house of commons, lord Palmerston 
stated It to be the wish of the Freiirh em¬ 
peror, that the occupation of the Roman 
: States by bis troops should cease, if tlie 
j consent of Austria could be obtained ; but 
' of Ibis the Austrian r<'i)rcscntativc at the i 
Paris conference held out no hope. It 
miglit, however, be anticij>ated tbat the 
papal government would so regulate its 
own affairs, as soon to render all further 
foreign intervention unnecessary. To the 
king of Sardinia England was undoubtedly 
pledged to yield support and protection in 
any unprovoked attack, even though the 
force of Sardinia might itself be sufllcieiit 
to repel it. 

During the session the question of lifc- 
I'Oeragos called forth imicli debate. Baron 
I’arke had been created a peer fjir life, 
under the title of lord WcnslcydaJe, when 
lord Lyndhurst said it was clear fr<tiu the 
circumstances of the rase that ho had been 
so .ai»pointed to make a precedent for the 
future. Ho doubted the legality of the act, 
and was sure that It was unconstitutioual. 


I In law, the crown might ennoble a whole 
troop of guards at once, but it would be a 
gross violation of tlie constitution. Lord 
Derby urged f liat if the precedent were ad¬ 
mitted, tiie fall of the monarchy would be 
: ultimately ensured. Tliesc arguments were 
met by counter-statements, but the con¬ 
troversy was llnally settled by tlie con¬ 
ferring of an hereditary peerage on lord 
Wenslcydale in the usual way. The failure 
of this measure was followed by the api>el- 
Iate-jurlsdicti«)n bill, which called to the 
house of lords, as accessory to the lord- 
chancellor in ai>peal, two officers who have 
, held higli judicial office for a period of 
' five years. This bill, successful in the house 
I of lords, was twice read in the house of 
j commnns, w hen a motion of Mr. Currie to 
' refer the liill to a select committee, having 
been c.arried. stopped Its further progress. 

It had been agreed at the conference of 
Paris, that tlicre.afier in war a neutral (lag 
sliouUl cover au enemy's goods; in ]>rotest 
against tins doctrine, lord Colchester, on 
the 22ml of Jlay, moved a series of resolu¬ 
tions which affirmed tli.at the maintenance 
of tlie right of capturing an enemy’s goods 
on board of neutral vessels was of essential 
importance to .a powerwhose main reliance 
is on her naval superiority. Lord Derby 
I characterised the abandonment of this 
I riglit as a surrender of the foundation of 
England's greatness. Lord Grey in answer 
said the principle must be judged by its 
j working, and in practice it was found 
impossible to ascertain wliat was the pro¬ 
perty of an enemy in neutral ships On a 
division tliere appeared against the resolu¬ 
tions a m.ajority of m. Towards the close 
! of the session, a bill f<>r tlie retirement of 
' the bishops of London and Durliam was 
introduced, and, altliougli much contested 
at every stage, ultimately passed bt>tli 
limiscs. During tlie tlnancial debates of 
the session, >Ir. Muntz Introduced a motion 
affirming the need of a rcadjiistinont of tlie 
I income-tax, especially with regard to the 
rates levied on professional and industrial 
incomes as compared witli those derived 
from fixed property. This motion was lost 
by a large majority. 

On the Gtli of Jlarch lord John Russell 
introduced the subject of national education 
' in a scries of resolutions by which, amongst 
other measures, it was provided that 80 
.sub-inspectors should be added to the exist¬ 
ing miml)er of insi>ectnrs; that the sub- 
insi)ectors should nqiort on the available 
means for tlie education of the poor in each 
school district; thatiiiordcrtoextend such 
means, the powers of the commissioners of 
charitable trusts should be enlarged, and 
that the funds now uselessor Injurious to the 

public should be applied to the education iif 
tlic middle and poorer classes of the commu¬ 
nity; that uheio such means are not avail- 
ni)le, the rate-payersshoiild have the j)Ower 

of taxing tlienisclvesfor the maintciiance of 

schools; that employers of children between 
nine and fifteen years of age should be 
required to furnish certificates half-yearly 
of tlic attendance of such children at school 
and to i>:iy f.tr such instniciieii. Against 
ii'Cso re?ciUiii.ins many objeciioms'were 
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«rpo<l In tlie delate of the 10th of April, v 
Anion? others, sir J. Gmham urged the h 
lieucflts of the voluntary* as compared with c 
the compulsory system, while sir J. Faking- n 
tf>n, complnlnhig of the failure of this r 
pvstem, said that there were parts of c 
Kngland and Ireland where education was t 
retrograding. In cfTect, lord John Russoll a 
witlnlrcw some of the most Important of r 
the resolutions, and the rest were negatived c 
on a division. Ihit in coinmidcc of supply, s 
on the 14th of June, a sum was voted in t 
excess of the expenditure of the previous 
year In public eduration by 54,292/. A bill 1 
for the regulation of the university of 1 
Cambridge was likewise passed, .and that I 
for the wlthdniwal of the grant from the i 
college of Maynooth was abandoned, owing < 
to the lateness of the season. J 

During the session lord Albemarle pro- 1 
eented a peliiion from the inhabitants of j 
Madras, complaining of the infliction of ' 
t^orture hy the oihrers of the East Indi.a < 
Company, and urged that the tortures so i 
eomplalned of were only a sample of the : 
modes in which theCompany administered I 
justice and collected its revenue. Enume- ; 
rating four metliodsof torture, iieexpressed 
his belief that the practice was connived .at, 
nr tarltly tolerated by, European ofheers. 
The duke of Argyle admlltcd the facts, but 
said that the government were not res¬ 
ponsible for a custom which had come down 
from preceding empires, and which they hud 
done their utmost to abolish ; he proposed 
some verbal alterations In the resolutions 
which expressed the reliance of the house 
thatall persons in .authority In this country, 

I and In Imli.a, would strive to extirpate a 
practice disgraceful to the character of our 
government, and likely to render it odious 
to the people of India. Lord Clanricarde 
said the whole question was a matter of 
money : if the company paid fair wages, 
they would obtalM,asc«)Ueclnrs of revenue, 
men who would not employ torture as a 
means of extorting confessions. 

On the 18th of April, the house of commons, 
unconscious of coming disasters, of whicli 
even the government In India foresaw no 
sign, was occupied with the discussion of 
Indian affairs, when sir E. Ferry, complain¬ 
ing of the deflrlt in the lliianccs of that 
country. s.aid that it w.as owing not, as w.os 
alleged, to expenditure on public works, 
but to a series of wars which wore not 

defensive,followed byannexations of terri¬ 
tory. He inveiglicd especially against the 
annexation of Omle. and urged that the 
charges brought against the rulers of that 
kingdom w’cro over-coloured, but tliat.evcn 
if true, they had reference to a sute of 
things which \Ya3 commenced by Warren 
Hastings. The statements of sir E. 1 erry 
were c.illcd in question, and on the 2 lstor 
July Mr. Vernon .Smith, in the annual 
onicim statement, showed of 

more than 400 . 000 /, on the dellcit of the 
previous year, and said that it was caused 
by excess of expenditure In public ^o***^®* 
The land revenue, he believed, could be 
Increased by Introducing a lower nsses^ 
ment, and the cultivation of cotton was 
I greatly Increased. The prospect on the 


whole was onconniglng ; but the dlfOcRltj 
might further he met hy a reduction o! 
expenditure. This, however, must not 
apply to the military expenses: he could 
not admit any reduction which was based 
on employing the native army more, and 
the queen's army less. He defended the 
annexation of Oude, and exhibited the 
progress made in laying down railways and 
electric telegraphs throughout India. After 
some further conversation, thegovemment 
resolutions were agreed to. 

Towards the close of the session, Mr. 
Disraeli, while moving for the number of 
bills discharged during Its course, charged 
the government with deficient legislation 
and the large number of measures which 
they had been compelled to abandon, and 
expressed his belief that a large party 
looked with suspicion and dislike ou tUo 
inhuence of landed property, on the union 
between cliurchand state.and to all heredi¬ 
tary Influence, Lord Falmerston, In reply, 
said that in attempting to Introduce a 
schism into the liberal I'arty, Mr. Disraeli 
had fallen Into a contradiction. He had 
cliarged the government with abandoning 
liberal views, and yet in the same speech 
he accused them of Inundating the house 
with more measurcsthan it was posslbleto 
pass. If, however, many measures had 
l)ccn abandoned, the reason was obvious; 
the fact must be attributed tothcobsUcIcs 
placed in the way of the government hy 
the opposition side of the liouse. He was 
far from being discontented with a state 
of things from which incalculable benefits 
were derived ; but nevertheless this was 
the cause of the defects of which Mr. 
Disraeli had comidaincd, and. In spite of 
these failures, he believed that the govern¬ 
ment had not lost the conlldonce of the 
house or the country. Parliament was 
prorogued by commission on the 29tU of 

For the difTcrenres which arose in the 
course of this year between tlie British 
government and the pasha of I’ersi.a, as 
well .as with the Chinese empire, the 
reader is referred to the history of those 
countries respiviivcly. 

a.d. At tlie commencement of this 

year it seemed as tliouch ihe income-tax 
would betliechief subject of attention dur¬ 
ing the coming session of parliament; but 
that sc.ssion itself was prematurely brought 
. to a riosc by a dissolution caused by the 
dlffcrcnecs wliich had arisen between the 
Briiish .and Chinese governments; and the 
Indian mutiny following immediately after, 

I absorbed the attcniiim of the ration 
f to the exclusion, almost, of f‘Jj^***’ 
I subject. But, in the debates which follow- 
: ed on the queen's speech, the inemn^tax 

t furnished the most prominent topic. Lord 

I Derby insisted that parliament would be 
f wanting in its duty if it did not dennmd 
e the fnllllment of the solemn pledge that 
1 the tax should definitely cease m I860. 
5 And then subject of complaint arose outof 
e the quarrel with Persia; but an amendment 
i- of lord Grey, that war ought 
s been declared against Pcrsi.a 
e consent of parliament, was negatived b) a 
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larkv majorltr. In tlio Imuse of commons, 
Mr Gladstone urged that a strict scriuiny 
Into the iiatfoiial expenditure must precede 
any discussion on taxation. At the same 
time lie remetnhered the piedges given in 
1853, and he should therefore strive to ijring 
the flscal arrangements of the country Into 
a stale which would not stand in the way 
of the fullllment of those pledges in 18 G 0 . 
Lord Palmerston comjilaiiied that there 
was a disposition to judge of the expendi¬ 
ture before the estimates were announced, 
and ^\arucd the house agiiinst being so led 
astray. 

Soon after the beginning of the session 
the liousc of commons was occupied with 
an uiiploasing t:isk not often Imposed ui'on 
It, In the expulsion of a ineniher —Mr. 
James Sadlelr, who had been charged with 
serious fnuids in the nianagomeiit of the 
Tipperary hank. Leave was given to bring in 
hills relatim? to law reform, sectnidary pun- 
Islmients, the cstablishiiicnt of a separate 
and responsible department for the affairs 
of public justice; while a proposal of Mr. 
Locke King to ex tend to counties the lOhho- j 
rough franchise was lost In a division of 192 
to 179, and Mr.Spooncr's annual proposal to 
dLscontiiiuc the endowment of Mnynof>ih 
was defeated by a majority of 8. Tlie finan¬ 
cial statement of the chancellor of the ex- 
chC'iuer was made early In the session. 
SlrG. Lewis estimated the expenditure of 
the romingyearat ahouti33,ooo,OOo/.aiid the 
revenue at about 60 , 000 , 000 ?., which, after 
providing for dclits, wouUl leave a suriilus 
of nearly 900,0001. Mr. Disraeli look the 
opportunity to urge again the necessity of 
so reducing expenditure as to enahleparlia- 
nient to remit tlie Income-tax alrogetherin 
1800, while Mr. Gladstone urged that in four 
years six millions had been added to the 
exi>cuses of the country unite apart from 
the war: and he protested especially again>t 
the increase of indirect taxation on such 
articles as tea and sugar. Lord Joins 
Russell thought, on the other hand, (hat 
tlic budget of the chanrelior of the exche- 
guer was likely to promote rather than to 
hinder the object which Mr. (iladstone had 
at heart. In the end Mr. Disraeli’.® resolu¬ 
tions were defeated by a majority of SO; and 
the incomt'-tax bill, which n’vorted to the 
rate of "d. In the pound for the ensuing year, 
I'assed the house of commons without any 
great oi>position. Riit, in both hmi.sc.s alike, 
the excess of expenditure was attributed 
to tlie foreign policy of tlie governinont, 
which was also likely to outrage the feel¬ 
ings of every state brought into connection 
with It. Before this time, however, the 
government had .announced tlicirinteiui<iii 
to dissolve the parliament, and lord Pal¬ 
merston warned Mr. Disraeli that in the 
ensuing electi«>ns the people of England 
wjiuldnot be led astray by any cry founded 
on the turbulctit and aggressive policy of 
the ministry. 

The circumstances which led to this re¬ 
solution aroscout of the quarrel with China 
In referetioe to the lorcha called the Arrow. 
This vessel, showing British colovjrs, had 
been seized by the Chinese ; and the ques¬ 
tion to be deUTinined was its riglit to the 


protection of the British flag. Lord Derby 
in.sistcd strongly that a vessel built In 
Cliina, captured by j>ii-;itc3, and recaptured 
byCblnese, and afterwards manned, owned, 
and Itougl tby Chinese, could have no such 
rl;fim, and adduced two statements of sir 
John Bowring, that the license to carry 
the English Hag had expired some time 
before. He further insisted that the quar¬ 
rel had arisen entirely from sir J. Bow¬ 
ring's absorbing desire to l)rinff about his 
own ofllcfal reception in Canton. Lord 
Clarendon as strongly suj'ported sir J. 
Bowring and the government; while lord 
Ellonhorough maintained that there could 
he no peace forChina while sirJ.Bowring 
remained near Canton, andthatlicought to 
he recalled as having made, with rcfcrcnre 
to the Arrow, statements which at time of 
making tiieni he knew to he untrue. In 
the house of lords, tlie majority against lord 
Derby’s motion was .30 ; a different issue 
Rillowed the dehate In tlie house of com¬ 
mons on the motion of Mr. Coliden, that 
tlie papers laid hef<irc parliament failcti to 
explain satisfact«)rily the violent mea.®urcs 
resorted to at Canton in the affair of the 
Arrow. Mr. Phillinmre, speaking on the 
law of the case, denounced the whole trans¬ 
action, wliilo, apart from all legal technica¬ 
lities, Mr. Sidney Herbert said iliat it had 
been admitted by Mr. Consul I'arkos liiat 
even If Hie l<»rcha had been a British 
vessel, the reparation obtained was more 
than what was needed, and expressed his 
Indignation at forccexercised with so little 
mercy on pretexts so transparently frau¬ 
dulent. Lord Palmerston in reply denied ' 
that we were at war with China, and said 
that the future policy of the government, 
while it must aim first at protecting Briti.-li 
subject.® in China, must be guided In great 
measure by the I’ourse of events. Still, on 
a division, it wa® founil that (lie ministers 
were in a minority of 10; and lord Palmer 
ston immeiliately made up hi.s niind tc 
apj’enl to the country. Admitting that ir. 
general it would, after such a defeat, be 
the duty of the g<»vernment to resign, he 
thought it did not apply to the )>re5ont case, 
as recent divisions I'ointed loanything but 
a w.ant of confidence in the government. 
Mr. Cohden asked what, in tlic meanwhile, 
was to he done in the Cliluese tjuarrel, sug¬ 
gesting that someone sliould be scut out 
forthwith autliorised to supersede all 
British autliority in China, and to act ac¬ 
cording to cirrunistances. The answer of 
sir J. (•'rcy as.-:erieil generally that they 
would do all th.al lay in llieir power to j-nv 
tcet Britisli subjects and their property in 
China, and denied Mr. Cobden’s right to 
impute to tlic government any desire to 
keep our rol.aiions witli China ou an un¬ 
friendly fooling. 

Before the dissolution of the parlfameiii 
the speaker of the liouse of commons, ilr. 
Sliaw I.efovre, announced his intention of 
resigning the office which he had held for 
18 years. The thanks of the hou-e were 
cordially and unanimously votetl to him, 
and be was ininieiliati-iy afterwards raised 
to the peerage, with a pen.'.jon of i.'XK)?, a 
year. The close of the Persian war was 
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announced by lord Clarendon, who stated ol 
that there was nothing in the treaty o( peace tv 
derogatory to the Persian government. On bi 
the 21 St of March the parliament was d Is- w 
solved, and the new elections took up at tl 
once the whole attention of the country. n 
It was found that the new parliament f< 
had strengthened Instead of weakening the tl 
govennnent of lord Palmerston. In the v 
place of Mr. Lefevre, Mr. E. B. Denison s' 
was elected speaker of the house of com- tl 
inons; and on the 7th of May the business , c 
of the session coininenced. The Intended ; t 
marriage of the princess royal of England s 
wHli prince Frederick Wllllain of Prussia, 1 n 
and a dowry avid annuity to the princess, c 
was agreed to bv the house. After much a 
opposition in the house of commons, and a s 
narrow csc.ape in the house of lords, a bill t 
was passed which abolished the tax called 1 
ministers'money In Ireland. Itsoppononts ( 
maintained that It w.as simply a tax uimn < 
property,and that it belonged tothe united < 
Church, ns much as any landed estate be- { 
longed to Its proprietor, while its advocates i 
denied that the government ever accepted i 
the position that this property could uot be 1 

alienated. ... i ! 

1 The city of London had again retunicd 

' baron Uothschlld to serve in parliament,and 1 

the subject of the admission of Jews to sit ' 
as members was !)rought forward with the 
greater force, as all the ineinbers had just ' 
had to take oaths with which they could 
not In every particularacqulescc. The '*‘ll 
troduced by lord Palmerston was carried by 
' a very largo majority, although a clause was 
subsequently inserred excluding tlicm from 
the ofllcc of Inrd-clianccllor.lord-licutenant 

I of Ireland, and other high places. In the 
hou.se of lords the bill was thrown out; and 
another effort was made by lord John 
llu«sell to substitute a solemn declaration in 
place of an oath, according to an act.-» and 
0 will. IV. c. f-2 ; but it was found that the 
act w.as not applicable, ami he contented , 
liliDRelf with promising to introduce the 
subject again In the ensuing session. 

The first tidings of the groat Indian mu¬ 
tiny were received in this country inJinie ; 
and the causes which led to this terrible 
oiithreak, as well as the remod cs wh ch 
Phonld he applied to it, were anxiously dis- 
rus=od in parliament. Lord Elleiiborough 
attributed It In great measure to a dreadon 
tliepart of the natives that thegovernment 
purposed to interfere with the r 
and complained that not merely b^lj^ry 
men of high r.aiik were mixed up with mis¬ 
sionary operations, but that the governor- 
geiienfl himself largely subscribed ^ 
poclcly which has the conrersion of the 
natives for its object. This he asserted to 
be one of the most dangerous things which 
could have happened for iho security of our 
govcM-nment in India. These arguments 
were naturally, combated with n'jtcji velu^ 
mence; and lord Granville declared that I^jd 
Canning, so far from lying open to such 
M. 4 ri/pr had by the first exercise of Ills 
pllwer of vetA.aVrested a pollcehlU because 
ft migbt affect the religious feelines of the 

ou tho oppression practised bj the Ik lac 


of India and on the Insufficient admtnls* 
tratlon of justice. The succeeding mails 
brought darker tidings, and 14,000 troops 
were despatched from England; but while 
these and other measures were discussed, 
much controversy was expended on the 
former questions relating to the origin of 
the struggle. Lord Ellenborough was con¬ 
vinced that there must have been long¬ 
standing mismanagement to account for 
the mutiny of such noble troops and ex¬ 
cellent soldiers as the lOtli grenadiers and 
the 26th light Infantry. Mr. Disraeli con¬ 
sidered it a national revolt rather than a 
military rebellion, and set it down to three 
causes : 1. the forcible destruction of native 
authority in India; 2. the disturbance ol 
settlements of property; 3. tampering with 
the religion of the people. The Hindoos 
had no drc.ad of missionaries or of free dis¬ 
cussion ; what they feared was the union 
of missionary enterprise with tho power 
of the government: and two recent acts 
(which provided that a Hindoo widow 
might marry a second husband, and that 
no man should lose his property because 
he changed Ins religion) had caused wide 
and deep alarm. To this must beadded the 
annexation of Oude, which drove the Ma¬ 
hometan princes to make common cause 
with the Hindoos, , 

The necessity of providing for the defence 
of the country led to the Introduction of a 
1 bill to enable the government to embody 
the militia, without having to call parlia¬ 
ment together, .as w.as now required, within 
a fortnight after so embodying them. This 
bill w.as passed just before the recess. 

Some important social reforms were like- 
wise made during t!H» scsslon4 ^ The testa¬ 
mentary jurisdiction bill established anew 
court of probate, t>f which the judge was to 
preside also In the matrimonial and divorce 
i courts, and finally on the occurrence of a 

• v.arancy.ln the courtof admiralty, as It was 
I the opinion of Dr. Lushington that the du- 
•' tics of these courts might all bedischarged 

by one judge. But a measure which at^ 

- tracted far greater attention, and wm met 

♦ by a very strong opposition, was tlicdiTorce 
; hill, fur the passing of which the 

1 ment expressed their most determined rfr 

- solution. The lord-chancellor stated that, 

, according to the present practice, to obtain 
1 adivorce a vinculomainvtonu a verdict must 
t he obtained against the adulterer m the 

ecclesiastical courts, and the facts 
y before the house of lords; aiid he 
■- now to constitute one tribunal to try the 
L " hole ease, to admit none but 
V proceedings, and to permit artions fcT 
e crimln.al conversation only a/fer a divorce 
ft bad been obtained. Lord Lyndhurst, coin- 
h niainingoftheinequalitlcslnthchlll,hoped 
^ hat" & by the husband for n vcyo.ir* 
I would be held sufllcirnt ground for a db 

- vnree; and he thought further, that to 

d ver«cthe order with regard to the act ion for 
t would leave to the in ured par y 

ia i» manv cases no power of action at all, in 
!e committee.'an “™e"dmcntbythearchbi^op 
ift of Canterbury was earned wlucfr rcstrictca 
•h the person against wlunn the ^"'t>rce Is 
CO proimunced from marrying his companion 
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in ffullt. A further amendment was carried, 
lliatoduUerywlth a married woman slumid 
he considered a jnisdemeanor. And finally 
lord Redesdale sought IneffcctuaMy to de¬ 
prive the new court from granting any di¬ 
vorce rt vinculo. In the house of comm<»iis, 
the bin was far more determinatcly op¬ 
posed The attorney-general pointed oirt. 
the urgent necessity of the measure. The 
verdicts of the ecclesiastical courts, which 
would only gnuit separation, left the wife 
still entitled to dower, and tlie Imshand to 
the property of the wife. Hence cases 
frequently occurred, In which thehushand, 
having »)een so separated, returned and 
seized the property of liiswife,%vho, by her 
own Industry, had raised herself to an inde¬ 
pendent position. Mr. (iladstoiK? said that of 
the tliree alternatives,—viz. that of passing 
private acts, of ceasing to jiass them, and 
of pa-sslng this bill, the hist was far the 
most dangerous, and then urged strongly 
the theological objections to the bill. In 
committee of the hou.se, an amendment to 
restrict the power to remarry to the person 
on whose petition the marriage had been 
dissolved, was firmly resisted by thegovern- 
mcntaiid negatived. But the government 
consented very reluctantly to admit another 
amendment, which left to the clergy the 
o|)tion of refusing to solemtiisc the mar¬ 
riage of any person who may have been 
divorced ; a further amendment was, how-' 
ever, carried, which, on the refusal of the 
Incumbent, gave power to any licensed 
clergj'tnan of the diocese to perform the 
ceremony In the parish clnirch. The bill so 
amended was returned to the lords, when a 
proposal of lord Uedesdale, that the amend- 
incuts of the commons should ]>c discussed 
that day si.x months, was objected to as 
against all ordinary proceeding, and by a 
majority of 2 it was decided that they 
should be considered at once: and thus, 
witl) this narrow escape, and just at the close 
of the session, the bill became law. Another 
hill was also jmssed to make trustees crimi¬ 
nally responsible for frauds or malversa¬ 
tion of funds committed to tlicir liaiids. 

Among other mfasure.s of the session was 
one introduced by sir I)e Lacy Evans for 
Improving military education by means of 
cuinpctltive examinations, and extending 
these to ofllccrs who might wish to qualify 
themselves for the staff,—.and another by 
lord Godericli for extending the same 
system to the public departments of the 
foreign office, the India board, Ac. in wbicli 
It had not yet been adopted. Another bill 
for civil service superannuation had for its 
object the removal of a grievance which 
had been a general subject of complainl— 
the salaries of members of the civil service 
being subject to a certain annual deduc¬ 
tion to furnish retiring pensions to sni'or- 
aiinuated members. It was contended tliat 
the funds so raised had been more than 
what was necessary for the purpose, and 
had been a source of profit to the govern¬ 
ment, an(1,assucli,oughtto lie relinquished. 

An arrangement was at iliis time made 
with the Danish government, by whicli, on 
receiving from Great Britain a sum of 
I,l25,2r'6I., they agreed to abolish tlie S.mnd 


dues, and to maintain light-houses, il'C., 
for the convenience of commerce; and tills 
sum tlic tiouse of commons granted out 
of the consolidated fund. It was further 
agreed that the existing duties on tea ami 
sugar, confectionery and rice, should he 
continued from Ai>ril 18.')8 to April 1600. 

The monetary cn.siswhicli had caused the 
stopp.age of several hanks in the United 
Stales, and created a panic in this country, 
drovethe directors of t)ioB;ink of England, 
as in 1817, to appeal to the ministers of the 
crown for authority to increase their issue 
of notes, and so to suspend the operation of 
the Bank (’barter Act of 1844. The govern¬ 
ment without lie.sitntioM acceded to this 
rcque.st; hut it became iiece.-^sary to obtain 
from parliament a bill of indeninicy; and 
the houses were accordingly assembled for 
a short session hi December. With tin- ne¬ 
cessary business connected witli the Bank 
Act, there was much conversation on the 
subject of the Indian mutiny, which bird 
I’aninure characterised as a purely military 
revolt, with which the people felt no .<ym- 
palhy. During the short session leave was 
again given to bring in a bill on the sn)>- 
ject of Jewisli disabilities, authorising the 
omission of the words ‘ on the true faitli of 
a Christian,’ wiien the oath was admin isfered 
to Jews who might be returned as members 
to parliament; but an attempt tolimittlie 
liability of shareholders in joint-stuck hanks 
was unsuccessful, 

A.D. 1S58.—The session of 1858 had vir¬ 
tually commenced widi the meeting of par- 
I liainent In Deceniher 18.i7, hut after tliat 
short session tlie houses were adjourned to 
the 4th of February lM8,w lion they re^nmed 
business. The cotigratulatioiis of both 
houses to the queen on tlic marriage of the 
princcsB royal wore followed by anxious 
debates on the affairs of India; and Mr 
Vernon Smith, the president of the board 
of control, asked leave to bring in a bill 
enabling tlie East Imlia Company to raise a 
loan of 10,000,000?. It was adinittc<l on all 
hands that the Indian government was in 
urgent need of money, but it was not so 
e.asy to determine Into whose liands the 
money was to be paid, or wlio was to have 
the control over it. It was urged that the 
East India Company was a dying body, and 
tliat the responsibility of the loan must 
ultimately rest on the English exchet|uer. 
After much dismssion, the amount of tlio i 
loan was fixed at 8,000,0001. On the niotiou ^ 
for a vote of thank.s from both houses to 
the civil and military ofilcersand the troops 
of India, a,s well as to persons not lioltling 
military rank, for their energy and ability 
In suppressing the mutiny, lord Derby, in ' 
the house of lords, and Mr. Disraeli, in tlie ' 
commons, objected to the mention of the 
name of lord Canning the govenior-g<'neral, ' 
on the ground that parliameiil would thus ^ 
be pledged to the approval of his policy, I 
which they characterisiHl as weak ami vacil¬ 
lating; but on receiving the assurance that 
no such moaning could be attached to ii, 
the ohjectiiins were withdra^^^l, and the 
vote agreed to. The court of directors now 
resolved to antioijiate the action of the 
govcrninc'it,andlordGreyp”Cseiileil to the 
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lords a petition from that body whicli was 
at the 8:itiic tituv brovight by Mr. UariUK 
before the commons. Lord Grey urged that 
the Interposition of the directors between 
tlio government and the Indian executive 
had been of much use In preventhig many 
acts of Injustice, and contended that their 
power was a moral influence which could 
not with safety be dispensed with. In In¬ 
troducing the hill for substituting. In place 
of the court of directors, the Immediate 
government of the crown, lord Palmerston 
said, that being confined to the government 
at home, It would make no change in India. 
Instead of a c«mrt of directors and c«)urt of 
proprietors there woultl be a president and 
covincll, the former being a member of the 
cablriet. Local appointments wo»ild remain 
as they had been, except that the meml)ers 
of council in Imlia would be nominated by 
the governor-general histead of by the 
home government. Wrlter.shlps would be 
thrown open to competition, and cadet¬ 
ships divided between the president and 
meml)crs of the council. Mr. Baring then 
ntovial tlie postpomMiichi of all designs for 
such legislation, but was followed by sir 
Pifsklne Perry, who said that the rime was 
most Livourable for it, and that fniin his 
own personal knowledge he coiild alllrm the 
government t»f the dlrect<irs to be efTeH’, 
cumbrous, and tjsele.ss. In a speech of great 
power, sir Uornewall Lewis went more 
de-eply into the matter, and said that the 
petition of the directors was a string of as¬ 
sumptions and fallacle.s. They had assumed 
that thcCtmipany had acquired «iureasteri; 
empire, ami tliat Its government had been 
one «*f tlie besttliat ever existed. But the 
eastern empire was acquired In defiance of 
express and repealed orders of the Company, 
whose servants had from the first been an 
Insubordinate ami mutinous race. To such 
im’ii ns Clive and Warren Hastings the di¬ 
rectors had always said, ‘ Be jti.st, but do not 
forget ourreniittam-es and they knew th.at 
the easiest means of mtuplylng with this re¬ 
quest was to be found in the plunder of a 
pr<)V[ncc. But further, the government of 
India had practically passed out of their 
hands In 1784, prcvimis to which time there 
had never been a goveniment ‘more cor¬ 
rupt, more porlldious. moreripacious, than 
the gt>vernmcnt of the B.ast India Company.’ 
All, therefore, that the directors could 
allege ill tlieir favour had haiq>cncd sub¬ 
sequently to i:8-l. and tlieir present claims 
to merit arose from confounding the arts 
of two periods. In \‘M. the Company w.as 
reduci'd to complete subordination by the 
cstablisbmont of the board of control; In 
isi.a they lost their monopoly of trade with 
India; In 1833 they were [.roliiblted by law 
from trading; and so having entirely lost 
their original functions, they retained only 
ft portbm of sovereign p<»wer. In having 
certain subordinate capacities. In I8..3 
there was a further Invasion of ilie original 
CimHtltutloii, and one third of the court of 
directors was formed of nominees of Hit. 
crown. There could notthereforebeaniore 
Rt.surd fallacy than to regard as «>»« and 
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Pliissey, a company which had exhibited as 


many phases as the English conatltutlun 
from the days of the Heptarchy. To these 
asscrtlousoftlic chancellor of the exchequer 
strong counler-stateinonts were brought 
forward; but Mr. Disraeli raised another 
issue, when, expressing his readiness to 
support any measure which might draw 
the people of Hindostan nearer to this 
country, he doubted whether this bill wouid 
do so, and that the Qrst question to be 
asked was, what were to he the financial 
relations between Engl.and and India; what 
were the resources of India, and how tliey 
would be managed. What was wanted was, 
in his opfniou, a total change in the local 
administration of India Itself. At this 
stage the debate was interrupted, and before 
it could be resumed, the government of 
lord Pahnerston had ceased to exist. 

The unsuccessful attempt madebyOrsin! 
in January, against the life of the French 
emperor, had rou.oed in England a strong 
feeling of sympathy for the emperor, hut 
that feeling in France linked itself with 
expressions of discontent, if not of Indig¬ 
nation against England, fur allowing fo¬ 
reign fefncccs to concoct and mature in 
this country plots to be carried Into execu¬ 
tion elsowberc. These feelings came out 
prominently In the aildresses of certain 
French colonels to the emperor, which 
were printed in the ‘Moniteur.’ Hints 
were thrown out that the law of England 
on this subject needed alteration : and the 
English peiqilc were not slow in resenting 
any such .attempt to intimidate them into 
making or changing laws to suit the 
wishes of anyfoivign power. 'Wlicn. tliere- 
fore, tlic house of commons met again, lord 
Pabiicrston said, in answer to a«incstion of 
.Mr. Koebuck, that the minister of foreign 
affairs at P.aris had urged Hie government 
to take some measures In the matter, but 
without making any more definite sugges¬ 
tion. On theSth of February he introduced 
a bill to amend the law of conspiracy with 
intent to murder. Denying that any special 
step could be taken in the matter, he yet 
lielicvcd that the law was defective, and 
tiow proposed to make conspinicy to murder 
a felony, punishable with penal servitude 
for live vears, and to make the law uniform 
tliroughout the United Kingdom. Mr. King- 
lake immediately moved au Hnicndiuent 
that no change should be made till tlie 
correspondence between tlie two govern¬ 
ments should be laid before the house, 
and maintained that the bill w.as either a 
mere piece of law reform, or a political 
action suggested from abroad. In the 
former case, it should have been left in the 
hantls of the law oniccrs of the crown. Mr. 
Roebuck retorted on the French emperor 
the payment which he had ordered of the 
louacy left by the first Napoleon toCantillon 
who had conspired to kill the duke of 
Weilingtou. Lord Palmerston, however, 
received pcnnisslon to bring in his bill 
by the large uiajority of 2W. But when 
the matter again came before the com¬ 
mons, the position was changed. The 
eff<rrt of tlie spe.akers who favoured the 
measure was to describe it as one of law 
reform: Us opponents iusisted on keep- 
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Ing the political asiH-'ct of the question 
nroiiiiuently In view. Mr. Gibson's aniend- 
ineius expressed, (1) sympathy with the 
French emperor, (2) readiness to amend ac¬ 
knowledged legal defects at once, and 
( 3 ) surprise that the government had not 
answered the desp.'»tch of count Walewski, 
before catling on the house to amend the 
law of conspiracy. Mr. Gladstone spoke 
strongly against any such change, in the 
Interest of freedom througlniut the world. 
Tliey were but few spots on which hisiitu- 
tiuns exist that may claim our sympatlnes: 
and these were hut the holes and corners 
of Europe so far as material greatness w:is 
cnncerned.althonglihi moral greatness they 
might be strong. The division on the 
second reading of tlie bill showed a majo¬ 
rity of 19 against the government; and ilie 
ministers found that they had no alter¬ 
native but to resign. It was felt, how¬ 
ever, that it mattered little who held the 
reins of government, as the ascendency 
of liberal principles throughout the country 
was now so decided. Tlie conservatives 
at the same time were well aware that If 
Ihcv now held back, or if when In olbc^j 
they should refuse to bring forward the 
measure.^, or make the concessions winch 
were unmistakably called for by public 
opinion, they would, in eiTect, yield up a 
power which would be permanently re¬ 
sumed by tlielr opponents. Lord Derby, 
thercf<tre, formed a ministry, In wlilcli ho 
was tlie first lord of tl»e treasury, while lord 
Chelmsford (sir F. Thesiger) becatue lord- 
chaiicellor, lord Stanley colonial secretary, 
lord Ellenborough president of the board of 
control, and Mr. Disraeli chancellor of the 
cxchciiuer. Thediscussiunuf IndianafiTuirs 
was preceded by debates on what was 
asserted to be the illegal seizure of a vessel 
CJillcd the Cagliari by Ncajmlitan cruisers, 
and the imprisonment of two English 
engineers, wiiose release ultimately settled 
the affair. On the 20th of ilarch Mr. Dis¬ 
raeli introduced what was called the Indian 
bill No. 2, to distinguish It from the bill 
Introduced by lord Palmerston and not yet 
aliandoiied. Dy this bill Mr. Disraeli pro¬ 
posed to appoint a president of tlie council 
of India, wlio should be a minister of the 
crown, and that the council should consi>t 
of 18 persons, half to be nominated by the 
crown, half to be elected. In tbe patronage 
uf India and In the army there would be 
virtually no change, and the expenses of 
government would be fixed wholly on the 
revenues of Indio. Leave was given to 
bring in the bill, and the houses adjourned 
for the Easter recess. During its course 
the hill was discussed througliout the coun¬ 
try and generally disapproved; the election 
of a portion of tlie members of council 
being esjiecially denounced as a most Im¬ 
prudent anomaly, and an artifice designed 
simply to attract popularity for the govern¬ 
ment. The Indian Bill No. 2 seemed, 
therefore, to have no better prospects than 
the Indian Bill No. 1: and fears were 
strongly entertained, on the reassembling 
of parliament, tliat the inlnlsiry would 
again be shaken, when lord .lohn nnssell | 
put tbe matter on a new Issue, by proposing ^ 


Intake resolutions in a committee of tbe 
whole house Instead of proceeding with 
eitherof thecxlsting bills. This suggestion 
was so readily accci>ted by Mr. Disraeli, aa 
to give rise to a rumour that the move was 
preconcerted. Tlie house accordingly re¬ 
solved itself into committee on the 3{Jih of 
April, when an unsuccessful attempt was 
again mado to postpone .ail present legisla¬ 
tion on tlie subject. The resolution to 
tnmsfer the government of India to the 
crown was then passed, .as well as another 
wliich made the president of the Indi.an 
council aresponsibic minlsterof tliecrown. 
At this stage of the bill a crisis arose, which 
threatened the existence of tlie govern¬ 
ment itself. In May, an Incomplete copy 
Was published of a proclaniutiun, by lord 
Canning, threatening confiscation to the 
insurgent landholders of Oude, to which 
lord Ellenborough returned Immediately a 
severe condemnation. This reply of lord 
Ellenborough was laid before {larliaiuent 
with the admission that the govorninent 
* disapproved of the policy of the procl.'ima- 
tion in every .sense.' Its publication creatiHl 
great cxciiiani'iit. It was regarded on one 
side as an unwarranted censuro cast on an 
absent officer wlio was contending with 
circumsiati<-es i>f exlremo difilculty aiul 
danger; and on the other it was spoken of 
a.s too severe in its language, althnugh 
substantially just In its remarks. It came 
out afterwards that Mr. Vernon Smith had, 
after resigning his olllceas president of the 
board of control, received a iirivato letter 
from lord Canning, promising an oxid.ina- 
tIon of lii.s policy as soon as lime I'errnitteil; 
and that this letter had not been shown to 
lord Ellenborough, who was therefore not 
aware that it had been written. But the 
danger which threatened the government 
was lessened by the voluntary resignation 
of lord Ellenborough ; and the rejection of 
lord Sh.aflcsbury’s aincndmcnts relieved 
the governnicni from censure In the house 
of lords. The debates in the house of 
coninions were more Imixirtant. .Mr. Card- 
well brought forward the amendments of 
lord Shaftesbury: and, after a si'cecli from 
lord Stanley, lord John Uussell sjiid that 
the house was real need to the alternative of 
censuring the government, or condemiiiiig 
lord Canning. One or two adjourniueiiis 
at this time greatly favoured the cause of 
the govenuuent, wliieli was promoted still 
more by the news brought by the overland 
mail from liidia.tli.it sirJaniesOutrain dis¬ 
approved aliogeilier of lord Canning's pro¬ 
clamation. Another adjournment Imniglil 
the house nearly to Whitsuntide, and when 
Mr. Disraeli moved theadjounmient for the 
holidays, an appeal was made to Mr. Card- 
well not to press his motion to a division. 
The reply of the latter wa.s, tliat he s.aw no 
reason Lir so doing ; and .Mr. Disraeli said 
that while the motion wjisa voteof censure, 
to the result of which the goveriiiiiciit 
looked w'lihoutapprehenslon, he had reason 
to believe that lord Caiiniiig bad given up 
liis policy of confiscation. Mr. CardweM'a 
motion was then withdrawn, and so endtHl 
this gre.ac parliamentary conflict. It was 
evident that the opponents of goveriiuieni 
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had made a false move, and that the latter 
was firmly fixed for the remainder of the 
session. Lord Stanley, who had succeeded 
lord Ellen borough as president of the board 
of control, now applied himself earnestly to 
the task of Indian legislation ; and after an 
Ineffectual attempt made by Mr. Gladstone 
to put off all changes for another year, the 
house pronounced In favour of a council for 
India, and proceeded to discuss its consti¬ 
tution. A speech of 5Ir. Bright,!n which he 
explained his view of the way In which 
India should be governed, had no practical 
effect on the house, and finally on the 
eth of July the Indian bill w.as passed by 
tho commons. It %vent speedily through 
the lords, and became lawon the last day of 
the session. 

It Is unnecessary to dwell at any length 
on Mr. DlsmeU's financial measures, which 
were generally approved, and of which the 
chief features were the repayment of the 
cxcheqvier bonds, the eiuallsatlon of the 
spirit duties, and the Introduction of a tax 
on haTjkcrs' cheques. The house passed a 
resolution of Mr. MIlncrGIbson, condemn¬ 
ing as Impolitic the permanent continuance 
of the paper duty. 

The oaths’ bill, again Introduced by lord 
John Russell, brought up once more tho 
controversy on tlie admission of Jews Into 
parliament. It was passed in tlie commons, 
but the clause which permitted the .admis- 
elon of Jews by striking out the words ‘ on 
the true faith of a Christian,’ was rejected 
by the lords, and a collision between the 
two houses was seriously anticipated. The 
motion to accept the amendment of the 
ionls was rejected In adivision of 2C3 to 150, 
and it was resolved t<)appoint a committee 
to draw up tlie reasons for this disagree¬ 
ment. A motion wastlicn m.adethat baron j 
Rothschild should serve on this committee, 
and was c.arrled by 251 to 106. When the 
rcjisons so drawn up were sent to the house 
of lords, an amendment was propo.«ed by 
lord Liican authorisinir cither house by spe¬ 
cial resolution to modify the form of oatli 
to be taken by a member. This amend¬ 
ment was carried; and when by tlic <*aths’ 
bill a short and simple declaration of alle¬ 
giance to the reigning sovereign had been 
substituted In place of the oaths of allegi¬ 
ance and supremacy hitherto imposed, baron 

Uothschlbl was brought to the bar of tho 
house, anil declined on grounds of con¬ 
science to takcthcoatli in the form In wlilch 
It w.as tcinlered. r.iird John Rtissell tlicn 
proposed and carried a resolution simply 
stating tills f.act; and afterwards another, 
which gave to all Jews returned as members 
of parliament the powerof taking the oatlis. 
leaving out the words 'on the true faith of 
aCliristian.’ The oath so tendered wa.stakon 
by baron Rothschild, and the controversy 
of ten years between the two houses was 

by this compromise ended. ^ 

During tills session sir J.Trelawncj s blU 
for the abolition of church rates wa.s again 
passed In the liousc of commons, and again 
defeated In tho house of lords. A 
resnit followed the Introduction In the lords 
of the bill for legalising marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister. A measure of much 


interest to the church of England was the 
abolition of the three services appended to 
the book of common prayer, for the 5th of 
November, the 30th of January, and tho 
29tli of May. 

In the month of June, news was received 
of some allcgeil outrages committed by 
English ships on vessels carrying the Ame¬ 
rican Uag, in prosecution of the right of 
search in suppression of the slave trade, 
Tho United States government had asked 
for explanations, and, without waiting to 
receive them, had increased Its force In the 
gulf of McxicO] But the dangersapprehend- 
ed were happily not realised. About this 
tune the bishop of Oxford presented a peti¬ 
tion from Jamaica, complaining that the 
Spanish government h.abitually violated tho 
treaties which bound It to suppress the 
slave trade in Cul).-!. A misunderstanding 
similar to that which had threatened the 
peaco between England and the United 
States, broke out also between the English 
and French governments on the case of the 
Regina Crnli, and gave rise to a resolution, 
whlcli was proposed In the house of com¬ 
mons, to abolish tho right of search on 
vessels suspected of being concerned in the 
slave trade. The house, however, negatived 
this resolution in a division of 223 to 24. 

During tills session also Jlr. E. A. Glover, 
M.P. for Beverley, was convicted of having 
evaded the law relating to the property 
qualification for members returned to par¬ 
liament, and was sentenced to three months’ 
Imprisonment. It was the last penalty In- 
lllcted under the act. Before the term of 
his Imprisonment had come to an end, the 
qnalificutlnn was abolislied on the motion 
of Mr. Locke King, whose bill for a lOf. 
franchise In counties was carried through 
a second reading, and ilien dropped owing 
to tiic pressure of business towards the 
close of the session. The same result at¬ 
tended the bill for the abolition of the 
exemption which protected members of 
parliament from arrest for debt, as well as 
Jlr. Berkeley’s annual motion for the vote 
i)y b.allot, which was lost In a division of 
294 to 197. A bill to abolish the office of 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland was likewise re¬ 
jected ; and this was also the case with a 
bill which sought to divide the expenses 
connected with the cleansing of the river 
Thames between the metropolis and the 
country. Parliament was prorogued on 
the 3rd of August. 

Before the cfnnmencement of the year 
1659 It became more th.an probable that the 
peace of Europe would again be disturbed. 
For reasons which perhaps have never been 
fully ascertained, the French emperor re¬ 
solved to espouse the cause of the king of 
Sardinia in his claim to unite Lombardy to 
Italy, and be was therefore fast drifting 
into a war with Austria. The attention of 
tho English public was further occupied 
with lord Derby’s promised measure of 
parliamentary refonn. Throughout the re¬ 
cess. Mr. Bright had been conspicuous in 
his agitation for that subject, but his veh^ 
inent advocacy bad frightened or repellw 
the more moderate, and seemed rather tc 
have injured than advanced his cause. 
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ParUament had not long met when sir 
HurIi Cairns, the soMcilor-peiicral, Intro- 
dui^‘d two bills, one to simplify titles, the 
other to establish a registry of landed es¬ 
tates The great evils attetidant on the 
tniiisfer of land lay In the length of time 
which passed between the bargain and the 
purchase, and the expense in investigating 
the title; and if money was to he raised on 
mortgage after the transfer, the whole 
process must be gone through again. In 
Ireland the landed estates court had been 
emtmwered to give relief In the case of nn- 
ctmuinbercd not less than of cncumhercd 
estates ; and he s-aw no reason why a system 
80 bcncHclal In the one country should 3tot 
be applied, In part at lejist, In the other. 
These bills advanced as far as discussion in 
committee, hut the session oji the whole 
was characterised by iuelTeciual attempts 
at legislation: and the ministerial crisis, 
followed by the dissolution of parllajiicnt, 
proved as fatal to the hills of sir Hugh Cairns 
as to many others. Thus also a motion by 
Mr Klnglakewhich rellected on the govern¬ 
ment for Inertness In a dispute which arose 
between Franco and Portugal respecting a 
ship named theCharles ct Georges, fell to the 
ground. But greater attention was given 
to the subjectof tho national defences, and 
sir J. Paklngton found little diillculty in 
obtaining the vote for the increase of the 
navy. His estimate for the coming year 
amounted to 9,831.18W. against 8,8:>l,377f. for 
the preceding year; and he proposed to add 
fifteen screw-liners and nine heavy frigates 
to the fleet by the conversloji of ruling 
vessels and the building of new ones, while 
two Iron-cased ships should be built on the 
best principles to match those which had 
been constructed for the French navy. 

A long scrlcsof debates began on the 14th 
of February, with a speech by lord Stanley 
on the flnances of India. He showed that 
at the time when the mutiny broke out, the 
revenue nearly balanced the expenditure: 
but for the last and the present year the. 
total deficiency would be 21 , 600 , 000 /., exclu-! 
8lve of all compensation for the loss of 
private property. It w a.s, however, clear 
that increased prosi)erify did not affect 
revenue in India-as it does in England: 
tlieoiily present resource therefore must he 
found in^liminishedoull.^y: the deficiency 
Complained of had been caused entirely by 
increasedniilitaiyexpcndit lire owing to the 
mutiny, and the European force in India 
now was nearly double what It had been 
before the outbreak. Still he augured well 
for the future of India: her imports and 
ex]iorts had doubled themselves within the 
last twenty years, and the export of cotton 
had risen from 322,000,000 lbs. in 1842 to 
863,000,000lbs. In 1857, while many of the 
public works not only paid their own ex¬ 
penses but covered the cost of the less 
successful. He promised further that the 
country should be laid open to European 
colonisation by selling absolute ownership 
In the soil, which might be acquired by the 
native zemindars also on paying a coinmu- 
tatlun of the land tax. Sir C. Wood and sir 
Ersklne Pero" drew pictures by no me.ans 
so encouraging: and Jlr. Vernon Smith 


I coinidained that lonl Stanley's statement 
I saitl nothing of tlic heavy compensations 
' which must be made for the loss of private 
proiierty. Neverthele.ss this India loan hill 
was one of the few me.asures \\lii<'h heeanie 
law during the session which preceded the 
di.ssolutiun of ])arliamcnt. 

In spite of some opposition, the hill for 
legalising marriage witli a deceased wife’s 
sister was passed in the commons ; but. In 
! the house of lonls, it experienced the same 
fato as In the jirevious session. On the 
; subject of churcli rates sir J. Trclawney 
again hrouglit in Ins former bill for tlieir 
total abolition: but the govouimcnt in¬ 
terposed with a bill, designed as a com¬ 
promise, ami explained by .Mr. Walpole on 
the 21.st of February. Instead of making 
thei>arlshioners of every parish responsilile 
for the maintenatiee of the parish elmrch, 
it proposed to make tho rale a l.and'ord's 
rate, and to enable the owners of the l/nid 
to charge It with a church rate, extending 
that power to tenants for life as well as to 
owners in fee: It alsii made I'rovlslon for 
exempting dissenters from the rate; hut 
all wlio so claimed cxeri.|>tion would he 
excluded from vo.«try meetings for Im¬ 
posing a church rate. Tins hill was thrown 
out by the i>assingof sir ,1. Trelawney’s 
amendment to postpone it for six months 
Another set of sugge."itions was then 
brought forward hy sir A. Elton and with 
drawn, and sir ,1. Trelawney’s hill was 
carried throngli asocond reading,and then 
laid aside owing to the ministerial rrisl«. 
On a proposition by Mr. Fitzgerald (who 
had been attorney-general for Ireland niuler 
lord Palmerston’s adminlsirati<Mj) for jiia- 
cing Uonian catholics on tlic .same footing 
with regard to the oath taken by fhcni as 
other members of parliament, the house 
agreed to go into c.ommittcc on the sul>ject, 
and leave was furtlicr obtained to bring 
in a i>i!l substituting a new oath in ]>Iacc 
of that which was now taken by Uoman 
catholics. 

It had been the Intention of the govern 
ment to bring forward several Important 
measures before introducing their reform 
bill. But to the charges of lukewarmness 
which were founded on this apparent re¬ 
luctance to enter on the subject, they 
replied by Qxlng the 28th of February for 
the first reading of the bill. On that day 
Mr. Disraeli explained the measure, which 
was intended, not to alter the limits of the 
franehlse.but to introduce into the borough 
a new kind of franchise founded upon 
personal property, and to give votes to i>ei - 
sons receiving 10 /. yearly from the fund«, 
or 20 /. in pensions, as well as to graduates 
in the universities, ininisiers of religion, 
members of the log'al and medical profes¬ 
sion and some other cl.'isses. It further 
recognised the principle of Identity of suf¬ 
frage between the counties and the towns, 
of which the effect would be to add 200,ooo 
to the county constituency. To this bill 
lord John Russell ohjei ted that by it the 
freeholders in towns were no longer able 
to vote for the county, and that It said 
little or notliiiig for tne working classes. 
Nor h:id ihe provisions of the bill satisfied 
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all the raenibere of the government, and 
the rcBlgnntton of Mr. Walpole and >Ir. 
Henley was the result. In his explanation 
to the house the former said that he had 
jollied the cabinet only on the stipulation 
chat he might retire if he disapproved 
the government reform btll.-T-that ho 
could not but disapprove It when in the 
reduction of the county francliise to a 
level witli tliat of the borouglis, it set up a 
principle utterly contrary to any whicli tl»e 
conservative party liad ever maintained, and 
tliut tlie bill was one which, liad it been 
brouplit in by their opponents, tl>c govern* 
nieiit would liiive strongly resisted. Mr. 
Henley added furtlier iliat lie believed 
identity of suffrage to involve a principle 
fatal to the constitution of the country. 
Soon afterwards lord Jolin Russell gave 
notice of a resolntbin wlilch protested 
against tlie ^v.^y in wliieh tlie billinterfore<l 
wltl) tlie existing freehold francliise of 
Kngland and Wales, and lliat no read- 
justnicnt would be satisfactory wliicli does 
not provide for a greater extension of tlie 
suffrage titan was at present contemplated. 
The debate on the second reading of ilio 
bill began on tlto iJoili of March, and lasted 
seven nights, ami a numlier of petitions 
were presontc<i <m iltc subject, but three 
only were in favour of tlio liill. I.unl Jolm 
llnsseli at once proposed Ills resolution. 
Lord Stanley endeavoured to meet llio ob¬ 
jection tliat It did not admit the working 
classes, while Mr. llorsiiiari asserieil tliat 
tliose wlio had spoken against it liad not 
bIiowii that it lanild not >>c amended in 
committee, and tliat if tliis opportunity 
was lost, a course of agitation would fol> 
low from wlitcli even .Mr. IJriglit would 
be looked upon as a preserver. Wlien at 
length tiie limise proceeded to a division, 
tlie govcnmient was left in a minority 
of 30, and had liu alternative but to resign 
or to (ll.ssoive parliament. In tlie limisc 
of lords lord Derby complained tliat tlie 
commons iiad met the l)ill by a resolution 
wliicli, according to some antlioritie.s, was 
contrary to parllaineiitary practice, and 
said tliat If it liail been imiceeded wiili 
In committee, no false pride would liavo 
wiililielil tlie govrriiineiit from receiving 
any alteration which was provial to l>e 
admissible. Instead of tlius settling the 
•lueslions, the commons liad preferred tlio 
Interests of party to tlmse of tlie country. 

Under these circumstances the govern* 
mctit detcnniiicd to press only tliose mat* 
ters In which there was urgent need of 
■ legislation: and among these «as the India 
I loan bill, which bad passed through the 
; ulages of second reading and committee. 
Rord Stanley now came forward to say 
that lie must demand a larger loan than 
I that which he had hoped might suilice 
. two months bof<ire, and that It would only 
1 mislead the house if he wore to mention 
I any 6i>eci!lc sum until he received more 
i accurate Infiirmation from India. After 
' the passing of this l»H!. some conversation 
! took place on the affairs of Fmnce, Italy, 
and Austria, and lord .Malmesbury detailed 
I the proposed coiiBtitutlon of the congress 
I of tbe live great powers which the emperor 


of Russia wished to convoke. He added 
that Austria and France had agreed to the 
principle of disarmament, but could not 
agree as to the time and mode of carrying 
it out. Lord Clarendon could not see the 
necessity for war, and expressed his strong 
conviction, that. If Lombardy should ie 
taken from Austria and annexed to Pied¬ 
mont, the people of Milan and Venice, so 
far from agreeing with tliose of Sardinia, 
would be even more discontented than they 
were now. 

On the 23rd of April the parliament was 
dissolved; and when the houses reassem¬ 
bled for business on the 7th of June, the 
liberal p.arty detcnniiicd to make the 
debate in the house of commons on the 
address or answer to the queen's speech a 
triiU of strength with the government. 
All atiicndiueiit was therefore proiiosed, 
expressive of want of confidence In min¬ 
isters. On a division it was found that the 
govoniment was again in a minority of 
13. Tliere was tliereforc no help now 
but to resign. After an ineiTectual at¬ 
tempt by lord Granville to form a cabinet, 
lord I’aimcrstoii undertook tlio task, aided 
|jy lord Jolin Russell, who now became 
foreign secretary, Mr. Glatlstone resigning 
the cliancellorship of the exchequer, lord 
Campbell being lord-cbancellor, sir C. 
Wood, secretary of statu for India,and Mr. 
Sidney llerbert, secretary of state for 
war. 

Among tlic first subjects discussed in 
tlie new parliament was the cnrohiicnt ot 
the Volunteer corps. On the one side it> 
was niaintaiiu'd that the daily wish and 
nightly dream of every man and woman In 
France was to humble this country by 
Inv.nding it; on the other, that such fears 
were exaggerated, if not groundless. Lord 
Lyndhurst, in n speech of unquestionable 
power, said that if he were asked why lie 
did not place reliance on the good faith of 
the emperor Napoleon, he must reply that 
lie could not ilo so, because the emperor 
was ill a situation in which he could not 
place reliance on himself. In the house of 
eoiiimoiis Mr. Herbert said, that If the 
volunteer corps turned i»ut as useful as he 
exi>ccied them to be, they would become 
p.art of oiir perinaiicnt establishment, but 
that not a single regular soldier would be 
disjilaced for twenty or even fur a hundred 
volunteers. On a motion by sir Do Racy 
Evans for acoimnission to enquire into the 
national defciires (which was negatived), 
.Mr. Cobden toi>k tliu opportunity to ex* 
press liis belief that France never pre¬ 
tended to have the same naval strength 
with England,—that tbe matter might be 
adjusted l*y amicable explanation, and that 
if, aftcM- this, France persisted in main¬ 
taining a naval rivalry,he would cheerfully 
vote increased estimates. 

On the reintroduction of sirJ.Trelawney a 
bill for tbe aboliiron of church rates, fresh 
elTorts were ineffectually inadfe to obtain a 
postponement of tbe mc.asnre. The house 
alio negatived an amendnient by tvhlcb ilr. 
Newdegate proposed to substitute. In place 
of cbiircli rates, a charge on all heredita 
nieiits for the occupancy of which chuich 
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rntos had been paid during the last seven 
sears But ulthmih'li the house went Into 
committee, vco’ Bti'e profjress was made 
with the bill, which, owing to the short¬ 
ness of the session, was postponed for a 
more convenient time. A bill enabling 
Roman Catholics to hold the oOlce of chan¬ 
cellor of Ireland, was also brought forward 
without any result. . 

The fltiancial statements of Mr. Gladstone 
Involved Important conse<iuences. As there 
was a gross dellclenry of revenue, as com¬ 
pared with expenditure, of -i,807.0001., It 
became necessary to determine how this 
was to be supplied. He protested against all 
borrowing In time of peace, and saw little 
room for meeting It by indirect taxation. 
There remained the incnnie-ta-x, which was 
to expire In 18C0; hut ihi.s tax was pro¬ 
vided to facilitate salutary llscal changes, 
and to meet sudden exigencies; and the 
present time fell under the latter he.nd, the 
exces.s being alm*)St entirely due to the 
Increased charges for the army and navy. 
He jiroposc'd therefore to raise the de¬ 
ficiency by Increasing the Income-tax from , 
5 d. to Oil. In the pound on Incomes above 
150 /. yearly, while Incomes under that sum 
should pay IJd. extra; and to obtain this 
sum by a single payment ot» the Ilrst 
a.'»se.«sment or charge after ilie resolntion 
should be adopted by the bouse. When it 
was projiosed to g<» into conmiittecof way.s 
and means, Mr. Disraeli beg.an a debate 
which extended from flnanee t«) fi>relgn 
policy. He protested against the con¬ 
tinuance of the present cnonnous expendi¬ 
ture, which rendered it neeessjiry to fritter 
away the treasure of the iiiconie-Uix. He 
insl.stcd that the nation could not gt) on 
raising "C.ooo.ooo/. a year, and demanded 
tlmt France and England should mutually 
prove, with no hypocrisy but by the un¬ 
answerable cviilonceof reduced armaments, 
that they really desired peace ; and such 
an agreement would at once rendiT prur- 
ticable the promised termination of the 
incotne-tax in 1800. Mr. Bright, while 
giving a (]unliflcd ap]>ruva] of Mr. Glad- 
stunc's fluancial scheme, said that tlie in¬ 
come-tax ought not to he indefinitely pro¬ 
longed until a distinction was drawn be¬ 
tween permanent and precarious inccunes. 

After the passing of Mr. Gladstone's bud¬ 
get, sir C. Wood brought forward the 
finances of India, and said that the total 
deficiency to be provided for was 2 . 1 , 220 , 000 /., 
and while the ex|)enditure for 185i>-60 would 
he 46,000,000/.. the revenue would be about 
36,000,000/. This state of things could be 
met only by lucrcaslng the revenue, or de¬ 
creasing the exptiises. But no great re¬ 
duction could be made in the civil establish¬ 
ments, and only a small one on public 
works; the grcjtt Item to be r^uced must 
therefore be the military expenditure, and 
tills, he thought, might he reduced by about 
3,000,000/., although it was impossible to 
say liow soon this reduction could take 
place. A sum of about 6,ooo,ooi)/. must 
therefore he provided by parliament, and 
he therefore moved a resiilution enahling 
the government to raise In England the 
sum of 5,000,000/. for the seivi.e of the 


govcniincnt of India. In the debate which 
ft>lluwe{l, Mr. Bright laid great stress on 
ills own remedy for the present derange- 
ment of Indian affairs, viz., the decentralisa 
tlon of the government and the establish¬ 
ment of electoral councils for Bombay and 
Madras. lie saw no hope of improvement 
for India, unless the goveninient of each 
presidency received more independent 
powers than at present they possessed. A 
subsequent bill introduced by sir C. Wood 
sought to limit the number of Euro]>eaii 
troops to be employed in In<lia at SO.cmwi. 
Very probably the whole of this number 
Would not be raised, but provision was 
made that it should not he exceeded. 

During their silting on the 12ih of July, 
parliament received tlie new.s ihat the w.ar 
In Italy was at an end, and that the ba>is 
of the peace was the formation of an It.alian 
confederacy, to be under the presidency of 
the I'ope, the cession of Loinbanly from 
Austria to Franco, and by France trams- 
ferred to Sardinia,—Venetia although an 
integral part of the It.'ilian confederation, 
being still reserved to Austria. With regard 
to tills cession and transfer, lord .loliii 
Russell stated,on the 28th of .Ini), that the 
' English government had no right t<i inier- 
fiTC : and although he iliuiighi that a eon- 
federation would he a wise thing, hedonbt- 
ed whether it was at juvseiit prai-tleahle, or 
whotlier one wasilesirabloof wliieh t he pope 
would he head and the emperor of Anst ria a 
mcnihiT. The session was.liowever, briniKlii 
to an end on tlie 13ili of August,and it was 
stated in the queen's spoeeli, (hat, allhougli 
proiMisals had been nunlo, after the peace of 
Villafranca, to Induce the H^itl^h govern¬ 
ment t<i send a ]>leiiipotentiary to the pri>- 
p<iscd conferenee of the great powers, suf¬ 
ficient Inforination had not yet been re¬ 
ceived to enable them to determine w lieilier 
they should take any part in it, or not. 

A.D. I860.—If the ye.nr 1860 is not marked 
by any striking events in English history, 
and if the session of parliament was charac¬ 
terised by many abortive attempts at legis¬ 
lation, it must still he remembered as a time 
of some iiHJst important measures affect¬ 
ing the finances and the national defences 
of the Country, as well as t he foreign policy 
of Great Britain. BeRirethe iiieetiiigof par- 
li.'imeiit the rumour that France proposed to 
annex Savoy and Nice had gained great pub 
lieity and strength, and strong o]iiiiions 
were e.xpressed on the character of tlie 
transaction. The houses met on the24tli of 
January, and motions were soon brought 
forward iirotesting against the annexation. 
Amongthc reasons urged for sucli a protest 
was tlie tre.nty between Switzerland .ami 
Piedmont, binding the latter never to cede 
Savoy,—a treaty which could not be set 
aside without violating the international 
l.aw of Euroim. It was sjild by some tliat in 
the j*rescnt state of European feeling, the 
annexation of Savoy to France was an im¬ 
possibility, while at the same time others 
insisted that a secret arrangement had been 
entered into for the cession, although count 
Walcwski had assured lord Cowley that no 
‘ treaty'whatever existed with that view. 
Lord John Russell expressed his belief that 
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It was a course of policy which the emperor t 
of the French would hesitate long before s 
he adopted. Nevertheless, It was soon c 
asserted as a fact, that he had adopted this s 
policy; and the only question fi»r discussion c 
was, the attitude which ought to be ns- c 
Burned by Great Britain with regard to It. c 
Mr. Bright, not contenting himself with a t 
mere recommendation of neutrality, In- r 
curred criticisms of no slight seventy, for c 
the woll-rememhcred expressions in which c 
he avowed that he would rather say ‘ perish j 
Savoy ’ than that the hovjsc should involve ^ 
the government in a war with France, for ^ 
matters lu which we had not the remotest 1 
interest. But although some suggestions t 
were offered, the discussions terminated 1 
without driwlng forth any more positive i 
statement than that the aim of the govern- i 
nient had been to secure to the Italian < 
people the power of managing their own ' 

affairs. . ! 

The financial affairs of the country In- . 

volvod topics of nearer Interest. TItestato- ' 
meut of tho chancellor of the exchequer ' 

was.owing to his Illness, postponed for some < 

Jays;hut on the 10th of Pehrnary Mr.Glad- ; 
stone laid before the house the features of 
his hiulgot for the ensuing year, for which 
the charges would be " 0 , 100 , 000 /., leaving an ' 
apparent deficit over the estimated revenue 
of 9.100,000/. To meet this deficit, he pro- 
pt)sed to renew the tea and sugar duties, as 
they now stood for llfteen months, to lake 
up the credit now allowed in the payment 
of the malt duties, and to lmpt)se an Inrome- 

I tax of lOd. In the pound over 150/. a year, 
and 7fl. In the poun<l under that sum. Tiic 
commercial treaty whieli had been entered 
Into with France for 10 years, would ent.ail 
an Immediate loss to the revenue, as the 
duty on brandy, for example, was to he re¬ 
duced from 153. Ut 8<.2d.,on wine from Ss.lOd. 
to.a.?,.thc.soand<»ther remissions amounting 
lu.all to 1.119,000/. Oiitheinh of February, 
Mr. Dn Cane postponed his own motion on 
the policy of the budget, to enable Mr. Dis- 
rnoll to prop<i?c a resolution rcfusini? to 
lake Into consideration tlic repeal of duties 
until the house had first considered and 
passed iudgcincnton the treaty Itself. This 
motion was negatived by 293 to 230; and 
the next Impediment placed In the way of 
tbemcasurewaslhcmoti«ni of Mr. Du Cane, 
wlilch alhrmed the Inexpediency of any re¬ 
mission of duties, and tho disappointment 
which would be caused throughout tlic, 
country by tho rclmpositlon of the income- 
tax at an unnecessarily high rate. This re- 
Iniposltlon Mr. Knbhard characterised as a 
high price to pay for the lesson on polltlral 
economy given by Mr. Cobden to the empe¬ 
ror of the French ; and In Its Injurious and 
unequal action, he described the tax In ts 
existing fonn as a disgrace to the intelli¬ 
gence of the age. Mr. Du Cane’s motion was, 
however, rejected by the very large ina- 
iorlty of lie, which virtually decided the suc¬ 
cess of tho budget as well as of the French 
treaty; and It was .agreed In both houses 
that addresses should be presented to the 
crown expressing the readiness of parlia¬ 
ment to give the utmost aid towards carry- 
; lug out the stipulations of the treaty. But 


the details of Mr. Gladstone’s fln&notal 
scheme were still subjected to a severe 
criticism, which greatly prolonged the pas* 
sage of the measure through the house of 
commons; and this opposition was ba.sed 
chlcfiy on the four points, of the remission 
of wine duties, the abolition of some import 
duties which had survived the preceding 
measures of free trade, the repeal of the 
excise duty on paper, and the reimposition 
of the Income-tax. On this last topic very 
great stress was laid on the vehemence with 
which Mr. Gladstone had in past years In¬ 
veighed against the pcrmanenceof the tax. 
But the efforts to defeat It still failed of 
success; and motions to reduce the tax 
from lOd. to9d., and to fix It at the latter sum 
for Ireland, were alike defeated. A stronger 
resistance was furnished to the repeal of 
the paper duty, and this resistance was In¬ 
creased when the bill came to the third 
reading; and an amendment by slrStafford 
Northcote, which maintained the Inexpe¬ 
diency of the measure under present cir¬ 
cumstances, was lost by the narrow majority ^ 
of 219 against 210. But the bill, although i 
passed by the commons, was rejected in tho 
lords by a majority of 89; and the decision 
roused two sets of considerations which had 
each their own distinct influence. There 
was first the constitutional question as to 
the right of the house of lords to reject a 
hill of the commons on the subject of tax¬ 
ation : and that such a rejection, If sus* 
tained, would establish a marked precedent 
for the future ; but there was also a very 
generallfeelingthat the decision of the lords 
was wise and prudeut, and a disposition to 
regard it from the practical ratberthan the 
legal point of view. The house of commons 
appointed a committee, who drew up a 
report on historical precedents In tho 
matter, and lord Palmerston, on the Cth of 
July, proposed a fresh resolution wlilco 
maintained that all limit.ations of the 
matter, manner, measure, and time of all 
grants for 9upj)lios belong to the commons 
alone ; hut he added that, as the lords bad 
been encouraged by the diminution ol 
the majority In the lower house —which 
I from 53 on the second had sunk to 9 
on the third reading-it would be bet¬ 
ter for the house to satisfy themselves 
with a mere declaration of their constltu 
tlonal privileges. The other resolutions, 
wliich were also passed, declared th.ac 
although tlie lords had sometimes rejected 
bills of taxation by negativing the whole, 
yet the liouse of commons regarded that 
i power with peculiar jealousy, and was 
1 determined to retain Its own privilege in 
. an matters of taxation inviolate. A later 
I resolution, by which lord Fermoy sought to 
I bring the house to adopt ‘practical roea- 

- sures’ for the vindic.ation of Itsrlgbts was 
. negatived, and it became clearthat for this 

- session at least, the paper duties would not 

- be abolished. Mr. Gladstone, therefore, 
1 could only protest against the interference 
5 of the lords with his financial armngeiiient», 
B and proposed, in accordance with 

lations of the 

- Import duties on printed 

t ( prints, &c. This measure was vloleuHy 
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PAfltuted by the paper-makers, wlio urged slumld ro Into conmiUfee on the bill; and 

fhfit their trade would thus be exposed to lord .lolin llussoll then stated that the 
mirniial Competition with the forclpn Kiitflish reform bill must llrst be passed, 
iiinnufacturer To this Mr. Gladstone while it could not be expected that tliose 
I^nlied that this \ras merely the old for Ireland and Scotland should be con- 
miestlon which, In the controversies on sidcred during the present session. As to 
free trade the house had ncain and again waiting, according to the propo.sal of some, 
rlccided between the producer and the for the returns of the approaching census, 
consumer An amendment to postpone the that would be to postjionc all reftirm for at 
reduction of thesedutleswaslost,and with least three years; and that if the govern- 

fiie exception of the excise on paper, the ment received the lateness of the time as 
budKOt bcc-ime law. a reason for not proceeding with the bill. 

Once more, in this session, the question It would be set down to a desire to get 
of parliamentary reform c-ame before the rid of the bill without the manliness to 
liouso only to ire again, and this time in- avow It. A motion was, however, made to 
dcflnltcly postponed. It was said, with await the next census before legislating, 
whatever degree of truth, that tlie public when the house was adjourned, and on the 
Interest in the measure was at its lowest resumption of the debate, sir J. Fergusson 
ebb and did not rise even to a feeling of again moved adjournment, avowing his 
curiosity. On the 1st of March lord Jolm wish totlelay the discussion of the English 
Ilussell asked leave to bring in the govern- bill, until tlje reform for the whole king- 
mcntnicasure.whlchslmplyproposedtosuiH doni could bcdiscussed together. Against 
ply the omissions and remedy the defects this njotion, the govttrnment bad a ma- 
of tlieactof 1832: this,however, was not to jority of 21. It berame, however, daily 
be taken as .an admission of the failure of more evident that the measure could not 
that act, which he believed to have been be passed during that session: and it 
singulariy free from faults. It proposed to caused no surprise, when, on the llth of 
add to the lOf. occupation franchise, in June, lord Jolm Ilussell said il>at he would 
counties, a security that would make it a not agree to an amendment which would 
bond fide franchise, and to Introduce a 61. Indellnitely postpone the refonn bill ; but 
franchise In towns. Mr. Cardwell at the as250 njenihers desired to postpone it for 
same time obtained leave to introduce a the i)rcsent, the government felt bfnuid to 
similar n)e.a.surc for Ireland. But It w.as not consider the question and their own duty 
till the 3rd of May that the debate on the to the house and country. The session 
second reading took place. On that day, might Indeed be proIr)nged, but there did 
Mr. Disraeli attacked the bill on the ground not appear to be that earnest demand which 
that, while it proposed to extend the would justify tliem in prolonging it, and 
suffrage and to redistribute seats, it said therefore the bill must be withdrawn, with 
nothing of the primarj- and nccess:iry the intention, however, of introducing an 
toplrsofregnlatlonandfacHiilesforvotiug. other at the earliest opportunity. There 
Tlie bill of the late government had looked were not a few throughout the country to 
not 80 much toan Incrcaseof membersasto whom lUis decision brought a sensible 
the fitness of those who were to receive the relief. It may be mentioned here that Mr. 
suffrage; lord Jolm Uussell’s bill proposed Berkeley's annual motion for the ballot was 
to add about 200,ooo to the borough consii- defeated l)y a majority of 107. 
luency, and these would form one liomoge- The military and naval estimates were 
iieous class,—a source of great danger, larger than for the preceding year, tlie 
Inasmuch as, having the same Interest, they former being for 14.3,.302 men, exclusive of 
nould neutralise the present borougli con- 92,4l0for India. In the e.stmiates for the 
gtituencies. It further erred in ailowiiig civil service the bouse showed more rcluc- 
frccholders In towns to vote for districts taiice to actiuio'^cc: and on the motion of 
with which they had no local sympathy or Mr. Wise, it carried tlie a[>p(»intment of a 
romicction. Sir Coriiewall Lewis said that selectconiinittec to enquire into the miscel- 
tlie act of 1832 was to remedy evils arising laneous civil service expenditure of the 
from the representation of towns almost previous year, the division being 121 to 93. 
uninhabited, and from the nonrepresctita- The subject of the army was brought 
tion of populous counties and large maim- before the house of lords by lord Paimiure, 
facturing towns: tlic second measure was wlio dwelt on tlie advantages of the system 
a precaution against evils which were now’ of promotion by imrcbase, and refuted the 
slight but which were increasing, and the objections brought against it, while the 
government wore satisfied that it was a duke of Somerset thought it intolenible 
safe and moderate measure. Tlie chancellor that the lives of men and the lionnur of the 
of the exchequer said that the government country should be iiiinisted to an Inrapa- 
would not hear of withdrawing ibc bill, ble officer, simi'ly because be bad money 
and besought the house not to pursue a instead of brains. The subject of tloggiiig 
course of delay, which would render legis- In the navy was brought ui> in the house of 
l.itlon on the subject Impossible. After so commons, wlien much strong feeling was 
longthya debate, iheniotioii forthe second expressed on the necessity of abolishing 
reading was adopted without a divbion. the lash in liotli services, and it was admit- 
In the house of lords, a commit toe w.as ted on all side.® that it should be as sparing- 
appointed to ascertain the probable increase ly used as possible. 

in the number of electors if the franchise The gre.at <iucstion of ibe national de- 
were reduced. The 4tli of June bad been fences still remained to bo di-tcrmined. On 
Bxcil as the day on which the commons the23rd of July, lord Palmerston proposed 
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exi>ondlturc; bo that at the end of ie(i2, the 
expenditure and the revenue would be 
' equalised. The resolutions* were agreed to. 

The bill for the reorKanIsatlon of the 
Indian anny was a neccsstiry consequence 
of the transfer of the Indian government 
from the Otmpany to the Crown. Totlds 
step the newly constituted Indian council 
were greatly opposed ; but tlio question was 
whether a ICnropcnn force should he main¬ 
tained specially for India, or whether the 
whole force employed in India should bo 
made disposable for general service as a part 
of the queen’s army. On this question the 
secretary of stato for India and the cabinet 
generally were agreed In adopting the 
latter alteniative. Hut lord Stanley urged 
that by the removal of a local European 
force, the Indian goveniment would lose 
the valuable assistance of some thousand 
ofllcers Immediately attached to the local 
government. On the second reading the 
I bill underwent much opposition from a 
I small but resolute minority. SirJ. Elphln- 
stone said that the events which were a1- 
; leged as justifying the bill could only by 
; gross exaggenifion be called a njutiny ; the 
men had prefirred only ju.*t and proper 
I claims, and had never gone beyond lnsul>- 
ordlnatlon. The tichatc was prolonged by 
! many proposals for adjouninient, most of 
which were negatived, as well as some reso¬ 
lutions to postpone Immediate legislation 
on the subject. But the opposltloji which 
retarded could not prevent the passing of 
• the bill, which bcc..iine l.iw before the close 
of the session. 

Sir .lohii Trelawnoy'.s bill for ,i>*oljshlng 
rhiirch rates was again Intnidnccd in Fe¬ 
bruary ; but it was accompani«’d by a mass 
' of petitions mo.'st of which were against the 
tneastirc, one of these being signed by no 
less tlian slxty-fourarclideacons, ilr. New- . 
degate's atnendinent, as brought forward 
last year, was again put and negatived, and i 
the bill passed the house of ronnnons, only ‘ 
to be thrown out again in the inniscof lords, i 
Mr. Spooner's annual motion for doing away ’ 
with the grant to the college of Maynooth ' 
was lost by a majority of .^8 against it; and i 
arnotlonbylnnlEiiuryforaltcrinif the Hook i 
of 0)min<ui Trayer was tiegatived in tlic ( 
liouso of lords without a division. A bill ' 
was Introiluced towanls the close of the i 
session for :iutl;orl«ing the usual decennial 1 
census: It had been Inrcnded that the re- \ 
turns sliould embrace the religious profes- t 
slon of the people, hut a violent opposition i 
was organised against it, and sirG. Lewis .■ 
acquiesced in the withdrawal of tlie words, s 
A large majority likewise tlirew out a mo- i 
tfon by Mr. Butt, who maintained that the t 
theory of national education was dlsap- t 
proved of by tlie people of Ireland, that It l 
was not just to that country or consi-itont 
with our free institutions. A bill for re- t 
fonning the corporation of London w.as,! n 
from pre.ssure of bnslnes.*^. laid aside, and I n 
the same fate attended a hill for the reform ' o 
and consolidation of the bankruptcy and i r 
Insolvency laws. The recent massacres of : t; 
piri.silans In Syria gave rise to one of the ii 
last debates In the session. Lord Stratford b 
do lleUcliIIe admitted that he placed but S' 


e email reliance on the securities which the 
e Porte might give, as It had shown great 
>. remissness. If not actual connivance In the 
e matter: as long as Turkey failed to put in 
e practice the reforms which she had pro- 
t inlscd, It would t)c useless for foreign powers 
s to patch up a question which might at any 
il time give rise to a war. It w.as annojinced 
s that an agreement had been made by which 
- a force of i 2 ,ooo European troops should he 
0 sent to Syria for a time not exceeding six 
D months; of these France was Immediately 
t to furnish G,ooo, while tlic rest, if required 
: should be furnished by such one of the 
i contracting powers as ndght he deemed 
? expedient. TJicre was, however, the usual 
1 condict of opinions, one side nialntaltilng 
i that the stability of Turkey was of the greats 
) est Importance to Europe, and ought to be 
maintained at all h.v.ard9, the other urging 
I that vigorous measures ought to be taken 
( with a government so thoroughly cfTete as 
I that of tlie Ottoman Turks. The great re- 
■ suits of this long session, which was closed 
on the 28th of August, were the fl.scal and 
commercial reforms, of which even now It 
Is scarcely pns.sfhlc fairly to judge the re- 
sult.s, and which will pnibahly make the 
se.ssliiji which pa.ssed them appearaii Impor 
taiii one in aftenlmes. 

Before the commencement of the year 
1801 foreign politics had aojulred a greater 
iMtorost tlinn liny topic of home ^ 7 ^)voriinu*ni, 
Tlie question of Italian unity and the tokens 
of the coming struggle between the North¬ 
ern and Soiitlicrn portions of the United 
States of Anieric.a had thrust aside tlie sub¬ 
ject of parliamentary refonn, in which a 
few only were found still to express an In¬ 
terest. The harvest of the preceding year 
had been far below the average; hut the 
growth of freetnide checked or averted the 
evils which mleht have been caused by a 
searcity of food, and removed an extraor¬ 
dinary pressure from the working classe.s. 
The attention of the country was therefore' 
fixed mainly on Italy and Ainerlea ; but it 
teas manifest that in cither case the nation 
was deterniined to ui>hohl the policy of 
non-interference. Parliament met on the 
ir.tli of Fel.ruary, when lord John llu.ssell at 
once announced the aiiaiidoiiinciit of the 
aleaof reform, and called forth strong ex* 
pression.s of regret and warning from Mr. 
Bright. Early in the session a committee 
was appointed to consider whether any 
changes might he nindo by whieh time 
might be saved In conducting the hnsiness 
of the house: on thcirrepnrl Thursday was 
substituted for Friday ns a govern'iiMmt 
njglit.and Tuesday wa.s taken as a supply 
night: and this last measure was thought 
toiKive had a sensible effect in accelenitinu 
business. ^ 

On the 14th of February the houseiiAi?reed 
to the vote of tlnuiks to the ollicers .ind 
men who had been engaged in the recent 
war in China, Lord Herbert si)oke in terms 
of groat praise of the vigour with which the 
Peiho and Taku forts had been occuj>led or 
taken,and of the bravery and ability shown 
in r lie action before Tientsin. That the bar¬ 
barities of tlie Chinese to many of the prb 
souers who had fallen into their hands 
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called for some signal punishment, ^as 
allowed on all hands ; but some difference 
cf opinion arose on the 'wisdom of fixing 
on the burning of the emperor’s summer 
palnrc ns that penalty. It was justified as 
being a punishment which would fall on 
the instigators of these crueitles and not 
on the people, who had not been In any 
way concerned In them. 

The death of the duchess of Kent took 
place on the 16th of March ; and the wann¬ 
est sympathy for the queen was expressed 
both ill parllaincnt and tlirougimut the 
country. In both houses addresses of con¬ 
dolence on tlic loss which tito queen had 
sustained were voted unanimously. 

Although the Idea of a government 
measure of reform had been abandoned, 
several attempts (all, with one exception, 
nmutccessful) were made to improve special 
points in the electoral system. Mr. Locke 
King Introduced again his bill, to reduce 
the county franchise to a lof. qualification : 
but the bill miscarried, and a like fate befell 
a motion of Mr. Baines to extend the 
hon)Ugh franchise in England. The only 
bill introdneed by the government was one 
which rcdlstrllmtcd the scats vacated by 
the dlsfranchiscmetit of Sudbury and St. 
AlMans, by assigning two to the West 
IHdiiig of Y«irk.«liire and South Lancashire 
respectively, while It proposed to give 
the third to Chelsea and Kensington and 
the fourth to Birkenhead. Muclt o|)posi- 
tlon, however, was raised l)y the proposition 
to make Chelsea and Kensington a new 
horongh, and so to add to thcrcprcscntatlon 
i)f London; and finally it w.os determined 
that the West Biding of Yorkshire should 
be divided Into two parts, each part hav¬ 
ing its own member. An experiment not 
hitherto tried was proposed by Jlr. Dodson, 
who moved that for university elections 
voting papers might be used and sent by 
post. It was carried by large majorities in 
both houses, although in each some oppo¬ 
sition was offered on the principle of proxy 
voting, and on the undue prc|*onderance 
which It would give to non-resident over 
resident voters. 

The fiucstl«m of church rates was again 
revived by sir J<'hn Trelawncy, who, ns 
before, Introduced Ills hill for the simple 
cxtlncilt)n of the rates. On a proposition 
to defer a consideration of tlie hill for six 
months, the chancellor of the exchequer 
said that the credit of the legislature de¬ 
manded an immediate settlemcni of the 
question. On t lie order of tlie day forgoing 
Into committee being mnve<l, after the 
second reading, Mr. Newdegate again pro¬ 
posed his scheme for sulistitutlng, in place 
of the present einirch niies, a ch.argc on all 
landed property on whicli these rates h.ad 
been paid for tlie preceding seven years. 
Til 1 3 Anicndiijcnt was withdrawn, and the 
bill passed through committee. But on 
the motion for the third reading, the 
numbens on each shlc In the division were 
274 and It became the duty of the shcakor 
to give a casting vote ; and this xvas 
given with the‘nocs,’on the ground that 
tho genera! opinion of the house seemed 
to the speaker to bo In favour of sonic 


settlement different from that which wiu 
contained In this bill; and that by so 
deciding, he should, instead of taking the 
responsibility on himself, leave It to the 
house to adopt this or any other measure 
hereafter, as It might think fit. 

On the 15th of April, Mr. Gladstone made 
his financial statement, in which he said 
that tlie revenue show'ed a decrease of 
806 , 000 f. as compared with that of the 
preceding year, while the expenditure 
caused a deficiency apparently of two and a 
half millions, but really of only 855.(XK)J 
For the coming year he estimated the ex 
penditure at 70,ooo,ooor., the revenue at 
71,S23,(X)0L assuming the continuance of the 
tea and sugar duties, and an income-tax; 
and ho had to ask for the renewal of these 
taxes to adjust the expenditure with the 
revenue, while he proposed to apply a 
portion of the surplus revenue in givingup 
the tenth penny of the income-tax, and 
repealing the paper duty. The income-tax 
itself he alMrmed to be a mere question of 
expenditure; if the nation was content to 
be governed at a cost of 00,000,0001., It might 
at once be dispensed with; but otherwise 
it must he retained. He then explained 
his intention of hringingail thesequestions 
before the house In a series of resolutions, 
and said that the danger of the day lay in 
a tendency to an excessive expenditure, 
which oughtto be steadily resisted. In tho 
debate winch followed, Mr. Horsman spoke 
strongly against the design of proceeding 
by a series of resolutions. Instead of sepa- 
nitc bills, as depriving the house of lords of 
the right of independent judgment, by 
compelling them to accept or reject the 
financial polic.v of the government as a 
whole. Jlr.Brlght strenuously defended the 
cliancellor of the exchequer; and in a com¬ 
mittee of ways and means, the Income-tax 
was agreed towMthoutadivision. Butwhen 
the house arrived at the fourth clause whlck 
repealed the paper duty, the discusslor. 
was opened afresh, and it was contended, 
amongothcrargiunents.that the wardutles 
on tea and sugar had a prior and stronger 
claim than a tax, the abandonment of which 
would benefit simply the proprietors of the 
penny newspapers. In the division ■which 
followed, the government liad a majority of 
15, the mimbcrs being 25K» to 2$!. In the 
house of lords, when the motion was made 
by lord Granville, the duke of Rutl.and 
moved an amendment to postpone tho 
re.ading of the hill for six months, but 
withdrew it on the earnest reroonstranceof 
lord Derby. The l>ill was then read a second 
time without any opposition, aud the finan¬ 
cial measures of the government were thus 
carried. Mr. Gladstone was not less suc¬ 
cessful In defeating some attempts made 
to obtain the remission of particular taxes, 
before he made his financial statement. 
Among these, Mr. Hubbard’s motion for a 
select committee to enquire into the mode 
of assessing and collecting the Income-tax, 
was carried aoralnst the government by a 
majority of 131 to 127; but the report of 
tho committee did not favour Mr. Ham 
bard's scheme for modifying the tax, aud 
no further result followed this motion 
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than others which were defeutod at the 
outset. 

Ill the navy estimates for tills yc.ar, a 
derreaso of COI.Sojf. was aiiliouiicril, and, 
It was further slated that tins derrca?e 
Would have heeii greater liut for tlie iieiN S- 
sliyof purchasing a largo storeof tiiiiher. 
Hut when reference was made to tlie iiuin- 
hers of the rrench navy, w hich, It was said, 
could In a short time muster not far short 
of 85,0<X) men, Mr. Bright rei'lled tliat 
alarms liad been raised mi monstrous false¬ 
hoods, and that the government seized on 
times of popular delusion to add to the ex- 
pendlture of the countr>’. Lord ralmerston 
ai>i>ealed to facts.aiidstated, as an instance 
of Krencli policy, that sixteen innocent 
mail packets had been built, and, as had 
been foreseen, were by a stroke of the pen, 
iifterwards added to the French navy. An 
Important debate took place In tlie house 
of commons on the lltli of April on the 
subject of Iron ships of war, on the motion 
of Mr. Lindsay to defer any further con¬ 
struction or conversion of wooden llne-of- 
batile ships. Tlie rejdy to Mr. IJmlsay’s 
arguments was that, although the Kiiglish 
estimates exceeded the French by nearly 
one half, the French expeiuliture from 
to 1856 Inclusive, was 31,691.621/., while the 
estimates for that time anioutiiod to no 
morethan 19,807,wx)/. Mr. Lindsay's mot inn 
was therefore withdrawn. To the i>roposal 
for a convention with France hlmllng 
Kngland to reduce her navy as soon as the 
French was reduced, lord ralmerston an¬ 
swered that the navy of Kngland must be 
fiirincdwlih a reference not to France only 
hut h) any pussihic combination of otluT 
powers: and liis c-onclusion tliat any such 
arraiigt'tnent would be seriously likely to 
ctulnnger peace, wa.s received by the house 
with great approbation. 

Tlio debates on the Italian nuestlon called 
up much angry feeling. SirG. Bowyer eu¬ 
logised the king of Naples ns a gallant 
young man flghtliig in defenceof his rights 
against piracy and reliellion ; and the cli.-in- . 
cellor of the cxche<|uer accei>ted the Issue. 
Ho wislicd to ascertain whether the people 
of Naples were really dcv<it«-d to tlicir 
s<)vereign or were governed by gfiod laws 
wisely ailminlstenal, and lie entered Into 
details whh'h showed the atrocious rhar- 
jicter of the Neapolitan system as well as 
«>f that of the pajial government, asserting 
ilnally that Italian unity had been created 
not hy England or France or even by Victtir 
Emmanuel so much as hy the conduct of 
Austria towards Italy. Lord John Ilussell 
asserted simply the priiu-ipleof noninter¬ 
vention: the people of Najiles might be 
wrong in wisliirig to have Victor Emmanuel 
for their king, but they were at liberty to 
choose what government they pleased; and 
the same remark must apply to the Vene¬ 
tians in reference to their subjection to 
Austria. 

The death of count Cavour created a 
nearer and more personal Interest; hut 
when sir II. Foci proposed that the house 
of commons should record its symi*aihy 
with the Italiau nation under this heavy 
loss, lord Falmerston cxiTessed his fear 


that any formal vote might Involve difTl 
cultle.s lioreafler: lie pronounced, how¬ 
ever, an elo'iiient eulogy on the Illustrious 
statesman who more than any other man 
had promoted the cause of Italian uiiity.aiul 
who, tliongh liisdeatli was premature, liad 
not died too soon foriiis glory and lii.s fame. 

Towards tJie close of tlie session, on an 
cminlry by Mr. Kinglakc, wheilier the go¬ 
vernments of Italy ami France still de¬ 
nied that there was any project on foot for 
ceding the Island of Sardinia to the French 
emperor, lord John Itusseli gave it as his 
opinion that the latter was not likely to 
brave thccon.sc<iueiice3wlilcli would follow 
the annexation. Tlie secession of tlic 
Southern slates of the AnicTican union 
created a more anxious interest, but the 
goviTiiment dei>recnted any debates whieh 
might tend to compromise the iieuti‘alit> 
of tlie country. The Jaw olllcers of the 
crown determined that the souihern .states 
must be treated as a belllgeretii; but it was 
decided that tlie policy of strict neutrality 
slMiuld he maintained on the part of this 
country. On thcl4thof Mayai>r<iclama(ion 
was issued, nnnotincing the neutrality of 
the government, and forliidding all British 
subjects from aiding either side directly or 
indirectly. Oniers were Issued to prohibit 
armed ships of the belligerents from carry¬ 
ing their prizes into any British port, and 
to despatch a force of rt.ooo men for the 
protection of t’aiiad:i, Ti> the latt<‘r measure 
Some objected that it was inadcriuatc fur 
defence and large enougli for provocation : 
but the objection was overniled. and no 
encouragement was given toJlr. (iregory’s 
motion for considering the Inmicdlutc re¬ 
cognition of the confederate states. 

The subject of Indian alfairs continued 
mucli to occupy the at tent ion of parliament, 
but the prospect on the whole app<*are<l 
more encouraging. Tlie premature death 
of Mr. tVilson had indeed prevented tlie 
full accomplishment of his plans: hut liis 
successor Mr. Laiiig had rarrie<l out tlie 
same line of policy, and there seemed to ho 
a nearer hope of balancing the revenue and 
expenditure. In the previous year sip <J. 
Wood had spoken of this Irnmediatcbalanc- 
Ing of the two .as certain, unless some un¬ 
foreseen event occurred to prevent If. Sucli 
an event ha<l occurred, in tlie sliajie of an 
Indian drouglit which had caused a famine, 
but the utmost deliclency would not cxc<'ed 
2 ,tKio,ooo/. ncduriions in military expen¬ 
diture to the extent of nearly 3,500,000/. 
wa.s announced, ami it was stated that the 
loan ro<|uircd for India was mainly for ex¬ 
tending railway communication in tlie 
country. In making liis goiK-ral statement 
on Indian liriaiice, on the 25(h of .Inly, sir 
C. Wood said that on a cump.ari.son of the 
receipts and expenditure of the la.'-^t )«-;ir 
with those of the year next preceding, a 
reduction was seen of. in round numbers, 

4,-100,000/. Tlie expeiuliture ineludcd a 
cliargo of 1,773,000/. as guaranteed interest 
on railways, less trathc reeeij.ts, and ano¬ 
ther of C0o,0(K)/. for the famine, neither of 
which was of course pennaiunl. The 
force in the native regimenrs, including 
the military jmlicc, had since IMO been re 

<» f\ 
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ducetl by imt legs than 200,000 men. On i» 
the famine he remarked that although the f< 
dearth of 1837-8 had been far more gevere, T 
the price of grain never reached the enor- C' 
mous amount which It reached last year. 
The bad feeling between the Indlgo-plaiiters c 
and the ryots Involved another diniculty In f 
Indian government, the cultivation of the t: 
plant during the last year having ceased to o 
a great extent. But a subject of even t: 
greater Impnrtunceat the present time was n 
the cultivation of cotton In India. ^Yhtle r 
the war In Amerlcacndangercd the supplies s 
oil which wo had hitherto depended, we s 
had In India a ncld, which. If proper mea- 1; 
surcs were taken, would render this coun- 1 
try In a great measure independent of every c 
other During the last year a million of c 
bales had been either received or do- r 
Bpatched from India, .a nuniher exceeding 1 
tiiat of any prcvlmis year by 320,000. For < 
tiic general governmeiit three measures of t 
importance were passed.—the llrst, np- i 
pointing as an addliloniil member of conn- i 
ell a lawyer who ghoiild be competent to | 
assist the governor-general and his cmmcil f 
Ir. framing laws ; the second, establishing > 
high courts of judicature in India, by the i 
cniis(tlidatlon of tlio su|*reme courts with • 
the BUddor courts, or courts of appeal from i 
the courts in the provinces; the third, 
cniillrming and IcgnUsing c<Ttaln appoint- i 
mentstn India which had been made con¬ 
trary to law, and to amend the law of the 
civil service by providing that, imtwltli- 
Btandlng any rcstrlethms in force, such 
appointments might still be made with 
certain exceptions. .... 

Among the more Important legislative 
mensnresof Ihlssesslon must he mentioned 
the bankruptcy and Insolvency bill, intro¬ 
duced by the attorney-general. This bill 
abolished tliodlstlncthmsof the ccrtillcatcs 
given to hankru|>ts, and otiabled the judge. 
In certain specified cases <»f misconduct, 
either to refuse the certincatc. cm to sus¬ 
pend the order for discharge, or to commit 
the bankrupt to fine or ini|)rUonment for a 
tcTin not cxeeedlne a year. These forms 
applied to trader debtors; In the ease of 
nun-traders, it placed the lawof Insohvimy 
on llio with tliut of bank- 

riinlrv. abolishing the term of Imprlson- 
inc'iit’hefore nti Insolvent could obtain re- 
llc-f from the court, ns a provision which 
could not henellt. the er. dllor. while it was 
B Jiijii«tirc to ihv nt>ri-trancn It 

stated that the Insolvent ^hould In all cases 
be obliged to give up hU property to l.ls 
creditors, but it provided that the latter 
Bbould not be entitled to more than .in 
ouual distribution of his propet ty at that 
time and should not retain the power of 
pursuing him through life. Anotlierlinpor- 

taut measure was a bill 
the statute criminal law of hngland and 
Ireland, which was followed by another re¬ 
pealing a large number of obsolete or ex¬ 
pired act.s passed since the eleventh year of 
tlie rclffn of (Jeorge Ills , , 

An attempt to legalise marriage ^ 

deciased wdfe-s Bl.stcr was defeated by a 
division on an amendment, wliieti j**] 
the liiiudlclousncse and Inconvenience of 


placing the law of marriage on a different 
footing in dlffereni parts of the kingdom, 
The snbjcetof public education raised some 
controversy In reference to ragged schools, 
whicli were declared by the report of the 
commissioners to be ‘not proper objects 
for public assistance.’ It was admitted lliat 
these schools had done great good; but the 
objection was that they were taken advan¬ 
tage of by a class who did not so much 
need the assistance. Sir John Pakington 
pointed out that the estimates contained a 
sum of 100,000/. for the Improvement of 
science and art, while 15,000 schools w’cre 
languishing for want of succour. Mr. Lowe, 
having stated that It was not tlie intention 
of government to Interfere with the prin¬ 
ciples of the present system, detailed the 
measures by which he proposed to remedy 
its defects, which were these—that the edu¬ 
cation was superficial and imperfect, that 
the number of schoolswas not sufllclent for 
tlie wants of the country, and that the sys¬ 
tem was too complicated. Parliament wn.s 
prorogued on the Gth of August after a ses¬ 
sion which had produced a fair amo\mt of 
useful and Important measures, although 
the organic changes which for so many ses¬ 
sions had been contemplated were post¬ 
poned with the tacit consent of all parties. 

Before the close of the year the English 
government fnui:d Itself all but Involved 
In a war with the United States of America. 
TheTrciit.a packet belonging to the British 
Mail Ste.imslilp Company, and being there¬ 
fore a neutral vessel, had taken on board 
at Havannali (a neutral port), four passen- 
g('rs, who were envoys fnun the Ci>nfede- 
rate states to London and Paris. They em¬ 
barked. however, simi>!y ns private passen¬ 
gers. On the :ih of November the ship 
was slopped In the old Baliama channel by 
the United Stales’ steamer S;ui .lacitito 
coinm.andcd by c.'ipt.aiu Wilkes, win* de¬ 
manded to seethe list of the passengers. 
This was refused : and he then announced 
that his orders wore to take Messrs. Slidell, 
and Mason, Curtis and M’Farlniid, who we re 
kJiown to be on hoard. They were taken hy 
force on hoard the San Jacinto, in spite of 
ttielr own protest and that of the British 
. admiralty agent, commander Williams, B.N. 

. This vUilallon of national rights involved a 
• Blrange dilemma. If captain Wilkes was 
I right in searching the vessel, the southern 
5 states were belligerents; if they were not 
■ beliigereiits but simply Insurgents, the San 
« .Lacliitohad no right to search for t«ntra- 
? hand of war, as there was no war. It sim- 
r ply traitors and rebels, the commissioners 
I were protected from sei/uro by being on 
t board an English ship. The risk of war he- 
f tween the tvvo countries seemed to he nn- 
•• niinent; but after some delay the commls- 
g sioners were surrendered, when it tsaa 
d found that the British goveniment were 
determined to accept no compromi.se. i he 

> popular opinion of K^i^opc was unanimou^ 

,f In condemning the act of captain Wilkes, 
and the only effect of the 
a create a causele.ss irritation on both side& 
a Tlic prospect of a war of this nature, and 
d for such a cause, produced no 
)! in this country, aliliough the nation never 
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exhltiiiediiniorecMiisisteiitaiiddett^rmliK'd them was ii«>t C'liial to tlieir value; niid It 
attitude 111 the vlndicatfun of its just niny he prohably said with truth that its 
riKiits; but the depression was increased a defects would have been lessened, if not 
iiuudredfold liy an event which, while it removed, had the exhibition taken place a 
pluiiKi’d tlio queen and her family in the year earlier or later, nuttheclrcuinstaiiccs 
greatest sorrow, was felt as a pers<inal be- attending It werevory different from those 
reaveineiit throughout the land. Karly In of the first exhibition of Id.*)!. Then the 
Docemher it was announced that the prince union of nations in contributing the [iro- 
consort was suffering from fever, wiiioli, ducts of science, an,and trade was hxiked 
although not serious, might be of long con- upon as no slight guarantee for the con- 
tliiuaiice: on tlic Hth tlie news of hlstleaih tinnance of a general peace. TIu; exhibit Ion 
spread mourning everywhere. During the of 18b2 opened In the midst of the fearful 
twenty ytairs which had passed since he civil war In America; and the feelings of 
became the liusband of tiie queen, he had satisfaction or pride with which it might 
for one or two brief seasons to face some otherwise have been regarded were miser- 
little inisreprescntailon, Imt throughout he ably damped by the cotton famine, which 
bad so lived as to win the respect and es- deprived half a tiiilllon workmen In Lan* 

teem of all who knew him, and for many cashire of all means of support. Sl«>wly, 

years past his popularity hud been steadily but surely, the dearth of cotton resulting 
on the Increase. Fora memoir of the prince from tlic Anierlc.'in blockade had be<ui In- 
the reader U referred to the •Biographical creasing In Intensity until, in the autumn 
Treasury.’ of 18G2, the dreadful extent of ilie calamity 

Both In and out of parliament the year f<trccd Itself on the wliole nation. Never 
1862 was singularly uneventful. Tlie pro- was a distress wliicli it is Impossible to 
sjiect of a war wlili liie United States of exaggerate tnore nobly Ixirne. Not an 
America was removed early in January; expression of disconient was heard; and 
and there were aiqiarently no sulqects oti tlie efforts of agitators to create it were 

whicii political agitation could fasten at utterly Impotent. But while ruin was 

home. It seemed as llmugh, in the face of spreading on every suh*. the nation was 
the great struggle wldcli was going on In making a determined effort to arrest the 
America, p«)lliical parties lia<l agreed to evil. All that was needed to save the 
suspend their animosities. No attempts noble workmen of Lancashire not merely 
were made In parliament to Introduce the from starvation hut fr »m pinching distress 
question of parliamentary reform; the was cheerfully given; and the relief so 
efforts made to Induce tlie government obtained was administered with a singular 
to Interfere In the American quarrel com- wisdom. Nor must it he forgotten that 
plecely failed; and a despiicii from earl in the midst of their own anxieties and 
Unssell to the French enijicror declared dangers, the merchants of New York con- 
that at tlie least the time for mediation trihute<l largely to relieve the sufferings 
had not yet come. of the Lanc;l^hire workmen. 

As the ye.nr 18152 was the bicentenary of On the subject of National Education the 


morailon in disparaging the principle of schools a capitation grant sliould he 8ul>- 
cburcli-cstablisbment. They were more stiiuted of one penny per head for each 
successful In collecting money than in attendanceover 100, subject to a favourable 
rousing any vehement animosity among report from the inspector, who was not to 
the dissenters towards the church of Eng- grant it unless tlie children irroiii»v,i 


land. 

Ill the midst of this general tranquillity 
the c^mdltioiiof Ireland presented a strange 


- grant it unless tlie chihlreu, grouped ac¬ 
cording to age, succeedeil in attaining a 
r certain standard in reading, writing, and 
3 arithmetic. Failure in any i»ne of tliesc 


It not exUngulbhed, tlie gener.al feeling of In opposition to the object ions raided to it on 
lopltyw'hich had lieen expressed by tlie the ground of its probable religious results 
Irish catholic priesthood. Tlie langu.ige of it was urged that there was no d inger’ 
the press became seditious; the clergy so long as the inspeetcirs were clergyrS 
preserved an ominous silence on the violent appointed with the sanction of the arrl - 
crimes which were perpetrated almost with bishop. Against tlie f..rmer sy-tei i It w-Vs 
Impunity Landlords were murdered with- urged, that whereas 2,000.ooochiidi en uigi t 

to be brougnt Into the insiKTied schS 
allty. The French catholic was struck down the nnmiier actually brought did not exceed’ 
not less than the English protestant; and 920 .(k) 0 . of whom only one fourth received 
the Old sympathy for the murderers was ade<iuate Instruction lu reading writing 

Due Great Internationa, r/wS 

Exhibit ondisplayed to the publlcamarvcl- to these establisbinents averaged^io les^ 
lous collect on of trea.sures of every kind, than siity-elgbt per cent, of SI wbX^ 
The tjiste which guided tlie arrangement of pense. thus showing how little voluntary 
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efTorts wore ronactl by theso (?rftnts. Tlic 
opinion on the report of the royal commis¬ 
sion hnd been docisivo apninst any vested 
ripbts possessed by the ccrtilicated mas¬ 
ters: but it had been determined that no 
school should receive any aid unless tlio 
master was certificated and duly paid, or 
in other words, unless he received from tho 
managers three times tlie amount of tlic 
present augmented grant, Tho strenuous 
opposition to this measure in both houses 
led to modifications which considerably 
altered its character, and it was finally 
agreed that tho sum of 4.«. a-yoar was to bo 
given on tho averngo yearly attendance of 
each pupil, who should attend 200 times, 
with tho deduction of l.«. 3d. in case of 
failure of attendance, while the education 
grant was to bo mode answerable for any 
deficiency in the stipends of the pupil 
teachers, and any future revision of the 
code was to ho submitted to parliament at 
least one month before the lime of its 
coming into operation. 

Of sir.Tnlin Trolawiiy’s annual motion for 
tlic abolition of church rates it is cnougli 
to say that the majority against it was 
reduced this year to one. A niajorityof ten 
rejected a bill brought in by Mr. Pouverie, 
f<jr relieving clergymen of the cliurch of 
England, wlio might secede from it, from 
tho restrictions and penalties to which 
they were now exposed. ^ 

AUhough tho struggle in America failed 
to bring about any new legislation in this 
country, it led to important discussions on 

the p 08 ' 8 lbiHtyofohtainingadc(tuato cotton 
supplies from other countries, and on tho 
practicability of exempting all private pro- 
ncrly from capture at soa. A proposal to 
lessen tho misery caused by tlio terrible 
cotton famine, by enabling the boartls of 

f 'uurdians in certain counties to meet cx- 
raordiiiary demands for aid rapidly,be¬ 
came law. Py this measure, which was to 
coiitimio in force only till March l,_lbC3, 
parisiics overburdened by extraordinary 
htcal distress might claim a contribution 
from tho common fund of the union, 
or under certain circumstances one union 
might l all for a contribution from other 
uiiimiH in the county. 

Mr.Oliulstonc’s financial scheme fortius 
year was characterised by a modification of 
the wine ilutics and hy tlic substitution of 
a licence for brewing ill place of the duties 
on hops. It was carried in spite of an ear¬ 
nest oiipositioii; but iMr. llubliard’s resolu¬ 
tion, aflinning the injustice of aiiplyiiigthc 
sarno rate of taxation to incomes derived 
from fixed jiropcrty and to those of pre¬ 
carious tenure, had not the same sncccss. 

Ainongothcrmeasurescarricd during this 
session thcniost noteworthy IS the bill pro¬ 
viding a system of registration for titles to 
lamlcd propcrlvand thus tending to furnish 
botlisccurityoflitlcandfaeilityof transfer. 

The distress in thccoUoii-nianiifactnring 
districts was tho only conspicuous draw¬ 
back from tho geimr.al prosperity of the 
country at tho beginning of IbfiS. it 

Imd failed to nfTcct tho revenue; it had 
liccn fairly met by private benevolence; 
0 lid thus the expectations grounded on the 


dearth of cottonaraongstatesmen,whether 

in this country orin theConfederate States 
of Amcrica,WGrewholly disappointed. The 
supply of cotton from other quarters be¬ 
came larger, and tho recognition of the 
seceding Confederacy became a question 
which must be settled on other consider¬ 
ations. Tlie leanings of many might be 
for the South, hut the nation determined 
to persist in maintaining its attitude of 
strict neutrality in the great struggle be¬ 
tween the States of the American union. 

But this contest probably had its effect 
on the action of political parties; and the 
singular cooling down of all agitation for 
constitutional reformsand changes,which 
characterised this year,may have been the 
result of the fearful expenditure of blood 
and treasure iu America, on which the po¬ 
pular attention was now fixed. But from 
whatever cause, the government of lord 
Palmerston was supported, apparently not 
only by their own parly, but by a largo 
number of those who would formally bo 
ranked among theiropponents. Thehouso 
of commons readily made tho grants pro¬ 
posed for the establishment of the pnneo 
of Wales on the occasion of his mairiagc, 
which took place iu March, with the prin¬ 
cess Alexandra, daughter of prince Chris¬ 
tian of Denmark; and the cession of tho 
Ionian islands was left to bo decided by 
the answer wliich the lonians might them¬ 
selves give to their proposed annexation 
to tho kingdom of Greece. 

Tho financial scheme of Mr. Gladstone 
showed aprobablo surplusof revenue over 
expenditure which, witli now sources for 
taxation.would anioantto3,741,OOOh With 
tills surplus he proposed to lowcrthcduUos 
on tea to Is. in the pound, to continue tho 
, duties on sugar only till the next year, and 
1 to mitig.ate tlio objections brought agaipsk 
the working of tho income tax by keeping 
onlyonerate.but allowing ollpcrsonswitU 
incomes between lOOf. and 2UiH. a-year to 
deduct 601. from their taxable incomes. 
The proposal to subject charitable endow¬ 
ments to the action of tho tax was aban¬ 
doned, owing to tho very strong pressure 
brought to bear against it. 

An important measure passcddnringtbe 
present session was tho bill introduced by 
sir Georgo Grey, for giving to the inmates 
of prisons, not being members of the cst.a- 
blished church, tlie benefit of tlio attend¬ 
ance ofministersofthcirownpcrsuasloiis. 
The annual proposal for the abolition of 
church rates was negatived this year by a 
majority of ten. 

Thedcbateswliich took place on the sub¬ 
ject of the insurrection iu Poland showed 
howdceply the feelings of the country wore 
stirred, if they were not productive of any 
tangible results. Ou June 17, lord Russell 
forwarded to St. Petersburg tho recom¬ 
mendations of tlie British government in 
concert with tliose of France and Austria. 
These comprised a general amnesty, a na- 
tion.'il representation for Poland, tim ap¬ 
pointment of Poles only to public offices, 
and tho uso of the Polish language in all 
public transactions. It is scarcely neces¬ 
sary to say that these recommendations 
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wore summarily disregarded as the advice 
of persons who show that they liave no 
lower to enforce their wishes, if these are 
rented witli contempt. 

In its general character the year ISfit 
much resonibleditsprctlcccssor.There was 
liltlooxprcssoddesireforpnliticalchangcs, i 
aiidnomcasurcsofcxccplionuliinportanco 
were proposed or carried in parliament, i 
The improvement in revenue and trade and i 
Ihegcucralconditionofthecoiuitryseemed I 
to have satlsAedthe people that little would 
begainedbythrowingover the government 
of lord Palmerston. Among the most 
prominent topics of discussion was tho 
foreign policy of England with regard to 
Poland, Japan, and other countries; but it 
is unnecessary to enter here into discus- 
sions of events which will be found re¬ 
corded under the history of iho several 
nations whom they alTccted. 

The tinancial statement of the chancellor 
of the oxchc(}uer showed that the revenuo 
was steadily increasing at tho rate of miiro 
than a million a-ycur, and that the general 
trade of the country had reached a sum 
amounting to three times what it Jiad been 
in 1812. 'With tho surplus of revenuo over 
expenditure Jlr. Gladstone proposed partly 
to lessen the duties on sugar, to reduce tho 
income tax to Id. in tho pound, leaving tho | 
malt tax untouched, and to lessen the duty 
on fire insurance. 

Tho measures proposed by the govern¬ 
ment witli regard to tlio war between Prus¬ 
sia and Denmark led to a debate in July ) 
upon resolutions whicli amounted to a vot o 
of censure on lord Palmerston and his col- 
loagiios. Great stress was laid on the vio¬ 
lation of tlio treaty of London of 185'i, as a 
bad precedent, which might be quoted by 
way of excuse for any act of violence or 
wrong, and on the alleged fact that Den¬ 
mark had been allowed to expect material 
aid from this country in support of the 
objectsofthe treaty of 1852. TJic resolution 
adverse to the government was carried in 
the lords by a majority of nine, but nn| 
immense majority on the otlior side in tlie 
house of commons deprived the decision 
of the lords of all its significance. 

Among tho many ditlicultics in wliich 
tho war in America involved the English 
government may be mentioned the steam 
rams seized at Livert'ool on the cliarge 
that they were being built for tho use of 
the Confederates. Tliis measure became j 
the subject for keen debate in both houses,! 
but the matter was at last settled by the ' 
British government purchasing these ves¬ 
sels on its own account, the sum required 
for tho purpose being included in a sup¬ 
plementary naval estimate. 

Ofmiscollaneousmeasurcs proposed, tho 
most prominent was Mr. Dodson’s bill for 
the abolition of the tests required on tho 
taking of degrees at Oxford, negatived 
finally by a majority of two. The annual 
motion for the ballot was rejected by a 
large majority. On the proposition of Mr. 
Baines for a 6/. rental in place of tho l(Jf. 
standard in boroughs, as a condiUon for 
tho franchise, Mr. Ghidatone declared l»im- 
self strongly in favour of the principle of 


extension. He insisted that the absence of 
agitation was no re.ason for declining to 
di.scuss tbe question, and that this exten¬ 
sion would tend to advance that unity of 
classes on wliich the well-being of tiic 
country depended. 

The irregular war tiotween the English 
colonists and t)ienativ<‘s of New Zc.'iland 
alone broke tlie peace of llic British cn)]>iro 
at the beginning of ISCS. In parllaiiiciit a 
long debate on tlie general condition of 
Ireland was followed by a motion of Mr. 

' Dilwyn, anirming tii.at the present position 
i of the Irish church establishment was un- 
' satisfactory, and called for the early atten¬ 
tion of government. The debate on tliis 
motion was adjourned, nor was it resumed 
during the session; and it is unnecessary 
to give a summary of arguments on a sn)>- 
ject whicii is now (1809) foremost for dis¬ 
cussion under tlie premiership of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone. The budget of iliis year showed an 
estimated surplus of revenuo over expen¬ 
diture exceeding 4,ooi),<X)0/. This suridus 
the cliancellor of the exchequer projiosed to 
expend )>artly by remitting Od. per pound on 
the tea duty, partly by reducing the inc<ime 
tax to 4d. in the pound, and establishing a 
uniform rate of l.<!. od. on fire Insuranoes, 
and the substitution of a iicnny stamp in 
place of the sliilling duty on insurance 
lolldes. Naturally but little opposition 
was made to such a scheme as this ; and a 
largo party In the house and country re¬ 
garded with still greater satisfaction the 
decreasing exiienditure on tlie army and 
navy estimates. A demand of 20O,(X)0f. for 
the defence of Canada called forth many 
dubaies on the military relations of the 
niuihcr eouiury with tho colonics and of 
the British and American governments. 

Another debate on the treatment of cer¬ 
tain Brliish subjects In Abyssinia was the 
precursor of .a war with the Abyssinian king 
Theodore. In July I8d2, Captain Cameron 
was received as consul by that sovereign, 
who expre.-sed a wish to renew the treaty 
with the Briti>li government wliieli had 
fallen through in 1849. Capt.ain Cameron 
forwarded an autognii>h letter from the 
king, winch was not reeeived here until 
February 1863. An invasion of northern 
Abj^sinia by tlie Egyptians lakiinr place 
soon after this. Captain Cameron tried to 
settle tho dispute, but being obliged to 
desist by the rcmonsi ranees of the Egyptian 
authorities, became an object of suspicion 
to the king, who took further offence at 
expressions used hy one of the interpreters 
of Mr. Stern, a missionary. This man was 
beaten to death : and Mr. Stern forexpross^- 
lug his disgust at the deed was himself 
beaten, and the other missionar.es, with 
several ladies, were sent to a distant prison 
and heavily fettered. Soon aftcrwaids.the 
other Eurojieans in the country, with con¬ 
sul Cameron, were also imprisoned and 
chained. The king in council tried the 
prisoner.^, who were found guilty of (reason, 
but he was withlield from Inllicting the 
penalty of death. Just at this time there 
arrived a letter from England, which, 
instead of being any acknowledgment of 
the king’s autograph letter, simply ordeiud 
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lodged in Ulchinond gnol, whence lie made 
his escape on the 24th of November in a 
. nianner which clearly sliowed that lie was 
I aided I'y iktsoiis witliln tlie prison. The 
special commission for the trial of the 
1 prisoners was opened on the 2rtli of No- 
' vember. Not much dilllciilty was found 
In convicting mm-t of them; there Is 
seldoin a lack ttf Informers in Ireland when 
political cases are to be tried, and the 
; present time furnished no exception to 
the rule. Tlie worst olfemler.s were seti- 
teiiced to periods of penal servitude vary- 
iiiir from Hve to twenty years. 

A more lerrihle calamity was the negro 
niitlireak in Jamaic^i during tlie month of 
Octolier. It began on the “tliof tliat niontJi 
with tlie murder of haron von Ketellioldt, 

' the custosof the distric.tof Kingston. Tliis 
was followed hy the massaero of the volun- 
I teers who came forward to restore order; 

' and an inflammatory proclamation, signed 
by Paul Dogle and other.s, called <»n all tlie 
negroes to rise up ami exterminate the 
whites. On receiving the news governor 
Kyre proclaimed martial law tlirouglimii 
tlie whole of tlie county of Surrey, excera 
I In Kingston Itself. He went in person tii 
Morant bay, the scene of the outbreak, and 
having taken all possihle measures for . 
supiiressiiig the insurrection, returned to ' 
Kingston on the Utli. Hethen stated iliat 
in liis Opinion it would be Inexpedient at 
l>rosent to extend martial lawto Kiiig>tmi: 
hut that there was one very Important iiiat- 
t-T to be derided ujxm. He liad found every- 
Mlicre oil his tour what appearoil to liiiii 
: comi>lete evidence that Mr. Heorgo William 
(lonioii, a coloured member of Hie hou-e of 
assembly, was the chief cause and oriein 
of the wliole reliellioii. (hirduii v.as now iu 
Kingston. What was to he done wit h liiin? 
The custos, being called on by the governor, 
i.'.^ucd a warrant f<»r his cai'lure, which for 
some time he managed toevad<‘: hiitlhidiiig 
tills inevitable, he went voluntarily aiul 
gave hlins<-lf up to gem*ral O’Connor. Mr. 
Kyre at once had him placed on board tlie 
Wolverine for safe custody and conveyance 
io>ioraiit iiay.aiid startlal witli Ins j.risoner 
on tlie aftoriinon of the 17th for that jdacc. 
This Is the account of the mailer, as given 
by .Mr.Eyre liimself. It is fiirtlier staled on 
li:s behalf, tliat alrliougli Gordon was in 
Kingsion at (lie lime, still his lioiisc was in 
the jiroclaimcd district, and that Ills acci¬ 
dental absence from home did not affect 
the matter if It could he shown that lie 
had really excited tlieouthreak. Tlie sequel 
was speedy. Gordon was tried on (lie 18ib 
by a military tribunal, found guilty of 
(reason, and executed witliiii an liour or 
two from tlie pa.ssing of the sentence. He 
had time to write a letter to liis wife, in 
which lie said tiiai lie liad never advised or 
taken part in any insurrectitni, or ever 
done more than to recommend the people 
who coni|>lained to seek redress in a le- 
, gitimate way. Of Paul Bogle he denied 
i all knowledge. Troops were now sent 
I out; many blacks were scourged, shot, <>r 
I hanged; and the insurrection effcctnally 
put tlown. At the suhsequent oi>eiiiiig of 
; the cliaiiihers, Mr. Kyre spoke of tlic oui- 


hreak as a most savage and cruel hutcheiT, 
only to he i>aralieled hy tlie atniclties of the 
Indian mutiny, adding that one moment's 
hegitalion, one single reverse, might Imvo 
lit (ho torch whlcli wouhl have iilazed in 
n'hclMoii from one end of the Island to (lie 
other. Tlie result wa.«, tliat the cliainbers 
passed a bill aholisliing the constitution of 
Jamaica, anil giving the crown power to 
suhstitute wliatever kind of government It 
thoiiglit nt. 

Tlie excitement caused hy the tidings of 
these events in this country w.is neither , 
slight nor transient. The government <le- | 
termined to issue a conimisslim of cnijuiry, 
and in the meaniime to snsjieiid governor 
Eyre hy sending out sir Henry Storks, as 
temi'orary governor. The commissioners, 
who foiltiwed him, were Mr. Hussell Gurney, 
recorder of I/ondon, and Mr. Marsli, re¬ 
corder of Leeds. 

Soon after the meeting of parliament In 
lflC6, tlie home secretary introduced a hill 
into the house of commoii'i, empowering 
local authorities to order cattle to he killed 
and to prevent their removal hy road or 
rail except hy licences, and then only by 
daylight, during the prevalence of tho 
cattle plague, and granting certain other 
powers for carrying out measures likely to 
clieck or to oruslithe disease. Compensa¬ 
tion, to he provided hy a cliargo on the 
county and lionuigli rate, wa.s to be made to 
those I'cr.sons wliose cattle were killeil by ' 
orders issued in acconlaiice with the act. | 

The question alre.ady r.aised hy Mr. Mon- ' 
sell's hill for relieving K(im.\ti Catholic mem¬ 
bers of parliament from taking a special 
oath was again liisrii.ssed in this session, 
and tlie result was the siilislltiition of one 
oatli to be taken hy all memlicrs alike, 
declaring simply faithful nllegiance to the 
crown, and (he maintenance of tlie sue- j 
ce«sicn according to the actof William III. i 

The imiltiplication of Fenian .•irn->ls in ' 
Irelaml.and tlie wide and rapid spreading 
of di.'iaffoctiim, compelled the govornment 
to jiroposo the suspeiisiiiii of the liabeas 
corims act in Ireland. Tills measure {whieJi 
was renewid in August) was so quickly 
carried, that it was working as law within 
ilirec days of the lime of its being |•ropo^e(i 
by lord Russell, The discus.sioiis on tlie 
subjeri brougJit out some strong and clear 
i-\j.ic««|nnB of opinion from speakers like 
•Mr. Brlglit and tliiiikors like Mr. J. S. Mill 
wlio<ieclared their belief tliat tlierewasa 
mode of rendering Ireland contented, and 
laying on tlie government and parliament 
of England tlie responsibility of discovering 
It. to clear away some at least of the 
difflculiies surrounding tlie sulgect, sir 
Jolin Gray moved a resolution that the 
position of (he established church In Ire¬ 
land was H just cause of dissatisfaction to 
the people of that country. This motion 
was not destined to hear fruit at the time. 
The debate was adjourned, and the pressure 
of other business furnished a plea for not ' 
resuming It. The same fate attended Mr. 
Fortescae’s hill for enaliling owners of 
lambs ill Ireland to grant lea-ics of thirty- 
one or sixty-one years, and to give to [ 
tenants, in cases of pcniianent iinprovo i 
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ment9, a title to a lump sum by way of 
cunipensation, equivalent to the increased 
letting value of the lands, to be found by a 
valuator appointed by the conmussloners 
of public works. In oppositlnn to this, It 
was chiefly urged that compensation should 
be granted only for hiiproveinents inado 
with the consent of the landlord. Mr. 
Lowe went fnrtlier, and asserted that the 
measure went beyond the province of law, 
fur that, If both parties knew of the com¬ 
pulsory term introduced Into tlieir volun¬ 
tary contnict, provision would be made 
agalnst.lt, and If one were lgnorant,afraud 
Would be conjmittcd on him. lie added, 
that the desire for a change of tlic present 
law arose reullyfrom the wish to perpetuate 
small holdings. In wtiicli tlio priesthood 
naturally had a great Interest, and pointed 
out the grvat danger of relating. In Ire¬ 
land, laws of property wliirli were still 
held just and right f<tr other portions of tlie 
country, liercon ,Mr. J. R. Mill directly 
joined issue. In Ills belief t^c exceptional 
country was not Ireland but England. 
Was there any nihcr country, he asked, on 
I the face of tiie earth, where, as a general 
i rule, the land was held in large patches, 
and was fanned by a capitalist at a rent 
fixed by contract, while the mass of tiie 
people were entirely dctnclicd from It. and 
simply received their day’s wages? In all 
countries where tlic cultivators of tlic soil 
bad emerged from the state of slavery, 
or from serfdom, the tillers of the land 
held that land direct from the landlord. 
Tho capitalist fartner did not exist, or 
existed only as a middle class. In this 
respect, then, Ireland resembled the rest of 
the world : it was England that was peculiar. 
The Inference was obvious. 

Of Mr. niadstonc’s niiaiiclal scheme for 
tills year. It may be enough to say that it 
exhibited a surplu.s of revenue over charge 
amoniitlng to l,350,Ono/, With this he pro¬ 
posed to repeal the duty on timber, ami to 
equalise the duly on wine wliclher in the 
boitle or In thewimd; but more partlru- 
i.irly he was anxious to iiitroducea plan f<ir 
reducing the national debt by means of an¬ 
nuities termlnai>lo hi 1885. 2-1,000.000/, of 
savings bank stock were to be thus con¬ 
verted ; and by reinvesting the spare divi- 
I deiids, nearly r» 0 , 00 O, 000 /. would be extIn- 
gnlshcd by 1905. The budget as thus pro¬ 
posed was carried, with the exception of 
this last measure, which nilvaiiccd no fur¬ 
ther limn tlie secoiitl reading. 

The publication of tlieir report by the 
Jamaica cnmiiiissloners on their return to 
this countiy removed a check which had 
lilihcrto been placed on the discussion of 
Mr. Eyre's conduct. Mr. Duxtiui accord¬ 
ingly proposed the following resolutions: 
‘ that the house deplores the excessive 
punishments which followed the suppress¬ 
ing of the di.sturbances of October last in 
the parish of St. Thomas, and especially 
the uimccessarj* fretjuency with which the 
punliihincnt of death w.as Inflicted : that, 
whiln apimiving the course taken by her 
majesty’s government in dismissing Mr. 
Eyre from the governorslilp of the Islnml, 
the house at the same time concurs In the 


view expressed by the late colonial secre¬ 
tary, that while any very minute endeavour 
to punish acts which may now be the sub¬ 
ject of regret would not be expedient, still 
great offences ought to be punished: and 
that grave excesses of severity on tbe part 
of any civil, military, or naval oQlcersought 
not to be passed over with impunity: chat It 
Isthe duty of her majesty’s government to 
award compensation to those whose pro¬ 
perty was wantonly and entirely destroyed, 
and to the families of those who were pot 
to death illegally : and that since consider¬ 
ably more tlian a thousand persons are 
found to have been executed or severely 
flogged on tlie charge of participating In 
these disturbances, all further punishment 
on account of them ought to be remitted.' 
On these propositions Mr. Adderley moved 
tbe previous question, wliile Mr. J.S. Mill 
brought forw.ard an amendment, that, as 
tho lives of certain persons had admittedly 
been taken wrongfully, a criminal court 
alone was competent to deal with that 
culpability. In the cud the llrst resolution 
only w.as agreed to. 

Of the events of c^mtlnental history for 
tills year it is unnecessary here to speak, 
as, whatever may have been the differences 
of opinion expressed, tlie government and 
nation re.solved that they would have no¬ 
thing to do with thcquarrcl.swhfch seemed 
likely to array Prussia and Italy against 
Auscri.a. 

The (jucstion of parliamentary reform, 
which for so many sessions liad seemingly 
lost its zest, was revived this year. A bill 
liitrfiduccd by Mr. Clay, for conferring the 
franctiise on all persons who before the 
civil service commissioners should under¬ 
go a s.atlsfartory examination in reading, 
writing, spelling, and the four rules of 
aritlimciic, was received at first with some 
favour, but falling to win tbe approval of 
Mr. Gladstone us well as of many lc.i(ling 
iiiombersof the opposition, was withdrawn. 
Mr. Gladstone then brought forward the 
government scbeinc, wbirli projKised to 
reduce the county franchise to 14/. of 
value, applying equally to bouse and land, 
provided the rental of eitlier or both was 
not less than that sum per annum. Uwas 
further proposed to give a vote to all adult 
males who had deposited 50/. in a savings 
Iwnk for two years. By the abolition of 
the rate-paying clauses of the reform act it 
was thought that 25.000 voters would be 
admlttcil above the line of 10/. The com- 
pimiid householder, it was proposed, should 
he treated exactly as the ratep.ayiiig house¬ 
holder, if the rent of tlieir house be of such 
a scale as to make them suitable persons 
to be eiifranclilscd. In these ways, It was 
thought, the number of new voters would 
amnunt to 400,000, one half of whom would 
belong to the working classes, the other to 
what might be termed a new middle class. 
It was further proposed to disfranchise the 
labourers In the dockyards. 

The reception of thi.s scheme was at first 
not very ilecided. Dy Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Baines, Jlr. Fawcett, and some other 
liberal members, It was accepted as alolc^ 
ably satisfactory uieasure. By some lour 
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or flte members, as by lord Cranborne, 
It was deiiounrcd ns democratic and dan¬ 
gerous. Ic was blamed on the same 
grounds by a section of the IHn-Tal ]>arty, 
among whom Mr. Ilorsmnn and Mr. Lowe 
were inorit pnfmincnt. Mr. Lowe was in¬ 
deed most vehement In his oppt)sltlon to 
a nicasuro winch, he affirmed, would in¬ 
crease the expense of elections and lead to 
extensive changes in tlie distribution of 
poMllcal power. To Mr. Lowe's deprecia¬ 
tion of tiie working classes, 31r. Fawcett 
replied by asking wlietlier Mr. L»iwe had 
not himself declared that no government 
wjis worthy tif tlie conlldencc of the coun¬ 
try unless it reduced the borough fran¬ 
chise, and whether he was not a member of 
a government which came Into office espe¬ 
cially to carry an extension of the fran¬ 
chise. From Mr. Bright the tactics of .Mr. 
Horsman received a name whicli clung to 
lliosowliojoinedhlssecilon. He,Mr. Bright 
s.ald, was tlie Ilrst of the new party who 
cxjiressed liis groat grief, who luul retired 
into what might be called his political cave 
of Adullam, and tliere called alunit him 
everyone that was in distress, and every 
«)ne that was discontented: iie li:id ma<le 
elforfs to bring over members to his party, 
or cabal, and at la.st liad succeeded in liook- 
Ing Mr. Lowe. The opposition of these 
• Adiillamites' led to Mr. Disraeli’s acces¬ 
sion to jiower. Another clieck was given 
hy one of this new party, lord Grosvenor, 
who gave notice tliat on tlie second read¬ 
ing lie sli'iuld submit an amendment to 
tlie effect tliat It was inexpedient to con¬ 
sider the sulijert of tlie francliise until 
tlie house had before it the whole govern¬ 
ment idan for tlie redlstrihiitiun of seals. 
Mr. Gladstone rejilied that tlie government 
would meet this amendment by a direct 
negative, as being distinctly a vote of want 
of eoiiMdence in ministers. 

The great debate on clio franchise bill 
began on the I2l)i of April, and lasted over 
Tight nights. Ttie several lines taken by 
the foremost speaker.s on tho different 
sides have already been indicated. The 
result of the division t3l8, aid) was a ma¬ 
jority of live for the government. On the 
SOihof April Mr.GladsCone announced that 
(he government did not see in the division 
any reason or warning against iicrslsting 
in the effort they were engaged in. A 
week later the hill for the reUistriliution 
of seats was Introduced. Ko boroughs 
were to be absolutely extinguished, hut 
a grouping of some boroughs would 
leave several seats for new constituen¬ 
cies. These would amount to forty-nine, 
to be gained tlrst by withdrawing one 
member from every borough having a 
population under 8 , 000 , leaving them one 
member eacli, and placing thirty seats at 
the disposal of parliament. The rest would 
lie yielded by the grouped boroughs for 
which there would be one member wliere 
tho population was less than 15,000, and 
two where it exceeded this nnmher. Of 
the seats thus gained, the government pro- 
pnse<i to give twenty-six to counties in 
England, first hy dividing the southern 
division of Lancashire and giving three 


members to each division ; next, by giving 
an additional member to every county iir 
division of a county which, with a popula¬ 
tion above 1.50,000, had now only two nn'ni- 
hers—Middlesex being cxc<*pted, as having 
an affinity to the metropolis rather than to 
tho rest tif tlie country. This would take 
twenty-three seats. It was further pro¬ 
posed to give a third member to Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Leeds, and 
a second member to Salford. The borough 
of the Tower Hamlets would he divided into 
two sections, each with two mem hers, while 
Ciielsea and Kensington would he united 
into one borough returning two members. 
There would then remain eiglit seats, one 
to he given to the University of London, 
the remainder to Kcutland, an additional 
memher being given to each of the three 
counties Ayr, Lanark, and Aiierdeen, a 
third member to Glasgow and Edinburgh 
severally, a second to Dundee, and one to 
the Scottisii universities. 

TheScotcli reform hill proposed a qualifi¬ 
cation of 7f. in the boroughs, and 1-lf. in the 
counties, and a reduction of the property 
francliise in counties from 10/. to 5/., with 
the condition of personal residence. By 
tlie Irish hill it was projiosed to reduce tho 
rating occupation fninchise from 8/. to 6/., 
and to introduce a lodger and savings bank 
franchise, as in the English hill. A nieniher 
would lie given to the queen’s university, 
and HU additional momiu-r Co Dublin city 
and Cork county. To provide tlicse tliree 
seat.s, Bandon would he grouped with 
Kinsale, Atlilone with Poriarliugtun, and 
Dungannon with Enniskillen. 

On going Into committee, it was agreed 
that the fninchise and the redistribution 
hills should he referred to the same coiii- 
niittee, and also that they should he con¬ 
solidated into one hill. On this, sir U. 
Kniglitley moved that it he an instruction 
to tlie committee to provide for the better 
Iireventlon of hriliery and corriiiitlon at 
elections. On this motion, wliich was oi>' 
posed hy the govenunent as really aiming 
at the destruction of the hill, there was a 
division of 248 votes in its f.-ivonr to 2 .'W 
votes against it. With regard to this, Sir. 
Gladstone merely said that mini.'^iers would 
of course wait for the production of the 
scheme whlcli sir R. Knightley had doubt¬ 
less formed for dealing with bribery and 
corruption. Meanwhile, they would go 
on with their hill. Captain Hayter then 
moved, that the system of grouping pro¬ 
posed by tlie government was neither con¬ 
venient nor equitable, nor sufficiently ma¬ 
tured to form the basis of a satisfactory 
measure. Tliis amendment was negatived, 
after a debate of four nights. 

Tlie hill was now debated clause by clause, 
and now elements of discord showed them¬ 
selves. Mr. Walpole proposed to fix the 
county occupation franchise at 20/. instead 
of 14/.: which Mr. Gladstone opposed, on 
the ground that its acceptance would put 
an end to the virtual agreement with the 
reforming party, it was negatived by a 
majority of fourteen. 

Shortly after this lord Dunkcliin moved 
to substitute tlie principle of mting for 
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that of rental In the boroughs. This was 
also opposed hy the government, but uii 
tills point tlic division yielded a majority 
against them of eleven (315, 304). The 
ministers at once resigned, and after some 
hesitation their resignation was accepted, 
and lord Derby succeeded earl Russell os 
Urst lord of the Treasury, having Mr. Dis¬ 
raeli as chancellor of tlie exchequer and 
Mr. Walpole ns home secretary. Nothing, 
however, could be undertaken by a minis¬ 
try coming in so bite In the session beyond 
tile carrying through of the necessary rou¬ 
tine business, and .some conversations on 
tiie subject of the Hyde Park riots of July 
Were followed at once by the prorogation 
of parliament. 

These riots followed on a prolilbltlon 
issued to tlie committee of the reform 
ieague to make use of tiie park for the 
)nir]>oscof holding a great reform meeting. 
The force employed wa.s not equal to the 
task of keeping out the public. At live 
o'clock the gates were closed ; and a dense 
mass of people iiad gathered at tlie Marble 
Arrli. Tlie leaders of the meeting, lieadcd 
iiy Mr. Beales, presented tlicmselves at the 
gate, and being refused admittance witli- 
drew to hold a meeting iiiTrafatgnr square. 
Tlieir Injunctions to the people to do no 
violence hatl, however, no great effect. 
The gales were strong, but the palings 
were weak, and a vigorous push soon made 
a breach In the latter. Presently there 
were many openings, and the crowil now 
got In freely. Tlicre was a good deal of 
Hciillllng, wliii some wounding; and about 
llfiy persons Were arrested. At tlie various 
meeilng.s hel«l wUliin tlie park strong reso¬ 
lutions against tyranny were passed;and it 
was nor iiiilU ten o’clock that the park was 
again (piiet. 

During this year the cattle plague gradu- 
idly abated ; but the loss to property was 
reckoned at three millions and a half. In 
the course of the summer cholera also 
made Its appearance and was severely felt 
In the cast of London. It was at Its height 
from the 4ih of July to the 4ih of August; 
bur, taken at Its worst, the ravages of the 
disease In tills country could scarcely be 
plai-ed ill romparlson with tlmse from 
which tlie continent Irul siiifcn-d. 

The llnanchil collapse and panic in the 
spring was In (Uicsenseamoic disastrousca- 
iamliy. Mncli mischief had heen done by the 
bnblde companies which had been started 
under shelter of the limited llahllity net; 
and the advertisement of the sale of most 
of the stock of a certain iiotorlou.s railw.ay 
iMinpaiiy indicated a pressure of which tlie 
elfects would probaltly he widely felt. On 
the loth of .May the sudden stoppage of the 
great discount house (»f Overend and Gur¬ 
ney caused a terrlide panic.. Its engage¬ 
ments at the time of stoppage amounted to 
19 , 000 , 0001 .; and 80 fearful was tho shock 
that the government was rompelled, ns In 
1847 and 1857, to authorise the bank of 
England to Issue notes lieyond the legal 
limit. The Agra and Masierman’s tank, 
wHIt some others, failed within the week ; 
Hiid the ten im-t cent, rate of discount at 
the hank of linglaiid lasted till the 17lh of 


August; but although it then rapidly do- 
cliued, there was very little rise in the price 
of funds and In railway and joint stock 
shares. English credit passed under a 
cloud on the contiueut; and the indirect 
effects of the panic, by the withdrawal of 
money from trades which administer to 
pleasure or luxury, did not tend to lighten 
the dimciilties felt throughout the country- 
But these disasters did not affect the re¬ 
venue, although a harvest below the aver¬ 
age had grc'atly raised the prices of meat 
and provisions. 

Tlie session of 1867 was In great part 
taken up witli discussing the conserva¬ 
tive measure of reform. This measure 
was rarried, with what results to the 
conservative party It might be hard to 
say. If it satisfied lord Derby and Mr 
Disraeli, It failed to satisfy some whose 
honesty and singleness of purpose their 
opponents valued more highly. The judg¬ 
ment of these men went far to justify the 
s:ircasm put into the mouth of a member 
of the Carlton club, who, when asked by a 
little boy on the steps of that building 
wliether It was tlie Reform club, replied, 

‘ No, this Is not the Reform club: it is the 
Revolution.’ To tills great subject of 
reform at home even tlie confederation of 
the North American provinces of Great 
Britain was ncccssarliy a subordinate mat¬ 
ter ; but eiiougli was said and done to show 
that the formacioii of that confederation 
was an event of tlie greatest significance. 

On ilie siifqect of the reform bill Mr. 
Disraeli made in the house of commons a 
propt»sal hardly expected by the opposition. 
Tills plan was, to proceed by resolutions, 
and thus to settle each dlfflculty as it 
miglit ari>e. This method might also sul>- 
serve the purpose which, as lie afterwards 
admitted elsewhere, he had long had at 
heart nod to wiilch he Iiad devotrd his 
best energies, namely that of educallng 
his parly up to the point of carrying 
measures far In advance of those which 
the liberal party had ventured to propose. 
These resolutions, thirteen in number, 
merely stated certain principles or fact.'*, 
but pledged the government to no i>artl- 
cular details.. It committed (hern to the 
propositions "hat the number <*f voters 
ought to be increased; and iliat this ex¬ 
tension would be best carried Into effect 
by reducing the value of the qualifying 
tenement as well as In other ways. They 
further urged that the occupation fran¬ 
chise should be based on the principle of 
rating, and that tlio principle of the plu- 
ralltyOf votes would facilitate the settle¬ 
ment of the borough franclilse on an ex¬ 
tensive basis. No eff'iris on the other 
side could induce Mr. Disraeli to give any 
liiforinailon about the plans «)f the govern- 
nient, until the time had arrived for di^ 
cussing the resolutions. He then stated 
that It was proimsed to have four new 
franchises: (l> educational, as for persons 
who had taken a degree, ministers of reli¬ 
gion. and others; ( 2 ) savings banks, Uie 
limit being a deposit of 301., retained for 
one year; (3) the possession of 501 la ibe 
public funds; (4) the payment of 2(W. in 
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dirort taxation. The first of these fran- 
rhl'fS would hrlntf In lO.OoO new voters, 
the second 35.000, the third 7 . 000 , and the 
fourth 30,000. For l)or<>uirhs lie proposed a 
6L nitliiK franchise, whlcl> would prohahly 
yield 130.000 new voters. The four new 
franchises would be extended to the coun¬ 
ties, In which the occupation franchise 
would be reduced from 50/. to 20/. The 
whole nunihvr of now voters added In 
borouphs and counties would he about 
tOti.oiX). By disfraiiclilsing, un the score 
of gross corruption, the horonghs of Great 
Varmonth, Lancaster, Totnes, and Ueigate, 
seven seats would he gained. The towns 
to which he proposed to grant members 
were Hartlepool, Darlington, Burnley, Sta- 
lyhridge, St. Helen's, Dewsbury, Barnsley, 
MIddlesborttugh, Croydon, Gravesend, Tor¬ 
quay, and one towji to be named In what 
was called the black country. Tlie Tower 
Hamlets wore to he divided, each (livislon 
having two members. The counties <jf 
north L.Tncashlrc, north Lincolnshire, 
west Kent, east Surrey, .Middlesex, south 
StafTordshlre. and south Devon were to he 
so divided that in every rase there would 
he a population of 100,000 Irresiiectivc of 
tho borough population. Of the thirty 
seats with which It was proposed to deal, 
twenty-eight were thus provided for. Of 
the other two, one was to he given to 
South Lancasliire, and one to the tJiilver- 
siry of Lotidon. But so far he h.id otily 
seven seals at his disposal; the remaining 
twenty-three must he 6upi>lied by taking 
away one niemher frotu twenty iliree bo- 
rouelis with popnlatlons under 7.000. Ue 
al.«o projiosed to .a.-isimllate the regi-^tration 
of voters in counties to that in boroughs, 
and to provide more polling places, and 
urged th.it the adoption «jf voting papers 
would doaway with the necessity of bring¬ 
ing voters from a distance at a fabulous 
cost. 

Mr. Lowe at once delivered himself of a 
very strong oondemnailmi of Mr. Disra«‘li’s 
plans and inetlioU of procedure, in which 
lie was joined by Mr. Bright, who. having 
pointed out that one of .Mr. Disraeli's fancy 
franchises would give a vote to a ratcatcher 
who kept four dogs, added that (here was 
HI) essential and perilousdilTereiiccbctwi en 
a reform hill and reform. .Mr. Bright fur¬ 
ther dtunanded, tli.it if any measure was to 
be passed. It should he one wliich should 
release him and other members who were 
In favour of reform, from further discussion 
and agitation of the question during their 
parliamentary life. Tlie opposition was so 
firm that, with Ills usual tact, Mr. Disr.ae'i, 
averring that he saw the house was quite 
ready to give his proposals fair and can¬ 
did consideration, which was all that 
the resolutions were intended to gain, 
agreed to the introduction of a bill. This 
bill he promised to bring Id within a week; 
hut before that time had passed three mem¬ 
bers of the cabinet—the earl of Carnarvon, 
lord Cranborne, and general Peel—resigiu-d 
office on acc.ount of differences of opinion 
OD the subject of reform, and the bringing 
in of the liill was postponed to tlie 18tb of 
March. The rcsignatiuti i.f tliese three 


ministers caused much discussion : but at 
length general Peel, when he received per¬ 
mission to make the disclosure, said that 
he dissented from hl.s colleagues on the 
plurality of votes, and because lie found that 
the measures priqxised wouUl swamp the 
present constituency In .small boroughs. 
Lord ('ranhorne staled, that in his ojilnlon 
tlie hill would practically reduce the fr.an- 
chlse in boroughs to housetiold suffrage, 
and. tlicrebire. had tendered hlsreslgnation. 

Wlien, on the 18th of March, Sir. Disraeli 
explained his tneasure to tlie hmise, it was 
foutnl to have utidergone already some 
modiflcalloiis. It was now proposed, that 
every hotiseholder paying rates in houses 
under 10 /. sliould, on two years' resi¬ 
dence, have a vote. Persons paying 1/. 
In direct taxation miglit have a vote on 
this ground as well as for occtipatlon as 
householders. This was tho much-talked-of 
plan of dttal voting. To this inodiflcd plan 
the opposition was not less strenuous, and 
Mr. Gladslone denounced the dual vote as 
a gigantic Instrumontof fraud, and aprocla- 
tnation of a w;ir of classes. The second 
reading of the hill was moved on the 25ih 
of March ; and Mr. Gladslone at once stated 
that the following alterations must be in¬ 
sisted on A lodger franchise must ])C in¬ 
serted; meads provided for preventing 
traffic In the voles of the lowest classes of 
householders; the distinction between the 
several classes of ratepaying householders 
abolished ; the taxpaying franchise and the 
du.a! vole abandoned; the redistribution 
scheme enlarged ; the county franchise re¬ 
duced, and voting paj'crs dropped. 

The danse conferring the dual vote was 
at once ahandotied, and the battle was now 
waged on the requirement of tlie payment 
of rates. This would exclude the com¬ 
pound hou>-cliold<Tb—In other words, all 
j»ersons living in houses of sin.iU value, the 
rates upon which were p.aid, in accordance 
with certain acts of parliament, not by 
the tenants hut by the landlnnls, who were 
allowed a certain abatement from the full 
rates on consideration of the liability which 
they undertook. This restriction Mr. 
Gladstone condemned as an injnsiicc which 
imule the bill illusory by taking away rlie 
boon with one hand while )irofessiiig to dis¬ 
pense it largely with the other. It was pro¬ 
posed at first to meet it by an ainemlinent, 
providing tliat the occupiers of tenements 
in boroughs below a given rateable value 
should be relieved from liability to personal 
rating ; hut on this point it turned out that 
the liberal party was disunited, and the 
discovery gro.atlystrengihened ihegovern- 
ment. The house being resolved into com¬ 
mittee, Mr. Gladslone moved to insert in 
the qualifying clause the words,' Wlietlier 
he in person, or his landlord, he rated to 
the relief of the poor.' On this amendment 
there was a majority for government of 
twetity-one. On tho re.-iumptiori of the 
hill after the En«ter recess, Mr. Ayrton 
c.arried, hr a majority of eiglity-one, an im¬ 
portant amendment, substituting 'twelve 
months' for the two years' residence re¬ 
quired by the bill. Tliis neressitatod a 
dissolution of paili.ament in 1868, and in 
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effect denned the term of tbe conservative, 
or so-called conservative, adiuhiUtration. 

It was further settled, thattlieuccuplers of 
lodgings whirl) would let at lol. a year, un* 
furnlBhcd, should, after a year’s residence, 
he entitled to vote. The matter of the 
coinpound householder was at last happily 
settled by the i>rop«)sltl<'n of Mr. Hodg- 
kinson, * that no person otlicr than the oo> 
cupicr shall be rate«l to parochial rates in 
respect of premises occupied by him within 
the limits of a parliamentary borough, all 
acts to thccontrary notwithstanding.’ 'Tliis 
provision was inserted in the bill ; but an 
amendmentby ilr.J. S. Mill, to confer votes 
on women as taxpayers, was negatived by 
ld6 to 73. The occupation franchise in couii* 
ties was set down at 12^ Tite fancy-frauchlse 
soon gave way; but another amendment by 
Mr. Mill, advocating Mr. llare’.s plan for 
the representation of minorities, was not 
more successful. By this plan, persons 
who declined to vote for the candidates of 
the locality might bestow their votes on 
0110 who was a candidate for parliament 
generally; and If there were found in the 
whole country a suniclontnumher who had 
fixed their choice on the same person, he 
would be elected. Atpresentthc minority, 
he said, were as completely blotted nut as 
If they were expressly disfrrticliised. 

Another Important modification was 
effected on the motion of Mr. Laing, who 
proposed to take away one meniber from 
every l)orough with a population of lo.ooo 
which now returned two. This wouhl give 
thirty-eight seats ; seven more seals would 
be gained by grou|)lng some of the smaller 
borotighs, and Bcven more by the dls- 
francblsenicnt of the corrupt boroughs 
already agreed ui>on. But the addition to 
tlio rcpre.sentatiim of Scotland was to be 
made, not by taking away from that of 
England or Ireland, butby a slight nddlthni 
ici tin? intMnbers «)f the house, lie further 
proposed, that six towns with more that) 
150,000 IrihahHaiits should have three in- 
Blc.id of two members, and that towns witlj 
I a i.i.pnlatlon exceeding 50,000 wliich now 
1i:m1 one mcnnljcr slionld henceforth have 
two Having stilisiantlally accepted this 
amcmhiiciit, Mr. Idsracll said the govern¬ 
ment hail tlioiighi It better to consider the 
whole iiuesilon de novo. They now pro- 
pos4‘(l to Increase the representation «if 
I.oinlon by four im-mliers. two of which 
would be given to the Tower Hamlets, 
wbicli would bedivided liitotvvo boroughs, 
one to be calleil Hie borough of Hackney, 
and each returning lw«) members. The 
other two would he given to a new metro¬ 
politan bonmgli, comprising Clielsea and 
the jiarts adjacent. To the towns men¬ 
tioned in the former bill as entitled to one 
member ho now proposed to add those 
of Btookton, Keighley, and Luton. He pro- 

noftod ulso HH adiUtlonftl for tiic 

two boroughs of Salb'rd and Merthyr 
TytlvM The member given to the uni¬ 
versity of London might also represent 
tliat of Durham. The remaining twenty- 
four scats he proposed to give to counties, 
west Kent, north Lancashire, south Lan¬ 
cashire, and cast Surrey being each divided. 


and taking seven additional members. He 
proposed also to divide Lincolnshire. Derby* 
sliirc, Devonshire, Somersetshire, tbe west 
riding of Yorkshire, Cheshire, Norfolk, 
Staffordshire, and Essex, each into three 
parts, to be represented by two members. 

In subseiiuent meetings the proposal for 
connecting the universities of London and 
Durham was rejected, and the propos.a] 
relating to voting papers underwent the 
same fate. A new principle was at this 
stage put forth by Mr. Loive, who proposed 
that at any contested election every voter 
should be entitled to a number of votes 
etiual to the number of vacant seats, and 
might give all such votes to one candidate, 
orilistrlbutc them among the candidates, 
as he might think lit. :dr. Bright's reply 
to this proposal was, that the minority m 
one constituency is represented by the 
majority in another. The clause was lost 
by a majority of 141. 

Tliu third reading of the bill was moved 
on the 15th of July, when lord Crnnliorne 
expressed his astonishment at hearing it 
described as a conservative triumph. It 
had t>ocn modined at the dictation of Mr. 
Gladstone, and liad adopted the principles 
of Mr. Bright. If tliis were a triumph, then 
the conservative party bad assuredly never 
Won any so signal as this. Mr. Lowe, In 
less measured tones. &;iid that be should 
have tried to prevail on his master to learn 
his letters before entrusting him with so 
much power. As things were, he could 
only urge u|io)) the house the necessity of 
educJitlng the peojile In order to avert the 
c»msequences of a measure which every 
honest and educated Englishman regarded 
with shame, scorn, and indignation. 

The bill was n<»w carried to the upper 
house, where lord Cairns carrieilan amend¬ 
ment raising the quallUc.at lon of the lodger 
franchise to 151. An amendment by lord 
Harrowby, to raise the copyhold franchise 
from 5l. to lOh, was also adopted. A third 
amendment whs earned iiy lord Cairns, who 
proposed that in constituencies returning 
three members, the voters should be re¬ 
spectively entitled to vote for two eamll- 
daies only. The clause relating to voiing 
]>apcrs was adopted by 114 to 36. But lord 
Cairns’ proposal with regard to tlic lodger 
franchise was abandoned when the report 
of the committee came under ponsidcration. 
On tbe third reading of the bill, lord Derby 
said, that no doubt they were making a 
great experiment, and taking a leap In the 

dark. ,, 

In the house of commons, Mr. Disraeli 
recommended tbe adoption of the amend¬ 
ments carried by the lords ; but tbe house 
I reduced again the copyhold and leaseliotd 
I quallHcntion to 5l.. and rejected theamend- 
ment for voting papers, agreeing only with 
lord Calms’ proposal respecting the repre¬ 
sentation of minorities. 

So ended the debates on tliis Important 
measure. The reform bill for England was 
settled and became law ; tbe bills for Scot¬ 
land and Ireland were pul off to a mors 

convenient season. 

The budget of this year showed a BUjTias 
of revenue over charge of 1 , 800 , 0001 .—a 
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fact which waa fairly pronounced hy the ^ 
, chancellor of the exchequer to he very eii* i 
couraghig, when the flnmicial disasters or 
the previima year were tHKcn Into account. 
With this surplus he did not pr(»pose to 
reduce taxation. Within the last ten years 
taa«‘3 had been remitted to the amount of 
n.doo.oouf.a year; It was not easy, therefore, 
to flx upon any tax so severe and unjust 
• that all bides would unite In calling for its 
removal. What Mr. Disraeli wished was to , 
carry out Mr. Gladstone'.s plan of sinking a ! 
certain amount of the national debt hy ter- 
niinahle annuities, and this plan the house 
adopted, the result being a complete can¬ 
celling of 24,000,0001. of debt by an Increased 
charge to the nation of a sum not arnouni- 
Ing to lialf-a-imllion a year until 18Sj. A 
motion by Mr. II. B. Sheridan, to devote 
the surplus to a further reduction of the 
dutv on Are Insurance, was op[>osod l)y 3Ir. 
Gladstone, on the ground tiiat there were 
many taxes whlcli ought to be repealed 
before that on lire Insurance. One was 
the tax on com, wlUch kept tills country 
from being what It should be-the greatest 
eutrejiSt of corn from all parts of the world. 
The proposal was negatived ; atnl there 
W.13 practically no further opposition made 
to the budget. 

The vole for the army brought up the 
question of flogging; aud on this subject 
Mr. Otway carried, by a majority of one, a 
resolution that the punishment ought not 
to be Inflicted In time of peace. But the 
government refu.sed to recognise so sinalla 
majority as deciding the question, ami in¬ 
serted in the mutiny hill the usual clause, 
which, however, was mndifled by Umiting 
the penalty to two offences, viz. nuiiliiy, 
and Insubordination accomiianied by per¬ 
sonal-violence. 

Twice during the session of 1807, In 
February and again In May, was the habeas 
corpus act suspended for Ireland, the first 
time for three months, the kccoiuI till 
March 1808. The subject of land tenure In 
tliat Island was touched, but without any 
legislative results. Some debates in both 
iiouses on the subject of the Irish ciiurch 
and its revenues led to the issuing of a 
royal commission, which was to go tlio- 
ruughly into the whole question. 

The insurrection of the Greeks In Crete 
against tiieir Turkish masters called forth 
only conversations In parliament. Thedis- i 
puto respecting the ducliy and fortress of 
Luxemburg led to the meeting of a con¬ 
ference In London, In which a treaty was 
signed, declaring that the duchy should, for 
all future time, be considered as neutral ter¬ 
ritory, and placed under the collective gua¬ 
rantee of all the powtrsparties to the treaty, 
and also that Che Prussian garrison should 
I be withdrawn from tho fortress, which was 
{ to be dismantled to such an extent ns to 
j satisfy the king of Holland. Objections 
were raised to this in parliament, on the 
gionnd lliat the guarantee might impose 
on this country an obligation to go to war 
j if the territory should be violated ; but lord 
I Stanley stated in reply, that a collective 
I gnaiantce must be essentially ditl'ei’cnt 
i from a separate guarantee, and had ratlier 


I he Character of anioral sanction than-a con¬ 
tingent liability to go to war. Lord Derby 
further explained In the house of lords, 
that, by a collective guanuitec, if there was 
a dlirerence of opinion between the parties | 
to it, no one party w.as called upon to un¬ 
dertake the duty of enforcing It: it de¬ 
pended on the union of all parties. 

The murder of .Maximilian, ex-emperorof 
Mexico, by men who may have been quite 
justified ill tlgliting against him, Ciiused the 
greatest indignation In parliament and 
tlirougliout this country ; but it w.-is felt 
that the former could do nothing offlcially 
in the matter. A coiivcrsalion which had 
a more practical result, turned on ihe (au¬ 
dition of tl>c British c^)]>tives in Abyssinia ; 
and while some members deprecated any 
i(lea of trying to rescue them by force, 
others strongly maintained that theattcjnpt 
ought to be made, and that the task, though 
arduous, was by no means inipossible. 
Notliiiig more was doj»e for the present; 
but the question was destined to lead to a 
second session of parliament in Novefn))er. 

A bill for abolishing church rates, intro 
duced this year by Mr. Ilavdeastle, jiassed 
the liousc of commons, but was rejected by 
the iords. Anotlicr measure was carried in 
part, for enabling Roman Catholic nmyors 
and judges to attend their own places of 
worship in their robes of nfllce, and for 
substituting, in place of the oailis requlrci) 
of Roman Catholics on taking oAlcc, tlie 
oath iKiw taken by tncinhers of parliament 
of tljat persuasion. It had been proposed 
by this bill, that a Roman C-itboIic miglil 
also iiold the olllce of lord lieutenant; but 
this clause was struck out l>ya clo.se in.a- 
jority of 143 against 140. Another measure 
did away with ilie oath against transub- 
siantiati.m hitherto required from thehold- 
ers of civil oMlees. Mr.Coleridge renew»'d 
his attempt to alioligli religious tests In the 
university of Oxford, wiilt l>etter success 
in the house of commons; l>ut tho bill was 
rejected on the second reading in the house 
of lords. An Inierestiiig discu.-ision took 
place on a bill introduced by .Mr. H. A. Bruce, 
to substitute a rating system for the edu¬ 
cation of the people in pi.-iec oftheone now 
in operation ; but tho bill was not pre.-^sed 
beyond its second reading. A remedy was, 
however, applied to the frightful alnises of 
that which is known as the gang system 
for the tunployment of labourers In Che 
agricultural districts, c.specially of the 
eastern Ct)untics. Jt now became known, 
chat in parts of the coiiiiiry which had only 
lately beeti reclaimed from marsh, fen, nr 
wilderness, boys and girl.s were made to 
march daily, sometimes many miles, to and 
from the place where they worked, under 
Clie .absolute control of a gang master, who 
farmed out their l.ibour. Tho i>li.vsical 
Injury thus caused was very great; the 
moral injury was iinich worse : and it was 
acknowledged lioth in andouc of parli.ament ' 
that a stop must lie put to a state of things 
which was very little better than slavery. ' 

Tlie meeiitig to be lictd in Hyde r.ark on ! 
the Cih of Jlay. liy Mr. Beales, the O'Duiio- 
ghue. Colonel Dickson, and other extreme? 
reformers, l<‘d to .a discussion in parliament i 
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on the uses to which the public parks Febrnarj to seize the nrsenal at Chester: 
nilftht be put. Mr. Bright asserted that Mr. but they were promptly met; and of all the 
Beales and his friends vvere quite justlfled prisoners convicted In consequence, not 
In what they proposed to do: It was; not one was sentenced to dc.ath. This fact 
unlawful, he s:ild, ft»r people to enter the may have led them to suppose that the 
park and to stand shoulder to shoulder If cipltal penally would In no case be InHicted 
they were numerous, nor was It unlawful on any such offenders; but tills hope was 
for them to speak In a loud voice and for disappointed when the ringleaders in an 
others to listen. To this the home secre* attack on a prison van at Manchester, in 
tary replied by saying, th.at he had no wish which a policeman was shot, were tried in 
to prevent political meetings in proper the autumn and executed. The next step 
places; he only contended that the parks of the conspirators roused even more 
were Intended for public recreation, and for vehement indignation. Some Fenians were 
this purpose only. He accordingly Issued confined In Clerkenwell prison; and to set 
a notice, warning all persons not to attend them free, some t>f their colleagues blew up 
tho meeting; but the prohibition, as may Marge portion of the wall with gunpowder, 
be supposed, was disregarded. The meeting 'nm prisoners were not rescued, imt many 
was held, and happily passed oil without men, women,and children,whohadnothlng 
tho slightest mischief. Still It was felt to do In the matter, were slnlii, and many 
that the action of the government had been lost nmch of their property, or even all that 
vacillating, and Mr. Walpole accordingly they had. Special constal)le3 were at once 
resigned. But tlie cir»»rts of ministers to cnrolletl.and ihenumberwbocameforwanl 
get a bill passed,dcclaringlt to be Illegal to amply sufilced to scare these ruQlans from 
hold meetings for political purposes lu tho making any like .attempts again, 
parks, were Ineffectual. In tlie commercial world the effects of 

Three ilays after iho conversation of the c-atastrophe of 186S were still felt; but 
.Inly In parliament on the Abyssinian felt In a wholesome way. Money was ex- 
affalr, the news came that king Theodore ceptlonaMy che.ap, that Is, to those whose 
refused to give up his iirlsoiuTS, and that credit was th(»roughly to be trusted, and 
tho governor of Bombay regarded an expe- for the purposes of legitimate tn»de. To 
ditinn for their rec<ivery as in every way all others it was so dear as tobe practically 
practicable. Piirll.imentw.a9thereforecaned Inaccessible. Nor was the condition of the 
togctlicr .again In November, and for the niilway world such as to remove or to 
sake of convenience It wasdeterrnined that lessen suspicion. It was found that the 
the session of 18ii7-8 should then begin. Brighton railway company had been carry- 
, Tlic discussions whlcli took place on the Ing on a delusive financial system ; that 
subject tended to justify (he government tlie accounts of the Norili British had been 
In their action when the dlfilcultles with ‘ conked :* that the Great Eastern and Great 
king Tlienilore had become serious; but Western were In serious dltllculties; and 
tlicy scarcely touched the prudence or that the London, Chatliam, and Dover was 
I wisdom of having diplomatic relations hopelessly Insolvent. To this was uUded a 
with a people who Vverc pracitcally savages, harvest which fell below the aveiage, and 
The house accordingly agreed to the vote caused great distress among the poorer 
of 2,0()0,0(Xtl. for the war, this sum to be classes. ... 
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dltloii should be charged on the revenues parliament was opened at tlie 

capital of the confederation, by lord Monck, 


In the course of this year a commission the governor-general. . ^ ^ 

w-is Issued to enquire Into the principles In the spring of 1868 lord Derby was 
nnd oi.cr'iiions of tlu* tnule.s’unions; and compelled to resign the prciiiter»lnp, and 

brought about, of Mr. Disraeli became first lord of the 

ruilVinly terrorism brought to hear on the treasury In his place, ^e acceded to power 
r.-'-itlons of tlic men to their employers under great dim^culilea. In the preceding 
fttnl to one another, the machinery em- autumn lord Stanley had declared the 
iiinvfd tocrini'le the former and to nialntaln question of Ireland to he the question of 
a lead of mom the day. and Mr. 

SbuMd^^^^^ that means must be that the ministry had a deflnUe po^^^^ 

«ii»vi'<pd for nitholding ihesu|iremacy of law, that country. When It c.inie to the . , 
a. d imtthig^ a state <.f things U seemed that there was none; andj r. 

w c w s really more hurtful to the work- Gladstone at once 

U ooufu .,c f.,r „r ros,>,.u.,ns, 

Ssissss figsiHi 
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wa^fortheniomentiiiop|)ortutie;butattlie nature and supposed extent of martial 
same time he confessed that not one edu- law. 
catcd man in a hundred would defend the The elections of 18G8 were Tirtnally a de- 
Irish church in its present comhtion, and claration on the part of tlie Eiiglisli people 
that no mere redistribution of its revenues that tiie question of the Insii church 
would suffice to settle the matter. Mr. establishment must be dealt with at once. 
Hardy thereupon declared that he woulil bo Tlie policy of Mr. Gladstone tlms became 
no I'arty to a mean surrender, while Mr. the one absorbing subject of tlie session, 
Disraeli, taking Ins cue seemingly from and the supporters of his government 
tlie member for the nnirersity of Oxfonl, followed him with an enthusiastic ac- 
raised the cry of ‘no popery,’ ami in a quiescence, whicli in no small degree 
letter to a clergyman named Baker, dated detracted from the interest of tlie debates 
on Maundy Thursday, declared tliat the in tlie cojninons. The large majority 
rilualistRwereinleaguewithMr.Gladstone which w.os proposed to adopt wliatever 
to overturn the throne and introduce an measures might be proposed by the pre- 
evil worse than a foreign conquest. A mier seemed simply to carry out a fore- 
majority of sixty-five adopted Mr. Gla<l- gone conclusion, while the strenuous o|> 
stone's first resolution ; but Mr. Disraeli, |K>sition offered to it in the house of lords 
having consulted tlie queen, declared that was beaten down in the commons with a 
it was her wish that he should remain persistency wiiich showed that the old 
where he w.os. On the other hand, the independence of the upper liouso was 
worils of the duke of Kiclimond in the rather a shadow than a reality, 
lords implied that the ministry were free On March 1, Mr. Gladstone laid before 
to resign whenever they chose to do so. the commons the details of his measures. 
The greatest excitement was felt in the The Irish church was to be immediately 
bouse of commons at the use which had disendowed: its disestablishment would 
been made of the queen's name. No be postponed till January 1, 1871. At 
furtiier opposition was offered to tlie that date the ecclesiastical court.s woulil 
resolution, ami tlie suspensory bill pas.sed cease, and eccle.siustical laws would be 
the second reading by a majority of fifty- binding only as voluntary engagements 
four. In the lords it was rejecteil on the contracted by the members of tiie cliurcli. 
9th of June by a majority of about two to But although the peerage rights of the 
one. On thisissuetliemiiiistrydeterrniiied Irish bisliop.s were to be taken away at 
to dissolve; and Mr. Disraeli asserted that once, vested interests generally woulil be 
the result of the elections would be to carefully resjiected. Incumbents, so long 
add greatly to the strength of the govern- as tliey continued todiscliarge tlieir dutie.s, 
ment. would continue to receive tlieir income, 

The issue was, however, very different or, at their own request, they might have 
from that winch he anticipated, and diffe- this income commuteil to a life annuity, 
rent also from that which his opponents Bub justice required that the me.'usure 
expected. Tlie counties declareti them- tneted out to the Irish church should be 
pelves largely in favour of the government: extended to other religious societies in 
the boroughs were more decidedly liberal. Ireland; and by the same princiole the 
Altogether, the working liberal majority g^rant to M.iyuootli, and tlie 
was aliout 100, and the ministers, on learn- 7)o7ium enjoyed by Presliyteriaii inini.s- 
ing this, took the rather umisualcourse of ters. would he valued at 14 years' imrcha-se 
resigning at once. Mr. Gladstone then be- of the capital ainonnt annually voted for 
came premier before the meeting of the the.se two purIlo^e.s. The financial re.sult 
new parliament. would be that, after the satisfaction of all 

The Abyssinian expedition was wonder- claims of the clergy, there M'oiild remain 
fully succes.sful. Tlie failure of an attack a surplus of seven or eight millions, tlic 
on the British troops by the Ahyssiuians income arising from wliicli Mr. Gladstone 
on Good Friilay led king Theodore to .send firopo.sed to bestow as annual p.iyments 
a nes-sage to .sir R. Napier, saying that if (in relief of “ unavoidable calamities aii<l 
he would withdraw bis troops he would suffering" not provided for by the poor 
restore the captives. SirR. Napierrefused law) to lunatic and idiot asylums, to 
unless the king al.so surrendered himself, tniining schools for the deaf, dumb, and 
Nevertheless Tlieodore sent in the captives blind, to reformatories, atnl county iiitir- 
on that and tliefollowingday, blithe would maries, and for tlie training of nui-ses. 
do no more. On Easter Monday, Magdala To tliis decisive and final measure the 
wasstormed.andTlicoilorewasfounddeaii. ojiposition t>f conservative statePinen 
Itwassupposed that be ha«l killed himself, was overruled at almo.st every point. Tiiat 
when he found that escape was hopeless, of sir Roundeil Palmer was remarkable 
Tlie British army was at once withdrawn; as coming from an earnest follower of .Mr. 
and sir R. Napier returned to England, to Gladstone, who, by refusing his sanction 
be rewarded with a peerage as lord Napier to this proposal, had for the time sacri- 
of Magdala. ficed, probably, his seat on tlie woolsack. 

The Jamaica prosecution so far failed His main plea was that tlie bill was 
that Mr. Eyre was not jiut upon his trial; founded on the false assumption that the 
but it drew from the chief ju.-.tice an pro)>erty of the church was national pro¬ 
exposition of the gre.atest value on the | perty of which tlie state might dispose.- 
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and tills i»1ca wns effectually met by tlie 
rejoinder that- the house of cotuiuoiis was 
not a tribunal for intciinctinc the law, si 
but an assembly for making it The it 
secoml rca^liuKoi the bill was earned by d 
a majority of 118. \ 

Meanwhile, discussions in the house of cl 
lords showed tlie extreme renugnance a 
which some of its members felt for the cl 
measure. It was declared on the one side u 
to be inconsistent with tlie sovereign’s n 
coronation oath, while on the other it w 
was maintained that this oath is imposed t 
on the sovereign in his executive, and not tl 
ill his legislative, capacity,-in other words, b 
that the form of the oath has followed p 
legislation, and not legislation tho form b 
of oath. In tho house of commons, after a 

tho Easter recess, a majority of 126 de- a 
cided on going into cominittco; and in o 
spite of protests and denunciations, a ina- y 
jority of 114 carried tlie tiiird reading, r 
Tlio hon.se of lords decided by a majority f 
of 33 that tho bill should be read a second e 
time; but iu committee a number of j 
amendments wore carried, wiiich so I 
largely altered the character of the meas- j 
uro as to excite the iiiuignation of the t 
supiKirters of the government in the house 2 
of cununoiis. Some of these ^\nicu<lHiehts t 
affirmed that t)ie eiisting Irish bishops J 
should retain their peerage riglits; otliers 1 
dealt with tho incomes and annuities of 1 
tho clergy, witli the redemption of the 1 
I titiie-reiit charge, and witli the appropna- i 
tion of tho Burplus, which was to be re^ 
served for future distribution according to ! 
tho judgment of parliament. This last 1 
aineinlment involved, in fact, a radical ' 
change in tlie character of the bdi, which 
in this f«>rm was sent down from tho lords, 
wlio had accepted it by a majority of 7. 
under protest from 44 temporal .hihI £ 
spiritual peers. Angry debars in the 
lower house at the turn thus given to the 
matter were accompanied by comments 
eonally severe out of doors, and the 
possible consequences of a dead-lock be¬ 
tween the two houses were warmly dis¬ 
cussed. As before, large majorities re- 
iected the lords’aiiiendments relating to 
the disposal of tlie sur|.lus, and reserving 
tlie question for future settlement; and 
if a few minor points were conceded, tiie 
brc*ach betwemi the two houses seemcel 
to be ominously wide, when lord Cairns 
nroDosod in tl>e upper house a coni- 
prolnisc as the result of 
held with lord Granville. 
mise was in substance acci“pte«l by the 
house, and Mr. ^dadstone brought the con¬ 
troversy to an end. by pro|)Osing that tlie 

commons should ailopt the lonb ameiid- 

?neiTs as now returned without exception 
and without reservation. Theconcessions 
thus maile excited some dissatisfaction 

anioiig tho more vehement 2! 

t)Oth narties; by tho rest the measure wsj 
welcomed with hopes of itsbenehcial mflu- 
oiic?^i Ireland, which for the present at 
S, were to be very inn>crfectlyroalised. 


The cost of the Abyssinian expedition 
in the preceding year had excelled the 
sura estimated for it by nearly five 
millions; and the task of providing the 
difference might well seem a heavy 
burden for the new chancellor of the ex. 
chequer (Mr Lowe), who had to face it at 
a time when the revenue was slightly de¬ 
clining. There were, furtber. some duties 
in force which in their working were purely 
mischievous, and the remission of these 
would increase the deficit. Having by 
these statements prepared the house for 
the imposition of new taxes, Mr. Lowe 
brought before them a more agreeable 
picture. The money needed must be got; 
but it could be furnished in gi-eat part by 
a reform in the collection of the revenue, 
and iu part also by inforcing the payment 
of certain taxes at the beginning of the 
year, so as to bring them within the cur¬ 
rent financial year, instead of leaving them 
for the returns of the following year, aceo^ 
ding to the existing system of payment. 
Tlie ingenuity and soundness of Mr. 
Lowe's plan made so favourable an Im¬ 
pression. that the budget was accepted by 
the house substantially as he proposed it. 
Another large sum was this year paid for 
the purcliasB of the undertakings of the 
Tcirious telegraph corai The seberae 

had been resolved U[) 0 U iu 1868; it ouly 
remained now to lay down the purchase- 
iiioiipy, wiiich, after an ab.Titenieut of 
£1.320,930, amounted to £5,715.047; 

Among the measures passed during this | 
session. Mr. Forster's bill for the reguhr- 
tioii of endowed scliools throughout the 
country was both useful and necessary. 
The net income of tlie 3000 schools dealt 
with by the bill M*as not less tluiu i340i000; 
and this largo revenue was to a peat 
; extent wasted. The remedy proposed was 
■ the establishment of comrietitive ex.amiu^ 

I tions for entrance into Uiese schools, while 

1 the fixing of the age at wbich the boy.v 
. should leave would prevent the neb trom 
^ turning this reform to tbeir own advau- 

Tlie year was nob to close without 
) further troubles in Ireland. If ^Jiy 

2 smiuosed that the disestalihshment of the 
i Irish church would bring about at once a 
B better state of things, they were soon dis- 
X appointed. Early in the yep the govern- 
s nleut, having allowed the Habeas Corpus 

suspension act to expire., sought still 
e furtlier to conciliate the Insh jieople by 
>. ordering the release of some 
0 victs tlien under sentence, ^o sooner 
1 - were they released than they ^2 

e use the niust violent lunpxi^e against the 

^vernment, "’Wta » '““'I Se 

n made for the immediate relea^ of aU the 

IS other Fenian convicts. Tiie 

itt rf>fii<?ed • in fact, without infatuat on, it 

>f could nob have been complied Y't'n-hfJ 
« tlie refusal was used as a repou for using 

^ seditious, if not treasonable. 

Lt tlie mayor of Cork "’lis pre-em.nent m lus 

d eulogiec of the noble Irishman «ho h 
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(lone his best to murder the duke of 
licUuburgh in Australia. The report of 
this flj>eech, delivered at a banquet in 
honour of some of the iiber.ated Feniaiis, 
caused so much indignation in F.ngiand, 
that the house of commons resolved, in 
tiie lack of otlier means for dealing with 
him speedily, to pass a hill degrading him 
from his oflice. Happily, the mayor, by 
offering to resign, made it unnecessary to 
enact this ttnusunl and repulsive penal 
meiisure. Nor was tlie prospect in the 
west for the present much more encourag¬ 
ing. Between the people of England and 
that of the United States there was 
dearly a friendly and even cordial feeling; 
but fur the time this was put out of sight 
by noisy orators, and the rejection, hy 
congress, of Mr. Keverdy Jolinson’s treaty 
respecting the Alabama claims seemed to 
threaten angry controversy. Little, how¬ 
ever, was saiil this year on the subject in 
England, as diplomatic negotiations were 
still going on in reference to it between 
the governmejits of the two countries. 

1870. The following year opened with 
the prospect of continued peace, and for 
dome montlisthe political atmosphere was 
so quiet as to give some colour to the 
Shoiight that the age of great wars was 
passing, or had passed, away. Yet this 
was to be the year in which the mighty 
struggle between France and Germany 
was to hurl the French emperor from his 
throne, and see tlie German armies press¬ 
ing steadily westwards to the siege of 
Furis. These great events, during tlie lat¬ 
ter portion of the year, absorbed the atten¬ 
tion of this country almost as much as 
tiiat of the nations which were concerned 
in the strife; and our troubles in Ireland i 
were dwarfed by the vast proportions of j 
the contest which was being fought out 
on the fields of France. 

In this country, the people had shown 
its determination to act towards Ireland 
on the principles of recent legislation. 
Regardless of the objection that they 
niiglit be giving a premium to sedition, 
parliament enacted the Irish land bill, 
wliich legalised the Ulster custom of coin- 
l>en3.ation to tenants, and conferred on 
tenants new rights to coiui)ensntion for 
disturbance by the act of the landlord, as 
well as for improvements made during 
the tenancy. Nor was the purpose of the 
govenimeut shaken when itbecame known 
that some men were visiting farmers in 
the county Mayo, for the purpose of com¬ 
pelling them to pledge themselves to break 
up their pasture lauds. The evil was met, 
not by witlidrawing the land from pasture, 
but by tlie immediate passing of au act 
for the repression of agrarian crime. 

At home tlie most important question 
was tliat of popular education. It was 
Well known that in many school-di.stricts 
tlie apparatus for education was lament¬ 
ably ina/lequate, that in London and in 
otlier large towns armies of children were 
growing up in utter ignorance within tlio 


area of one or two square miles; in one 
case, at least, to the number of nearly 
^,000 on one square mile. The want of 
a better system wa.s widely and deeply 
felt; but there could be no doubt that the 
system of what is called purely secular 
education was not desired by the country. 
Accordingly, iu the bill which this year 
became law, Mr. Forster sought to supply 
the want partly through voluntary schools 
already existing or to be tliereafter estab¬ 
lished. and in part by establishing rate- 
supiiorted schools under public school 
boards. The great objects of this measure 
were to secure tlic least possible expendi¬ 
ture of public money, and to avoid injur¬ 
ing existing and efficient schools, or 
encouraging ])arents to neglect their cliil- 
dreii. In the matter of religious instruc¬ 
tion the suggestion of Mr. Cou’per Temple 
was adopted, which excluded froiu all 
rate-built schools every catechism and 
formulary di.stinctive of denominational 
creeds, and severed altogether tlie relation 
between the local school hoards and the 
denominational school.^, leaving the latter 
to he aided solely by the central grants. 
Ill the same spirit an order in counc 1, 
dated June 4, directed tiiat all entrance 
appointnients to situations in all civil 
departments of the state, except the 
foreign oflice and jiosts reciuiring profes¬ 
sional knowledge, should be tbrown open 
to public coni|>etition. 

For the terrible war wliich was now 
ravaging France, it is enough to say that 
public opinion was at first strongly in 
favour of Germany, but that the strict 
neutrality of England soon offendeil the 
Germans, who.se violent language rapidly 
modified the popular feeling. The irrita¬ 
tion on either side went no further than 
words. The German chancellor Bismarck 
probably felt that he ha<l enough on his 
hands already; and when Russia announ¬ 
ced suddenly that she W'ould no longer be 
bound by the obligations to which she liad 
pledged herself after the Crimean w.ar, 
count Bismarck declared that lie had 
nothing to do with a step which was a 
breach of the law of nations. Tlie Russian 
declaration was rejected in this country: 
but a proposal was accepted, both by 
Russia and England, that a conference of 
tlio powers slioidil be held iu Loudon for 
tlie settlement of the question, on the 
one condition that it should assemble 
without foregone conclusions. 

1871. The result of tliisconference.held in 
the following year, was that tiieneutralisa- 
tion of the Bhici Sea w.as abandoned, and 
tlie sultan w.ia allowed to open the Dar¬ 
danelles and the ]io.«pliorus to the fleets 
of frientlly an I allied powers, if he should 
feel such a measure necessary for the 
maintenance of the treaty of 1856. The 
English government had insisttMl that 
Russia had no jiower to witlulraw from 
her engagement on her own sole fiat; the 
representative of Itnssia had maintained 
nob les.s stoutly that circumstances ren 
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dered the immediate taking of tiiis step 1 
imperatively necessary; but the threaten- < 
ing difficulty ha<l been orercome by the i 
ailinission that Russia had no desire to < 
uphold a foregone conclusion, and that the 1 
conference was at liberty to reconl any i 
opinion on the question of principle as 1 
applied to the interpretation of treaties. < 
In this cotmtry the progress of the ' 
Franco German war ha<l tended greatly < 
to excite a general feeling that the con¬ 
dition of the British army needed reform, > 
and that this reform should include the 
abolition of purclmse. A bill, introrluced 
for this pur|>ose, laid down the details of 
the mode in which officers should be com¬ 
pensated for purchases alreatly niade. 
The sum to ho so spent was to be not 
less than seven or eaght millions; but 
this vast price the nation seemed ready 
cheerfully to pay. While all injustice to 
existing interests wouM be avoidM by 
paying not merely the regulation but even 
tho over-regulation price.*?, the ailmissions 
into tlie army would, for the future, be 
detcrmineil by tlic result of coniiietitive 
examinations. The measure, having pass¬ 
ed the coimnons. met with a re.sistance 
so strenuous in the house of lords, that 
the secretnry of war felt himself called 
upon to hint, that instead of paying the 
over-regulation prices parliament might 
go a shorter way to work by proceeding 
against them as Illegal. The decision 
gave a majority of 25 against the govern- 
wient; and it might fairly have been suiv- 
posed that tiiis circum.stance would have 
had the effect of postponing the bill to 
another session. But, iii fact, this was 
not necessary. Purchase in tho army lia<l 
had its origin under the niisgovernment 
of tho Stuarts; and. although the pay¬ 
ment of certain definite prices for com- 
missions ha«i been recognised by the law- 
courts a.s legal, still the practice rested 
not o)» an act of parliament, hub on a 
royal warrant which the sovereign was at 
liberty to withdraw. The queen was 
ailviseil to do so in the present instance, 
aufl when the commons met. under the 
impression th.at nothing conM be done in 
the cuneiib session, Mr. Ghwlstone in- 
fonned tliem that the system of i)urcha.se 
had already been aboli.shcd, ami would in 
a few months come to an einl. But the 
lords, it wius said, had not refused to pass 
tho S“Cond reailing of the hill. Tliey hail 
n.sked only for further information; and 
tho more moderate aimuig them strongly 
nrg"d the carrying of the measure as a 
guarantee tliat officers who hud panl for 
their commisstotis should not be deprived 
of a^lcquate and even generous compensa¬ 
tion. With a violent vote of censure on 
the part of the upper house the bill be¬ 
came law. The plinise coup d flat, of 
wliich, happily, no English equivalent is 
In use, was applied Ijy some to the premier; 
but the history of purcli^se sliowcd the 
thorough inju.stice of the ''TiP^’^^^on. 

The altemnt to carry the ballot bit! was 


less successful, in spite of the conversion 
of Mr. Gladstone, wlio, having for five 
and thirty years denounced the principle 
of secret voting, now declared that the 
bill must be carried during the present 
session. The bill was thrown out in the 


lords. A proposal, made by Mr. Miall for 
the disestablishment of the English church, 
was rejected more summarily, before it 
could be carried to the upper house. 
Ireland it is enough to say that in the 
disaffected portions disaffection seemed to 
run higher than ever, and that the rnenao- 
ing demands for home rule, accompanied 
by crimes of atrocious violence, for which 
it would seem that juries could scarcely 
be brought to convict, constrained Mr 
Gladstone to speak out with a decisive¬ 
ness by no means agreeable to Fenian 
agitators. These had probably supposed 
that for the premier reconciliation was a 
poUcy to be pursue<l at all hazards and at 
every sacrifice,—in other words, that they 
had only to make noise enough to get aU 
that they wanted. They now found them¬ 
selves mistaken. Speaking at Aberdeen. 
Mr. Gladstone maintained that the Irish 
plea for home rule might be urged with 
equal force by Scotchmen and Welshmen, 
and he asked whether any rational man 
could suppose that, at this time of day, we 
were going to disintegrate the capital insti¬ 
tutions of this country, for the purpose 
of making ourselves ridiculous in the 
sight of all mankind, and of crippling any 
power which we may possess for bestow¬ 
ing benefits through legiriatiou on the 
country to which we belong. 

In the preceding year, Mr l/owe’s bud¬ 
get bail been more than moderately suc¬ 
cessful. Ill this year his-proposal to raise 
about the fourth part of a deficiency of 
two millions by a duty on matches created 
so mucii dissatisfaction in the iKKise, and 
so much angry feeling outside, that the 
government at once withdrew the ob¬ 
noxious Ux. To make up the necessaiy 
amount of revenue;, an additioo of 2d. iu 
tiie pound >vas made to the income-tax. 

Among tbeother events of the year wm 
the passing of the XJiiiversity Tests bill, 
which admitted all lay students, of what¬ 
ever religious creed, on equal terms. The 
Alabama controversy was referred by the 
British government to arbitration, the 
5 treaty for this purpose being signed on the 
I 8th of May. The education act of the 
1 previous year had now led to the establisli- 
’ ment of nearly 300 school boards, and the 
i nieansof education were being extended by 

- a reform of the grammar j»choc4s.Theangry 

I discussions on the contagious dise^es act 

- drew out nothing for the present beyond 
, the fact, that while the nation was farfrom 
. wishing to encourage vice, itwas anxioiw 
I to save innocent iiersoiis from the 

5 effects of those vices. The cen^ for the 
• year showed an increase in the whole popu- 
; Jation of 2.637,884; but of this increase 
nearly onc-half was within the boundaries 
5 of parliamentary boroughs, andwhiieiuai 
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of the 95 counties there ha»l been an in¬ 
crease. the population in the remaining 12 
had gonedown by 25,071. Lastly, on the re¬ 
tirement of Mr. Denison. Mr. Brand was 
electe<l speaker of the lionse of commons. 

In the following year (1872). an educa¬ 
tion bill for Scotland, passed with little 
discussion, established' a school board in 
every parish and erery borough, to be 
elected by all ratepayers. Under these 
boards the existing schools were placed at 
once, wliile the country was left to .settle 
the religious difficulty for itself. In Eng¬ 
land the attempt to censure the govern- 
Jtent for the alleged failure of their Engli.sh 
scheme was defeated hy the mere state¬ 
ment of fjicts, which pointed already to 
sub.stantial improvements, and gave pro¬ 
mise of still better things for the future. 

SVith as little discussion tlie house of 
commons accepted the budget which, on 
tlie strength of an unexpect<?d surplus of 
more than two millions, remitted the extra 
2d. on the pound which had been imi»o.sed 
ill the preceding year, niul extende<l to 
yearly incomes of jC300 the abat-errent of 
tax hitherto grantetl on j£60 of that stun, 
which was now to be raised to £80. Far 
ntore warmly and eagerly debated w.as the 
bill which tiiis year substituted secret for 
open voting at elections for members of 
p.arliamcnt. In this case liberals were 
found to be opposeil to their own party, and 
more opposed to the secret vote tlian some 
amongst the ranks of the conservatives. 
The ballot bill proposed to punish as a 
serious crime the exposure of a uallot-par'er 
Ity the voter; and by some tins compulsion 
to vote secretly, when a m.an wished to 
give an open vote, was regarded as an un¬ 
bearable novelty and tyranny, while on 
tlie other side it was argued that the bal¬ 
lot, beingeinployedfor tlie repression of in¬ 
timidation and bribery, would be perfectly 
useless if tbo voter should show' how he 
inwi voted. It sought to meet yet another 
evil hy abolishing tlic nomination-ilay. In 
the lords an amendment was carried, 
making the use of the ballot optional; 
in tlie commons Mr. Disraeli urged that, 
like the riot act for rioting, it should be 
adopted only as a degrading punishment 
for the excesse.s of electoral society, and 
naturally drew from Mr, Gladstone the 
retort that in tbisc:use be must regard the 
ballot ns an efficient remedy against bri¬ 
bery and corruption. Tims was effected 
by a decisive majority a grave change in 
the political action of thecoui dry. in favour 
of which George Groto had fought for 
years almost single-handed. 

The evils with which the ballot bill was 
designed to grapple were encountered in 
some degree by the licensing hill, which 
not merely regulated the mode in w hicli 
licencesshouldbeobtainev), but placed fur¬ 
ther limitations on the hours during which 
beer-houses m ghb be kept open. 

Wliatever doubt tliere might be as to 
England, there could be none as to the 
need of some remedy for intimidation in 


Ireland, if in his celebrated Galway judg¬ 
ment. which unseated captain Nolan and 
gave his seat to captain Trench, judge Ke¬ 
ogh was right in saying that in Galway an 
organi.sed system of terror pervaded every 
quarter, barony, town, .and place. "Wc 
may question the taste wliich led him to 
speak of the vile tongues of auilaoious and 
mendacious priests, or “of the followers of 
that obscene monster, Tat Barrett;” but 
the substance of his judgment was fully 
justified hy the invectives of those whom 
it touched, and by the strong addresses 
which all the grand juries presenteti in its 
favourwlieu next he went on circuit. The 
judge himself, sjieaking in the court of 
common pleas, declared that he had de¬ 
livered judgment under very terrible de¬ 
nunciations, public and private; and even 
those who elsewhere most vehemently 
coiulemiied it were obliged to admit that 
captain Nolan had been justly unseated. 

This year saw the end of the dispute 
known as the Alabama controversy. Pro¬ 
vided that the indirect claims(whicli would 
make Great Britain responsible for half the 
cost of the great civil war of the United 
States) were abandoned, the government 
of this country expressed its rea«line.ss 
tosubniit the matter to arbitration. After 
mucli correspondence and Jong disputing 
this p'Hit was carrieii, and tlie court 
which wa-s to ilecide the question met at 
Geneva. On the side of Great Britain was 
sir A. Cockburn. the lonl chief justice of 
England. The United States sent Mr. Ad¬ 
ams; the otherar)>itrat'»rs being the Itali¬ 
an count Sclopis, the Brazilian viscount 
of Itajuha. and the president of the Swiss 
confederation. Stacinplii. The result was 
that Great Britain was amerced in a sum of 
fifteen millions and a half of dollars, for 
culpable neglect in the escape of the “ Al.a- 
bama" and “ Florida ” from English ports, 
hut was acquitted in respect of the otiier 
vessels, for whose operations the United 
States goTcrnmeub sought to make her 
resiMDnsdile. 

A serious rotrogres.sion in the commer¬ 
cial world seemed to be threatened by the 
notice from the French government for 
winding up the treaty of i860. Tl'e notice 
was mmle to rest wholly on the fact that 
all possilile resources would be needed to 
enalile the French to meet the extraordi¬ 
nary burdens winch their last war hatl im¬ 
posed upon them. It soon became clear 
that their scheme was one for conciliating 
the farmers hy pl.acitig duties on raw 
materials,and tlienieicliantsand shippers 
by iluties on foreign shipping, Tlie result 
would, of course, be a serious rise of pricx-.s, 
which would fall on the consumer. aii<l 
which was to be .seilnlously laid to the 
charge of the Prussians. But the plan 
was found to bo even at the outset iin- 
practicaJ'le. The niamifacturcrs insisted 
that duties on raw materials (as cotton, 
silks, wool. &c.) would ruin their export 
trade, and even the jxirts which were to be 
benefited by the imposts on foreign shi))- 
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ping were yehement in their protests 
against them. The Assembly accordingly 
proposed a more moderate plan, with 
lighter dxitie.s; and negotiations wero 
opened for a new treaty, the provisions of 
which, as regards import duties, were to 
remain in force till January 1, 1877, and 
those relating to navigation till July 15. 
1879. Against this treaty the Manchester 
chamber of commerce argued that no 
temporary advantage can justify a depar¬ 
ture from well-ascertained principles, and 
that tho true commercial progress of 
nations can be based only on tlie pure and 
uiimodifled doctrines of freo trade. But 
in spite of this opposition the treaty was 
received with geueral approval in this 
country. 

A sign of great coming social changes 
was presented by the new sight of an 
agricultural strike in Warwickshire. The 
claim of the labourers to higher w.-xges 
was scarcely disputed by the farmers; the 
case was altered when the labourers went 
on to claim a share in the property of the 
land which they tilled. In tlie great towns 
the controversy was taken up by the work¬ 
men in the builxling trades, and this was 
settled by an arrangement which would 
involve loss both to masters and men, 
while the former would iinleinnify them¬ 
selves by charging higher prices to their 
customers, thus leaving the public to bear 
the expenses of the strike. 

1873. Tlie billowing year opened with 
portents of disa.ster whicli were happily 
fiilsified. The iron-workers of South 
Wales struck against a decrease in their 
wages, which the masters declared them¬ 
selves reatly to raise to their former 
amount with a possible a*ldition. as soon 
a.s the state of trade should enable them 
to do so. The men, however, refused to 
he contented, except by an instant return 
to former prices, or by a reference to arbi¬ 
tration. . ... 

The ses.sion of parliament began with 
theiiitroiluctioii of a bill by Mr. Gladstone 
for the reformation of 'iYinify college. 
Dublin which wa.s to be separate*! from 
tho Dublin university, and, imleed, to be 
artlliatcil or suhonliuate*! to it, together 
with the Qucoii’.s collegesat Belfast, Cork, 
and Galway; the revenues for the pro- 
fessorship.s in the university so formed 
being in grout part ont oi the 

reveime.s of Trinity college, which, even 
after this sacnlice. woubl remain probably 
tho richest college in Christendom. But 
on the secoiul rca*ling the bill w;is thrown 
out by a majority of tliree; and Mr. Gia*l- 
stone’s ministry at onco resigned. Mr. 
Disraeli was. however, not prepared to 
form a ministry at a time when a ihssoln- 
lion must ho put off f*ir some mouths; 
and after some days of suspense the 
iiM-mhers of the old government took 
tlicir seats upon the treasury bench. 
Themreforth the ses.sion ran on in a 
comparatively uneventful course, marked 
cbielly by tiiu p.'ussing of Lord Selboriie s 


Judicature bill, which brought law and 
equity into one single administration in 
the superior courts of the realm, which 
again were aX\. to be unitedin one supreme 
court, with two permanent branches or 
divisions, the one. a high court of justice, 
the other, a court of appellate jurisdiction, 
to be called the court of appeal. It was 
not proposed that the bill should affect 
either Scotland or Ireland; but it was 
necessary that the house of lords should 
withdraw their real or faucied claims to 
an appellate power; and when the house 
of commons made Ireland and Scotland 
subject to the one supreme court of appeal, 
this real or supposed appellate jurisdictiou 
was at once annulled, the English appeals 
having been already taken from them. 
This gave a technical offence to the lords, 
who were willing to resign what they would 
notallow to be touched by the act of others. 
The additional clause was, therefore, with¬ 
drawn, and the new court of appeal was 
left to exercise au exclusive jurisdiction 
in all English. Indian, and Colonial cases. 

The budget of this year was to excite 
but little discussion. The financial returns 
were, indeed, singularly satisfactory. The 
expenditure of the last twelve months ba<l 
fallen short of the grants by jBl,167,000. 
while, during the same period, the actual 
revenue hart exceertert the estimated re¬ 
venue by £4.781.770, so that the surplus 
to be dealt with amounted to nearly six 
millions. Of this surplus a portion was 
devoted to reducing, by one-half, the exist, 
ing duties on sugar; by taking a penny off 
the income-tax, and by paying one-ha £ 
of the Alabama indemnity, the other half 
being raised ou exchequer bills or 

bomls. , , 

The thought of what had been done in 
Ireland led Mr. Miall to make another 
effort to bring about disestablishment in 
England. This effort was defeated by a 
majority (of 336 to 61), which probably 
accepted Mr. Gladstone’s position that 
the cases of the two churches were wholly 
dissimilar, and that it would be scarcely 
pnnlent to start & voluntair coramumty 
with ninety millions at its disposal. Witii 
regard to the recent act on national Mu- 
cation, the speech of Mr, Bright at Bir. 
niinghani seemed to point to agrowing 
di.-?satiofaction with the 25th clause, which, 
a-s upholding the denominational system, 
brought the schools under the control of 

the church. ^ 

Out of England, there waslittle to call for 
notice, Iteyoud the outbreak of awarwitli 
the savages of Ashantee. who resente*! 
their exclusion from the coast co^equent 
on the cession of Elmina by the Dutch to 
the English. This inglorious but neces¬ 
sary war cost the lives of some bmve 
officers and men; hut a more destructive 
enemy threatened India in the form of a 
fiunine. while many professed to see fur¬ 
ther peril to our Indian enmire m the 
proposed advance of the Russians to 

Khiva. 
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1874. Not many days of the follownig 
year bad run out. when Mr. Glailstone 
unexpectedly aiinonnccHl the immedmto 
dissolution of parliament. The defeat, 
which the minUtry had experienced m 
their bill on Irish university education, 
ha<l weakened their position ; and. al¬ 
though they had consented to retain 
otiice, the subsequetit history «*f the 
Rt-ssion had shown a lack of conhdence 
which made an appeal to the nation 
necessary. Accortlingly. he made this 
apiH*al, expressing at the same tune hiR 
opinion that the income-tax might now’ 
lie advantageously done away with, as an 
impost which should be retained only 
ns long as its retention was indispensable. 
But the result of the elections, made by 
ballot, seemed to i)e in favour of the con- 
ficiv.'itive rather than of the liberal party. 
Confronted by this fact, the ministry at 
once resigned, and Mr. Disraeli became 
premier, with lord Cairns as the lord 
chancellor, and sir Stafford Nortlicote as 
chancellor of the exchequer. 

The first anxious subject which en¬ 
gaged the attention of the new p.arha- 
nient w.as the funiiiie in India. This was 
dealt witli ill a way which reduced to the 
smallest dimensions what must other¬ 
wise have been an appalling calamity. 
Febniary brought the more welcome iieu s 
that the war in Ashantee wa.s at an end.! 
\Vith some Iom of brave Knglish officers 
and men. the cniel savages who deliled 
their land with blood ha<l been comi>t*lled 
to make their submission ; ami the officers 
and troops received the thanks of parlia¬ 
ment on the same night on which the 
secret.ary of war .vldressed to the house the 
annual .statement relating to the army. 
Its condition was fiatisfactory, he said, in 
every respect except tliat of ilesertkms, the 
proportion of which to the numbers brought 
ill by recruiting was nearly 33 per cent, of 
the wliole. The les.son tanglit by tliis 
fact was ohviou.sly the need of making 
the soldier'.s calling more attractive by 
making it more lucrative and more per¬ 
manent. 

When the house first met, Mr. Glail- 
Btone had already said that the need of 
rest must interfere with his acting as the 
leader of the liberal party, to wliich, how- 
ever, he should still gladly give sucli help 
as might be in his power. But if his party 
was thus nominally without a leader, tiie 
government showed itself to be really 
without a policy. Mr. Disraeli had 
recently accused the former ministry of 
'■plundering and blundering;” but now, 
when a member blamed Mr. Gladstone for 
his precipitate dissolution, the premier 
eaine forward to say that the attack had 
been made without consultation. As 
Mr. Gladstone had calculated, the surplus 
for this year was found to lie five millions 
and a half, or. including the interest on 
atlvances during the past year, fully 
six millions. Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
budget, which was accepted substantially 


as be projiosed it, devoted thU interest, 
together with the advances repaid for 
terminable annuitie.s, as a fund to be 
yearly used for the reduction of the 
national debt. The income-tax he re¬ 
duced by a penny on the pound, whne 
the sugar duties were abolished, together 
With the duties on horses. 

The Scotch church patronage bill, intro¬ 
duced in this session, aholisheil the sy.stem 
of lay patronage in the estahlislie<l kirk, 
and made it over to the congregation. 
The measure experienced less oi'position 
among the lortls than among the coin- 
moiis. Mr. Baxter in the lower hou.-e 
iiad moveci an amendment, declaring it 
inexpedient to h-gislate witliout further 
information, when Mr. tilailstone, appear¬ 
ing unexpectedly in the hou.se. denounce«l 
the principle of the Vdll as an injustice 
tiiwards the moltitiules who ha<l of late 
years left the establishment simply on 
account of tiie very grievance which this 
hill souglit to remove. Ho wished to 
know what the general a.ssembly had 
done towards reuniting to itself hoilies 
which it had turned out because they 
held the views whicli formed the basis 
of this present measure; and insisted 
that if the bill failed to recognise for 
every practical purpo.se those who had 
been thus compelled to become dissenters, 
they would be deliberately provoking an 
agitation of the great que.stion of di.s- 
e>tablishmeiit and disemlownient gene¬ 
rally. In spite of this iirotcst the second 
rc-a«ling was carried by a majority of 307 
votes again.st 109. 

A measure which excited a more pro¬ 
longed and angrydiscus.-<ion in both houses 
was the j'ublic worship regulation bill, 
introduced in its first form by the two 
archbidiops, with an intention, it uas 
said, of operating not against any one 
party only, hut against all who offended, 
whether by .adding to church cerenionie.s, 
or by unduly neglecting the rubrics. 
The hill w:is opposed at the outset, as 
giving far too much arbitrary power to 
the bi.shops. It was urged by some that 
penal enactments were of little use so 
long as tlie law to he iuforced wsus vague 
or obscure, while lord Shaftesbury de¬ 
clared tliat if he could be sure even of 
having only low church bishops for half a 
century to come, he would not confer 
on them the discretion granted to them by 
thi.s bill. Lord Salisbury, in his turn, 
warned the house against any legislation 
teiuling to bring about secessions which 
could not fail to injure, if not to ruin, 
the establishment. In the lower house, 
the second re.ading of the bill was ]WO- 
posed by Mr. Russt-ll Gurney, while Mr. 
Gladstor.e spoke against it as an un¬ 
necessary and imprudent attempt to 
substitute uniformity for unity. Tiie hill 
might glorify discipline, but it would do 
so at the expense of what is butler than 
discipline, namely, freedom. His con¬ 
victions were e.\ pressed in six resolutions' 
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the first of uhich took note of the variu- 
tions of practice which had existed for 
many generations; the second deprecated 
the jilacing iu the hands of the bishops 
an arlutrary power for tlie purpose of 
bringing about a rigid unifonnity; the 
tliird n 9 knowledged the indebtedness of 
the house to tlie clergy for their dcTotion 
and self-sacrifice; the fourth sought to 
provide securities against any negb-ct of, 
or departure from, law, which might be¬ 
tray a design of altering the spirit or 
substance of the established religion ; the 
sixth desired the concurrence of the 
ecclesiastical autliorities in the intro¬ 
duction of any laws affecting the church 
of England. 

This appeal for freedom without an¬ 
archy w;is met by sir W. V. Ilarcourt 
with the retort that that church was based 
on a series of acts of uniformity; that 
Crauincr, “the great author of the 
reformation,” had, in the preface to the 
Book of Common Prayer, insisted that 
there should be only one use throughout 
the whole kingiloin in place of the many 
which had tlms far prevailed; and that 
Mr. Gladstone’s liberty was only a specious 
name for licence. Tlie example thus set 
was followed by Mr, Disraeli wlio, setting 
apart un early night for the discussion of 
the resolutions, inaintainod that tlie ob-: 
ject of the bill was tiio ’* putting down of 
rit\ialism,” and expressed a hoj>e that by 
the assistance of the house it might be¬ 
come law. So strongly bad the feeling of 
the bouse been nrousoil, that the second 
reading was carried without a division, 
and Mr. Gladstone, seeing that further 
contest would be useless, withdrew his 
resolutions. The bill, in hact, was like a 
ship sailing with a strong breeze in its 
favour; and it was but a slight hiudrance, 
interposed to its course, wlien the lords 
rcfiuscd to accept the amendment carried 
in the house of commons, which granted 
an appeal to the archbishop in cases in 
whicli the bishop might refuse to institute 
j)roceeiling8. So veiiement wiis the feel¬ 
ing in favour of some action rather tlian 
none, that the anietidinent was withdrawn* 
an<l the meivsure hecaiiie law. Lord I’eii- 
z:ince was appointed to be tlie now ecclesi¬ 
astical jiulgo with a salary of £3000 a year. 

Mr. Gladstone had raised his voice 
against tlie attempt to repress any one of 
tho parties which had existed during the 
whole history of tho reformeil church. 
He now BiK>ke out not less clearly on the 
Buhject of tlie decrees of tho Vatican 
council, so far as they affected the civil 
reliitlons of Koman Catiiolics in tills em¬ 
pire. He felt liound, ho said, to go into 
the matter, because his long-continued 
efforts to inaiutam and extend the civil 
rights of Ionian Catholics had left some- 
tiling like a general impression that he 
was too ardent in the pursuit of that 
policy. Of all that he had done he re- 
grt tted notiling, and he rec,anted nothing: 
but lie insisted on tlie paramount need of 


receiving plain answers to the questions, 
whether the recent Vatican decrees made 
any claim on Roman Catholics which would 
impair the internty of their civil allegi¬ 
ance, and whether, if such claims were 
made, they would be rejected by all mem¬ 
bers of the church of Rome, who were 
subjects of the British crown. To this 
cbaileuge archbishop Manning replied by 
saying that the allegiance of Catholics 
was no more divided tliau that of any other 
Christians, and that as all these believed in 
God, they were aware that cases might 
arise in which they were to obey God 
rather than man. The answer of lord 
Actou was virtually an assertion that 

OathoUcs.unqiiestionablyorthoilox, might 

cast the Vatican decree of infallibility to 
the winds; and he was borne out in 
this assertion by lord Camoys, and Mr. 
Henry Petre. In short, Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter brought to light a large amount of 
disunion in the Roman camp, and Ro¬ 
man Catholic lawyers were found to de¬ 
clare that tlie doctrine of the personal 
infallibility of the pope, having been 
only promulgated by the pope with the 
approbation of the council, and not, as it 
should have been, declared by the council 
under the sanction of its own anathema, 
was informal and bad no binding force. 
The upshot was the issuing of a circular 
by archliisliop Manning, who pronounced 
that Catholics who thought as lord Acton 
and lonl Camoys tliought had roa<le 
shipwreck of tlic faith, and were self-ex- 
coiiiinunicated. 

The spectacle of division thus furnished 
had its {parallel iu tlie divisions of the 
commercial world. The lessened demand 
for iron was followed by a decreascof wages 
for the iron-workers. The workmen of 
Aston Hall colliery Iiadnot only declined 
to admit any compromise, but bad refused 
to resume work altogether, unless some 
non union men, who bad continued to 
work during the strike, were dismissed^ 
Here lilr. Glatlstone, appearing as arbitra- 
tor, cxpre.ssed himself with au emphatic 
clearness which left no room for any misim- 
derstanding. “If we have come,” he saiil^ 
” in this country totheday when the majori - 
ty shall endeavour to put down the min¬ 
ority, and refuse freedom of opinion to 
those who are fewer in numbers, the 
couutry will iu my opinion beoue of which, 
I should say, the sooner we are out of it 
the better.” The miners, impressed by 
his words, happily withdrew their resolu¬ 
tion against the non-union men. A strike 
amongst the agricultural labourers in 
Lincolnshire and Suffolk involved a large 
amount of suffering ; and after months of 
struggle, the discovery that their services 
were not indispensable to the farmers led 
the union at last to confess that their 
powers of resistance were exhausted, and 
that henceforth their aid must be confined 
to helping the labourers toemigrate, either 
to other parts of this country, or to Canada 
or the United States. 
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' 1875. The course of Mr Di3ra«?li's ministry 

' lor tlie year 1875 was sinootUer than lie 
nad probably liiinself anticipated- The 
leadership of the opposition, declined by 
Mr Gladstone, iiad devolved on lord 
llartington. under whose guidance the 
resistance of the liberal jiarty to govern¬ 
ment me.a8urcs was never factious. When 
the interests of the empire required the 
passing of the Irish Peace Preservation 
bill, lord llartington w.as earnest in his 
suiiport of the ministry: and with regani 
to the measures which he disapproved, he 
was ready avith suggestions avliich de¬ 
manded and received careful considera¬ 
tion. 'Die incidents of the session mav be 
briefly dismissed. The chief feature of the 
budget was a plan for reducing tlie national 
debt. Among other measui es carried were 
acts relating to the dwellings of artisans, 
to adulterations, and to agricultural hold¬ 
ings. 'Die withdrawal by the government 
of their Merchant Shipping bill stirred 
VP the vehement indignation of Mr Pliin- 
soil, and caused not a little excitement 
throughout tlie country. The result was 
the passing <tf a temporary measure eu- 
forcing almost all the provisions for which 
Mr Pliinsoll had been contoiiding. In the 
House of Lords the chancellor ab.andoncd 
the appellate portions of the Judicature 
bill; tfio rest of it was passed, and lias 
achieved already a niarKed success in 
nuickeuiiig the dispatch of justice. Mr 
Cross's bill fur settling the relations of the 
employers an<l tlie employed has not .as 
yet brought about any great abatement of 
the tyranny of trade unions. 

In the course of the session the ILnise 
aiul the country were startled by the f id 
ings that Mr Mitcliell had been rclui iicd 
to Parli.anieiit as member for Tiiipcrarv; 
but the judgment of a legal court and the 
scutouce of the House of CouiuiouB decided 


tiiat a convict who has made his escape 
from ids place of punishment cannot till a 
seat in tlie English parliament. For ttie 
country generally the year w.is one of 
average jirosperity. In England, as in 
France, floods causeil by excessive naiiis 
inflicted great damage and caused much 
misery : but the harvest was on tlio whole 
better than under these cireninstances it 
was expected to be. Off the Irish co.ist .a 
colli.sion in time of fog between the “ Duke 
of Wellington" and the “ Vanguard ” re¬ 
sulted in tlie sinking of the latter vcssid, 
happilv without loss of life. 'Die repudia¬ 
tion of national obligations by tlic Turkish 
government can scarcely be classetl among 
the misfortunes of the vear. 'i'he sublime 
Porto announced that for five years they 
would p.ay only half the interest on their 
loans: and the tiilings c.arriod dismay into 
the camp of 'Purkish bondholders. But 
tlie iucident served to open the eyes of 
Englishmen to tlie real condition of things 
in 'Purkey-and to dispel finally the illu¬ 
sions which had hcipcil to bring .about the 
Crimean war. It w.as indeed impossible 
to s.ay. at tlie time, what might be the 
ultimate couscquciices of this act. for its 
immediate cau.se was an insurrection of 
the Cliristian population of Bosnia and 
Ilerzogoviua against the iutob-rable rob¬ 
beries and brigamlage of their 'Purkish 
oppressors. 'Du; revidafion of the true 
nature of that which thcTurks are ple.aseil j 
to call their rule has .assuredly deprived ! 
them of all hope of English aid in tlieir , 
time of trouble. i 

Lastly, the year was marked by the dis¬ 
patch,aftera long Interval of im'icLion. of 
another Arctic expedition, witli the hearty 
sympatliy of the nation, which refused to 
regard such undertakingsa.seither a waste 
of time and money, or as a needless and 
wautou nskiug vf life. I 




THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


CHAPTER 1. 


THRnB la no other country In the world ' 
the history of which has been written and 
commented upon In so unwise and unjust, ' 
not to say unchristian, a temper and tone, 
as that of Ireland. And, strange to say, 
the persons who had been the most fre¬ 
quently and the most violently wrong In 
their statements of the evils of Ireland, and 
on tlieir proposals for remedying them, have 
been precisely those persons wlm have made 
the loudest professions of desiring to serve 
her. It Is not worth while to say how much 
of this nUs-statement has arisen from their 
want of correct Information, and how much 
from a deliberately had spirit: certain it is, 
however, that Ireland has few worse ene¬ 
mies than those who In ignoranceor In evil- 
temper attribute motives and feelings to 
England and English statesmen of which 
they are quite Innocent, and who assign 
for Irish poverty and Irish suffering causes 
which have really had no p.art in producing 
them, and thus assist in maintaining a 
most fatal ignorance of the real c.auses 
' not only in the minds of the sufferers 
themselves, but even In those of too many 
l>u])iic writers and legislators upon whom 
so much of the nation’s weal or woe de¬ 
pends. 

Unwise I.aws and harsh rule of centuries 
long passed are quite coolly cited as proof 
of a partial tyranny of Ireland by England; 
yet a single gl.anee at our statutes, a single 
rcllection upon the punishments which to 
a very recent date were still allowed te dis¬ 
gust the wise, tlirlll the merciful, and bru- 
tallscthe bad, would show that Irel.and was 
not a jot less mercifully governed than 
Kent or Yorkshire, and that the cruelties 
of English law, whether administered In 
r.nndon or In Dublin, at Bristol or Cai>e 
Clear, were no proofs of English dislike of 
Ireland ; but the inevitable result of the 
ignonaiice of which the lawsof every nation 
liave rc<iuircd long centuries of the patient 
toll of the good and the wise to rid them. 

Into an examination of the early history 
of Ireland we hold it unnecessary to enter. 
Sir Coniewall Lewis h:i8 completely dis¬ 
proved the fact of Phoinlcla:: colonies In 
any part of Great Britain ; and the tales of 
Mllesius are less historical than those of 
the earlier Roman kings. We need only 
rornark now that the early history of Ire- 
land Is as fabulous In all that relates to 
glory, learning, wealth, and heroes, ob any 
other early history whatever ; that, in the 
case of Ireland this fabulous turn of early 
writers has been made the foundation of 
great Injustice committed by later writers, 
and by orators and statesmen, too, as to 
England; that though, no doubt, English 
kings and their advisers in past days may 

lavc unwisely decreed or unjustly neted m 


Ireland, as In any other country, yet Ireland 
never began to be clvllised,populous,leaTn- 
ed, wealthy, or important, until connected 
with England; that English connection has 
done much, and Is still doing much, to make 
Ireland both prosperous and happy, and 
would do far more but for the fierce party 
spirit of some, and the equally fierce but 
still more disgraceful personal selfishness 
and ambition of others, which are con¬ 
stantly at work to perpetuate the grossest 
prejudices and the basest feelings. This, 
Indeed, will Incidentally become so evi¬ 
dent In the course of the history of Ire¬ 
land, that we only make this emphatic ge¬ 
neral statement, because we deem It an 
act of real and important justice to both 
England and Ireland, and, substantially, 
even a more important justice to the poor 
of the latter country than to the wealthy 
and powerful of the former, thus to draw 
the special attention of all readers of his¬ 
tory, and especially of all young readers, 
to the utter incorrectness of the Ill-natured 
declamations which charge England with 
an Injustice never committed, by way of 
supporting the character of Ireland for 
an ancient prosperity which she never pos¬ 
sessed. 


CHAPTER 11. 

TnE very early power, wealth, and learn¬ 
ing of Ireland seem to be negatived In a 
v.arlety of w.ays; the nature of the govern¬ 
ment of the country might alone, we think, 
iiavc sufilced, In addition to the worst spe¬ 
cies of heathenism, to render its achieve¬ 
ment of prosperity at home or its influence 
abniad a thing quite impossible. 

Wlien the ancient kings of Ireland and 
the ancient glories of Ireland are spoken 
of, inexperienced readers of liistory .are very 
apt to picture one king of Ireland swaying 
the whole Irish territory from the Giants 
Cansew.ay to Cape Clear, and from Galway- 
bay to the Hill of Howth. This, howet;er, 
was so far from being the case, that within 
that Island there were five separate king¬ 
doms, always jealous of each other, and fr^ 
quently at open war, either against each 
other or against one or more of the turbu¬ 
lent chieftains, whose power, recklessness, 
and utter detestation of peace and quiet¬ 
ness. subdivided each of these five king¬ 
doms into several more, with rulers who 
were more likely to quarrel frequently, and 
to sjingninary result, than the kings them¬ 
selves, from the very proximity and com¬ 
parative pettiness of c.ach clncftains po^ 
session, and the increased bitterness and 
personal sense of injury which entered i^o 
every dispute wlioiUer persona! or tem* 

^Tlic five provinces or kingdoms of 
land were Meath. Leinster, Munster, Con 
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rnuffht, and Ulster. Tlic first named wns 
considered the chief sovereignty . **"1 

hlU of Tara, famed alike In true 
hard’s romance, which was situated In that 
Jtlngdom, was the proat place of assemblage 
for princes and rliief.s; and the other four 
kings were nominally trii'utary to the kmg 
of Meath. ju«t as the UinMs, or chiefs of 
septs, in their respective kingdoms were to 
them. Hut in all these cases alike the sub- 
icctlon of tbe inferiors was merely nominal, 
and was thrown «)ft or acknowledged just 
as tbe caprice, convenience, or interests of 
the inferior dictated. With a very small 
Island thus divided among very many 
proud, jealous, and scarcely half-ciyilised 
rulers. If. would be strange indeed if tbe his¬ 
tory of Ireland, while such a state of things 
existed, could afford matter of sunicieiit 
Interest to occupy the reader’s attention. 

Kingdom aeainst kingdom, sepi against 
sepr, neighbour against neiglibonr, and 
often brother against lirotlier, and son 
against hitlicr: such was the state of society . 
which, however laineniahlc, was <iuitc in*, 
evitable and natural under .«uch a system., 
To refuse to pay a tribute was to declare 
war ag.aiiist a superior; to Insist up<»n the 
payment of a triluiie was, generally s|.eak. 
mg, to call the inferior to arms, aided by 
ill the power, or, as tliey called it, all the 
‘ hack ' they could ciunmaiid. 

Roinei imes, imleed, a superior who could 
not procure pavmcnt of so many head of 
Hieep or horned cattle, alive and in good 
order, would Invite himself and his ‘ hack 
or ‘following’ to hoard and lO(.ging with 
the defaulter for a period proportioned to 
the tribute, vent, or other debt in default; 
and when the self-invited guest chanced to 
he a great tunist or other j-ersonage with a 
nuinerous following, the unwilling tenant, 
as in the case of many recorded ‘ royal i>ro- 
gre.«ses’ In Kngland. felt the effects of en¬ 
tertaining his superior for many a long year 

afterwards In barn and byre, in field and 
Itousc. So ruinous, indeed,were these self- 
invitatlons, these cosherivt/s. in which we 
may easily believe that a powerful creditor 
tt'ould sometimes cat more beef and mut¬ 
ton than could ever have been covered by 
the skins of as many oxen and sheep as 
were due to him, that it w.as no uncommon 
thing for the visited debtor, In sheer des¬ 
peration, to c.all together his ‘hack,’ and 
very fairly refuse to allow a morsel of his 
food, or a drop of his drink, to pass the lips 
of his creditor. In this case a sanguinary 
fight, leading probably to a dozen or more 
In explanation or support, in reiir*)bation 
or 111 vindication of the conduct of one or 
other of the parties, was usually the rc.sult. 
How could a people tlius situated, a peoide 
too, high of heart and hot of liead, and 
ready of hand, beyond almost any otlier 
people on the face of the earth, he other¬ 
wise than a turbulent, a divided, an always 
uninfiuential and a frcTUently diseased and 
starving people? Barter and tribute in 
kind among people who carry arms and are 
prone to bloodshed, is only another name 
for perpetual war, arising out of the desire 
of the weak to cheat, and of the strong to 
extort. 


In a land In wlilrli bloodshed and dis¬ 
turbance were not the occasional and raPt 
exception, hut the frc(juent,nlmostthec*m- 
scant rule, cousins and more remote rela¬ 
tions, nay even hrotliers themselves, were 
hut too apt to live upon terms which were 
little likely to make them desirous to be¬ 
nefit e.ach other; hut the law said that a 
mail dving possessed of landed property 
should’not bestow it solely upon hl.s dill- 
dren—to whom he would n.aturaily he more 
attached than to anyone else, hut th.at e/I 
lucic r^lotioTts cvcfi to th6 vwBt hthI 

without the slightest reference to frlendli- 
ness or iowiip however deadly or loni^-siaud* 
iiig should equally share with the eldest or 
hcst-helovcd child. It thus often chanced 
that the eldest son, or only son, of a de¬ 
ceased tanist or chieftain called his friends 
and sept around him and pursued his 
cousins or male relatives to the actu-al 
death, as the only means of keeping his 
position in society by keeping his properly 
intaet aiul unbroken. Nor tlid even tlie 
chieftainsliip itself of necessity descciul to 
the eldest, or any, son of a deceased taiii.<t; 

I he whom the family and the sept of the 
I dccc.ascd chief elected as worthiest was to 
succeed ; and it Is unnecessary to say that 
rivalry and partisanship not unfrequeiitly 
proceeded to the full length of bloodshed 
and even of murder. 

The hards, an idle, imaginative, and not 
remarkahiy moral set of men, were not 
merely the attendants upon and diverters 
of the chieftain's hours of recreation and 
wassail: the chieftain’s hard was .also his 
recorder; and we may cease to ivondor at 
the exaggerations that have come tradi¬ 
tionally down to us when weconsidcr that, 
besides gaining at every generation, tliese 
marvels were originally saiil, sung, and 
written—If written at all—by men whose 
eoiiifort depended up<»n the complacent 
feelings of him whose deeds and pos.*es- 
sions they sang, and who, therefore, wcae 
certainly under no very great temptation 
to observe a too rigid aillierence to pal 
try realities. Everv cliieftaiu had his 
hard, and the chronicles thus composed of 
the affairs of all the chief families in the 
kingdom arc said to have been committed 
to the care of keepers lu the royal castle of 
Tara, hut to have been hiirned about the 
middle of the fifth century after Chri.et, in 
common with all the inagian or druidical 
writings, by order of St. Patrick ; by no 
mc.ans the least service that that excclicnt 
first bishop of Armagh—so excellent a bi¬ 
shop that even tlic stupid exaggerations 
attached to liim as a saint cannot 1ow«t 
him in the eyes of those who admire use¬ 
fulness and piety — rendered to the be¬ 
nighted land in which he and his handful 
of coadjutors from Rome were the first to 
preach the Gospel. 

CHAPTER III. 

We have spoken of St. Patrick as a bene¬ 
factor to Ireland; even the falsehoods of 
scdeiitarv monks and of wandering and 
iiniiioral' bards and story-tellers cannot 
1 throw an air of ridicule over his trul) 
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Obiistlan and venerable character; and 
higher rralse, seeing their power of making 
truth doubtful and grave things ludicrous. 
It would not be easy to bestow. 

The horrible superstitions which the 
priests pri>pagatcd and supported by stem 
and unsparing cruelty remained In full 
force for above four centuries and a quar¬ 
ter after the light of the Gospel had shed 
Us rays of divine and glorious bright¬ 
ness upon nearly all the rest of Europe. 
Elsewhere the Gospel no sooner was 
preached than U had Its converts, con¬ 
vinced beyond the power of human sophis¬ 
try, and fal thful even unto martyrdom; hut 
Ireland remained the prey of the bigot 
heathen, the abode of the heathen who was 
deluded, or the heathen who was coerced, 

In one of the frequent piratical excur¬ 
sions that were made l>y the Irish, Mac 
Nial.a petty king, landed on the co-TSt of 
Urlttany, slew, burned, and spoiled; and 
brought spoil living as well as dead,human 
as well as brute. Among the captives was 
u youth of some nftcen or sixteen years of 
age, who, on arriving in Ireland, was sold 
ns a slave and employed In herding sheep. 
Tills youth was the afterwards so cele¬ 
brated St. I’nirlck. Naturally of a thoiiglit- 
fnl turn, the mountain track and the fo¬ 
rest glade In wUleh his vocation caused 
iilm to spend much of bis time, dcej>- 
cned all his meditative habits, and gave 
zeal and fervour to his native religious im¬ 
pressions. ‘He loiiked upon the land and 
saw that It was very good;’ but he sawthat 
It was peopled by Idolators and polluted by 
Idolatrous cruelties. Even amid the bitter¬ 
ness of the reflections caused by hts own 
sltimtion, a slave and a captive in a foreign 
latui, he felt that It would be a great and a 
truly Christian deed to open thccycsof the 
blinded lieathen among wimm his lot w;is 
so unhappily cast, and save their minds 
from tlie bondage of a false faith, and 
the lives of their llrstborn from being sa¬ 
crificed in torture at the tlaining altars of 
senseless and graven idols, Forninately, 
Patrick liad scarcely aiiaincd the ase of 
tnanhond ere he escaped from his slavery 
anti got safely back to France, and for ui>- 
ward.s «if twenty years applied himself with 
ct)iistaiicy and diligence to learning, such 
as was then attainable. But neither the 
long lapse of years imr the pride of cult!- 
valed and matured Intellect, could banish 
from his mind the recollection of the un¬ 
happy state of the Irish, or his early deter¬ 
mination to make the attempt, at least, to 
onligliicn their uiluds, and to raise their 
social condition. 

A.D. 432.-Accordingly In the yc.ar 433, 
and when lie was hlinsolf about furty-uve 
years of age, ho applied to the pope for 
permission to prcacti the Gospel in IrcKnd. 
Such a permlssl<m was willingly granted 
by the pope, and Patrick, accompanied Uy 
a few French monks whom he had inte- 
rc.'^tcd by his descriptions of the character 
and condition of the Irish, landed In Ulster, 
after an absence of nearly orquiteaquarter 

of a century. . . __ 

Tho foreign garb Jvnd striking appoamnee 
of Patrick and Ills coiiipanlotiB Illled the 


peasantry whom they flrst encountered 
with the notion that they were pirates, 
and preparations were m^e for dtivlng 
them back to their vessels. But thelrqulet 
demeanour, the bcuevolence of their coun¬ 
tenances, and the earnest and simple as¬ 
surances given by Patrick, In the language 
of the peasants, that he and his compa 
nioDs had arrived on an errand of peace 
and good-will to all men, speedily con¬ 
verted fear and hnstilUy Into admiration 
and conQdcnce. The hospitality of the 
principal people was cheerfully and heartily 
bestowed upon the disinterested strangers 
who had traversed land and sea In the hoiie 
of benefiting their rude but cordial cuter- 
talDcrs; and Patrick and his coinpanluiis 
presented themselves at Tara attended by 
a numerous and enthusiastic cortege. The 
ntild and venerable aspect of the preachers 
gave full weight to the sublime and ben^ 
volent doctrines which they propounded 
King and people listened at first with Into 
rest, and then with full and deeply inte¬ 
rested credence; and In an lucredlhly short 
time after their flrst landing, idols and 
Idol worship became hateful to the i)eople, 
the Christian doctrines were everywhere 
received, and churches and munasteriec 
arose where the flames had but recently 
licked up the blood of the shrieking and 
expiring human victims of ferocious error 
or more hateful fraud. 

The mission of St. Patrick, although U 
destroyed paganism In Ireland, not only 
produced none of that individual suffering 
which but too generally accompanies ex ten 
sivc changes, however good and desirable 
In themselves, but it Intmediatcly and to 
a vast extent Improved tho political and 
social state of the converted people. There 
was no mass-'icre, no sweeping and sangui¬ 
nary persecution of the priests or people of 
the old faith; but both seem quietly and 
Imperceptibly to have adhered to Christi¬ 
anity. Episcopal sees were established 
throughout the country, and Armagh was 
made the metropolitan see, of which the 
Irish apostle was himself the flrst prelate. 
Learned, active, and pious, St. Patrick’s 
conduct so well warranted and seconded 
his precepts, that the preachers of the 
Irish churches and the monks of Ireland’s 
numerous monasteries soon became famous 
throughout Europe for such branches of 
learning as were then attainable; Irish 
monks traversed foreign countries as se¬ 
cular and religious teachers, and the music 
of the Irish churches was perfonned in a 
style of such unusual excellence, that In the 
rcigu of Pepin teachers were sent for to 
Ireland at an expense of great raagnUude, 
considering tlie general poverty of the 
time, to instruct the nuns of Nivelle, In 
France, in psalmody. 

But, whether politically, morally, or re¬ 
ligiously, the undue number of religious 
establishments and their Inmates was an 
evil which could not but become more 
and more enormous with every succeeding 
generation. Though the Christianity of 
both the doctrine ami practice of Irelauo 
at this portion of her history was fai 
beneath the genuine practical and apoa 
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toltc chrlbtianlty, It Is Impossible not to 
porcelvo that St. Patrick.-pious, htmevo- 
ent and, cousidtTiiit? the age hi which he 
lived, learned,—laid a broad and a solid 
foundation f<ir the improvement that 
Island has made since its coimectlon with 

the information which we derive 
from St. Patrick hiniscif. we gather some 
curious particulars of tlic condition of tlio 
IrlsU people during liis time* Thus we fliiu 
that the numbers of colours to be used in 
dress were i)artlcularlse<l for each rank: and 
we may, from the relative number of these 
allotted to the throe princii^al ranks, form 
a shrewd judgement of ilie decree to which 
the magi, from wliose ranks the bards,law¬ 
yers, and bistorlans.us well as priests, were 
alw.ays taken, had usurped and used autho¬ 
rity. To kings and ijufens seven colours 
were allowed, to tanists or nobles only live; 
but to bards six coloursworeallowcd. Both 
policy and the cthiuette which so largely 
inlluences even tlie rudest courts compelJed 
tlio magi to allow an outward social supe¬ 
riority to tlielr kings and queens, through 
wliom tliev, in fact, governed ; but however 
warlike or wealthy the noble, be was re- 
nnneied even liy Ids very dress that he was 
held inferior to tlie magi. 

CHAPTER IV. 

It was not to Ireland alone that St. Patrick 
ditl tiie incsliiiiaiile service of sub-tiluting 
the mild truilis of Christianity for the 
furious errors of paganism; Indirectly 
indeed, but sulistaiitialiy, be was the Uliris- 
tlan apostle also of Scotland, into wliich 
country Christianity was introduced in liic 
sixth century by St. Colomi), an Irish 
monk of great zeal and learning, wlto 
fcmndcd the long famous iimnasiery in tlie 
istand of loii.a. 

For three centuries after the arrival of 
St. Patrick the inlliieiice of Chriftianity in 
humanising the people and elevating their 
condition was weakened, greatly weakened, 
.at once by the plurality of kings and by tlie 
enormous number of the monastic csta- 
blislimcnls; ami during those three centu¬ 
ries the wars of petty princes and of five 
kings retarded civilisation and produced a 
sickening and pitiable amount of human 
misery. The fiercer and prouder spirits 
among the chief families scourged the 
country as warriors; tlie quieter spirits 
scourged It scarcely less by their learned 
and pious seclusion ; and while even Eng¬ 
land was stMuling her best sons to the 
monks of Ireland, that they might enjoy 
the very best attainable education, tliose 
monks studied and prayed and taught 
foreign youth in cloistered ease, and in 
selfish indifference to the world's suffer¬ 
ings and the world’s crimes, ^\ithout seek¬ 
ing to make their learning available to 
lessening tlie one, or their rank and in- 
Huetice useful In restraining the other. 
Tliough England at this time was divided 
Into seven kingdoms, and thougli eacii of 
tliese, like each of the five Irisli kingdoms, 
was again divided into petty Imt indepen¬ 
dent lordships; thougli, iu fact, England 


fully shared with Ireland the evils of divi¬ 
ded sovereignties where no iiaiurul division 
of territory exists, tlie Saxon population 
of England enjoyed a plentifulness of the 
most nourishing food, and a comf<irt liotli 
of habitation and apparel far superior to 
those of the Irish, with all the superiority 
allowed to tlie clerical and monastic impu- 
lation of Ireland as to learning. A clearer 
proof needs not be .adduced of tbemlscliief, 
serious, widely-spreading, and of the ut¬ 
most practical importance, that was done 
by the preposterous extent towhicli ii.oii- 
asteries were founded by inlsUiken jiiety 
and inhabited by indolent idleness. Corn 
and cattle of every description were abuii- 
Uaiitly produced ; yet the great mass of the 
Iieople were poorly fed, wretchedly lodged, 
and coarsely clad; for the simple reaso« 
that they vere injured individually by their 
' fierce jielly princes wlien at war, and 
neglected by their priests and sclioiars at 
all times. 

Tlie confusion and petty warfare inevi^ 
.able upon a plurality of sovereigns and 
princes, we have already referred to as 
an obvious cause of a low .eocial condi¬ 
tion. A no less incvliable evil attendant 
upon that jilurality is, that it bares tbo 
bosom of tiic people wlio are unfortunate 
enough to be subjected to it, to the attacks 
of foreign foes. The imminent danger ol 
tlic whole country from some vast invading 
force may for a time cause all tlie peCiy 
princes and their turimleiit and almost in¬ 
dependent inferior chieftains to unite ; for 
a time each may learn to forget liis envy. 
Ills hatred, the insult tlial has stung, or 
lilt* injury that has r<ibbod him, and iu the 
mere instinct of self-preservation each may 
do good service towards the preservation of 
all. Tills, we suy. may ballpen in the rase 
of tlie whole of such a country being 
threatened Ity a terriide and numerous in¬ 
vader ; iiut so it may liaj'pen, loo, that li.v 
tred of the native and neigliliouring enemy 
may not merely overpower that sentiment 
towards the foreign foeinen, but may even 
convert it Into a feeling of sympathy and a 
desire for his alliance or protection. But 
even wliere domestic differences do not, iu 
the case of a great invasion, produce trea¬ 
son in some cases and ruin in tlie rest, 
tlie mere weakness which internal warfare 
ever produces must render the temporarily 
united foes comparatively inelllcieiit just 
at the moment when tlicy more tlinii ever 
need strength, and more tlian ever desire 
to use Ihat'slrength to good and wise pur¬ 
poses. If iu actual warfare of king against 
king, chiefs against the king, or, the still 
more common case, of chief against chief, 
each of the five kingdoms of Ireland lust 
from the year 7o0 to the year 717 one hun¬ 
dred men per annum, here would be a vast 
army—f<ir tliat time and country—of 8,500 
men'. We have reckoned the loss of tlie 
' five Irish kingdoms in tlie seventeen years 
'specified at a very low prol-aiile avenige-, 
and we have only reckoned with reference 
to those actually slain in I'attic, or in tlie 
occ.'isional sanguinary skirmishes; of tliose 
wlio sulisctjuciitly perislied by the famine 
caused by war, or of tbe pestilential dl»- 
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enses (nvarlabtr attendant uponfaiuine.wc 
take no account. No period could be bet* 
ter suited for the fair Illustration of the 
evil to which we have adverted than seven¬ 
teen years; for while that period would 
make the mere Infant capable of bcarin? 
arms—particularly ninontt a hardy, warlike, 
and half-barbarous people — It would still 
leave In soldierly vigour and activity the 
man of twonty-flvc, or even of thirty years 
of age, who escai>cd unwouiided from bat¬ 
tle on the very day of that Infant's birth. 
Thus, In seventeen years of miserable 
squabbling we have an army of 8.500 men 
utterly destroyed ; and nt tlie end of that 
time wo find that Ireland was insulted, in- 
vadeil.and plundered for the first time by 
any considerable piratical force of North¬ 
men, or Danes, ns the pli*atlcal nnrthinen 
and sea-kings were generally called. Here, 
then, we have evidence .as Irrefragable as 
evidence can be, that to the plurality of so¬ 
vereignty In Ireland, and to the at once 
paltry and ferocious internal warfare to 
which that plurality gave rise, Ireland, 
whcMi the fierce nortlimen sailed up her 
rivers, burned and sacked her monasteries, 
slew the monk In his cell, the peasant in 
the field, the penitent at the altar, and tlie I 
nursling child at his Tuothcr’s breast, owed 
the loss of an army thrice as numerous as 
would have sulllced to crush, ere he could 
have well landed, the slaying and spoiling 
foe who wruuglit so much havoc and so. 
much woe. 

The kingdonj of Meati», being nearly In i 
tbe contril part of Irelaml, was. though 
originally tlic smallest of the live chief 
kingdoms, tlie titular clHef; and the sne-i 
cessfnl attempt® f>f tbc king of Meath to 
wrest terrltcwy froni the otlier kings, and 
of the latter, Irxlivldually. to obtain the 
envied titular royalty hi chief, were a fruit- 
hil source, both of general national distur- 
i>rincc, and of partial and at the same time 
iniplacablc feuds among the septs siding 
with the various kings. 

For nearly forty years the nortlimen con¬ 
fined tliclr attacks upon Indand to mere 
predatory descents. In which they were 
usually, from the disunion we liavo de¬ 
scribed, successful In carrying off consl<lcr- 
ablc spoli and numerous captives. But the 
very success of these descents, and the ex- 
perlencewhlcli the marauders acquired alike 
of the fertility of the soli, and of the dis¬ 
union of the Inhabitants, Invited larger ex¬ 
peditions and more extendod views of con¬ 
quest. About the close of the eighth cen¬ 
tury they began to send :i3 many as a hun¬ 
dred v<'ssels laden with fierce warriors Into 
tlio Boyne and LlfTey. The monasteries, 
both as being tlio wealthiest places In the 
ishind. and a.s being tbe abode of the teach¬ 
ers of the faith of that hated Charlemagne, 
whose prowess and whose sternness h.ad 
made his faith otllous to the northern ma- 
rauilers, were tlie especial objects of their 
cupidity and vengeance. Built clilcfiy of 
wood, the monasteries when plundered 
were frequently c«)iniiiitted to tlie Mames ; 
and crowils of terrified monks and nuns 
escaped from tlio swords of the enemy, 
only to perish of hunger,or tlie Inclemency 


of the weather, amid the woods and mo 
msses. 

From conducting larger and larger expe¬ 
ditions from tbe banks of the chief rivers, 
farther and farther Into the bosom of the 
Island, the northmen at length proceeded 
to attempt a permanent settlement. And 
here again the divisions among the Irish 
favoured the designs of their enemies; for 
it w:is no uncommon thing for the weaker 
or more bitter of two rival septs to join 
their force to that of the invaders, losing 
siglit of their general interest, as Irish¬ 
men, in their desire for safety or re¬ 
venge, as members of this or that sept 
or kingdom. When the beacon Are sent 
forth Its lurid light from the summit of 
some coastward mountain, to announce 
the northmen's approach, It but too often 
happened that it was to many a signal to 
aid and not to repel them; and to positive 
treachery of this kind the northmen cbielly 
owed it, that early in the ninth century 
(A. D. 815), they succeeded in planting a 
strong colony in the fertile district of Ar¬ 
magh. Between this colony and the neigh¬ 
bouring Irish there were frequent and des¬ 
perate struggles; but about thirty years 
after It was planted, Turgeslus, a Norwe¬ 
gian of great fame and power among the 
northern pirates, brought a powerful fleet 
to Its aid, carried death and dismay into 
all the accessible parts of the cotiniry, and 
assumed the title of king of Ireland (a.d. 
840). H.aving erected strong forts on well- 
chosen parts of the co.ast, he wielded his 
usurpe<l authority most sternly. The na¬ 
tive-horn kings were m.'ide to consider 
themselves as his mere tributary tanists; 
and u)>on each he levied a tribute, in the 
nature of a pole-tax upon their respective 
subjects, which tax, either from Its very 
nature or from the punishment, as 6on>e 
wTltcrs think, of its non-payment being 
the amputation of tlic offender's nose, was 
called «(i.<f-»ioHcv. 

Turbulent even towards their own native 
titular chief kings of Mcatli, it might have 
been expected that the singularly haiighty 
.and fiery kings of Ireland would be stung 
to desiieratinn by the sweeping and con- 
tempt u<ius as well .as cruel tyranny of a 
foreign pirate chief. Many attempts at 
throwing off his oppressive and Insulting 
yoke were unsuccessful; but at length the 
.art and Intrepidity of O'Malachlin, an 
Irish king. p)«t an end to both the reign 
and tlie life of the usurper. As though 
the wliole power and skill of the northmen 
had been supposed to centre in this one 
man, his death was tlic signal of a general 
rising of the Irish. The lukewarm grew 
zealous .and tbe timid grew brave; every 
where tbe Irish heart beat and tbe Irlsli 
sword gleamed for Ireland alone; and tbe 
massacre of the northmen was ao exten¬ 
sive, that tlie country might once more be 
s-ald to be almost free from all enemies 
save the turbulent and divided among her 
own sons. 

But this freedom from the Insulting yoke 
of the foreigner was soon Interrupted. In 
larger numbers thau ever, and with ven¬ 
geance now animating them as well as 
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'nnldlty, the pirate hordes of the north 
Sin poured In under throe ^ea- 

kincs Sltrlr, Olaff, and Ivar. VNaterford, 
Limerick, and Dublin were seized upon, as 
huliiff convenient equally as strongholds 
from which to nilc and oppress the »at»' 
and as commercial cities. And. as is 
norally observable, the energy of unpriuci- 
nled conquerors gave a coniniorcial and 
trading consequence to those cities such as 
they had never before possessed, and most 
likely would never have derived from their 
original possessors, ^^erchanis from va¬ 
rious foreign countries repaired thither, 
with articles of both 'use and mere luxury; 
and an observable Impulse was given to the 
civilisation and refinement of the country, 
through the medium of the very Invaders 
to whom thousands of the inhabitants owed 
misery and death. In truth, the situation 
>f the native Irish during this occuiiation 
oy the Danes may, without exaggcratmii, 
oe compared to that of the uiihappj Drl- 
tons, whose miseries under the early rule 
of the Saxons are so graphically and so 
thrlllingly depicted by Bede. 

But a warfare which kept alike the na¬ 
tive and the invader in constant i>cnl, could 
not fail to ab.ite in virulence as years p.assed 
over. Intermarriage, and gradual commu¬ 
nion for the purposes of trade, caused some¬ 
thing like an armed incorporation of the 
two people. The natives were still go¬ 
verned respectively by their own kings; and 
the Danes, under their kings, In llielr fer¬ 
tile agricultural possessions and prosper¬ 
ous commercial towns, looked complacently 
down upon the frequent disputes and san¬ 
guinary engagements hetwceii the native 
provinces, precisely as Europeans looked 
forth from their factories upon those )ea- 
louslcs and combats of the IndUin princes, 
which have given so much territory, wealth, 
and Influence to a race who first wont 
among them with the timidity of strangers 
and the cupidity of mere traders. 

As wc have already said, we hellevc that 
the accounts thart have been given of the 
plentlfulnessof native Irish gold and silver 
have been most ridiculously exaggerated. 
It was to the commerce carried on and 
encouraged by Ireland's invaders, that 
wealth, whether of the precious metals or 
of foreign coiivonicnccs and luxury, was 
chiefly, if not entirely, owing. The Italian 
goldsmiths, BO famous for the richness and 
cunning of their workmanship, undoubt¬ 
edly supplied those ornaments and services 
of gold and silver plate which, towards the 
middle of the tenth century, abounded in the 
Irish monasteries and churches. We say 
that this Is indubitable, because we have 
clear evidence of it in the will of Corinac, 
bishop of Cashel and king of Munster. In 
that will he bequeathed to various churches 
and monasteries not merely rich articles of 
gold and silver, but also rich garments of 
silk, which not even the wildest drcaniCTS 
about the early n.ative wealth and magiiifl- 
ccnce of Ireland will pretend to attribute 
to any ot^ier source than that commercial 
Intercourse with foreigners which Ireland 
/wed to her conquerors. 

But ucliher the influence of the commer¬ 


cial spirit nor the foreign luxury introduced 

by the Danes, had the effect of suliduing 

the Irish turlmlenceor weakening the Irlsli 

courage. Even when, laying aside for a 
brief time their petty quarrels for local su¬ 
premacy, they turned their arms against 
the norihmen, their endeavours were far 
more creditable than successful. But a 
king of Munster at length arose, to show 
the northmen that the power of an inva- 
der is precarious, and may be shaken lon^? 
after the most timid of his followers have 
ceased to fear, and all save the very best 
and bravest among the oppressed have 
ceased to hope. 

A. I). 990 .—Brian Borohme (or, as it is 
sometimes written, Brian Boru), whose ta- 
lentsand courage even the romances founu- 
ed upon his actual deeds can scarcely rate 
too highly, was king of Munster contempo¬ 
rary with Malachl, king of Meath. The lat- | 
ter, though in title the chief kingdoiii. was 
at this time scarcely the superior of Muii- 
ster. tlie kings of which occasionally assert¬ 
ed their equality by a flat refusal to pay the 
tribute. Though rivals, Malachi and Brian 
Borolime had ouc common feeling of ha¬ 
tred to the fijreign rule of Ireland, and 
the former, a brave andahleg<?neral, wa.s in 
a mere military point of view more com¬ 
pletely the liberator of their common coun¬ 
try than the latter. Disputcshaviiigarisen 
between the king of Meath and the Danc^, 
who had now rendered Dublin very popu¬ 
lous and wealthy, a battle took place be¬ 
tween them In the vicinity of the hill of 
Tara, In which the D.anes were so cnin- 
nletely routed, and witli so much loss, that 
they were glad to accept Malachi s terms 
for peace. The Danes liad so often hecii 
victors in former and less ably conducted 
aitcni|>t.s to restrain their power, that 
among their slavcs-hy vyliom lh.it warlike 
and trading people had all domestic duties 
performed, deeming them degniding to 
warriors and merchants—were upwards of 
two thousand native Irish. Ihcsc Mnlach 
compelled the Danes to lil>erate, and he had 
the satisfaction to believe that this hatilo 
had struck a terror into his foes which 
would not merely restrain them from any 
future excursions beyond their own bounds 
with warlike or pred.itoryohjccts, hut even 
cause them In ilie course of time to aban¬ 
don tbe country altogether. Brian Bo¬ 
rohme, as king <.f Munster, had obtained 
scarcely less decisive triumphs over the 
Danes, from whom he had, in the ca-'ic of 
tho^c who dwelt in Dublin, exacted «xn 
annual tribute of an ounce of gold per 

^*°Proi)ably the triumph of Malachi over the 
Danes would have ended with tlie day of 
their defeat iiefore Tara, hut that his own 
subsequent defeat by Brian Borolime threw 
' power into the hands of a man as wise in 

council as he was brave in the fleld. After 

; what has been said of the general pro- 
. Density of all the Irish princes, from the 
- hiphest of the five kings to the very peb 
1 tiest taiiist who could boast his territory or 
I a few acres, and his sept of a few scores of 
half^starvcd peasants, it will be a matter of 
. no marvel that two powerful and warlike 
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princes, so nearly matched In point of 
power aud ainbUlnn as Maluchi and Brian 
Borohme, should And subject matter for 
war against each other. Brian Borohme, 
conscious not only of warlike ability but 
also of capacity for civil rule, and perhaps 
honourably anxious to make the latter tar 
lent serviceable to the whole of vexed and 
suffering Ireland, flushed with his triumph 
over the Danes and over inauy of the smaller 
native kings and chiefs, from whose terri¬ 
tories he Imd added very largely to his 
kingdom of Munster, aimed at the sole so¬ 
vereignty of Ireland. Mataclil, equally as 
an Independent prince, and as titular chief 
king, resisted his ambitious and certainly 
unfounded pretensions, A severe con¬ 
test ensued. In which Malachl was sub¬ 
dued, and coiupolled. In tiuit hall of Tara 
which for renturles h.ad witnessed the 
Buprcmacy of his ancestors, to do Jtomage 
to tlio rival wliom he had so Itravely though 
lucklessly resisted. Several of the minor 
kings and chiefs proposed to Jlalachl to 
renew the struggle, and offered to support 
him alike with arms aiid influence. But 
true to Ills compact, and, i^ei liaps, with tite 
characteristic nobleness of true bravery, 
conscious tliat Brian Borohme wastlic bet¬ 
ter capacitated to serve their common 
country by quelling tier domestic as well 
as foreign foes, Malaciji loyally and gene¬ 
rously refused to do so. He went stiii far- 
ilicr : to Ills example of suiimisslon to tlie 
superior genius of Borohme ho added the 
strongest entreaty to hisfriends to support 
and obey, Instead of opposing, a man so 
well calculated to preserve tl»e peace their 
iilecdlng country so much required. He- 
taining his kingdom of Month, lie paid 
tribute to Borohinc and faithfully second¬ 
ed his measures. 

Brian Borohme’s first acts showed that, 
however blameable the course l>y wliicii 
lie h.id obtained the chief regal place, iifs 
genius was admlrally ad.ipted to it. Witli- 
uut losing time In Idle sliuw and ceremo¬ 
nious enjf)yment of his goo<l fortune, lie at 
once set out tm a military t<iur of pacitlc.v 
tlon, receiving the formal submls6it)n of 
the chiefs, and demanding good securities 
and liosingcs for tlic loyalty of tliose who 
lind given any cause f«tr suspicion, or wlioso 
position was such ns to make their future 
revolt practicublo on slight temptation. 
N<»rdld he condtic his cares to protecting 
hlmsolf against Hie provinces; lie also made 
strict I;i\v8 for prevciiting the people from 
being scourged liy the unjust coslicrlngs 
and otlier oppressions of tlielr rulers. His 
well-knowji talents, and the sternness wltli 
whicliheeven imprisoned thoseclifefswho 
ventured to infringe ills laws, had a most 
salular)' eircct ;and In his reign Ireland was 
a lietier-ordered and more Imppy and pcfu’e- 
ful country than It liad ever before been. 
Tliostroiigholdsand religious houses, wliich 
imd suffered so imicli at first by the vio¬ 
lence of the nortlinien, and tiien by their 
neglect, were repaired, and many ne%v ones 
founded. The Danes themselves, probni»[y 
Hnding the advantage of peace to their 
commercial affairs, as well ns dreading to 
nrovoko him us king of Ireland wliu liad so 


of 


signally chastised them when he was ODij 
king of Munster, busied themselves solely 
with trade, and did not for many years at 
tempt to commit any violence. 

Time, the great soother of painful 
mories, is also a great disturber of the 
good conduct which has its root In selfish 
policy and selfish fear, rather than In a 
genuine appreciation of goodness lor Its 
own sake. And thus it proved in the case 
of the Danes. Tlie prowess of Brian Bo 
rohnic and Malachi bad awed them, and 
the singular fitness and energy displayed 
by the former as a civil ruler bad given 
them practical proof and participation of 
ttic benefits of peace in the land. For 
nearly a quarter of a century these feelings 
kept them perfectly In order; but as a new 
generation sprang Into active life, and long 
habit bad made strict rule much less im¬ 
posing. they again began to show syni])- 
tnins of a desire to return to their old 
course of varying the life of the trader 
.with that of the armed and insolent rob¬ 
ber. Perhaps, too, they were encouraged 
by supposing tlmt the long lapse of years 
had deprived the once terrible Brian Bo- 
rulime of his courage and conduct, as it 
was well known tliat It had of his physical 
strength and activity. The king of Dublin 
suddenly nnd wiliiout provocation led his 
northnicn into the kingdom of Meath, 
plundering without limit, and, wherever 
resisted, murdering without mercy. 

As If to show that Irishmen were never 
to sec the mUfortuncs of their country 
without doing tiieir own sliameful part to¬ 
wards inliicting them, tiic king of Leinster 
joined ills forces to those of the northnien, 
and partook to the fullest in tlieir out¬ 
rageous violence. At the s.anic moment— 
most probably by long I'rccunccrted ar¬ 
rangement—a new liordcof nortlimen.eacli 
' man followed liy women and children, eit- 
I tered Munster evidently with theintention 
! not merely to plunder the country, but 
I also to effect a pennanent sctcleincnt 
Malachi and Brian Borolimc pu.t them¬ 
selves at the lieatl of tlie other kings 
and leaders, to oppose tlie hosts of foreign 
and domestic foes that liad thus suddenly 
sprung up amidst the I'rofounde.st peace 
and the most promising prospects of equal 
prosperity. Rightly believing that the na¬ 
tive foes were at once more guilty than the 
foreign ones, Borohme despatched a large 
part of Ilfs force under his son Doiiough, to 
overrun tiic kingdom of Leinster, and drive 
off or destroy all the cattle mi which the 
enemy would grreatly depend for provisions. 
Tills service the old w'arrior judged that 
his young and .active son could effect in 
tlirec days, to wlilch period lie limited ids 
absence. Under all ordinary circumstances 
this course would have been both politic 
and safe; for the position of thennrthinen 
was such, that it was to the last degree un¬ 
likely that any general engagement woiifd 
ensue until after the return of Donough 
from an expedition the success of which 
would be of siicli material future value to 
the Irish. But once again a son of Ire¬ 
land—jirobaldy from some dastardly fear 
I or revenge, or from petty personal iiore— 
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WM Ireland’a enemy: treason was In the 
camp of the liravo and good B*)rahnic. 
whose gallant son was no sooner beyoml 
recall, than some deserter from the camp 
made the nortbmen aware how much the 
Irish were weakened hy this detachment 
of 80 large a iiumhor of their best trooj'S, 
and they at once forced on a general en- 
gagoinent. 

Flight, even had It been In his power, 
Borohme would not ha%’e for a moment 
thought of; ho formed hla troops In battle* 
array, and though more than fourscore 
years had blanched his hair and a*)ated his 
natural strength, he rode along the ranks 
and shouted his exhortations In the ge¬ 
nuine and passionate eloquence of which. 
In former times, he had so often witnessed 
the thrilllJJg and Inspiring effect upon the 
troops who had followed him to victory. 
Pointing to the northnicn, wh<*se tumul¬ 
tuous ranks were swelled by Norwegians, 
Danes, and Britons from the Orkneys, the 
Hebrides, and the inountalns of Wales, he 
called upon Irishmen to strike no blow but 
In remembrance of priests and nuns mur¬ 
dered, churches burned, and the sacred 
things polluted or plundered; age cast forth 
to perish In the forest, and the young child 
smitten dead with the mother whose milk 
still hung upon Its lip; ‘ bearing a cruciflx 
In his loft hand as he brandished his fami¬ 
liar sword In his right, lie called upon 
them to follow where he should lead, and 
to strike for the religion of the saints with 
the firm hearts and vigorous arms of men 
who knew how to die as Christians, but 
never to submit to heathens in heart, name, 
or alliance.' 

A.D. 1014.—It was shortly after daybreak 
on the 23rd of April In the year 1014, that 
the venerable king and veteran warrior 
thus addressed ills army, who, greatly as 
iliey knew tlieir iininerlcal force to he wea¬ 
kened by the detachment of the troops 
under Doiioughon the Leinster expedition, 
responded to the address by commencing 
the light with cries of rapturous excite¬ 
ment, which proved that their king and 
general had only done them justice in say¬ 
ing that tlicy knew how to die f<)r their 
cause. Tl>e battle lasted—success now in¬ 
clining to the Irish, and now to the north- 
men—during the whole of the day; and 
wherever the onward charge of the Irish 
was the fiercest and farthest upon the foe, 
and wherever the foe In his turn repulsed 
them the most murderously and effectively, 
there gleanie<l the sword and pealed the 
still sonorous toners of Brian Boroliinc. 
Tliough age had dimmed the old man’s 
eyes and abated his natural strength, he 
continued thus actively performing the 
duty of b(»th skilful chleftaiu and stout 
soldier, quite literally, 

From morn to noon, from noon to dewy ere. 

But as the shad<*ws of the mountains fell 
denser and deeper he became too weak 
to remain longer In the field, and was 
obliged to sceic rest In his tent, though 
even here his mental vigour mocked his 
physicaldoblllty, and ho continued to direct 
the light by brief and judicious messages 


to the chiefs. At length the glad shouts of 
the Irlsit proclalmeti that thefoo was broken 
beyond hope; the king fell tipon his knees 
In the thrilling gladness of the patriot king 
and the loyal soldier, and his tent, in the 
general joy. w:is left unguarded save by a 
single stripling page. The traitor who had 
warned the Danes of the detachment being 
sent under Donough into Leinster, c<mld 
scarcely have wished a heavier calamity to 
Ireland than tliat wliich was caused by the 
eager nish of the king's personal guard to 
join In the slaughter and pursuit of iliclr 
enemies, who were now to be seen Hying In 
every direction, wliether that rush was 
made merely In obedience to their own de¬ 
sire or In compliance with the king’s com¬ 
mand. lie was recognised by a Hying party 
of tho enemy only a few minutes after he 
was thus left unguarded, and neither his 
thin %vhlte hairs, his venerable aspect, nor 
his pious posture could save him. In an 
Instant his enemies were upon him; the 
loud shriek and feeble though zcal<ius blow 
of tlic young page delayed thcsacrIHcenota 
moment; Brian Borohme, the terrible in 
battle, tho wise In council, and tlie Inflexibly 
ju.«t in rule, was slain, with many and 
gliastly wounds, even as lie knelt lii iliaiiks- 
giviiig for the victory he had «lonc so much 
towards obtaining for liis country. 

CHAPTER V. 

THF defeat of the northmen was complete 
at Clontarf; and though the death of Brian 
Borohiue was felt by his troops as a very 
serious drawback upon their vlctorj’, sucli 
Instant and excellent measures were tak<‘n 
for following It up, that the Hercc sca-klnga 
did not feel Inclined to risk such another. 
The annc<l Invaders fled to their ships and 
sought safety In night; and the northnicn 
wh<j were naturallstxlln Ireland,despairing 
of any farther aid from beyond sea, had no 
recourse but to live In peace with their 
neighbours, with ^vliom the intermarriages 
of a few generations so incorporated tlicm, 
that all dlstlnctkHu save in a few male 
names of families, was lost between the 
two i)eople lately st> tiostlle. 

Malachi, who had aljly and bravely dis- 
tlnuuishod himself on this ucc;islon at the 
! very first outbreak of the northmen and 
I their treacherous allies of Leinster, was 
now by common consent and nrclaim called 
aealn to the chief sovereignty, wlileh he 
enjoyed in all peace and honour until his 
death. 

I A.i>. 1022.— Full of ye.ars and Inflnnitios, 
! hut no less full of honours, Malachi explretl 
peacefully In the year 1022; arnl the deaili 
of that venerable monarch was the signal 
for a renewal of those shameful civil wars, 
and their conse<pJent miseries and degni- 
dacions from which the strong hand and 
, vigorous mind of Brian Borohme had so 
; long kept the country free. The high re¬ 
nown of Malachi had c.'iased all the king.« 
and chiefs to hail him as the most worthy 
successor of Brian Borohme, hut the rela¬ 
tives of those two truly great princes and 
warriors could not so c;i>ity agree as to the 
rightful successor of tlie former. If thO 
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priuciples of equity and plntn reasoning had 
Ucen appealed to, the claims of Malachi's 
heir would unquestionably have at once 
been admitted; and that upon two broad 
and Intelllgiblegrounds. In thedrst place, 
glorious and useful ns the reign of Brian 
Borohmc had bccu, he had obtained the 
throne by violence; and it Is more than 
possible that even his valour and condurt 
would have failed to secure him upon It, 
had not the patriotic Mnlacht waived his 
own personal Interests Infavourof thoseof 
his country. In the next place, the unani¬ 
mous consent of the kings and chiefs to 
Malachi's surcceding Brian very clearly 
pointed out the latter as the merely per¬ 
sonal possessor of the throne, w’ho had 
obtained It wrongfully, who, probably, at 
least, was allowed to retain it only on con- 
Bbiomtlonsof expediency, and whoso heirs, 
consequently, even had lie died after Mula- 
chl, could not, upon any sane view of the 
hereditary principle, for an Instant he put 
into cnnipetition witli those of Malaclii. 
Butequifyand reason were allowed no voice 
In the matter. Many competitors api)eared, 
loud disputes and sanguinary struggles 
ensued, and at length the field was cleared 
of all aspirants but two. Tneso were Do- 
nough, king of Munster, heir of Brian Bo- 
rohiiie, and Turlough, great nephew of the 
latter and nephew of the former; both, it 
will he perceived, claiming in hereditary 
succession to him who had been to all in* 
tents an usiirpitig king, however good and 
able one. The struggle between these two 
princes was long and sanguinary ; but Do- 
iiotigh, though already In possession of the 
kingdom of Munster, was vanquished. 
Bnfilcd In his high .ambition, and detesting 
the scene In which his rival had exhibited 
so marked a superiority In both talent and 
popularity, Donongh almost immediately 
resigned his proper kingdom of Munster, 
and set out on a pilgrimage to Home. Ar¬ 
rived at ‘ the eternal city,’he entered into 
a monastery, and there obscurely finished 
ills life. 

Turlough on mounting the throne spee¬ 
dily proved that he Inherited with It much 
of the .ability and warlike courace of Ills 
great uncle, together with a double portion 
of bis despotic and resolved self-will. Much 
as he owed to the Inferior kings and chlcf.s, 
he Imposed iipou them unusually heavy 
tributes ; .a tyranny the full weight of which 
was chiefly felt by the unfortunate kerne, 
or peasantry, from whom, in ailditloii to all 
tlieir heavy local biirdon.s, It wasof course 
wrung by their tyrants. 

From the Irish natlve.s, Turlough turned 
his strong hand upon the northern settlers 
and traders. Kven under the firm and 
steady rule of Brinn Bnrohme, these people, 
though strictly prevented from Indulging 
theirsectningly inherent and Inextinguish¬ 
able love of violence and plunder, were 
allowed to follow their pe.accable pursuits, 
bihI the customs of their own countries; 
and tliclr to\\Tis had Invariably been go¬ 
verned by tlictr own peculiar law.s. admi- 
nlHtcred by princes or governor.s of their 
own rncp One of those, fiodfren* king or 
governor of Dublin, w.as banished almost 


Immediately after the accession of Tu^ 
lough, who filled the vacancy with Murken* 
tach, his own son. A similar course was 
subsequently followed as to all the Danish 
towns; and when we consider how little 
formidable the nortlimen had for some time 
shown themselves, and how very much they 
had even lost of their distinct nationality 
by frequent intermarriages with the Irish, 
it Is difficult to resist the belief that this 
sweeping change originated far less In ne¬ 
cessity or patriotism than In self-will and 
a desire to aggrandise the royal family or 
Its favourites. 

At this period Ireland seems to have ob¬ 
tained a very consideranic improvement as 
to wealth. If not as to refinement. We find 
mention more frequently made of gold lu 
payment of tribute where formerly it was 
paid in cattle or other kinc; and to its 
former exports of wiieat, woo], hides, and 
cattle, we now find timber added. Indeed, 
so fine was the Irish timber at that period, 
and Irish bog o.ak especially, that Wllliatu 
Bufus, wiiofto reign In England was con¬ 
temporary with that of Turlough in Ire¬ 
land, actually Imported Irish oak for the 
splendid roof of Westmlnster-hall. 

A.I). lose.—After an active and generally 
prosperous and valuable reign, Turlough 
died in 10S6. His kingdom was partitioned 
among his throe sons; the hereditary prin¬ 
ciple being thus again set aside, but on 
this occasion with at least the colour of 
justice, inasmuch as tlie principle of equal 
division —though Including the most dls-' 
tant male relatives—wasthatof the Brelion 
laws in the palmy days of tlje Magi. One 
of the sons dying, a contest arose between 
the two survivors, Murkentach—already 
mentioned as succeeding Oodfred the north- 
man in the government of Dublin — and 
Dennot. The latterwas defe.ated and driven 
Into exile, and Murkeniach now claimed 
and was about to assume the whole king¬ 
dom. But a rival was set up against him 
In tlie person of a chieftain of the old blood- 
royal, named Donald MacLoughlin, who 
w.as extremely popular among tlie princes 
both on account of his jicrsonal qualities 
and his descent; and again the unhappy 
country was visited with a civil war upon a 
question the justice of which was so ol>- 
vious, that any twelve honest men, how¬ 
ever unleltered and unskilled in chicane, 
might have set it at rest in an hour. For 
eiglit years the old scenes of rapine, blood¬ 
shed, and misery bade fair to xindo all that 
invaders —far less cruel and mischievous 
iban the turbulent and justlee-dcspislng 
sous of the soil—had done towards improv¬ 
ing and enriching it; and after all this 
strlfeand misery, the rivals at length agreed 
to divide the regal spoil between them. 
The southern nmiety of the kingdom was 
given to 5Iurkcnta<h, and bore the title 
of Lcathmogli, or Mogh’s share; and the 
iiortliern moiety to MacLoughlin, and bore 
the title of Loath Gunnin.or Conn’s share. 

Even this seemingly equitable atrange- 
ment did not restore a solid and lasting 
peace. We call the aiTangeinent seemingly 
cc|uitablo, because it seems to have met the 
full consent of both competitors and then 
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reppertlTO friends, and so far we are obliged 
to rail It 60 ; tljougli.a* tm/io, one or ilie 
other party must have been entitled to all. 
If either was entitled to any. Clearly, how¬ 
ever, this ground of debate was fully aban¬ 
doned by the deliberate agreement wc 
have referred to. But with the charac¬ 
teristic pugnacity of tlie time and country, 
though the two kings possessed, by treaty, 
and each within liis own limits, the ut¬ 
most kingly Independence, a peaceful en¬ 
joyment of limited and defined authority 
seems to have been by no means to the 
taste of either king. Perpetual encroarh- 
nients were made by one or the other, and 
a long series of sanguinary and very mis¬ 
chievous battles terminated In the utter 
defeat of Murkentaeh, who, beaten at all 
points and utterly despairing of any better 
sueross, retired from tlte contest in 1103, 
and souglit refuge in a monastery, where 
he terminated his days. 

During the long and obstinate stnrggle 
hctwoeii the native Irisli kings, the coast¬ 
ward parts of the country wore repeatedly 
annoyed by the northmen, espceiaily by the 
Norwegian Magnus. His prowess and au- 
daelty had possessed him of the Hebrides 
and the Isle of Man, and under the title of 
the Lord of the Isles he struck terror and 
dismay far and near. Emboldened by the 
unnatural and senseless dissensions of the 
Irish, he sailed up ilic LifTey, ravaging and 
destroying, and at length possessed himself 
of Dublin, wliere, having fallen Into an 
amhusb. he lost his life. 

From all that has been said It will, we 
trust, he very evident, tlint tlic flaiiiing 
accounts given of the very early wealth, 
grandeur, and learning of Ireland arcslieer 
e.xaggcnitlons or unfounded assumptions. 
The earliest lnhal>itaiits of it, of whom any¬ 
thing Is certainly kjiown.were divided Into 
numerous septs. Individually too rude, and 
as a whole too murh divided among them¬ 
selves, to have boon cillier prosperous or 
Influential, The towns upon the coast were 
either founded or raised into Importance 
by 5ul)SC(iucnt Invadersof a moreadvauced 
knowledge and reflnement; and at the 
period to wbich we have hrouglit down 
this history, the condition of Ireland had 
nothing dcslral)le which was not owing to 
those invaders, and was, even then, such 
as to make it morally certain, that tlie im¬ 
provement of tlie country, or even Its es¬ 
cape from retrograding into its original 
misery and barliarism, could only result 
from such an event as that to which we 
now pass, namely, the appearance of Eng¬ 
land on tlie Irish stage; from whicli period 
the history of Ireland begins to possess 
that clearness in which all its earlier por¬ 
tion is so strikingly deficient. 

CHAPTER VI. 

T«R various wars and arrangements In 
' Ireland did not prevent the whole island 
from being still divided into the five chief 
kingdoms of wliich mention has already 
been made. The titular chief royalty, .as 
well .as file real chief power and iiitlueiiec, 
which to the time of Maiachi had aj'per- 


taliifd as l>y prescription to Meath, suh.se* 
quently passed now to one and now to 
another kingdom. Siuuster, under Brian 
Borohme, had hoili tiie cliief title ami tiie 
chief sway, wliich afterwards appcrlaincd 
to Connaughr. 

Roderic O'Connor, king of Connamrht 
and titular king of Irelaml, liowever. had 
butlittleofthepowerwhieli Brian Borohme 
had so sternly and steadily wielded. All 
ills energies were required to enalile him 
to govern Coniiauglit, and he was incaji.able 
(»f either composing the dilTerences of tlio 
otlicr kings, or of uniting tliem all under 
ids own auiliority in the common defence of 
their common interests. In a word, Ireland 
was in the twelfth century as divided a.s 
ever it liad been ; and only so far Improved 
In wealth as to tempt aggression by c.xeit- 
ing ru|)idlcy. 

That Ireland had so long remained free 
from the aggressions of other than nuTC 
ravaging northmen would be wondeiiul. 
Indeed, but for the jioverty wliich wc have 
shown to have caused that forbearance or 
contempt. Heathen Rome and Christian 
Rome alike had, for long ages, allowed 
the scmi*l»arliarous people of the ‘sacred 
Island' to fight and destroy at their own 
good ple.isure. But the time at lengili 
came when Christian Rome, already on- 
tliroticd as the mistress of empires and 
arbltross of flic temjioral and sjiiritual 
I'rluccs of the earth, looked with a longing 
eye upon the fertile Island on which ]iros- 
pcrlly, thanks to her invaders, liad begun 
to dawn. 

The attention of Romo would prol*ably 
have been drawn to Ireland ns early as it 
was, under any circumstances; but it was 
Ireland's near and ambitious nclgbhour, 
Henry II. of Engl.and, who immediately 
drew tlie attention of the pontiff to her 
value and cap:ibilities ; ovoriookiiig, as it 
would seem, the extreme probability tiint 
flic papal power would some day prove as 
foriuidaldc in enmity as it eould possibly 
be useful in friendship. Attracted l>y the 
fertility of Ireland and its contiguity toliis 
nw'ii kingdom, and being well informed of 
the internal dissensions of the kings and 
rliiefralns, whieli bade so fair to render the 
island an easy prey, be applied to the pajiaJ 
court for its sanction to his suliduing Ire¬ 
land. 

A.n. 1116.— Pope Adrian IV., who then 
filled the papal chair, was doubly glad lu 
receive this request. An Englishm.an by 
Ijirth, he was naturally anxious for the 
aggnmdisouieut of his native country; 
and, as pni>e, he could not but be rcji>iee(l 
at having from the king of England this 
emphatic acknowledgment of the temporal 
as well as spiritual supremacy of Rome. 

The bull, BO obtained, encouraging as it 
was, did not alone occur to inllame the ambi¬ 
tion of Henry. Tlie state of Ireland soon 
after this hull was issued was precisely sucli 
nsits foreign foemaii miglit have desired it 
to be: one of ilic intosiine i>rawls wliich 
formed so largca portionof Irish existence 
l>reaking nut just tlieii witlievcii more than 
tlie usual virulence and fury. Denunl M.ic- 
morrogli, the then king of T.eiu-tor, whe 

V V 
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was rctnarkable even among his licentious ’ a present poritoa and the reversion oJ Uci 
couiitrj’men for his gross immorality, had father’s dominion. Having secured this 
greatly provoked the chief men of his king* potent ally —for Stroughow was a good 
dom hy his tyrannical conduct. Unaware and approved soldier,—Maemorrogh left 
or contemptuous of the general feeling him to raise and arrange forces, and pro* 
that existed against him, he wantonly cceded to Wales, whereby large and liberal 
added to ithy alnluctiivg tUewHeof Ororic, promises he procurcdtwootherallles.Mau- 
prince of Brcflney, during her husband’s rice Fitzgerald, and Robert Fitzsteplien, 
al)sonce. Prince Omric on his return to c<*n3t.able of Abcrtlvl. Having thus so- 
the hog island In which he had, as he Ima- cured abundant aid, he made arrangements 
glned, secured tlie safety of his wife, was for future proceedings with the three 
ronsed to the utmost rage by the Informa- leaders, and then clandestinely reentered 
tion that Maemorrogh had made a descent his kingdom of Leinster and secreted him* 
upon it aiui forcibly carried away tl>c prin- self in the monastery of Femes, of which 
cess. Irish morality at tliat time was at so —so little had the founding of monasteries, 
low an ebb, tluit nearly any man but tlie at that time so common in Ireland, to do 
king of Leinster might have abducted his with religions life or religious feeling- 
neighbour's wife, wiihoiit running serious this tyrant and ravisher was the founder, 
risk of incurring an>'enmity or censure be- It is probable tliat Dermot Maemorrogh 
yond that of the Injured hus»>and and his had only his own revenge and his own In- 
immediate friends and followers. But Mao- tcrest in view when he sought the protec- 
niorrogh’s character was so generally de- tion and aid of the English king. Yet when 
tested, that the prince of Brcffney met with he thus proposed to introduce foreign 
wann and unusual sympathy. Among those troops into Ireland, and. like count Julian 
who hastened to assist him was Roderlc, of Spain who introduced the fierce Arabs 
klngof Connaught; and so powerful aforce Into his country, called the foreigner to 
wa.s ppecdlly led to the imnishment of the look at once upon the loveliness, the fer- 
ravishcr that he was fairly driven from the tility, and tlie feebleness of the land, It 
territory he had so scandalously misgo- seems scarcely possible that he could have 
verned "’itliout a presentiment of the 

ClmstlscJ hut Impenitent, disgraced and natural result. Some writers even go so ' 
burning for revenge, the exile went to far as to say, that his assisting Henry of ' 
Fnincc wliere Henry II. of England then England to overrun the rest of Ireland was 
was. and solirlled ills aid. Delighted at actually one of the conditions upon which 
liaving an additional excuse for his modi- hcobtaioedhiscountenance. In this tlicrc 
tated invasion thus opportunely afforded Is more of bold conjecture than of legltl- 
lilm Henry affected to give faith and full mate reasoning; but if MacmoiToghhad no 
credence to tlie version of the story wlilch fears that the foreign soldiery might allow 
It suited Macmorrogli’s purpose to tell their plans to go a trifle than tim 

him ; especially as he offered, If restored to mere recovery of his donilnlon, he only 
Ills klTiffdom to hold it as vass-il of the furnishes another proof that re^engCtllke 
EngUsh c^ that moment, drunkenness, blinds the keenest eye and 

Iniwovor, Henry was too busily engaged In bewilders the shrewdest Intellect . . 
Quienne in tinclling the rebellious spirit of Ilobert FUzstephen, with thirty knights, 
^^3 French sul ects. to be a»*le to go per- sixty es«iuires. and tliree hundred archers. 
Smally o tl,e iid of his Irish supplicant. w;is the first of the ^9 

Nevertheless he cordially promised him make ‘‘is.l^PPearan^ m 


couraged to aid the exiled king of Lelnsi 
in hie attempts to recover his dominion. 


ever they appeared. Ten knights, thirty 


'^v^tl^thly lmportanrd.;c^^^^^^^^^ esquires, and sixty archers und« 

MonnorroBh Instcned to Bristol to raise a the leaderslilp of Maurice dc I rendergast, 

r\';V;Voi;^S-h.vo't,ecn‘srm ^‘■,';Sror"nS'a"h™dVa"archols^»nd\^.>e 

from the fortunately met witli a force that Ireland could draw to one point, 

patent, «f R<^dcric. king of Connaught, whohad taken 
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that ho would /Jf' ® Leinster; but he was beaten at all points, 

loss proroifllng adventure.__ or,^ MirmnrmBh now. looking beyond the 
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pronS Ms^daScr ^ a wife, with 1 began to project the dethroumg 
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.»r death of Rinlcrlc, and his own elevation 
to the dlRiilty of chief kin? of Ireland. 
And this fact, we may remark, goes far to 
discredit the opinion of his liaving entered 
Inin compact with Henry to the extent, and 
with the particular sti|>ulation to whicli we 
have before alluded ; for he could scarcely 
think Henry of England, the opponent even 
of the dreaded and mighty papal power, 
a safe person to rival; far less could lie 
suppose that, even In vassalage, he could 
reign over the whole of Ireland, but by the 
direct consent of Henry himself, should 
that formidable monarch conquer Ireland— 
as, be it observed. It Is assumed that Mac- 
niorrogli expected. However this may be, 
the ambitious aspirations of Macinorrogh, 
who had so lately been an outcast and a 
suer for foreign pity, seemed fully warrant¬ 
ed by tlie siicress which had hitherto 
hovered over the |>cniion8 of his allies. In 
addition to the successes that we have 
8]>okcn of, ttiey obtained signal advantage 
over the prince of Ossory, who not merely 
rendered himself to their clemency, but 
also gave hostages for his future ronduct. 

Wliilc these things were being enacted, 
Strongbow, though anxiously and impa¬ 
tiently expected in Ireland, and though, as 
far as mustering and cquij>pliig his trooiis 
went, was <|uUc ready to go thither, lind, 
in fact, made liis way to Normandy, where, 
as we have said, Henry II. at that time was. 
Tltough an ap]>rovcd and gallant knight, 
Strongbow was largely endowed wlili 
that suspicious and prevoyant slircwd- 
ness, wlilch, If not genius, is very like it, 
and quite as serviceable a quality; and 
though tlie written authority of tlie king 
to all English subjects to aid the banished 
and deprived king of Leinster seemed to be 
both full and unequivocal, Strongbow too 
well knew the waywardness, and the 
passionate wilfuincss, when offended, of liis 
royal master, not to feel anxious for a more 
direct and personal permission to act; 
lest he should by chance be running counter 
to the king’s private wishes wliile acting 
under his ojienly expressed authority. Nor 
does it scorn that lie was greatly mistaken. 
Probably the king thought that tlie jirevi- 
ous conquest and occupation of parts of 
Ireland, hy accomplished and kniglitlv 
leaders of strong parties of his own bluff 
and brave archery of England, mitrht not, 
eventually, tend to make his own intended 
appropriation of the whole Island any tlie 
more facile. Certain It is, that, from wliat- 
ever motive, though Henry did confirm to 
Strongbow in person the permission given 
In the letters patent to all English subjects, 
be did so with a coldness and ambiguity 
which showed him to be by no means over 
pleased with the success of the king of 
Leinster in acquiring English aid. 

Having first despatclied, under Ravmond 
Ills confidant and lieutenant, ten knights 
and seventy archers who made good their 
lauding in spite of the resistance of a body 
of three thousand Irish by wliom tlicywere 
furiously attacked near Waterford, Strong- 
bow himself soon afterw’ards landed with 
two hundred horse and a strong body of 
archers. Having secured and garrisoned 


Waterford, Strongbow now led the English 
force to Dublin, wlilcli place they carried 
hy [assault. Roderic, king of Coniiauglit, 
enraged at the pniwess of the English, and 
alarmed at the progress they and their ally 
were making, put to dealli a natural son of 
Maemorrogli's, who was one of seven hos¬ 
tages given hy that insincere prince as a 
pledge of Ills fc.'ilty to Roderic, under whom 
while still doubtful of the extent to which 
he could depend upon his English allies, 
he had consented to liuld ills kingdom of 
Leinster. 

Both at Waterford and at Dublin the 
triumph of the English and their treachcr- 
<»iis ally was marked by circumstances of 
the most awful barbarity. Hasculf, the 
Danish governor of the place, with liis 
wife and children and some attendants, 
were fortunate cnougli to escape from tlie 
sack of Duhliii to some boats In the bay ; but 
tlie slauglitcr among the common people 
of botn sexes and all ages was frightful. 
Strongbow notv received, ns liad been sti¬ 
pulated, the liaud of Eva, the natural 
daughter of Macinorrogh, and this latter 
personage dyingslmrily afterwards, Strong¬ 
bow became possessed of the kingdom of 
Leinster, and prepared to extend Ids pos¬ 
session to the wliole of Ireland. 

Roderic, instead of hastening to the 
relief of Dublin, while the Danish inhabi¬ 
tants were in a condition and spirit to 
assist greatly in their own defence, cm 
ployed that critical lime, in which so much 
might have been done to arrest the pro¬ 
gress of the English in a desultory and 
unmoanlngcxpedition into Meath. Henow 
became sensible of iltc error he had com¬ 
mitted, and being joined by other Irisli 
princes wlio also were now much alarmed 
at the aspect of the country, advanced with 
thirty tliousand men—an Immense army 
for Ireland at that time to have on foot in 
one common cause—to besiege Dublin. 
But Strongbow was not a man to be long 
pent within the walls of a beleaguered city. 
At the head of ninety knights, with a pro¬ 
portionate number of esquires and men-at- 
arms, he sallied out and inflicted such a 
sanguinary defc.at upon this large but un¬ 
disciplined liost, as to Impress all Ireland 
with an opinion that the English were ab¬ 
solutely irresistible. 

Just at this juncture the brave Fitzsto- 
phen, who h;id been closely heinmcd in at 
a fort at Carrick, sent to entreat aid cl 
Strongbow. The latter, who prevlouslv to 
his successful rally, which beside disp'ers- 
inga vast and enraged enemy, supplied him 
with a year’s food, of whioh he was despe¬ 
rately in want, h.isteiied at once to tlie aid 
of his friend: but before he could arrive 
Fitzstephen had allowed himself to be 
tricked out of his liberty. A messenger, 
sent by the people of Waterfoni, to whom 
he was especially obnoxious, informed him 
that Roderic —whom he knew to have 
marched against Dublin—had taken that 
place; that Strongbow, Fitzgorald. and 
many other knights of name had perished, 
and that Roderic was now marching to¬ 
wards him with tlic avowed detorininaf.ion 
to Sparc neither sex nor age of the English. 
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Ko'v PltzBtephen, conQdcnt tliat a barba-. resent tlicir disrespect, he had, for some 
rous country Ukc Ireland would be easily time, forbidden all nid to be sent to them 
Buhdued, had brought over his wife and from England. As soon as the state of at* 
children with him, that he might settle his fairs la Ireland would admit of his doing 
lands as soon as ho should have conquered so, and urged. In addition to other consldo* 
them. Ho was, therefore, on their account rations, by certain intelligence ho had 
struck so wltli terror, that he readily gave received, that the king was on his way to 
credence to tlie Intolllgcncc; tlie truth of Ireland at the head of a numerous force, 
wlilrli, Indeed, the general character of Strongbow hastened to England and met 
I rlsli warfare rendered but too probable in the king In Gloucester, where he had as-• 
every particular, except tlie conquest of semblcd a very powerful force. Henry at 
Strongbow and h!s English host by their Orst refused to admit Strongbow to his 
ill-armed and worse-disciplined Qpponents. presence: but on the carl urging that he 
Tlie messenger perceiving the impression could clearly show that, in that all he had 
his false tidings made upon Fitzstephen, done, he had acted solely for the king's 
now persuaded him to allow him to guide service, and that he would not even stir a 
him to a shclier, together with his family step in the Irish expedition until he had 
and Ills immediate followers. In an evil received both a general and particular per- 
lionr ills anxiety for the safety of his wife mission from the king, he was admitted, 
and children e.aused him to abandon the It must be very clear to all who have read 
strong fort In whicli he could, at the very tlnis far, that Strongbow, from tlie first, 
worst, have held out for some time, and had determined to make his military and 
place himself and his family In the liauds of matrimonial connection with Derraot Mac- 
hls bitterest enemies. He discovered his morrogh the stepping stone to the sole ami 
error almost as soon as he had c*)mmittcd complete sovereignty of Ireland. But when 
It Many of ills ino-st valued followers were his wary measures l»ad proved thejusticeof 
put to dcatli on tlic instant, while he and his suspicions of the king’s true feelings 
the rest were committed to prison and upon that subject, ho shrewdli* determined^ 
closely guarded. But liow greatly was his that to hold much under tlie king was far 
chagrin Increa-ied wlicn he lieard of the better than to have his conquests wrested 
BPlc'ndid success of Strongbow at Dublin ; from him by a powerful monarch ; and he 
and that lie was liastcning to Garrick for the boldly affirmed on being admittM to the 
express purpose of affording tliat aid wliich royal presence, that he aimed at Irish con- 
Kltzstophcn's own precipitancy had now quest only fiir tiie kliigs service, and that 
rendered useless! The people of Waterford, for himself, he should be content with 
well knowing what fate they might expect whatever reward his royal master might 
Fhould they fall Into the liands of theterrl- deign to bestow upon him. Pacified by a 
!»ie Strongbow. gatliered up every portiible submission so complete, and seemingly so 
i.art of their i»ropcrty, set fire to the town disinterested, tlie king accepted the sur- 
in sevcnil places! and then, c.arrying their render of Dublin and all «ther ports 
i<rlsoners with them, took shelter in a little fortresses comiucred or to be conquered In 
Island near Waterford liarbour. Thitlier Ireland; and granted to the earl and his 


Si;;;;;,;:.. rnrs:iu _ or cv^an his;m.r aca«;s;;,,o„s 


;; 1 I, ah.mia ilc tho sia-nal tor shl,.»rrck, Uenry hastened his prei-ara- 


tiiil time t-ikcn lOnrc; Henry TI. had too comnion amon« them to have iimch of 

Doubtful that prestige which attached to it c.\50- 

how far feelings of allegiance wniiltl weigh where. Not the sliglitest opposition was 

svllh sneh tnrh..lent an.l selt-wllled. men made^to 


atfatnat the promptings of yountr ambition, through the co 
kindled and increased by splendid vietories, fl'*fkcd to h|n> to 


tender their liomage. To 


s..veretgn sanction and ah^. frSd Having lield a council at Cashel, 
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iipi.n wljose pxortlnijs tlic kliijr w»‘n knew 
Hint the penccnble inuinteiiniiee «)f his 
iiithorlty w«)ul<l depend, und In which n 
.•arlety of other laws for (he regulation of 
narrlftge, wills, and succession of property 
were propoumled, the king proceeded to 
celebrate the feast of Chrl>tinas at Dublin. 
The city possessed no apartment largo 
enough to serve for the royal bamiuetlng 
room on this occasion, but a temporary 
pavilioji was erected. In which Henry 
feasted O'Connor and the other prlticli)al 
Irish princes in a Btyle of itrofuso and 
costly liberality such as they had never 
hi-fore witne.sseil. 

The king appointed a lord high consta¬ 
ble, an earl marshal, and a high steward ; 
and distributed vast tnicts of Irish ter¬ 
ritory nnioiig Kngllsh nobles, but on tlie 
strictest feudal princi|)le. Tints, for In¬ 
stance, by way of preventing the great pos¬ 
sessions and eijually great talents of Strong- 
bow from beiiKT so predominant In Ireland 
as to tempt him to endeavour to throw off 
the royal authority, the king gave the whole 
of Meatli, so long tlie seat of the cliief 
Irish royally, CoHueli do Lacy and hisheirs 
for over, on the tenure of fifty knights' ser¬ 
vice. May, so parlieular w.as the king that 
the feudal tenure aiul fortiis should in no¬ 
wise be negleeted, that though Slnmgbow 
had acijuired his Leinster possessions by 
tnnrriage and not by tlie sword, Henry, 
iieforc lie left Ireland, compelled him to 
resign them In form, and then conferred 
iheiii upon him on the usual inilitury 
tenure. ; 

Having tints far i>rovIded for the future, 
government and .security of Ireland as an 
iiitegml part of his duniini<in, and made 
snch minor arrangements as chanced to 
occur to Ills mind or to the nilnd.s of his 
advisers, Henry tleparted from the scene of 
Ills easy comiucst—if (Mnniuest Indeed that 
could be called in wliich he never bad oc- 
c.asion to strike a blow,—in April, IIT2, 
liavingbeen In Ireland barely six months; 
and on landing in Wales, iiroreeded im¬ 
mediately to St. David's church to return 
tliatiks for a success of which ho seems to 
have felt all the importance. 

CHAPTKR Vir. 

A. D. 1172.—TUB reputation of Ireland 
for rudeness and poverty w.os sucli. Hint,: 
wltli the exception of a few of the leaders, I 
tlieflrst English invaders and settlei's were 
rhielly men of des))cnitc fortunes and <if a 
chameter ratlier flttitig them to battle with 
the natives than to civilise them. Even had 
they, however, been well fitted for that 
task, and ever so zealous in its ]ierforin- 
ance, the very relations of comiueror and j 
conijuered, possessor and dispossessed, I 
Would proliably have ma<lo their exertions i 
of but little avail, at least in the earlier, 
years of their residence. 

The profuseness witli which Henry had 
parcelled out Irish lands among English 
soldiers, and the stern and jealous riuour 
with which each Englisli pale nr settle¬ 
ment rcjiressed the slightest Irish distnrl>- 
unco In its neighbourhood, soon i-ansed the 


' decj'cst and fiercest hatred. While tho 
king and his formidable army reni:ilned, 
the Irish affected the most cordial and 
peaceful feelings; nay, i>erliaps, while tlie 
king's presence acte<l as a strong check 
u|)on the haughty and insolent tyranny of 
the conijuerors, the conquered actually did 
entertain the ho]>e of being allowed to live 
in pearcand good felh>wslii[). Ilutrheklng 
had no sooner departed than the fiercest 
aniniusities began to disiiKiy thcnuselves. 
The natives, especially those who were in 
I the immediate neighbourhood of tho pa¬ 
latinates, ami who. therefore, were esjiecl- 
ally snbj«Tted to the insolence and op|»res- 
sion of (he English, looked witli detestation 
tilion these possessors of countless acres 
which they had forcibly wrested from the 
rightful possessors. From murmurs they 
proceeded to actions ; rebellions on tho one 
iiand and unsparing severity on the other 
ensued ; and again this luckless land seenu'd 
doomed to long centuries of piaty but ruin¬ 
ous wars. 

Sti’ongliow was the ]>rincii>al man among 
the new eoniers, and was known to be tho 
very soul of their councils, so against biin 
(he animosity of the natives was especially 
directed. Torenderhis situation still more 
l>erlU>us, Ills own followers, wlio, justly nr 
not, had aciiuired so much through his 
daring and skill, began to show strong 
.symptoms of insubordination. His ap- 
' peaniiicc was balled with less cordiality; 
ills onlers obeyed with less proinptltmle. 
A chief cause of this want of cordiality 
among the English soldiers was the strict¬ 
ness of Fit/maurice, who had the immediate 
commaml. He was a good soldier and a 
rigid disciplinarian, and being, as It would 
appear, sincerely desirous that tlie natives 
and the Engliah should, for the sake of 
both parties, live in ])eaceandin tho mutual 
l>erformances of good ofilces, ho strictly 
hirbadc all plundering and brawling, ti; 
whicli the English showed tliemsidves only 
too prone. This strictness, winch the li¬ 
centious soldiery considered all tho more 
unreasonable. Inasmuch as they were most 
irregularly paid, at length led to an o))enty 
expressed (leterinination of the soldiers to 
abandon Irelaml altogether, unless tho 
Command were taken from Fitzmaurice, 
and given to ILaymond Le Gros, an ofilccr 
will) was altogether as i) 0 ])ular among lln'in. 
Ilayniond Le Gros, perceiving liow imi>ori- 
unthis snjiportwas toStronuiK)w, ventured 
to ask the hand of that nobleman's sister 
Basilia, a very beautiful woman of wlmm 
Itaymond had long been enamoured, but 
wliom his companitively humt>lc fortune 
Would probably never have allowed him to 
.seek in marriage but for the adventitious 
linporiance into which he was lifted by the 
mutinous spirit of the soldiery, fitrong- 
l)ow was far too acute not to be well aw.arc 
of the delicacy and even peril of his situa 
tion ; but he w.as as proud as he was bnive, 
and without hesit.itioii refused Itiyinond 
both the liand of tlie lady and constable- 
shij) of Leinster, wliicli he al>o demanded. 
Ibiymond immediately embarked, taking a 
considerable portion of the army with him. 
Their dejiarturo was a sigmil for an Im- 
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mediate outbreak of the natives; while the 
English were so much wejtkencd by the sud¬ 
den loss of so strong a body, that Stmngbow 
found It necessary to desnatch a messenger 
Jo Le Gros, who had landed in Wales, pro¬ 
mising that his double demand should be 
Immediately comDilcd with if he would re¬ 
turn with the soldiers. He did so at a most 
crlilcal moment; arriving just In time to 
save the garrison of Waterford, of whom 
the Irish had vowed not to spare a man. 
Lc Gros received both his bride and his 
appointment, and then hurried to meet 
a vast force of Irish whom O’Connor was 
leading against Dublin. As usual the 
superior anus and discipline of tiie Eng¬ 
lish overcame tlu* tumultuous though brave 
multitudes of the Irish. Roflerlc sought 
safety 111 flight, and Raymond Le Gros in¬ 
dulged his victorious followers to the ut¬ 
most extent of their wishes in all the dis¬ 
orders of sern 1-barbarons warfare. Though 
defeated on this particular occasion, O’Con¬ 
nor was not subdued. Often routed, he as 
often gathered his wild followers to a head 
ignin, and his persevering and desultory 
attacks dolled even tlie skillof the brilliant 
Lc Gros. At length (J'Cunnor entered into 
a new treaty, liy which he engaged to hold 
his rightful dominions :istlie liege vassjil 
of (ho king of England; and in consider- 
ntlon of lilsliaving the cliief sovereignty of 
Ireland, exclusive of tlie English pale,—he 
uiidiTtook to secure the peaceable conduct 
of the other native princes, to whom Henry 
assured the possession and peaceful enjoy¬ 
ment «>f their re.<peciive terrlttiries on con¬ 
dition of their rcL'ular iiaymciit of trilmtc. 
consisting of a hide for every ten head of 
cattle slaughtered. Roderic O'Connor, 
therefore, was king, In vassalage to Eng¬ 
land. of all Irelaml excejit the English pale, 
which Included Dublin, Waterford, Lein¬ 
ster, Meath, and the vvliole extent of coun¬ 
try from Dungrirron to Waterford. 

A.n. 1175.—Sirungbow died in 1175, leav¬ 
ing Ills daughter Isabel dc Clare heiress to 
his Imnicnse wealth, with the exception of 
certain lands with which he endowed the 
priory which. In compliance with the qiuini 
devout spirit of the age, he had founded at 
Kiliiminham. 

At the death of Strongbow a new gover-1 
nor, FU/.-Adelin, went to Ireland. In his ' 
train was a knight, of no great previous 
notoriety, named Ue Conrey, who. In pnr- 
euaiico of a singular fancy, lighted up the 
dames of war in a part of the country which 
; amid all the recent blriodshcdliud remaiued 
1 at peace, l-yliig towards Scotland, and 
I lielng liiiiabitcd chiefly by Scotsmen and 
shepherds, the province of Ulster might 
have hmg remained undisturbed, but that 
a headstrong English knight conceived the 
liuimme and worshipful plan of fulfilling an 
Irish prophecy, at no matter wliat expense 
of blood, Scotch, English, or Irish. The 
propliccy ran that Ulster should be cmi- 
ilticred by akiilght from oversea, rldlngon 
a wliltc horse, and bearing birds upon his 
shield. De Courcy had come from over 
sell, he sin'cdliy provided himself with a 
white horse, and itmugU his shield bore 
oot birds but bees, yet as the latter as well 


as the former have wings, he was decldedlj 
of opinion that he was tout d/ait the ver; 
knight alluded to in the prophecy I And 
to this mere whim of a foreigner, who in 
more sober times would have been laugliea 
at as a coxcomb, or shut up as a dangerous 
lunatic, the unhappy people of Ulster were 
to see homes and lives sacrifleed I 

In despite of the express prohibition of 
the governor, Fltr-Adelm, De Courcy mus¬ 
tered a numerous baud of followers, and 
with pennant flying and trumpets sound¬ 
ing, galloped at da^'break into the streets 
of D4)wnpatrick, the capital of Ulster. The 
pope’s legate, cardinal Viviaul, who was in 
that province, endeavoured to dissuade De 
Courcy from violence; but tlie cardinal’s 
eloquence was powerless against the pn>- 
phccy. The cardinal, then, becoming In¬ 
dignant at the senseless and imprlnclpled 
conduct of De Courcy, advised the kiug of 
Ulster, O’Neil, to oppose him In arras. In 
the first engagement O’Neil was defeated, 
but subsequently Do Courcy, though gene- 
nilly successful in pitcJied battles, was fre¬ 
quently reduced to great stnlts; and on 
line occasion he only escaped capture— 
which in his case would have been inevl* 
tal)Ie death—by fl^'ing before Ills enemies 
for two days and nights, without other sus¬ 
tenance than water and wild berries. 

Tlie petty and mischievous warfarewhicli 
Do Courcy liud commenced in Ulster natu¬ 
rally* led to similar disturliances in other 
parts. Fitz-Adelm, tlie governor, was de¬ 
tested ; and Henry imagining that a more 
popular governor would perliaps succeed in 
restoring and preserving the peace of the 
c<iuntry—a j'eace which was indispensable 
towards making tiie possession of the 
country a source of revenue to England- 
removed Fitz-Adclm, and gave his post to 
Hugh de Lucy, the lord of Meath, whom 
he instructed to take all possible means to 
conciliate the natives.but at the sametime 
to exert liimself in the erection of castles 
sufflciently strong and advantageously situ¬ 
ated for the defence of the English pale. 
Nor did the king's anxious eflforts to secure 
the peace of Ireland stop even here. He 
applied to Rome for permission to crown 
his son prince John as king of Ireland, 
though of course in vassalage to England. 
The court of Home, which, even only with 
reference to the Peler-pence, and still more 
with reference to future contingencies, had 
a deep stake in the tranquillity and pros¬ 
perity of Ireland, readily gave the permis¬ 
sion required. But, wlicilKT from already 
perceiving something of John’s real na¬ 
ture, or from some other une.xplained feel¬ 
ing, the king did nut avail himself of it, 
but merely sent liimover as lord of Ire¬ 
land, whore the prince arrived in tlm year 
1185. 

CHAPTER VIIL 

A.D. 1185.—Pri.nce John was at this period 
about nineteen years of age. Arrogant, 
heartless, and destitute even of the pru¬ 
dence which would have taught him to 
imitate the affability ajid kindliness of mair 
ncr bv which his father, during the whoU 
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iShlsBtay In Ireland, had contrived tocon- 
rllla'-e and even attneh the irritable i)Ut l 
wurni-hearted chieftains, John by Ills verj 
first act disgusted those who ai>proached f 
him for the i)un»ose of renewing their oaUi J 

of allegiance tothcEngllsh crown. The How-1 c 
iiiff yellow garnientsand tliepreiiosterously ii 
ong hair and beards of the Irish, presented 
a very odd appearance, no doubt; though, t 
as the Irish were a singularly well and i 
powerfully made race, one would iinagHe J 
that their peculiarities of costume tended 1 
to make their api>eanince imposing rather ' 
than ludicrous. Hut when they were in- i 
troduced to prince John, who seems to i 
have been surrounded cliiefly by I'crsons as ; 
young and as Ignorant as lihnself, they ' 
were received with peals of Insulting laugh¬ 
ter and some of the l»oy-courtiers are said ' 
to have even gone so far as to pull the 
beard.s of these fiery and veteran warriors 
with every manifestation of contempt. The 
Irish nature was precisely such as it would 
lie far safer to injure than to Insult. Hurn- 
hig with rage, tlie chieftains departed from 
the prince's presence with the deepest de¬ 
termination to leave no effort untried to¬ 
wards shaking off the English yoke. TJiey 
wlio had been tlie most cordially and sin¬ 
cerely desirous to show themselves faitliful 
to the absent king of England, now unhesl- 
taiiugly jollied ihose of their fellow-coun¬ 
trymen who were already In arms against 
liliii, and an Insurrection of the most ex¬ 
tensive and terrific dcscrli>tlcm forthwitli 
broke out. Tlio English army, beaten at 
various points, was in a great measure de¬ 
stroyed, and the Irish even made them¬ 
selves a passage into the English pale, 1 
pluiidcrtiig and iheii tmriiing many of the I 
houses and butrlicring many of the Inhabl-1 
lauts. So extensive w^as tills revolt, and so 
deadly the aiihiiosity that was felt towards 
prince Joliii, that It Is most likely Ireland 
would have oeeii wiiolly lost to England, 
for a time at least, liad he longer continued 
In that island. Fortunately, liowevcr. gen¬ 
uine inforinatlon, not always procurable by 
even Hie must p<»werful kings, reached the 
ears of Henry ; and he instantly recalled 
Ills petulant and liicapaiile son, and gave 
the government to He C'ourcy.earl of Ulster. 
He probably,combining as he did both civil 
and military talents, and possessing enor¬ 
mous property and proportionate Infiucnce 
In Ulster, was the fittest man tlicnin Ireland 
to overcome the formidable difilculties and 
danger coiisei|uent upon prince John’s 
absurd and most vuijustifialile conduct. 
Hugli dc Lacy, wlio had formerly rei>laced 
Fitz-Adelm, would, indeed, have been a 
still more effleient governor than DeCourcy, 
but lie liad recently l>t*en murdered in cold 
l*lood by an Irisli lal>ourer, wliile superin¬ 
tending the building of a castle inliis lord¬ 
ship of Meath. 

Dc Courcy, well knowing the propensity 
of the Irish princes to make war ujion each 
other, upon even the slightest provocation, 
60 skilfully exerted liimself to foment quar¬ 
rels among tliem, that he easily broke up 
their league ;and,once separated from their 
eoiniiioii object, they weakened eacli otlier 
so Dir tliai lie liad but little dlfilculty in 


quelling their desultory and individual at¬ 
tacks upon the Eiiglisli. , . 

A u. 1189.—Henry II. after a reign of thirty- 
five years, tlie latter portion of wlilcli had 
been torinenied by the unnatural miscon¬ 
duct of his sous, died on tlieCih of July, 1189, 
and w.'is succeeded by tlic renowned king 
lUcliard 1. Attached to warfare even to 
the verge of actual insanity, Uicliard was 
more anxious to humble France or to lead 
an anuy against the far distant liosts of 
Infidels, than to improve a conquest ihai 
was already made in his own fmmedlaio 
neighbourhood. He left Ireland wholly 
unnoticed : yet It was in hi.s reign fh^^t V'® 
final annexation of Ireland to the Eiiglisu 
crown may in some sort be said to liave 
taken place; as in the year 1198 Iloderic 
O'Connor, the last native king of Ireland, 
expired in the monastery in winch for thir¬ 
teen years lie had lived in peace while so 
inucli of strife and misery’ pervaded Ills 
country. Hut hi his retirement he was far 
more useful to his country than its kings 
usually were. Ashe wasthelast Irisli king, 
so was he tiie first of ilieiii who liad the 
sagacity to perceive that tlie great source 
of Irisli weakness and Irish misery was ig¬ 
norance. Though monasteries and tlieir 

I nhabitants existed in very evil abundance, 
he great mass of the pe«ii'le were in tlie 
Host deplorable state of ignoranec. Hode- 
•ic O'Connor exerted liini.“elf to cstablisli 
iehools, esiiecially in Aniiagli; and by that 
vise act tleserved an admihitiun which, un¬ 
fortunately, the world Is far more w illiiig to 
Dcstow upon the brilliant l)ut destructive 
:areer of the king wlio leads in war, than 
upon that of him who points the road to 
civilisation and coiiseiiueiii happiness. 

l)e Courcy, hy nature bold, restless, and 
ambitious, availed liimself of tlie neglect 
shown to Ireland by Uicliard, and made war 
and took spoil at liis own pleasure : and 
wlieii, in 1199, John succeeded to Uicliard, 
Do Courcy liad the boldness to refuse to 
acknowledge liim as his sovereign. As the 
matter really stood between John and his 
nepliew', Arthur of Rnttany, hls claim cer¬ 
tainly was open to reasonable question. 
But powerful as De Courcy was in Ireland 
and against Iii>h chieftains, he soon dis¬ 
covered that lie had overshot his mark in 
venturing to beard tlie king of England, 
even In the per>on of so every way con¬ 
temptible a man ns John. De Courcy, in 
the lifetime of Richard, had given great 
offence to prince Joliii by the utter con¬ 
tempt with which lie liad treated all tlie 
prince's erders In relation to Ireland; 
and John, now that he had come to the 
tlironc, resolved to curlt tlie proud vassal. 
De Courcy was accordingly arrested and 
sent to England. How or when he died 
Is not accurately known, but it is certain 
that he was never allowed to return to ins 
y Irish possessions; and even his lordsliip 
h of Ulster was taken from him and liestowcd 
I, upon Uugli, the son of Hugh de Lacy, the 
1-- murdered governor. 

p Tiiougli aiiytliiiig but warlike in dlsposl- 
ir tion, John made an expedition to Ireland: 
•r less, it would seem, for the sake of putting 
n an end t>> Hie disorders w liieh existed there. 
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than as an excuse for leaving England while ' 
tlie minds of liU subjects were farmed and 
Irritated by the treuiendous effects of the 
^apal interdict. Attended by a powerful 
army, he was speedily waited upon at Dub¬ 
lin by twenty of the most powerful chief¬ 
tains, who did homage and took an oath 
of allegiance. Anxious now to coucitiate, 
as formerly he had been hasty to offend, he 
made many presents among them ; and we 
may take It ;vs a sure proof that these bravo 
chieftains were even yet not far removed 
from barbarism, when we learn that of all, 
the presents he made them, they were hy 
far tlm most delighted with a nuautlty of 
scarlet cloth. 

The reader of English history Is aware of 
tlic important law regulations which were 
made In England during the reign of John; 
all tlicsc regulations were equally extended 
to Ireland, as were the provisions of that 
great i«>lltical blessing—magna chart.a. 
Hut, imfortiinatc'ly, these henedts, though 
they were actually conferred ui>on all, wtTe 
enjoyed only by the English, in Ireland; 
the turbnh-nce, the ignorance, and the in¬ 
domitable I'rejmlices of the dwellers beyond i 
tlie English pale, milking them look with ' 
niingled detestation and contempt upon all 
liberty and enjoyment procured otlierwise 
than by ftirce of arms. Where the barons 
from England subdued trnrt.s of country 
and sul)jected tiie inliabitants to the feudal 
law, those Inhabitants undoubtedly enjoyed 
tlie same Imperfect .and restricted liberty 
as Engli.^hmen of the s.aiiie rank; and no¬ 
thing can be more gros.sly unjust and un¬ 
true than to represent as a conse<iucncy of 
Engllsli i)arlt:ility, lliat dllforcnce between 
the people which really arose from the wild 
and Ignorant, though not altogether ungc- 
iiorou.'s, llerconess and turbulence of the 
Irish themselves. 

A.i). rilO.—Jolin, whose attention to Ire¬ 
land was but temporary, w.as now succeeded 
Ity Henry III. The long rolguof thlsprince 
exteiiiicil to llfty-six years j and the wenk- 
nes.s of Ills character, especially unlitting 
him to contend with the bold, able, and rest¬ 
less barons of Ins time, made the struggles 
of England more than enough to employ 
him : and Ireland was r<inser|uently left to i 
be scourged by the constant wars between ' 
ttio Irisii I’cople and tlieir English rulers, 
tile latter of wliom still farther Increased 
liie confusion of tliat unha]ipy country by 
IKtcc and frequent contests among them-. 
selves. How desperate tlieconditioti of the 
country had at length become, may be In¬ 
ferred from a petition of the Irish people 
to Edward I., in which tliey implored him 
to compel tlie b.aron.s to administer the law 
equally whether to English or Irish vassals 
of his majesty, and to compel the extension 
of all English laws and customs to the 
whole Irish people. Utterly heedless, it 
would scorn,of the f.act t hat, as faras decrees 
c<iuld avail, all this h.ad been done in the 
rcfgii of John, and that It was the Irisli 
jHiople themselves who had prevented prac¬ 
tice from being assimilated to theory ; yet 
at the same time painfully sensible of the 
existing evils, thouch bliml to their real 
causes, they offered to pay the sum of eight 


thousand marks to the king as the price oi 
his rendering them this great and neces¬ 
sary service. He made an order accord¬ 
ingly ; but the order of the great Edward 
was as Ineffectual as that of the mean John 
when opposed to the habits and prejudices 
of a people at once brave, restless, and Igno- 
r^t, living in a state of society so provoca¬ 
tive of Injustice and tyranny as that of the 
feudal system. 

The long war in which Edward I. was en- 
gaged with Scotland compelled him to sum- 
' mon his barons from Ireland, and during 
their absence the natives made frequent 

and very destructive attacks upon theKng- 

I Ush pale. The death of Edward eiLablod the 
I celebnited Robert Bruce to seat himself 
firmly upon thethrone of Scotland. Know- 
Irig how ardently tlic Irish desired to throw 
off the English yoke, and judging how Im- 
' portanily useful he could make them In 
diverting the attacks of the English from 
ScotKind, king Robert Bruce in the ye.v 
after his .accession to the Scottish throne, 
(1315) sent his brother Edward Bruce Into 
Ireland with a well-equipped army of 6,000 
men. He was received with open arms as 
deliverer, and took upon himself the title of 
king. His brother soon afterwards landed 
in Ireland with a still more powerful army. 
But just at this time there was an absolute 
famine in both England .and Ireland;and 
the latter country, suffering under the ef¬ 
fects of long civil war as well as of the bad 
season, was still more terribly destitute than 
the former. The most splendid successes 
of war could avail nothing against famine. 
Reduced to feed upon the horses as they 
died of .actual hunger, the soldiers of Bruce 
perished in auTuI numbers, and heat length 
returned to Scotland, leaving his brother to 
contest his usurped crown with the Eng¬ 
lish or abandon It, as he might sec fit, Ed¬ 
ward Bruce, who w.is to the full as cruel as 
he was bnivc, bore up with a umst constant 
spirit ag.ainst all dilhculties. But though 
he had much success lii the Qcld, and 
made terrible examples of the vanquished, 

' he found it utterly impossible to drive the 
' English from their strung holds. The Irisli 
were, indeed, f<jr the most part very favour- 
, able to him ; but if they hated the English 
much, they hated each other still more,and, 
as usual, their mutual strife rendered it im- 
possitilc that tliey could constantly and cor¬ 
dially cooperate even for a purpose and a 
cause wliichtheyall had strongly at hc.art. 

A.D. 1318.—Under such circumstances, it 
Is most likely that Edward Bruce would at 
I length have seen that the conquest of Ire¬ 
land from such a people as the Eiiglisli was 
a project too vast for Scotland, even with 
' the mighty Robert Bruce for her king. 
But ore be had yet made up ills mind to 
abandon his usurped royalty and return to 
Scotland, he was encountered at Dumlalk 
by the English army, under the lord Ber- 
miugham. Edward Bruce on tlii.s import¬ 
ant d.ay performed tlie part of a good gene¬ 
ral and a stout soldier; but all his efforts 
were in vain, and he fell upon the field of 
battle wlille making efforts to rally a por 
lion of his routed and dispirited force 
Conspicuous by his arms and ornaments. 
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ne was marked out by an English knight, 
sir John Matipas. Holding Edward Bruce 
ill especial detestation,and llriiily believing 
nis death to be In every way deserved and 
deslral)le, lie made a vow, after tlie cus¬ 
tom of the age, to destroy him. Accord¬ 
ingly, thougli Edward was zealously de¬ 
fended by his friends and attendants, sir 
Jolin succeeded in reacliing him ; and after 
the battle their dead bodies were found 
still grasping each other In the death-gripe. 

Knowing what we do of the turbulence 
of the barons wherever the feudal law pre¬ 
vailed, how diOicult the firmest and ablest 
kings found it to curb them,and how much 
they encroached uptui the kingly authority 
oven in the king's immediate vicinage, we 
iiave no room to doubt tliai the English 
barons in Ireland made their vassals, whe¬ 
ther Irish or English by birth, feel the full 
weight of tlielr feudal chains. Uemoved as 
they were from the check of the king's per¬ 
sonal presence, and living in a country In 
which civil strife was not the mere exceiv 
tion, but the general, almost the universal 
rule, it would have been strange Indeed If 
those barons had been les* tyrannous thau 
the men of their order who lived under cir¬ 
cumstances less provocative of the evil im- 
I'Ulsos of our nature. But though tlie his¬ 
torian would sadly mistake his vocation 
who should reiiresent the conduct of the ; 
English nobles in Ireland as being free 
from all si>ot and excei’tlon; though the 
very nature of the feudal tenure was pro¬ 
vocative of wrongdoing; yet, it behoves us, 
on the other liand, not to attribute to one 
cause, however open to censure in its own 
nature, evils which did not spring from it. 
Ami it is abundantly evident, that after 
making the fullest allowance for the evils 
which Ireland, in common with other coun¬ 
tries, must of necessity have owed to the 
nl)uses of the feudal system, Che chief and 
the abiding cause of Irish misery was the 
inherent dlsorderllness of the Irlsli charac¬ 
ter. Tlic clergy, for tnst;mce, Ijoth Eng¬ 
lish and Irish, maintained their place and 
lirlvllegcsagainst even the boldest and most 
unprincii>ied of the nobles; ))ut did the 
clergy of Ireland act as a united body? 
So far from doing so, the Irish clergy and 
the clergy of the English pale were at 
deadly feud. No English monk was al¬ 
lowed to enter an Irish monastery ; and the 
monasteries of the English pale were hope¬ 
lessly inaccessible to the native Irish monk. 
When we see that even the common bond 
of spiritual and temponil interest could not 
Induce the clergy to lay aside their animo¬ 
sities, we need not marvel that the best at- 
temptsatcausingageneral union «if the peo¬ 
ple failed, and that perpetual revolts, some¬ 
times jusCilicd by tyrannous practices, and 
sometimes the mere Hush and outbreak of 
Qery and turbulent spirits, at length tired 
the conquerors of their vain attempts to 
live in peace and unity with the conquereil. 

Edward HI., wlio did so much towards 
Improving the laws and rtiising the trade 
of England, was equally desirous to render 
the same service to Ireland. Clearly per- 
reiving that It was next to Impossible to 
abtain the exact obedience of the barons 


whose lands lay In Ireland, and, at the 
same time, very desirous to prevent the 
Irish 'people from being oppressed, he 
threw, as far as possible, the government 
of Ireland into the bands of nobles whose 
property lay in England, and for wlmst 
obedience and good conduct they conse¬ 
quently had some security. But this really 
excellent stroke of policy and humanity 
was made too late to have the effect it 
would have had at an earlier date. 

A.D. 13C1.—Lionel, duke of Clarence, was 
appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland in the 
year 1301; and he evidently went therewith 
tlicmost sincere desire to give effect to his 
royal fatlier's benevolent wishes for the 
people's welfare. But the animosities which 
had been so many years increasing were 
now' beyoiul tlie possibility of a sjieedy re¬ 
medy. Such was the hostility between the 
two races, that under the governorshii) of 
Lionei, It was found absoiuUdy retiuisitc to 
pass the stringent regulations known to 
lawyers as the statute of Kilkenny. Hi¬ 
therto, even under tliearl>itrary John, at¬ 
tempts iiad been made to govern Ireland 
rather by affection than by severity, and 
tlie law left it <juite open to the two races 
to become, in tlie course of time, aiiialga- 
mated by marriage and frlcndsliip. But 
by this statute, tvlilch seems really to have 
been c;illed for by tlio danger of ibc Eng¬ 
lish, and by the exceeding niiironr of tlie 
Irisli, liie latter were at length treated, 
fornially, and by the exiiress sanction of 
, the law, as a conquered, inferior, and dan¬ 
gerous jieople. Marriage with the Irisli 
I was forbidden under the lieaviest penal¬ 
ties; the nursing of English infants by 
Irish women was discountenanced, and 
severe imnlshmeiits were allotted to the 
offences, on the part of men of English de¬ 
scent, of speaking the Irish language, using 
Hie Irish customs, <ir wearing tlie Irish 
dress. These and some otlier onactiiiente 
were doubtless very severe ; but it must be 
remembered that enactments In an opi>o- 
slte spirit had, for two hundred years, been 
tried in vain ; and that between iliis stern 
severity and the actual nb.andonment of 
the island —the possession of which by 
Fr.ance would have been prejudicial, I'cr- 
baps fatal to tlie Englisli throne—the con¬ 
dition and temper of tlie Irish peojilc left 
room for no middle course. However rea- 
sonahle tlic demands of tlic English go¬ 
vernment, they never failed to provoke an 
armed resistance; tlic country was conti¬ 
nually in a stale of revolt; famine w.-is fre¬ 
quent and suffering constant; and however 
nuich the historhin, living in a free and 
happier age, m.'iy feel inclined todisliko se¬ 
verity, he must wholly part with candour, 
or defy common-sense, ere he <ieny that in 
the case of 1 relaml tlie duty of severity w.-is, 
under all the circumstances, by ibis time 
quite inseparable from the la.-k of saving 
the English from the fury of the Irish, and 
the Irish from the folly, the violence, and 
the licentiousness «tf their own chief men, 
clerical as well as lay. 

Soon after the aceesslon of Blcliard IL 
tothe throne of England, that i>riiice went 
to Ireland with a considerable force, th'" 
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ebM^cCcr of the country for turbulence 
rery nutumlly leading him to expect that 
he should And the chiefs disinclined to 
yield him peaceable homage. Whether 
hmvcvor, from some vague predilection In 
his favour, or from the very fact of hlsbelng 
accompanied by a large and well-appointed 
force, he was even joyfully received, ^*o 
fewer than soventy-fourof the most power¬ 
ful men hastened to make a formal surren¬ 
der of their possessions, and to agree to 
receive them in grant from him on condi¬ 
tion of maintaining his royal authority In 
Ireland against ail who should gainsay or 
resist It. Delighted wjth a lovalty so exu¬ 
berant where heliad anticipated reluctant 
homage. If not actual resistance, lllchard 
proposed to honour with knighthood the 
four principal chiefs, or petty kings asthev 
still affected to be styled. But the Irish 
were not learned in the high lore of chi¬ 
valry, and an honour which would have 
been eagerly coveted by the higli-borii and 
wealthy elsewhere, ami which w.is often 
gladly earned by long and perilous services 
In the Held, was actually declined iiy these 
rude and untutored men, wlio gnively fis¬ 
sured lilm that it was the custom of tiie 
Irish kings to confer knightlioud on tlieir 
sons even at the early age of seven years. 
And it was not until miicli pains had been 
taken to explain to them tlio theory and 
urainaiices of genuine knighthood, that 
tlicy could he induced in pass the prepara¬ 
tory vigil and receive tlie honour witli Us 
strict and snleinn formalities. Itlciiard or. 
this occasion made a consi(icrablc stay In 
Ireland, and he and his Irlsli subjects 
parted iu apparently cordial good feeling. 
But as soon jis llie king was al>setit the 
Irlsli chiefs became as turbulent as ever. 
The Engllsli pale was iicrpetually attacked, 
anti 80 much terrlttjry recovered from it by 
the Irish, that it became reduced within 
dangerously narrow limits; and at length 
Uttger, carl of March, cousin and heirpre^ 
suiiiptive of the king, wasliari)anmslyimir- 
dereil. Ulcliavd was, at tills lime, greatly 
hanssed iiiul emlangercd by the enmity of 
Henry Doliiigbroke, the exiled duke of 
I.ancaster. But tlmugh he well knew that 
tliat nnlde inctlltatcd tlie invasion of liPg- 
nini, lliclianl uiiliesltatingly led an anny 
X) Irelaml, to avenge tlie deatli of liis 
;ou.slii : (A.iJ. iri'Wi. As was usu.al witli 
.hem, the IrisJi cliieftains endeavoured to 
ivoid being lirougiit to a geiienil fiction, 
and retired to the least aceessililc spots 
among the bogs and iiKuiiitfiiiis. But 
Itlehard was too Intent upon avenging the 
murder of bis cousin to listen to tiiose wlio 
represetiieil tlie dilllculty of following the 
reifcls into tlielr retn-ats. Burning tlie 
towns and villages as lie marched along, 
and dlsri'gardlng cite sufTerings and com¬ 
plaints of his eoldicrs, who often tlound- 
dered In the treaclicnuis soil of the bogs, 
funilslilng easy and helpless marks for tlie 
unerring weaimns of tlielr eiiemlcs, he fol¬ 
lowed the latter up so closely, tliat tlie 
grentiT part of them gladly submitted on 
condition of tieing received into the king's 
|a>ace with full liidemnUy for the past. 
But Maem irrogh, a lineal descendant of 


the chief whoso misconduct had Aral 
called the English Into Ireland, held out 
and loudly protested that neither fear nor 
hive should ever Induce him to subinth 
The chivalry of England was not, however 
to be long resisted by a chieftain so com’ 
parat vely powerless, and Maemorrogh at 
U'ligth agreed to treat with the earl of 
Gloucester. But when tho meeting took 
place the tlcry chieftain was so enraged at 
what he thought tho insulting terms pr^ 
posed to him, that he angrily broke up the 
conference and liotook himself to hlssavage 
haunts, less inclined than ever to submis¬ 
sion, though less than ever In a condition 
to carry on any ponnnnent or effective war 

Ricliard offered a very large reward for 
the person of Maemorrogh, living or dead 
but events had by tliis time taken place in 
tiiglaud, which compelled iiim to forego 
Ills desire to punish his haughty and half- 
burlmrous enemy; for the carl of Lancas¬ 
ter. who subsequently dethroned Rlcliurd 
and succeeded him under the title of Hen¬ 
ry 1\., h.ad landed In England, and been 
joniL'u by sonic ot the most |)OWorful of 
the nobility, and an army of iie.irly sixty 
thousand men. Richard was consoQuenLlv 
obliged to abandon wlialcver projects lie 
had formed for Ireland. 

Henry IV, could ilnd no leisure to attend 
to the affairs of Ireiand, tliough many and 
pressing petitions wore sent to him; and 
during the whole of his reigAi tlie turbu- 
lence of the Irish chieftains, and the cupi¬ 
dity and despotism of the Eiiglisli autho¬ 
rities, made tliat country a scene of wild 
disorder and wretclicdiiess: in wliich con¬ 
dition it remained from the close of the 
fourteenth century to the arression of 
Henry VII. of England. Diiring this long 
period of fourscore years, the whole his¬ 
tory of Ireland may be written iu two 
words, slri/e and inherij; and to enter Into 
.any detail would be merely to weary tlie 
reader with a monotonous recital of all ilie 
WTong that disgraces abused might, and 
.all Hie misery that degrades while it tor¬ 
tures trampled wCakne.ss. 

CHAPTER IX. 

A.p. 148.».—As though Ireland had not 
already suffered suniciciitly fi-om wars, nv 
volts, and liiclr inevitable results, tlie ac¬ 
cession to the throne of England of one of 
its most solidly wise and peace-loving kings, 
Henry Vli., was tlie signal for more Irish 
distnrtaince. Hitherto the unli.nppy people 
had at least foughtabout tlieir own affairs : 
but now they were involved in tlie cause of 
a low-born boy, a silly impostor, and the 
mere tool of a more knavish one. The his¬ 
tory of the equally impudent and unsne- 
cessfiil attempt of the priest Simon to palm 
a mean youth, named Lambert Simnel, 
upon the jieopie as tlie earl of Warwick, 
j the nephew of Edward IV., and heir to the 
I throne of England, we gave in detail under 
, the history of that country. But It Is ni*- 
I cessary that we speak of It here, inasmuch 
as tliat gross imposture became a cause o| 
very consldei*al)le suffering to the Irish. 

Richard Simon, a priest livlug In Oxford, 
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Wto unJoubWdlT -^9 chief and dir«ct In- a 
Itructor of the young Impostor, {-'nibcrt \ 
Slninel: but considering the mode !n which < 
the king had arrived at his roya.. dignitj, J 

and considering the number, rank, and teim ( 

r^r of hlB enemies, and especially consider- i 
Ing the character of the dowager queen . 
there is but little reason to doubt th.it . 
Simon was himself a mere tool In the Imnds i 
of persons far hlglier in rank. Though, by | 
wliatever means procured, young Simncl 
was well furnished with information of the 
circumstances connected with the royal fa- i 

milyjnnd though, consequently, it might ; 

fairly be expected tliat all examination of i 
his own story l>y those wlio also had moans 
of knowing tlioseclrcuinstances, would l)ui. ' 
tend to strengthen his cause, his tutor ( 
judged it best to let him make his first 
essay at Imposture at a distance from tlie 
court Both for the sake of its Ignoraiice 
and its propensity to fighilng for any or for 
no cause, Ireland was jmlgeil to be the fit¬ 
test scene for the first attempt; especially 
as many of the Irlsli were fondly aiucliod 
to the cMUse of the house of York, of wulcli 
it was pretended that the young Impostor 
was a scion, ami were stlil more especially 
attached to Ills alleged |.arent,the dukeof 
Clarence, who, as lord-lieutenant of Irelaiia, 
had been a very genenil favourite. All these 
circunisiatices Induced tlie friends and ad¬ 
visers of Simncl to take him to Ireland, and 
his recei>tlon there fully answered ilieir 
most sangrilne exi>ectatlons. The lord- 
deputy of Ireland, Thomas Fitzgerald, earl 
of Kildare, received the Impostor's story 
w thoiit suspiclim or hes1t.ition, the i»eople 
f j'uowed the example of the court, and the 
mpudent son of a poor baker was actually 
.•rowned,—the crown being taken for that 
purpose from an linage of the Virgin — 
lodged Ui Dublin castle with all regal ho¬ 
nours. And received througliout Ireland, 
under voe title of king Edward VI., without 
a word said, or a blow stricken in defence 

of king Henry Vir. ^ ^ ^ 

Much as we know of the Ignorance that 
pervaded the great mass of the ppoj'le pre¬ 
vious to the general diffusion of Informa¬ 
tion by means of the press, the success, 
howevertempomrj'. of this most iinimdent 
impostor. Is marvellous even as regards the 
common people; and as regards the lilgher 
order of his adherents, it requires no small 
exertion of charitable judgement to acquit 
them of having feigned credulity in order' 
to play off a low-honi impostor against their 
king, in hatred of that king’s talent ?, firm¬ 
ness, economy, and love of peace. For, In 
tlie first place, had the person to wliose tale 
*ucli extraordinary credence n-as yielded 
been tlie actual earl of Warwick, he would, 
even setting all the claims of Henry, the 
dtjaclo king, aside, have had no title until 
after the daughters of Edward IV. And, 
In the next place, Henry VII., with the 
prudence which characterised his whole 
life, no sooner heard of the pretensions of 
Slmnel, than he put all doubt out of the 
question, and rendered all disputation upon 
the subject utterly ridiculous, by causing 
the real earl of Warwick to be taken from 
his confinemeut in the Tower of Loudon, 


and exhibited to (he poimWoc in the moat 
public manner at Faul's-rross. Margaret 
of Burgundy, however, .iftectlng to believe 
tlie ab.surd tale, got together two thousand 
German troops, under the command of an 
able and enterprising offlcernanied Swartz, 
and sent them to Ireliuid. The arrival of 
such a force, sent, too, by a per.son of sucli 
influence as the duchess dowager of Bur¬ 
gundy, raised the Irish enthusiasm to thn 
lilriicst pitch. Too poor to be able much 
longer to support the pretender and his 
numerous followers, the Irish now 'oe- 
c.ame eager to be led to tlie support of 
bis claims in England, wliere, moreover. 

It may fairly l>e presumed that they hoped 
to iiTofit largely in the way of idunder, 
even should they not succeed in dethron¬ 
ing Henry. That shrewd and sensible mo¬ 
narch bad, however, wisely contented nliu- 
self with convincing bis Engllsli subjects 
of SimiK-rs imposture, and tiius preparing 
tliem to give liim a cold or bo.-itile receji- 
tion sliould lie attempt to leave Ireland foi 

England. . , , ' 

Simncl, Intoxicated with the honours 
wlilcii art in some and credulity in others 
caused him to receive in Ireland, was easily 
Induced to believe tiiat bis cause and iiamo 
were equally |>opular in Englaml’; and, in 
the full persuasion that he had only to 
show himself in order to secure English 
support to his cause, lie actually disem¬ 
barked his Germans and a host of the w ild- 
est of Die kerne, as tlie native Irisli war¬ 
riors of that day were called, at Foudrey, 
In Lancashire. Tliis was precisely what 
the king desired. He had cumpiciely des¬ 
troyed the pn'tender’s character In Eng¬ 
land by the simple but Irrefragable evi¬ 
dence of tlie real atid living earl of War¬ 
wick, and liavlng thus rendered it next to 
Impossible foribe pretender to excite Eng¬ 
lish sympathy, he marclied against him. 
Tlie hostile forces met in Nottinghamshire, 
and near Stoke In tliat county a most san¬ 
guinary action was fought. Tlie impostor 
was completely <1efoateil, and both he and 
bis tutor wci« taken prisoners. Tlie Irish, 
who fought with even more than their ac¬ 
customed bravery, suffered dreadfully in 
this engagement. Ill provided with offen¬ 
sive weapons, they were alt<igeiher des¬ 
titute of defensive armour; and conse¬ 
quently receiv'd Die most ghastly and f.atal 
. wound's. Iluehing, half-naked, upon Die 
■ cool and well-protected soldiery of Eng¬ 
land, Dicy saw their rinks awfully Diinned 
. at every charge, and when the battle was 
I over but few of tliem remained alive. 

; With Die capture of Simncl the king’s 
I anger ended. He jinmediatoly despatched 
, sir Klchard Edgei-ombewith a full and free 
I pardon to all in Ireland who hail abetted 
I or aided the impostor, and with authority 
, and cominniulmeiit to take their reaewetl 
; oaths of nllesiance. To Tliomas, earl of 
? Kildare, lie sk.-nt, wMi Die letter oiitaln- 
r ing his I'ardon, a splendid gold chain ; and 
* shortly afterwards the principal lords of 
1 Ireland were summoned to wait upon the 
; king at his palace at Greenwich, ostensibly 
\ I for tlie puri>ose of doing homage and tak- 
,1 ing oatlis of allegiance to him in person 
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M tlier alrcftdy had done to hts confidential 
repreacntatlve. But the ever-polltlc klne 
had a deeper design; that of making the 
Irish lords so ashaa\cd of the impostor to 
whose designs they had so foolishly lent 
themselves, that they should be for ever 
after little disposed to countenance similar 
adventurers. And, accordingly, at a grand 
hajuinct to which they were Invited, they 
Had the surprise and mortification to And, 
among the liveried menials who waited 
upon them, that identical Simuel whom a 
short time previous they Imd crowned as 
their king—and crowned, too, with a dia¬ 
dem taken from the bead of an Image of the 
Virgin! 

^ ® portion of the Irish were as 

foolishly as hardily throwing away tlieir 
lives In England in support of Simuel, the 
Irish at liome were Hglitlng furiously 
among tlieinscives. n.ad ns the sltiiatloii 
of Ireland guicrnlly was. it was just n<»w 
even worse tlian usual. Tlic continual wars 
whirli were rarried on !)>• tI>o Irish clilef- 
tains against each otlier and against the 
lords of ilie Etiglisii pale, liad thrown ail 
tlie country heytJiid the then very narrow 
limits of tliat pale coinplotcly hack Into its 
primeval harharisTii. TIteir huts, whore 
liiey had them, were dreadfully mean, squa¬ 
lid, and unwholesome ; thousands of them 
had no shelter hnt the woods and the 
mountain caves, and for the most part tiiey 
lived like the nr)niaUe tribes of the East, 
shifting front place to jilacc with tlieir 
Hocks and lierds for tiie sake of pasturage, 
and neltiier practising nor prollting hy 
the cultivation of their singularly fertile' 
country. 

Tartly, perliaps, because he deemed that 
the mercejtlslenccof such astateof things 
proved the negilgenccor the Inconiretoncy 
of the earl of Kildare, and partly from In¬ 
formation that anotlier conspiracy was on 
foot, and that the earl was concerned In It, 
the king dismissed tliat nohiciiian from his 
olllceof lord deimty of Ireland. Incensed 
at this disgrace and deprivation, Kildare 
leagued with O'Donnell, O'Neill, and other 
Irish cliUdtaliis, and all the horrors of war 
were again Inlilcted with Increased se¬ 
verity. The English pale was invaded and 
ravaged ; and the sufferers. In revenge, 
made Incursions upon the neighbouring 
country; each party vied with the other In 
ferocity and injustice; and thus even the 
prudent and just pn’cautloii of tlic most 
IKjace-ioving of English kings caused all the 
worst horrors of civil war to rage with ten¬ 
fold violence throughout Irelainl. 

It seems to he a law as invariable as any 
physical law of nature, that evil deed shall 
be an evil seed ; In other words, Chat In 
addition to the ]>rescnt evil whlcii results 
from crime or folly, some future crime or 
folly shall result Immediately from the one 
and mediately from the otlier. Ireland, 
|Kior, half-harharoUB, and distant, would 
liavc been but little likely to have been 
dragged Into the seditions of the enemies 
of lli-nr}' VII. If that same country had not 
also been desponite and turbulent. But 
itH ktiown propensity to turbulence and 
bloodshed, the reaily credulity with which 


it had listened to Slmnel, and the Ittno. 
rant and faithful ferocity with which Its 
thousands had perilled llfeand limb In ih.it 
impostor's cause, could not fall to point U 
out to any new adventurer of the same 
stamp, as a sure refuge and nursery of his 
emlirj’o conspiracy. Accordingly, that Per¬ 
kin Warbeck, of whom we have had occa¬ 
sion to speak at length under the head of 
England, chose Ireland as the abiding- 
place of his designs upon the English 
crown. He landed at Cork, and was re¬ 
ceived there with a warmth and credulity 
even superior to those which had been hi 
stowed upon Slmnel. Pretending to he 
Richard TlantageneC, one of those voung 
princes who were murdered by UIcbafd 111 
ill the Tower of Loudon, he had no sooner 
landM In Ireland than he sent out his false 
missives In every direction ; especially di¬ 
recting Ills attention to Desmond and Kil¬ 
dare, as knowing them to be beforehand 
Inclined to treasonable practices against 
tlieir sovereign. Fortunately for the usu¬ 
ally unfortunate Irish people, the infatua¬ 
tion in favour of this prctcmler reached 
France, and was still stronger there iliuu 
In Ireland, and Warbeck accepted an invi¬ 
tation tothoformcr 00011117 . 

But Henry VH., who, though he loved 
peace and preferred theamassing of money 
to the sliowy but cm pty glories of the mere 
conqueror, was, nevertheless, very capable 
of e.\ertlng real vigour upon real and solid 
occasion, now came to the conclusion that 
the e.xisting state of things in Ireland was 
far too favourable to tiie enemies of his 
throne; and he at once dclermliicd to 
make such alterations as ivould prevent 
that island from being so convenient a re¬ 
fuge and recruiting place for pretenders 
and their traitorous friends. It is a sin¬ 
gular fact, that Ireland, overrun and terri¬ 
bly injured by lier own native factions,was 
at this time an avowi^d and permitted sane- : 
tuaryto evildoers. Hewho hadcommitted 
In England an olicneo liy which he hadfor- 
feited lits life or liberty, had only to escape 
from England into Ireland, and no man 
could touch him. Tliis right of sanctuary 
w-as llrst formally recognised hy Ricliard 
duke of York—father of Edward IV,—dur¬ 
ing his goveruoralilp of Ireland, but for its 
actual origin wc must look to the numerous 
monastic houses there. Henry Vll., per¬ 
ceiving the Immense butpcrnicions advan¬ 
tages which the worst enemies of England 
derived from this Irish right of sanctuary, 
very wisely determined to abolish It; and 
he intrusted this and some other important 
reforms to a man of considerable talent 
and still more energy, sir Edward Poyii- 
fngs, whose able and Ann conduct caused 
Ills name to be given to the Important re¬ 
gulations known to lawyers under the 
name of'Poysings' law,’ which struck at 
the very root of Irish sedition and turbu¬ 
lence, by taking away from the lords, par- 
li.ament, and all other authorities in Ire¬ 
land, the power of giving force and validity 
to any law until it should have been con¬ 
sidered and sanctioned by the king of 
England. Sir Edward Piiynlugs at the 
same time revived, as far os practicable, 
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the cclebmted etAtute of Kilkenny, and did 
much towards rendering the lords of the 
KuKlisli paie powerful, both as to wan¬ 
tonly oppressing the Irisli, and as to carry¬ 
ing on with Impunity their reheihous and 
traitorous practices against the king of 
lingland. I’erliaps the most important act 
performed hy sir Edward Foyiiings towards 
discountenancing the disorderly conduct 
of the lords of the pale, was liis arresting 
and sending prisoner to England the cele¬ 
brated carl of Kildare. The carl, however, 
was In no real danger. In this, as in not a 
few other cases, Henry Vli. carried his usu¬ 
ally praiseworthy temporising and peace- 
alilc policy too far, and allowed an ex- i 
cccdingly dull joke of the earl’s to serve as 
an excuse not merely for pardoning him, 
lint even for reaiipointlng him to the dan¬ 
gerously powerful omce for which he had 
shoum himself so singularly unlit. 

A D. 1497 .—Warned by his narrow escape, 
the earl of Kildare seems henceforward to 
have conducted himself with considerable 
discretion. I’erktn Warbeck, aided by his 
French friends, having made an attenijit 
upon England, was signally disappointed 
liv the loyal men of Kent. They invited 
liiin to land, intending to seize him, but 
the pretender was too experienced a cheat 
to fall into the snare, and the result fully 
justillcd his caution. Those of his adher¬ 
ents who had landed were either slain or 
made prisoners : and Warbeck, unaware or 
neglectful of the alteration In the tem¬ 
per and opportunities of Ireland that had 
been wrought by Foyiiings' law, proceeded 
thither. But though on landing at Cork 
he was well received by the mayor of that 
place, and also by the factious carl of Des¬ 
mond, lie speedily found it necessary to de¬ 
part for Scotland, where he had a most 
credulous and fast friend in James 
wlio protected and honoured him to the 
utmost, and even went so far as to give 
him the liand of his own relative the lovely 
Catherine Gordon, daughter of the carl of 
Huntley, who, to the honour of Henry VII., 
be It said, was most kindly and hospitably 
treated after the fall and execution of lier 
husband. This short stay of Warbeck in 
Ireland was, thanks to the good order es¬ 
tablished by Poyiiings, productive of no 
general iiijurj-; the mayor of Cork, who was 
subsequently executed for his trcasonahle 
conduct with the pretender, being the chief 
sufferer. 

A.D. 1W5.—The carl of Kildare had now 
for some lime been in a sort of honourable 
Imprisonnient In England; cardinal Wol- 
sey, the able nilnister of Henry viil., hav¬ 
ing decidedly, and very wisely, objected to 
allowing that nobleman’s use or abuse of 
his Immense power in Ireland to depend 
upon his more or less lively recollection of 
the narrow escape his father liad fonnerly 
had ; and the cardinal had an additional 
re:uson to doubt the loyalty and faith of the 
young earl, from the fact of his being very 
closely allied w-ith the notoriously sediti¬ 
ous and powerful chieftains of the septs 
O'Carrol and O’Connor. 

During Kildare’s enforced absence he 
left all ills interests and iniluence in the 


hands of his son. lord Thomas Fitzgerald, 
wlio was then barely twenty-one years of 
age. The usual feuds wore rife in Ireland, 
and the nsuai suffering and dc.spcrathin 
existed ; and the immense estates of Kil¬ 
dare would, consequently, have tasked tlie 
wliolcof even his great and practised ta¬ 
lents for theirdefence against ojicn enmity, 
or the still more dangerous arts of pro- 
tended frlen<l.-*hip. It is not surprising 
that under sucli circumstances, so very 
young aman as the lord Thomas Fitzgerald 
should fall Into the snare that was laid for 
lilm by his father’s enemies. They, in or¬ 
der to involve him with the English go¬ 
vernment, caused It to he rci>ortcd to him, 
that Ills father had been put to death in 
England, and that orders iiad been actually 
Issued for his own arrest and that of otlier 
members of his family. Hot-headed, and, 
to say the truth, partly justined by the |>ro- 
babllltlesof the ease, the young man as¬ 
sembled his armed followers and galloi)cd 
off to Dublin, where lie scornfully threw 
down his f.ather’s state sword, and made a 
solemn renunciation, in both his own and 
ills father’s name, of all allegiance and re¬ 
spect to the English crown. It was to no 
purpose that tlie chancellor, one of the few 
real friends in Irclana or the Fitzgerald 
family, implored the enthusiastic and de¬ 
ceived young man not to commit himself 
too hastily and too far. The mere rhymed 
follies of an Irish hard were, with this hot¬ 
headed and most ill-advised young noble¬ 
man, sufficient to counterbalance all the 
wisdom of a grave and really honest coun¬ 
sellor. He collected all the friends and 
stiires he could command: and though the 
plague was tlicn raging In Dublin, he pro 
cee'ded to invest that city. Knowing tliat 
lie had many friends, he sent proimsl- 
tionsto the principal citizens, assuring the 
safety of the city itself, provided that they 
would .aid him in laying siege to the castle. 
Alarmed for their own jtroperty and safety, 
the citizens consented to these terms ; and 
tlie lord Thomas accordingly attacked the 
castle. The archbishop, —who also had 
friends proof to the ordinary temptations 
wlilrh make men traitors,—contrived to get 
on hoard ship, and would most probably 
have esc.iped, but for the circumstance of 
tlie vessel in Avhirh he had embarked going 
ashore in a gale of wind at Clonlarf. Tlie 
unfortunate prelate got safely to land, but 
was seized by the adliorents of Fitzgerald ; 
and to the eternal disgi-ace of that person- 
airc, who actually witnessed the execution 
of his own most unjust as well as impolitic 
command, was immediately put to death. 
After this disgraceful murder, lord Thomas 
left a part of his army in blockade of the 
castle, and led the remainderinio Kilkenny 
to Invade the jToperty of the carl of O.ssory, 
to whom he had previously scut an offer of 
alliance. The earl, far more honest than 
was the wont of the Irish nobles of that 
time, sternly refused the offer that w.os 
thus craftily made to him in the double 
character of threat and promise. His loyal 
conduct was most providentially rewardetl 
by a sudden change of determination on the 
part of ilie citizens of Dublin, who refused 
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to allow Che slope of the OAStle to be car¬ 
ried on any farther. They employed scouts 
to spread a report that troops had arrived 
from England; and so Implicitly did the 
people believe It, that they boldly threw 
open the castle gates, and sallied out with 
so much fury upon the domestic enemy 
that they completely put them to the rout. 
Lord Thomas, who, on learning the change 
that had taken place In the dctcrm'inatlon 
of the people of Dublin, had hastened back, 
was wholly unable to restrain the panic 
among his men, and was himself fain to 
take refuge In a monastery for the night. 
On the following day, being secure In his 
CAmp, he proposed terms; but ns be re¬ 
fused to give up the children of several 
leading clU/cnsof Dublin unless be were 
flrsc assured of the king’s pardon—an as¬ 
surance which the citizens of course were 
unable to give him—the treaty came to 
nothing, and a terrible civil war ensued, 
the horrors of which were aggravated by a 
pestilence which, originating In Dublin, 
spread Itself thence through the whole 
country. 

A.D. I.W.—Lord Leonard CJrey, newly ap¬ 
pointed to the gc)vcrmnent of Ireland, dis¬ 
played considerable talent in tbe course of 
this terrlljlc strife: and after upwards of 
six months of hardflghting,hcobllgcd lord 
Thomas to surrender. He and live of his 
uncles, who had been as deeply concerned 
as himself, were sent to London as pri¬ 
soners, and there executed. 

Henry VIII. was tlie more enraged by 
the extent and rontinuance of this rebel¬ 
lion, because it put a stop to the efforts be 
was lust then making to carry Into tbe 
religion of Ireland the same reformation he 
had brouglit aticMit in.England. As soon as 
llie rebellion was suppressed, Henry re¬ 
newed his endeavours to that end; and so 
evident an evil was the multitude of mon¬ 
astic houses In Ireland, that the archbishop 
of Dublin wastheverj' first person to fall In 
with tlte king’s design. By that prelate’s 
advice the Irish parliament was called to¬ 
gether, and an act was forthwith passed for 
transferring to the crown the first fniits 
and Ollier spiritual dues wlilch hitliertn lud 
been paid to the pope. Tilts politic step 
was soon after followed up by the issuing 
of a rommissinn similar to tliat which bad 
existed In England for suppressing the 
monasteries. Umiuestlonably good and 
iiorossary as this measure was In Itself, It 
was rarrlcni Into effect withemt a stifllclcut 
reward to (’onsiUemtloiis of political econ¬ 
omy, or even of ordinary biiinaiilty. The 
vcrycnorinousnesstjf the evil required that 
the remedy should l)C applied with all the 
greater prtidence. Almost destitute as Ire¬ 
land was at this time of manufactures and 
commerce, tlio sudden tuniing upon the 
world of an Immense number of men and 
women, who for years liad been unaccus¬ 
tomed to the cares of providing for their 
worldly wants, could not fall to make a 
very terrlWe addition to the frightful dis¬ 
tress that already existed. Moreover, the 
doles that were given at the gates of the 
religious houses were of vital lmp<^rtance 
to starving thousand.^, and the courtiers 


and speculators to whom the king disposed 
of the possessions of the suppressed com- 
munitics, with a most unreOectlng profn- 
Sion, were little lucllned to show the same 
indulgence to the tenants that had made 
the church everywhere proverbial as the 
easicstand most liberal of landlords. It is 
obvious thata very slight amount of judge¬ 
ment and care mlgh thave spared very much 
of tbe misery that was thus caused ; and It 
is lamentable to refiect that tbe want of 
that care and judgement made evil mingle 
so largely and so long In what would other¬ 
wise have been a measure of unmixedgood- I 
ness and wisdom. I 

Tl>e suppression of the monasteries, and 
tbe formal declaration of Henry Vlii. as 
king of Ireland, completely Independent of 
the pope—Instead of lord of Ireland hold- 
ingunder the pope, which was the light In 
which the Irish had hitherto looked upon 
the king of England—wore followed up by 
some politic endeavours on the part of 
Henry, by personal attentions and the dis¬ 
tribution of titles, to conciliate the loyalty 
and regard of the Irish chieftains. O’Don¬ 
nell, for Instance, was created earl of Tyr- 
connel; O’Neill, earl of Tyrone; and hts son, 

, lord Duncannnn; though the latter, formid¬ 
able as he could make himself In wild Irish 
I warfare, was so poor, that In order to be 
I able to go to London to receive his new 
honour from the hands of the king, he 
' was actually obliged to borrow a hundred 
pounds of St. Jaeger, the Englisli governor, 
and had so little prospect of returning even 
that petty sum In hard cash, that he stipu¬ 
lated to be allowed to repay It In cattle. 

The most politic and just use that Henry 
made of any of the lands of the suppressed 
mon.astlc houses in Ireland, was that of 
giving estates to many of the nobles upon 
whom he conferred titles; a step by which 
he at once reconciled them to the suppres¬ 
sion and the separation from Rome, and 
gave them a stronger Interest in resisting 
any attempts that might be made to dis¬ 
turb tlie country or to throw off his autho¬ 
rity. And though neither that nor any 
measure, which, unaccompanied by a more 
extensive civilisation of the people,and In¬ 
crease of trade and commerce than were 
Immediately practicable, could have wholly 
restored peace to a people who had been so 
long accustomed to live in tbe midst of the 
disturbances and miseries of civil war. It 
Is clear that Henry’s politic attention and 
liberality to the Irish had considerable ef¬ 
fect ; for the suppression of tbe monasteries 
and all the consequent sufferings of the 
people caused scarcely any Increase of tlie 
usual turbulence of that most turbulent 
country. The comparatively short reign 
of Mary In England, however, served to 
show that the facility with which the Irish 
liad acquiesced In Henr>‘’s sweejilng reform 
of religion was chiefly owing to self-interest 
and to tbe skill of the king In accominoda 
ting Ills favour to the temper and desires of 
tlie person to be conciliated. For a very 
general Inclination was shown In Ireland, 
during the reign of Mary, to return to the 
papal faith, and one of the earliest dlffl- 
cuUles experienced by Elizabeth was that 
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of recatnl'U^hlng protcswntlsm among her 

* The nlSnds and the O'Nenis were es¬ 
pecially troublesome in tliclr resJstaiire to 
Fiiuland. The earl of Desmond broke out 
Into an open war with the carl of Ormoml, 
who. besides being a very powerful and 
al)lc nobleman, was a cousin 
Desmond, professing to be **‘^5 

lie could show that he was m the right 
in the dispute between him and Ormond, 
which originated in a question of boundary 
of their adjoining possessions, petitioned 
to be allowed to represent the matter to 
the queen in person. lie arrived In London 
under the Impression tliat he was to have 
the required interview, but instead of being 
eo favoured, he was. liarslily enough, thrown 
in the Tower, wiiere lie was kept a close 
prisoner for some years. When heat length 
got his liberty, he naturally enough ex¬ 
tended his enmity from the earl of Ormond 

to the English power altogether. 

A.n. 157i).- niilip of Spam, hating E lza- 
hctli both as tiie protestant ruler of that 
kingdom which he would fain have suh- 
iected to the gloomy and desolating despo¬ 
tism of the inquisiiion, and hceause she 
had. most prudently, refused the offer ho 
made of his hand almost before her ^'ster 
and his wife was laid in her tomb, gladly 
cneouraged Desmond in his desire to uorlc 
evil to the English power, and actually sent 
the rebel earl a very considerable force of 
Spaniards and Italians. But the wild Irish 
warfare, with Its accompanying famine and 
other sufferings, was too much for tlie cn- 
dui-ancc of tlicsc troops, who had been ac¬ 
customed to make war with considerably 
less bloodshed and more personal indul¬ 
gence. Defeated wherever they appeared, 
and at length abandoned in despair by Des¬ 
mond himself, they laid down their arms, 
and sir Walter Raleigh and other English 
offlrers decided that they could not be 
looked upon so much in the light of pri¬ 
soners of war, as in iluit of felonious abet¬ 
tors of afoul domestic rcUdliun ; and, as 
a consequence of iliis decision, they were 
summarily executed. 

Desmond himself beingfound in awretch- 
cd hut, was put to death by some soldiers 
for the sake of the rcw.ard they anticipated 
receiving for his head from his enemy the 
carl of Ormond. The large territories of 
I Desmond, and the vast possessions of the 
imincrous wealtliy men who had abetted 
' his rebellion, were confiscated, cither on 
the death of the owners in battle, or by 
their departure on the failure of the rebel- 
Uoa to the Low Countries, where service 

I was offered to tlicm by Philip. 

If the miseries of civil war fell exclu- 
cively upon those who excite it. tlie evil 
would be great and sad enough to cause 
1 otir sorrow ; but, unhappily, the worst share 
i of wretchedness usually falls upon people 
: wlio neither take part in the crime, nor 
[ haveanv power to prevent Us commission. 
1 In the present case, the horrors of famine 
and disease raged to such an extent as 
almost to depopulate Munster. Raleigh 
and other Englishmen got grants of the 
I land that was thus left untenanted; up¬ 


wards of forty new lordships being distri¬ 
buted, at almost nominal rents, ui>pn the 
condition of settling English faml.les. 
This however, could only he partially done, 
for wc have not a greater horror of the most 
savage deserts of Africa at the present day 
than the generality of Englishmen then 
had of Ireland. Irish tenants, therefore, 
were. In many cases, accepted by the new 
owners of the soil. We have mentioned 
among these new owners the eclcbratcd 
sir Walter Raleigh ; and to the accident of 
iiis obtaining a grant Ireland owes the 
introduction of her staple foo<l, potatoes, 
which he first brought into tliat country 
from Spanish America. 

tho cullivalion of tohncco, hut the climate 
of Ireland—more moist even than England 
-prevented the quality from being good, 
or the crop from being even moderately 
safe, and.exccptlngas a matter ofcunositj, 
it Is now but little known there. But, 1>> 
introducing the potato, Raleigh conferred 
a real and permanent benefit upon that 

^Tlugii O’Neill, who had received much 
kindness from queen Elizabotli, by whoin 
lie had been created carl of Tyrone, and to 
whom he was indebted for the restoration 
of a very considerable part of the earldom, 
which liadbeen forfeited to tlie crown by 
the treason of his uncle Shane O >eill. was 
for some time one of the most loyal of the 
queen’s nobles In Ireland. It chanced, 
however, that when the great and rrovideri- 
tial tcjiipcst dispersed that armada which 
I’lilllp of Spain and the pope had presumi> 
tuously named the ‘invincible,’ some of 
the vessels com pu si UR It wore wreckco 
upon the roast of Ireland. Tyrone, whose 
art liad not so concealed Ills 

real feelings as to cause his loyalty to be 

wholly unsuspected, behaved with so much 
cordiality to the shipwrecked Spaniards, as 
to give an opportunity to his cousin, a son 
of Shane O'Neill, to accuse him of treason* 
able correspondence with Spain. All the 
long-etippresscd violence of the earl's na* 
turc now burst fiercely forth, and with a 
violence which gave ample occasion to be¬ 
lieve that the real sting of the charge lay 
In Its trutlL As he liad, for many years, been 
favoured and distlugulshod i>y tlie Queen, 
in whose service he had in his youth borne 
arms against the earl of pcsniond, liad he 
really hccu innocent, and indignant at the 
impeachment of his hiyalty, It is unite ob¬ 
vious that he could have had no dimculty 
in obtaining an opportunity to clear him- 
<iclf in the eves of her tnajosty. But instead 
of taking this safe and straightforward 
cour'^e, he caused his com^in to be soiled 
and put to death ; and having thus, by an 
inhuman and gratuitous crime, put himself 
out of the quecifs j>eaco» he impudently set 
himself up fis tho patriotic enemy of that 
queen to whose favour ho owed all that he 
possessed. Levying war under the pretence 
of patriotism, but, in reality, to save him¬ 
self from tlie deserved penalty of murder, 
he also excited the McGuires, the McMahons, 
and other septs to join lu his rebellion; 
and while the Engli:?h government and 
its authorised oOlccrs and ageuts were 
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endeavouring to civilise nnd enrich the 
country, these patriots were doing their 
utmost to throw it deeper and deeper Into 
hnrburism and poverty, for the mere sake 
of serving their own most disgracefully 
selfish purposes, 

A.D. 15»l.—Tlie experience of ages had 
not as yet taught the Irish that peace is the 
true nursing mother of prosperity and hap¬ 
piness. Tyrone and his rebellious associ¬ 
ates. with abundant 'support, had commit¬ 
ted prop<trtlonate crime, and inflicted pro- 
portlonate misery. And yet, when In 15&4, 
sir William Uussell went to Ireland as 
lord-dcpuly, Tyrone liad the consummate 
assurance to go to Dublin to take the oath 
of allegiance and give assurances of his de¬ 
sire to support her majesty’s government. 
Sir Henry Bagnal, a shrewd man and stem 
soldier, who tlicji filled the ofllcc of mar¬ 
shal of the army In Ireland, was for putting 
it out f>f the practised traitor’s power to 
commit further crime by at once sending 
him over to England. Bnt sir William 
Uusscll, desirous above all things of car¬ 
rying conciliation to its utmost prudent 
length, detonniued to trust the earl’s pro¬ 
mise of faitli and loyalty; and the earl 
showed his sense of this too tmstlng and 
chivalrous conduct, by Immediately going 
to his own territory and opening a cor¬ 
respondence with her majesty's bitterest 
enemy, the Spaniard, from whom he ol>- 
tained a largo supj>ly of arms and ammunl- 
fion, nnd then openly placed himself at the 
head of a confederacy of Irish clilefs, the 
avowed object being the ruin of the Eng¬ 
lish powcrui Ireland. The very poverty of 
f|je Irish, added to the nature of their 
country, abmimliug In wood, hop, and 
tnouiitaln. rendered the putting down of 
an armeil rehellhui in that country a )nat- 
ter of extreme difllculty under any circum¬ 
stances ! and tills dinirulty was increased 
l>y fiuecn Elizaheth’s well-known parsimony, 
which. In this ca«e, was as censurable as It 
usually was praiseworthy. Ill-provided 
witli means of paying anything like a con¬ 
siderable force, lier commanders In Ireland 
bad their best-laid plans dcfe.atcd ; nnd 
ibe rebels retiring for a time to their wild 
fastnesses, made their appearance in ns 
full force as ever, the Instant that the 
English troops were disimnded or reduced. 
It was rhIcHy. beyond all doubt, to this cir*' 
ruiusfancc, that the ireacliernus Tyrone 
owed his long Impunity. Knowing the dif- 
nriilty of finally nnd efllcjently crushing 
such an enemy, without a far larger sum 
than the queen was ever likely to devoteto 
that purpose, the queen’s ofllrcrs were na¬ 
turally iu’tter Inclined than they otlierwlse 
would have been to listen to Tyrone’s spe¬ 
cious proposals for accommodation ; which 
proposals lie regularly made, and a.s regu¬ 
larly broke, accordingas the fortune of war 
made the one course necessary or the other 
seduef Ive. 

Rhrewdand v.’ell-advlsed as Elizabeth was 
beyond almost all English sovereigns, it 
was, prol)ably, only her ruling passion tliat 
would thus have been allowed to Injure her 
interest, without check from her own strong 
^en.<c, or censure frotn lier ministers’ faitli- 


fn) zeal. But mnfrnum wc%a fp<irnmoni<n 
was the ruling maxim of her life; tonuv. 
simony she owed not a little of that re¬ 
spect which the profusion of her successor 
caused to be withheld from him ; to parsi¬ 
mony she owed not a little of her impunity 
In despotism ten times sterner and a thou¬ 
sand times more gratuitous and wilful than 
tlicmost despotic act that ever was charged 
against her successor's martyred son ; and 
there was too much of the fierce spirit of 
the fiercest of the Tudors in the nature of 
Elizabeth of England to render it possible 
forany minister, however able, successfully 
to combat, even In a particular case, a 
maxim to which the whole experience of 
her life taught her that she owed so much. 
And, acc4)rdlngly, to the six thousand 
pounds which was the ordinary revenue 
of Ireland, the queen added only twenty 
thousand, when emergency required the 
doubling or trebling of the ordinary En¬ 
glish force of a thousand men; and it is 
easy to perceive that however fortunate on 
particular occ.aslons her most skilful com¬ 
manders might be, they were far too poorly 
supplied to allow of their following up the 
enemy with the requisite vigour and pe^ 
tlnaclty. 

While sir John Norris was in command 
of the English force in Ireland, Tyrone, 
who was extremely artful, availed himself 
of his knowledge of the limited extent to 
which the queen supplied her offleers, to 
play upon that commander's feelings, to 
nmke and break treaties to such an extent, 
that the unfortunate gentleman actually 
died of a complaint which the doctors at¬ 
tributed solely to his mental sufferings. 
He was succeeded by sir Henry Bagnal, of 
whom mention has already been made, 
an able and shrewd officer. Being well 
aware of the real disposition and Intentions 
of Tyrone, this gallant officer resolved to 
press 1dm to the utmost; but an unfortu¬ 
nate circumstance caused the first of his 
operations to terminate In his death. The 
rebels at that time were besieging the fort 
of Blackwater, the garrison of which they 
had already reduced to great distress. Sir 
Henry led his troops to the relief of the 
fort, and was sncldenly attacked on very 
disadvantageous ground: and one of the 
amujunition waggons accidentally blowing 
up, so increased the panic Into which the 
men had been thrown by the suddenness of 
the attack, that a complete rout took place. 
The h>ss nn the English side was fully fif¬ 
teen hundred, and unhappily included the 
gallant sir Henry; and but for the able 
and daring conduct of Montacute, the com¬ 
mander of the cavalry, who fortunately held 
the enemy in chock, the loss would have 
been much greater. The rebels were natu¬ 
rally very much elated by this victory, which 
was more decisive than they were accus¬ 
tomed to achieve: and It also put them In 
possession of a very considerable supply of 
arms and ammunition, of both of which 
' they stood in great need. As for TjTone, 
! he was so elated, that he assumed to hlm- 
1 self the title of deliverer of the Irish people 
I and patron of Irish liberty. 

This event caused no little anxiety at 
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the EnirUsh coort; and Elizabeth and her 
counsellors at length came to the determi¬ 
nation to give no future room to the rebels 
t»> avail themselves of truces and treaties. 
The queen, In truth, deemed It high time, 
ns It assuredly was, to put her Irish affairs 
In the hands of some commander possess¬ 
ing such mnh as well as ability as would 
Impose upon the Irish. Her own opinion 
Inclined towards Cliarles Blount, the young 
and high-spirited lord Mountjoy. But Es¬ 
sex, who was now high In his sovereign’s 
favour, was himself ambitions of acquiring 
fame and Influence by pacifying Ireland, 
and he urged that Mnnntjoy was not pos¬ 
sessed either of the requisite standing or 
the requisite talent; plainly giving the 
queen to understand that he was himself 
by far the Attest person she could send. 
Those courtiers who werchlsslncerc friends 
—and few men ever had friends more sin¬ 
cere in that order of society—endeavoured to 
persuade him that no olflce, however high, 
was worth hlsarceptanco.lf Itwould require 
his permanent absence from the court. 

Deaf to the wi.se counsel of his friends, 
Essex so pcrseverlngly pushed his suit, 
that Elizabeth at length consented to In- 
tiwist him with the much-coveted offlee; 
and In the jiatent by which she constituted 
him her lord-lieutenant of Ireland, she gave 
liim powers which had never before been 
Intrusted to that officer; the power, namely, 
of peace and war, of pardoning rebels, and 
of appointing all the principal officers in 
his lieutenancy. As In power and distinc¬ 
tion, BO In military force, he was favoured 
beyond any of his predecessors; having an 
army provided for him of twenty thousand 
infantry and two thousand cavalry. 

Averse as Elizabeth was well known to 
■je to all c.vpcnsive armaments, the mfire 
reflecting among the friends of Essex trem- 
Mcd for him, attd the more rcflecllngamong 
Ills enemies rejoiced In anticipation of the 
utter ruin In which failure would involve 
him, should ho be nilicrwise than spkm- 
dldly successful when so abundantly pro¬ 
vided with the means of achieving success. 
Atid, In order to render ill success the more 
ruinous to him, should It occur, lord Cob- 
ham, Raleigh, Cecil, and the c.irl of Not¬ 
tingham took every opportunity to impress 
upon the queen the iinpo.s.^lbility of her 
favourite being othcnvisc than .successful, 
after she had so largely and liberally pro¬ 
vided for all his need. 

Essex, wholly losing sight of prudence In 
the exultation of present honour and in 
the enthusiastic but empty acclamations of 
the i>0]>ulace, went to Ireland in tbcl)lgh- 
ost possible epirlts: little dreaming how 
many courtiers rejoiced In his success only 
because they saw In It the sure precursor 
of his fall, and utterly unsuspicious that 
he was carrying even In his personal train 
not a few whose sole purpose In accom¬ 
panying was to espy his actions and report 
bis words. 

The situation In which Essex was placed 
by the eagerness andpcrtinacity with which 
he had sought his mission, by the immense 
Importance and the inevitable publicity of 
every false step he could take, aud by the 


singular liberality with which the queen 
had supplied him with every thing that 
could aid him In being successful, seems sc 
obvious and simple, that It Is difficult to 
understand how a man of unqitcstlonable 
genius could possibly fall to sec the pecu¬ 
liar necessity in whirl) he was placed, firstly, 
to abide, with the most Inflexible strictness, 
to all positive and particular commands 
that lie had received from the queen, how 
trilling soever they might be; and, secondly, 
to allow no consideration to tempt him out 
of the course of action he had pledged hlm- 
Bolf to as being the best ralculatcd to In¬ 
sure success. And yet, hi these two capital 
particulars, Essex was false to hIs own 
safety and the Interest of hie royal mistress 
from the verj* outset I So much can youth, 
vanity, and too much prosperity Intoxicate 
even those minds to which nature has been 
the most liberal. 

The earl of Southampton had IneuiTcd the 
anger of Elizabeth by marrying without her 
pennlsslon,—an offence wlilch never failed 
very deeply to Incense her against those 
of her courtiers who committed It; and 
before Essex left England the queen gave 
him express and positive orders not to give 
any command to Southampton. But Essex 
was his personal and particular friend; 
moreover the queen had just delighted to 
honour Essex far above all her other cour¬ 
tiers ; and he, generously desirous to serve 
hl.s friend, could not sec that even the most 
trivial disobedience would tell with fearful 
consequence against himself, should any ill 
success In his Important mission make tlie 
queen’s future anger proportionate to her 
present favour, her future disappointment 
pniportlonatc to her present trust and con¬ 
fidence- 

One of the verj- flr.«t acts of Essex on his 
arrival in Ireland was to give his friend 
Southampton the command of the horse. 
This error, gross enough singly, was still 
farther aggravated. The queen no sooner 
heard of tins signal disobedience than she 
sent her special command to Essex to re¬ 
voke Southampton's commission, and Ec- 
sex, instead of obeying this command, con- 
tontcdblmsclf with remonstrating upon Its 
Impolicy ; nor did lie obey it until a new 
and more positive order convinced liiin that 
his own command would be taken from him 
if he longer hesitated to obey. 

Considering the Impetuous and self- 
willed character of the sovereign whom he 
served, Essex placed himself In sufficient 
peril and disadvani.Tge by this one error; 
but as if lie were utterly Infatuated and 
determined upon ruin, lie linmedialcly af¬ 
terwards committed an error still more 
grave, because striking still more directly 
and fatally agaln.st the success of thconter- 
l)rise that bad been intrusted to him. At 
the English council board he had con¬ 
stantly, and in no measured terms, eon- 
sured the folly of wasting time, strength, 
and opportunity In potty o))crations of de¬ 
tail against the Irish rebels; and he had 
positively pledged himself to i)roceed at 
once against the main body under Tyrone 
bimsclf. The queen and her able .advherfl 
having pel fcrtl\ agreed wiih him upon thij 
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point, his instructions were drawn up In I ble for him, out of the Imposing force which 
exact confonnlty with tho opinions he had he had frittered away In Idle detail aklr 
so often and so strongly expressed. He mishing to lead more than four thousand 
was now, therefore, doubly pledged; at | men against the main enemy. With this 
once by his own judgement and by bis duty, force he found It Impossible to bring Tyrone 
Tet ho had scarcely landed In Dublin when to action ; for that wily chieftain was far 
ho allowed himself to be persuaded that more desirous of wearing out his enemr 
tlio se.oson was too early for passing the than of giving him an opportunity of pro- 
bogs which sheltered Tyrone, and that his flting by superlordlsclpllueandequlpment. 
better plan would be to devote some time And with his usual and often successful 
to an expedition Into Munster, where par- Impudence, he demanded a personal con- 
ties of the rebels were doing much mischief ference with the English commander. Here 
and exercising much tyranny. How, mak- again Essex displayed great unfitness for 
lug every allowance for the climate of Ire- his command. He was fully authorised, It 
Land, It is dllTIciilt to understand bow It is true, to pardon rebels, but he betrayed at 
could bo too early for soldiers, men whoso once his own dignity, and that of his royal 
duty and boast It Is to overcome difficulties, mistress, in consenting to give the rebel 
to make their way throxigh the bogs, when chief an Interview without first Insisting 
we remember that Essex did not leave Lon- upon his submission. Tyrone, who was 
aon until tho month of March. A man of as deeply politic as Essex was open and 
prudence would have enquired how far such thoughtless, seems to have understood atf 
a strange cxcuso originated In the selfish glance the character of the man with whom 
Interest rather than In the sincere convio hebadtodeal. While making stipulations 
tfon of the advisers. But gallant as Essex which, as coming from a rebel, could be 
had proved himself, and especially at Cadiz, looked upon only as Insult to the queen, he 
lie had none of that deep rctlectlon and behaved to the queen’s lieutenant with the 
cngle-cycd glance at details which are so most profound personal respect; persuaded 
necessary to a commandcr-ln-chlcf; and in- him into a truce until the following May 
stead of discovering, as with more solidity and even. It would seem, caused him to 
and less brilliancy, ho must have dis- listen, at least, to Insinuations which it 
covered, that tlic persons who tlms advised 1 w*as treason even to bear without resent- 
him had possessions In Munster, about raent. 

which they were far more anxious than This 'most lame and impotent concla- 
about the national honour, he at once fell slon’ could not fall to be deeply annoying 
Into the snare, and employed himself in the to Elizabeth, after sho had departed so far 
very Usk of more detaji which he had so from her usual economical policy In order 
emphatically censured In other command- to Insure a complete conquest of the Irish 
rr*. He was very successful In Munster— rebels. And Essex was so far from even 
while he remained there ; but when In July now seeing bis error, and taking the only 
(he English troops, thinned ami sickly, re- mode by which Elizabeth could have been 
turned to Dublin, the dispersed rebels re- soothed, that he excited her temper still 
turned to Monster as strong as ever, and farther by peevish and petulant letters In 
ar Tiiurc enniident; for they now perceived which he sought to throw the blame rather 
ilmt Essex was i)y no means llie consiim- ujjon an alleged want of means and oppor- 
male c<untmmder ho had been called. The tunity, than upon his oum want of firm- 
course he had so unwisely pursued had yet ness and sagacity. Though the queen’s 
farther 111 consequence. F(tr tho sake of answers plainly showed that she really was 
what must nt necossitv have been merely deeply offended, she was even yet dlslu* 
temporary success In Munster, he h.ad not dined to wound his proud spirit by so pub- 
I only thinned .and weakened his men, but, lie a disgrace as immediate recall would by 
I In mere partial actions, had given them tiie both his friends and his foes have been con- 
opportunity to fonn a very respectful opl- sidered; and she expressly ordered him to 
nlon nf the Irish prowess. On one <)eca- remain iti Ireland. Judicious action, or 
slon liismeu behaved so timidly, th.at he even judicious refraining from such action 
c.asliicrcd the olllccrs of the detacliinent, as could probably add to the queen's anger, 
.and ‘u’lually decimated tho common men. might even now have enabled him to 
Nothing worse than this could have occur- covcrhlsground in Ireland ; but instead of 
red In a decisive affair with Tyrone himself; availing himself of the opening the quwn 
nothing of tho sort was likely to have Imp- afforded him by refraining from rccallmg 
nened while tlic English troops were fresh, him, the spoiled favourite, happening, whl^ 
Ktrong and full of contemj't for the kerne in his worst humour with the English court 
of Ireland ; but after Ixdng so disheartened and with himself, to hear that the queen 
ill detail, how could men be expected to liad promoted his rival, sir Robert Cecil, to 
show any great zeal for more decisive and an olfieewhich he had longcovetedforlum- 
extmisU-i-Operations? Moreover, ro much self, took no farther notice of the queens 
time lj!nl been wasted, that, as formerly, H expressed command, but hastened over to 
was said to be too early for p.assing the England. His reception there 
moksse., so MOW it was said to he too late, the History of England : we must hc« 
Es«ex now wrote home for reinforcements, nmniie ourselves tn ^rtland.andlts^- 
and the queen, seemingly resolute to le.ave fairs, as he, on this petulant departure, 
him no ro.asoiiablc excuse for ultimate and left them. ■ciu^Kofi, aa wa 

eiirn-i! f-illurc at oiiccrcliiforccd him. But Lord Mountjoy, whom Ellz^heth. as we 
Jeal and and very have said, originally Intended for the rish 

numerous desertions, rendered it impossl- expedition, was now sent over In the Uope 
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that ne would repair the erlls caused by 
tbe flfffbty and Inconsiderate conduct of hts 
accomplished, but. In this case at least, In¬ 
capable rival. The Irish rebels speedily 
discovered that they now had to de.^! with 
a lord-lleutenaiit very different In character 
from the vain and facile Essex. Brave and 
accomplished as a soldier, Mountjoy was 
also somewhat Inclined to stcruuess and 

severity. ^ , 

A.D. 1603.—On taklug the command In 
Ireland, Mountjoy determined neither to 
employ all his force upon one point, nor to 
make a war of detail In such a way as 
could be advantageous to the rebels. Divi¬ 
ding his force Into detachments, he gave 
the commands to men of known ability and 
courage, with orders to act with the utmost 
vigour while opposed, and to give no quar¬ 
ter even when opposition had ceased. The 
rebels being thus attacked In all quarters 
at once, and flndlng that their new oppo¬ 
nent was as impracticable in negotiation as 
he was Irresistible In war, threw down their 
arms. Many of them sought safety by re¬ 
tiring into me most inaccessible morasses 
and mountain caves, and remaining hidden 
there, and half starved, while their friends 
exerted themselves to obtain their peace 
on such terms ns Mountjoy chose to dic¬ 
tate. Tyrone was no exception to this 
general rule. At first, Indeed, he tried to 
obtain terms, but his days of successful 
deception were now at length abandoned. 
Mountjoy inflexibly refused to admit him 
to mercy on any other condition chan that 
of the most absolute and literal surrender 
of both his life and fortunes to tbe queen's 
pleasure. 

A.D. 1603.—Finding that any attempt to 
palter with Mountjoy would probably put 
him In some danger of being nJtogcthcr ex¬ 
cluded from the queen’s mercy, he appeared 
before the lord-Ileutciiant and made the re¬ 
quired submission, lint be was even now 
Coo late. Elizabeth hadcr])trcd whilchcstlll 
hesitated; and as the character of her suc¬ 
cessor rendered it very unlikely that he 
would show mercy to rebels so crafty and 
faithless as Tyrone, both he and O'Donnell 
made their csoipe to Italy; where Tyrone 
lived some years, supported only by a pen¬ 
sion allowed to him by the pope. 

CHAPTER X. 

A.D. 1612.—The most efllclcnt of the Eng¬ 
lish commanders In curbing the rest¬ 
less spirit of Ireland was undoubtedly the 
lord Mountjoy; and perhaps, but fur his 
stern chastisement of armed rebellion, Ire¬ 
land would not have been in a state to pro¬ 
fit by the wise and humane desire of Eliza¬ 
beth's successor, James I., to civilise the 
people by raising them socially as well as 
intellectually,by giving them an interest in 
tbe preservation of peace by putting them 
In possession of tbe manifold luxuries and 
comforts which are only obtainable by the 
practice of the arts of peace. It is impos¬ 
sible to rate too highly the good effect of 
the wise policy of James towards Ireland ; 
and when he boasts of that policy, we must 
read his self-laudation altogether without 


that pitying smile which we bestow upon 
his pedantries, and upon the absurdities 
which even his native sagacity did not pre¬ 
vent him from sharing with the majority of 
his subjects. 

Ho clearly perceived what, next to the 
putting down of actual rebellion, was the 
most pressing and the most vital want of 
Ireland: manufactures, trade, and the op¬ 
portunity, means, and, above all, tbe txr 
amples of using them. 

The Immense tracts of land which civil 
war and rebellion had depopulated In Ire¬ 
land, and especially In Ulster, furnished the 
sagacious James with the first great ele¬ 
ment, room for civilised colonists whose 
example of Industry and prosperity could 
not fall to have the effect of raising all the 
rest of the country In the social scale. On 
all former occasions the scheme of colo¬ 
nising Ireland had a radically had principle 
which constantly caused It to fall The 
English pale was held by swordsmen, noi 
by manufacturers, or even to any consider 
able extent by traders. Bold soldiers, bu. 
for the most part as uncultivated as the 
very natives whom they had dispossessed^ 
these men cither were constantly engagec 
In petty warfare with the 'mere Irish,'as 
the men beyond the English pale were 
called, or. If they fell Into peaceable Inti 
macy with them, were far more apt to fall 
with them into barbarism, than to raise 
them into civilisation and an inclination to¬ 
wards the arts of peace. And that, as must 
be abundantly evident to the attentive rea¬ 
der, was actually the process which took 
place, not merely with tlie general mass 
here, but also with men of some mark and 
note. 

Aware that a large sum of English money 
was absolutely necessary for the carrying 
out of his admirable plan of Irish reforma¬ 
tion, and aware too that practical merc.in- 
tile men were the best possible persons to 
look after the details upon which so much 
would necessarily depend, James Incorpo¬ 
rated the Royal Irish Society. The mem¬ 
bers were to be annually elected from 
among tiie aldermen and common council 
of London; and to the committee, thus 
formed, were all matters to he Intrusted 
connected with the management of the 
Irish fisheries, and the waste tracts of land 
which were to be disposed of. These lands 
were to he let to three distinct classes of 
undertakers; so called because they under¬ 
took to fulfill certain conditions. Those 
who received two thousand acres were to 
build a castle, with a proportionate baicn 
or yard, surrounded by a substantial wall; 
those who received fifteen hundred acres 
were to build a substantial stone house, 
also surrounded by a fiatm, unless In situ¬ 
ations where a bridge would be still more 
desirable ; and those who received a thou¬ 
sand acres were to build a good and 
stautial dwelling to their own taste. In 
some cases Irish chieftains wereallowed to 
undertake upon these terms, and to have 
Irish tenants, on condition that these lat 
ter should abandon their wandering and 
predatory habits, ami dwell together ii 
steady, peaceful, and industrious pursuits 
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but, for the moat part, preference was 
^ven to English undertakers, who were to 
have English or Lowland Scotch tenants. 
Nor did this excellent scheino comprehend 
merely the open and wholly depopulated 
country ; Coleraine, Londonderry, and some 
smaller towns had considerable sums spent 
upon them In repairing and rebuilding; 
and hundreds of English and Scotch me¬ 
chanics, with their fnniillcs and all neces¬ 
sary appliances for their several trades, 
were sent tliithcr. At the same time, 
churches were endowed and schools esta¬ 
blished : and those who so loudly charge it 
upon England as an injustice that the pro- 
testant church is supported in Ireland, 
would do well to look back, and to look atten¬ 
tively, upon tills passage In Irish history. 

Having done so mucli towards Introduc¬ 
ing tiic industry and profit in the train of 
which civilisation, comfort, and an attach¬ 
ment to peace are so sure to follow, James 
declared all the people in Ireland to be 
equally Ills subjects,ahollshod the whole of 
the Dreiion laws, and stationed a small 
army in Ireland, which was regularly paid 
from England, and thus spared ali tcmiv 
tat'on to excite disturbances in the country 
by levying contributions upon Its inhabi- 
tanti. Tlie good effect of this was strlk- 
luglj shown In the case of an outbreak ex¬ 
cited and iicadcd by a turbulent chief named 
O’Dogherty. This chlcltaln, among many, 
was very much enraged at seeing the com¬ 
fort and prosperity In which strangers 
dwelt in his native country; and lie was 
cspcciilly opposed to the abolition of the 
Breiioa laws, which gave occasion to peri¬ 
odica’ warfare by a most absurd division of 
propi-rty, and made murder and other 
crimes as purchaseabic as any manufac- 
turfd luxury, by aflixlng a price to each 
enne ; as the Normans and Saxons, and 
most other partially barbarous people, had 
done at an earlier day. Taking counsel 
with other chieftains as prejudiced and tur¬ 
bulent as himself, O*l)oglicrty endeavoured 
to plunge tlic country Into a civil war once 
more. Dutlils first outbreak was steadily 
met by the resident Bnglisl) troops ; rem- 
Pirccinents were speedily sent; and he who 
but a few years before might liavc sacked 
towns, and tlicn liavc sold his good be- 
liavlour for a peerage, was easily and spee¬ 
dily put down. Itcgular circuits for the 
administration of justice were formed; 
charters of Incorporation were bestowed 
upon the larger and more prosperous towns; 
and James had the truly enviable pleasure 
of seeing prosperity and growing civilisa¬ 
tion accomplished by his peaceful and equi¬ 
table rule, for a country which his prede¬ 
cessors had for nearly four hundred and 
fifty years failed even to begin to rule with 
eltlier certainty or advantage. 

CHAPTEIl Xr. 

A.P. 1641 .—Fiiom the year 16 nn Ireland bad 
been constantly progressing, sometimes 
slowly, Bometirnes more rapidly,hut always 
progressing, more or less,towards 
jL'ir.'itlvo i‘<'rfo<'t[oil Kn>?Ianci j ftnu If lit 

the year ic-il, Brian Borolime.or Jlalachl of 


the golden collar, those sincere and—the 
age In which they lived being considered 
—sensible friends of their native country 
cotUd have seen the splendid alterations 
that had been wrought In Its favour, they 
would have denounced to the death the ^ 
traitor, who, for the sake of his own b s?? 
interests, or his own ignorant fancies, 
should have proposed to light up the toKb 
of war, and undo, in a few weeks of vio¬ 
lence, what had been nccompll^ed by the 
wisdom, patience, and unbounded liberality 
of so many years. But unhappily the times 
were favourable to the worst designs of 
the worst description of mock patriots. 
The unfortunate Charles I, was now upon 
the English throne, and deeply involved In 
the fatal disputes with the parliament, 
which ended so lamentably for both king 
and people. To all dlsceniing men Itwas i 
evident, that both king and parliament had ! 
drawn the sword and thrown away the i 
scabbard. Scotland had openly thrown of! 
its nltegiance; and though In England 
Charles still had the title of king, hig most 
reasonable demands were treated with 
mockery; and as the Irish parliament—as 
was evident in tiie case of Strafford—was 
the ally, or rather the subservient tool, of 
the English commons, ft was obviously 
impossible for tlic king to have that in¬ 
fluence with the former, without wlilch he 
was powerless to keep the country In order. 

The settlers In Ireland under the noble 
scheme of king James were almost exclu¬ 
sively Protestant, and they naturally had 
the utmost horror of the opiiosite faith, in 
the name of which so much cruel persecu¬ 
tion had taken place under former sove¬ 
reigns, and constantly sympathised with 
the puritan party in the English house of 
commons in its opposition to the court 
and high eliurch party. In their tealous 
attention to this one point, they qulteover- 
looked the peculiarity of their own situa¬ 
tion. Owing cvcrj’thing to royal authority, 
and protected alike in their properties and 
liberties by the royal troops, tlie Irish Pro¬ 
testants were probably the very last of all 
the ill-f.ntcd Charles’s subjects who, even 
with a view to selfish interests alone, should 
have done aught that couldaid the triumphs 
of his enemies. Though a long lapse of 
years, and the steady and consistent wis¬ 
dom of the successive administrations of 
Chichester, Grandlson, Falkland, and Straf¬ 
ford, had fairly established Ireland among 
the prosperous and civilised nations; though 
septs after septs had become peaceful and 
settled tillers of the earth, or prosperous 
artisans and tniders in the towns; neither 
time nor ministerial wisdom had, as yet, 
abated the detestation in which the Irish¬ 
man held the Englishman, in which the 
catholic held the protestant. In which, in 
a w'ord, the conquered hold the conqueror 
There was still much of the old leaven of 
Irish turbulence In existence; and at the 
very moment when the ungrateful prote^ 
ants of Ireland were indulging their puri¬ 
tan hostility to the throne to which they 
owed so much, they were watched with a 
grim smile of approving hate by the ene¬ 
mies who smiled up«m them, only that de 
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ftruftlon might fall the more suddenly nnd 
surely upon thorn. Following the examplo 
of the Engllsn nnd Srotoh parliaments, the 
Irish had raised their donmnds upon their 
harassed sovereign with a i>crtlnaclty of 
grcedyarid blind Injustice, which grew only 
more craving and more insatiable upon each 
new concession which he made. 

No matter wlieilier the question were one 
of finance, of subst.antlal power, or of the 
form ami etiquette eo Important to the 
safety and efficacy of the ruler, yet so ut¬ 
terly without Injury or danger to the ruled, 
the Irish protc-stanta In pnrlianient nssem- 
hled took every opportunity to despoil and 
mortify their king, in the most complete 
asul egregitms unconsclousiioss, as It would 
seem, that tliey were in precisely the same 
degree preparing ami precipitating their 
own ruin. While the Irish protesiauts were 
thus Ignorantly and ungratefully dei>arting 
as well from the line of policy as that of 
duty, the catholics and old Irish were long¬ 
ing for an oi>portunity to avail themselves 
of the fatal error. The substitution of the 
Ejiglish for the Drehon laws with relation 
to the distribution of property, the patron¬ 
age of the Protestant religion by the state— 
though the catholic liad perfect freedom of 
conscience—these, and a thousand minor 
causes of complaint, rankled in the breasts 
of the c.atholics and old Irisli, and there 
was nothing needed to plunge the now 
smiling nnd prosperous land Into the hor¬ 
rors of a civil war, but a daring, active, and 
eloquent leader, capable of taking advan¬ 
tage of the state of public .affairs in Eng¬ 
land, and of suiting the various reasojis for 
Irish revolt to the various Irish chieftains 
whom he desired to engage In the work. 
Unhappily, such a man was at hand In the 
person of Uogcr Sloorc, a gentleman of 
ability and daring, and ver}* popular among 
the * old Irish,’ of whom by descent he was 
otie. Hating even the beneficence of the 
English rule, as not tending to reconcile his 
countrj’men to the wild and squalid Inde¬ 
pendence to wlilch he passionately wlslied 
to see them reuirn, he took advantage of 
the unsettled state of England, and of the 
blundering Ingnitltude of the Irish protest- 
ants, to excite the Irish catholics and mal¬ 
contents to Insurrection. Active nnd Inde- 
fatlgahlc, ho corresponded with the discon¬ 
tented in every direction; artfvilnnd elo¬ 
quent, lie suited his complaint to every 
man’s peculiar chanictcr, and pressed them 
alike upon the sympathy of all. To sir 
Pheliin O'Neill, and the lord M’Guire he 
early and successfully addressed himself, 
and he and they used the most untiring in¬ 
dustry to induce other leading men of the old 
blood and the old faith to join them. They 
pointed out the crippled condition of the 
royal authority In England and of the vice¬ 
regal authority In Ireland; they dwelt upon 
the inferiority of the English in numbers, 
and upon the Ignorant and insolent con¬ 
fidence of safely in which they lived, even 
their comparatively small standing army 
being so loosely subdivided throughout the 
land, without any attention to the maiute- 
cance of lines of comniunication, that U 
might actually be surprised and butchered 


In detail even before daiigcr could be sus¬ 
pected. It was a striking instance of retri¬ 
butive justice, too, that tlie very Ingrati¬ 
tude of the Protestants of Ireland was now 
made a weapon, and a very powerful wi a- 
pon, in the hands of their most implacable 
ciicinles. For Moore most artfully and elo¬ 
quently urged that the decay of the royal 
authority boded persecutloii and ruin to tlio 
catholics. lie said, that though, as Irish¬ 
men, tlicy were wronged by being subjected 
to English rule uiidcr any circumstances, 
yet the king had shown no disposition 
to persecute them especl.ally on account 
of their religion ; but If the puritans, ns 
seemed certain, should succeed In wholly 
subjecting their hlgh-churcli sovereign In 
England, would they have any toleration to 
spare for his catholic subjects in Ireland? 
If any Irishman had adoubt upon that point, 
he had only to look at the persecution al- 
rv.ady endured by his fellow-religlonists in 
England. Aseatliollcs, It was their houiulcn 
duty to prevent themselves from falling vic¬ 
tims t«i tlio fierce and persecuting zeal of 
tlio puritans; as Iiislimen, they would at 
all times, and under any circumstances, 
have been warranted In throwing off the 
foreign y..ke which conquest had fixed iipiui 
them ; and they were now especially called 
upon to do so, both by the favourable op¬ 
portunity afforded to them by tlx- fiercedis- 
sensions of thcircncmlcs, and by the high 
probability that those very enemies would 
rid themselves of the legal, cstahllshcd,anil 
mlldauthorlty of their king, to make their 
llttlcflngers heavier upon Ireland than cvei 
ins loins had been. 

Moore's artful eloquence was the more 
effective, because one o^ other of Ills argu¬ 
ments found an echo In the secret and loiig- 
miriured thoughts of each of the chieftains 
to whon) he In the first iDstancc addressed 
himself. 

The utmost evil of man could have de¬ 
vised nothing better calculated to assist 
the designs of Moore and bis fellow-mal¬ 
contents, than the vinilent and daily In¬ 
creasing enmity to catliolics which was 
manifested by the English parliament, and, 
indeed, by the people In general. O'Neill 
engaged to head an insurrection in the pro¬ 
vinces, the signal forwhlch w.as to begiven 
simultaneously, to the very hour, with an 
attack upon the castle of Dublin, whicii 
was to be headed by Roger Sloorc and tJic 
lord M'Uulre. Cardinal Richelieu, Indi¬ 
rectly at least, promised arms and other 
aid ; numerous Irish officers who were serv¬ 
ing in the Spanish army promised to join 
them ; and with the unconscious aid which 
the English puritans were giving them by 
their savage and coarse Invectives and me¬ 
naces, there could be no doubt that when 
the first signal of revolt was given, tiie 
whole catholic population of Ireland, even 
including the catholics of the English pale, 
would join in a revolt originating in zeal 
for the catholic religion. 

Ever}- arrangement having been made to 
Insure the active simuUaneous outl>rcak of 
Uittiinff parties In every <iuartcr of Ireland, 
it iiuw only remained to fix the exact day 
which W HS to prove fatal to every i>rote«tjuit 
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Id the Island; all minor arrangements, and 
the rousing the mass of the people Into ac¬ 
tion, being, bj’ Moore’s slirewd advice, de¬ 
ferred to the verj'hou'of action Itself, that 
the plot, being until then intrusted to the 
knowledge only of the comparatively few 
leading men, might thus run the less risk 
of being revealed, whether by actual trea¬ 
chery or by want of prudence. The day 
fixed upon was the 33rd of October 16-11; 
that late period of the year being named 
by Moore on account of the darkness of the 
nights, which would favour the dark deeds 
tliat wore In contemplation, and on account 
of the difflculty that stormy season of the 
year would throw In the way of transport¬ 
ing men and arms from England, when 
news of the outbreak should reach that 
country’. 

Great and prudent precaution as Moore 
and his fellow-conspirators had taken to 
limit their numbers and thus diminish the 
chances of treachery or imprudence, their 
terrible design would in all human proba¬ 
bility have been frustnited, but for the un¬ 
happy diiference between the king and his i 
people. For whatever caution might be 
used in holding foreign correspondence, it 
was scarcely possible chat so vast and ter¬ 
rible a conspiracy could be known at foreign 
courts witliout some Mnklliig of the mat¬ 
ter ' getting to the cars of some otic of the 
numerous intelligent spies, who, for gain or 
otlier motives, busy tliemsclvcs in tuttling 
to the attaches of tlie embassies. And 
though no defliiltc and tangible newsof tlic 
matter In agitation reached tlie king from 
his ambassadors, yet he was warned by 
them that there assuredly was some deep 
and dangerous thing being planned In Ire¬ 
land. Had the king been in concord with 
bis people at home, and liad the Irish au¬ 
thorities liceii, os they in tliat cjise would 
have been, men zealous in his service and 
Indebted only to his favour for their prefer¬ 
ment. even these slight hints would doubt¬ 
less liavc been so used as to have led to tlic 
discovery of Die whole plot, and the pre¬ 
vention of one of Che most extensive and 
terrible massacres that lias ever occurred. 
But the lord-lleuieiiiint, the carl of Leices¬ 
ter, was detained in London, and sir Julin 
Borluse and sir William I’urs«ns, who dis- 
cliargetl Ills duties by commission, owed 
their promotion to the king’s domestic ene¬ 
mies, Die [lurltans, and tliorcfore paid little 
attention tn his warnings and made no use 
of tliein. So contemptuous were they, In¬ 
deed, of tlielr royal master’s advire, or so 
tlioroughly besotted by tlielr Ignorant and 
conceited notions of English superiority, 
that even within four-and-twenty liours of 
the time appointed for the wholesale slaugh¬ 
ter of the Protestants of Ireland, Diese 

thoroughly reckless or thoroughly incapable 

men liad not so much as doubled the guards 
at Dublin castle, though its routine guard 
was at that time but fifty men, while it 
held out to rebels the tempting booty of 
tblrty-flvc pieces of artillery, and arms for 
ten Dionsaud men, with ammunition lu pro¬ 
portion. 

Such was the fatal blindness or pre- 
luinptlou of these men I The 23rd day of 


October, as we have mentioned, was the 
day appointed for the outbreak : the 29 nd 
had already arrived; Moore and M’Gulre 
were in Dublin, their every signal carefully 
watched and zealously obeyed by a whole 
host of their disguised followers, anda still 
larger following was hourly expected; yet 
not a doubt or a fear disturbed the serenity 
of the castle, until now when the eleventh 
hour was past and the twelfth bad well ' 
nigh struck, sir William Parsons was roused 
from his complacent indolence by the 
appearance before him of one O'ConoUy, 
who, though an Irishman and a conspirator, 
was also a protestant, and shuddered as 
the very hour approached which was to 
doom every man, woman, and child of his 
own faith throughout Ireland to Inevitable 
de.ath. The repentance and confession of 
O'GonoUy were In time, though barely in 
time, to save Dublin castle from capture, 
and the protestants of Dublin from death : 
but it was beyond all human power to 
prevent revolt and massacre from stalk¬ 
ing, unsparing aud ghastly, throughout the 
rest of the laud. Sir WlUiam Parsons and 
bis colleague, though the uews fell upon 
them like a thunderbolt, acted with great 
promptitude and energy the moment that 
the positive assurances of instant danger, 
that were given to tlicin by a repentant con¬ 
spirator, convinced them how much they 
had erred in neglecting to found enquiries 
upon the hiuts tlicy had received from 
their royal master himself. The guards 
were increased at the castle, and the gates 
shut; ofllcers were despatched to uj»pre- 
hend Moore and M'Guire, and to w*arn the 
protestants, from street to street, aud even 
from house to house, to arm aud i>repare 
themselves for a death-struggle. Moore, 
shrewd, suspicious, and active, perceived 
tliat something had alarmed the castle, 
and he took his departure from the city 
before the officers could Qud him; M'Gulrs 
and Mahoney were less fortunate; they were 
seized and examined by the lords justices, 
and Mahoney's confession conveyed to them 
the astouuding and awful lutelligence that 
the fate from which the protestants of 
Dublin had so narrowly escaped, was but 
too certainly In store for their unhappy co¬ 
religionists throughout all the rest of the 
unfortunate island. 

O'Neill and other leaders, not dreaming 
of any check to tlielr design inking place 
in Dublin, wliere the authorities had seemed 
so blind, deaf, and presumptuous past all 
human saving, were true to their time and 
to their ruthless purposes. The signal was 
given, aud the signal was obeyed, not 
merely by those who had been initiated in 
the horrid design, but by the whole catho¬ 
lic popul.'itlon ; for they who called upon 
that fervid and unreflecting people, called 
! upon them to revenge the real or fancied 
I wrongs overwhich each bosom had brooded 
I tn long, silent, but not the less stern yearn- 
i lug, for the vengeance that now was at 
hand ; and they called upon that people at 
once devout. Ignorant, bigoted and Uerce, 
to do the deeds of demons, in that name 
wliose very sound breathes peace aud good¬ 
will to meu. 
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^No matter what the tie which bound the < 
rathollo and the protestaiit together, the ( 
Wsh and the English, no sooner was the 
dread signal given than t‘‘ose ^ 
laughed to scorn In most cases, broken and 1 
f^rffottcn In all. To the astounded English < 
(ho verr nrst burst ot the fury of those < 
imong whom they had so long lived in all 
JeacS^and good fellowship, and In the most 
iinnllclt trust, must have seemed like some 
Sstempered dream. Without the slight¬ 
est nrcviouB diminution of the cordiality of 
anparentfrleiidshlp.the Irish seized at Orst 
unon the property and houses of the English 
h their various neighbourhoods. Even 
then the English suspected nothing of a uid- 
vcrsal conspiracy; each family, village, or 
J^wn tlius Injured, strove to defend Us own 
property; rapacity then disappeared for cru 
city the most unsparing. Men, women, and 
children were indiscriminately put to death, 
with circumstances. In many ^ses, of loo 
revolting a cruelty to he detailed. No for¬ 
mer kindness, no present connection, was 
Sred to save the unhappy creatures who 
were known to be guilty of the nexplable 
crimes of being English and of being Pro¬ 
testants; and so extreme and Insane was 
the bigoted rage of the thoroughly aroused 
demon of national and religious aiiimositj , 
that in many cases the plunderers and 
murderers maimed, or wantonly and use¬ 
lessly put to death, cattle of which th<> 
had become possessed by plundering the 
English, as though the very brute creation 
had acquired some Ineradicable bad quality 
from merely having belonged to people of 
the detested nation. And it was 
means the least horrible feature of th s 
truly horrible scene, that even the little 
children of the Irish, Imitating the frantic 
ferocity of their parents, were to be seeii 
bestowing their Impotent blows and child¬ 
ish Imprecations on the bodies of poor in¬ 
nocents of their own age. 

In hut comparatively few cases had the 
English time or opportunity to make any 
attempt at defence; and even in those cases 
fire usually drew them forth from their b.ar- 
ricaded houses, or both houses and oumers 
perished In the same tlamcs. But where 
from their numbers and desperation, or 
from the strength of the position they had 
tikcn up, the English protracted their de¬ 
fence and showed a dangerous front to 
their foes, perfidy was called In to the aid 
of the latter, who tempted their victims to 
surrender on the most solemn oaths of 
sparing them ; but the moment of their 
surrender was also the nionient of their ue- 
struction. Nay, In some cases even this 
shameful perjury was refined upon by the 
demoniac vlllany of the rebels. They swore 
to spare some, only, of the victims, on con¬ 
dition that the spared should put the re¬ 
mainder to death. And when the Insanity 
of terror had induced friendstoslayfriends, 
or relatives to slay relatives—and, such Is 
the weakness of human nature when called 
upon to confront the mortal agony, there 
were, unfortunately, tnony such cases—the 
credulous criminals, they who had slaugh¬ 
tered that themselves might be spared, 
were themselves put to death with every 


circumstance of the most diabolically In- I 

‘■'Nive? rn“ufc'world', history tv.ns mss- 
sacreinore unrelentingly carried on. Always 
prone to violence, and acrustumed to sie 
or bear of bloodshed as the ordinary conse- 
Quence from trifling political or pecuniary 
disputes, the Irish were especially fit Insrru- 
nienis of the fierce bigotry wliich assured 
them that In torturing and slaying the 
English heretics they were doing a ser¬ 
vice very acceptable to God, as well as ne¬ 
cessary for their country. Though in every 
province of Ireland, and every ex¬ 
cept Dublin, these unutterable ‘•irl- 

tles were peri>cirated, yet as In Ulster 
the rebellion first broke out, so it was in 
Ulster that its cruelties were most hideoms 
and most conspicuous. Roger Moorc\ who. 
though ho was entliuslastic In his hatred 
of the English, was by no means a erne 
man, endeavoured to prevail upon ONcill 
to put a stop to the heedless cruelties and 
slaughter. But the latter wa.s brutal as be 
was fearless, and while one Engh>b man, 
woman,or child remainedalive in tlie north 

of Ireland, over the whole of whlrh he now 
had the most uiiboiiiukd authi»riiy, be 
seemed to think the work hut Imiterfveily 
done. Grieved to the lieari at tlie wide- 
si>reading horrors <*f whieli his own ex<T- 

I loiis had been the first ctuise, Moore re¬ 
ared to Flanders. . ,, , 

It is remarkable that while the English 
>f Ulster, who were chiefly engaged iii agri- i 
Milture, were wholly destroyed, the Scotch 
iianufacturers of Belfast, Coleraine, and 
the other towns scarcely suffered at all. 
I'he Irish affected, and perhaps felt, a con- 
aectlon between themselves and men of a 
common, thougli very remotely common, 
uiccstry; nud thus the nu)re tliind ikuI 
opportunity for flight, and the bolder for 
strengthening their defences and thus en¬ 
abling themselves to preserve by force. If 
necessary, that safety which, it Is likely, bad 
been accorded to tlieiu either in caprice or 
treachery. The latter is, indeed, the more 
probable, because had the Scotch been less 
gelfishli’ intent upon their ow’u solo safety, 
had they Invited and mustered in their 
towns the persecuted and astounded Eng¬ 
lish, the rebels would have found the latter 
far less easy victims. O'Neill, who added 
talent to brutality, most probably foresaw 
tblsdimculty ; and overcame it by his skil¬ 
ful appeal to that most dccjily ntoted of all 
human imperfections, selfishness. 

To the confession of O'Conolly, tardy 
as It was, it was owing that the English 
In Ireland were not utterly destroyed 
Dublin, saved by that man's confession 
and the promptitude of sir William Fai¬ 
sons, became the refuge of the maimed 
and destitute fugitives from the provinces. 
To these unbaj)py people the citizens of 
Dublin showed, as troop after troop of 
them arrived, each one more forlorn and 
exhausted and suffering than the last, the 
j most unbounded and tender hospitality. 
5 JIany were saved by the kindness and skill 
- that were lavished ni>on their wounded 
, and exhausted frames; but a vast num- 
y her perished of diseases caused by their 
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sufferings long after they were safe In 
L>uuUn« 

It must tot be supposed that the lords- 
Justices were Idle while these horrors 
were being perpetrated all over the Island : 
though they seem chiefly to have consulted 
tho safety of the capital. They immedi¬ 
ately summoned to Dublin all detachments 
of the army. Many of those detachments 
had been either hemmed In beyond the 
power of escape, or cut to pieces at the 

rehelllon. But upwards 
of flftcon hundred arrived at Dublin, and 
to this conslderablo body upwards of four 
thousand were added by enlistment, and 
armed from the ami’le stores in the castle. 
A detachment of six hundred was setjt to 
tho relief of Tredah, which was Invested by 
the rebels ; but on being attacked, this de¬ 
tachment was completely panic-stricken, 
and routed, almost without firing a shot. 
By far the greater number of them were 
slain ; and In addition to this large loss of 
men, the Fhiglisli had to regret that so 
many stand of arms had fallen Into the 
hands of the rebels. 

Considerable blame has been attached to 
the lords-jiistiecs for the exclusive atten¬ 
tion they bestowed upt)n the i^afety of 
Dublin; hat tlmugli they undoahtedly do 
seem to have been <|uite .>iunicleiitly careful 
upon that point, It must not be forgotten 
tliat the greater part of the force at their 
command was untried and undisciplined; 
that the wlnde Island abounded with armed 
rebels; tliat In tho case of Tredah their 
endeavour to extend tlicir rule had been 
signally unfortunate ; and that the most 
experienced military men of tlie present 
day would find it dlfllcult. In such a state 
of the whole countrj-, to suggest a better 
plan for tho ernpli'yrmmt of a small and 
but partially discli)linc<l force, than that 
of keepljig open a shelter ami a rallying 
place f<ir the fugitives from other parts of 
tlie country, and one, too, which insured 
comnumlcalltm with England. It would 
seem, however, tliat some opiiortiuiltics of 
enterprise against tlie rebels were really 
and glaringly neglected, since tho brave 
carl of Ormond eomplnlnod that the lords- 
jiistices bestowed far too exclusive a care 
ui>on thciMsolves and the cniiital. The 
catholic English of the pale at the outset 
of the harbanms ma-isaere expressed their 
strongest liullgnarion against tlie rebels, 
and appileal to government for arms, tliat 
they might defend tlicinselves and aid In 
preserving Ireland to the Knglisli crown. 
If the rebeillun had broken out upon 
merely political grounds, it Is most likely, 
as they bad so deep a stake in the country, 
that they would have kept this promise. 
But the political rancour of the rebels, as 
we have already shown, w’as almost merged 
in their religious bigotry; and thus their 
common feeling soon caused the catholics 
of tlie pale not merely to lay aside. If they 
had ever entertained It, the intention of 
defending the government, but even to 
range tlieinselvcs, with lonl Gormanstoii 
for their general, on the rebels’ side, and 
In lliclr violence and cruelty to the pro- 
tcstniits they actually outdid the old Irish. 


As the purltou violence of cond^t and 
threat bad furnished the rebels with a 
strong ar^ment when rebellion was first 
proposed by Roger Moore, so it Sdl 
was made the subject of a gross franii >»» 
sir Phellm O’Neill.' That crSl Jnd c% 
man having, on one of his murderlnglmJ 
marauding expeditions, found la the BoSe 
of one of his victims a royal patent re¬ 
moved the royal seal and affixed It to a 
forged commission, by which it appeared 
that he and other rebel leaders were%^ 
horted and authorised by both the klmr 
and queen to take up arms to defend the*lu 
and the royal prerogative against tho vio- 
Icnce and insolence of the puritans. This 
Impudent forgery could scarcely fail to 
influence upon the Ignorant 
multltudo, who, though they could not 
read the instrument, would see the most 
authentic and Indisputable evidence In tho 
great seal; and it Is probable that thou¬ 
sands who were active in rebellious rufflnn- 
Ism conscientiously believed that they were 
doing good service to the king. ^ 

The tremendous ‘troubles’ by which 
all England was now agitated prevented 
the king from sending the requisite sup- 
pllcs to Ireland ; the consequence was 
that the unfortunate peasantry were plun¬ 
dered not only l)y the Irish rebels, but also 

.w"?*.*®** soldiers whenever the 
latter sallied forth from Dublin. 

A short truce at length took place. The 
very rebels themselves were wearied with 
the long continuance of strife and blood¬ 
shed ; and the marquis of Ormond, being 
desirous of personally fighting for the king 
I against the rebellious puritans in England, 
and wishing, also, to procure all the co¬ 
operation tliat was practicable from Ire¬ 
land, entered into a correspondence with 
sir Phelim O’Neill, between whom and the 
rebel parliament .at Kilkenny nud the royal 
authorities at Dublin a peace was agreed 
upon. 

How long so bloodthirsty and turbulent 
a person as O'Neill would, under the most 
favourable circumstances, have remained 
peaceable. It is difficult to guess; most 
prob.ably no longer than until the country 
had sulficlently recovered to offer new booty 
to himself and his fellow bandits. But he 
was not allowed to exhibit himself as a 
faithful keeper of his solemn agreement 
even so long. The pope looked longingly 
upon tlie Pt‘ter-pence and the absolute au¬ 
thority of tho green isle ; and the Instant 
he heard that O'Neill had agreed to give 
thctorti land and the suffering people rest, 
he sent a confldcntlal priest named Kinuc- 
cinl as his nuncio. 

Rinuccini took over a few men, a large 
supply of amis and ammunition, and a very 
considerable sum of gold. As he was, ac- 
cordlngto Ills instructions, even profuse in 
his distribution of the money among the 
Influential leaders, be found no difilculty in 
procuring the answer ilmt he required to 
the cry of ‘ war to the heretics I war, war!’ 
which formed the burden of all his dis¬ 
courses. While he was exerting himself to 
procure a renewal of war, in which he suc¬ 
ceeded to his utmost w'isb, he exerted him* 
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p«lf ■l8o In preparing Irelaiul to become 
QOt odI^ catholic but also iiiomisticas ever. 
Whatever else the court of Home under¬ 
stood, It was profoundly Ignonint of poli¬ 
tical economy. Forwlilletliatgr.'ispliiff and 
Insolent power was ready to brave all divine 
laws and outrage all human feelings In 
its ai^our for conquering countries, It 
was to the full ns anxious to Impoverish 
as to conquer them ; and while desirous 
of tribute, was ever bent upon multiplying 
those non-producing communities, which 
could neither pay tribute themselves nor 
exist but by hugely diminishing that wiiieli 
but for them might h.ave been wrung from 
the laity. It was In accordance w’ifh this 
equally invariable and Ignorant policy of 
Home tlwt Rinucclni now did all that ex- 
hurtatioti, throat, Introaty, and gold could 
accomplish, to rebuild, beautify, and rc- 
pcople the rchglous houses that had been 
demolished by Uenry VIII.: and, still 
farther, the monks, wheilier jesuits or 
fraiiciscans, carmclites or d<nnlnlcans, who 
were placed in the principal abbeys and 
monasteries that were restored under his 
own directions, had It In charge from 
tho zealous Jesuit, that they should be 
instant, In se:ison and out of season, in 
exhorting the laity to aid in restoring and 
beautifying all the monastcTics throughout 
the island, of which it is quite clear liiai 
Homo felt conQdeut of obtaining tlie com¬ 
plete dominion. 

The assistance which the rebels received 
from Homo enabled them to recotiiiueiicc 
and continue the civil war witli great ad¬ 
vantage over tlie royal force, for tlie king 
was now in the power of the puritans ; and 
much as those bigots Imted the papists of 
Ireland, tlicy loved tlieir ow'n aggrandise¬ 
ment still more ; and while they obtained 
large sums from the gulled peo|)lc of Eng¬ 
land, under the pretence of putting down 
the Irish rebels, tltey coolly applied lliose 
sums to the support of tlieir own treason¬ 
able schemes, and left the luckless autho¬ 
rities at Dublin wliolly unaided. 

IliDUCcliii, though ills ostensible mission 
was only of a spiritual eharacter, no doubt 
had more ample secret powers and instruc¬ 
tions. At ali events, lie by no means con- 
Dned himself to matters spiritual, but in¬ 
terfered, and with so mueli insolence, in 
civil affairs, and showed so evident an In¬ 
tent to usurp all authority, that even tiie 
most bigoted among tlie Irisii rebels be¬ 
came disgusted, and licw'as at length fairly 
driven out of the country. 

After the murder of Charles I. th.it event 
added to the previously existing sources of 
strife In Ireland. Tho ‘king's party’ in¬ 
cluded not a few of those who had rebelled 
against the authority of Charles I., and 
was, from a variety of causes, so strong. 
Hint the marquis of Ormond, then at Paris 
with the queen and Charles II., complied 
with the invitation that was sent to him 
to go over and take the chief command, 
in the hope tliat botli tils experience, his 
courage, ability, and ills popularity, as 
being himself an Irishman, would make 
him so efflclont a rallying point for the 
royalists, that Ireland might enable llie 


young king at some future day to reconquer 
EnghiMd. 

Fora time, In truth, it seemed .os If this 
really would be the cjise. Notwitlisfa’jdlng 
the nunierons causes of hale and strife 
wliich not iiu-rely divideil tho Iri?^h people 
into royali.<ts and parliamentarians, but 
also divided cacii of tliosc two leading par¬ 
ties into many smaller factions that word 
either ojieiily or secretly at the bittcrol 
enmity, all diitereiices ninoiig tiic r(>yalints 
sccincd to cease. Ornunid wa.s most cor¬ 
dially received among them, and speedily 
found himself at tho liead of an army 
of nearly twenty thousand men. ('olonel 
Jones, who was .a mere creature of the par- 
lianieiit, and to wiioin Oriiiotid liad de¬ 
livered tlie chief command in Ireland wlien 
he himself iiastened to aid Die unfortunate 
Charles I. in England, was coiupellcd to 
bestow all his care upon Dublin, where tlie 
parliament iefi. Iiiiii iinaide<l. Orinoml, 
ilieroforc, found but little dilllcnlty in Die 
earlier part of liis attempt to reduce Ire¬ 
land to subjeetiou to Charles II. At Dun¬ 
dalk, iio had no sooner siiminoned the 
place, tliaii Die garrison mutinied against 
tlieir governor, Sloiik, and eoiiijielled him 
to surrender without llring a shot. Tredali 
and several oilier places were taken with 
comparatively .sinaM trouble and loss; and 
Ormond now proposed, after giving his 
troops necessary repose, to advance to Die 
siege of Dublin. Could lie have succeeded 
in that important point, it is very possi¬ 
ble Diat Ireland would liavc wliolly been 
lost to the parliament; for, c<»nsidcring the 
enthusiastic nature of tlie Irish pcoplo.it 
Is liighly pnibable Die ai»pearauco of the 
young king in Du))]in, wliiDier he would 
liave iirocccded immediately on the success 
; of Ormond, would have united the wJmle 
, Irish people in defenceofilieirking against 
the puritans, and Dieir country against 
U'^uriiers. 

But a change liad conio over Die spirit of 
things. Cromwell was now more potent in 
England tliaii Die parliament whose tool lie 
liad seemed to be; and though England 
presented abundant labour and no little 
danger, general Cromwell grudged Waller 
and Lambert Die glory, wliicli l>oth aspired 
to, of comiueriiig Ireland, in the ciiaraeter 
of its lord-lieutenant. With liis usual art, 
he procured hisown nomination ; and.witli 
his usual promptitude .uid energy, lie no 
sooner received liis appointment ilian lie 
prepared to fullll ids task. He immedi¬ 
ately sent over a strong reinforcement of 
both horse and foot to colonel Jones, in 
Dublin. Never was reinforcement sent at 
a more critically welcome moment. Or¬ 
mond, and Iiicliiquin, wlio had joined liim, 
had actually proceeded to repair a fort 
close to Dublin, and liad carried fonvard 
their work verj- considerably towards com¬ 
pletion. Colouel Jones, wlio, though he 
WMS originally educated not for the army 
but for Die law, w.isa gallant .and energetic 
officer, had no sooner received Diis rein¬ 
forcement than lie sallied out suddenly 
upon the royalists, and put them com¬ 
pletely to Die rout. One thousand of them 
were killed; and twice that number with 
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all the animunttiou and munitions of the with an Iron and unfaltering hand. \7hei^ 
royal army, gniced the triumplial return of ever the rebels appeared in force, there he 
the colonel to Dublin. In the midst of was sure to meet them; and wherever he 
the }oy and exultation of the garrlsu.^ and met, there he also defeated them. This war 
people of Dublin at this success, Cromwell was almost literally without an exception 
himself, accompanied by Ireton, arrived against the native Irish, for the English 
upon the scene. Tredah, or Drogheda, a royalists had departed before Cromwell 
strong and wcll-fortlHcd town near Dublin, committed the lord-lieutenancy to Ireton. 
was garrisoned for the king by three thou- The latter, therefore, was probably quite 
sand men, principally Ejiglish, under the sincere, however otherwise blameworthy, 
command of sir Arthur Aston, an able when he alleged, as Che cause of his Index* 
and experienced officer. Thither Cromwell ible severity to the prisoners he took In hla 
hastened, battered a breach In the wall, various battles and skirmishes, his deter* 
and led the way In person to an assault, miiiation to take full vengeance for the 
Though the parliamentary soldiery of Eng* massacre of theprotestants. Audbowever 
land.wIthCromwellandthescarcelylosster- much we may pity the fate of those prl- 
rlble Ireton at their head, sword In hand, soners, many of whom, in all human pro* 
were not the men to bo easily repelled, the babllity, had no kind of concern in the 
garrison of Trcdnli showed that they were massacre. It Is impossible not to see In the 
‘English too;’ for the assailants were cruelty of Ireton a fearful consequence of 
twice beaten back with great carnage. A the original crime of the Irish themselves, 
third assault was more successful, and There was one prisoner, however, for 
partly In Implacable rage at having been whose death, or even for the ignominious 
even teinponirily held In check, and partly manner of it, the most sincere and earnest 
as the surest way to deter other places from h.ater of severity could scarcely And a tear, 
venturing to resist his formidable power, The faithless, selfish, and black-hearted 
Cnunwell, to his eternal disgrace, gave the Phellm O'Neili, thereal author of the worst 
fatal word ‘ No quarter;’ and so deter- atrocities of tho rebellion, was at length 
mined was he in tliis barbarous resolution, taken prisoner; and if ever the gibbet was 
that even a wrotclicd handful of men who rightfully employed in taking away human 
wero Bp:ire<l In the carnage, were, on the life. It was most certainly so on this occa* 
fact hccuintng known to Cromwell, Innne- sion. As far as his means had permitted 
diatcly put to the sword. The excuse that him, this man, who was in every sense of 
Cromwell made for this b.arbarlty, so tho- the word a mere bandit, caring little f<»r 
roughly disgraceful to the soldierly clianac- creed and less for country, and intent solely 
ter, was his desire to avenge the shocking upon his own aggraudlsemeut, had rivalled 
cruelties of tlic massacre. Professing so Nero and all the worst tyrants and mls- 
much religious feeling, even that motive creants of anti<iulty. That he at one time 
would scarcely have palliated Ills cruelty; contemplated the possibility of making 
hut thecxcusewiisas ill-founded as tbeinca- himself king of Ireland, his whole conduct 
sure was ruffianly, for the garrison were not during the stay of the nuncio RInuccIul 
Irishmen stained with the horrible guilt of goes strongly to show ; and however great 
the ever-cxecrahle massacre, but, ns Crom- the horrors inllicled upon Ireland byCrom- 
well well knew, Englishmen, true alike to well, whose name to this day is the by- 
theinnonarch,tiielrfaltli,andiheircountry. word of terror throughout the Isbnd, that 
Having tlius barbarously destroyed the unhappy country was at least fortunate In , 
entire garrison of Tred.ah, with the excep- being recomiuered by even a Cromwell, 
lion of one solitary soldier, whose life was instead of falling under the awful dictator- 
' merely spared that he might carry through ship of an O’Neill, 
the country- the t.ale of the prowess and The only town of any great strength or 
reniorselcsness of tho English gencnil. Importance that had now not yielded to the 
Cromwell advanced upon Wexford. Here English was Limerick. Against this town 
I he liud the same success, and sl>ovvcd the Ireton led Iiis men with his usual success. 

' same murderous severity as at Trcdali; and A fierce resistance was made to him, and 
! in le'»s tliaii a year from his landing In when he at length took it by assault, lie 
Ireland he was in possession of all Its chief took a no less fierce revenge. But here It 
I towns and fortresses, and had driven both was ordained that both his success and 
I English royalists and Irish rel«.'ls to such his cruelty shouldtermlnate. The crowded 
straits, that no fewer than 40,0(W withdrew slate of the place and the scarcity of pro- 
from the island altogether. visions had generated one of those fevers 

But Scotland now attracted tlie ambition so common in Ireland, which are as infeo- 
of Cromwell; and having looked well to tious as the plague of the East, and nearly 
the garrisoning of the princl|>al towns, and as fatal. Ireton had scarcely stilled the 
eoiit a vast number of the inliabitants, and tumult and excitement inseparable from 
espcctallv young people, of both sexes, to the taking of a besieged to^vIl, when he was 
tlie West Indies as slaves, he left the go- attacked by this fever; and as he was 
vcrnmeiit of Ireland to Ireton, upon whom already very much weakened by fatigues 
also devolved the task of finishing tlie su1»- and exposure, it very speedily proved fatal 
lection of the country. Ireton, who was Ireton was succeeded in the lieutenancy 
biitli a stout soldier and on accomplished by Ludlow. He drove the native Iruh, 
officer, followed the parting advice and In- almost without exception. Into Connaught, 

I structlons of Cromwell to the very letter, and completely was the Ir eh causes los 
With a well-disciplined and well-supplied one, that Clanncarde, who h^ succeeds 
wmy of 30.000 niJn. ho ruled the country O’Neill as its chief hope and champion, losl 
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all be-irt and confidence, made lu3 peace 
wUli parHaineiii, and was allowed to find a 
shelter In England, where he resided Hi 
peace until his death. Under Ludlow and 
Henry Cro nwell, Ireland, although In an 
awful Slate, as the wmsequence of so many 
years’ continuance of all the ravages and 
neglect attendant on civil war, gradually 
Improved. On the restoration of Charles 
n the duke of Ormond, who was con- 
deinned to death at the same time as 
O'Neill, hut spared and allowed to retire to 
France returned to Ireland as lord-lieuten¬ 
ant. Though brave and accomplished as a 
roilitary man, Ormond, unlike soldiers In 
general, set a due value upon the more 
peaceable arts, and he wisely considered 
that the best way to insure the peace and 
the obedience of a people Is to encourage 
commerce and manufactures among them. 
And, accordingly, he exerted himself to 
promote the Imnilgrailon of English and 
furelffii arilsnns, and established llneo and 
woollen factories in Clonmel, C.-irrlck, and 
other towns. In the first-named of these 
he established, also, a manufactory of that 
most beautiful of all the materials of ladies' 
dress wlilch Is known by the name of pop¬ 
lin an article of commerce from which 
Ireland, for many years after she had for¬ 
gotten the very name of the benefactor to 
whom she owed its possession, derived an 
Immense annual Income. 

Tlio duke of Ormond continued to be 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland during the whole 
of the reign of Charles II.; and the Im¬ 
provement of the country was proportionate 
to his great and well-directed efforts to that 
end. On the accession of Janies 11., that 
monarch, who was extremely’ anxious to fill 
all the oQlces of that country with zc.alous 
catholics, as though he foresaw that It 
would one day he tlie last spot of his do¬ 
minions upon which lie could, with even 
a chance of success, attempt to defend his 
crown, removed the duke; but Ireland still 
continued steadily to Improve In wealth, 
morals, and comfort, until the abdication 
of Janies once more involved that ill-fated 
country In warfare. Aided hy Louis XIV,, 
James led a strong force to Ireland, where 
he landed, at Kinsale, on the irth of March 
1689. The earl of Tyreonuol, whom he had 
himself made lord-lleuienant, escorted him 
to Dublin, where he was received with every 
deraonslrutlou of loyalty and respect by the 
catholic clergy and people, the former meet¬ 
ing him at some distance from the city In 
their full clerical attire. But his whole 
conduct while in the country was arbitrary 
and mischievous In the extreme. As if the 
country had not already suffered long and 
severely enough from religious differen¬ 
ces, he called them into fierce and active 
life again, by arbitrarily dismissing from 
the parliament the whole of the protes- 
taut members. Having thus done what 
was most calculated to embitter men's 
minds, and make any disputes tiiat might 
occur between men of the opposite faltlis 
desiierate and fatal, he next proceeded to 
make It quite certain that of such disputes 
there should be no scarcity. ’Whatever 
might be the original sins of tbe act of 

settlement, by which all the real property 
tenures of the Island were fixed, men's 
minds were now accustomed to consider 
that settlement as final and indefeasible. 
Lands and tenements h.ad changed owners 
acain and again since Uie passing of that 
act. To uke the land from persons who 
had paid for It merely because the origi¬ 
nal holders held under that act, was not 
merely arbitrary hut dishonest; and in 
the spirit which dictated such a course 
we see a spirit not less detestable than 
th.at of any of the agrarian tlieorists, who 
have from time to time varied the vagaries 
of mad or dishonest political speculators 
by gravely proposing that lands, which 
during many centuries have been in a state 
of Iniprovcnient,should be taken from those 
whose toll, expense, and skill—or those of 
their ancestors —have made them worth 
something, and given tliein to those who 
have done nothing towards tlicir improve¬ 
ment; for no better reason than that of 
allowing them. In due course of neglect, 
to relapse Into their original condition of 
swamp and heath, with their incvlt.ahle 
concomitants, fever and famine. Even here 
James did not halt in his ingenious efforts 
for deterioraiing the condition of tlicconii- 
iry to which he had ai'pcaleU fur shelter 
and aid. 

Having unsettled men’s minds by a point¬ 
ed and Insulting excUi'-ioii of men of pro- 
tesmnt faith and prufes&lon from parlia¬ 
ment, and liavlng litcnilly robbed otliers of 
their properly ; having done all this, James 
now proceeded to debase the coin ; a mea¬ 
sure destructive of trade and confidence, of 
private enterprise and of public credit, 
wherever It is ventured upon. To tamper 
with the colli of a country, to however tri¬ 
lling an extent, is to do that country an in 
jury which must be great, but of which no 

1 human SJigaciiy and skill can enable any 
' one to say what will be the whole extent. 
But James did not merely tamper with the 
coin of Ireland ; he debased it In a manner 
so wholesale and so sliameless, that one 
might almost supimse that he forc-saw that 
he would ultimately be driven from Ireland 

1 by the son-in-law who had already driven 
him from England. ILarsli as this censure 
! may sound, it will not seem too harsh to 
our readers, when they are told that James 
caused seveml pieces of brass artillery lo 
be melted doivn and coined. The utmost 
value of each of these coins was sixpence, 
but tbe current value given to them by the 
preposterously dishonest order of James 
was five pounds! 

Nothing could have been more impolitic 
than tins varied and persevering Injustice 
to his Irish subjects : liy it Janies not only 
sharpened the zeal of the protestants, and 
made them more than ever willing to die, 
to the vciy last man, rather th.an live under 
his rule, but it also alienated nmny of the 
catholics, and considerably abated the con¬ 
fidence and zeal of still more. That he 
would ever, under any circumstances, have 
succeeded in recovering England by means 
of Ireland, or even in holding the latter as 
an independent kingdom, no one who ai> 
predates the superiority of Wiiilum 111. 
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can for a moment suppose. But It is by 
DO means so certain that James would not, 
by wiser, more lenient, and more just con¬ 
duct, have held out much longer, and have 
finally retired from Ireland under better 
circumstances, and on terms far more ad¬ 
vantageous to himself. 

In the province of Ulster, where nearly 
the whole population were traders and pro- 
tcstaiits, and where very much of the real 
property tenure was alTecled by the act of 
settlement, the tyranny of James aroused 
a spirit of the most determined resistance. 
Thu king, obstinate In liis resolutions and 
implacable in liis resentments, looked upon 
tho natural dislike of his subjects to a 
wiiolcsale dcstruetion of both their poli¬ 
tical liberty and their privato property, as 
nothing less than treason against his autho¬ 
rity ; and made war upon them as fiercely 
as though tliey had no more right or title 
to tlu'Ir land tliau the meanest of the fierce 
mercenaries by whom he was accompanied. 
Derry, cominaiided by tlie famous proles- 
taiit clergyman, George Walker, closed lier 
gates against lilm ; .and to tlio steady 
bravery with which, \inder circumstances 
of superhuman constarmy, that city was 
held out against him, .as more i>articutar)y 
described in the History of Englaml, it was 
mainly owing that lie w.as so early driven 
from the Island. 

Inniskillen resisted him with success; 
Derry, with her clerical general and her 
army of 'inentlce boys, noldy ma<lc good 
her war-cry of ‘no surrender;’ and at 
length on tho 30th of June 1C90, after a 
little more tlian llftecn months of tjTanny, 
so senseless that one might almost suppose 
him to have laboured during the whole of 
that lime under a judicial blindness, the 
fiinious battle of the Boyne drove him for 
ever into that obscurity for which, as ron- 
coriicd the happiness of mankind, he was, 
in spite of many really good qualities of 
both head and heart, alone fitted. 

Even the departure of James did not 
resl«»re peace to this truly uiifoiiunate 
country; for though c.atholics as well as 
profeatanls had deeply suffered under his 
arbitrary rule, the former preferred any 
other fate to that of ineving for their mo- 
narcli so distingulsbeil a cham|*ion of pro- 
testantlsin ns the victorious William. Lltne- 
rlrk, especially, made a stout and able re- 
sist.ance. William in person laid siege to 
that city, and was eltcctually repulsed, and 
Compelled to retreat; and his retreat was 
made the more dinirult by his re.ar being 
cncuintiered with the Protestant [lopulatlon 
of tliat part of the country, who, despoiled 
of their property, and fearing to trust to 
the mercy of their catholic brethren even 
for their lives, f<illowod the army with 
piteous cries for that relief which It was 
utterly Impossible to afford them. 

Tho affairs of England now requiring 
William's presence, he gave up the com¬ 
mand of the army to Ginclc, an able gene¬ 
ral. He defeated tho Irish and French at 
AugliriTn, and when the defeated troops 
took refuge in Limerick, he at once bald 
siege to It. But the cause of the fugitive 
lames was now at so low an ebb, that even 


the most enthusiastic of the catholics had 
given up all anticipation of benefit from 
farther resistance; and as from the stem 
character of Ginclc, it was not likely that 
he would keep any measure In his wrath, 
If compelled to take the place by assault. It 
was determined to treat for peace while It 
was still likely that he would listen to any 
reasonable terms. A negotiation was at 

once commenced, and, after some alterations 

of detail In the terms proposed had Iwn 
dictated by Gincle and acceded to by the 
distressed garrison, peace was concluded, 
and the gates of Limerick thrown open on 
the 3rd of October 1C91. 

In the tro.aty of Limerick there was much 
granted to the Irish people In general, and 
to the catholics in particular, which would 
assuredly have been denied in the one case 
to the whole population, and In the other to 
the Protestants. 

By this treaty, which under all the cir¬ 
cumstances does great honour to general 
Gincle, all forts and garrisons were to be 
given up by the cjitholics, who were to 
have restmvd to them In full the religious 
liberties enjoyed by them under Charles 
II.: all who had borne arms in the cause 
of James 11. were to have full pardon ; the 
garrison of Limerick was allowed to march 
out with all the honours of war, and those 
soldiers who preferred foreign service to 
remaining In Ireland were to be conveyed 
abroad at the expense of the government; 
and all the nubility and gentry, without 
any political or religious distinction, were 
secured in the right of keeping and carry¬ 
ing arms for spurt or defence of their 
lives and property. If peace were always 
made on such reasonable and honour¬ 
able terms, war would surely be shorn of 
half its horrors, and more than half its 
animosity. 

When Willi.am III. was fairly settled 
upon his throne, Ireland as well as Eng¬ 
land began to e.xhlbit manifest improve¬ 
ment in trade and commerce. Ignorant or 
interested politicians, indeed, still found 
topics for Inflammatory speeches and writ¬ 
ings, In the necessary or politic restric¬ 
tions which the English govenimetH placed 
upon the export of Irish wool, and In the 
continuance of Poynings' law, which pre¬ 
vented the Irish parliament from passing 
any hill which had not first received the 
•approbation of the parliament of England. 
But the whole history of Ireland tends to 
show her utter uufilucss for an Immediate 
self-control. 

Divided as th.it country was into religi¬ 
ous parties, Poynings’ law uas the greatest 
mercy that could have been bestowed upon 
it. The English parliament could decide 
upon principles wiiliout reference to par¬ 
ties; but laws enacted by an uncontrolled 
Irish parliament would have been nothing 
more than the mere enunciation of tho 
bigotries and the hatreds of this or that 
party that chanced to have the temporary 
parliamentary ascendency. But the event 
reuders .ill reasoning upon the subject 
quite supererogatory. The country, under 
these regulations wliirli factious men at 
that time so loudly complained of, recovered 
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«1th an almost miraculous rapidity Troni 
the effects of long years of strife and wan¬ 
ton destruction. Every description of la¬ 
bour bccJiTuo more and more in request; 
every branch of tnide became more and 
more brisk. The agriculturists of the 
south, In addition to their export trade, 
bad a vast, a sure, and a profitable market 
among the manufactures of Ulster. That 
some distress should ex 1st was inevitable; 
but no one wlio Is not wholly governed by 
prejudice can deny that Ireland Improved 
wonderfully and rapidly, upon the whole, 
during the time that elapsed betw'cen tlic 
treaty of Limerick and the accession to the 
English throne of George III., tiiatis to say, 
from the year 1091 to the yc.ar 1760. 

George III., In the very first year of his 
reign, showed his sincere anxiety to pro¬ 
mote tiie prosperity and comfort of his 
Irish sulijccts. Public works of great ex¬ 
tent and importance gave employment to 
tliosc labourers who, In the inevitable 
liuctuatlons of trade and speculation, were 
III want of It; new roads were made, piers 
built at some of the seaports, a splendid 
quay was built at Limerick, and that mag¬ 
nificent canal was planned which connects 
Dublin with the Shannon, carrying busi¬ 
ness, employment, and prosperity tlirougb- 
out its course. A single glance at the ex¬ 
tent and number of the public works thus 
commenced, and a single hour of reflection 
upon their Inevimbie efl’ect in giving an 
Impulse equally to the enterprise of the capi¬ 
talist and the Industry of the poor man, 
whose only capital is his labour, will prove 
equally the wisdom and tbc good feeling of 
tlic king and his advisers ; and, if it were 
necessary, we should be able to prove be¬ 
yond all dispute, and without any difficulty, 
tlint so faras tills wisdom and good feeling 
failed to preserve Ireland from a recurrence 
of violence, outrage, deep wrong to many, 
and still deeper suffering to more, Ireland 
in iliis case, as in almost all previous cases, 
was afillcted and arrested in her course of 
prosperity, not by tlie cruelty or the neg¬ 
lect, the oppression or tlic ignorance, of 
England, but simply by tbc iutc-nse and 
untamed propensity of Ireland's own sons 
to make their own wretchedness, in despite 
of all that conld he planned for their bene¬ 
fit by wisdom, and accomplished by wealth 
and liiierality. 

Ill 178G, tJiat perpetual source; of ill blood, 
tlie tithe system, met with a determined 
resistance from a t.irgc parly in the south of 
Ireland, who styled themselves WhiU-boys. 
They administered oaths, binding tbepci)i)le 
not to pay more tithe pcracrc than acertain 
Slim they fixed—to permit noproctors—and 
not to allow the clergyman to t.ake his 
tithes in kind. Tliey also proceeded to fix 
tlie rents of land—to raise the wages of 
labour—and to oppose tlie collection of the 
tax called liearth-money. It was impossible 
tliatthelegislatiirc could allow this violation 
of tlie law to pass unnoticed, and In the 
fnllowiiig year an act was passed to prevent 
tumultuous assemblies and illegal combi- . 
nations. 

A very few years passed from this time 
before the French revolution broke out; 


1 when all who were dissatisfied with the go- 
• vernment, and hoped to profit by the con- 
■ vulsloii into whicli the country was likely 
; to be tliruwn, as well as those who sighed 
1 for catholic emancipation, or clamoured for 
I the redress of grievances, hailed the success 
, of revolutioiiat 7 principles in that country 
; as tbc day-spring of liberty In their own; 

. but wlillc they professed to forward a 
; ‘ brotherhood of affection, a communion of 
rights, and a union of power among Irish¬ 
men of every religious persuasion,* tlie 
, leaders of this * association ’ contemplated 
! nothing short of the subversion of tlic mo- 
! nareby in Ireland, and a perfect fratcniisa- 
, tioii with tlie republicans of France, wlioin 
they invited to come to their assistance. 
That such was their Intention was after¬ 
wards fully proved on tlic trials of Napper, 
Tandy, and others ; and it was also evident 
from the formation In Dublin of natloual 
guards, distinguished by a green uniform, 
and by buttons with a liarp under a c.ip of 
liberty Instead of a crown. The 9th of 
December, 1792, was appointed for the 
general muster of these guards; but go- 
verinnont Interfered with their proceedings, 
and tbc muster never took place. 

Dut although the progress of insurrection 
was stayed for a time, the spirit of disaffec¬ 
tion only lay dormant till a more favourable 
opjiortunity sliould offer for displaying Its 
activity. At length, however, an arrange¬ 
ment was made between the ringleaders 
and the French government, that an ar¬ 
mament should be sent in tJio winter of 
1790-97, with whom the Irish insurgents 
would be ready to cooperate. Accordingly 
the invading fleet anchored in Bantry Bay, 
oil the 2-lth of December 179C; but as the 
general and a great part of the troops were 
on board ships lliat had not arrived, tbc 
admiral, after waiting for him a few days, 
returned to Brest; having previously as¬ 
certained, however, that tlie country was 
in a better state of defence, and that the 
population was less dis.affected to tlie Eng- 
lisb government, than toe French directory 
bad reason to suppose. 

In ilayirg”, a proclamation was l.esued, 
declaring the civil power inadequate to 
quell the lusiirrection, and ordering llie 
military to art upon the responsibility of 
their own ofllcers. Many severities were 
consequently practised; and the rnifcd 
perceiving that their only oiiancc 
of success w.as by assuming the appearance 
of being reduced to obedience, they con¬ 
ducted their operations in a more secret 
manner, discontinuing their meetings, and 
putting on tlie scmhiance of loyalty witli 
such con.summateart, that, the government 
being deceived by these appe.arances, ilic 
administration of justice was again, in 
about three months from the date of the 
procl.amation, committed to the civil power. 
The organisation of the United Irishmen, 
however, had been going on all the time in 
a manner the most secret and effectual. 
Secretaries, delegates, comniittccs. and even 
an executive directory, were rcsi>ertlvely 
engaged in fuinisliingsupplies .niul arrang¬ 
ing liie materials iiccosiary for carrying out 
their plans; and in the spring of i797, the i 
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Irish onion was extending far and wide, 
thronghont the island. Not being able to 
propagate their instructions by means of 
the public press, hand-bills were privately 
printed and circulated by their agents. In 
these, abstinence from spirituous liquors 
was strongly recommended—for the two¬ 
fold reason of Impairing the revenue, and 
of guarding against Intoxication, lest the 
secrets of the society should be Incautiously 
divulged to the agents of government. 
Those who thought they knew the character 
of tho lower Irish would not have believed 
that any motive would induce them to follow 
this advice; but It was so generally and 
faithfully obeyed, that drunkenness among 
tho United Irishmen bernmo a conipar- 
atively rare occurrence. The members were 
c.antioiied against purchasing the qultrrents 
of the crown, as the bargains would not be 
valid In case of a change In the govern¬ 
ment; and the taking of bank notes was 
also to be especially avoided. These things 
Indicated an approaching revolution, and 
to effect It they looked with Intense anxiety 
to Prance for military aid. This was readily 
promised then>; and preparations for the 
invasion of Ireland were made at Brest and 
In the Texcl; but lord Dunc.in’s victory olf 
Camperdown rendered the latter abortive, 
while that at Brest met with unexpected 

delays. . _ 

By this time the number of men sworn 
Into tho conspiracy amounted nearly to 
half a mllUon, and plans were formed for 
the slmulUancous rising of this body ; their 
plans were, however, defeated by the vigi¬ 
lance of the ministry, and some of their 
mostlntluentlal leaders arrested. In March 
1789, government Issued a proclamation for 
the Immediate suppression of the dls.afrec- 
tion and disorders In Ireland; while gene¬ 
ral Abercrombie, at the head of the forces, 
inarchcil Into tho most disturbed districts, 
not. however, till the Insurrection had risen 
to a most alarming height. Vigorous mea¬ 
sures were now taken; and general Lake, 
who succeeded Abcrcromblo In the com¬ 
mand of the army, proclaimed martial law, 
and cvcMitually crushed the rebellion In the 
nn'inorablc conflict at Vlncgar-hlll. 

But It is needless to proceed: for the 
Bcenes which followed, and the affairs of 
Ireland generally, are so bound up with 
1 itose of Sogland from this period, that the 


reader will find the material points already 
succinctly given. That wo may not be 
subject to the charge of taking a onc-slded 
view of Irish grievances, we shall quote a 
few remarks on the state of Ireland before 
the Union by an able popular writer, who 
In discussing political questions Is never 
justly charged with any lack of liberal 
sentiments. 

* In truth, this Independence was ap¬ 
parent only. The wretched state of the 
elective franchise in Ireland was totally 
Inoonslstent with anything like real In¬ 
dependence; and 80 venal was the Irish 
parliament, that any minister, how un¬ 
popular 6oevcr,bad no difflcultyln securing 
a majority In that assembly. Hence the 
anticipations In which the more sanguine 
Irish patriots had Indulged were destined 
soon to experience a most mortifying disap¬ 
pointment ; and this, and thchopes inspir^ 
by the French revolution, terminated In the 
rebellion of 1798, which was not suppressed 
without a repetition of the former scenes 
of devastation and bloodshed. 

* The British government at length wls^ 
1y determined to effect a legislative union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, and to 
suppress the separate legislature of the 
latter. This measure, notwithstanding a 
strenuous opposition, was happily carried, 
and took effect from the Ist of January 
1801. And, unless It were resolved or 
wished to put an end to all political con¬ 
nection between the two countries, no¬ 
thing could be more inexpedient and ab¬ 
surd than the existence of a separate Inde¬ 
pendent legislature for Ireland. Terpetual 
jealousies could not have failed to arise 
between It and the legislature of Great 
Britain, which must necessarily in the end 
have led to estrangement, and probably 
separation. A legislative union was the 
only means of obviating these and other 
sources of mischief; Its repeal would make 
Ireland a theatre for all sort? of projects 
and intrigues, and It would he sure to befol- 
lowed, at no distant period, by the dismem¬ 
berment of the empire:— M'Oulloch's Diet.* 

• See also for a masterly examination of the 
rut hi»u»ry. Iho present condition, and future 
prospects of the Irish nation. ‘Skcuhes of Irish 
History and CharaeterJ by Goldwio Smith, M. A., 
RckIqs Professor of Modern UUlory in the Uni- 
T^nltj of 




TIIE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 

ThK Scots appear to liave been descended 
from the Britons of tlie south, or from the 
Caledonians, both of Celtic origin, who be¬ 
ing pressed forward by new colonics fruin 
Gaul, till they came to the western shores 
of Britain, there took shipping and passed 
over to Ireland, about a century before the 
. Christian era. In their new abode. It Is 
! said, they obtained the name otScuj/tg, or 
i Wanderers; from which the modem term 
; Scots Is supposed to be derived. About 
I A. D. 320, they returned to Britain, or at 
least a large colony of them, and settled on 
I the western coasts of Caledonia, whence 
I they had formerly emigrated, and In a few 
' years after wo find them associated with 
tlic Piets In their expeditions against the 
I Roman i>rovInre of South Britain. The 
modern Inhabitants <jf Scotland are dlvldM 
Into Highlanders and Lnwlanders; but the 
general name of both Is Scots. 

In tlje year 81, the Romans, under Agri- 
cola, carried ihclr arms Into the northern 
parts of Britain, which they found possessed 
by the Caledonians, a fierce and warlike 
people; and having repulsed, rather than 
conquered them, they erected a strong wall, 
or line of forts, between the friths of Forth 
and Clyde, which served as the northern 
boundary of their empire. In 121, Adrian,on 
account of the difficulty «if defending such 
a distant frontier, built a second wall much 
more southward, which extended from 
Newcastle to Carlisle. However, the coun¬ 
try between the two walls was alternately 
under the dominion of the Rouians and the 
Caledonians. 

In the reign of Antoninus Pius, the pro- 
prsetor Lollius Urbicus drove the Scots far 
Ui the northward, and repaired the chain 
of forts built by Agricola, which lay be¬ 
tween the Carron on the frith of Forth 
and Dunglass on the Clyde. However, 
after the death of Antoninus, Coinmodus 
having recalled Calpuriilus Agricola, an 
able commander, who kept the Scots in 
awe, a more dangerous war broke out than 
had ever been cxi»cricnced by the Romans 
in that quarter. The Scots having passed 
the wall, put all the Romans they could 
meet with to the sword; but they were 
soon repulsed by Dlplus Marcellus, a ge¬ 
neral of consummate abilities, whom Corn- 
modus sent Into the Island. In a short 
lime the tyrant also recalled this able com¬ 
mander. After his departure the Roman 
discipline suffered a total relaxation; the 
aoldlery ^ew mutinous, and great disorder 
ensued; but these were all happily removed 
by the arrival of Clodlus Albtiius, who pos¬ 
sessed great skill and experience tn mili¬ 
tary affairs. His presence h)r some time 
restrained the Scots, but a civil war break- 


Ing out between him and SeveruB.is' Albinas 
crossed over to tbe continent the 

greatest part of the Roman forcesif* Bri¬ 
tain ; and meeting his antagonist Lyons 
a dreadful battle ensued, In which lAIhlnus 
was utterly defeated. s ‘ 

The withdrawal of the Romani’ troops 
gave encouragement to the Scots taP renew 
their Insurrection, which they di. ^ with 
such success that the emperor bec:s^bie ap¬ 
prehensive of losing the whole Islaiy;^* en 
whlclt he determined to take thtri? Acid 
against them In person. Tlie army Iwf 
lected on this occasion was far morl^ nu¬ 
merous than any the Romans had i ever 
sent Into Britain ; and It Is assertedd 
tn re-conquerIng Scotland he lost non less 
than 50,000 men. On hts return fromi flie 
northern extremity of the Island he b»uflt 
much stronger fortifications to secure 
frontiers than had ever been done beft^^e, 
and which in some places coincided 
Adrian’s wall, but extended farther at e.-'‘ch 
end. But, In the meantime, the Ser'tf. 
provoked by the brutality of the empereWs 
son Caracalla, whom he had left regents In 
his absence, again took arms; on whfch 
Severus put himself at the head of pJs 
legions, with a determination, as he sal<J» 
of extirpating the whole nation. But h^s 
death, which happened soon aHer, put d 
stop to the execution of a threat so dire- ] 
ful; and we And that his son Caracalla 
ratified the peace with the Scots. At this 
period Scotland was governed by Donald 
I., who Is said to have been Its first Chris¬ 
tian king. lie died A. d. 216. From the 
reign of Donald I. to that of Eugene I. In 
357, during wlHch time eleven kings filled 
the throne, no important event occurs for 
which we have authentic historj’; • tliough 
we are told that for the great aid afforded 
by one of the Scottish kings, named Fin- 
cormachus, to the Britons, in their contest 
with the Romans, Westmoreland and Cum¬ 
berland were ceded to Scotland. In the 
reign of Eugene I. we read that the Ro¬ 
man and rictish forces were united against 
tlie Scots. The Plcis were commanded by 
their king, named Hargust; and the Ro¬ 
mans by Maximus, who murdered Valcn- 
tinlan III., and afterwards assumed the 

• It most be edmittod that no little ancertainty 
hang* over the history of Scotland generally for 
the first nine or ten centurie* of the Christian era. 

An examination of the rca«oni for which each 
particular ereni should be accepted or rejected 
would need greater space than the present sketch 
cau admit. But the application of the test (rix. 
the existence or absence of contemporary historians) 
which has been already applied to the csrlv history 
of Greece and Rome will enable the reader in 
many cases to come to a definite ooDclusi< n with 
regard to many alleged facts In the early history 
of Scotland. 
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e county of Gallowny; but Maxi- with the counties of Argyle.Knapdale, Kyle, 
obliged to return southward on Kintyre. Lochaber, and a part of BreadaV 
* an Insurrection, the Piets were bane: while tbe Piets i> 08 sessed tbe rest of 
.rn defeated by the Scots. In tbe Scotland, and a consldorable part of North- 


following^'year, Imwever, Maximus again uniberlaucL The Scots, however, appear to 
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against the Scots, and not only have been superior In military skill; for 
:oniplete victory over them, but Alpln, tlie successor of Dongal, having 
. witli the greater part of his no- engaged the Plcllsh army near Forfar, do- 


bles, among the slain. So well, in- feated them and killed their king, though 

deed, dld^ iho conquerors Improve their vie- not without suffering great loss hlmsell 
tory, tl'f/it their antagonists were at last The Piets then chose Brudus, the son of 
totally dr riven out of tbe country. Some of their former king, to succeed him,but soon 
them tor ok refuge In the /Bbudm islands, after deposed and put him to death. His 
and somi'? In Scandinavia, but most of them brother Kenneth shared the same late, 
flea to Irrcland, whence they made frequent Brudus,who next ascended the throne,was 
doscontp) upon Scotland. I a brave and spirited prince: he first offered 

The li^Mcts were at first greatly pleased terms of peace to the Sc»>t8, which, bow- 
with thPe victory they had gained over their ever, Alpln rejected, and Insisted on a 
warllk* . antagonists: but being commanded total surrender of his crown. After vainly 
to adcJPpt the laws of the Komans, and to 1 endeavouring to obtain the assistance of 

II chooscp no king who wasnot sent from Rome, I Edwin, king of Northumberland, Bmdns 
they ifegan to reitont of their having con- marched resolutely against his enemies: 
tribured to the expulsion of tbe Scots; and and the two armies came to an engagement 
in thio year -121, when Autulphus, king of near Dundee. The superior skill of the 
the (5/oths. sent overa body of exiled Scots to Scots in military affairs was about to have 
BrltT,in, under Fergus, a descendant of tbe decided the victory in their favour, when 
kinJ's of Scotland, the Piets Immediately Brudus Is said to have had recourse to the 
joliScd them against the common enemy. following stratagem to preserve his army ' 
U) was at tills period that the Romans from destruction. He caused all the atten- 
Nver(e obliged, by tbe inundation of northern j dants, female as well as male, to assemble 
barll»arlanB wl>o poured in upon them, to and show themselves at a distance, as a 
rcctuii their legions and abandon their powerful reinforcement coming to the 
cor-Uussts In Britain. The native Britons, Piets. This caused such a panic In the Swt- 
thclreforc. long accustoined to the I tish ranks,thatall th© euortaof tncirlctiQcr 
doiiiiuion of these mighty conquerors, and j could not recover them; and they were 
no/p so Incorporated with them, severely accordingly defeated with great slaughter, 
fcl't the perils of their situation when left Alpln himself was token prisoner, and soon 
in' defend themselves: hence originated after behead^. 

tfmt supplicating letter to Rome, entitled Kenneth II., the son of Alpln, ^c^cd 
•the gro.ons of the Britons.’ Tliis. however, 1 bis father, and proved himself a brave and 
not being attended with success, tbe Britons enterprising prince. Resolved & 

e:iJled in the Saxons to thcirald. By these severe revenge for his father’s d^th, he 
new allies the Scots were defeated in a made the most vigorous 

ure.ot tiatilc, ami thoir king Dongard, war; and so well did he succ^, that,after 
succU^.^r to Eugene, drowned in the Hum- many desperate conflicts, lie became master 
K A D 4:>T, ^^i.lch put a stop for some of all Scotland; so that he ‘s j^tly con* 
time to these excursions. Hitherto we have sidered the true founder of the Scottish 
«cen the .Scots veiy formidable enemies of monarchy. He Is also said to ha\e been 
the southern Britons; but when the Saxons very successful against the faxons, but of 
usurped the kingdom, and subjected those his exploits with those hardy 
whom they came to aid. the Scots joined In warriors we have no 

a strict alliance with the latter; nor docs depended on. Having reigned sixteen yews 
H appear that the league thus formed was in peace after his ^“hj’igation of Picts, 
nf»i.riv-,r.u broken and composed a code of laws for the better 

Three cctifurics'now pass without any- regulation of his people, be 
th ni occurring calculated to Interost the Teviot in Perthshire. tii^ tl^e 

reader or to throw light on the Scottish seat of the Scots government had bwn In 


ciiteroa niin 
with Chariee 


with Char es tiie .rea , m g i ^ ^ - his hr. thor Konneth,the PIctswho had fled 

VI. the throne of England. peiJInqucred. This ended in a great victory 

The next remarkable „„ theilaitof the confederates, who became 

of Scotland is the war with the Piets. Don- ^ south of the 

sea;- ana it was made a 
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rajilial offence tor any Scotclinian to set his f gory then assumed the guardianship of the 
foot on BnglJsh ground. Tliey were to young prince ho came to assist, appointed 
erect no forts near the English boundaries, a regency, and obliged them to swear that 
to pay an annual tribute of a thousand they would never admit into the country 
pounds, and to give up slity of the sons of either a Dane or an KncMshman withouthls 
their chief nobility as hostages. After the consent. Having placed garrisons in the 
conclusion of this treaty, so humiliating to strongest fortresses, lie returned to Scot- 
the Scots, the Piets, finding that their land, where he died In the year 692. 

Interest liad been entirely neglected, ded Donald III., the son of Constantine, suc- 
to Norway, while those who remained in cecdod Gregorj*; but his reign was short: 
England mot with a brutal death from for having man-hod against a body of ma- 
thelr late allies. Donald, having been de- rauders w-ho had invaded and ravaged the 
throned and Imprisoned, put an end to bis counties of Slurmy and Iloss, and subdued 
own life; he was succeeded by his nephew tliein, he soon after died, a.d. 903. He was 
Constantine, the son of Kenneth JPAIpin, succeeded by Constantine III., the son of 
in whose reign Scotland was first invaded Eth, the most remarkable event iu whose 
oy the Danes, who proved such formidable rclen was that he entered into alliance 
enemies to the English. This invasion l.s with the Danes against the English. This, 
said to have been occasioned by a body of however, lasted hut two years. As soon as 
exiled Plots who fled to Denmark, whore Constantine had concluded the treaty with 
they prevailed upon the king of that coun- the Danes, he appointed the presumptive 
try to send his two brothers to recover heir to the Scnttlsli crown, Jlalcolm, prince 
the Pictlsh dominions from Constantine, of the southern counties, on condition of 
Tliosc princes landed on the coast of Fife; his defending them against the attacks of 
and though one of the armies was defeated the English. He had soon an oi’portunity 
by Constantine near the water of Levan, of displaying his valour; hut, neglecting 
the king was himself defeated by the otlier, the necessary caution, his army was signally 
taken prisoner, ajhl beheaded at a place defeated, and he himself severely wounded, 
called the Der*J‘s Cave, a.d. 874. This InconsoQuenceof thisdisastcr.Constai.titie 
unfortunate action cost the Scots 10,000 was obliged to do homaffc to the English 
men ; but the Danes purchased theirvlciory monarcli, Edward the elder, for the pos* 
dearly, as they were obliged immediately sessions he had to the southward of the 
afterwards to abandon their conquests aud Scottish boundary. 

retire to their own country. Early in the reign of Atlielstan, the son 

Constantine was succeeded by his brother of Edward, the northern Danes were en* 
Eth, surnamed the Swiftfooted, from his couraged, by some conspiracies formed 
agility. He was succeeded by Gregory, the against that monarch, to throw off the 
son of Dougal, contemporary with Alfred, yoke ; and their success was such that 
of England, and both princes deservedly Athclstan thought proper to enter Into a 
acquired the name of Gre.at. The Danes at treaty with SUhric, the Danish chief, and 
their departure had left the Plots In pos- to give him his daughter In marriage, 
session of Fife. Against them Gregory Siihrlc, however, did not long survive the 
Immediately marched, and quickly drove nuptials; and his son Guthred, endeavour- 
ihem luto the north of England, where Ing to throw off the English yoke, was 
their confederates were already masters of defeate«l and obliged to fly Into Scotlaud. 
Northumberland and York. In their way This event caused a series of hostilities 
thither they threw a garrison into the town between the Scots and Eiigiisb, which in 
of Berwick: but this was presently reduced the year 938 ended iu a general engagement 
by Gregory, who put all the Danes to death, At this time the Scots, Irish, Cumbrians, 
but spared the lives of the Piets. He after- and Danes were leagued against the Enclisij, 
wards marched against the Cumbrians, The Scots were commanded by their king 
whoin l>e easily overcame, and obliged to Constantine; the Irish by AulaMhebrothcr 
yield up all the lands they had formerly of Guthred, the Danlsli prince; the Cum- 
possessed belonging to the Scots, at the brians by their own sovereign, and the 
same tinje that he agreed to protect them Danes by Froda. The generals of Athclstan 


in^e, and iuvaded Annandale; but was slaughter: the consequence of which was. i 
defeated and killed by Gregory near Locli- Uiat the Scots were deprived of all their 
inaben. After this he entirely reduced the possessions to the southward of the Forth 
counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland, and Constantine, quite dispirited with his 

^ded to him by misfortune, resigned the cro^vn to Malcolm 
Allred the ^eat, whose affairs were at that and retired to the monastery of the Culdees 
I>erlod anj thing but prosperous. at St. Andrew's, where he died in 943 

Gregor)- next en^ged in a war with the Tiie reigns of Malcolm, ludulfus. buffus 

an Irish prince, and Cullen present nothing worthy of com- 
The first meat; but a remarkable revolution took 
1 ^ ^ lauding In Irel.aiid place In the reign of Kenneth III., who 
proved fatal to Brian, one of these chief- succeeded Cullen, a.d. 970. This nrince 

reduced Dundalk and commenced his reign by relieving the lower 
Dublin he was classes from the exactions and oppressions 
f’ named Oimeil, who of the nobility which had become intol^ 
shared the fate of his friend Brian. Grc-' ruble. Without stating his rea-sons, he 
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ordered tbe baroDS to appear before him at 
Lanark, where ho had provided an armed 
host to takcsuch of them Into custody ashe 
knew to be notorious ofEeudcis, and on the 
charges being substantiated, they were com* 
PCUed to make restitution, or were punished 
in proportion to the magnitude of their 
offences. In this reign the Danes, who had 
previously-been making atiema *.s to Invade 
England, landed at Montrose, and laid 
waste tho country around. Kenneth, find* 
Ing that they were making rapid progress 
In his kingdom, and wore then besieging 
Perth, resolved to give them battle. Ho 
Is said to have offered t'Cn pounds In silver, 
or the value of It In land, for the head of 
every Dane which should be brought to 
him; and an Immunity from all taxes to 
tho soMlors wl>o served In his army, pro¬ 
vided they should be victorious; but, not¬ 
withstanding the utmost eflorts of the 
Scots, their enemies fought so desperately, 
tliat Kenneth’s army must have been to¬ 
tally defeated, had not the fugitives been 
stopped by a yeoman of the name of Hay, 
and his retalwcrs, who were only annt^ with 
rustic weapons. The fight was now renewed 
with such violence on thepart of the Scots, 
Uiatthc Danes were utterly defeated; and 
after tho battle tbe king rewarded Hay I 
with the barony of Errol, In the carse of 
Gowrle, ennobled his family, and gave them 
an armorial bearing alluding to tbe rustic 
weapons with which they had achieved this 
Illustrious exploit. Kenneth, at length. 
In 994, met his death by murder, at tho 
Instigation of a ladynamcd Fenclla,whose 
son bo had caused to be put to death. The 
throne wnsthen seized by a usurper, named 
Constanblnc; who, being killed In battle 
after a roign of a year and a half, was 
surreeded by Grime, the grandson of king 
Diiffiis; and he again was defeated and 
killed by Malcolm, the son of Kenneth, the 
lawful heir of the Scottish throne. 

Malcolm formed a strict alliance with 
tlic king of England, and proved so suc¬ 
cessful against the Danes In lliat country, 
thatSweyii, their king, resolved to direct 
his whole force against him bynn Invasion 
of Scotland. In conjunction with Duncan, 
prince of Cumberland, who on this occa¬ 
sion entered into an alliance with Sweyn, 
MjiIcoIui sustained a terrible defeat, ami 
wasliiiiiself flcspcratoly wounded. So elated 
were the Danes by this victory, that they 
pent for theirclilUlrcn, lotondlng 
to make Scotland tls-lr future home. Towns 
and fortresses fell Into tbolr h.ands, .and 
the Sctits were eva'rywhcre treated as a con¬ 
quered people: but they afterwards met 
witli a severe check, which they endea¬ 
voured to remedy by sending f«>r reinforce- 
iiieiits both from England and Norw.ay. 
Their lleets soon aiipeared off the coast, 
and they effected a landing ai Uedhoad, In 
the comity of Angus. The castle of Breeliln 
was first besieged; but meeting with a stout 
' resistance there, they laid the town and 
! church in ashes. Malcolm, In the niean- 
llinesWaBftt hand witlj his army, nnd eti- 
camped at a place called Barr, In the neigh 
b«'urhood of which both parties prepared 
1 to decide the fate of Scotland. 


Tlie action was fierce and bloody, but 
was eventually crowned wUhcompIete suc¬ 
cess to tbe Scots. Sweyn was not, how¬ 
ever, so discouraged but that he sent his 
son Canute, afterwards king of England, 
and one of the greatest warriors of that 
age. Into Scotland, with an army more 
powerful than any that had yet appeared 
and though the Danes were, upon thi 
whole, successful In the great battle which 
followed, they were so much reduced that 
they willingly concluded a peace on the 
following terms; viz. that the Danes should 
Immediately leave Scotland: that as long 
as Malcolm and Sweyn lived, neither of 
them should wage war with the other, or 
help each other's enemies; and that the 
field In which the battle was foughtshould 
l>c set apart and consecrated for the burial 
of the dead. But glorious as the warlike 
exploits of Malcolm had been, he Is said to 
have stained the latter part of his reign 
with avarice and oppression; and at the 
age of eighty, after having reigned thirty 
years, he fell by the hand of an assassin. 
Duncan I., a grandson of M.aIcolm, sue 
cceded him in 1034; ho had also another 
grandson, the celebrated Macbeth, who in 
the early part of Duncan’s reign signalised 
himself In quelling a formidable insurrec¬ 
tion, but who subsequently, after having 
done much in expelling the Danish ma¬ 
rauders, murdered the king, and usurped 
bis throne, to tho exclusion of Malcolm, 
the rightful son and heir of Duncan. 

For some time Macbeth governed with 
moderation, but his tyrannical nature was 
afterwards shown In almost every act. He 
caused Banquo, the most powerful thane 
In Scotland, to be treacherously murdered, 
and Intended that his son Fleance should 
share the same fate, had he not made his 
csc-apc to Wales. Next to Banquo the most 
powerful of his subjects was Macduff, tbe 
thane of Fife; for wlilch reason Macbeth 
plotted his destruction; but on Macduff 
seeking refuge In England, tJic tyrant cru¬ 
elly put to death his wife and infant chil¬ 
dren, ajid sequestered his estate. The In¬ 
jured Macdofl vowed revenge, and encou¬ 
raged Malcolm to attempt to dethrone tbe 
traitorous usurper. With tlteir united forces 
they gave Slacbeth b.attle; and being de¬ 
feated, ho retreated to the most Inacces¬ 
sible places in the Highlands, where for 
two years he contimied to defend lilinself 
against all who dared to oppose him. lu 
the meantime, however, Malcolm was ac¬ 
knowledged king of Scntlnnd, and Macbeth 
perished In a conrtict with Macduff. 

A.D. 1057.—Malcolm III. being now es¬ 
tablished on the throne, commenced his 
reign by rewarding Macduff for his great 
services, and conferred upon his family 
some distlugnlshed honours. The conquest 
of England by William of Normandy In¬ 
volved Malcolm, who espoused the cause 
of the Saxons, in many fierce wars. Edgar 
Atheling, titc heir of the Saxon line, and 
many of the Saxon nobles, found an ^y- 
luni In Scotland. Malcolm married Mm- 
caret, the sister of tbe fugitive prince, who 
Is said to have Introdnoed a degree of je- 
fluement into her court remarkable r^r 







that lime, and to ha recontributed to soften 
the rude manners of the people. Slalcnlm 
twice Invaded England with success; but 
William, having collected a great army, In 
his turn Invaded Scotland, and conii>elled 
Malcolm to do homage for tlic lands which 
lie held within what was accounted the 
English terrltorj'. This was, as the render 
has been elsewhere Informed, an ancient 
feudal practice, common at the period ; 
thtjugh In later times It has been asserted 
that the Scottish tnonarchs held their whole 
kingdom on this temire. 

On the death of William the Conqueror, 
Malcolm again espoused the cause of 
Edgar Athollng, who had been Induced to 
seek his assistance a second time, when 
William II., surnamed Ilufus, ascended tlie 
English throne. After several negotiations 
between Malcolm, Ruftis, and Edgar, It was 
agreed that the king of England should re¬ 
store to Malcolm all his southern posses¬ 
sions, for which he should pay the same 
homage he had beeti accustomed to do to 
the Conqueror; that ho slnmij restore to 
Malcolm twelve dlsimted manors, and give 
him likewise thirteen marks of gold yearly, 
besides restoring Edgar to all his English 
estates. William, however, afterwards ri'- 
fused n) fulfil his engagements, and applied 
himself to the fortification of his northern 
boundarle.s, especially Carlisle, which had 
heon destroyed by the Danes 2i)0 years be¬ 
fore. This place lying within the feudal 
dominions of Malcolm, ho complained of 
William's proceedings, as a breach of the 
late treaty. Another war was the natural 
consequence; and the Scottish king, with 
Ills eldest son, was killed In attempting to 
take the castle of Alnwick, a.d. ino.3. 

Though Malcolm left male heirs, yet bis 
•dirone was usurped, first by his brother 
Donald Banc, and afterwards by Duncan, 
liU natural son. By the Interposition of 
the king of England, howevi'r, Edcar, law¬ 
ful son of Malcoli!!, was placed iij)on the 
Scottish throne. After a reign distin¬ 
guished hy no remarkable event, Edgar 
died In 1107 ; and Avas succeeded by his 
brother Alexander, surnamed the F'iercc 
from the Impetuosity of his temper. But 
though Impetuous, he was severely just 
and rendered himself chiefly remarkable l»y 
the attention he paid to the administration 
of justice and tlic rtMiross of wronur. A con- 
splracy formed again.st the life of this good 
king was dissipated by the vigour of Ills 
measures; and after assisting Henry I. of 
England In a war with the Welsh, he died 
In 1124. Having left no Issue. Alexander 
was succeeded by David, his voungcr bro¬ 
ther, commonly c.alled St. David, on ac¬ 
count of his great piety and excessive libe¬ 
rality to the church and clergy. David in¬ 
terested himself in the affairs of England 
espousing the cause of Maud against Ste- 
phem In sevend engagements he was sue- 
cessiulj but was In others defeated ; and 
found liimself unable elTectivelvto support 
the cause he had undertaken. He died In 
iio3, and was succeeded by Malcolm iv 
a prmce of a weak body and no less feeble 

ITi-crown to 
Qis brother WiiiiHm. 


In tlio beginning of his reign, William 
recovered from Henry of England the earl¬ 
dom of Northinnberland, w’lilch had been 
relinquished by Malcolm ; but afterwards 
loading an army Into England, and con¬ 
ducting liim.«elf Willi too little caution, he 
was made prl.«oner by surprise, and do 
tallied in captivity, till, In order to regain 
his liberty, lie consented to declare himself 
a va.ssal of England, and to do homage for 
his whole kingdom. Itichard CoeurdoLloii 
however, who succeeded Henry, remitted 
the oppre.«slve terms, and declared Scot¬ 
land to be an Independent kingdom : a mea¬ 
sure to which be was iinluced, partly by 
tlie Injustice of the claim Itself, and (lartly 
by his wish of rendering the Scots his 
friemls, during an expedition which bo w.ns 
about to undertake Into Palestine. William 
showed his gratitude for the restoration of 
his Independence, by contlnulnga faithful 
ally of the English till Ills death In 1214. 

William was succeeded by his son Alex¬ 
ander II.. a youth of sixteen. He took the 
shle of the English barons in tlielr conten¬ 
tions Avitli John, their feeble and Imprudent 
nionarcb. He was a wl.«e and good jiriin’o, 
and maintained with steadiness and spirit 
the Indeiiendeney of his crown abroad, and 
the authority of his governmmu at home. 
At his death, In 1210, he was succeeded by 
his son Alexander, a child of eight years of 
age, Avho was ininiodiately croAvned at Scone 
ns Alexander III. Having been betrothed, 
Avheii an Infant, to the princess Margaret 
of England, their nuptials Avere celebrated 
at York lii 1251, ntul be did homage to 
Henry for Ills English possessions. The 
latter mon.arch dpinanded homage for flic 
kingdom of Scotland, but the young iirince 
replh'd Avitb spirit, that lie came to York 
to marry the princess of England, not to 
tre.n of state affairs, and that lie avouUI not 
take so important a steji Avithout the con¬ 
currence of the national council. One of 
the principal events of Alexanders reign 
was the battle of I,args. H.aco, king .■>f 
NorAvay, having collected a fleet of one 
lnnidred and sixty ships, sailed toAA-ards 
Scotland Avith a numerous army, a.d. I2fi3, 
with a view to recover such of the Western 
Isles ns lia<l fonnerly Iiclongod to his croAvn, 
but Avhich bad been Avresteil from it liv the 
Scots. He made himself master of Arran 
and Bute, and afterAA-ard.s landed on the 
coast of Ayrshire. Alexaiulerattacked him 
at Larg.s; Avliere, after a fierce contest, vic¬ 
tory at last decLared for (he Scots, and the 
greater i>art of the Invading army fell either 
in the action or the pursuit. Haco reaclieil 
tlie Orkneys, but soon aftenvards died, as 
Is said, of a broken heart; and aahs suc¬ 
ceeded by Magnu«. who. discouniged by 
the disaster Avhich liad befallen his father 
yielded all hlsrights to the We.steni I>l.in<ls 
and the Isle of Man to the crown of Scot¬ 
land. for the sum of 4.000 marks, to be paid 
in four years, and a quit rent of one hun¬ 
dred marks ye.arly; A.n. 120ii. The Norwt^- 
gians still retained the Orkney and Shot- 
Innd I'orioit, AloxatuleT 

Avas employed fi»r several ye.irs in maliit.'dn- 
ing theindo)ieni|i‘ii. e.)f ib<* Scottish cluifch 
against tlie preiciisi>ms of the pope, and 
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In restraining; the encroachment s of the 
clergy. His reign was a long nnU prosper¬ 
ous one; and his death was, in conse¬ 
quences, a serious calamity to Scotland. 
While riding In the dusk of the OTening 
along the sea-coast of Fife, his horse start¬ 
ed, and he was thrown over the rock and 
killed on the spot. 

A.D. 128C.—Alexander’s children had all 
died before him. His daughter Margaret 
had married Eric, king of Nonvay, and 
died, leaving Issue one daughter, Margaret, 
usually called tho Malden of Norway, the 
now undoubted heiress of tho crown of 
Scotland, and recognised as such by the 
states of the kingdom about three weeks 
after Alexander’s death. The same conven¬ 
tion appointed a regency of six noblemen 
during the absence of tho young queen. 
These regents for some time acted with 
wisdom and unanimity; but two of them 
dying, dissensions arose among the remain¬ 
ing four; and Eric, king of Norway, appre¬ 
hensive for the interests of his daughter, 
applied to Edward, king of England, for 
his assistance and protection. Edward liad 
already formed a scheme for iinitlng the 
two kingdoms by the marriage of his eldest 
son, Edward, with tho queen of Scots. A 
treaty was entered into for this purpose; 
but the Malden of Nonvay unfortunately 
died at Orkney, on her p.assage to Scotland ; 
and the nation was struck with grief and 
ct)nstcrnation In beholding the extinction 
of a race of sovereigns who had distinguish¬ 
ed themselves for their bravery and wisdom, 
and in anticipating the miseries of a con¬ 
tested succession, 

Tho line of Alexander's descendants being 
thus extinguished, the riglit of succession 
devolved on tlie descendants of Havid, e.arl 
of Huntingdon, third son of David I. Among 
tliesc, Itobert Bruce and John Baliol ai>- 
peared as competitors for the crown. Bruce 
was the son of Isabel, earl David's second 
duiighter: Baliol, the grandson of Margaret 
tlic eldest daugliter. Altlinugli the right 
was iiiconte3lil»le in Baliol, ilie prejudices 
Of tiie people favoured Bruce: each was 
8U|)i)orted by a powerful faction ; and arms 
alone, it was feared, must decide the dis¬ 
pute. In order to avoid tlie tiireatened 
miseries of civil war, Edward I., king of 
Englaml, was chosen umpire, and botlj 
parties agreed to acquiesce in liis decree. 
This measure liad nearly provetl fatal to the 
independence of Scotland. Edward was art¬ 
ful, bnive, and enterprising. The anarchy 
wliich prevailed in Scotland invited him 
first to seize, and tlien to subject the king¬ 
dom. Under tlie authority oC an umpire, 
he summoned all the Scottish barons to 
Norlimn; and having gained some, and 
intimidated others, tie prevailed on all who 
were present, not excepting Bruce and 
Balio], the competitors, to acknowledge 
Scotland to be a lief of the crown of England, 
and to swear fealty to him as their sovereign 
lord. Edward now demanded possession »>f 
ttio kliigdum, that lie might be able to 
deliver It to him whose right should be 
found preferable; and such was the pusil¬ 
lanimity of the nobles, and tlie Impatience 
of the competitors, that both a3scutc<l to 


his demand; and Gilbertd'UmpfrerUle, earl 
of Angus, was the only man who refused 
to surrender the castles in his custody to 
the enemy of his country. Edward, And- 
ing Rallol had the best right, and was the 
least formidable of the two competitors 
gave judgement in his favour; and Baliol 
once more confessed himself the vassal of 
England. 

Edward now conclnded that his domi¬ 
nion was fully established In Scotland, and 
began to assume the character of master: 
his new vassals, however, bore the yoke 
with impatience. Provoked by his haugh¬ 
tiness, the humble splrltof Baliol began to 
mutiny. But Edward, who had no farther 
use for such a pageant king, forced him 
to resign the crowm; and attempted to 
seize it, as having fallen to himself by the 
rebellion of his vassal. 

Sir ■William Wallace, a hern and patriot, 
now first made his appearance, and almost 
singly ventured to take arms in defence of 
thoklngdoin ; but liis courage, although for 
a lime it revived the spirit of his countt}-- 
men, could not save them from the power 
of the English king. He had lived a free 
man, and a free man he resolved to die; 
but the season of resistance was passed. 
He at length fell into Edward's hands, was 
arraigned at Westminster as a trnltor,and 
an ignominious death was the reward of 
his unexampled bravery. Robert Bruce, 
the grandson of the competitor of Baliol, 
ilicn came forward, to assert his own 
rlglits, and to vindicate the honour of his 
country. The nobles crowded to his stan¬ 
dard, and many battles were fought with 
the English. The Scots, though often van- 
finished, were not subdued: tlic prudent 
conduct of Bruce, aided by tho national 
entljusiasm, baffled the repeated efforts of 
Edward; and although tlie war continued, 
with little intermission, upwards of seventy 
years, Bruce and his posterity kept posses¬ 
sion of Scotland. 

A.D. 1330.—Robert Bruce began to reign 
In 1300, and no prince was ever more in¬ 
debted to Ills nobles.Tlieir valour conquered 
the kingdom, and placed him on the throne; 
and 1)0 bestowed upon them, in return, the 
lands of the vanquished. Robert died in 
1320, and was succeeded by his son David. 
He had been an c.xile in France, and after- 
w.irds a prisoner in England; and being 
involved in continual war with Edward 
III. of England, h.id not time to attend to 
the interna) police of the kingdom. He died 
witliout children in 1371, and was succeeded 
by Robert Stuart. 

CHAPTER TI. 

Tlie House of STUART. 

A.D. 1371-—Thb reign of Robert IT. fthe 
first of the House of Stuart) Is rei>Iete 
with accounts of skirmishes and inroads, 
but of very little consequence In an histo¬ 
rical point of view. He died in 1390, and 
was succeeded by Robert III., who was a 
man of weak mind and sickly constitution, 
and very unfit to check the growing power 
of the martial barons. Robert died in 1406 ; 
ami an inieiTognum of eighteen years took 
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place, owing to Jfimes, his successor, being 

ft nrlsoncr In England. • *, j 

A D. 1424.-Thc English had unjustly de¬ 
tain^ the heir of the Scottish throne, but 
they certainly made some amends for their 
iniustice hy the care they took In his edu¬ 
cation. During his long residence In Eng¬ 
land ho had an opjiortunlty of observing 
the feudal svstem lu ainorc advanced state 
and refined from many of the Imperfections 
which still adhered to It In his own king¬ 
dom He saw there nobles great, but not 
Independent; a king powerful, tbougli far 
from absolute: he saw a regular adinint- 
<stratlon of government; wise laws enact¬ 
ed’ and a nation flourishing and happy, 
because all ranks were accustomed to obey 
them Full of these ideas, he returned to 
Ills native country, which presented to him 
a verv different scene. The royal autlio- 
ritr nevergreat, was now contemptlhlc.by 
having been so long delegated to regents. 
The ancient patrimony and revenues of the 
crown were almost totally alienated. The 
license of many years had rendered the no¬ 
bles independent. Universal an.archy pre¬ 
vailed ; the weak were exposed to the op¬ 
pression of the strong; tlie b.arbarous chief¬ 
tains ruled at pleasure, and neither feared 
the king, nor felt for the people. 

James was too wise to employ open force 
to correct such rooted evils ; neither the 
men. nor the times, would have home it. 
He applied the gentler remedy of laws and 
statutes, tending visibly to reestablish or¬ 
der. tranquillity, and justice In the king¬ 
dom. But at the same time that he en¬ 
deavoured to secure these blessings to the 
people, ho discovered hla intention to re¬ 
cover those possessions of which the crown 
had been unjustly deprived ; and for that 
purpose obtained an act, hy which he was 
empowered to summon sucli persons as had 
obtained crown lands during the three last 
reigns to produce the rights hy which they 
held them. As this statute threatened the 
property of the nobles, another, which pass¬ 
ed in a subsequent parliament, aimed a 
dreadful blow at their power. By it the 
leagues and combinations which rendered 
the nobles so formidable to the crown were 
declared unlawful. James now took bolder 
and more decisive steps. Durlngthesitting 
of parliament, he seized his cousin Murdo, 
duke of Albany, and his sons ; the earls of 
Douglas, Lenox, Angus, March, and above 
twentv others of the first rank, who appear¬ 
ed restless under the new statutes. To all 
of them, however, he was soon after re¬ 
conciled, except Albany .and bis sous, and 
Lenoi. These were tried by tbelr peers, 
and condemned. Their execution struck 
the whole order with terror; and the for¬ 
feiture of their estates added considerably 
to the possessions of the crown. He seized 
likewise the earldoms of Buchan and Strath- 
em upon different pretexts; and that of Mar 
fell to him by inheritance. The patience 
and Inactivity of the nobles, while the king 
was proceeding so rapidly in aggrandising 
the crown, are amazing. Theonly obstruc¬ 
tion he met with was from a slight Insurrec¬ 
tion, headed by the duke of Alb.iny’s young- 
oat son, and which was soon suppressed. 


Encouraged by the facility with which 
he had hitherto advanced, James ventured 
upon a measure that Irritated the whole 
body of the nobility. The father of George 
Dunbar, earl of March, had taken arms 
against Robert III. the king's father; but 
tliat crime bad been pardoned,and his lands 
restored, by Robert, duke of Albany, during 
the confinement of James In England. Un¬ 
der the pretext that the regent had exceed¬ 
ed his power, and that it was the preroga¬ 
tive of the king alone to pardon trea-son, 
James declared the pardon to he void. M.any 
of the nobles and great men held lands bj 
no other right than what they derived from 
grant of the two dukes of Albany. Although 
Dunbar was at present the only sufferer, it 
caused great alarm, as the precedent might 
be extended. Terror and discontent spread 
far and wide upon tliis discovery of the 
king's intentions; the common danger call¬ 
ed on the whole order to unite, ami to 
make one hold st.and, before they wore 
stripped successively of their possessions. 
A conspiracy was formed against the king's 
life by tliose who h.ad been the chief siif- 
R’rcrs under the new laws, and the first in¬ 
telligence of It was brought to him whils 
he lay In his camp before Roxburgh castle 
He Instantly dismissed Ills nobles and theii 
vassals, in whom he could place no con 
fldence, and retired to a monastery neat 
Perth, were he was soon afterwards mur 
dered in a most cruel m.anner, in 1437. 

James was a prince of great abilities, 
and In general conducted his operations 
with prudence: he was beloved by the peo¬ 
ple, and hated by the nobles. Ilis maxims 
and manners were too refined for tho ago 
and country In wlilch he lived. He was 
succeeded by his son, J.anies II., an Infant. 

A.D. 1437.—Crichton, who had been tho 
minister of James I., still held the reins 
of government. He did not relinquish the 
design of the late king for humbling the 
nobility, hut eride.avoured to inspire his 
pupil with the same sentiments. But whai 
James had attempted to effect slowly, and 
bv legal means, his son and Crichton pur¬ 
sued with the impetuosity natural to Scois- 
iiien. William, the sixili earl of Douglas, 
was the first victim to their barbarous po¬ 
licy. He was decoyed to an interview In 
the castle of Edinburgh, and there mur¬ 
dered with his brother. Crichton, how¬ 
ever, gained little by this act of treachery, 
which rendered him universally odious. 
William, the eighth earl of Douglas, was 
no less powerful, and no less fonnid.able to 
the crown, than Ins predecessor; he had 
united against his sovereign almost one 
half of his kingdom, when bis credulity led 
him Into the same snare which had been 
fatal to the former earl. Relying on the 
king's promises, who had now attained to 
the years of manhood, and having obtained 
a safe conduct under the great seal, be 
ventured to meet him in Stirling castle. 
James urged him to dissolve that dangerous 
confederacy Into which he h.ad entered; 
the earl obstinately refused. ‘If you will 
not,’ said the enraged motiarch, drawing 
his dagger, ‘this shall;* and stabbed him 
to the heart. This fllied the nation with 
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astonishment. The earl's vassals ran to 
arms, marched to Stlrllngr, burnt the to\sm. 
aj«d threatened to besiege tlie castle. An 
accommodation, however, ensued ; on what 
terms Is not known; but the king's jea¬ 
lousy, and the new carl’s power and resent¬ 
ment, prevented it from being of long con- 
tliiuanco. Doth took the fleld at tlie head 
of tlielr armies, and met near Abcrcorn. 
That of the earl, composed chieHy of bor¬ 
derers, was far superior to the king's both 
lU number and in valour; and a single bat¬ 
tle must. In all prol)nbi!itf, have decided 
whether the house of Stuart or of Douglas 
w.as iienccforth to possess the throne of 
Scotland. But as his troops were impa¬ 
tiently expecting the signal to engage, the 
earl ordered them to retire to their camp. 
Ills principal oIHccrs.nnw convinced of his 
want of genius and courage, deserted him ; 
and lie was soon after driven out of the 
kingdom,and obliged to depend for his sub¬ 
sistence oil the friendship of the king of 
England. 

The ruin of this great family, which had 
so long rivalled and overawed the crown, 
secured tiie king ft)r some time from oppo¬ 
sition, and the rny.al authority remained un- 
contr«»lIed, and almost absolute. James did 
not sufTor tills favouralile Interval to pass 
unimproved j iic procured the consent of 
parliament to laws more atlvantageous to 
the prerogative, and more subversive of tlm 
privileges of the aristocracy, tlian were ever 
obtained liy any former or suliscciuent mo¬ 
narch of Scotland. 

During tlie remainder of his reign, this 
prince pursued the jdan wlijcli lie had i»e- 
gun W'ith tlie utmost vigour; and liad not a 
suiklen death, occasioned l>y the splinter of 
a cannon which burst near him at tlie siege 
of Roxburgh, prevented his progress, he 
wanted neither genius nor courage to per¬ 
fect it; and .Scotl.and miglit, in all probabi¬ 
lity, have boon the ilrst kingdom in Eunipc 
wlilch would have seen the subversion of 
die femial system. 

A.t). l ino.—James III. succeeded his fa¬ 
ther ill I too,'Hid discovered no loss eager¬ 
ness than his fatiier, or grandfather, to 
Iniiiible the nobility: but, far inferior to 
fitlier of tlicin in Hblliliesand addrc.«5, lie 
adopted a plan extremely impolitic; and his 
reign was dlsa.-troii.s, as wellas ills end tra¬ 
gical. James feared ;ind liated his iioldes ; 
ho ko[)t cliein at an nnusu.il distance: and 
liestowcd every mark of contldcnco and :if- 
fecilon upr>n a few mean persons. Sliiit up 
witli tlicsc III Ills c.istlo of Stirling, he sel¬ 
dom ai'pi'arcd in |•u<dic, and amuseal him¬ 
self In architecture, iniisii', and other arts, 
which were tln-ii little esteemed. The no¬ 
bles resented thi.s conduct In the king; and 
combinations, secret Intrigues with Eng¬ 
land, and all the usual preparations for 
civil war, were tlic effects of their resent¬ 
ment. Alexander, duke of All»aiiy, and 
John, carl of Mar, the king's brothers—two 
young men of turbulent aud amtdtious 
spirits, and incensed against James, wiio 
tre.iieil them with great coldness—entered 
deeply Info all their cabals. The king de- 
lecied ilieir designs la-fore liiey were ripe 
forexecuiliin ; ami seizing his two brothers, 


committed the duke of All«any to Edin¬ 
burgh castle. Tlie carl of Mar, having re¬ 
monstrated with too much boldness. It la 
said, was murdered by the king’s com¬ 
mand. Albany, apprehensive of the same 
fate, made his escape out of the castle, and 
reached France. 

James’s attachment to favourites ren¬ 
dering him every day more odious to hla 
nobles, soon Inspired Albany with moream- 
bltious and criminal thoughts. He con¬ 
cluded a treaty with Edward IV. of Eng¬ 
land,.In which he assumed the name of 
Alexander, king of Scots; and. In retom 
for the .assistance which was promised him 
towards dethroning his brother, he bound 
liiinscif, as soon as ho was put in posses¬ 
sion of the kingdom, to swear fealty and 
do homage to the English monarch, to re¬ 
nounce the ancient alliance with France, to 
contract a new one with England, and to 
surrender some of the strongest castles 
and most valualiie counties in Scotland 
The aid which the duke so basely pur- 
cluised at the price of his own honour and 
the Independence of his country, was puuo 
tu;illy gninied him ; and Richard duke of 
Uloucester, with a powerful army, conduct¬ 
ed liim towards Scotland. Tlie danger of a 
f<'reign invasion soon Induced James to ask 
the assisc.anceuf those nobles whom he had 
sti long treated with contempt. They ex¬ 
pressed their readiness to stand forward in 
defence of tlieir king and coxuitry against all 
invaders, and took the fleld at the head of 
a l.-irgc army of their followers; but It was 
evident at the same lime that they were 
animated by a stronger desire to redress 
their own grlev.ances than to annoy the 
enemy, and with a flxed determination 
of puiilsliing those favourites wlioso Inso¬ 
lence had become iiiloleniblc. This reso¬ 
lution they executed in tlie cninp near Lau¬ 
der. Having previously concerted their 
plan, the earls of Angus, Hunilcy, and Lau¬ 
der, followed by almost all tlie barons of 
note In thearmy.forcibly entered thcapart- 
ments of the king, seized every one therein, 
e.xcept ILamsay, who had taken shelter in 
his arms, and hanged them immediately 
over a bridge. Among the most reinark- 
aJjle of those who had engrossed tiie king’s 
favour, were Cochran, a mason; Uommil, 
a tailor; Leonard, a smith; Rogers, a mu¬ 
sician ! and Toriifan, a fencing-master. 

Having no reason to confide in an army 
so little under his command, James dis¬ 
missed it, and shut himself up in the castle 
of Edintuirgh. At Iciigtii Altiany made his 
peace wiili the king, but It was not of lung 
duration; for James abanUoned himself 
once more to bis favourites; and Albanyi 
again disgusted, retired to liis castle at 
Dunbar, and renewed his former confede¬ 
racy wilJi Edward. Tlie death of Edward, 
soon after, bl.asted his hopes of reigning ir 
Sootl.'ind. He tied first to England, and 
then to France, and from that time lie 
took no part in tiie affairs of liis native 
country. 

Grown fonder of retirement than ever, 
and sunk liiui Indolence or superstition. 
James suffered ids whole authority to no 
volve up«)n his favourites. The nobles flew 
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toaniiB. and oblljrrd or persuaded the duke 
of RothaaT, the kind's eldest son, a youth 
nf fifteen, to set lilniscif nt tlioir head , find 
they then openly declared their intention 
of depriving James of the crown. Housed 
hy this danger, the king quitted his retire¬ 
ment took the Held, and enconnierrd them 
at Ilannorkhurn; hut his anny was soon 
routed, and he w»is slain In the pursuit. 
Suspicion, Indolence, liiiinoderiitc attach- 
nicnt to favourites, and all the vices of 
a fechlc mind, arc visihle in his whole 
conduct. 

Many of those who acted apralnst James, 
being fearful of the terrors of eicominuni- 
ention for havhi« Imhrued their hands In 
the blood of their kinn, endeavoured to 
atone f<»r the treatment of ihefaiher by 
their lovaltv and duty towards the son. 
They placed him Instantly on the throne; 
ami the whole kingdom soon united in ac¬ 
knowledging his authority. , , , ^ 

AT) HM.-Jamcs IV. ascended the Scot¬ 
tish throne In the year l-)!v<». He was na¬ 
turally generous and brave : loved magnifl- 
cence and deliglited In arms. Indeed, so 
well suited was he for tho.se «ivcr whom he 
ruled, that during his reign the aiielent 
enmity between tlie king and the nobles 
seemed almost to liavo entirely ceased. He 
envied not their splendour, heeausc it con¬ 
tributed to the ornament of his ctiurt; 
and tbclr power be considered as tlie se¬ 
curity of his kingdom, not as an object 
of terror to himself. Tills confidence on 
his part met with duty and affection on 
theirs; and In his war with England he 
CTpcrienced how much a king beloved by 
hisnnbles Is able to perform. Through the 
ardour of his courage, rather than from 
anv prospect of national .advantage, he de¬ 
clared war against England, and was fol¬ 
lowed by as gallant ;m army ns ever any of 
his ancestors liad led into England. The 
battle of Klod.len Field, [see ‘Enolanu,’ 
p. 2ti7] gained by the earl of Surrey over 
James, and in which he lost his life, serv¬ 
ed to humble the aristocracy of Scotland 
more than all the premeditated attacks of 
the preceding kings. Twelve earls, thirteen 
lords, live eldest sons of noblemen, and a 
great number of barons, fell wiOi the king. 

A.I). I.*)!?. -James V. succeeded Ins father 
when only one year old. The olllce of io- 
gent was conferred ui'on his cousin, the 
duke of Albany, a tnan of genius and en¬ 
terprise, a native of France. A stranger to 
the manners, the laws, and the language of 
the people over whom he was called to nde, 
he acted rather as a viceroy of tho Freuch 
king, than the governor of Scotland. Wlien 
James had attained his thirteenth year, 
Albany retired to Fnmce ; atid the nobles 
agreed tbat the king should assume the 
government, with tho assistance of eight 
councillors, among whom was the carl of 
Angus, who soon got the whole authority 
Into his o\vn hands. James wascontiuually 
surrounded by the earl’s spies and confi¬ 
dants, who closely watched his motions; 
he, however, eluded all their vigilance, and 
escaping from Falkland, fled to the castle 
of Stirling, the residence t>f the queen, his 
mother, ajid the only place of strength In 


the kingdom which was not In the hands 
of the Douiriasses. The nobles soim appear¬ 
ed at Stirling: and the court of James was 
presently filled by persons of the first dis¬ 
tinction. In a parliament held soon after, 
.\ngus and his adherents wore attainted, 
and he was at length obliged to fiy to Eng- 
laiid for refuge. 

James bail now not only the name, but 
theauthority of a king. His understanding 
was good, and bis person gnireful; but his 
education had been neglected. He, how¬ 
ever, formed apl.an for humbling the power 
of the nobles, more profound and more 
systematic tlian any of his predecessors, 
flic Scottish monarchs had the sole right 
of nomination to vacant bishoprics and ab¬ 
beys; and James naturally concluded, that 
men who expected preferment from his fa¬ 
vour would be willing to merit It by pro¬ 
moting his designs. Happily for him, tho 
nobles had not yet recovered the blow which 
fell on their onlcr at Flodden, and James 
treated them with coldness and reserve. 
Those offiecs which, from long possession, 
they considered as ni*proprlated to their 
order, were bestowed on ecclesiastics, who 
alone possessed his confidence, together 
with a few gentlemen of inferior rank. 
These ministers were chosen with judge- 
jnent; and cardinal Beaton was a man 
of superior genius. However, a false step 
viiich they took presented to the nobles 
an advantage which they did m>t fall to 
improve. 

Henry VIII. of England, uncle to Janies, 
pmjioscd a personal interview with him at 
York, with a view to induce lilm to throw 
off his allcgi.ancc to the p >pe ; and James 
aceeptedthe iiivltathui. By tlicpcrsu.ash'n 
of his ministers, however, James broke his 
agreement with Henry, who, in cxi'crtation 
of meeting lilin, h.ul already come to York ; 
and that haughty monari-h ro.sented the 
affront, by declaring war against Seotland. 
James was now obliged to have recourse to 
his nobles for the defence nf libs dominions. 
At his command they assembled their fol¬ 
lowers, it is true ; but witli tlie same dispo¬ 
sitions which liadanimated tlicirancestors 
in the reign of James III. The king, per¬ 
ceiving their designs, disbanded the army, 
atul returned into the heart of thckingd<mi. 

Im]>niience, indlgnati'm.and resentment 
against the nobles filled liis bosom by 
turns. He hccainc pensive, sullen, and re¬ 
tired. In order to revive his spirits, an in- 
ri>ad oti the western border was concerted 
by his ministers, who prevailed upon the 
barons In the neighbouring provinces to 
raise as many troops as were thought ne¬ 
cessary,and loenter England. But nothing 
could remove the king’s aversion to Ids no¬ 
bility, or diminish his jealousy of their 
power. He would not even trust them with 
the command of the forces which they 
had assembled, but appointed Oliver Sin¬ 
clair, his favourlte.to tliat post. As might 
have been foreseen, Sinclair no sooner ap- 
jicared to take upon him Hie dignity con¬ 
ferred,than a universal mutiny look place 
in the army. Five hundred English, who 
happened to he draw-n up in sight, taking 
advantage of this disorder, attacked th« 
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RcoCs; when hatred to the king, and con> 
tempt for his geneml, produced an effect 
to which there Is no parallel In history. 
I'cn thousand men fled before an army so 
vastly Inferior, without striking a blow. 
About thirty were killed ; above a thousand 
were taken prisoners, and among them one 
hundred and sixty persons of condition. 
The small number of the English prevent¬ 
ed their taking more prisoners. 

As soon as this affair reached the king, 
nil the violent passions which are the ene¬ 
mies of life i)reyed on bis mind: the deep¬ 
est melancholy and despair succeeded to 
the furious transports of his rage. Death 
relieved him from his anxiety ; but whether 
from the diseases of his mind, or by poi¬ 
son, la not suHlcicntly ascertalued. It took 
place In December 1&43. 

CHAPTER III. 

77«c Jteipn of 3IARY.—ZZojtsc of SlttarL 

i A.D. ir>43 .—Mary, only child of James V. 

' nnd Marj'of Guise, wlio wasbomonly afew 
days before tlio dcatli of her father, suc- 
ce4‘dcd to the crown. The situation In which 
he left the kingdom, nnd the perils to bo 
; upprohended from a Icjigthencd regency, 
i alarmed all ranks of men with the prospect 
of a turbulent and disastrous reign. 

Cardinal Denton, who for many years had 
been considered ns prime minister, was tlio 
first that claimed ilio high dignity of ro 
I Kent: in support of his pretensions, he pro¬ 
duced a will, which he himself had forged 
In the name of the Into king, nnd, wich- 
out any other right, Instantly assumed the 
title of rogi'iit. Hchoped.by ihcnssistance 
(*f the clergy, the countenance of France, 
tho coimlvanceof the queen dowager, atid 
tlio pupimrt of t)ic whole popish faction, to 
liold by force what he had seized on by 
fr.aiid. Diit Beaton bad enjoyed power too 
long to be a favourite of the nation. James 
Hamilton, earl of Arran, the next heir to 
tlio queen, was c-alled forth, by tho general 
voice of the nation, to take upon himself 
the hlghoniec; and the nobles, who were 
1 assembled for that purpose, unanimously 
, proclaimed him regent. 

The earl of Arran had scarcely taken 
p<iPseB8lon of his new dignity, when a ne¬ 
gotiation was opened with England, whlclj 
gave rise to events of the most fatal coiisc- 
ipienco to himself, and to tho kingdom. 
Tills negotiation embraced a proposal from 
Henry, of the marriage of Edward, his only 
son, with the young queen of Scots. All 
those who feared tho cardinal, or who de¬ 
sired a change in religion, were pleased 
with tho Idea of an alliance that would af¬ 
ford protection to the doctrine which they 
had embraced, ns well na to their ow'n per 
sons, against the rage of that powerful and 
haughty prelate. . , ^ , 

The designs which Henry had formed 
upon Scotland were obvious from the mar¬ 
riage which he had proposed, and he had 
not dexterity cnongli to disguise them. He 
demanded tliat the young queen should he 
put under his c.irc, and the government of 
the kingdom placed In his hands during 
her minority. 


The Scots parliament consented to i\ 
treaty of marriage and of union, but upon 
terms somewhat more equal. The Scots 
agreed to send their sovereign Into England 
a.s soon as she had attained the age of ter 
years; and to deliver six persons of the 
flrst rank, to be kept as hostages by Henry 
tin the queen’s arrival at his court. On the 
side of Henry, It was agreed that the queen 
.should continue to reside In Scotland, and 
himself remain excluded from any share In 
the government of the kingdom. 

The cardinal complained loudly that the 
regent had betrayed the kingdom to its 
most Inveterate enemies, and sacrificed its 
honour to liis own ambition: he lament¬ 
ed to see an ancient kingdom consenting 
to Its own servitude, nnd descending Into 
the ignominious station of a province; and 
in one hour, the weakness or treachery of 
ono man, surrendering ever>’thing for 
which tho Scottish nation had struggled 
and fought during so many ages. These 
remonstrances of the cardinal were not 
without effect, and the whole nation de¬ 
clared against the alliance which had been 
concluded. 

Argyll, Huntley, Bothwell, and other 
powerful barons, declared openly against 
the alliance with England. By their assist¬ 
ance tlie cai'dinal seized on the persons of 
the young queen and her mother. 

On the 25th of August, l5-i3, the regent 
ratified tho treaty with Henry, and pro¬ 
claimed the cardinal, who still continued to 
oppose it, an enemy to his country. On 
the 3rd of September, he secretly withdrew 
from Edinburgh, and li.ad an Interview with 
the cardinal at Cailandar, where he not 
only renounced tho frlendsliip of England, 
and declared for the Interests of Prance, 
but also changed his sentiments concern¬ 
ing religion, and publickly renounced the 
doctrine of the reformers iu the FraucU- 
can church at Stirling. 

The c.ardiiinl was now in possession of 
everything his ambition could desire, and 
exercised all the authority of a regent, 
without the envy and opprobrium attached 
to tho name. Henry VIII. w.as not of a 
temper to bear tamely the indignity with 
which he had been treated both by the 
regent and tlie parliament of Scotland, and 
determined on invading that country. The 
earl of Hertford h£d the command of the 
•army destined for the enterprise, aud land¬ 
ed it, without opposition, a few milesabove 
Leith. He marched directly for Edinburgh, 
wljlcli city he entered May 3rd, 1544. After 
plundering the adjacent country, he set 
fire to both these towns; then putting his 
booty on board tho fleet, reached the Eng- 
Ilab borders in safety. Peace followed soon 
after; but cardinal Beaton had previously 
been murdered by the means of Norman 
Leslie, eldest son of the earl of Rothes, 
whom the cardinal bad treated not onl}* 
with Injustice, but contempt. 

The prelate resided at that time in the 
castle of St. Andrew's, which he had forti¬ 
fied at a great expense, and, In the opinioa 
of the age, had rendered it Impregnable. 
His retinue was numerous, the town at hli 
devotion, and the neighbouring country 
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full of Ills dfpendcnts. In this situation ’ 
I^eslle, with fifteen others, undertook to 
surprise his castle, and assassinate him ; 
and their success was equal to the boldness , 
of the attempt. May 20th, 1M6, early In j 
the inomlnp, they seized on the Kate of the 
castle, which was open for the accom¬ 
modation of the workmen who were em¬ 
ployed In flnIshliK? the fortifications; and 
having placed sentries at the door of the 
cardinal's apartment, they awakened Ills 
domestics one by one, and turning them 
out of the castle, they imirdcrod him with¬ 
out offering vhilenco to any other person ; 
thereby delivering their rountrj' from a 
man whose pride was Insupportable, and 
whose cruelty and cunning were great 
checks to the reformation. The death of 
Beaton was fatal to the catholic rcUgiun, 
and to the French Interest In Scotland. 
The regent threatened vengeance, hut the 
tlireat whs as Impotent as It was unwise. 

The death of Henry VIII., which haiv 
pened January 28th, 1547, blasted the hopes 
of the conspirators, who had been sup¬ 
ported by him both with money and pro¬ 
visions. Henry II. of France sent power¬ 
ful succours to the regent, under the com¬ 
mand of Leon Strozzi; and the conspira¬ 
tors, after a short resistance, surrendered, 
with the assurance of their lives, and were 
sent prisoners to France. The castle, the 
monument of Beaton's power and vanity, 
was demolished In obedience to the canon 
law, which denounces Its anathemas even 
against the house in which the sacred blood 
of a cardinal happens to bo shed, and or¬ 
dains it to be laid in ashes. 

Edward VI. was now king of England ; 
and the carl of Hertford, now duke of 
Somerset, and protector of the king¬ 
dom, entered Scotland at the head of 
18,000 men : at the same time a fleet of 
sixty ships appeared on the coast, to se¬ 
cond his land forces. Tho Scots had for 
some time seen this storm gathering, and 
were prepared for It. Their army was 
almost double that of the enemy, and post¬ 
ed to the greatest advantage on a rising 
ground above Musselburg, not far from the 
banks of the Esk. Confident of success, 
they Attacked the English, under the duke 
of Somerset, near Pinkey, September lOlh, 
1547, who, taking advantage of tlieir Im¬ 
petuous haste, routed them with consider¬ 
able loss Tbe encounter in the field was 
not long, but the pursuit was continued 
for some time, and to a great distance: the 
three roads by which the Scots fled were 
strewed with spears, swords, and targets, 
and covered with the bodies of the slain. 
More than 10,000 men fell on this day, 
one of the most fatal Scotland had ever 
seen. A few were taken prisoners, and 
among them some persons of distinction. 

A.D. 1548. — The Scottish nobles falling 
in with the prejudices of the queen dowa¬ 
ger in favour of France, in the violence of 
thcirrcsentnicnt against England, volunta¬ 
rily proposed to Henry II. of France a 
marriage of their young queen, only six 
years old, with the dau|)hin, eldest son of 
Henry II., and to send her to his court for 
education. Henry without hesitation ac-i 


cepted these offers, and prepared for a 
vigorous defence of his new acquisition. 
On theisih of June, 1548, the treaty w.'is 
concluded by tlic parliament assembled in 
the camp before Haddington ; and Mary 
was immediately sent to France, at that 
time notorlou.sly the most corrupt court in 
Europe. Here she acquired every accom¬ 
plishment that could add to her charms as 
n woman, and cotttracicd many of tliose 
prejudices wlilcb occasloucd her misfor¬ 
tunes as a queen. 

Peace was soon afterwards made with 
England; and both Ihe British and Scot- 
ti.sh nations lost power by this unhappy 
qunrrcl, wlille Fnince obtained a deci¬ 
sive advantage. Tlte reformation,however, 
gained ground. At this time appeared tlio 
famous Joint Knox, a man whose natural 
intrepidity of mind placed him above fear. 
He began his public ministry at St. An¬ 
drew's in 15-17, with that success which 
always accompanies a bold and popular 
eloquence. He was patronised by the con¬ 
spirators while they kept possession of the 
castle, which he made Hie place of his 
abode. 

At this time the queen dowager, Mary of 
Guise, aspired at the oillcc of regent. She 
had already nearly engrossed the adminis¬ 
tration of affairs iJtto her hands. Her do 
signs were concealed with the utmost care, 
and advanced by address and refinement 
her brothers entered warmly into tbe 
scheme, and supported it witli all tlieir 
credit at the court of France. The queen 
dowager visited France In 1550; from 
thence overtures were made to the regent 
to resign his situation in her favour, whicli 
tlic king of France enforced, by an artful 
admixture of threats and promises; so that 
he was Induced to relitKjuish his power, 
wliich he formally laid down in 1554; and 
tlie parliament raised Mary of Guise to 
that dignity. Thus was a woman, and a 
stranger, advanced to the supreme aullio- 
rity in Scotland! 

A.D. 1558.—On the 14th of April, the 
marriage of the young <iueen took place 
witli the dauphin Francis; and the parlia¬ 
ment of Scotland sent eight of its members 
to represent tlieir whole body atthenuiv 
tials. In the treaty of marriage, the dau 
l>liin was allowed to assume the title of 
king of Scotland as an honorary title. The 
Krencli king, however, soon after Insisted 
that the dauphin's title should be publicly 
recognised, and nil the right appertaining 
to the husband of a queen should be vested 
in his person : upon which the Scots’ par¬ 
liament (Nov. 29) passed an act confer¬ 
ring the crown matrimonial on the dauphin. 
The earl of Argyll, and James Stuart, prior 
of St. Andrew's, were appointed to carry 
the crown and other ensigns of royalty to 
the dauphin. But from this they wore di¬ 
verted by tbe part they were called upon to 
act in a more interesting scene, which now 
began to open. 

The bigoted queen Mary, of England, 
whose religious persecutions .had earned 
for her a still more offensive name, died on 
the 17ih of November, 1558 ; and Elizabeth, 
[her sister, took possession of the English 
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throne. In order to gratify the arbitrary 
caprice of Henry, Elltabetli, as well as her 
predecessor Mnry, had been declared ille- 
gitlinato by the parliament; but In his last 
will he declared them the successors on 
the throne to their brother Edward ; at the 
same time passing by the posterity of his 
sister Margaret, iiueen of Scotland, and 
continuing the line of succession to Ills 
sister, the duchess of SufTolk. Rome trem¬ 
bled for the catholic faith under a queen of 
eucli abilities as Ellz^iiictli was kno^vn to 
possess. Spain and Franco were equally 
alarmed. Instigated by the impetuous am¬ 
bition of tlie Guises, who governed the 
court of France, Henry, soon after the 
death of Mary, persuaded Ills daughter-in- 
law, and Ills son, Ikt husband, to assume 
till* title of king and queen of England. 
Tliey affected to pulillsli this to ail Europe, 
and used tliat style and appellation in pub¬ 
lic papers. Tlie anus of England were en¬ 
graved on tlieir coin, and on their plate, 
and ijorne by tlietn on all occasions; but 
no preparations were made to support this 
Impolitic and prcinaturo claim. Elizabeth 
was already seated on her throne : slie pos¬ 
sessed all the inlrejiidity of spirit, and all 
the arts of policy, which were nccessaryfor 
niaintnining that station ; and England was 
growing into reputation ft>r naval power, 
while that of France had been utterly neg¬ 
lected. 

It was absurd to expect that the Scot¬ 
tish Protestants wamld assist to dethrone a 
qin'en whom all Europe began to consider 
as llioniost powerful guardian and defender 
of the reformed faith. Yet, absurd as it 
was. In l.'ino, (he queen-regent Issued a 
proelaniatlon, enjoining all persons to ob¬ 
serve the appro.achliig festival of Easter ac- 
ronhiig to the lloinlsli ritual. The proles- 
lants, who saw the ilanger approaching, in 
order to avert ir, engaged the carl of (den- 
cairn, and sir Huifh Campbell, to expostu- 
latewltli her. AVithoutdlsgulseorapology, 
she avowctl to them her resolution of cx- 
tiipating the reformed religion out of the 
kingdom ; and soon after stinimnned all the 
jirotcst;uit preachers in the kingdom to .a i 
court «if justice, to he held at Stirling on ' 
the loth d;iy of May. Tlic reformed met 
III great numtx'rs to attend their pastors 
to Stirling. The regent being alarmed at 
their being so lunnerous, although un¬ 
armed, promised to put a stop to the in¬ 
tended trial, and they dispersed towards 
their own habitations. 

The regent h:ul little regard to her pro¬ 
mise. The loth c)f May arrived. Thenames 
of those were called who had been sum¬ 
moned ; and, upon their non-appearance, 
they were pronounced outlaws. This con¬ 
duct occasioned an Insurrection In Perth : 
the churches were defaced, the altars over¬ 
turned, the Images broken In pieces, tlie 
pictures torn, and the monasteries almost 
i«;vcllcd with tlieground. Atruce wassnon 
after concluded between the regent and 
the protcstant3,wlilcli was presentiy broken 
by the former ; and the protestauts again 
took U) artns, not only with a view of re¬ 
dressing their religious, but their civil 
grievances : and tlieprotcstant army, wher¬ 


ever it came, spread the ardour of refor 
matloQ. The gates of every town w’ere 
thrown open to receive them; and. wlth- 

^hey took possession 
of Edinburgh, June 20 , 1559. 

On the 8tb of July, Henry II. of Prance 
died; and trancis, the husband of Marv 
queen of Scots, succeeded to the throng 
Ihe queen-regent was soon after deprived 
of her power by the protestauts; but the 
French garrison in Leith refused to su^ 
render that place, nor were the Scots In a 
condition to oblige them. 

In this situation of aiffalrs, application 
was made to Elizabeth for assistance. She 
sent to them a supply of four thousand 
crowns, which was intercepted by Both- 
well, and carried off. A second application 
was made, Iniploringher assistance. Eliza¬ 
beth had observed the prevalence of French 
counsels, and had already come to a reso¬ 
lution with regard to the part she would 
act. If their power should grow more fo^ 
niidnble. 

In Januarj' 1560, an English fleet arrived 
In the frith of Forth, and cast anchor in 
the road of Leith. The English army, con¬ 
sisting of 6,000 foot and 2,000 horse, under 
the command of the lord Grey of iVllton 
and attended by a prodigious number of 
Protestants, entered Scotland early In the 
spring, vid advanced towards Leith, which 
they Invested. 

Nothing could now save the French 
troops shut up in Leith, but the Immediate 
conclusion of .a peace, or the arrival of a 
powerful army from the continent. They 
chose the former; and Elizabeth not only 

ohlaiiiecl honourable conditions for her al- 

llc.s, but for herself; particularly an ac¬ 
knowledgment of her right to the crown of 
England from Francis and 3Iary, who in 
the treaty solemnly engaged neither to as¬ 
sume tlie title, nor to hear the arms of king 
and queen of England, In any time to come; 
this i>eace was signed July 6, 1560. While 
this peace was negotiating, the queen re¬ 
gent died; and on the 4th of December 
FniiicIs II. paid the debt of nature. He 
was a prince of a weak constitution, and 
still weaker Intellect. The nncient con¬ 
federacy of the two kingdoms had already 
been broken ; and by the death of Francis 
the chief bond of uuiou which remained 
was dissolved. 

In 1561, the convention Invited the queen 
to return to Scotland, her native country, 
and to assume the reins of government. 
She sailed from Calais In a galley, and on 
thcldth of August l.inded safely at Leith, 
where she was received by her subjects 
with acclamations of joy. 

With a view to gain Elizabeth’s favour, 
and conformably to the plan which had 
been concerted in France, Mary committed 
tlie administration of affairs entirely to 
Protestants. Elizabeth commanded Ran- 
dtilph to congratulate her on her safe re¬ 
turn ; and Mary sent Maitland to the Eng¬ 
lish court with ceremonious expressions of 
regard for the queen. 

Mary had now been several years a wi¬ 
dow, and numerous applic^itions from dit 
fiTon t courts were made for her hand with 
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out effect. The queen of England recom¬ 
mended Robert Dudley, afterwards carl of 
Leicester, to her choice. The high spirit 
of Mary could not well be.ar the first over¬ 
ture of a match wfrli an English subject. 
She dissembled, however, with the Englisli 
resident,and married hercousin, lord Darn- 
ley, eldest son of the earl of Lenox. TIjc 
ceremony was performed In the queen’s 
chapel, according to the rites of the Ro¬ 
mish church, on the 2:.th of .inly 1565. 

Darnley’s external accomplishments had 
excited that siiddeit and violent passion 
which raised him to the throne. Rut his 
understanding was weak, and he was inex¬ 
perienced and conceited. A few months 
after marriage their doincitlc quarrels be¬ 
gan to bo observed. 

Rizzlo, an Italian musician, whom Dam- 
ley had at first taken into great confidence, 
had now Incurred Ills disideasnre; he im¬ 
puted the change in the quccirs conduct 
towards him to his Insinuations; .and Mary’s 
behaviour was undoubtedly such ns to 
confirm and strciigtlieti tbeso suspreinns. 
She treated tliis Italian wltli a familiarity, 
and admitted blm to a share In lier confi¬ 
dence, to which neitlier bis first conditioti, 
nor the ofilre of French secretary to the 
queen, which she had latcl.v bestowed on 
him, gave him any title. He was perpetu- 
aliy in her company; and, togetlier with a 
few favourites, was the companion of all her 
privateainuseinents. The haughty spirit of 
Dariiley could not bear the intrusion of such 
an upstart; and. Impatient of any delay, he 
resolved to get rid of him by violence. 

Nothing now remained but to concert 
the plan of operation, aiul clioose the actors. 
Tlie place apiiointed for Rizzio's murder 
was the queen's bed-cbaniber. Darnioy 
himself selec'cil It, in order that be tnielit 
have the satisfaction of reproaching him 
with bis crimes before the queen’s face. 
On the 9th of March, 1566, Morton entered 
the court of the palace with one hundred 
and sixty men, and seized all the gates 
without resistance. While tlie queen was 
at supper with the countess of Argyll and 
Rizzlo.tho king suddenly entered the apart¬ 
ment. Close behind him was Ruthven, 
clad in complete armour; ami three or four 
others followed him. Ri/./io, supiuising 
himself their victim, took shelter behind 
the queen, taking bold of lier, hoping that 
siie might prove some protection to him. 
Numbers of armed men rushed into the 
chamber. Rutbven drew bis dagger, and 
Dirlously couimanded Rizzio to leave a place 
of which he was unworthy, and which be 
liad occupied too long. Mary employed tears, 
entreaties, and threatenings, to save her 
favourite; but notwithstanding all these, 
he was torn from her by violence; and 
before he could be dragged through the 
next apartment, his body was pierced with 
flfty-aix wounds. 

3Iary was but a very short time without 
a favourite. James Ilopiuirn, earl of Roth- 
well, a man of base cliaricter, gained an 
ascendency over her heart; and the king 
was treated with IndifTercnce and neglect. 
On the I9th of June l.'jGr., she was U« liv(‘red 
*jf a sun. This event dul not in the least 


alter her ojiinlon In favour of her husband ; 
her aversion to him was excessive. Both- 
well was the object of her admiration. 
Henry had for some time resided at Glas¬ 
gow, where he had suffered severely from 
Illness. Thither JIary went, and prevailed 
upon him to come to Edinburgh, to which 
place he was carried in a litter. 

The house prepared for hi.s reception be¬ 
longed to the provost of a collegiate church, 
called Kirk of Field, and bad all the ad- 
vajitaecs «if healthful air to recommend it; 
and its solitude rendered it a projifr place 
for the conuiiission of that eritne, with a 
view to which it seems manifestly to have 
been chosen. 

Mary attended the king with assiduous 
care; she even slept two nights in the 
chamber inidor his apartment. On Sun¬ 
day the 9lh of February 1567, abouteleven 
at night, she left him, iii order to be pre¬ 
sent at a masque in the palace. At two 
o’clock the )iext morning the hou.ee was 
blown \ip with guni>owdcr. The dead body 
«>f the king, witli that of a servant who 
slej't in the same rotmi, were found lying 
in ;in adjacent garden, without the city 
wall, untouched by fire, and uitb no bruise 
or mark of vlulencc. [For a more detailed 
account of this dark transaction, tbereadcr 
is referred to the ‘ History of England.’] 

The queen and Rothwell were generally 
suspected of the murder, not only by her 
own subjects,but by all Euroj>c, ovcrwhloh 
the news spread rapidly, atid excited uni¬ 
versal horror: but what contributed most 
to convince the worlil of her guilt, was her 
marriage, on the 15th day of May following, 
with Rothwell. This indecent act excited 
particular Indignation and ahhorretire in 
the Scots; atul in one moutli Hotliwcll was 
obliged to make a hasty flight to Norway, 
where he died in a miserable state ; while 
Mary surrendered herself to the nobles, 
\vlu> cotidueted her to Edinburgh, amidst 
the execrations of the soldiersaiid the mul¬ 
titude. The following evening she was 
conveyed, under a strong guard, to I.orh- 
Icvin castle, and put under the care of Wil¬ 
liam Doughas, the owner of it, to keep her as 
a prisoner. In this I'laco she resigned the 
crown to her son, and appuinted the earl of 
Murray regent. 

A.ix ir>Gr.—James VI., at the time an In¬ 
fant, was crowned at Stirling on the 29Ch 
day of July l.’>67; and the earl of Murniy 
assumed the regency, the coud effects of 
which were quickly felt. He called a par¬ 
liament, that confirmed the proceedings of 
the confederates. Here the letters which 
Mary had written to Rothwell were pro¬ 
duced, which i>roved her to be accessory to 
the murder of the king. 

(Jeorgo Dnucl.as, a youth of eighteen, and 
brother to William Douglas, who hail charge 
of Mary, was induced, by her affable and 
insinuating manner, to let her escape. On 
Sunday, the 2nd of ilay, while his brother 
was at supper, ho procured the keys which 
unlocked her ui>artnicnt ; and thequeen and 
one of her maids were suffered to escape to 
a boat in Die l.ike ready to receive her. She 
travelled all iiiulil, attended by Douglas, 
Seton, and sir James Hamilton, and in two 
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days reached HainlUon, where she raised a 
hirgo anny. 

The regent was at Glasgow, holding a 
court of justice, when he heard of Marj-’s 
liigUt; and her army, already strong, was 
only eight miles distant. In this dangerous 
exigency the superiority of Murray’s genius 
appeared, and he was soon In a condition to 
take the field. Between the two armies, 
and on the road towards Dumbarton, lay 
Langslde-hlll. TJds the regent had tiie pre¬ 
caution to seize, and here he waited the 
approach of the enemy. The encounter 
was fierce and desperate: at length the 
queen's army was obliged to give ground, 
and the rout immediately became universal. 
Mary witnessed the battle from a hill; and 
when siio saw the army, her last hope, 
tlirown into Irretrievable confusion, she 
began her Might, and never slci>t till she 
reached the abbey of Duudrennan, la Gallo¬ 
way, full sixty Scots miles from the field of 
battle. From thence she escaped In a fisher¬ 
man’s boat to Carlisle, with about twenty 
attendants. Tliis event took place on the 
ICth of May, 1668. 

FllzabPth no sooner heard that Mary had 
arrived in England than she resolved to 
detain her. With this view she instantly 
despatched lord Scrope and sir Francis 
Knollys, witli letters full of kindness and 
condolence ; but at tlic same time gave or¬ 
ders to prevent her escape. Mary was soon 
after conducted to Bolton, a seat of lord 
Scrope's, on the borders of Yorkshire. She 
was some time after,on account of a rebel¬ 
lion in lior favour, removed to Coventry, a 
place of strength, which could not he taken 
without a regular siege. 

Weary of keeping such a prisoner as the 
Scots queen, Eliza))eth resolved to deliver 
licr to the regent on certain conditions. 
Hut while this affair was in negotiation, 
Die regent was murdered by Hamilton, of 
IJdthweniiaugh, a person wlm owed his life 
to the regent’s clemency. Tlius ended tiiat 
celoiirated man, Jan>es Stuart, natural son 
of James V., by lady Erskinc, and natural 
brother to Slary, queen of Scots. He pos¬ 
sessed personal lutrepidity, military skill, 
mid 8..gacity. Ho was a friend to learning, 
zealous for the reformed religion, and li- 
lieral tonllwliom he e.-tcemed worthy of 
Ills confidence and frieiiUshi|>. He was 
long and affectionately remembered among 
the pcojilo by the name of the ‘good 
regent, 

A.D. 1570.—Tlie earl of^Lcnox, father of 
the unfortunate Darnicy, the murdered 
husband of Mary, was elected regent on 
the 12tli of July, 1570; and In 1571 Dum¬ 
barton castle was attacked and taken by 
captain Crawford ; a service of great Im¬ 
portance to tbe regent, being the only for¬ 
tified place in the kingdom that held out 
for the queen. He was, however, surprised 
and murdered at Stirling on the 3rd of 6ep- 
tein her 1571. 

The earl of Mar was chosen regent by a 
majority of voices, on the 0th of Septem¬ 
ber 1571; but he retained the situation no 
longer than the 29th of October 1572, when 
Ihe earl of Morton was elected; the fourth 
who had held that dangerous office in the 


space of five years. James was now In tos 
twelfth year of his age. Alexander Erakine 
had the chief direction of his education • 
and under him the celebrated Buchanan 
acted as preceptor, assisted by three others 
of the first ability. The nation groaned 
under the oppressions of Morton, and 
those about the king infused Into him sus¬ 
picions of his power and designs. The 
earls of Athol and Argyll were animated 
against him with Implacable resentment: 
tliey besought the king to call a council 
of the nobles. James consented, and let¬ 
ters were Issued lor that purpose. This 
council met March 24, 1578, and advised 
the king to deprive Morton of the regency, 
and lake the reins of government Into his 
own hands. Morton immediately acqui¬ 
esced; and a council of twelve peers were 
appointed to assist the king in theadmlnt- 
stmtlon of affairs. Morton, however, gain- 
ed the ascendency within a month, and re¬ 
sumed his former authority. 

James early discovered that excessive at¬ 
tachment to favourites which accompanied 
him through life. Esme Sttiart, second 
brother of the earl of Lenox, by birth 
a Frenchmaji, and captain James Stuart, 
second sou of lord Ochiltree, were most In 
his confidence. Both these favourites la¬ 
boured to undermine the authority of Mor¬ 
ton : they accused him of the murder of 
itie late king, and offered to verify this 
charge by legal evidence. Morton was con¬ 
fined first to his own house, aud afterwoixls 
in the castle of Edinburgli; and be was 
soon after tried, condemned, and executed. 
What lie confessed with regard to tbe crime 
for which he suffered is remarkable: It 
.amounted to tills, tliat Bothwell and Hunt- 
Icy were the perpetrators, and that the 
queen was the author of it. Morton was 
executed in 1581. 

Tlie enterprise called the'raid of Ruth- 
ven ' hajiper.ed in the following year, when 
the king was seized in Ruthven castle, by 
Cowrie, Bo:>‘d, Glamis, and Oliphant. This 
conspiracy, it is said, was countenanced by 
Elizabeth. James, however, In June 1583, 
escaped out of the hands of tlie conspirators, 
after upwards of ten months’confinement 

In 1584, thepartisansof Mary were busied 
in a conspiracy against Elizabeth. This 
j)lot was called tUeGreatPlotcrDesignment, 
which she no sooner discovered than she 
resolved to take Mary out of tbe hands of 
tlie carl of Shrewsbury, who had had the 
care of her fifteen years, and appointed sir 
Amias Paulet and sir Drue Drury to be her 
keepers. Soon after this an act was passed, 
which rendered Mar>’accountable not only 
for her own actions, butforthose of others: 
in consequence of which she might forfeit 
licr riglit of succession, and even her life 
itself. From this period Mary was treated 
with increased rigour; almost all her ser¬ 
vants were dismissed, and she was removed 
to Tutbury. 

Not long after, the inconsiderate affection 
of the English catholics towards Mary, and 
their implacable resentment against Eliza- 
lieth, gave rise to a conspiracy which pioved 
fatal to the former. Having, however, taken 
up tills subject at considerable length in Klh 
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zftbeth‘8 reign {v. • England.’ p. 356-8}. and | 
Sven all the necessary particulars of Slar> s 
Slal and execution, we shall here omit the 
description of those degrading, yet truly 
affecting scenes, thereby avoiding needless 
renctitlon; and pass on to the next event 
of Importance connected with the court of 
Srotland ; viz. the marriage of James to the 
princess Ann of Denmark, which took place 

Nov. 24,1589. * ♦Y,,. 

As the prospect of snccocding to the 

crown ef England drew near, James thought 
It prudent to endc.avour to gain a party In 
tiint country. Edward Bmcc, his ambas¬ 
sador at the court of Elizabeth, solicited 
her In the most earnest manner to recog¬ 
nise his title by sonre public deed; but a 
general and evasive answer was all that 
James could obtain. As no impression 
cx)uld be made <*n the queen, the ambassa¬ 
dor was then ordered to sound the disposi¬ 
tion of her subjects. In this he succeeded ; 
and many of the highest rank gave him 
repeated assurances of their resolution to 
assert his master's right against every pre- 

^^^Duringthe summer of icoo, Scotland en- 
loved an unusual tranquillity : when, in the 
midst of this security, the king’s life was 
exposed to the utmost danger, by a conspi¬ 
racy altogether unexpected, and almost In¬ 
explicable. The authors of it were John 
Ruthven, earl of Cowrie, and his brother 
Alexander, the sons of that earl who w.as 
beheaded In the year 1584. 

On the 5th of August, as the king, who 
during the hunting season resided at Falk¬ 
land, was going out to his sport early In 
the morning, he was accosted by Mr. Alex¬ 
ander Ruthven, who with .iii air of Import¬ 
ance, told him, that the evening before ho 
liad met an unknown man, of a suspicious 
appearance, walking alone In a by-path, 
near his brother’s house at Perth; and on 
searching him, had found under his cloak 
a pot filled with a great quantity of foreign 
gold ; that he had Immediately seized both 
him and his treasure; and without com¬ 
municating the matter to any person, had 
kept him confined and bound In a solitary 
house ; and that he thought It his duty to 
Impart such a singular event first of all to 
bis majesty. James Immediately suspect¬ 
ed this unknown iwrson to be a seminary 
priest supplied with foreign gold, In order 
to excite new commotions In the kingdom, 
and resolved to empower tlie magistrates of 
Perth to call the person before them, and 
enquire into all the circumstances «>f the 
storj’. Ruthven violently opposed this re¬ 
solution, ami with ntatiy arguments, in¬ 
duced the king to ride directly to Perth, and 
to examine the matter In person. When 
within a mile of the town, Ruthven rode 
forward to Inform his brother of the king’s 
arrival, with about twenty attendants. No 
preparations were made for his entertain¬ 
ment: although the earl appeared pensive 
and embarrassed, he took great pains to 
atone, by his courtesy, for the common fare 
with which he treated his guest. As soon 
as the king’s repast was over, his attend¬ 
ants were conducted to dinner in another 
room, Ruthven told him, now was the 


time to go to the chamber where tho un- 
, known person w.as kejit; and conducting 
the king up a staircase, and then through 
several apartments, the doors of which he 
locked behind him, led him at last into a 
Rmall study, In which stood a man clad In 
armour, wltliasword and a dagger by his 
side. The king, who expected to have 
found one disarmed and bound, started at 
the sight. Rutlivcn snatched the dagger 
from the girdle of the man In armour and 
held It to the king’s breast. ‘Remember,’ 
said he, ‘ how unjustly my father suffered 
by your conno/ind. You arc now my pn- 
soner; submit to my disposal without re¬ 
sistance or outcry, or this dagger shall In¬ 
stantly rovotigc his blood.’ James expos¬ 
tulated with Rutliven, entreated and flat¬ 
tered him. Words had no effect. Ruthven 
told him he must die, and attempted to 
bind his hands. James, unarmed as he 
was, scorned to submit to that indignity: 
and, closing with the assassin, a fierce 
struggle ensued ; the man In armour stand¬ 
ing motionless all the while, and the king 
dragging Ruthven towards a window which 
was open. The king then, with a voice 
of terror, loudly exclaimed, ‘Treason! 
treason! help! I am murdered!’ His 
attendants heard and knew his voice, and 
«aw at the windt>w a hand wdiich grasped 
the king’s neck with violence. They flew 
to his assistance; and sir John Ramsay 
first entering the apartment, rushed upon 
Ruthven, who was still struggling with his 
royal master, struck him twice with his 
dagger, and thrust him towards the stairs, 
where sir Tljoinas Ersklne and sir Hugh 
Herrios met and killed him. Cowrie now 
ruslted into the room, with a sword in each 
hand, followed by seven of his attendants 
well armed, and with a loud voice, threat¬ 
ened them all with instant deatli. Not- 
witlistanding the inequality of numbers, 
they encountered the earl, and s>r Jolm 
Ramsay pierced Cowrie to the heart, who 
fell witliout uttering a word. His follow¬ 
ers, having received several wounds,imme¬ 
diately Hod. 

The parliament lost no time in proceeding 
acainst the conspirators. The dead bodies 
of the two brothers were produced there 
accordins to law: an Indictment for high 
I treason was preferred against tliem ; wit- 
^ nesses were examined; and byaunaiiimous 
I sentence, the punishment due to traitors 
was inflicted on their dead bodies. Tbe 
parliament also enacted that the surname 
of Ruthven should beabolished. 

Queen Elizabeth died on the 24th of March, 
1604, in the seventieth ye.ir of her ago, and 
tlie forty-llfth of her reign, A short time 
previous to l)cr death, she declared to Cecil 
and the lord admiral, ‘ that her cousin, the 
king of Scots, should he lier successor.’ 
This she confirmed on her death-bed. As 
soon as she had bre.athed her last, the lords 
of the council proclaimed James king of 
England. All tlm intrigues carried on l>y 
' foreigners in favour of the infanta, all the 
cabals formed within the kingdom to 
support the title of lady Arabella Stuart 
and the carl of Hertford, dis!ipi>carod in a 
1 moment. Sir Charles Percy, brother to 
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the earl of Northumberland, and Thomas 
esmerset, son of the earl of Worcester, 
were despatched to Scotland with a letter 
to James, signed by all the peers and privy 
councillors then In London; informing him 
of Elizabeth’s decease, and of his accession 
to the throne. He prepared to set out for 
London, and appointed the queen to follow 
him within a few weeks. 

On the 5th of April James began his 
Journey with a splendid train, and entering 
London on the 7th of May, took peaceable 
possession of tl>o throne of England. 

From this period to the legislative union 
of the kingdoms, Scotland declined not 
only In importance but in wealth. Instead 
of enjoying any advantages by the alliance, 
it was considered rather as an appendage 
of England, than ns an important part of 
Great Urltain. and it was consequently neg* 
Iccted. Hence It became a scene of civil 
strife and national disturbances, rather 
than a land united in the strong ties of mu> 
tua! Interests and reciprocal attachments. 
Not that this state of tilings commenced 
Immediately after the accession of James 
to the crown of England, or even during his 
; life; but that, perh.ips,must be attributed 
j more to the personal attention of the sove> 
[ reign, than to the transfer of tlic sove¬ 
reignty. 

There were seven Scottish parliaments 
called after the accession of James, where¬ 
in lie presided by a commissioner. 

An act was passed In ICOO for the resto¬ 
ration of the estate of bisliops ; which was 
followed by a great variety of laws for giv¬ 
ing proper clTcct to tlio general principle; 
and there were also many laws enacted for 
promoting domestic economy. After go¬ 
verning Scotland with considerable success 
during his occupation of the throne of Eng¬ 
land, he died on the 27tli of filarch, 1C25, 
and was succeeded by his son Charles I., 
then in the twenty-fifth year of his age. 

CHAPTEn IV. 

From thfi. Accession of CHAtif.KS I. fo the 

0/William 111. 

DURING the first ten years of Charles’s 
reign nothing occurred In Scotland calcu¬ 
lated to disturb the serenity of his rule; 
Imt this calm was succeeded by frciiueni 
broils and contentions, arising from ninny 
causes, but cliielly originating in eccicsi- 
o-silcal matters. Among many laws of a 
salutary temleticy, tliey passed an act, rc- 
servlngto the crown those lands which (he 
baronage had W’rested from the church ; the 
clergy were tIuiK bcnelltcd, the people were 
relieved, Ivnt the barons were offended. 
Charles, wlio wjis attached to cpisco]»acy 
from sincere rclIglouB conviction.®, as well 
ns from vlewsofiiolltlcalexpedlcncy, form¬ 
ed the scheme of assimilating In all rc- 
pects the clinrches In England and Sc«>t* 
land. With this view he determined to 
iTitroilufc a liturgy, which In Scotland had 
never been regularly used; and he Insisted 
uiM»n the reception of a set of canons abo¬ 
lishing the control over cccle.sl.'istlcal inea- 
Ruresw'h’ch the Inferior church judicatories 
had becB pormitced to eicreise. The vio¬ 


lence with which all this was resisted wai 
carried to the most extravagant pitch • the 
clergy were insulted, and episcopacy was 
again contemplated as tbeengineof poperv 
and despotism. The dissenslous which soon 
arose In England cherished this stale of 
mind : the discontented In Scotland made 
common cause with the disaffected in the 
southern part of the island: they bound 
themselves by the extraordinary deed which 
they entitled * the solemn league and cove¬ 
nant,* to exterminate prelacy as a corrup¬ 
tion of the Gospel; and they took an active 
part in those violent scenes which ended lu 
the death of Charles and the erection of the 
commonwealth. 

To describe the battles which took place 
between royalists and roundheads, or to 
make comments on the hypocrisy andfaitlj. 
lessness of the times, would be to repeat 
that which has already found a place in 
tills volume. We shall therefore merely ob¬ 
serve tliHt after the execution of Charles I., 
In 1C48, the Scots proclaimed his son king, 
under the title of Charles II.; and that some 
months after his defeat at Worcester,Scot¬ 
land was Incorporated into one common¬ 
wealth with England. 

On the restoration of Cliarles II., the 
Scottish parliament assembled, under the 
earl of Middleton, the king’s commissioner, 
on tlie 1st of January, 1661. He declared 
the king’s resolution to maintain the true 
refonned Protestant religion, ns ithad been 
established during the reigns of his father 
and grandfather; intimating, however,tiinl 
lie would restore the episcopal government, 
though he allowed, meanwhile, the admi- 
nistnitlon of sessions, presbyteries, ami sy¬ 
nods. This endeavour to establish episco¬ 
pacy was violently opposed, and led to the 
most cruel persecution of the Presbyteri¬ 
ans, which lasted, witli more or less se¬ 
verity, during the whole of his reign. Num¬ 
bers were executed ; others were lined. Im¬ 
prisoned, and tortured ; and whole tracts 
of the country were placed under amilitary 
despotism of the worst.dcscripilon. Driven 
to desperation, the Presbyterian party had 
several times recourse to arms, and, al¬ 
though in somocases successful, tliey were 
fiii.illy defeated and scattered at Bothwcll- 
bridge. 

A.I). 1685.—On ascending the throne, 
James II. professed his intention to sui>- 
port the government. In church and state, 
as by law established; yet his predilection 
for the r.atliolic religion w.os evident In his 
very first acts. Comiiliant as the Scottish 
parliament was In wiiat related to their 
civil liberties, they were resolved to adhere 
to their religious principles. On this point, 
indeed, the i)eoi)le of Scotland ■'**cre unani- 
inoMS, and when they heard of <.iie landing 
of tin- prince of Orange, and read Ills dc- 
clarition in favour of liberty and in su|)- 
port of law, they hailed Ids advent with 
joy. The nobles began to intrigue; the 
populace. In their zeal, bmke out into in¬ 
surrection against the catholics at Edin¬ 
burgh ; and all classes looked up to the 
prince of Orange as the deliverer of the 
two nations from popish dominion. Wil¬ 
liam consulted several of the Sc<»ttish no- 
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Dies,clergy, and gentry, rcgardlngthestnte 
of their country, and Issued circular letters, 
suininonlug a convention at Edinhurgh, on 
the 22nd of March 1089. Wlicn they met, 
they decided that king James, by his abuse 
of power, had forfeited the rights to the 
crown ; and Immediately declared the prince 
and princess of Orange to be king and queen 
of Scotland. Tblsact, which Involved such 
nilghty consequences, was attended by a 
declaration of their wTongs and rights. 
Former Insurrections, thougli accompanied 
by many mischiefs, passed away without 
any advantage to the nation. Though the 
revolution of 1689 brought with It a civil 
war, It was the means of strengthening the 
constitution, of preserving public liberty, 
and securing private rights. The preshy- 
tcrlan church was now erected on the ruins 
of episcopacy; the prerogative was re¬ 
strained to its proper functions; and many 
ealutarj'laws for promoting domestic econ¬ 
omy were enacted. 

Although the great hulk of the people 
was In favour of the revolution. It must not 
be forgotten that there was a verj'consl- 
denablo party tliat remained attached to 
the exiled family of the Stuarts; and it was 
found to be no easy matter to reconcile 
the Highlanders to tho expulsion of their 
ancient race of monarchs. Maiiy of them 
were In an open state of rebellion. How¬ 
ever, In August 1692, a proclamation of in¬ 
demnity had been pa.esed to sucli insur¬ 
gents tts would take the oath of allegiance 
to the new government on or before the 
last day of December. The last man to 
submit was Macdonald of Glencoe, and he, 
owing to the snows and other Interruptions 
which he met with on the mad, did not 
reach Invorary, the county town, in time, 
and ilie heneflt of the indemnity was timre- 
forc strictly forfeited. Williatn was in¬ 
formed, and fully believed, that Macdonald 
of Glencoe w.as the chief obstacle to tlic 
pacification of the Higiilands. and a war¬ 
rant of military execution was procured 
from him against the unfortunate cliiof 
and bis whole tribe. A dctaclimcnt of sol¬ 
diers, one hundred and twenty in mimher, 
commanded by captain Campbell, was or¬ 
dered, on the 1st of Kohruar>*, to repair to 
Glencoe, where they wore quartered for a 
fortnight ainung the inhabitants of that 
sequestered vale. On the evening of tlie 
13th, orders arrived to attack the Mac-! 
donatds while asleep at inldiiight, and not 
to suffer a man to escape their swords; an 
order which the soldiers obeyed with ruth¬ 
less barbarity. Thiriy-eleht persons, among 
whom w’ere Glencoe and his wife, thus mer¬ 
cilessly perished ; the rest, alarmed by the 
report of musketry, escaped to the hills, 
and were only preserved from dcstructloti 
by a tempest that added to the horrors of 
the night. The carnage was succeeded by 
rapine and desolation; the liouses were i 
burned to the ground, and women and > 
children, stripped tiaked, were loft to die 
of cold and hunger. This horrible mas¬ 
sacre excited univcrs.al execration; and, 
naturally enough, rendered tlie government 
of William odious to the Highlanders. 


CHAPTER V. 

TTio Union of the two Kingdoms. 


Wii.MASt III.died In 1702 ; and the crowns 
of tlie two nations devolved on Anne, who 
assured the parliament that slie would 6Uiv 
port the government as tlien established. 
But they refused to tolerate episcopacy, and 
they declined to concur In adopting the jiro- 
testant succession for the crown ; nay, they 
issued a declaration whlcli Intimated a pur¬ 
pose, In case of the demise of the crown, to 
appoint a different sovereign from whoso 
ever might be the English king. The Eng¬ 
lish statesmen,foresccingwhat thlswas Ukc- 
iy to produce, recommended the appoints 
ment of commissioner.^ to tre.at of a union 
between the two kingdoms. Instead of re¬ 
garding it as an Identification of the Inter 
est of both kingdoms, the people generally 
considered it as a tot.al surrender of their 
Independence into the hands of a powerful 
rival. Addresses against it .vere presented 
from all quarters, and In several places the 
popul.ace rose In arms, and formed them¬ 
selves Into regiments of horse and foot in 
order to oppose the union. Nor were the 
commercial part of the community, who 
were supposed to benefit largely by It, satis¬ 
fied with Its terms. Notwithstanding every 
opposition, however, the treaty of union 
was ratified by hntli parliaments, and on 
thelsiof May 1707. the legislative union of 
England and Scotland was ratified. 

Fur sevcnil years the union was unpro¬ 
ductive of those advantages which were at 
first expected : no new manufactures were 
attracted to Scotland, and conmierce grew 
more languid than before. But by a con- 
sldemhlc assimilation of the laws to those 
of England, tho courts of justice were bet¬ 
ter regulated, and legal redress more easily 
obtained ; while the harbarotis practice of 
subjecting prisoners to the torture was 
abolished. It was stipulated by the treaty 
that no alterations should ho tnndc in the 
clmrch of Scotland ; that the commercial 
laws and customs should be the same in 
all p.arts of the United Kingdom ; that the 
Scotch royal hurnhs shouUl retain all their 
ancient privileges; ami that no persons 
should be deprived of tlmse hereditary 
rights and ofilccs wlilrh flieylind enjoyed 
by the laws of Sciitlaml. Looking at these 
.and other conditions of the nmon, iiwas 
certaiti that If the Scotch would ahaiulon 
prejudices that t)uglit to he obsolete, and re¬ 
solve to profit by the connoxit)!!, they would 
soon have ample oi>portuiiity of so iloinc; 
while, on the part of England, it was evi¬ 
dent that the zealous rooperath)n of her 
northern neighbour in times of war mu=t 
tend to the security of tlio whede island, 
and In peace contribute to its commercial 
Importance. Queen Anne died on the Isi 
of August 171-1: and. under the act of set¬ 
tlement, the united crown was transferred 
to George I. 

We conceive It to be unnecessary to c.arry 
the general narrative l)eyond this period; 
the affairs of Scotland being henceforth tie- 
tailed, in common with tliosoof England, 
In the liistory of that coiintrj'. But, in con¬ 
cluding Ibis sketch, it api>ears requisite to 
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give n brief account of the reculfarltles 
which attach to matters ecclesiastical.—In 
1560, the Roman catholic religion was abo* 
Msbed, and the reformation was sanctioned 
by act of parliament, the distinguishing 
tenets of the Scotch church having been 
first embodied In the formulary of faith at¬ 
tributed to John Knox, who had adopted 
the doctrines of Calvin, esiabllahed at Ge¬ 
nova. General assemblies at that time be¬ 
gan, and continued to meet twice cverj* 
year, for the space of twenty years ; after 
which they were annual. From 1572 to 
1.192 a sort of episcopacy obtained in tlie 
church, while the ecclesiastical form of 
government was presbyterlan. Meantime, 
tlio dignitaries of the church and llie no- 
hlllty monopolised the revenues of the 
church, and left the reformed clergy In a 
state of indigence. After much delibera¬ 
tion, the Protestant leaders resolved to pro¬ 
vide a state-maintenance for their teachers, 
and tlm following jilan was adopted. Two- 
thirds of all ecclesiastical benefices were 
reserved to the present possessor, and to 
tlie crown tlie remainder was annexed, out 
of which a competent subsistence was to 
be assigned to the protestant clergy. But 
the revenue tlius appropriated, instead of 
l)eiiig duly applied, was diverted into other 
channels. In 1587, all the unalicnnted 
church lands were annexed to the crown ; 
and the tithes alone were reserved for tl»o 
support of the clergy. Bishops continued 
till 1592, when presbyterlan government 
was established by an act of parliament, 
and a division was made of the church Into 
synods and presbyteries. But the king, de¬ 
sirous of having the power of the bi.«iio|>s 
restored as a balance to the nobles in 
parliament, prevailed on a majority of the 
clergy, Itj 1597 and 1528, to agree that some 
ministers should represent the church in 
parliament, and that there stioiild be con¬ 
stant moderators in presbyteries. By an 
act of parllaincnit in 1C06, the temporali¬ 
ties of bishops Were restored, and they 
were allowed a scat In parliament; and 
thus the I'resbyteriaii government was over¬ 
turned. But episcopacy at length grew so 
uhiioxlous to the people, that in 1G89, pre¬ 
lacy was declared, by a convention of es¬ 
tates to be a tiatluiial grievance, which 
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ought to be abolished; and in the follow^ 
Ing year the presbyterlan government waa 
restored and established by parliament; and 
the general assembly met, after Ithad been 
discontinued from tho year 1652. Hitherto 
tlie provision for the maintenance of the 
clergy was Imadequate. but their stipends 
w;erc now raised and regulated by the price 
of grain. 

The presbyterlan church government, af- 
terwards secured in the treaty of union. Is 
founded on a parity of ecclesiastical autho¬ 
rity among all its presbyters or pastors 
and modelled after the Calvlnlstlc plan 
which Knox recommended to his country¬ 
men. This form of government excludes 
all preeminence of order, all ministers 
being held equal in rank and power. In 
matters relating to discipline a pastor is 
assisted by elders, who ought to be selected 
from among the most intelligent and con¬ 
sistent of tlie parishioners,but have noright 
to teach, nor to dispense tlie sacraments 
Tlieir proper office is to watch over the 
morals of the people, and to catechise and 
visit the sick. They likewise discharge the 
office of deacons by managing the funds for 
the maintenance of the poor within their 
districts. Tlie elders and ministers cnii). 
pose what is called a kirk or cfturc/i-session, 
tlie lowest ecclesiastical judicature In Scot¬ 
land. When a parishioner Is convicted of 
Immoral conduct, tlie cliurch-session In¬ 
flicts some ecclesiastical censure. If a per¬ 
son considers himself aggrieved, he may 
appeal to the preshyiery, which is the nexi 
superior court. The ministers of an Indo 
flnile number of contiguous parishes, with 
one ruling elder chosen half-yearly, out 
of every church-session, constitute what 
Is called a presbytery, which has cogni¬ 
sance of all ecclesiastical matters wllhbi 
Its bounds. Synods arc composed of several 
presbyteries, and of a niling elder from 
every church-session within tlieir bounds. 
They review the proceedings of preshyte- 
ric.«, and judge in references, complaints, 
and appeals from the liiforlor court. But 
tlieir decisions and acts are reversable by 
the general assanbly, which Is the highest 
ecclesiastical court, and from irhich there 
Is uo appeal. 
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FuANHff. whfch In the times of the Romans 
was called Gaul, ur Gallia, extended from 
Che i^renees to the Rhine, and uu the 
side of Italy, beyond the Alps to the 
Adriatic; that which was situated on the 
Italian side of the Alps being named Cis> 
alpine Gaul, and that beyond the Alps, 
Transalpine Gaul. The part of Transalpine 
Gaul nearest Upper Italy, and stretching 
along the Mediterranean towards the Pyre¬ 
nees, was conquered by Fahius. As this 
was the flrst part that was converted Into 
a Roinau province, it was called, by way 
of eminence, the Pruvincitt. It was bounded 
by the Alps, the Covennes, and the Rhone. 
Uiesar, who conquered Transalpine Gaul at 
a later period, found it divided into three 
parts: 1. Aqultania, extending from the 
Pyrenees to the Garoime, chleHy occupied 
by Iberian tribes; 2. (Jallia Celticji, from 
the Garonne to the Seine and Marne; 3. 
Gallia Belgica, in the north, extending to 
the Rhine. But subsequently, by the com¬ 
mand of Augustus, a very different and 
much more luinute division of the country 
took place, which, however, it is not here 
necessary to describe. 

The Gauls were the chief branch of the 
great original stock of Celts; and as they 
called themselves Gael, the name Gaul 
probably thus took Its rise. A great resem¬ 
blance appears to have existed among all 
the Celts ; and although they were divided 
into numerous tribes, there were but few 
branches that were perceiitibly different 
from each other. The iK*riod of their ear¬ 
liest migrations Is, howovcr,too remotefor 
histor)', and, moreover, inapplicable to our 
present object. 

Cxsar represents all the Gallic tribes 
as warlike, going always armed, and ready 
on all occasions to decide their differences 
by the sword ; as a peojile of great levity, 
and little Inclined to idleness ; but hospita¬ 
ble, generous, conflding, and sincere. The 
Druids, their priests, who were the sole de¬ 
positaries of learning amongst tliein, wore 
indebted to the credulity of the people f<»r 
the deference they paid to them. They had 
also bards or poets, who composed war 
songs to miirnate the combatants, and to 
perpetuate the memory of their heroes. The i 
elders, or senators of their towns, together 
with the military and their chiefs, formed 
what we call the nobility; these. In conjunc¬ 
tion with the priests, i)ossessed the riches 
and the power: vassalage and misery were 
the portion of the commonalty. 

The discipline of the Romans, and the 
genius and good fortune of Csesar, tri¬ 
umphed in ten years over the valour of the 
Gauls. -Colonies had commenced the work 
of their subjugation, and conquest com- 
^ted it; Guul became a Roman Province. 
The municipal regulations, and tlie agri¬ 


culture of the Roman.s, soon rendered the 
country flourishing; biit despotism after¬ 
wards despoiled it. This stato of things 
continued for four centuries, when the 
people were reduced to the lowest depths of 
misery, impoverished by the proconsuls, the 
prey of fjictions, and alternately passing 
from insurrection to slavery, under tyrants 
who were perpetually changing. But the 
‘incursions of tlie barbarians’ on the Ro¬ 
man territory had by this time greatly 
liumbled the former mistress of the world. 
Tlie civilisation, arts, and literature of the 
Romans were on the decline; tlie empire, 
divided and weakened, was falling into ruin, 
discipline was relaxed; the glory of the 
Roman name faded before the barbaric 
hosts that issued from the north, and over¬ 
ran the llvciirovlnces.wlilch had llmirished 
under the administration of a Trajan and 
an Antonine. 

Upwards of four hundred years after the 
Roman conquest, and umler the reign of 
tlie wcaJc Honorius, a people known by 
the name of Franks, from Franconia in 
Gcnnany, abandoned their morasses and 
ilieir woods, in search of a better country. 
Under the direction of their king Phara- 
moud, they p.asscd tlie Rhine, and entered 
Gaul, but carried their arms no further 
than Belgic Gaul, the country till lately 
called the Netherlands. Pliaramond died 
soon after he had effected the settlement. 

The long list of kings whicli followed 
Pliaramond are divided Into tiiree races, 
Tlie.flrst is called the Mehovinhian, from 
Merovhis, the third king of Die Franks : it 
produced twenty-one kings to Franco, from 
the year 448 to tlie year 751, and ended with 
Childeric III. surnamed tlie Foolish, The 
second race began with Pepin, mayor of tlio 
palace, who did not take upon himself the 
title of king; nor did his son, the cele¬ 
brated Charles Martel. Pepin the Short, 
his son,deprived Childeric III. of his crown. 
Tills race, c.-illcd the Cahi-ovingian, gave 
tliirteen kings to Franco, It acquired 
much glory under Charlemagne, but be¬ 
came very weak under bis successors, and 
terminated with Louis V. called the Slug¬ 
gard, after having pos.«essed the throne 235 
years, from 752 to 9«7. The third race, called 
the Capktine, commenced with Hugh 
Capet, and gave to Franco thirtv-ihree 
kings, who reigned 806 years, and fl’nislied 
with Louis XVI., who w.Ts beheaded Jan¬ 
uary 1793. France then became a repuii- 
lic, which lasted until M.ay 1804; when it 
was transformed into an empire by Na;>o- 
leon Buonaparte, who had risen on the 
ruins of the repuhlic, and liad been dic¬ 
tator of France under the appellation of 
chief consul. The imperial title, liowever, 
lasted but ten years; Napoleon having 
been driven from liis u.^urped throne, and 
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Louis XVIII. restored to tho throne of bis 
ancestors. 

In tracing tho obscure records of the 
early periods, we behold alternately wars 
and alliances among the Homans and 
Franks, theVislgoths, and other barbarians; 
ambitious generals raised to power by the 
Imperial court, but quickly overcoming 
tlielr feeble masters, and calling in theaid of 
tho barbarous tribes to serve the ever-va¬ 
rying purposes of their personal ambition. 
The western empire was then declining: 
tlie Saxons seized upon Anjou and Maine ; 
tho Burgundians occupied the country near 
the Seine; the Goths and Visigoths extend¬ 
ed their dominions ns far as the Loire ; the 
Franks and tho Alhnamis, branches of the 
different hordes, which issued from Ger¬ 
many, contended for the possession of the 
north ; while the Itomans or Gauls kept 
the remaining part of the country. 

Wo may here observe, tlmt on the con¬ 
quest of Gaul by the Franks, the lands 
were distributed antong their offleers; and 
these, with the clergy, formed the first 
great councils or parliaments. Thus the 
government was evidently a kind of mixed 
monarchy, in which nothing of moment 
w:i3 transacted without the grand council 
of the nation, coiislstiiig of the principal 
olllccrs, who held their lattds by military 
tenures. It appears, indeed, tijat when 
Gaul became the possession of northern 
invaders, it did not acquire that degree of 
freedom to its constitution which Britain 
received about tho same time, from con¬ 
querors who sprung from tlic same com¬ 
mon stock. 

77ic Mcrovivoinn Dynasiy, or First Race. 

A.ti. 420.—Pharamond, the first king of 
the Franks, was succeeded liy Clodio, who 
extended the bounds of his kingdom, ile- 
rovius secured the acquisitions of liis pre¬ 
decessor : and Chllderlc, his son, puslied 
his conquests to the banks <if tite river 
Bfine. CIon Is, his son, and the Inheritor 
of his amldtioii, aggrandised Ids kingdom, 
and 80 far extended his power, that he 
is ranked as the founder of tlie French 
monarchy. This prince, the first of the 
Frank kings who had einliraced Christi¬ 
anity, l»romrlit alinost all the Gauls under 
his government. He parted his dominions, 
bi’fore he died, l)Ctween his chililren. 

Clovis owe«l his conversion to Christi¬ 
anity fr(»m his inarriairc witli .a Clirlstian 
princess of Si'ain, ami liis example was foi- 
i<iwed by most of tlie Franks, who until 
that titiie hatl been pagan.-*. He was bai>- 
tl.sed with great splemlour In the cathedral 
at Ilhelms; on whicli occasion the king 
granted freedom to a number of slaves, 
and recelvcil the title of ‘Most Clmlstian 
King,’ which has ever since been retained 
by the monarclis of France. 

Clotalre I., the youngest and most Iwr- 
barous of tiie sons of Clovis, and tho last 
survivor of them, at tho time of his death 
possessed the whole of France : his domi¬ 
nion extended from the banks of the Elbe 
to the ac.a of Aquitaine, in tiic Atlantic 
Ocean ; and from theScheldt to tim.snurces 
of tho Loire. At Ills death he divided it 


among his four eons. The kingdom waa 
soon after rendered miserable, from the 
jealousy of two ambitious women, the 
queens Fredigonde and Brunehaut. The 
former was a prodigy of boldness, of wick¬ 
edness, and genius; and gained several 
battles in person: the other is described 
as a woman who, under the exterior graces 
of beauty, practised the worst of vlees.and 
expiated her crimes by a shocking death. 

A.D. 613.—Clotaire IL, the worthy son 
of Fredigonde, became sole monarch of 
France. Under this prince the mayors of the 
palace began to have considerable power, 
which increased under Dagobert I., and be¬ 
came excessive under Clovis IL aud his 
successors. We see In the first race little 
itiore than the shadows of kings, whilst 
tlioir ministers governed and tyrannised 
over the people. 

Pepin Herlstal, mayor of the palace to 
Chllderic the Foolish, seized the whole au¬ 
thority. His son. Charles Martel, a bold 
and enterprising warrior and great politi¬ 
cian, with more ambition even than bis 
father, increased his power by his brilliant 
achievements, and governed France under 
the title of duke. 

The Carlovhioian Dynasty, or Second Race, 

As mayor of the palace, Charles Martel 
had long exercised the sovereign power In 
tlic name of Childcric, a weak and Indo¬ 
lent prince. The Saracens, who had made 
themselves masters of the south of France, 
penetrating into the heart of the kingdom, 
were at length entirely defeated by him,in 
one ^eat battle fought between Tours and 
Poitiers, whicli lasted seven days, and in 
which 300,000 Moslems were slaiiL In 
consequence of this splendid victory, ho 
was considered the champion of Christen¬ 
dom; and such was his popularity, that, 
with the consent of the people, he assumed 
the dominion of France : for, having a vic¬ 
torious .army at his command, be not only 
deposed the king, but rendered himself an 
absolute prince, by depriving the nobility 
and clergy of their share In the govern¬ 
ment. 

A.D. 7.W.—His son Pepin succeeded him 
in the throne; but restored the privileges 
of the nobility and clergy, on their agreeing 
to exclude the former nee of kings. He 
also divided the pr<*vinces .anioiig his prin¬ 
cipal nobiiicy, allowing tliem to exercise 
sovereign authority in their respective go¬ 
vernments ; til! at length, assuming a kind 
of independency, they only acknowledged 
the king .as their head; and this gave rise 
to the numerous principalities, and their 
several parliaments, every province retain¬ 
ing the same form of government that had 
iicen exercised In the wliolo; and no laws 
were made, or taxi‘S raised, without the 
concurrenre of the clergy. 

A.D. 7W.—Cliarles, his son, c.allcd Cbarle- 
mairne, was valiant, wise, and victorious. 
He'eonquered Italy, Germany, and part of 
Spain, and was crowned emi>cror of tho 
Homans (the western empire), by pope Leo 
III. He established a regular .and popular 
government, compiled a code of laws, fa¬ 
voured theartsand sciences; and died with 
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the glory of being beloved by his subjects, 

indfesrcd by his enemies 

Louis I. le Deb(»nnaire, the only surviving 
son of Cliaricinagne, t)i‘gan his reign with 
the most cruel executions. JTIs children 
revolted against him : he was compelled to 
do public penance, and declared to have 
forfeited the Imperial dignity. 

The Normans renewed their Incursions 
and their ravages under Ch>irlcs tlio Bald ; 
besieged Paris In the reign of Clmrles 
the Gross ; and at length obtained a fixed 
establishment under Charles the Simple. 
The royal authority became we.akcned, 
while the pow’cr of the lords considerably 
augmented ; the Imperial dignity wa.s al¬ 
ready lost to the house of CharJemagne ; 
and It was soon followed by the loss of the 
crown of France, 

FinsT Brancit.— 77«c Cnprtine DynasUj, or 

Thirti liarc, 

A.i). P87.—After the death of Louis V., 
the last of the Carlovingian race, Hugh 
Capet usurped the tlirone. This Hugh was 
the grandson of Robert, wlioin Hie French 
had elected king In tlicroom of Charles tlie 
Simple. His father had rendered himself 
much respected by the nation. In defending 
I’arls against thoattacks of the barhari.ans. 
Hugh Capet, Inheriting the valour of his 
ancestors, saved France under Lotliaire. 
This family possessed the duchies of I’aris 
and of Orleans: and these two cities, by 
their situation on the Loire and the Seine, 
were the strongest bulwarks of the mo¬ 
narchy against the Normans. 

Hugh associated his son Ro!>ert in the 
kingdom. Robert, as pusillanimous as his 
fr.tlier was courageous, reunited llic duchy 
of Burgundy to the crown; but his weak¬ 
ness tarnfslied his virtues. 

A.D. 1031.—Heiirj* I., who had the mis¬ 
fortune to see his own motJicr armed 
against him, to deprive him of his crown 
and give It to his brother, with the assist¬ 
ance of the Duke of Ni)rtnandy. forced liis 
brother to rontent himself with Burgniuly, 
which this branch of tlie royal family pos¬ 
sessed .300 years. 

At this period the tyranny of feudalism 
w.as at its height. OviTwiiflined witli ser¬ 
vices, tolls, and subsidies of all sorts, im¬ 
posed by tlie military or the ecclesiastics, 
the people fought only to rivet their chains 
more firmly. Those who lived in thecoun- 
tr>' were called villeins; those of the cities 
and towns, bourgi'ois. Neither of them 
could labour but for the advantage of tlieir 
lords, who often quartered ilieir military 
retainers upon them. Among themselves 
tl,e lords were eijually ferocious ; tlieir de¬ 
clarations of war extended to relations and 
allies, and the quarrel of a single family 
was sufficient to involve a wlmie coninm- 
nily In the fiercest war for years together. 
Thus France became one vast field of blood, 
and perpetual carnage at length wearied [ 
even ferocity Itself. 

A.D. 1060.—The King reign of Philip I., 
eon of Henry I., is an epoch of remark¬ 
able events. ’William, duke of Normainly, 
crossed the Cliannel, and effected tlie con¬ 
quest of England in 1066, where he esta¬ 


blished his own rigorous modification of 
the feudal regime ; and lie had the firmness 
to refuse homage to the pope. A jest of the 
king of France on the ol>e.«ity of AViliiant 
kindled a w;ir, from which may be dated a 
hing-continued enmity lictwccn France and 
Englami. 

A.D. 110.3.—Philip was succeeded by his 
son, Louis thcGross. The first years ofliis 
reign were disturbed by insurrections of bis 
lords in different parts of the kingdom ; 
and these insurrections werctlic more trou¬ 
blesome, as they were secretly fon>cnted by 
the English king, that by weakening the 
power of France Ills duchy of Normandy 
might he the more secure. These wars 
between the two countries were often in- 
temipted by treaties, but as often re-lighted 
by national ambition and aiilipailiy. 

Louis the ’V'oiing, unfortunate in the cru¬ 
sades, at Ills return repudiated his wife, in 
whose right he inherited Gulcime and Poic- 
ton. He died in 1180, and was succeeded 
by his son, Pliilip II. surnaincd the August. 

Philip II. defeated Jolin, king of Eng¬ 
land, and wrested from him Normandy, 
Maine, and Anjou. He then went on the 
crusade with Richard Ca?ur-de-Llon, to 
rescue Jerusalem from the Saracmis. The 
two kings sticcoeded only in taking Acre; 
and Philip, on his return, tre-acluTonsly in- 
v.adcd Normandy during Richard's absence. 

A.D. 1223.—Philip Auenstus was succeed¬ 
ed by hi.s son Louis VIII., surnamed tlie 
Lion. His short reign was not marked by 
any great events ; but he distinguished It 
by enfranchising a groat nniiiher of si-rfs 
or villeins. Ho signalised his courage 
mrainst the English : and died of a conta¬ 
gious distemper, at the age of thirty-nine 
years. 

A.n. 1226.—Louis IX., surnamed for his 
piety Saint Loiii«, having defeati-d tlieking 
of Kncland, .and many of the grand vassals 
of France, at Taillebiirg, conducted ati army 
to Pale.stine, took Damicttaiii Egypt, and 
distinguished himself at Massons, wlicre lie 
was taken prisoner. He was a friend to the 
Indigent, and a zealous advocate for the 
Christian religion. He died before Tunis, 
where he had gone upon a second crusade 
against the infidels. Pliilip III., surnamed 
the Bold, his son, was proclaimed king by 
tbearmy: ho was liberal, benevolent, and 
just,but displ.ayod no striking abilities. Ho 
was succeeded by his son, Pliiiip the Fair. 

A.D. 12.3.1.—Philip IV., surnamed le Bel, 
or the Fair, eelcbrated for his disputes 
with Edward the First of England, and 
Pope Boniface VIII., abolislicd the order of 
tlie Templars, reduced the Flemings, and 
made the seat of the parlianieiit iiermanent 
in Paris. He was of a lively dispiisition, 
but cruel and unfeeling : and employed mi¬ 
nisters who possessed all his ilefects, with¬ 
out his g<»od qualities. In his reign the 
status-general, or reprosontatives of the 
three estates of the kingdom, tlie nobility, 
clergy, and coiiuiumalty. were first assem- 
filcd. PliiNji IV, was succeeded by his son, 
Louis X., during whose reign, which was 
short, tlie people were burdened with ini- 
po=ts. 

The two brothers of Louis. Phillji the 
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T.ong and Charles IV., succeeded succcs* ] 
slvely. Philip signalised himself by a num- ! 
ber of wise regulations in the courtsof jus- i 
tlce. Charles followed his brother’s steps 1 
In this particular; but the state was loaded ' 
with debts and badly governed. 

Second Biiaxch.—H ouse of Voloi’s. 

A.D. 1328.—Queen Jane, wife of Charles 
IV., being delivered of a posthumous daugh¬ 
ter, the House of Valois mounted the 
throne; the states of France having de¬ 
creed females to be Incapable of inheriting 
the crown of France. This is called the 
Salic law, from Its having been llie prac¬ 
tice of a tribe of Franks, called Salians, 
to exclude females from all inheritance to 
landed property. Philip IV., soon after his 
succession, defeated the Flemings; but was 
defeated by the English In a sea-flght near 
Sluys; also at Cressy and Calais. In this 
reign Dnuphiny was annexed to the crown 
of France. 

A.D. 1350.—John, a brave prince, but with¬ 
out genius or political discernment, suc¬ 
ceeded Philip. He continued to war against 
England, but was deleated and taken pri¬ 
soner at the battle of Poitiers. The king¬ 
dom became llie theatre (»f factions and 
carnage, and was drained of its valuables 
to ransom the king. Uo had stipulated fcir 
the cession of one-third of tl»c kingdom, 

I aiidS.OOO.OOOof gold crowns. Not being able 
to raise tliis enormous sum, John volunta¬ 
rily returned to London, where he died In 
the Savoy, A.D. 1364. His son, Charles, sur- 
named the Wise, succeeded him. 

Charles V,, seconded by De Guesclln, con¬ 
stable of France, avenged the honour of 
the nation, and reestablished order in the 
state. Everything wore a new face under 
tills king, who was wise, laborious, and eco¬ 
nomical 5 a friend to the arts, to letters, 
and to virtue. , , 

A.D. 1380 .—Charles VI. succeeded to the 
crown ; and France, under liis government, 
fell Into great disorder. This prince having 
lo.st his reason, and recovering It at inter¬ 
vals, nothing decisive could be effected. The 
English king Henry V. entered France, and 
gained the b.attle of Agincourt. Henry, by 
treaty, l•c^ame heir to ti>c crown ; but died 
Q few days before Charles VI. Henry VI. 
of England was crowned king of France at 
a vcTy enriy His uncle John, duke or 

Hedford, acted as regent, and during Ins 
life the power of the English increased in 
France. About this time Joan of Arc, an 
enthusiast In the cause of her country, re¬ 
animated the valour and patriotism of the 
French luition. She fought several battles 
with success; but was at length taken at 
Complcgne, and burnt as a wltrli by order of 
the English. [Sec * Esulaxd.’ Jlcnrv \ 1 .) 

During this time, Charles VII. reigned 
only over a part of France. But the duke 
of Bedford was no sooner dead, than the 
duke of Burgundy berame reconciled with 
Charles. Normandy, Guienne, fin*!, 
other provinces which had been held bj 
the power of the duke of Bedford, acknow¬ 
ledged Charles; and the English were com- 
1 ppikd t<i evacuate France. vt 

(iharleH VII, \va.=< snoccoded by I.oniSAi., 


his rebellious son. He established the posts 
He was a bad son, and as bad a father; a 
severe prince, but a deep politician. Some 
important changes in the political condt 
tlon and tlic manners of the nation were 
produced In this reign. The royal powei 
was extended and consolidated; the knights 
and nobles assisting in this, because It 
gave scope for their exploits. The gendar¬ 
merie, or body of permanent cavalry, was 
fonned, and a corps of foot archers. 

Charles VIII., who succeeded him, mar 
rled Anne of Brittany ; thereby putting an 
end to tlie last of the great feudal flefs of 
France. He restored to Ferdinand V. Car- 
dagriic and IloussUIon. He was an amia¬ 
ble prince, and his death was considered as 
a public loss. 

Tlie Howe of rnlois-Orlenns. 

A.D. 1495.—Cliarlcs VIII. dying without 
children, Louis, duke of Orleans, descend¬ 
ed from Charles V., obtained the crown, of 
which he appeared worthy by his good 
qualities and virtues. He commenced 
his reign by forgiving his enemies, and 
befriending his i>eople. He conquered the 
Milanese, which he afterwards lost. He 
made himself master of the kingdom of 
Naples, conjointly with the king of Arra- 
gon. He made war also against pope Julius 
11. Gaston, duke of Nemours, and the che¬ 
valier Bayard, greatly distinguished them¬ 
selves ; but the French were obliged to quit 
Italy. Louis Xll. acquired glory more du¬ 
rable, by gaining the love of his people, i 
niul by his extraordinary affability, than bj 
his wars. 

House of Valois'AngotilSme, 

A.D. 1515.—A prince of tlie house of Va- 
lois-Angoulenie ascended the throne after 
the death of Louis XII., who left an only 
daughter, married to Francis, count of 
Angoulcme, heir tothe crown. Francis de¬ 
feated tlie Swiss at Marlgnan; reunited 
Brittany to the crown; and conquered, 
Luxembourg. He was the protector and 
promoter of the One arts, and a great en- 
courager of the learned. He died with the 
reputation of being tlic most polite prince 

ill Europe. ^ ^ „ . 

A.D. 1547.—Henry IT. succeeded Francis. 
The face of affairs clianged at the com¬ 
mencement of the reign of this prince. He 
joined the league of tlic protestaul princes 
acalnst the emperor, and made himself 
niaster of Metz. Toul, and The 

emperor, Charles V., Iiesicged Metz: the 
duke of Guise obliged him to raise the 
siege andvdefcated him at Rcntl. Henry 
afterwards entered into a league agjiinst 
the house of Austria In Spam: and Plnnp 
II, avenged the honour of the Spaniards at 
St. Quintin. The duke of Guise 
from the English ; and llie peace of Chateau 

‘ Canibresisterminatedtliewar. FrancisII^ 

his son, succeeded to the ilirone: a prmce 
: without any remarkable vices 
■ He was married to Mary, Queen of Scots, 
. and died at the age of seventeen. 

A.D. 1560.-Francis II. was 
Charles IX. The religious w;ars, the seed- 
, of whirli li.ad been previously sown, brok 
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>ut wUh fury l»i this reign. Tl>e massacre 

VassI was the Blgtml, and France pre¬ 
sented nothing bat one continued scene of 
sanguinary factions for years. The massacre 
of St. Bartholomew’s day covered the land 
with the hlccdliighodlesof the Protestants. 
On tlie eve of St. Bartholomew, orders had 
been sent to the governors of provinces to 
fall up<»n the iwotestanls In every depart¬ 
ment throughout France ; and though an 
edict was published before the end of the 
week, assuring them of the king’s protec¬ 
tion, and that ho by no means designed to 
exterminate them because of their religion, 
yet private orders were sent of a nature di¬ 
rectly contrary; In consequence of which 
the massacre at Paris was repeated In many 
of the principal towns; so that in the space 
of two months 50,000 proiestants were cru¬ 
elly hutciiercd. From tlie lime of this most 
atrocious order, given by Charles himself, 
he was taken 111 , and languished wlili bodily 
pains until relieved by death a.d. 1.5:2. 

Cliarlcs, dying without Issue, was suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother Henry III., who, in 
1575, concluded the celebrated ‘edict of 
paciflcailon’ with the proiestants; the sub¬ 
stance of which was, that liberty of con¬ 
science, and the public exercise of religion, 
were granted to tlie ref<»rmcd, without any 
otlicr restriction than that they should not 
preach within two leagues of Paris, or any 
other place where the court was. This edict 
caused the Guises to form an association 
called the ‘catholic league.’ This struck 
at the very root of the king’s authority; 
for, as the proiestants had already their 
chiefs, 60 the catholics were for the future 
to (lejiend entirely upon the chief of the 
league, and execute whatever ho com -1 
nianded. Hence arose another pcr.sccuti<m 
of the Protestants, and another reconcilia¬ 
tion. In the end, however, the king pe¬ 
rished by assassination at the hands of a 
monk. In the year 1.VW. Before the king's 
death he nominated Henry of Bourbon, 
king of Kavarre, as his successor uu the 
throne of France. 

Third Branch.— 27oiwco/.Bo«r6(m. 

A.D. 1589.— Henry IV, took the title of 
king of France and Navarre; and his first 
care was to put an end to the religious 
disputes which had so long distracted the 
kingdom. For this purpose he subse¬ 
quently promulgated the celebrated edict 
of Nantes, which reestablished all the fa¬ 
vours that had ever been granted to the 
reformed by other princes. He was ac¬ 
knowledged by the lords of the court, hut 
opposed by the catholic league, which set 
up the old cardinal of Bourbon na king, 
under the title of Charles X, Henry IV., 
with a small army and little money, was 
obliged to conquer his kingdom. He raised 
the siege of Paris, and defeated the duke 
of Mayenne at Arques and at IvrI. After 
this success, ho jirescnted himself before 
Paris, and before Rouen, which places he 
besieged in form ; but was compelled to 
abandon them by the duke of Parma. The 
duke of Mayenne assembled the states- 
general for the election of a king of Franco; 
but the victory gained by Henry at Dreux, 


land his alquratlon of the protestant reli¬ 
gion, overthrew all their projects; and 
Paris, with the greater part of the cities in 
the kingdom, submitted to his government. 
The duke of Mayenne retired Into Bur¬ 
gundy ; hut the leaguers, supported by 
Spain, were still In opposition In Brittany. 
Henry declared war against Spain, and de¬ 
feated the Spanish army at Fontaine-Frau- 
Qoise. 

With the n-«slstance of his sagacious 
friend and minister. Sully, he established 
order In the finances, and in every depart- 
ment of the state; and wlifist intent on 
reduoing the dangerous power of the house 
of Austria, and rendering still greater ser¬ 
vice to the people, he was stabbed by a fa- 
ii.'ttlc.al priest named Ilavaillac. Thus fell 
the greatest prince ever known In France; 
tlie best and bravest of its kings. 

A.D. 1010.—Louis XIII., Burnained the 
Just,succeeded Henry IV. Doing a minor, 
Mar>’ de Mcdicis was declared regentof the 
kingdom, and dispensed with profusion the 
riches which Henry had amassed to render 
France powerful. The queen’s favourite, 
a Florentine, named Conclnl, governed the 
st.atc. The lords, dissatisfied witli ilic prido 
and despotism of this stranger, took to 
arms; and the death of the favourite calmed 
the intestine division. But no sooner was 
Conclnl In hisgrave, tlian another favourite, 
Dc Luyncs, aiipearcd, possessing more 
power. If possible, than the former. Louis 
I banished his mother to Blots. The cede- 
hrated nichclieu, then bishop of Lugon, 
eitected a rceonciliallon between tliem, ami 
received, as a reward, acardinal'shat. The 
l>rotestaiits, much aggrieved by the catlio- 
lies, took to arms. The king marched against 
them, and was victorious in every quarter, 
except at Montauban, from wbciioe he was 
obliged to retire with great loss. The credit 
and ambition of lUcbelieu increased daily, 
until he was declared minister of the state. 
The war was renewed with the protes- 
tanls; and Rnehelle, the bulwark of the 
(’alvinists, was, after a severe conflict, i-e- 
ducC'd by the king. The queen-mother, 
and Gaston d'Orleans, became jealous of 
the authority of Richelieu, and, disgusted 
with his pride, left the kingdom ; and the 
duke de Montmorcnci was beheaded at 
Toulouse. Richelieu died in the fifty-eighth 
year of his age; and his death was soon 
followed by that of the king, who was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son. 

A.D. 1643.—Louis XIV., being only six 
years old when his father died, the queen 
Anne of Austria was declared regent of 
the kingdom, and appointed eardinal Ma- 
zarin as minister. Cond 6 defeated the 
emperor at Rocroy, at Fribourg, at Nord- 
lingen.and at Lens; and these euccesses, 
seconded by those of Turenne’s, determined 
the emperor to conclude peace. The Span¬ 
iards still continued the war. The young 
king took the field In person at the head of 
his armies, and Stenay and MontmedI were 
the fruits of his first effort for military 
fame. Peace was soon after concluded be¬ 
tween Don Louis de Haro, on tlie part of 
the Spaniards, and c.ardiual Mazarin, on 
that of the French. The cardinal died soon 
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after. \c.avi!ig tho Qimuccs in tlie most do* patron of the arts, and a prince whose con 
ninged state, attd tho navy nearly rained, ceptions and plans were always grand and 
Louis xrv. now took the reins of govern- dignified. Tho true character of kings can 
ineiit into his own hands. He thirsted only be justly determined by posterity, and 
for glory, and had the discernment to the reputation of this celebrated monarch 
choose great men as his ministers. Col- has not been strengthened by time. Aftei 
Pert and Louvois filled the first olllces of every proper tribute of applause Is rendered 
tho state, Tho finances, the commerce, liini. It may be asserted that. In general, 
the marine, tho civil and military govern- lie rather displayed a preposterous vanity 
ments, the sciences, and tho arts, csperl- than true greatness of character, which has 
cnccd a happy change. i»een productive of such baneful effects, 

The death of Philip IV. of Spain occa- that the decline of the French monarchy 
slotted the renewal of war. Louis headed may bo said to have mainly originated from 
his troops, showing a great example of ao- his conduct. It must be admitted that In 
tlvlty and courage; and liis conejuests were the earlier years of his reign, Louis was a 
the means of reestabUshlng peace. The liberal patron of letters, and many of the 
success of his arms alarnicd the neighbour- most celebrated writers flourished; as Cor¬ 
ing powers, who entered Into a defensive neilleand Ibiciuo, the two greatest tragic 
league against France. Louis again took poets of France, and Mollere, the first 
the Held, ami oomiuercd the greater I’art of comic writer; Bollcau, the aittrlst; Fou- 
Holland, wlilch ho was obliged to evacuate talne, Fcnelon, Massillon, and others. The 
through the firmness and intrepidity of close of the long carver of Louts, once 
llic stadthokler, jifterwards William III. styled by the French‘the great,* was dis¬ 
king of Great Britain. The theatre of the graced by a gloomy and bigoted intoler- 
war was soon after changed, and Frauche anco. 

Conipte was rcct)miuercd. a-d. 1715. — Loxils XV. sncceeded bis 

In the renlth of his confinosts, Louis die- grandfather at the age of five years and 
fated the conditions of the peace of Niine- a half. The regency was conferred on 
gtien ; but this peace wassoon after broken, his uncle, the duke of Orleans, under 
Tlic Spaninrds lost Luxembourg: Algiers, whoso auspices the unfortunate Missis- 
Tripoli, and Geneva were bombarded, and sippi scheme, planned by I.aw, a Scotch- 
obfahM-ili»eacc by making reparation In pro- man, took place. The king took the go 
portion to the offences they had given. vcrnuient ui>on himself at the age offlf- 
The princes of Kurope formed the leainie teen, and appointed cardinal Fleury, his 
of \ug«burg against Loula. of which Wil- preceptor, prime minister. The emperor 
Ham. prliiceofOraiige.w.asthesnul. Louis disturbing the peace of Europe,Spain and 
revoked the edict of Nantes, thereby do- Sardinia united with France, and declared 
|)rlvliig himself of the services of many w.ar. The taking of Thilipshurg, the vie- 
flMM.isriiids of hl.s best and most useful sii1>- tories of Tarma atid Placentia, and the 
ji'flK, Che nrotestnrjt^, whom he llircw into cotnjuosts ot Don Carlos* put an end to 
the arms of his enemies. Having so done, this short war, which gave Lorratuo to 

he murrhed against the allied powers. He Franco. , ^ m i w 

Giok ill I'cr.soii, Mohs and Namur; and The death of the emperor Cliarles M. 

nmh-r Luxembourg. Catinat. and Yendome, plunged Europe agtiln into 'var. J raiico 
the Frxmt-h signalised themselves at Kleu- favoured tlie pretensions of the elector of 
rus at Stvlnklrk,at Ncuvinde.at Barcelona, Bavarisi. The combined armies of France 
'inii fim-wiiiTe Bavana subdued Upper Austria, and 

.lames II. ..f England, having abdlc,ated possessed themselves of Prague, where 
his throne, flew ti) France as an a-sylum ; the elector was crowned king of Bohemnu 


ofVi'lark'rri. of Spain PcaVe was demanded of the Hungarian 

of war. Philip, duke of Berri.l.y the will 


as Pl\ll s -d r timoAlsacewasattacked: Loulsflewtoits 

offered the allied were so hard as to a-^Bi^tunce.and fe 1 s ck a 


olfercd by the aine.s wen 
excite the Indignation o: 
The war was continued: ai 
iiilnated In favour of Fran 
Hp In peaceable poPBCSsIon 
Spain, secured by the pea 
171.1. Two years after, I>o 
r*-igncd seventy-two years 
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carried on with advantage to the buier. 
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iriana at Roglmrli. wliirh Instantly changed 
Ibe face of alFatrs. Uajiovor was retaken, 
And the French beaten at Crevcit. by tlie 
nrtneo of I)ruiis>\ick. They were defeated 
at Warburg, and at Mliidcn, by tlio Eng- 
llph. who proved euecessful both by sea 
and bind. Spain, alarmed at the tnany con* 
aliens of their arms, joined a ronfedornoy 
of the princes of the house of Bourbon, 
known by the name of tlio ‘family com- 
nart •' and the llame of war raacd In both 
hemispheres, to the nlory of the Kngllsh 
nation and the loss of the Dourhons. The 
peaco of 17r>3 put an end to this war. 

^ During the Interval of peaee, Louis con* 
nuered Corsica, after a desperate struggle 
on the part of that brave people for their 
independence, under Pascal PaoM. llcdled 
In 1774. lie was a prlin e of very moderate 
partB.niidwius governtMl in a great measure 
by his mistresses and hls favourites, who 
also governed France. 

At). 1774 .—Louis XVI., grandson of the 
la«t king, succeeded to the throne, having, 
hi 1770, married Marie Antoinette, princess 
of Austria. He regenerated the marine, 
much weakened by the successes of the ICn- 
gllsii In the late war; and the navy of 
France, in a few years after hls succession, 
could lioast of one liundred sail of the line. 
He assisted the Anglo-Americans to throw 
off the yoke of the mother country, wlilch 
tlioy effected ; but It wjls in tills war that 
tiio seeds «’iTO sown of that revolution 
which proved ilia ruin. 

Tlio war of American Independence had, 
in truth, taught the peoidc of every country 
to know their power: and In Franco, the 
liinnenceof thenohility and tlic crown liad 
been annihilated, by tlielr coiitemptH>le 
prolllgacyin the iireceding reign. A set of 
Jiowerful hilt intolerant writers had also 
arisen, at the head of nliom were Voltaire 
and Uoiisse.au, who attacked all existing 
instUutions witli a wit and eloiimuice that 
inadethem universally popular. The taxes 
were most uiijvistly distributed ; the clergy 
and nobijity being exempt from taxation, 
and the middling classes and the poor 
being obliged to defray ilie whole. 

Towards tlie close of Die year 1788, when 
famine stared the miserable peasants in 
the face, the greatest ditllcuUy was fouml 
to supply the enormous expenses wliieh 
were every day Increasing. Tlie king was 
advised to call a meeting of the staies-gcu- 
oral; a measure seldom recurred to but in 
cases of the greatest necessity. The statcs- 
goiieral, consisting of the nobles, clergy, 
and others, assembled, and commenced 
their sittings in the king’s royal palace at 
Versailles, M.iy 5th, 1780. They soon dis¬ 
covered the situation of the country; and 
they also felt their power and their conse¬ 
quence, from the eyes of all France being 
directed to their proceedings. They bound 
themselves, by an oath, never to separate 
until the constitution of the kingdom, and 
the regeneration of public order, were 
established and llxed on a solid basis. They 
declared themselves inviolat)le, by a ma¬ 
jority of 493 against 34; and seemed pas¬ 
sionately in love with freedom and their 
country. The celebrated T'ieckor was dis¬ 


missed the ministry, n>id retired from 
France. 

A state of universal agitation was now 
on the eve of commencing; an awful scene 
approached—a scene from which wo date 
the period of the French revolution. Tlic 
citizens of Paris, who had assembled on 
Sunday evening, the 12th of July 1789, In 
the public walks of the Palais Uoyal, pro¬ 
ceeded from thence to the hou.se of an 
artist on the Boulevards; ami having pro¬ 
cured a l)U.st of M. Nceker, atid also of the 
duke of Orleans, they adorned them with 
crape, and carried them through the streets 
In triumph. Wlien they came to theSiiuarc 
or Place VendOme, they were stojiped by 
the (.Jennan regiment of liorse, who dis¬ 
persed the people, and broke the bust of 
Nceker. Some few wore wounded; but 
they soon rallieil in Increased numbers. 
Tliearmy.wlik'li had been statiniicd round 
Paris, now came forward in full force with 
a body of cavalry; and the I'rince do Lam- 
bi‘.s(i, of the house of Lorraine, at ilioir 
liead. Ho had received orders from mar¬ 
shal BroglU) to take poi-t near the gardens 
of the Tuillerles, .and inalnfain himself in 
that position, without doing any mischief 
to the penjilc : hut they were now a.sscm- 
bled in such numbers, and were so tumul¬ 
tuous, that Die prince, finding hlin.self 
lieinined In, and fearful of being cut off, 
entered Die gardens of the Tuillerics at the 
head of liis Derman regiment, and, with 
hls drawn sword, woninled a peaceable 
citizen who was walking iIktc. Tlie <li.s- 
order from that time became universal; 
the soldiers ilred on the peoiple ; ami what 
with the shrieks of the women, ttie groans 
of the woundetl, and the arbitrary belia- 
vioiir of Die inilitary. Die whole city was in 
an instant thrown Into a coiivulseil state. 

The gt-m-ral cry was, ‘To armsl’ Mus¬ 
kets, and other weapons of d< feiicc, were 
soon in every hand. The l-rench guaials 
not only refused to fire on their coiintry- 
meii, but uiiiti'd in ilieir can-io. Th<-y 
marched to the Place of Louis XV.to meet 
the Dermaii regiment. 1'hey soon came 
up with them as well as with some hus¬ 
sars of the Hungarian lightdinrse, who liad 
joineil the tJerniaiis. A smart action took 
place, and the DermanB were driven back 
in great disorder, leaving eleven of their 
coninules killcil or wounded behind them. 

On Die l iDi of July, iii the morning, al¬ 
most every person in Paris was aniu'd; the 
soldiers mingled with the populaec, and 
all at once a nninerotis body exclaimed 
‘Let ns storm tlie BastileT That Instant 
they proceeded towards it, and presented 
themselves before the tremendous for¬ 
tress, by the great street of St. Anthony. 
M. do Launay, the governor, caused a flag 
of truce to he hung out; upon which a dc- 
tachinentof the patriotic guards, with five 
or six hundred citizens. Introduced them¬ 
selves Into the first court. The governor, 
having advanced to the drawbridge, cti- 
ijuired of the people what they wanted. 
Tliey answered, ' aininuuition and arms.’ 
He promised to furnish them; instead of 
wliicii, he caused the drawbridge to l>e 
raised, and a Ui.sdiargc ot artillery uu ail 
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those men who were In the first court, 
whereby many were killed and wounded. 
The governor now turned the cannon on 
the city. The populace, burning with re¬ 
venge, sent for the cannon from the In- 
valldes ; upon which five pieces were soon 
brought them, and deliver^ tocxperlenced 
gunners. Three pieces of artillery, under 
the direction of M. Hulln, were also brought 
Into the court of the Saltpetrlere, contigu¬ 
ous to the Ihistlle, and immediately pointed 
against that fortress, on which they fired 
with great vivacity. The governor, perceiv¬ 
ing he could not hold out against such a 
phalanx as opposed him, threw out a white 
llag. Tlie besiegers, however, would look 
at nothing that might lessen their resent- 
Jiicnt, or excite pity in favour of the be¬ 
sieged. The governor made a second at¬ 
tempt to pacify them, but in vain. He 
acquainted them, by a paper Introduced 
through a crevice In the drawbridge, that 
he had 20 , 000 lb. weight of gunpowder; and 
would blow up the garrison, and all its 
environs, if a capitulation was oot ac- 
cepted. Tlie l)eslegcr.s despised this mo- 
iiaco, and continued tlicir firing with addi¬ 
tional vigour. 

Three cannon were brouglit forward to 
l)ent down the drawbridge. Thogovernor 
then deinollslicd the little bridge of pas¬ 
sage on the left-hand, at the entrance of 
the fortress. Holy, Ilulin, and Maillard 
leaped on the bridge, and demanded that 
tlie Inmost gate slionld be instantly opened. 
The besieged obeyed; and the licsiegers 
puslicd forward to make gcM)d tlieir en¬ 
trance, slaying all who came in tlieir way; 
and so«)n after llic standard of tlie victors 
was seen hoistod on tlic highest tower. In 
the meantime tlioprliiciptii drawbridge was 
let down ; tlie populace ruslied hi, every 
one eager to discover the governor, and to 
plunge his sword Into liis trcaclierous lio- 
som. A grenadier singled him out, seized 
and disarmed him, and delivered him ui> to 
Huliii ami llcly. 

Tlie deputy govenior, the major, and the 
captain of tlie gunners, were also seized. 
Tlie victors procectled witli their prisoners 
to 11)0 Hotel do VHIe; hut they were scarce¬ 
ly arrived, when the moli tore them frorn 
tlic hands of those who held tlicrn in secu¬ 
rity, and trampled them underfoot; and 
Do Launay, and the major, pierced with 
countless wounds, expired. 

Thu.s foil the Hastile, after a siege of 
three hours only : a fortress tliat the most 
experienced generals of the ago of Louis 
XIV. had deemed Inipregnablo. It w.as 
begun by Charles V. In 13G9, and finished 
In 13S3. 

The court, utterly astounded at these pro¬ 
ceedings, now ordered the dismissal of the 
troops, and the recall of Ncckcr. Balliy, 
who presided at the tennis-court, was no¬ 
minated mayor of Paris, and Lafayette be¬ 
came commander of the national guards. 
A crowd of the lowest rabble, accompanied 
by some of the national guards, proceeded 
to Versailles, and entered the palace amidst 
tlireats and execrations the most Indecent 
androvoUing. The king was compelled to 
ucconipany them to Paris, and to receive 


from the hands of Bailly the tri-coloured 
cockade, as a mark of his union with the 
people. 

At this period the famous Jacobin club 
was formed: an Illegal and violent power, 
which raised Itself at the side of the na¬ 
tional representation In order soon after 
to crush it. AC first it consisted of a few 
well-disposed deputies and patriots; but 
it soon changed Us character, and became 
the focus of insurrection and treasonable 
excitement. 

The Fqbnch Revolutioh.—TT ie LimiUd 

Monarchy. 

A.D. 1789.—Wo now come to the month 
of August, an ever-memorable era In the 
history of Prance. The new constitution 
was finally ushered into the national as¬ 
sembly on the 1 st day of the month. The 
articles being all discussed, the king ac¬ 
cepted it with seeming sincerity, returning 
^ the assembly thanks for the title they had 
1 bestowed on him ; that of * restorer of the 
liberties of Prance.* 

It was not long after this, however, that 
Louis, probably from finding his power 
circumscribed, attempted to leave France, 
with the queen and family, and had actually 
approached the frontiers, when he was 
recognised by Drouet, son of the postmaster 
atyarenncs,wlio contrived to impede his 
journey by overturning a cart In tbe way 
In the meantime he conveyed tbe intelli¬ 
gence to the guard. The king was now 
fully Identified, but denied having any in¬ 
tention of leaving France. Ho was, how¬ 
ever, conveyed back to Paris, where he had 
been but a very short time missed. His 
brothers escaped by taking different routes. 

This attempt of Louis to leave tbe king¬ 
dom Irritated the Parisians almost to 
frenzy ; and he was soon after convoyed to 
the Temple as a prisoner, together with Ills 
queen, his children, and his sister, Madame 
Elizabeth. Hero he suffered a rigorous 
confinement, until he was brought to trial 
before the natlon.'il convention ; for by that 
appellation the national assembly was then 
known. Being convicted of what they 
termed treason against that constitution 
which he load sworn to defend, he was con¬ 
demned to die by the guillotine; which 
death he suffered on tlie 21st of January 
1793, With great fortitude, and was burled 
privately in a churchyard of Paris; his 
grave lieing filled with lime. In order to 
prevent his partisans from removing his 
body. Tims died Louis XVI., who, if not 
the greatest of the French monarchs, was 
certainly one of the most unoffending; but 
he was irresolute, brought up in the habits 
of Indolence, and of a court famous for its 
breach of faith. He was, in fact. In every 
respect, unsuitable to the government of 
the French nation, whether as a despotism 
ora free government: the latter he him¬ 
self certainly was the means of Introdu¬ 
cing, by the part he took In the contest 
between Great Britain and her American 
colonies. 

2. The Itrpubliean Gav&rmnent. 

A.D. 1792, — During the confinement of 
Louis, the constitution was modelled anew 
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The llmtlcd monarrhy pavo way to the re- 
niibllcaii RDvernniciit, wliirh took i>lace the 
23rd of September 1792. The death of the 
aucen soon followed : iho absurd and Infa¬ 
mous charges brought apainst her astiw 
iiUhcd all Euroi>e. But no power could 
save tlie once beautiful Marie Antoinette: 
her doom had doubtless lonp been decreed; 
and she sulfered by the axe of the guillo¬ 
tine, on tho I6ih of October 1793, after 
having been treated with every possible In¬ 
dignity. Her body was Immediately In¬ 
terred In a grave filled with uulck lime, like 
that of her husband. This highly accom¬ 
plished woman, who Is described as a model 
of grace and beauty, was In hcr.ivSth year, 
and sister of Leopold II., late emperor of 

Germany. . , 

La Vendf'O rose, and the continent as 
well as England armed In hostility to the 
ronvcntloii, whom nothing seemed to In¬ 
timidate. Fourteen armies, without ex¬ 
perience, and merely with the aid of paper 
money, were set in motion. Ciistine took 
Metiiz; MontesQUieu invaded Savoy; Lille 
repulsed the Austrians, who bombarded 
the city; and Dumourlez, making a descent 
u[)on Belgium, airried tlio redoubts of .Ic- 
iiappe at the point of the bayonet. The 
generals liad only to sound ttic Marseillais 
hymn, and the citlzeti soldiers saw in the 
republic a futurity of peace and prosperity, 
although tho roots of what w.rs called the 
tree of liberty were saturated with blood. 

Lyons, after a two months' siege, sur¬ 
rendered to the republicans, and there are I 
few c.xamplcs, even amid the horrid scones 
of barbarous warfare, of more vindictive 
cruelty than took place there. The guillo¬ 
tine being deemed too slow an engine of 
destruction, crowds were driven Into the 
Uhnne, or butchered in the squares by 
discharges of grape-.shot. Uarr^re sent a 
flaming account to tlie convention, whlcli 
ilecreed that the walls and public buildings 
of the city should lie razed, and Lyons 
henceforth called Ln Ville Affranchie. 

The excesses and enormities of this 
periix! of French history are almost. In¬ 
deed, too Incredible for the sober pen of 
liistory to record. A new calendar w.as 
formed; and In order to obliterate the re- 
iiicinbrnnce of the Christian sabbath, each 
month was subdivided into three decades, 
the first days of which were festivals or 
days of rest. A few days after, the munici¬ 
pal authorities of Paris appe.ared In the 
convention, attended by the bishop and 
clergy decorated with caps of liberty, who 
publicly renounced their ofilces of Christian 
p.astors. The bishop of Moulins threw 
down his mitre, and preached the doctrine 
that 'death is an eternal sleep.' Various 
allegorical creations, such as Liberty and 
Equality, were deified, and a young woman 
of abandoned character was enshrined as 
the Goddess of Reason on the altar of 
Notre Dame, to receive the adoration of tlie 
multitude. 

The reign of Robespierre was now in Its 
plenitude. The guillotine was in con¬ 
stant action, and thousands were immo¬ 
lated to his sanguinary veugeanco. Iloyal- 
Uta and eepu'ollrtirs lpdi«criin}ii.ateiy felt 


the axe; and amongst bis victims were 
Madarao Elizabeth, sister to tho king, and 
tlie duke of Orleaiip, the king’s cousin, who 
had, in the national convention, voted for 
the death of Louis. The latter not only 
died unpitled, but execrated by both par* 
ties, for the Infamous part he had acted 
towards Ills near relation. This * bold bad 
man,’ who had renounced his title, and 
adopted the name of Philip Egallte, was In 
his 40th year, and met death with app.arent 
indifference. Under the mask of jiatrlollsm 
he aspired to the throne, but met his just 
reward (though not for his reglcldal and 
unnatural crime) from the gnlllotlne. Who 
at that time could liave imagined that young 
Egalitc, ills son, who had fought under the 
bamicfs of the republic, would one day 
be saluted as Louis Phili]ipe, king of the 
Freiicli 1 

I This ora w.ns appropriately tenned ‘the 
I reign of terror.’ But the power of Robe 
' spierrc was not to endure for ever. Ta* 
lien h.nd tho virtue and courage to de¬ 
nounce him, in the convention, for his niiir 
berless barbarities. The members wel 
knew they held their heads by tho slighk 
tenor of hl.s will only : they were therefore 
gratified by the opportunity which now of 
fered Itself for Ills destruction ; they sup 
ported the denunciation against him; and 
but a few hours elapsed between his accu¬ 
sation and ills death, on that scaffold wlicro 
he had so recently sent his victims by 
dozens. This event, which gave genera 
satisfaction, took place the 28tli of July 
1794. 

The constitution of the third year was 
soon after the death of Robespierre, in 
some degree, put into force. A directory, 
consisting of five, forming the executive 
power, was appointctl: it consisted of Itcu- 
bol, Baras, La Uevcillicre Lepaux, Merlin, 
and Trcliliard ; and two councils : the first, 
of the ‘elders; ’ and the latter of ‘ five Imn- 
dreU,’ formed the legislative part. One 
ililrd of each cliamber was to be renewed 
annually ; and one of the ‘directors’ was to 
go out yearly, and be replaced by the elec¬ 
tion of another. 

The armies of France had been contend¬ 
ing, from the year 1792, with those of al¬ 
most every power in Europe. Prussia was, 
Indeed, early drawn off from the contest; 
though it liad penetrated the French terri¬ 
tory. The republican arms were In general 
surcessful by land ; and, in the beginning 
of 1793, tlicy were In possession of all the 
Austrian Netherlands, Holland, and Ger¬ 
many, to the banks of the Rhine: they 
were also masters of Savoy on the side of 
Italy. 

Early in 1790, Buonaparte, a young man, 
till then unknown in the world of politics, 
was appointed, through the powerful in 
terference of the director Barras, to the 
command of the army of Italy. No sooner 
had he taken the field, than victory appear 
cd to have adopted him ns her favourite 
.son. His prodigious successes astonislied 
the world. He defeated the Austrians and 
Piedmontese in the battles of Montenotte 
and of Milesinio, in April 1796; com|>elle(i 
the king of .Sarbinla to conclude a treaty 
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of pmce, ta which 8avo; and KIco were crated the country as far as Acro» which 
given up to Franco; on the 8th of May ho place he besieged. Here he met with an 
crossed t!io To; on the succeeding day he unexpected foe, in the captains and crews 
forced Parma to consent to an armistice; of a small English fleet, commanded by sli 
defeated gcncnil Wurinser on the 3rd of Sidney Smith, which had come to the as* 
August at I.onado, and on the sth at Cas- slstanceof the pacha; and after many moat 
titfllonc; advanced against the Tyrol; de* daring attempts to take that city, daring 
feated Alvlnzl at Arcoto on the 15th of forty days and upwards, he retired with 
Ntivembor, and at Ulvoli on the 14th of considerable loss. 

January 1797 ; concluded the po.ace of To- It was during the siege of Acre that 
lontlno. In which the pope yielded Avignon Buonaparte first heard of the reverses of 
to France; and Bologna, Ferrara, and Ro- the French, and the loss of the greater part 
niagnatothe Cisalpine republic, on the 19th of his conquests in Italy. Ho soon afle^ 
of February; defeated the archduke Charles wards defeated the anny of the pacha of 
at Lcsonzo; and signed preliminaries of Natolla at Abouklr, and his departure from 
peace with Austria at Lcobeu on tho 16 th Egypt followed Immediately on that event, 
of Ai»rll 1707, and by the peace of Campo Ho left the government of his new conquest 
Fonulo the Austrian capital was saved from under general KJeber; and embarking on 
destruction. board a small vessel, with a few of hisprln- 

This treaty led to a congress to be held cipal officers, had the good fortune to es- 
for tho adjustment of claims, and to bring rape the numerous English cruisers, and 


about that desirable blessing, peai^o. Rad- arrived at Frejus on the I3th of October, 
suidt was tho place appointed for tho meet- lie was received In Paris on the 16th amidst 
lug of the ministers of the different powers the acclamations of the people; and was 
who were to assist. Fifteen months elapsed soon made acquainted with the external 
ill negotiation, which terminated in dclu- and Internal situation of France. He de- 
sum* and the French plenipotentiaries, plored the loss of those conquests which 
Bonnier and Roberjot, wore assassinated by had acquired to him Immortal fame; but 
some German soldiers on their return to he further deplored the state of the couu- 
Francc. Both parties having In the interim try, tom Into a variety of factions. An 
recruited tliclr Rirength, renewed the war. army, unclothed, unfed, and unpaid ; a part 
During the above-mentioned negotiation, of the interior of the republic in rebellion; 


a plan was laid (n France for the conquest a host of foes from without pressing it on 
of Egypt They accordingly ilttcd out afor- all sides; the finances iu the utmost possl- 
mldiible fleet at Toulon, on board of which blestate of derangement; and theresourMs 
were embarked 42,000 trooi>s, the flower of draiuedalmost to the last llvre. The quick 
Buonaparte’s victorious Italian army. All discernment of Buonaparte told him that 
Furopc was interested In the dostinathm nothing short of a grand effort could save 
of so formidable an armament, but more France from ruin. He soon ninde up his 
particularly England. Bu<inaparte, It was mind to tl»e action, and, assisted by a few 
ueiierally understood, w.as to have the com- friends. Ills generals, and hisanny,actuaUy 
Vnaiid; but the great secrecy with which assumed the goyemment on the 9th of ho- 
4 *vervtliiiitf rcltitlnj^ Llicrcto was cociduclcJ» vember; aboHshluPt at the tniic^ th 0 
bnnioil nil tlie efforts at the discovery of constitutlouof the third year. He was soon 
Ills real designs. It left Toulon in May after elected first consul, with extraordl- 

1798 under tlie command of Brieux as ad- nary powers. ^ ^ , , ... , 

miral, ami Buonaparte as coinmauder ln- Tlie scene that took place on this 

i'hlef of the troops, and steered to the c.ast- morablc occasion is well worth transcrlb- 
ward. Ill June, Malta siibmilled ; and on ingThe legisla-ure 


It r'ls k I urn for : cert and, in an animated address, described the 

J?u e t( tlieciistwar^ dangers that menaced the republic, and 

oil tlu! 3rd • ami the beys and Mamelukes conjured them to associate their wisdom 
f/a ill KL*vornl nations Euyi^t, with the forc6 which surroui)d6d hlnii A 
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pUFbcd him towards the door. One mem- 
her aimed a blow at him with a dagfrer, 
which was parried by a grenadier. Dis¬ 
concerted by this rough treatment, general 
Lefebvro came to his aid ; and Buonaparte 
retiring, mounted his horse, and .addressed 
the troops outside. Ilia brother Duclen 
also made a forcible appeal to the military; 
and the result was, that a picket of grena¬ 
diers entered the hall, and, the drums 
beating the pas dc charge, cleared It at the 
point of the bayonet. This truly Crom¬ 
wellian argimicut decided the affair, and 
ill the et'cning It was dcrlared that the di¬ 
rectory had ceased to exist; that a provi- 
gional consular commission sIkuiUI be ai>- 
pointed, composedof citlzensSit'yes, Ducos, 
and Buonaparte: and that the two councils 
should name committees, of 25 members 
each, to prepare a new constitution. In 
the interval between tl)e abolition of one 
cfmstitutlon and the creation of another, 
the consuls were Invested witli a dictator¬ 
ship. Lucten Buonaparte was made minis¬ 
ter of the interior; Talleyrand, of foreign -.it- 
fairs; Carnot, of war; and Fouclie, of police. 

The Consular Goi'enimfmt. 

A.n. IflOO.—The new constitution con¬ 
sisted of an executive composed of three 
consuls, ojie hearing the title of chief, and 
In fact possessing all the authority of a 
conservative senate, composed of fio mem¬ 
bers, appointed for life; the flrst 60 to be 
nominated by the consuls, and the number 
to be completed by adding two, annually, 
for ten vears: a legislative body of 3U0 
members I and a tribunate of loo. Buona¬ 
parte was nominated the flrst consul, for 
ton years; Cainhaceres and Lebrun, second 
and third consuls, for flve ye.ars. Sioyes, 
who Ji.id taken an active part In bringing 
about tlierevolutioji, and lii framing the 
new constitution, w.as rewarded by the 
grant of an estate worth U ,000 francs per 
annum. 

One of the flrst arts of the consulate was 
a direct overture from Buonai)arre to llie 
king of England for peace; wLlch was 
replied to hy the English minister, wlio 
adverted to tiie origin of tlie war, and inti¬ 
mated that ‘ tlic re,storatlon of tlio ancient 
line of princes, under whom France had 
enjoyed so many centuries of prosiicrity,’ 
Would afford the be>t guarantee for the 
malntenatice of pc.ace between the two 
countries. This was of course constnied, 
as it was meant, as a rejection of the offer. 

The strength and eneruy of the new go¬ 
vernment made itself visible in tlie imme¬ 
diate union of the best leaders of ail par¬ 
ties; in tlie return of many thous.and emi¬ 
grants in the humbler ranks of life; and 
in the activity which was displayed by all 
who held office under the consular govern¬ 
ment. Buonaparte soon put himself at the 
head of the army of Italy, and by the ra¬ 
pidity of iiis operations out-generaled his 
opponents. Having made himself acquaint¬ 
ed witii the position of the Austrian army, 
encamped in a valley at the foot of Mount 
flt. Beniard. lie formed the bold design of 
surprising them by crossing that part of 
tho Alps, which was before considered In¬ 


accessible to a regularly equli'ped army. 
It was, in truth, a most difficult and daring 
exploit, cxreeding anything that liad oc¬ 
curred since tho days of Hannibal: but in 
proportion to the peril of the undertaking, 
wa.s the glory that awaited it. The battle 
of Marengo, which was fought on the 14tU 
of June 1800, decided tlie fate of Ibaly. 
Moreau, who was at this time coininand- 
iiig tho army of tlie Ilhine, gained the 
battle of Holicnliiiden, December 3rd, and 
threatened Vienna. Theso great victories 
were followed hy the conclusion of a treaty 
with Austria, in Its own naino, and that of 
the German empire, hut without the con¬ 
currence of England, on the 9th of February 
1801. 

In this peace, tho course of the Rhino 
was fixed as the limit between Franco and 
Germany, Those German princes who lost 
their territories beyond the Rhine by tliis 
new arrangement, were to bo indeninifled 
by additional possessions on the right bank 
of that river. In Italy the course of tbo 
Adige was fixed ns tbo boundary between 
Austria and the Cisalpine rejiuhlic, and the 
former power gave the Brie.sgau and Orte- 
nau to the duke of Modena. The terri¬ 
tories of the grand duke of Tuscany were 
erected Into the kingdom of Etruria, wJiicli 
was given to the hereditary prince of Parina, 
according to a treaty between France and 
Spain: wliile ilic grand duke was to be in- 
deiniiiflcd In Germany for the loss of his 
territories. Tliis peace was the prelude to 
otliers. On the 29tli of September 1801, 
Portugal concluded a treaty witli France; 
and Russia and Turkey uu the 8ih and 9tli 
of October. 

A.D. 1802.—England was also now dis¬ 
posed to enter into negotiations for pc.arc ; 
and the terms of the treaty of Amiens were 
soon arranged. Fr.'iiice retained her acqui¬ 
sitions ill Germany and the Netherlands, 
and her supremacy in Holland, Switzer¬ 
land, .and Italy. England consented to re¬ 
sign Malta to the knights of St. John, to 
make the luniau islands an independent 
republic, and to restore all the colonies she 
had taken from France, exreiit Ceylon and 
Trinidad. Fr.incc, on the »itber hand, gua¬ 
ranteed the existence of tlie kingdoms of 
Naples and Portugal. Tlie treaty was signed 
on the 27lh of March 1802 ; and for a short 
time the inhabitants of Earoi)e were flat¬ 
tered with the prospect of continued tran¬ 
quillity. 

In May, Buonaparte founded the legion 
of honour ; and soon after, he was chosen 
first consul for life. He had just before 
concluded wltb tlie new-elected pope a 
concordat for the Gallican church, the 
articles of whlcli were—the establishment 
of the free exercise of the c.atholic religion ; 
a new division of the French dioceses; 
the bishops to be nominated l»y the flrst 
consul, and to take an oath of fldelity to 
the republic. He also put an end to the 
proscription of the emigrants, and numbers 
returned to end their days in tbo land of 
their birth. 

But his extr.aordin;iry successes, the adu¬ 
lation of the army, ami hU elevation In¬ 
toxicated the chief consul; so much bo, 
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Indeed, that tt was not long before he took March 1805, having named tholr president 
an opportunity of openly insulting the Eq< king of Italy, Napoleon, on the 26tb of 
gUsh ambassador. A renewal of hostilities May, with his own hands also placed the 
was the natural result; and to such an ex- now c^o^vn of the Lombardian kings upon 
tent did Buonaparte carry his animosity his own head, and was anoint^ by the 
towards England, that on the ground that archbishop of Milan, 
two French ships had been captured prior During his presence In Italy, the senate 
to the formal declaration of war, ho issued a of the Ligurian republic demanded and oh- 
decree for the detention of all the English tained the Incorporation of the Genoese 
In France; and under this Infriugcniciit of state with the French empire, on the 4th 
International law, tho nunil)er of British of Juno; and the small republic of Lucca 
subjects detained in Franco amounted to was transformed In the same year Into an 
11,000, and In Holland to 1,300. hereditary principality for Buonaparte’s 

A.D. 1804.—In February a plot was dls- sister, tho princess Eliza. He was already 
covered in Paris for tlio assassination of also, prcjiaring thrones to establish his 
Buonaparte ami the overthrow of the con- brothers. 

sular government. The principals in this The threatened Invasion of Britain had 
coiisplmcy werogouenil Pichegru ;(ieorges, long been the theme of every tongue, and 
nn c'lUhusI.'istic loyalist: and Lajolais, a the people of France bad been diverted 
friend of Bcnoral More.au, who also was from all other thoughts during the mo- 
cliargcd with disaffection to the consular meutous clianges which, with a magician’s 
governinont. Ponding the trials Pichegru watid, had taken place in that system of 
was found strangled In rrls<m; Georges government for the attainment of which 
and some of his .iccompllces were publicly the blood of Frenchmen had flowed with 
executed; and Moreau was sentenced to such reckless prodigality. A third coalition 
two years' imprisonment, wliich was cum- against France w.is concluded at Peters- 
muted t<» l)anishment to Amoric.a, Imrgh, between England and Russia, April 

One of the foulest atrocities of modem li: Austria joined tlie confederacy in An- 
times was next perpetrated by the order t)f gust; and Sweden likewise was made a 
Buonaparte. The duke d’Enghicn, eldest party to it, and received a subsidy. But 
son <if tlie duke of Bourbon, was seized in the emperor Napoleon felt .assured that 
the neutral territory of Baden, and taken wlillc he could detach Prussia from the 
llrst to Strasbourg, tliencc to Paris, and alliance, which he did by promising Haoo- 
aftcrwardstothecastleof Vincennes.where ver to the king, he had no great reason to 
a military commission incton the iiigltt of apprchcudauyseriousinjuryfrumthcotbcr 
Ids arrival, to try I>im, on the charges of powers. 

liaving served in the emigrant armies In Italy the archduke Cliarles was op- 
against France, and of being privy to the posed to marshal Massena; at the same 
c«»i.aplracy of Georges. It, ln»wever, sign!- time 25,000 French marched under St. Cyr 
lied little wliat ilie charges were; he was from Naples into Upper Italy, afteratreaty 
prodestlnod for Immediate execution ; and, of neutrality had been concluded between 
ill deliaiicc of every barrier of international France and Naples. The Austrian army in 
law, justice, .ami huiimnlty, he was taken Germany was commanded by the archduke 
• mt .and shot In tho castle dilcli, almost im- Ferdinand and general Mack. This army 
mediately after his midnight trial was con- penetrated Into Bavaria in September 1805, 
eluded. The prince lia<l the reputation of and demanded that the elector should 
being a bravo soldier and a virtuous man ; citlicr unite his forces with the Austrians 
hence he was tlie more obnoxious! nr disband tiiem: upon which the elector 

The ambition <if Buoiiap.artc to obt.iln joined Napoleon; and a similar course was 
tlio imperial dignity, and Ills denunciations adopted by the dukes of AVIrtemburg and 
against England, seemed to occupy ail his Baden. 

ilioughts : and. truly, these were objects Forsaking the camp of Boulogne, where 
of no little in.agnltude. At length, on the he had lieen preparing the ’ army of Eng- 
] St of May, a inolion w.as made in the iri- land ’ for the projected Invasion, Napoleon 
Imnafe for conferring on Napoleon Buon.a- hastened towards Wirtemburg, and issued 
parte tlie rank of emi)cror, with liereditary a declaration of war. The corps of Berna- 
successlon ill hisfamily. The decree of the dotte and the Bavarians having marched 
triluinate was adojitcd by the senate ; and towards the Danube, through the neutral 
power given to Buonaparte, if lie had no province of Anspach, belonging to Prussia, 
male Issue, to adopt an heir from the cliil- the latter power, which had assembled its 
(iron of Ills lirotlKTs. Tlie title of prince, armies in the neighbourhood of the Rus- 
l>rlucess, and Imi'erlal highness, were con- siaii frontier, renounced its obligations to 
ferred on .all members of tho Buonaparte France ; and by the treaty of Potsdam, con- 
fainlly. Tlius ended the French republic, eluded on the 3 rd of November, during the 
under all its phases. It had lasted eleven stay of the emperor Alexander at Berlin, 
years and four niontbs—almost tho exact promised to join the enemies of Napoleon, 
duration of the English commonwealth The Prussian armies, In conjunction with 
from the death of Charles I. the Saxons and Hessians, took up a hostile 

Pope Plus VII. now proceeded to Paris, position extending between thefrontiers of 
and on tho 2iid of December solemnly Silesia and tho Danube. But the Austrian 
anointed the new emperor, who himself armies In Suabia had been rapidly tumed 
placed the linjiiTlal cr<»wn upon his own and defeated by the French, in a series of 

head The ir:ill.in reimblic followed the operations extending from the 6th to the 

vxamplo of France; and on the 15th of lath of October; upon which Mack, in the 
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Infamous capitulation of Ulm, surrendered 
with 30,000 men, but the archduke Ferdi¬ 
nand by constant fighting reached Bohe¬ 
mia. The French now penetrated ihro»igh 
Bavaria and Austria Into Moravia, and after 
having obtained possession in November 
of the defiles of the Tyrol, and driven back 
several Russian corps In a series of skir¬ 
mishes, they occupied Vienna on the 13th 
of November, and afterwards took posses¬ 
sion of Presburg. The next great battle, 
fought at Austerlltz on the 2nd of De¬ 
cember, decided the war, although It had 
<nly lasted two months; and the archduke 
Charles,havlngreceivcd Information of tlie 
event in Suabla, retired through the Ger¬ 
man provinces after having fought a dread¬ 
ful battle upon the Adige, which lasted 
three days. The battle of Austerlltz, in 
wlilch Napoleon so signally defeated the 
allies, was well contested by the troops on 
both sides. The Austro-Ilusslan armies 
amounted to SO.OOO men, commanded by 
general Kutusoft and prince Lichtenstein; 
but 100 pieces of cannon, and 30,000 killed, 
wounded, and prisoners on the side of the 
allies, was an Irresistible proof of the despe¬ 
rate nature of the conflict, as well as of the 
good fortune of Napoleon. An Immense 
number perished In a lakeby thelce giving 
way. Davoust, Soult, Lannes, Berthicr, 
and Murat most distinguished themselves 
among the French marshals. 

An interview between Napoleon and 
Francis II. Immediately followed, and an 
armistice was concluded on the 6th. By 
the treaty of peace of Presburg, Austria 
yielded its Venetian poswesslous to the 
kingdom of Italy; the Tyrol and several 
German countries to Bavaria; Brlesgau to 
Baden, and other Suablan possessions to 
WIrtemburg. She also recognised the elec¬ 
tors of Bavaria and Wirtemliurg as kings, 
and the elector of Baden as sovereign elec¬ 
tor. These and other concessions Austria 
was compelled to make. But during the 
victorious course of the armies of France 
by land, she suffered deeply from the naval 
power of England; the united fleets of 
Prance and Spain, under Villoncuve and 
Gravlna, being nearly annihilated by Nel¬ 
son In the battle i»f Trafalgar. This took 
place on the 21 st of Octot>cr. 

On the Llth of December the emperor 
concluded a treaty with Prussia at Vienna, 
111 which the alliance between both these 
powers was renewed, and a reciprocal gua¬ 
rantee of the ancient and newly-acquircd 
stalc.sexclianged. France pretended to give 
Hanover to Prussia; and, on the oilier 
hand, Prussia yielded to France, Anspach, 
Cleve, and Neufchatel. Prussia was now 
obliged to act offensively against England, 
as well by taking possession of Hanover as 
by excluding Englisli vessels from the ports 
under h**r control. Joseph, the elder bro¬ 
ther of Napoleon, was by an Imperial de¬ 
cree named king of Naples and Sicily, 
which had been conquered by marshal 
Massena, who marched with an army from 
Upper Italy Into Naples, on account of a 
pretended breach of neutrality occasioned 
by theinnding of the English and Russians, 
tut Ferdinand IV. took refuge In Sicily 


with hls family; and that Island being pro¬ 
tected by the English fleet, formed merely 
a nominal appendage to tlie crown of Jo¬ 
seph Buonaparte. Prince Eugene Beaii- 
harnols, son of the empress Josephine by 
licr first husband, was named viceroy of 
Italy; Talleyrand received the nominal 
title of prince of Benevento; Bernadotte 
was proclaimed prlnceof Ponte Corvo; and 
Louis, the second brother of the emperor, 
was proclaimed hereditary and constitutio¬ 
nal king of Holland. With the same disre¬ 
gard of political justice. thecj>nstltutionnf 
tlio German empire, which had lasted for 
above a thousand years, was overthrown on 
the 12th of July IBOfi, to make way for tlic 
Rhenish confederation, of whlcli the empe¬ 
ror Napoleon was made protector. 

Prussia, at this period, still trembling for 
her own safety, was once more excited by 
England and Russia to resistance; upon 
which Napoleon transported hls Immense 
army across the continent, and In less than 
one month he arrived at Berlin, having 
gained the ever-mcinorable battle of Jena, 
in which 250,000 men were engaged In the 
work of mutual destruction. More than 
20,000 Prussians were killed and wounded, 
and 40,000 taken prisoners, with 300 pieces 
of cannon. Prince Ferdinand died of hls 
wounds. A panicsoized the garrisons, and 
all the principal towns of Prussia west of 
the Oder surrendered to the French soon 
after the battle; and on the 25t)i of Octo¬ 
ber Napoleon entered the capital. 

Buonaparte next promulgated the cele¬ 
brated Berlin decree, or 'continental sys¬ 
tem,’ by which the British Islands were 
declared in a stale of blockade; all articles 
of British manufacture were Interdicted: 
and all vessels touching at England, or any 
English colony, excluded from every har¬ 
bour under the control of Franeo. 

Beyond the Vistula, the w.ar between 
France and Russia was opened on the 24th 
of December l.'»i)6, by tlic fight of Czar- 
nowo, in which the French carried the 
Ilusslan redoubts upon the left bank of the 
Ukra. On the succeeding morning Davoust 
drove field-marshal Kamcuskjl out of his 
position; and on the d.ay following the 
marshal renounced the command-ln-cliicf. 
In which he was succeeded by Benningsen. 
Tills general suddenly transported the the¬ 
atre of war Into eastern Prussia, where the 
Russians, on the 23rd of January 180?, at¬ 
tacked the advanced posts of llie i>rlnce uf 
Ponte Corvo, w)io engaged them on the 
25th at Mohrungen, and by his inanceuvres 
covered the Hank of the French army until 
a junction was formed. After continual 
fighting from the 1st to the 7th of Febru 
ary, the battle of Kylau took place. Tlic 
slauglitor was dreadful; both parties claim¬ 
ed the victory, and both were glad to pause 
while they recruited their resiiccllvc ar¬ 
mies. 

The next operation of consequoneo wns 
the siege and bnmbardincnt of i)ant7.ic, by 
Lefebvre; and ceneral Kalkrentb wns ooin- 
pelled to capitulate on ibe I’ltb of May, 
after marsbul Lannes bad defeated a body 
of Russians who had landial at Weiehsel 
inunde with the view of raising tlio siege. 
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At last, after a series of skirmishes he* 
tween the iUlTcrcnt divisions of the hostile 
armies, the decisive vlctnrj* of the French 
over tho Russians at Frledland, on the 14th 
of June 1807, led to tho peace of Tilsit; 
which was concluded oji the 9th of July, 
between France and Prussia, by Talley¬ 
rand and count Kalkreuth, after an Inter¬ 
view between the three muuarclis upon the 
Nlemon, and subsequently at Tilsit. luthls 
peace Prussia was shorn of territories con¬ 
taining upwards of one half of the former 
population of that kingdom; and from the 
varlousdistrlcts which fell Into the conque¬ 
ror’s Imnds were formed two new states: 
tho kingdom of Westphalia, and the duke¬ 
dom of Warsaw. Tho funner was given to 
Jerome Ihionaparte, and the king of Sax¬ 
ony was nattered with the title of duke of 
Warsaw. Upon tho Intercession of Russia, 
the dukes of Slccklenburgh-Schwerln, Ol¬ 
denburg and Coburg wore reinstated: and 
France and Russia exchanged reciprocal 
guarantees of their possessions, and of 
those of the other powers included in this 
peace. 

Never had the fortune of man been 
more brlUiant; tho whole world was struck 
with astonlslinicnt at victories so rapid, and 
seemed to bow Itself before so colossal a 
power. But his ambition was boundless; 
and under the guise of giving freedom to 
the world, he became Its greatest tyrant. 
No sovereign could be more absolute; he 
regarded other men aslnslgniflcantclphcrs 
dostiued to Increase tlic amount of that 
unity which c<*ntcred in himself. Hetalkcd 
of the glory of France; but llmuglit only of 
Ilfs own exaltation, and was gratifled with 
the Incense of servile adulathm. lie re¬ 
established the imposts, the abuses, and 
prodigalities of the ancient monarchy. The 
aids and monopolies ro-appeared under the 
name of united dutl»*s. The press was kept 
under by a merciless censorship; juries 
were perverted ; prefects and oilier petty 
despots assumed tlieplace of free adminis¬ 
trations of justice; t lie emperor nominated 
all tlie public functionaries, and all were 
Inviolable: the council of stale, a depend¬ 
ent ami reinovaljle body, was the solo ar¬ 
biter of their responsibility. Tlie election 
of tlie deputies was ridiculous In tliis pre¬ 
tended roi)resonffillvcgoveniim'nt, the laws 
of wliicli were the dicta of tho emperor, 
umler llio name of decrees or senatorial 
edicts. Imllvldual liberty no longer ex- 
Isteil: a police, that was a true political 
Imiul.sUioii, suspei't<*d even silence itself: 
accused even the tlioiigbts of men, and ex¬ 
tended over Europe a net of iron. All this 
time too, the coiiscrii'tion, a dreadful tax 
upoJi butnan llfi-, w.as levied willi unspar¬ 
ing activity ; ami the French yotitli were 
surrendered to his will by the senate a.s a 
sort of annual contribution. 

Tlio affairs of Spain now began to occupy 
the attoutloii of Napoleon : one of bis first 
objei'ts, liowover, was to destroy the Eng¬ 
lish InlUiencclu Portiigal. A French army. 
In concert with a Spanish one, mar<iie<l 
against tliat kiiigd-mi, thep.artitloiiof whicli 
had be»ni conccricil lietwccn Fnince and 
epHin, on Uie ;J7th of October lKo7; the 


northern part being given to the house oJ 
Parma; the southern part to Godoy, who 
received the title of prince of peace j and 
tho middle, on the conclusion of peace 
to the house of Braganza. Tuscany was 
to be given to France, and the king of 
Spain to be declared protector of the three 
states erected out of Portugal; the Spanish 
monarch was also to assume, after the 
maritime peace should be concluded, the 
title of emperor of both Americas. In con¬ 
formity with this treaty, Tuscany was given 
up to Napoleon in 1807, and afterwards 
incorporated with Prance; and marshal 
JuDot, duke of Braganra, entered Lisbon 
on the 30th of November, after the royal 
family had embarked with their treasures, 
and a few of tho principal nobility, in a 
British fleet for the Brazils. But, In 1808. 
the Spanish nobility, tired of the gov^ 
ment of the prince of peace, formed a 
plot to raise Ferdinand VII. to the throne, 
and free their country from foreign In¬ 
fluence. It required no great effort to in¬ 
duce Charles to resign in favour of his 
son; but this was an arrangement to 
which Napoleon would not consent; and 
both father and son now became pensioners 
of the Frcucli conqueror, who invested his 
brother Joseph, at that time king of Na¬ 
ples, with the sovereignty of Spain and In¬ 
dia. The people now rose cn vinsse to vin¬ 
dicate their rights, and that struggle com¬ 
menced in which the patriotic Spaniards 
were so warmly and succe.ssfuUy supported 
by the British under WoUiiigion, during 
the long and arduous military operations 
which in England arc known as the ’PenlQ- 
sul.ar war.’ 

The war in Spain appeared to give Aus¬ 
tria a new and favourable opportunity for 
attempting the reestablishment of her for¬ 
mer Intluence in Germany. The emperor 
Francis arc<irdlngly declared war against 
France, and his armies advanced Into ^- 
varla, Ii.aly, and tlie dukedom of Warsaw. 
But the rapid measures of Napoleon baf&ed 
the Austrian calculations; and.collcctinga 
large army, he defenfed the archduke Louis 
so severely at Eckmuhl and at Ratlsbon, 
on tiic 22nd and 23rd of April, that he was 
compelled to cross the Danube. Vienna 
w.a3 thus opened to the coiniucrors, and 
Napoleon took possession of that capital. 
The archduke Charles was, however, uiidis- 
nuayod; he attacked the Krenrli In their 
position at Aspern, on tlie2Ist of May, and 
the battle continuing through the next day, 
Napoleon was compelled to retreat Into the 
isle of Lobau, where his army was plaa*d 
in a situation of great jeopardy, the flood 
iiavlng c.arricd away the bridge that con¬ 
nected the Island In the middle of the river 
with the right bank of the Danube; and 
two montlis elapsed before he was able to 
repair tlie disasters of the battle, and again 
transport bis anny across the river. Then 
followed the great battle of Wagram, which 
was fought on the 5tli and 6th of July; and 
in this desperate conflict the loss of the 
Austrians was so great that they linmoxli- 
atcly s<iuglit an armistice, which led to tlie 
peace of Vienna, signed on the Hth of Oo- 
tobur 1809. 
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By this pescc Austria was obliged to re¬ 
sign territories containing three mtHIons 
«.f BUbjccte. Saltzhurg, Bcrchtolsgadcn, 
&C. were given to Bavaria; the whole of 
Western Galllela, and a part of Eastern 
Galllcia, with the town «»f Cracow, were 
united to the dukedom of Warsaw ; and 
other provinces, with part of the kingdom 
of Italy, were destined to form the new 
state of the Illyrian provinces; while Aus¬ 
tria was absolutely cut off from all commu¬ 
nication with the sea, by the loss of her 
ports on the Adriatic. 

The Tyrolese, who had been transferred 
to the king of Bavaria by tbe treaty of I’rcs- 
burg, finding that tbclr ancient Immunities 
and privileges had been violated, and that 
they were crushed by severe taxation, seized 
the opportunity of tbe Austrian war to 
raise tbe standard of revolt; and in their 
early operations they expelled the Bava¬ 
rians from the principal towns. A French 
army entered the country and laid It waste 
with fire and sword; and the Tyrn)c.«e, ani¬ 
mated by an heroic peasant named Hoffer, 
expelled the Invaders once more, and se¬ 
cured a brief Interval of tranquillity. The 
results of tlie battle of Wagrain, however, 
gave the French and Bavarian forces an 
opportunity of overwhelming them ; tliey 
penetrated their mountain fastnesses, de¬ 
solated tbe land, executed the le.ading pa¬ 
triots as rebels, and tlie land was again 
subjected to the tyranny of Maximilian 
Joseph, the pupi>et of Napoleon. Sevonl 
efforts were simultaneously made in Ger¬ 
many to slmke off the French yoke; but 
after the overthrow of the Austrians there 
were no longer any hopes for them, mnl 
the emperor of the French exorcised an al- 
n>ost unlimited power over the northern 
jiart of continental Europe. 

In this concise history we are obliged to 
pass over those transactions which wo ];ave 
recorded elsewhere, and shall tliercfore not 
cuter further than is absolutely necessary 
upon the particulars of the peninsular con¬ 
test, the chief events of wlilcb are given un¬ 
der ‘EKoland ‘ and ‘ Spain.' This, in fact, 
should be borne in mind, generally, while 
turning over the subsequent pages; for, 
during the long war In wliich England ami 
France were the principal l>e1ligerents,suclj 
were the aillances on both sides, that the 
leading events pniperly beloiming to other 
c»)untrles, were tt)n involved in the affairs of 
England to be there omitted; and where 
space can so 111 be si>aretl, though the 
reader may sometimes find a ‘thrice-told 
tale,'we wish to take credit for ilic avoid¬ 
ance, as far as is po-’^slblc, of tautology. 

During Napoleon's residence at Vienna, 
he abolished tlie temporal power of the 
pope, and united the remaining territories 
of the states of thechun h with France, to 
whicli he had previously united Piedmont, 
Liguria, Tuscany, and Parma, besidesS,av«iy 
and Nice. A pension was .assigned to his 
hollnc.es, and the city of Rome declared an 
imperial atid free city. The pope was con¬ 
ducted to‘Fontainebleau, where Napoleon 
concluded a second concordat with him, in 
which, though tlie pope did not resume liis 
temporal jurisdiction, lie obtained tlie riglit 


to keep ambassadors at foreign courts, to 
receive mnba.ssadors, and to aiipoiiit to cer¬ 
tain blsliopries. 

One of the consequences of the peace of 
V^ienna was tlic dissolution of the marriage 
between Napoieon and Josephine, wliich 
took place In December 18oa; and his se¬ 
cond marriage with the archduchess Maria 
Louisa, daughter of tbe emperor of Aus¬ 
tria, in April 1810. And when Napoleon 
declared tlie papal territory a province of 
France, and Rome a city of tbe empire, 
he determined tliat the lieir apparent of 
France should bear tlie title of king of 
Ilonie, and tliat the emperor of France 
should be crowned In Home witliln tlie 
first ten years of his government. The 
firmness with which he wa.s opposed In 
Spain; the perseverance of Great Britain 
In maintaining tiic orders in council, to 
counteract the decrees of Berlin and Mi¬ 
lan ; and the daily Increasing prospect of 
an approaching war in the North, where 
longer submission to tbe arbitrary man¬ 
dates of Napoleon was refused, did not au¬ 
gur favourably for the future stability of 
his vast power. Tlie British also carried 
on an Important commerce with Russia, 
through Gorteiiburg and the ports of the 
Baltic, of which complaints were made to 
the courts of Stockholm ami Petersburg. 
The commercial policy of Russia In isio 
and 1811 , and its disapprobation of the 
treatment of the duke of Oldenburg (a 
near relation of tbe emperor Alexander), 
had excited the distrust of Napoleon ; ami 
he spoke tlic langiiag<‘ of nffeiuletl conil- 
dence In remonstniiing with 'his brotlier 
the emperor.' 

At length Russia and Sweden made com¬ 
mon cause witli Great Britain In opposing 
Napoleon's darling ‘continental scheme;' 
while the latter arrayed under his banners 
the military strength of western and south¬ 
ern Europe, and, trusting to the vast num¬ 
ber of Ills victorious legions, ho crossed tlic 
Niemcn, and directed his mar<h to the 
capital of Lithuania. As tlie Frenrh n<l- 
vanct’d, the Ru.ssians retired, wasting the 
country in their retreat. Napoleon then 
with his main body marched upon Moscow, 
while a l.irge division of his forces menaced 
the road to St. Petersburg. But the main 
force of the Invaders advanced to Stnolen- 
sko, whieli was justly regarded as the bul¬ 
wark of ^[oscow. Tills strongly fortified 
po.sition was taken by sf«»rm on the 17th of 
August, after a briefbnt bloody struggle; 
the Russian general, Barclay do Tolly, firing 
the town on iiis retreat. 

But Moscow was not to be abandoned 
without aiiftther effort. Kntusoff, who nou 
assumed the command of tlic Russians, 
fixed upon a position near the village of 
Borodino, and there firmly awaited the in¬ 
vading host. Nearly To.ono men fell in 
this furious and saim'uinary conllict; and 
as the French were joined by new rein- 
foreeineiits after the )i;irtle, Napoleon en¬ 
tered M<iscnw, and toi>K np his residence in 
the Kremlin, the ancient palace of the 
ezars. The citizens, imwever, under the 
direction, or with the s.anrtion. of the go¬ 
vernor llostopchin, not only tleiermined te 
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abandon their beloved metropolis, but to 
consign it to the ttanics ; and scarcely had 
the French troopscongratulated themselves 
on having secured winter quarters In that 
cold and Inhospitable region, ere the cun* 
Dogrations burst forth in every direction: 
and notwithstanding every device was tried 
to subdue the flames, they ceased not until 
more than thrcc-fourtbs of the city were a 
mass of smoking embers. 

In this unexpected and embarrassing po¬ 
sition, Napoleon gave orders fora retreat. 
All the horrors that the imagination can 
conceive were now felt l)ylbe hapless fugi¬ 
tives, who BO lately were tlio boasted con¬ 
querors of southern Europe. The winter 
had set in unusually early, and brave os the 
French soldiers were, tho climate of Russia 
was an enemy too powerful for them to 
contend with. Thousands upon thousands 
perished with cold and hunger; thousands 
upon thousands fell beneath the swords of 
their relentless pursuers, who, maddened 
by the recollection that their hearths and 
liomcs had been polluted by these Invaders, 
and that their ancient city lay smouldering 
In tlie dust, heeded not their cries fur 
morcy. But why should we repeat the tale 
of InuTors ? Suffice it to say, that the wreck 
of tills mighty army retreated through 
Prussia and Poland, Into Saxony ; while 
Napoleon, bent ou providing for his own 
personal safety, and anxious to devise some 
new plan by which the progress of the en¬ 
raged enemy might be impeded, hastened 
to Paris with all tlic speed that post horses 
could effect, and with all the comffirt tiiat 
a close carriage and fur garments could 
bestow. 

Napoleon appealed to the senate for men, 
money, and the oilier munitions of war, 
and Ills a|>|)cal was promptly responded to. 
Notwithstanding Ids recent reverses, he felt 
that lie still possessed the cunfldcnco of tho 
French nation ; and a large conscription was 
onlerod to supply the lossesof tlielatcc.im- 
palgn! as soon, therefore, as tlic new levies 
were organi.sed, ho liastened to the north ; 
ami, to the astonishment of all Europe, the 
army under Ills command was numerically 
, sui>erIor to those of his adversaries. The 
puiilic voire in Prussia loudly demanded 
warwltli France, and the Prussian monarch 
took courage to assert his independence 
and enter Into allianco with Alexander. 
The armies of these newly-united powers 
sustained a considerahlo loss at Imtzen on 
the 2nd of May, and at IVautzen on the 21 st 
and 22ml, in engagements witli the Frencli, 
but neitlier buttle was derisive; and Na¬ 
poleon, alarmed nt the magnitude of his 
losses and the obstinacy of his enemies, 
consented to an armistice. During the 
truce the British government encouraged 
the allies by large subsidies; but what was 
of more consequence, the emperor of Aus¬ 
tria, who Iind never cordl.ally assented to 
nil alliance with Ills son-lii-law, now’ .alian- 
doned Ills cause, and took an active part in 
liic confederation against him. 

Naiioleon established his headquarters 
at Dresden, and commenced a series of 
operations against iiis several foes, which 
at first were successful; butlhe tide of for¬ 


tune turned; different divisions of his anni 
were successively defeated; and he collect- 
ed his scattered forces for one tremendous 
effort which was to decide the fate of Eu¬ 
rope. Retiring to Lelpslc. he there made a 
stand, and under the walls of that ancient 
city he sustained a terrible defeat, Oct. 18 , 
the Saxon troops In his service having de¬ 
serted in a body to the allies during the 
engagement. Compelled to evacuate Lelp- 
sic, he retreated upon the Rliine, followed 
by the allied troops; and after a severe 
struggle at Hanau, Oct. so, in which the 
Bavarians, under the command of general 
Wrede, took a decisive part against the 
French, they were defeated, and multi- 
tudes were made prisoners, Bernadotteun- 
dertook the task of expelling the French 
from Saxony. The sovereign governments 
In the kingdom of Westphalia, the grand 
dukedom of Frankfort and Berg, and the 
countries of the princes of Isenberg and 
Yonder Leyen, were now overturned; the 
elector of Hesse-Cassel. the duke of Bruns* 
wick-Wolfenbuttel, and the duke of Olden¬ 
burg, returned to their own country: the 
Hanoverians again acknowledged their old 
paternal government; and the Russian ad¬ 
ministration was re-intruduced into Ute 
provinces between the Rhine and the Elbe. 
Considerable masses of troops, partly vo- 
Uinteers, and partly drafted from the Prus¬ 
sian militia, cntliusiastically followed the 
Austrians, Russians, and Prussians across 
the Rhine. Tho fiame of independence 
spread to Holland, the yoke of France was 
simriicd, and the hereditary claims of the 
house of Orange w ere rapturously acknow¬ 
ledged. 

A.D. 1814.—While tho allies were thus 
effecting the liumillation of Napoleon by 
following up their successes to the very 
gates of Paris, Wellington’s army advanced 
slowly but steadily towards Bayonne. As 
he advanced, the old partisans of tho Bour¬ 
bons began to revive, the exiled family was 
proclaimed, and the white flag floated on 
the w.alls of Bordeaux. Napoleon had tho 
advantage over Bluchor at Brienne on the 
20th of January, but was forced to retreat 
at La RorhicTC, wliere the allies had con¬ 
centrated their forces. He now retired be¬ 
tween the Loire and the Marne, with tho 
view of covering Paris; and It was not 
without difficulty that Blucher succeeded 
in penetrating the French line. But the 
order of march was still ’forwardI for¬ 
ward 1 ’ , 

On the 31st of March 1814, the allied 
troops entered Paris, and Alexander de¬ 
clared, in the name of the allied sovereigns, 
that they would not negotiate with Napo¬ 
leon Buonaparte, nor with any of his fa¬ 
mily ; but they acknowledged the right 
of France only to the territory embraced 
within its ancient limits under its kings; 
and, flnally, that they would acknowledge 
.and guarantee the government which the 
French nation should adopt. Tliey there¬ 
fore invited the senate to establish a pro¬ 
visional government for the administration 
of the country and the preparation of a 
constitution. Accordingly, the senate as 
seiiiblcd April 1 , under the able presidency 
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oI Talleyiand (a man ever skilful In takhijr 
SvanUffC of circumstances), wliom, with 
four other members, they charged with the 
nrovlslonal government. On the next day. It 
declared that Napoleon and his family had 
forfeited the throne of France. The legis* 
latlve body ratlfled this decree; and the 
rccAll of Louis XVIII. to the throne of 
France was soon after made known. Mean¬ 
while, April 11, Napoleon had resigned the 
crown conditionally In favour of hisson, at 
Fontainebleau ; and a treaty was concluded 
the same day, ceding to him the Island of 
En>^ 

Wearied vith the Imperial yoke, and with 
continual war, France hailed the return of 
peace with acclamations of joy and hope. 
Tho senators. In conjunction with some 
Olliers, formed a chamber of peers. At the 
same time was convened the legislative 
body of tho empire, which formed the 
chamber of deputies : and Louis, who had 
declared his determination to .adopt a libe¬ 
ral constitution, granted the charter, which, 
notwithstanding some omissions and Im¬ 
perfections, fontaincd sumdent guarantees 
for liberty. The new constitutional char- 
terwas presented to the nation by the king 
on the 4th of June. It contained the prin¬ 
ciples of a limited monarchy ; as, the equa¬ 
lity of all Frenchmen In the eye of the law; 
the equal obligation of all to contribute to 
the expenses of the state ; the equal right 
of all Frenchmen to all offices; personal 
liberty; tho free exercise of religion, and 
tlie liberty of the press; the security of pro¬ 
perty; oblivion of tho past; and the sup¬ 
pression of the conscrli'tlon. The person 
of the king (In whom was vested the exe¬ 
cutive power, the command of the forces 
of the kingdom, the right of declaring w'ar 
and making peace, of appointing officers, 
and proposing and publishing the laws) 
wjis declared to he Inviolable; the legis¬ 
lative power was vested In him in conjunc¬ 
tion with the two chambers ; laws relating 
to Imposts and taxes were required to he 
presented first to the chamberof deputies ; 
and the legislature was required to grant 
the civil list of the king for the period of his 
reign. The king convoked the chambers, 
named the peers, hereditary or pcrs<mal, 
prorogued tho chambers, and dissolved the 
chamber of deputies, hut was required to 
summon a new one within three months. 
Tho cbaiuher of dejiuties was to be com¬ 
posed of deputies chosen by the electoral 
colleges, one fifth part to be renewed year¬ 
ly ; to be eligible as a deputy. It was neces¬ 
sary to he forty years old, and pay l.OOO 
francs of direct taxes. On the Hth of May 
Louis created the new ministry, and on the 
8 rd of August a new council of state. The 
royal orders of the IMy Uhost, of mllitar>’ 
merit, tlic order of St. Louis, and that of 
8 t. Michael, were revived; the legion of 
honour received a new decoration (the 
portrait of Henry IV.) and a new organi¬ 
sation, and the order of the silver Illy was 
founded. 

There were still, however, many preju¬ 
dices In favour of the abdicated emperor 
to overcome, and many restless spirits to 
Boothe. It was soon perceived that a great 


difference of opinion prevailed among tho 
members of the royal family and among 
the ministers. The honours conferred on 
tiie old nobility and the emigrants who 
had returned with the court, excited great 
discontent; and the national pride was of¬ 
fended by the public declaration of tho 
king that he owed his crown to the prince 
regent of Great Britain. The army, sc 
long used to war and tlie rewards which 
awaited a successful career, was in a state 
of the highest Irritation ; thcremotnbrance 
of him by whom they had so often been 
led to victory was yet fresh, when they saw 
their corps dissolved, their dotations, thelf 
pav, and their pensions diminished, tlicii 
iinportance and their Influence destroyed, 
and they themselves compelled to cliange 
their favourite badges for others on which 
they had formerly trampled. The holders 
of the national domains feared to lose 
them. The people were discontented with 
tlie burden of the taxes, the alleviation 
of which had been promised to them. In 
this state of public feeling nothing could 
he more fatal for the royal government 
(hen the sudden rc-apr»carancc of Napo¬ 
leon on the coast of France, the l.st of 
March 18l.'». These circiunstances explain 
why, without the existence of an actual 
conspiracy In favour of Napoleon, the mea¬ 
sures taken to oppose his pnigre.-^s wore 
unsuccessful; why the army and a great 
part of the nation dcelared for him; and 
why, after a march of eighteen ilays, which 
resembled a triumph, he was able to enter 
Paris without shedding a dn'p of blood. 

The king and his adlierents left tlie coun- 
irj'. Napoleon Immediately annulled most 
of the royal ordinanojs, dissolved tbc two 
chambers and named a new ministry. He 
declared tliat he slionld content himself 
with the limits of France, as settled by the 
peace of Paris, and that he would establish 
his government on liberal principles. But 
lie could not satisfy the expectations of tho 
different parties ; much less could he avert 
the <langer of a new warwith Europe. 

As soon as the news of Naj'olcon's land¬ 
ing in France was known at Vienna, the 
ministers of all the allied powers, wlio were 
assembled in congress ilicrc, denounced 
bun as the enemy and disturber of the 
repose of the worhl; and declared that tho 
powers wore finally resolved to employ all 
means, and unite all their efforts, to main¬ 
tain tlic treaty of Paris. For iliis ptirposc, 
Austria, Hussla, Britain, and Prussia coti- 
rhided a new treaty, on tlie basis of that 
of .March 1st, 1814, whereby each I'owcr 
.agreed to bring loo.ooo men into tbc field 
against Naiioleon ; who, on bis part, was In- 
tlefatigable in making prcparatlonsforwar. 
At the same time, April 22, lie published 
the additional .act to the constitutions of 
the empire, and summoned the meeting of 
the Cknmp de ilai, which accepted that act, 
June 1. 

As we gave in tho ‘ History of England' 
a succinct account of the operations of the 
Freiicli and allied armies, which ended in 
the battle of Waterloo; as also tliedeiior- 
t.atioii of Naiioiooii to Si. Helena, .and tbo 
events wiikh iininedia(<'ly followed the 
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Recond restoration of Louis XVni., we shall 
not repeat them in this place; but carry on 
our narrative to the period when the two 
rhnmbcrs passed the law of amnesty pro¬ 
posed by the king, by which all those who 
had voted for the death of Louis XVI., or 
had accepted offices from Napoleon, during 
the ‘ hundred days,’ were for ever banished 
from the kingdom. 

With the evacuation of the French terri¬ 
tory by the foreign troops, which was de¬ 
termined on by the congress of Alx-Ia-Cha- 
pelle, tlio 9th of October 1818, and accom¬ 
plished in the course of the same year, was 
connected the payment of the expenses of 
the war, and of the individual claims of the ; 
subjects of foreign powers on the French 
government and nation. Here French di¬ 
plomacy was successful: and ultimately a 
very small proportion of the real claims 
was accepted as a liquidation of the whole. 
France was now admitted into the alliance 
of the groat European powers. But the re¬ 
turn of France to royalty, and In a great 
measure tlio aneicn rfginu, was far from 
satisfactory to tlic bulk of tlio people; and 
the government was kept In a continual 
state of oscillation,—now a set of ultra- 
royali.sts, and now the liberal party, direct 
ing the national councils. 

While strict monaroliIcAl principles were 
gradually gaining strenglli and liitiuonce 
ii; all departments of thcdomestlc adminis¬ 
tration, the French cabinet entered more 
deeply Into ilic continental system of the 
great Europc.an powers. The election laws 
were found too favourable to tlio liberal 
party, and the ministry lliereforo proposed 
a new election law, for tlic purimse of giv¬ 
ing the riclic.st lamllioldcrs the preponder¬ 
ance In tlic elections of tlio deputies, and, 
at the same time, some laws of exception, 
relfitlvc to [tersonril liliertyatid the lllierty 
of the prc.ss, lor tlie purpose of clieckliig 
public opinion. Undcrtheseclrcuinstances 
much acrimonious discussion took place in 
the French cliambcrs; and the sessions of 
1819 and 1820 were agitated by the most 
violent conrtlcts. The two parties attacked 
eacli other with reciprocal accusations,and 
J)oc;i/.os, the president of the ministry, had 
already proposed several bills. c.aiculatcd to 
gain over the mnclcrati* of both sides to the 
niinisirv. wlicn, in February 1820, tho as- 
Kasslnatltm of the duke of Berrl by Louvel 
(wiio to tho last moment of liis life ex¬ 
pressed his il('rce hatred of the whole Dour- 
hon race, and his detestation of royalty) 
drew forth the most virulent acciisalloiis 
from the extreme right. The ntinUler De- 
eazes resigned, ami tlieduke of itichclicu 
Bucr4*edecl him. A new law of election was 
carried, amid tho most violent opposition 
on the part of tlic ilocirinnirrs (members 
who di'fendcd a consistent maintenance of 
tlio principles of the charte) and the libe¬ 
rals. Many officers of government, ti.v their 
writings, and in their places as deputies, 
opposed the new system ; so thatwitli every 
new ministry there were uumerous disnii.s- 
Blons, and many names were even erased 
from tlie ariny-rolis for political opinions 
U was evident, indeed, that many conspi¬ 
rators were sccn-ily employed in attempts 


to excite the troops to n revolt, and some 
were tried, found guilty, and suffered the 
penalty due to treason. 

The king opened the session of 1823 with 
a speech announcing the march of loo 000 
French troops to Spain. He was nlarmed 
for the safety of France by the revolution¬ 
ary movements of his neighbours; and this 
army, which was commanded by the duke 
of AngoulSine, was scntexpressly to restore 
the roya! authority. The luvaders encoun¬ 
tered no effective opposition; the cortesfled 
before them to Cadiz ; and when king Fer¬ 
dinand approached that city, they permitted 
him to resume his despotic sway. 

During the last few years of the reign of 
Louis XVIII. he was much enfeebled by 
disease, and. consequently, unable to act 
witli the energy necessary for establishing 
a Arm and at the same time a conciliatory 
government. He died In September 1634, 
nine years subsequent to his restoration. 

On bis accession Charles X., brother of 
tlic deceased king, declared his Intention 
of conllrming the charter, appointed the 
dauphin (duke of Angouleme) as member 
of the ministerial council, and suppressed 
tlie censorship of the public journals. Vll- 
I^lewashis prime minister. In May 1626, 
the splendid coronation of Charles took 
place at Rlielms. according to ancient cus¬ 
tom, with the addition, however, of tlie oath 
of the klug to govern according to the 
charter. 

On I.afayotte*8 return from America In 

1825, the citizens of Havre having received 
liim with some demonstrations of joy, the 
government manifested their resentment by 
ordering out the gendarmes, who charged 
the multitude with drawn sabres. The in¬ 
fluence of the Jesuits was seen In the pro. 
secution of the ConstUutioimel and Coumer 
Franfnig. Villfele, who had discernment 
enougli to see to what this fanaticism would 
lead, and wiio was at the same time ob¬ 
noxious to the liberals, on account of bis 
nntl-constitutlonal principles, and bis oper¬ 
ations in tlie funds, became less secure. 
The parties assumed a more hostile attitude 
towards each other. The royalists and the 
supporters of tlie Jesuits became more open 
in tiie expression of their real sentiraents; 
the liiierals became stronger and bolder; 
and tiie government assumed a tone ill cal¬ 
culated to conciliate its avowed opponents. 

On tlie opening of the session, Dec. 12, 

1826, D.anias, minister of foreign affairs, in¬ 
formed the cliamber that all the coutipen- 
tal powers had endeavoured to prevent the 
interference of Spain in the affairs of Por- 
tiical; tiiat France had cooperated with 
tlicin, had withdrawn her ambassador from 
Madrid, and liad entered Intoarraiigementa 
witli England to leave Portugal and Spain 
to settle their affairs in their own way, 
Several unpopular measures brought for¬ 
ward l»y tlic ministers were, after violent 
discussions, rejected; among which was a 
proposed law concerning the liberty of the 
press. The withdrawal of this by an ordi¬ 
nance was regarded as a popular triumph. 
Tills event was followed by the disbanding 
o( tlic national guards of Paris, a body of 
45,000 men, who at a review In the Cbamp 
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de Mftre, had joined the cries oi hatred 
against the ministry. This was a highly 
uunopularmeasure; and Lafltte, Benjamin 
Constant, and some other members talked 
of Impeaching the ministers; but Vlllftle 
took credit to himself for having ventured 
on a step which he knew to be unpopular, 
but considered necessary. Every proceed¬ 
ing, however, served to show that the mi¬ 
nisterial party was gradually losing ground, 
and that no trifling concessions to their oi>' 
ponents would avail. 

While Charles was much more resolutely 
opposed to the prevalence of democratic 
principles than his brother, and yielded to 
the counsels of priests who were Intent on 
the restoration of the church to the power 
It possessed some centuries before, the 
people were taught to believe, and actually 
dreaded, that a plot was forming to deprive 
them of tiie constitutional privileges which 
they had gained after so long a struggle. 
Thus the nation became gradually alienated 
from the court, and the court from the 
nation; while every opportunity was seized 
by the turbulent spirits of the time to widen 
the breach, and, If possible, to overturn the 
monarchy. A new ministry was forced upon 
the king by the popular party; they pro¬ 
fessed njoderate principles, it Is true; hut 
they had neither the abilities nor the Influ¬ 
ence necessary for steering a safe course 
between the extremes of royal prerogative 
on one side, and popular encroachment on 
the other: the consociuence of which was, 
that while the ultra-royalists were deeply 
offended by tholr liberal measures, the re¬ 
volutionary party treated them as drivellers 
and iiicap^Us. In this state of opposite 
feeling, Charles suddenly dismissed them, 
and Intrusted the formation of a new cabi¬ 
net to prlnco Pollgnac. 

On Aug. 0, 1829, the following appoint¬ 
ments were announced : prince Pollgnac, 
minister of foreign affairs ; M. Courvoisler, 
keeper of the seals and minister of justice; 
ct)unt Bourmont, minister of war; count 
de Bourdonaye, minister of the interior; 
baron de Montbel, minister of ecclesias¬ 
tical affairs, and ]>ublic Instruction ; and 
count Chabrol de Crousol, minister of 11- 
nance. To these was aftonvards added M, 
d’Haussey, minister of marine and the colo¬ 
nies. In lieu of admiral count Itigny, who 
declined the offered portfolio. The minis¬ 
try was decidedly ultra-royalist; and never, 
perhaps, hatlan admlnlstratitui in any coun¬ 
try to encounter such a storm of virulence 
and invective as that which assailed the 
c.ablnet of Polignac. On looking dispa.s- 
slonatcly at their first measures, they aiv 
pear dignified, moderate, and even concilia¬ 
tory; but nothing could convince the de¬ 
mocrats of the rectitude of the intentions 
of cither Charles or his favourite ministers. 
And when it was seen that the king not 
only favoured the Jesuits and monastic 
orders, but that he showed a marked dis¬ 
like to those who had acquired eminence 
in the revolution or undcT Napoleon, and 
that the rigid court etiquette of former 
days was revived, they were ready to be¬ 
lieve the most absurd rumours of his in- 
tonded designs, not merely to crush the 


rising spirit of liberty but to rule over 
France with the most absolute despotism. 
But though Charles and his ministers had 
endeavoured to uphold the aristocratic 
power of the state, many of their measures 
had a contrary effect. Thenobleshad ceased 
111 France to form an aristocracy. Their 
great numbers and little wealth ; the mix¬ 
ture of political elements they presented; 
their total want of any political privileges, 
See., had left the noblesse entirely without 
consequence : and It wa.s apparent from the 
first that neither the king nor Pollgnac 
fully comprehended the wishes or wants 
of the people, but trusted that something 
might arise to turn the popular current in 
their favour. 

A.D. 1830.—Though they knew not the 
signs of the times, they did not, howover, 
forget that Frenchmen were notorious for 
their love of mil it.ary glory. War was there¬ 
fore declared against Algiers, on account 
of Insults some time before offered to the 
French flag, and also to resent a personal 
indignity committed on the French consul 
by the dey, who struck him while at a imb- 
lie audience. An armament was accord¬ 
ingly prepared with extraordinary care, ami 
the success which attended It corresponded 
with the exertions made to insure It. On 
the 10th of May, the army, consisting o! 
37,577 infantry and 4,000 hor.se, embarked at 
Toulon, and the fleet, consisting of 97 ves¬ 
sels, of which eleven were ships of the lino 
and twenty-four frigates, set sail. June 14, 
the army began to dlseinlj.ark at Sidf Fer- 
rnjh, on the coast of Africa. The city of 
Algiers was taken after a slight resistance, 
the dey was sent prisoner to Italy, and his 
vast treasures remained at the disposal of 
the conquerors. The maritime powers of 
Europe were naturally jealous at the estal> 
llshment of French garrisons and colonies 
In northern Africa : and to allay their sus- 
liicions, It was declared that the occupation 
of Algiers would be merely temimrary ; but 
the French nation became so infatuated 
with their conquest, that to the present 
hour Algeria is looked ujinn by them as 
a most important acquisition, although it 
caijses an enormous annual waste of blood 
and treasure, without conferring the slight¬ 
est advantage either on Africa or on France. 
Besolved to take advantage of the moral 
effect which the ‘conquest’ of Algiers 
might produce, on t)icl7tli of May appear¬ 
ed in the Mouiteitr the royal ordinance dis¬ 
solving the chambers: at the same time, 
new electit>ns were ordered, and the two 
chambers convoked for August 3rd. The 
Moniictir of Jujie 15th contained a procla¬ 
mation of the king. In which he called 
upon all Frenchmen to do their duty in 
the colleges, to rely upon hl.sconstitutioiiHl 
intentions, Arc. In tins proclamation are 
these remarkable words ‘As the father 
»>f my people, my heart was griewd ; as 
king, I felt insulted. I pronounced the 
dissolution of that chamber.' It ends thus; 

‘ Electors, hasten to your colleges. Let no 
reprehensible negligence deprive lhcn> of 
your presence I Lot one sentiment ant 
nmte you all; let one standard lie yonr ral¬ 
lying point 1 It Is your king who dernandc 
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rompanlM by three ordinances, which Tt^ 
tually subverted the constitutional prlvt' 
leges of the charter. The first dissolved 


this of you; It Is a tnther who calls upon 
you. Fulfil your duties. I will take care 
to fulfil mine. The elections for the new 
chamber took place in the latter part of 
Juno and In July. Tliough the success of 
the army In Algiers became kno^vn during 
the electoral struggle at home, and though 
all parties exulted in the success of the 
French arms, the ministry appeared to gain 
no popularity by It. All the returns of the 
new elections indicated a strong majority 
against the ministry, so that, in the be¬ 
ginning of July, Intelligent men spoke of a 
change In the administration as a natural 
ron8c«|Ucncc. A crisis was evidently ap¬ 
proaching. 

A blind Infatuation seems to have pos¬ 
sessed prince Polignac .and his colleagues: 
they preferred to attack the charU-r, vlo» 
late the social cnntnict, and expose France 
to a civil war, rather than to yield. During 
this time the king and queen of Naples 
visited Paris, and many festivals took place, 
strongly In contrast with the state of poli¬ 
tical niflalrs. The klngalso ordered TeDctim 
to bo sung In all the clmrches of the king- 
dmn for the victory of his army in Afrlai, 
the nows of which reached Paris four U.ay3 
after the capture of Algiers. 

Ardently sis some of the fierce and un¬ 
ruly demagogues of Paris dcslrcil to see 
the monarchy overthrown, the msijorlty of 
the commercial classes ami landed proprie¬ 
tors In France dreaded the renewal of civil 
commotions; they knew there was an .ac¬ 
tive republican party In the country, which, 
liiough not very numerous, was unscrupu¬ 
lous ami energetic; and they had a just 
aiiprehonsinn that if the revolutionary party 
gained the ascendency, it would lead to a 
renewal of those dreadful enormities whlcli 
were committed during the reign of terror, 
wlien the .lacoblns were In power. But at 
the same time they were hostile to the res- 
toraiion of the ancient despotism, which 
they had been taught to believe was the 
tletermlnatl«»n of king Charles and the Pi>- 
lignac, ministry to revive. 

Had Charles X. dismissed his ohnoxlous 
ministers and formed a cabinet of inode- 
rate tiien, the crisbs would, in all proba¬ 
bility, have passed over without ilanger, 
ami the prerogatives of a constitutional 
nionarch w«mM have been secured to him. 
Instead of wliieb tl>e ministers made a're¬ 
port to the king’ (July 2h), setting forth 
at length the dangers of a free press, and 
railing ni'on liini to suspend tlie liberty of 
the press. ‘The state.’ they said, Ms In 
danger, and yonr majesty has the right to 
provide for Its safety. No government can 
stand. If it has not tlm right to provide for 
Its own safety; hesidos, the 8tb article of 
the cliaricr only gives every Frenchman 
the right of publishing his own opinion?, 
but not, ns the journals do, the opinions of 
others; the charter does not expressly al¬ 
low journals an<l the liberty of the press. 
Tho journals misrepresent the best Inten¬ 
tions of government; and the liberty of the 
press prodiicxjs the very contrary of pul>- 
llclty, beraupe tll-intcntioned writers mis¬ 
construe cviTytbing, ami the public never 
knows the irnih.’ This report was ac- 


the newly-elected chamber of deputies be¬ 
fore It assembled; the second changed the 
law of elections, and disfranchised the 
great body of electors; and the third sub¬ 
jected the press to new and severe restrlo- 
tlons which would have completely annihi¬ 
lated its liberties. Astonishment and in¬ 
dignation seized the people of Paris as soon 
as the news reached the different quarters 
of the city; but no tumult occurred. 
While the ministers were congratulating 
themselves on the apparent tranquillity of 
the citizens, the latter had been actively 
employed In summoning the deputies of 
their party within reach, or in concerting 
measures for a vigorous resistance. TTie 
principal journalists prepared and printed 
a spirited protest against the vcstrictions 
on the press, declaring their right to pub¬ 
lish os usual, and enforcing that right upon 
the ground that property In a journal dif¬ 
fered In no respect from any otlicr kind of 
property, and that It could only be attacked 
by regular judicial proceedings for a breach 
of the law. The liberal papers, notwith¬ 
standing, were all suppressed, and only 
those which were known to be favourable 
to the government allowed to appear. 

It was impossible that this state of things 
could long exist. The deputies ^e|>rescn^ 
Ing the electors of the city, and some from 
other parts of the kingdom who were then 
In Paris, In all thirty-two, assembled at the 
house of the deputy, 51. Lafltte, the banker, 
to take the subject into serious considera¬ 
tion, and decide on some Immediate course 
of action. A number of constitutional 
peers also met at the duke de Cholseul’s. 
At each of these meetings it was resolved 
not to submit. The peers signed a pro¬ 
test, and sent It by a deputation to theklng, 

I who refused to receive It. The rejection 
strengthened the resolution of the depu¬ 
ties, and forty couriers were sent with des¬ 
patches to towns and villages within a hun¬ 
dred miles of the metropolis, representing 
the outrageous conduct of government, and 
urging the inhabitants to cooperate with 
the Parisians in a determined stand for the 
liberties of France. 

In the meantime the government was on 
the alert, and sent a general i)fflrer to 
tJrenclIe and another to Angers, for mili¬ 
tary purposes. The military command of 
I’aris was intrusted to marshal Manuont, 
duke of lUgusa. Troops were ordered ui 
fr<iin the barnirkswlthin fifty niilesaround, 
ami the guards in the city were doubled. 
Towards the evening, bodies of ^loor- 
meric were stationed about the Bourse 
ami on the Boulevards. In consequence of 
tho b.ank refusing to dl.scount bills, tlic 
manufacturers perceived it had not conQ 
dcncc in the goveniincnt, and they 1^™®* 
(iiatcly discliarged their workmen. Tht^ 
artisanscoiigregated in the different streets, 
and reported what bad happened to listen¬ 
ing crowds. An ordnance was now issued 
by“t.ho prefect of police, declaring, among 
otlier Ihing.s of a restricting kind, ttiat 
‘Every Individual keeping a reading-room 
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coffc^liouse, «fer. who phall give to be read 
Jimnial.-*, or other writings, printed con¬ 
trary to the ordinance of the king of tlie 
2 ^th Inst, relative to the press, shall be 
i.rosecuted as guilty of the misdemeanours 
which these journals or writings may con¬ 
stitute, and his establishment shall l)e pro¬ 
visionally closed.’ This ordinance showed 
a great iiriioranceof character; foranews- 
paper with a Frenchman's coffee Is ren¬ 
dered by liaIMt almost as Indispensable as 
his inoriilnt^s meal. Nevertheless, the of- 
Qcers of police cleared the coffee-houses, 
reading rooms, Ac. and shut them up. By 
tlieir Interference also the theatres were 
closed. A sullen discontent was seen In 
every countenance, and occa-slonally was 
hcanl the cry of Vive hi charte ; yet during 
all this time, it would .seem the ministers 
had no Idea of the mischief that was brood- 

On Tuesday the 27th, In the forenoon, 
the police and a large force of gendarmes, 
mounted and on foot, appeared before the 
oniee of the liatumal, a popular journal. 
They found the door fast closed ; and, 
lieing refused entrance, broke In, seized tlie 
types, and carried the editor to prison. 
They then proceeded to the olllcc of the 
Temps, another popular newspaper, which, 
though the door-way wa.s barricaded, and 
a determined resistance was offered by the 
printers,theyforced,and seized tlie printed 
papers and the types. This was the signal 
for a general resistance to the ordinances. 
All work was now abandoned, every manu¬ 
factory was closed, and detachments of arti¬ 
sans with large sticks traversed tlicstrcet.c. 
Troops of getularmc.s p.atrolled the streets 
at full gallop to disperse the accumulating 
crowds. Tlic people were silent, and at an 
early liour the sliops throughout Paris 
were clo.?ed. Troops of tlie royal guard 
and soldiers of the line came pouring in. 
The people looked sullen and detcrniiiiod. 
The chief points of rcmlezvous were the 
Palais Royal, the Palais de .lustice, and the 
Bourse. 'Tliere were simultaneous cries of 
'Vive In churteV ’Down with the abso¬ 
lute king!' but no conversation, uo e.'t- 
change of words with each other. The 
king was at the Tuilcries. In tlie Place 
Carousel therewere stationed several thou¬ 
sands of the military, with a great mini- 
licr of cannon. At the Veiidoiiie a strong 
guard of Infantry was stationed around the 
column, to guaril the ensigns of royalty 
upon it from indng defaced; and therewere 
crowds of people upon the spot, who me¬ 
naced the troops. Several smart skir- 
iiiishea lietween the citizens and the soldiers 
occurred In the evening, in wliieh the lat¬ 
ter were generally successful, so that Mar- 
montsenta note to the king, congratula¬ 
ting him on the suppression of the riots. 
But when night closed in, the citizens de¬ 
stroyed every lamp, thus securing the pro¬ 
tection of darkness for their preparations 
to renew the struggle In the morning. 

Oil 'Wednesday, at an early hour, all 
Paris was Inarms; the shops were clo.«oly 
shut, and the windows fastened and barred, 
as if the inhabitants fully anticii'ated an 
approaching calamity. The tocsin sounded. 


and the people flocked in from the faux- 
iiourgs and different quarters of the cily- 
The press had been in active operation 
during tlie night; handbills were pro¬ 
fusely distributed, containing vehement 
philippics against Charles and his minis¬ 
ters, and summoning every man to arm 
^ir his country, and to aid in ejecting the 
Bourbons. Nor had the citizens lii gene¬ 
ral lieeu idle during that eventful night; 
they were re.ady and organised fur a de¬ 
cisive contest; tlicy were in possession of 
the arsenal and powder magazine ; they 
had procured arms from the sliops of tlie 
gunsmlihs and the police stations : they 
had tlirown up rutle barrlcmles across tlie 
principal streets to prevent the attacks of 
cavalry, and had selected le.-ulers compe¬ 
tent to direct their e.xcrtions. A red Hag 
w.ashoisU-d on the several buildings, amidst 
the shouts of the people. Tri-coloured tl.-igs 
were jironicnaded in the streets, and tri- 
coloured cock.ades and brea.st-kiiots were 
worn by all classes. All I’aris, In short, 
was In a state of Insurrection, and every 
iiiovcmcnt of the people portended a terrible 
conflict. 

Adejiutation of the most influential men 
In I’aris walled upon marshal Marniont, 
and represented to him tin? deplorable state 
of the cajiltal; stating, at the same time, 
that they made him personally resixuisible, 
in (lie name of the assembled deputies of 
France, for its present alarming situation, 
and for tlic fatal consequences which nmst 
inevitably ensue. TJie inrirslial replied, 
‘Tlic honour of a soldier i.s obedience; 
but, gentlemen,’ said he, ’wliat are tlie 
conditions yon projiose?’ To this M. Ba- 
fltte made answer —‘The revocation of the 
illegal ordinances of tlie2otli of July, the 
dismissal of the mlni.sters, and tin; conv<v 
cation of the chambers on the .Ird of Au¬ 
gust.’ The marshal i-oplied, that thougli 
as a citizen he might even participate in 
the opinions of the deputies, as a soldier 
he had only to carry his orders Into exe¬ 
cution ; but that if they wishcil to have a 
conference with M. do ri.ligtiac, he w;is 
close at hand, and he would go and n.sk 
him if he would receive them. A <iunrter 
of au hour passed, wlicn the niarslial re¬ 
turned with his manner much changed, and 
told tlie deputies that M. de Polignac had 
declared to him tliat the condition.s pro¬ 
posed rendered any conference useless. 
•We have tlien civil war,’ «»ld M. Lafltie. 
The marshui bowed, and the dej'Uiies re¬ 
tired. 

As soon as Poligiiac's answer Av.as made 
known, all tlie stilled feelings of resent¬ 
ment burst forth, and the pei)ple rushcil 
eagerly forward tooppose the troops wher¬ 
ever a favourable opportnnity jirosented 
itself. W’itli a disinclination to take any 
decisive stejis, it was noon bef»)re marshal 
Marinont determined to cle.ar the streets 
by military force; and he then unwisely 
divided his troops into four columns, which 
he sent in different directions, theriby 
destroying the great advantage they pos¬ 
sessed in being aide to act in concert. The 
drums of the national guard beat ‘ to 
arms I' and the struggle began in earuost. 
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Every step taken by the columns was 
marked by a scries of murderous conflicts; 
they were assailed by musketry from the 
barricades, from the wIndo>7s and tops of 
houses, from the comers of streets, and 
from the narrow alleys and passages which 
abounded In Paris. Tho hottest engage¬ 
ment seems to have been In the Hue St. 
IIonor6, opposite the Palais Royal, where 
tho military were assembled In great force, 
and the people resisted them with desperate 
determination. At the Place de Greve they 
flercely contended with the Swiss guards, 
and compelled them to retreat with great 
loss. In the Rue Montmartre an attack 
was made hy the duko of Ragusa in per¬ 
son ; but the obstacles which everywhere 
presented themselves to the troops were so 
formidable, and the disinclination of the 
troops of the line to engage with the citi¬ 
zens so apparent, that the insurgents were 
enabled to seize many important posts; 
and when evening closed, the troops, de¬ 
feated in every direction, returned to their 
barracks, weary, hungry, and dispirited; 
forwhllc they liad been the whole day with¬ 
out food, every family In Paris vied with 
each other In supplying their fellow-citi- 
zens with refreshment. 

As soon as the firing ceased, tho people 
made preparations for the next d.ay by 
strengthening the barricades and ii^crcas- 
ing their number. Excellent materials were 
at hand In the pavltig stones, which were 
dug up and plied across the street in walls 
breast high, and four or five feet thick, 
about fifty paces distant from each other. 
RcsidcB these defences, hundreds of flue 
trees were c»i t down for blockades; In short, 
nothing was left undone th.at Ingenuity 
could devise, or perseverance accomplish, 
towards making an energetic and deter¬ 
mined stand against the military on the 
morrow. 

Thursday morning had scarcely dawmed 
when the tocsin sounded ‘To arms I’ and 
the people l>egan to ussetiibic rapidly and in 
great crowds. The military, whose guard- 
Imusea had been destroyed, were chlelly 
quartered at the Louvre and the Tullcrles, 
tho Swiss ami tlie royal guards being posted 
in the lionse.s of tho Rue St. Honoro and 
ihoaUjncent strc«’ts. At the sametime the 
students of the Polytechnic School joined 
the citizens nearly to a man ; they then se¬ 
parated, proceeding singly to dlirerciit parts 
to take the coniiiiaiul of the people, and 
nobly repaid tlie conlldencc that was re- 
I)Osed In tlicin, by the coolness ami cou¬ 
rage they displayed. The garden of the 
Tullcrles wa.s closed. In the Place du Ca- 
r«)U8Cl were tlirco siiuadnmsof lancers of 
the garde royalc, a battalion of the3rd regi¬ 
ment of the guards, and six pieces of can¬ 
non. Tho royal guards had hardly made 
themeelves masters of the Hotel de Ville, 
when they were assailed on all sides with a 
shower of liullcts from tho windows of the 
houses of the Place de Greve and lit the 
streets abutting on the quay. The royal 
guards resisted vigorously, but were ulti¬ 
mately conipelied to retreat along the quay ; 
their llrlng by flies and by platoons suc¬ 
ceeding each other with astuiifshing raiil- 
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dlty. They were soon joined by fresh troons 
Including 100 cuirassiers of the guard and 
four pieces of artillery, each of them es¬ 
corted by a dozen artillerymen on horse¬ 
back. with this reinforcement they again 
advanced on the Hdtel de Ville, ^d a 
frightful firing began on all sides. The 
artillery debouching from the quay, and 
their pieces charged with canister shot 
swept the Place de Grdve in a terrifle man¬ 
ner. They succeeded in driving the citizens 
into tho Rues de Matrlot and du Mouton 
aud entered for the second time that day 
into their position at the Hotel de Ville; but 
their possession of it did not continue long 
for they were soon again attacked with a 
perseverance aud courage that was almost 
irresistible. 

On the 29th general Lafayette was ap- 
pointed comniander-lu-chief of the national 
guards by the liberal deputies, and was re¬ 
ceived with enthusiasm by the Parisians. 
Ayouth of twenty yearsof agebolougingto 
the Polytechnic School, led tho attack on 
the Louvre, from which the Swiss guards 
retreated to the Tuilerles. This place was 
also taken by the people, with one of these 
youths at their head. The Luxembourg 
h.ad already fallen into their bauds. Tho 
young men of this school rendered the 
greatest service to the cause of the nation; 
and afterwards declined the medals granted 
to them, and also tho rank of lieutenant, 
offered to each. In case he entered the army. 
Many of the soldiers solemnly vowed they 
would not continue to act against the peo¬ 
ple ; others were disheartened aud discom¬ 
fited ; and two whole regiments went over 
in a body to the side of the Parisians, At 
length, all the royal troops left the capital 
by the way of the Champs Elysees, and in 
their retreat were fired upon by the people. 
At night the city was p.artlally illuminate, 
and perfect tranquillity prevailed, while 
strong patrols silently paraded the streets, 
and passed gently from barricade to bar¬ 
ricade. 

A deputation from Cliarles X at St. 
Cloud, arrived at the Hotel de Ville esrly 
in tho morning. At eleven o'clock, thedty 
putics and peers then In Paris assembled 
in their respective halls, and established 
regular cominuiiications with each other. 
The duke de Alortemart was introduced to 
thcchambcr of deputies, anddeliveredfour 
ordinances signed the previous day by the 
king. One of them recalled the fatal ordi¬ 
nances of the 2 oih ; another convoked the 
chambers on the 3rd: the third appointed 
the duke de Mortemart president of the 
council; and the fourth appointed count 
Gerard minister of war, and M. Casiralr- 
Perier minister of finance. The reading of 
these ordinances was listened to with the 
greatest attention. But at the termina¬ 
tion no observation was mad^the most 
prof«)und silence was for a time observed 
—and then the deputies passed to other 
business. The manner in which the duke 
and his communications were received by 
the deputies was an announcement that 
Charles X. had ceased to reign. 

Oil the 31st of July the deputies pub¬ 
lished a proclamation, declaring that they 
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htA Invited the duke of Orleans to become 
luniteiiant-gcnerJLl of the kingdom. At noon 
of the same day, Louis PliUlpi'e d'Orlt-ans 
Issueda nroclaniatlon, declaring that he had 
msteued to Paris, wearing the ‘ glorious 
colours ’ of France, to accept the Invitation 
of theaasemhled deputies to become lieu¬ 
tenant-general of the kingdom. A procla¬ 
mation of the same date appointed provi¬ 
sional commissaries for the different depart¬ 
ments of government. 

The king, with hl.s family, had fled to St. 
Cloud. They now proceeded to Uambouil- 
let a small place six leagues W.SW. of 
Versailles. Three commlssioiiers were sent 
from Purls to treat with him ; who, on their 
return. Informed the authorities that the 
king wished to leave France by way of 
Cherbourg; to restore ilie crown jewels, 
which he had taken from Paris, <S:c. These 
concessions were produced by tlie adt'anee 
of the national guard towards llambouillef. 
On tbemoriihiS of Aug. 2. the abdication 
of Charles X. aAd tlie dauphin, Louis An¬ 
toine was placed In the hands of the neu- 
tcnani-general: the abdication. Imwever, 
was made In favour of the duke of Bordeaux. 
A letter of tbe king, bearing that date, ap¬ 
pointed the duke of Orleans lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral of the khigilom. and ordered him to pro- 
claim the duke of U«irdeaux king, uiider 
the title of Henry V. 

The abdication of Charles was announced 
to the |>oers and the doputies by the lieu¬ 
tenant-general on tbe 3rd of August; and 
Caslmlr-Perierwas at the same time chosen 
president of the chamber. On the 6th, the 
chamber of deputies declared the throne of 
Fnnice vacant, de jit)x and de /nctn, and 
discussed the provisions of the charier. 
On thc’ih.new ch.angcs were adopted in 
it; and it was voted to Invite the duke of 
Orleans to become king of the French, on 
condition of his accepting these changes. 
On Hie 8th, the chamber went in a body to 
the duke, and offered him the crown, which 
he accepted; and on the 9th, he took the 
l)rescrlbed constitutional oath. 

The s|)irlt of order, manifested by tbe 
peopleduring tlie struggles in Paris, wbich 
prevented all outrage iind plundering, was 
still further shown in the unmolested re¬ 
treat of Charles X., who took passage for 
England In two American vessels. On ar¬ 
riving he was received merely as a private 
person. The revolution of July 1830 thus 
drove one dynasty from the throne of 
France, and seated another In Us place. 
In theory it sanctioned the doctrine of 
the sovereignly of the people, and dealt a 
fatal blow to tbe ancient notion of passive 
obedience; but In practice It disappointed 
the ‘ movement party,’ who looked to see 
a monarchy shorn of its prerogatives and 
surrounded by repubilcan institutions. 

Though this extraordinary revolution 
nnd been effected with such comparative 
ease, justice could hardly be considered as 
complete wltbnut tbe trial of those respon¬ 
sible offleers of government who had origi¬ 
nated, or, at least, sanctioned, this war on 
the liberties of Prance. In the course of 
the month, four of the ex-ministers, Pey- 
ronnet, Gucriion de Uaiiville. Chaiitelauze, 


and Pollgnnc, were arrested, tried by tbolr 
peers, and, being found 
icnccd to Imprisonment for life, vvhiie 
the trial was going on, the Luxembourg 
was surrounded by a clamorous mob, de¬ 
manding tbe death of tlic prisoners, niui 
threatening vengeance In case the sentence 
was not satisfactory. As tbe trial proceed¬ 
ed and It began to be suspected that a 
capital sentence would not be pronounced, 
the violence of the multitude increased, and 
everything seemed to menace a new Insur- 
rectl<»n. The troops and national guards 
were kept ujiderarms by night, and bivou¬ 
acked in the public places. The whole per- 
sonal influence of the kin^ and of Lafayette 
was also employed to soothe the po|>ulncc ; 
still the number and clamour of the mol) 
becatneso alarming, that it was determined 
to renjove the prisoners secretly to Vin¬ 
cennes before sentence was pronounced; 
and the succeeded. 

In the beginning of the year 1831, the 
public mind continued to be agitated l>y 
conspiracies and rumours of conspiracies 
of Carllsts, or partisans of the exiled fa¬ 
mily. Nor were there wanting.on the other 
hand, republicans and Buonapartists to fan 
tbe fl.'ime of insurrection both lii the capital 
and In the provinces. In the niid.>«t of thi.s 
anurrhy, the king of the Fieneli, wifli that 
prudential foresight and conciti.atory dis¬ 
position which characterised most of libs 
movements, detormlned on a four through 
hisdominions, one of his objects, donbtles.s 
h.aving been to attach to his person, by so 
populara course, a large portion of bis sub¬ 
jects who miglit otherwise feel disposed to 
join the disaffected; and the enthusiasm 
with which his majesty was everywhere re¬ 
ceived, might have led an ordinary observer 
to believe that the French nation conld 
appreciate the combined advantages of a 
free yet fixed government. But soon after¬ 
wards, at Lyons, some slight riots resulting 
from lack of employment, swelled Into a 
fonnldalilo Insurrection :and tlie vacillating 
conduct of the national guard, with the 
weakness of the inilitary, enabled the In¬ 
surgents to gain possession of that city, 
which they held for several days. But the 
Insurrection was at length suppressed ; the 
insurgents were tried and convicted ; and 
the comluctofthe prisoners on their trial 
was made the pretext for an encruachnient 
of the Cro^-n on the rights of the subject, 
which It had bceti supjiosed tlie last revolu¬ 
tion had for ever established. 

Whether Louis Thilii'i'e was apprehen¬ 
sive that the peace of the country would 
not be of long duration, or whether ho was 
anxious to prevent the citizens of Fario 
from showing another specimen of their 
courage. If by any chance tliey should be 
brought into collision with the military—or 
whether It were to provide ecjually against 
either contingency—is more thau we will 
venture to offer an opinion on; but our 
sketch of French history would be incom¬ 
plete, if we did not slate, that on tlie advice 
of M. Thiers, measures were taken to fortify 
Paris 111 amniiner calculated to afford great 
facilities to the troops in cither emergency. 
These Works were begun in September 
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1840, find nnl?he(l In 1814. The city and 
suhnrbs of Tarls arc enclosed with a thick 
high wall, defended by bastions and moats 
In various parts. At some distance from 
this wall, exterior works, consisting chiefly 
of detached forts, now serve to protect 
tho Inner fortlflcations, and to prevent an 
enemy from approaching tho walls of tho 
city. Tills measuro at first met with con¬ 
siderable opposition ; but, viewing It as a 
defensive ojieration, and recollecting how 
It) 1814 and 1815 the Krciich capital was 
compelled to open Us gates to an invading 
army, these defences c:nne to bo regarded 
with more siitisfactlon than displeasure. 

Beyond tlic period to which we have 
brought this history, the chief events that 
have occurred in France are incidentally 
montJoned In the latter part of tho ‘His¬ 
tory of England;’ as, the vari<*U3 attempts 
against the life of the king; the expedition 
l>y la)uis Napoleon, who had tho temerity to 
luiid near Boulogne, in August 18 t 0 , with a 
handful of followers, under an Idea that he 
could overturn the existing dynasty; tlie 
removal of tlio remains of Buonaparte from 
SL Helena to the chapel of the Invalides in 
i’arls ; the visit of Queen Victoria to Louis 
PIilKppc and family at thertiateaud’Eu,&c. 
But we will here give a short summary of 
the leading incidents in its colonial and 
foreign policy, d<i\vn to the forced abdication 
of King Louis Philippe. 

During the first years of tho new reign, 
the Internal prosperity «)f France continued 
to increase In spite of the formidable In¬ 
surrections which now and then broke out; 
l)Ut her African conquest seemed to be as 
far from being completed as ever. Ahd-el- 
Kader, the Indefatigable enemy of France 
In Algeria, continued to elude llie grasp 
of the successive romin.nnders employed 
against him; but he had frequently been 
driven, after successful combats, to take 
r<‘fiigi‘ In tlie territories of the onperor 
of Morocco, by whom the French bad 
ronson to expect he w;is encouraged and 
assisted. At length It was determined to 
take hostile imMwures 'igainst the emperor, 
and tints con.pc) lihn to adopt, fur the 
future, a .sirictly neutral policy. The prince 
de .f.ilnvillo arriveil olf Tangiers, in the 
I’luton war strainer; and after some preli¬ 
minary negotiations with Mr. Drummond 
Hay, the British rlitirtjC (Cuffaiyes at Tan- 
gUTS, who liad iiiferferrtl with tlie view 
of averting acttial hostilities, tliey were 
'ibrnpfly broken oIT l>y the commencement 
of a caiiuonaile liy Hie Frrncli guns upon 
the city of Tangiers. ‘It was not pos¬ 
sible,’ says tlie prince, ‘ to hesitate longer : 
we were deceived with treacherous propo¬ 
sals at the moment tliat war was actively 
prepared against us ; there w’.as nutliliig left 
for us but to have recojirsc to arm.s.' In 
this affair the loss of the French amounted 
to only three killed, and sixteen wounded ; 
while that of the Moors amounted to 150 
killed, and 400 wounded. 

Tlio prince next dlreotod an attack to bo 
made on the town and fort of Mogador: ho 
opened hl.s lire fnun those vessels which 
could enter the harbour, consisting of ibe 
Dcllc Poule frigate, and three armed brigs. 


It was sustained the wholcday with unabat 
ed vlg-;;ur,and was replied to by a very severe 
fire from the batteries of the town, and of 
tho island at the mouth of tlie harbour. 
About 500 choice troops afterwards effected 
a landing on the Islet: they encountered 
a furious and sanguinary resistance; and 
nearly half the number of the Moorish 
soldiers who formed the garrison perished 
on the spot, with their yataghans in then 
hands. The work of destruction proceeded 
with frightful violence; the batteries on 
the shore were gradually silenced, and the 
walls of the town wore reduced to ruins. 
The liihabitatits flrtl from the city to escape 
the Are from the ships; and the wild hordes 
of the Kabylcs descended from the hills, and 
plundered the houses, maltreating all who 
fell in their w’ay. In the meantime, while 
the iloorish fortifications w’ere crumbling 
away beneath the tire of the French ships, 
marshal Bngcaud, wlio commanded the 
army in Algeria, encountered the mam 
body of the emperor’s troops, on the banks 
of the Isly, and obtained a most coinplett 
victory. Being now coiivinced that bo was 
unable to cope with the arms of France, 
the emperor of Morocco yielded to the 
demands of the French, and a treaty was 
executed between tho two countries, wlicre- 
by Alui-cl Kader was outlawed from the 
Moorish tcrriti/ry, and the emperor engaged 
to prevent troops from assembling on his 
frontier. The French then evacuated Mo¬ 
gador, an exchange of prisoners t'.ok place, 
and thus terminated the short but spirited 
contest in which France and Morocco bud 
been engaged. 

Meanwhile, the indomitable Abd-el-Kader 
bad hitherto baffled all the attempts madi 
by the Frencli to capture or destroy him ; 
and If defeated In an engagonent, he 
was sure to re-appear in a short time at 
the head of his gallant followers, to harass 
and wear out the European enemy, to 
whom the burning sun of Africa was of 
itself alone an intolerable scourge. And 
well, indeed, might tho native chiefbiin 
thirst for their blood. A drewlful act of 
vengeance had been inflicted by the French, 
which invested thecampaign of Algeria with 
tl)C char.acter of eucli unnatural ferocity as 
was never beh^re heard of, even in the most 
barbaric periods of liistory. The Ouled- 
lliahs, a Kabyle tribe, were closely pursued 
by the French, and took refuge in some 
caverns or grottoes. They were summoned, 
but, refusing to surrender, preparations 
were made by their pursuers to suffocate 
tlicin by placing lighted fascines at the 
entrance. This produced no effect; and 
Col. Pclissler, who commanded the French 
troops, ordered letters to be flung to them, 
in which they were told their lives would 
be sp.ared, and liberty restored, If they sur 
rendered thelranns andliorses. With these 
, terms they agreed to comply, provided the 
French would withdraw to adistauco. This 
condition, bvwever, was rejected; and 
lighted fascines were again thrown into 
the caverns. On the second night of this 
horrible siege, tlie Ores were kindled anew, 
.and the cries of the victims, whom tM 
smoke was about to suffocate, were heart 
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in Hio winding depths below ; then fainter 
izrew the cries: ami In a sliort lljne nothing 
more was heard than the cracking of the 
arecn wood, of which the fascines consisted. 
It was afterwards ascertained that a terri¬ 
ble struggle had taken place In the cavern, 
some wishing to submit, and others stub¬ 
bornly opposing It. A large number had 
received yataghan cuts, ami bore the marks 
of deep wounds. Altogether.elghtlmmlred 
men women, and children perished; many 
of tbclr bodies literally sticking to the 
heated sides of the grottoes. That such an 
act of remorseless vengeance would he 
followed by severe retaliation from the 
Africans, was naturally to bo expected. A 
general rising of the Arab tribes, with the 
formidable Abd-el-Kader at ihoir head, 
speedily took place; and tlie massacre per¬ 
petrated by the French In the caves of the 
Datrha produced sonio extraordinary ex¬ 
ploits of savago valour on their part, and 
rendered the name of tljc Arab chief a 
greater terror than before. It was not 
until the close of IM? that Ahd-el-Kader, 
after being hemmed in on all sides, sur¬ 
rendered to general Lainorh-iere, under 
certain conditions, which have never been 

fulfilled. . 

It was during sir Robert reel's adinliils- 
tratloii, that Uie French and English al¬ 
liance reached its climax, yueon Victoria 
paid a visit to Louis riilli|>pcat the chati-aii 
d'Eu,and shortly afterwards Louis rhlli|)i>c 
vlsite’d the giiotMi at Windsor. But, mit- 
wlthstandliig this cordiality of the two 
crowns, there was no lack of difference, 
even at this time. In Greece, for instance, 
France constantly supported theColetti ad¬ 
ministration, whilst England Inclined to 
Maurokordatos. After Coletti's death, an 
insurrection brokct>ut,wlilch wassupiioscd 
not to be looked upon with much disfavour 
by England; but the policy which Coletti 
had adopted tlnally prevailed, and It was 
generally understood that Frcucli influence 
carried the day. 

But still greater was the result of the 
French policy in Spain. The Interests of 
France and England were here brought 
into collision on the occasion of the pro¬ 
jected marriage of the young queen of 
Spain and her sister. France desired that 
the Bourbon line should continue upon the 
Spanish throne. England would have liked 
to see a prince of the House of Coburg ol>- 
taln the hand of the queen. The queen’s 
mother, Christina, liad previously been 
anxious to obtain the band of the duke of 
Montpensicr fur her eldest daughter; but 
Louis Phlllpc showed his usual circum¬ 
spection in declining this alliance for his 
son, the treaty of U trechi having expressly 
declared that no prince of the House of Or¬ 
leans should ever All the Spanish throne. 
The candidates whom France one after the 
other proposed were the count of Aquila, 
brother to the king of Naples, count of 
Trapani, eldest son of Don Carlos, and the 
two sons of Don Francisco. As Louis riii- 
lippeengaged that his son should not enter 
the list as a candidate for the hand of the 
queen of Spain, Lord Aberdeen promised 
In return to support no other prince but 


one of the House of Bourbon, and the 
French cabinet •■xprcssly reserved to Itself 
the right, if England should i)Ush forward 
a prinee of Coburg, of making a French 
prince his rival competitor. It was under¬ 
stood that England would not ojuiose an 
alliance of the duke of Montpensicr with 
the infanta, if her elder sister should h.avo 
children. But, strangely enough, the Eng¬ 
lish agents In S|>ain did notadliere to the 
Instructions of their superiors. An Invita¬ 
tion even was addressed to the duke of 
Coburg, who was at that time in Lisbon, to 
come to Madrid, in order to negotiate tbo 
mnrrlagewilh a prince of bis Hon.-c. giieen 
Chrislitia was probably aware of the terms 
that bad been arranged between Franco 
and England, ami accordingly hoped that 
France, m>w released from its engagements, 
would ni.ikc the duke of MontpeiisiiT a 
competitor for the hand of her elde.<t daugli- 
tor. But, scarcely had lord Aberdeen in¬ 
formed the French ministry of this unex¬ 
pected step on tlie part of the Sjianlsli 
government, and forbidden tbo English am¬ 
bassador to entcrinto tlie.Spaiiish i«ropo.«al, 
when sir Robert Peel’s ministry resigneil, 
and was replaced by tlie Whigs, with Lord 
Palmerston ns foroigti secretary, in whom 
the French ministry had less roiilldence 
than his predecessor. Immediately after 
this event gucen Clirlsiina, dreading tlie 
English inltuence, urged count Bresson, 
tlie French ambassadornt Madriil, to tle< ide 
at once for a simultaneous marriage of the 
(lueeii ^\ilh the duke of Cadiz, ami tlic 
Infanta with the duke of Montpensicr. 
Bresson, whohad a (juasi iH rmi.-^sion to enter 
into tills propoMil, adopted the project. 
But wlien lids news reached tlie French 
court, Louis Philiiii)e desiretl M. Guizot to 
compel Bresson to a foniial disavowal. 
Whilst Louis Pliilipi>c was thus receding 
from the cmir.se taken by Ids represen¬ 
tatives, tlie English ambassador in Madrid, 
Mr. Bulwer,received instructions from lord 
Pahiicrstoii, that the prince of Coburg 
was the real candidate of Enirlaiid. Louis 
I’hilipi’e m)W became alarmed, and hastened 
to coiitlrm Bresson’s arraiicciiienis f«>rthe 
simultaneous marriage of Queen Isabtdia 
ami the Infanta; and it was in this way 
tliat those linp<»rtant and mueh-talked- 
of Si'anish marriages were accomplished, 
which certainly belong to the most import 
ant di|)lom.atlc victoriesever gained by one 
cabinet over auoilier. But there was no 
sympathy in France for Louis Pliilippe’s 
triumph ; on the contrary, his ministry w.a.s 
even attacked from all sides on account of 
It; and the so-called mh'Jife conlhtle that 
subsisted between the English and French 
governments then sustained a sliock from 
which it never fully recovered. These 
events took place in 18-10. 

But nothing contributed more to weaken 
Louis Pldiippe’s gaverimieut than a series 
of scandalous cvestts, in which the year 
1847 abounded. Tlie duke of Praslin, a 
peer of France, who stood in ibc most inti¬ 
mate relations to the court, in that year 
murdered his wife, thcdaugliterof marshal 
Seb.astiani, under the most abominable cir- 
cuinsuuices. He was seized, and about to 
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be confronted with his judges, when it was 
suddenly known that lie had found time 
t() poison himself, and thus to escape the 
scAflfold hy suicide. Letters were published 
after hlsdeath, from which It appeared that 
he was engaged In an Improper connec¬ 
tion with the governess of his children, and 
tlial, for the sake of this person, he had not 
shrunk from the perpetration of this foul 
deed. General Despans Cuhieres, peer of 
France, formerly minister of war, and the 
cl-devant minister Teste, one of the presi¬ 
dents of the Court of Cass:itluii, were con¬ 
demned for bribery and for corruption, hy 
the Court of Peers; and after the most 
audacious denials, the latter was obliged to 
confess having accci»tcd 100,000 francs for 
granting some prlrilegcs to a mining com¬ 
pany. lie tried to shoot himself in prison, 
and it was universally reported tliat his 
own sou iiad ])r<icured him tlic pistols. Yet 
fate would have It tliat lie sliould survive 
ills own disgrace. The minister of justice, 
Alartin du Nord.dlodsiiddcnlyamysterlous 
death : lie is said to Iiavc sunk Into imhe- 
cllity, f*ir lie was discovered by tlie police 
in a secret gaiiililing house, wliero they 
exiiected to llml only delinuchees, and 
other characters i>f tlie lowest description. 
Bresson, wlio had negotiated tiio Spanish 
inarriages.cnt liis tliro.at. BinUcdcGirardin 
accused Gui/ot of being willing to sell the 
dignity of the peerage, and ho liimself vv.as 
ronvicted of liavlinr sued for this dignity for 
his own father, and liaving given a promise 
to withdraw from the opposition press, in 
tlic event of Ids reejuest bciiig granted. 
It hecame known at the same time that 
tlie minister of tlie interior liad received 
100,000 francs from a ministerial pajicr, to 
wlilcli lie liad granted a privilege. The mi¬ 
nister of coiumerce wascouvieted of liaving 
acceptcil .^00 railway shares from tlie Nor- 
llieru Company Immediately after M. Gul- 
Kot’s dcclanitlon Hint a iniiilster to wliom 
such a cliarge could lie brought home was 
, to 1)0 considered Infamous. Many other 
I similar dcllnquoMclcs were proved against 
' govornmeiitonicials; tint enough has been 
said to sliuw how deep-seated was tlic dis¬ 
ease, and coTise*|ueritly wliat inroads were 
liiiily made vi|>on tiie popularity of King 
I.oiiis I’liilippc and the Integrity of ills 
government. 

I But tlic proximate cause for tlic unpopn- 
' lai lty of Louis Pliitippe was liis speech, at 
llio opening of tlio clinmbers on tliC'JStli 
of Decemlier I8i7. In tliat si»cech liis 
inajc.«ty ascrilied tlie reform agitation, 

' whlcli had spread over llie wliolecxnintry, to 
‘ hostility and blind passions.’ Tills angry 
[)»irase confounded, in one assertion, tlie 
' mean witli tlie extremes —tlie ultras wiili 
the moderates; those wlio iiilglit at tlie 
next turn of the political wlieel constitute 
tlio new admluistraiioM, wltli those wiiuse 
only chance of power deiieiided uii a revo¬ 
lution. 

Nineteen sittings were held before tlie 
mldress on tlie royal speech could travel 
tliruugli tlie chambers. Yet, olisllnate in 
error, tlic king and the government pro- 
ceeiled to follow up the blow, by imiiing to 
Issue the legal riglitof the constituilouaUy 


legitimate parliamentary opposition to a 
reform banquet, assemliled not by the 
members of an extra parliamentary and 
iaw-probibited association, but by those of 
a great party in the chamber, for the ex¬ 
ercise of an undoubted constitutional right. 
The reform banquet was flxed to take place 
on Sunday the 20th ; but was subsequently 
deferred until the following Tuesday. 

That Tuesday morning the general com¬ 
mittee appointed to organise the banquet, 
had desired only ' to make a legal and pa¬ 
cific protest' against the acts of the govern¬ 
ment—a protest which, as they publicly 
advertised, would • be the more elllcaclous 
the more calm itw'as. Pursuant to tliis Idea, 
tlicy requested by their manifesto tne citi¬ 
zens to utter no cry, to carry neither flag 
nor exterior emblem and such of the na¬ 
tional guard as might join tlie procession, 
' to present themselves wltiiout arms.’ The 
dynastic opposition mennwhlle had yielded 
to the conservative oabinet, and, much to 
the chagrin of Uie imiititudes abroad on 
the morrow, had resolved on withdrawing 
from the banquet, and to rest satisfied with 
the inipeaclimcnt of tiie ministry. 

NotwUlistandhig tlie unpleasant state of 
tlic weatlicr, groups of artisans and sho|>- 
keepers cruwdcd ilie Boulevards and the 
Cliaini>s EtysL-es ; and tlic whole of tiie 
Immense area lieiwccn the church of tlie 
Madeleine and tlie cliamhcr of deputies 
was completely occupied. At noon tliero 
followed a iiroecssioii of labouring men, 
dressed in blouses, wlio were soon dis¬ 
persed by a regiment of infantry and a civil 
magistrate. To these succeeded a deputa¬ 
tion of students bearing, unarmed, a peti¬ 
tion to tiic chamber lor the impeachment 
of ministers. 

As tlie day ad%'anced tlio money-changers 
on the Boulevard closed their shops: for 
tiie old ilarseiUaise hymn, and a new 
cliorus, ‘ Mourir pour la Pciirie,’ had been 
sung by the people densely massed in the 
Place de la Concorde. Moreover, as at tlie 
same hour on the 27th of July 13.10, the 
official residence of the premier was at¬ 
tacked witli stones, two panes of a mock 
window boing broken. Tliereupoufolloived 
a charge of cavalry, by which many wore 
injured, some wounded, and one man had 
Ills hc.ad cleft open. Tlie national guard, 
during tlie day, resi>oudcd with reiuctaiire 
to tlic beat of the rappel. A detachment of 
the seventh legion, on guard at theChaiiibcr 
of deputies, had indeed, even early in tlie 
day, refused to clear the colonnude, lol)l».v, 
and avenues. Tlie populace from time to 
lime attempted to erect barricades In tlie 
rues Iloyale, Blvoll, St. Honore, and St. 
Florentin, tiie IMace do Chutelet, and other 
spots favourjibie to tlieir purpose; hut hy 
niidnigiit ail had been tlirowm doAvn, and 
ilie troops of the line bivouacked in tlie 
streets, along tfic quais.nnd in tlie market¬ 
places of Paris. But next morning tlie 
barricades were recrected, and stoutly de¬ 
fended, and some of the soldiers, by whom 
they were .attacked, were slain. The na¬ 
tional guard declared for reform and against 
ttic ministers. A company of the fourth 
legion appeared in arms before the cham* 
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her to present n petition in favour of re¬ 
form * Willie detachments of the second, 
third and seventh legions raised shouts of 
* Vive la lU/urmel' — *A bae rhomme de 
Hand I'—‘A bas Guizot T A change of 
niiniBtry was now Inevitable, and the king’s 
cholco fell on count Molo. In the course 
of the night the supreme conunand of the 
national guards andof thciroopsof the line 
was confided to marslial Bugcaud ; anu 
count Mole having fulled him, the king 
charged MM. Thiers and Odlllon Barrot 
with the duty of forming a new c.'ihinet. 

lUU whatever hopes were indulged In 
fnnii this arrangometit were soon dissi- 
jj^ted for an event had occurred which 
converted the insurrection into a revolu¬ 
tion A ball frtnii a gnn, then supposed 
to liavo gone off accidentally, struck on 
the leg the horse of a colonel of the IJlh 
regiment of the line; —who, conceiving 
that he was attacked, ordered an Instant 
discharge. At once muskets were levelled 
and Bred—the shrieks and ravings of thou¬ 
sands were heard —and then slxiy-two 
liodies lay weltering on the pavement. 
Over them drove a siiuadron of cuinis- 
slers sword In hand; and the whole 
scene about the Hotel des Capuclnes, where 
M Guizot resided, w;is one of massacre. 
Seventeen of the corpses, being placed on 
a truck, were borne ahmg from place to 
place, and exlilblted for a spectiiclo by the 
ghastly glare of torch and gaslight. Stop¬ 
ping before the office of the yatiomil, MM. 
Gamier Pages, Armand Marrast, and other 
i>oi»ular citizens were called forili. Every¬ 
where the inuliiiudo cried ‘ Anx amiest 
A’uns sotnmea truhis!' It became clear that 
on Thursday morning, no mere ministerial 
change would satisfy the people. The new 
ministry felt Its weakness, and not further 
to exasperate their conntrymeii, directed 
ihemilliary —‘nottofire.’ 

The troops of the line, paralysed by the 
order not on any account to lire, presented 
but a weak ram part against the insurgents; 
they fell hack within the court of the Tnil- 
erles. Tlie national guard had wholly dis¬ 
appeared; the Insurgent crowd continued 
to advance : already was heard the dis¬ 
charge of their tire-arms. The ministers, 
in a state of consternation, lost all lioi'c. 
Amid the terrible confusion which reigned 
round Louis IMilllppe, some exclaimed, 

' Will you permit your whole family to bo 
hutcheredr others, ‘The regency of the 
duchess of Orleans will save all 1' The 
king signed his abdiention, and withdrew 
from the palace of theTuileries to retire to 
St. Cloud. 

Meanwhile the due de Nemours, doubt¬ 
less with the design of protecting the king’s 
retreat, was still on horseback in the court 
of the Tullorles, with two regiments of 
infantry. The position could, however, be 
defended no longer. The duko gave di¬ 
rections to abstain from firing. In order to 
sp.are useless bloodshed. He also, though 
In vain, sought to repel the multitude by , 
a weak detachment of national guards : 
that had just reentered the court. While I 
these events were taking place, he learned 
that the duchess of Orleans, with her two j 


sons, had <|uUied the Tullorles by the gar¬ 
den. It was in good time; an Instant 
laier and she must have been unable to 
save herself or htr Inf.ant children, for 
armed bands were already making their 
way into the gardejts ihrougli the railing 
of the Rue Ulvoll. The prince ran to join 
her. On his arrival at the Place de la 
Concorde, he gave orders fur the troops to 
be drawn up along the Cliumps Elysbes, 
with a view’ to conducting the duchess of 
Orle.ans safely to the palace of St. Cloud. 
Ill the meanilMie he posted guards at all 
the exits of the place, and at the I’ont 
Tournant. While the prince w’as superin¬ 
tending the execution of iho.se dilferent 
measures of precaution, the duchess of 
Orleans was, with her children, conducted 
into the chamber of deputies, in tho midst 
of a group, in which were iiiaiiy incinhers 
of tlie chamber, and officers In .attendance 
upon the count of Paris. Tho chamber re¬ 
ceived the duchess witliaccl.'imaiions.wbicli 

were redoubled after the speech of M. Du- 
pin. On the benches of the deputies and 
til the tribune, ‘Long live the regent I’ 
‘ Long live the count of Paris I ‘ were loudly 
shouted. Tho sitting, however, was pro- 
hmged. Tilt' radical oiipositloii drowned 
tho voice of M. Odlllon Barrot, wlio spoke 
in support of tlie regency. Finally, several 
orators, atnoiig whom was M. de I.ainartine, 
insisted ui'on an ajM’eal i«i the i>eop!e. At 
this moment the headstrong rabble, ariiiet) 
with sabres, pikes, aiul firearms, preceded 
by jicrsons in the uniform of the national 
guard, who bore a tricolour (lag, threw it¬ 
self Into the hall. A young inaduian, in a 
blouse, from tlie height of the trllmne, 
levelled a gnn with direct aim at tlie presi¬ 
dent. Atioiher stared wlili ferocious earn¬ 
estness upon the group, in which wore 
tnembors of the royal family. Tlie national 
representation was contemptuously disre¬ 
garded, profaned, outraged, and dissolved ; 
the regency was trampled underfoot; tho 
duchess of Orleans and her two sous witli- 
drew : and the monarchy was at an end. 
Ledru Uollin then read out the oaines of 
the memiHTS of a provisional government. 
Thence they proceedetl to tlie Hotel de 
Ville, where the republic was formally pro¬ 
claimed. 

Meanwhile King Louis Philippe liad fioil 
from tlie Tuileries. When the people 
came thronging to the Tuileries, the na¬ 
tional guard appeared to lake their side, 
and it tliercfore seemed useless to call 
upon tlie troops to act. The king and 
queen then i.ssued from the palace on 
foot, and walked on through tlie garden 
to the very spot where Louis XVI. had 
been murdered. Here they found them¬ 
selves hemmed in on all sides, but no one 
oltered tboiu Injury or insult. They got 
into a small one horse carriage and drove 
to St. Cli>ud, whence they directed their 
course for the coast, and on the following 
Thursday they got on board an Kiiglisli 
steamer, from which they lauded next day 
at Newliavori, in Sussex. 

Thus, after a duration of less than 
eighteen years, terimiiatod the rule of tlie 
House of Orleans in Frauce. ‘If l\iuH 
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Lnuis Piilllppc,’ snys a coiitcjuporary wri¬ 
ter, Miad not also been infatuated with 
the curse of his race — tlmt of refusing to 
concede a simple and just demand, made 
jU c<iulty and moderation by the people — 
he would not lu Ills old age have been 
exiled from hiscountry. He had disdained 
to be taught even by all his eventful ex¬ 
perience. He had forgotten or disre¬ 
garded In power what he had written In 
adversity. In France, after two revolu¬ 
tions and more bloodshed in the name of 
liberty than In any country In the world the 
press was thor«)Ughly fettered by the laws. 
No Krcuch citizen or foreigner could move 
In or out of or over France, without a writ¬ 
ten license, nr permission to do so from 
tlie police. The freedom of assembling In 
public or private meetings was prohibited 
by the laws of September 1834—laws which 
Berrycr with truth said, "put into exccu- 
tiuii the ordinances of Charles X." The 
representative system was so limited by tlie 
high money-rate indirecttaxatioii required 
to be paid to qualify electr)rs as to amount 
to a mockery of thewluile population. In 
short, though there was civil, military, and 
legislative equality fur all before tbe tri¬ 
bunals, and equality for all rich enough to 
qualify for electors, civil liberty did not 
exist III Franco.’ 

Tho republic liaving been proclaimed on 
the basis of Uherty, efjualili/, and/rnternity. 
Dupout de I'Eiire was named president of 
Ihocouncll ;Laiiiartinc. minister of foreign 
affairs, Ledru ItolUn, minister of tho in¬ 
terior ; 51. Goudehaud, minister of finance ; 
Cremleux, mitiister of justice: Fnuicis 
Arago, minister of marine; general Hedeau, 
minister of war; Carnot, minister of public 
Instruction ; Uothmout, minister of com¬ 
merce ; Marie, ministor of public works; 
Cavalgiiac, governor-general of Algiers; 
and Gamier Pages, mayor of Paris: while 
Armaiid 5Iarrast, Louis Blanc, Flocou, 
and Albert, yumcr, were appointed secre¬ 
taries. 

The fortresses of Paris and Vincennes ac¬ 
knowledged this provi.-iloiial govornincnt. 
Odilloii Darrot, marshal Dugeaud, and nu- 
rncrmis other niemhers of the opposition, 
gave In their adhesion to It. The palace 
of the Tnllerics was transformed Into an 
hospital of Invalids for the wounded work¬ 
men, to whom a million of money, due of 
the sum wlilch h.ad been granted for the 
civil list of the late king, wa.s directed to be 
[It id, in order to relieve the Immediate wants 
of the unctni)loyed laliourers atid citizens. 
All political prisoners were discharged; 
and the punishment of death w.as aholished 
for political crimes. It was declared that 
the national tricoloured Ilag should bear 
tlio words * Republique Fran^aii^c. Liberie, 
FtjalUi, FraleniiU',' that tlie red ruscite 
should he intnaluced as a souvenir of this 
last revolutionary act. and that Itshould ho 
worn by the memhers of the protislonal 
goviTninent. A strong g.arde mobile, con¬ 
sisting of twenty-four battalions of 1,048 
men each, was formed for securing tbo 
tranquillity of Piiris; and acts of accu¬ 
sation were <lrawn up by the procureur- 
general against tho Guizot ministry, most 


of whose members bad meanwhile flod to 
Engl.and. 

But it soon became apparent that Import¬ 
ant differences of opinion existed amongst 
those whom a strange series of events had 
placed at the head of affairs. Lamartine, 
the presiding genius of tho new move¬ 
ment, who sought, with Marrast and others, 
to govern tho country according to the 
principles of constitutional liberty, was 
opposed by Louis Blanc and Ledru Rollin, 
who maintained that the last revolution, un¬ 
like all previous revolutlons.wasmore social 
than political, and that measures should 
Immediately be taken by the govemment 
for the organlsati«)n of labour, and the 
abolition of vxisirc. To meet these views,a 
commission of enquiry was appointed to sit 
at the Luxembourg with Louis Blanc as pre¬ 
sident, and AJbert, (nivrier, as vice-presi¬ 
dent. National workshops* too were opened, 
where two francs per dny were awarded by 
government to each new comer, and wiiere 
thus the idle ami vicious li.'id the same re¬ 
muneration as tlic energetic and indus¬ 
trious. Tho enonnoiis multitudes of work¬ 
ing men fiocklng into Paris from the de¬ 
partments to take advantage of the new 
regulation, c.nuscd great excitement in tho 
capital. These working men formed them¬ 
selves into clubs, which became tlie centre 
of furious deb.ites, and fomented such dis¬ 
order in Paris, tliat in.any of the wealthy in- 
hat)itants, deeming a residence in tlie c,ni)l- 
tal uus.afe amid such elements of discord, 
quitted France, and trade was for a time 
prostrate. Meantime the assembly pro¬ 
posed to frame a new constitution, and di¬ 
vided tlie country into electoral districts. 
Great exertions were made by tbe extreme 
party, who now obtained the title of' Bed 
Kepuhlicans’from wearing the old red cap 
of liberty as their badge, toobtain aprepon- 
dorauce in the election of members for the 
national assembly. Tho assembly, though 
chosen by universal suffrage, being, not¬ 
withstanding all the efforts of the Bed Be- 
publicans, composed of men of moderate 
views, great antagonism arose. A formid¬ 
able outbreak on the 15th of May, resulting 
from tlie refusal of tlie assembly to appoint 
a minister of labour, and which eventually 
led to the expulsion of Louis Blanc, was 
suppressed by the vigorous efforts of Lam¬ 
artine. Tliib outbreak was followed hy 
another of a most alarming character. In 
tlie month of June, the Increase of labourers 
in the national workshops from 13,000 to 
120 , 000 , became asubject of apprehonslbn to 
the government, who ordered that 30,000 of 
tliosc who c.'ime from a distance should 
return to their liomr-8. Afteran interview 
with the executive committee, adeputatlou 


• It if but juftice to M. Louis Blanc to (tate 
that, wbatcTcr critf these national workshops in- 
fllctctl u|>on the community, he was iu no respect 
to blame for their establishment. He hiu clearly 
exonerated himself on this point in bis Pages 
d'Histoire-, and his statement Is fully coiro. 
berated by M. de Lamartine, who says,' Bien loin 
d’etre A la soldo do Louis Blanc, ils (jes ate¬ 
liers nationauxl ^taient inspire par I’esprit do s« 
advrr-aircs .’—de la llev, de Ftmer, u u« 
p. IVO. 
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of men from t.'ie national worksljops col- 
lecUKl a riotous mob, ns tboy mar died 
through the streets of Paris, exclaiming 
against the measures of government. The 
rapidity with which barricades and prepa- 
atlous for civil war were commenced, 
proved that tlio conspiracies against the 
government were no hastily concerted 
nlauB, and the strong line of works, which 
embraced a great part of tho city, Induced 
tlio executive committeo to resign their 
functions, and confer the command of the 
forces upon general Cavaignac. On the 
morning of the 23rd of June, the Insurrec¬ 
tion broke out; and in tho course of a few 
hours tho insurgents had taken i)osseKsion 
of n segment of the town of which the river, 
tho canal St. Slartin, and tlie Hue and Fau¬ 
bourg St. Denis, formed tho three principal 
sides. Tlio whole of this ground was a mass 
of barricades. All tlie streets leading to 
the principal thorouglifares, such as the Rue 
St. Denis, and the Rue St. Jacques, were 
hlocked up at the cntnuioc ; at the bridge 
of Austcrlitz.on either side of the river, at 
the bridge St. Micliael and tliat of Niptre* 
dame, formidable tetes-do-pont were erect¬ 
ed; every street was barricaded from one 
end to another, and the barricades were 
defended by loopliolcs made in tlio wall 
on each side. Tlie.sc were tlic defensive 
preparations ; but tlie plan was to march 
simultaneously forward by the riglit bank 
on the Hotel de Vllle, tlie National Palace, 
the Chaussee d’Autin, and the Faubourg 
St. Honore; by the centre on the Palais 
dc Justice, the Louvre, the Rank, and tho 
Mint; hy the left bank on the Luxembourg, 
the olllccs of tile ministry and the national 
assenilily, and thus form a junction at tho 
western extremity of Paris. 

For three whole days this terrible conflict 
lasted from morning till night, and in spite 
of the barricades being breached by.'irtil- 
lory, of sbclls being thrown into the wliolc 
district, of the mine being brought into jilay, 
tho troops could gain their ground hut step 
by step, the in.«urgcnts beaten from one 
strongliold rapidly reaching anotlier. Fi¬ 
nally on tiio fourth day, they were forced 
to retreat from all sides into the Rue du 
Faubourg St. Antoine, which offered a suc¬ 
cession of very clo.«c barrlcmles, almost all 
cannon proof, from one end of tlie street to 
another, the cross streets, leading on one 
side towards tho canal and on tlie other 
towards tlie Seine, being likewise barri¬ 
caded. At ten o’clock a battery of mortars 
on tlie Place ile la Rastillc bombarded the 
faubourg on that side; and in a short time, 
a few shells had set fire to some of tlie 
nearest houses. A luiiie also pushed some 
considerable distance threatened to blow 
up a considerable number of tlie insurgents, 
whilst their position was taken in flank by 
General Lamorlci»>re. Perceiving the in¬ 
evitable cousequeiiccs of furtlicr opposition, 
they capitulated. 

On both sides the loss of life was tre¬ 
mendous. Among the victims was tlie 
archbishop of Paris, wlio luui nobly gone 
among the insurgenis as the messenger of 
peace: but the llring wliicli liad ceased 
having been accidentally renewed, he was 


struck by a b.all In the groin and died of 
the wound. Immediately after the suppres- 
Blor. of the Insurrection, general Cavaignafl 
resigned the dlctaiorship.w’ith wlilch he had 
been invested; but was forthwith.elected 
chief of the executive. 

Tlie constituent assembly, which had 
met on May 4t)i, now proceeded to dniw up 
a constitution of which the outline was as 
follows:—TJie logi.elaiivc power was to be 
voted in a single chamber, called tlic na- 
lioiial assembly, consisting of 730 members, 
elected by universal suffmge, with a maxl- 
ninin duration of tliree years. Tlie execu¬ 
tive power was to be vested In a president, 
elected for four years by universal suffnige, 
with himself .and liis relations to tlic sixili 
degree ineligible for tiie next term. The 
' national rejiresentatives were to receive 25 
francs per day, and tlic president was to 
have a salary of 000,000 francs per anuum 
witli a residence. 

Tliosc details being completed, the pub 
lie mind was almost solely occupied by the 
election of the llrst president of the re¬ 
public. The contest lay between general 
Cavaignac and Louis Napoleon Ronai>arte, 
nephew of the emperor and eldest surviv¬ 
ing son of Louis ex-king of Holland, wlio 
had been elected to the assembly by Paris 
and various other constituencies. On the 
day of election, Dec. 10, It was found that 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte liad njiwards of 
five millions and a half of votes In his favour, 
while general Cavaignac had only about 
one million and a half. Jlis name, no doubt, 
gained this great majority over his able com¬ 
petitor ; and no more striking iToof could 
have been given of the respect paid in 
France to the memory of Napoleon. But 
it should not be overlooked that general 
Cavaignac was supported only by reput*- 
lic.ans as sincere as himself; while his 
competitor obtained the suffrages, not only 
of the Orleans and legitimist parties, 
hut of tho so-called socialists, wlio thus 
avenged on tlic republican general their 
overwhelming defc.at in the month of June. 
On the 20th of December, Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte took the prescribed oath to o)>- 
serve Hie constitution, and was installed 
president of the republic amid Imposing 
solenmitlcs. 

It would serve no useful purpose to dwell 
upon the events of the next three years. 
Ignorance and heni-W()r>hip, the supcr.sii- 
tion and Idulatrj’ of a name, raised Louis 
Napoleon on a lofty pedestal without a 
single claim or merit of his own; but the 
moment he was there, one party of the 
moiiarcliists hailed him as their precursor, 
while another considered liim a useful stop¬ 
gap till they had matured their plans. But 
wh.atever rivalry existed hetweeii tlie dif¬ 
ferent sections of the monari'hlc.'il p-arty, 
they all, legitimist, Orlcanist, Bona- 
partist, combined to prevent the rcinibllc 
from having a fair trial. They did all 
that lay in their power to disgust France 
witli the tlien existing foriu of govern¬ 
ment. They converted the national as¬ 
sembly into an instrument of oppression; 
they curtailed the liberty of the citizen, 
destroyed the iiidependenco of the press, 
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iiKUindoniitncd thcodurntlonal Institutions 
of tl>e country. Tlio choice of journals to 
be sold In Die streets was actually left to 
the police; and tlio fundamental law of 
universal suffrage repealed without the 
8 «nctl..it of the nation. If the cause of 
order lost adherents out of doors, the fault 
was with the party that called themselves 
Its champions within the chamber. They 
possessed all the power, If not the will, to 
do good ; the majority In the single cham¬ 
ber was omnipotent In the nation, the ex¬ 
ecutive govornment was hound to obey 
their behests, and popular caprice could 
not affect their position; they were re¬ 
turned under a system of univer-yil suffrage, 
and no legal power In the state existed to 
dissolve parliament. If they had been true 
friends to their country, and acted irrespec¬ 
tive of party considerations, they would 
have consolidated the liberties, developed 
the resources, and strengthened the position 
of France. All power in the country was 
concentrated In their hands; they might 
have passed a habeas corpus act, relaxed 
their stringent commercial code, modfdcd 
the system of centralisation, or asserted 
some principle in their action which would 
have made them the rallying point of ra¬ 
tional liberty. Instead, however, of avail¬ 
ing themselves of their impregnable posi- 
tl<m, and directing the progress of the 
nation, they only signalised themselves as 
exaggerated alarmists or faint-hearted re¬ 
actionists. They scctncd determined that 
Franco should enjoy the unabated cxciic- 
inciit of a continual revolution; they pro¬ 
tested against peaceful acouIcBcciico in 
what had been adopted, and nothing an¬ 
noyed them so much as thesupposition that 
their constitution was Anally settled ; its 
very imperfections were a source of conso¬ 
lation to them, and any new cvidcnco of 
Its Instability wa-s hailed as a triumph to 
their principles. To create dlscontentwlth 
the existing form of goT<*rnment was their 
object; nor were their efforts without suc¬ 
cess : they seriously damaged the republic 
ill the eyes of the people, and It was dlAl- 
rnlt to And auy who were satisfied with Its 
working. 

Hilt wlille tlie national assembly was 
thus rcai'liiu laurels in so nnpatriotica Acid, 
It was kept iti countenance by the doings 
of the pre.sident. From the first it was 
apparent to all who were not struck with 
jinllelal bUmlne??, that his own personal 
ambition, and not th<‘maintenance of the 
constitution wliich he ha«l sworn to up¬ 
hold, or the prosperity <if the country 
which had recalled him from exile, was the 
object ho had at he.art. In the prose¬ 
cution of his alms lie adopted a mingled 
|ioli«-y of cunning ami hypocrisy, to which 
there are few parallels in modern times. 
To gratify the army, he regaled them on 
champagne and sausaires on Die plains of 
Salorywhile the conservative majority 
In the a-j.aembly were won by his apparent 
adherence to tlielr Illiberal and reactionary 
measures. Thus he gave a ready assent to 
tho law on the 3 lstof May 18.>0, repealing 
Quiveraal Huffrage In the election of the 
president and the assembly (the very law 


which he afterwards struggled hard to gel 
repealed), and in order to gain over the 
priesthood, he sent the army into Italy in 
1S49, which abolished the Roman republic, 
and reinstated the pope- 

Tho close of the year 1851 had been long 
designated as the advent of a great convul¬ 
sion ; no pains were spared to prepare the 
public mind for some alanning event; It 
had been the policy of all parties to exag¬ 
gerate the dangers society was exposed to, 
and Europe at large was willing to believe 
that secret associations fur the worst of 
objects covered like a network the whole 
surface of France; a jacquerie was an¬ 
nounced to be at band, and many a Cas¬ 
sandra prophesied that hearth, altar, life, 
and property were about to be engulfed 
in a whirlpool of socialism. These and 
such like rumours were put in circulation 
by legitimist and Orleanist, monarchist 
and republican, each in the hope of turn¬ 
ing tho alarm they created to his own 
individual advantage. Tbcgreater thedls- 
trust in existing forms, the clearer, they 
thought, would be the Aeld for their own 
systems; the day of confusion was to be 
the vigil of their success, the outbreak of 
revolution the eve of a restoration : France 
frightened from her propriety would fly to 
any standard which promised a momentary 
respite, and each party believed that theirs 
would bo the Arst to wave over the scene of 
general confusion. But, strange to tell, 
while the friends of cither brjmcli of the 
Bourbons were thus building their hopes 
on a national panic, and both were busy 
scheming the fall of the republic, while 
monarchists were boasting of the sympathy 
of the people, and socialists beginning to 
believe In their rumoured importance, some 
half-dozen individuals swept away constitu¬ 
tion, chamber, press, tribune, law and au¬ 
thority throughout the realm, and consti¬ 
tuted themselves solearbiters and absolute 
masters of life, limb, power, and property 
within the dominion of France. 

On the 2nd of Dec. 1851, Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the president, whose tenure of 
ofAce was to have expired the following 
May, under the pretext of ‘saving so¬ 
ciety,' assailed the legislative power, ar¬ 
rested the representatives, drove out the 
.isscmbly, dissolved the council of slate, 
expelled the high court of justice, sup¬ 
pressed the laws, swept the streets of Paris 
with grape-shot, and terrorised France. 

Tlio audacity of the stroke was only sur¬ 
passed by Its success ; no real opponent 
took the Acid: even the choice of evils was 
not left : the bewildered nation, reeling 
under the blow, threw itself at the feet of 
tho power which had indicted it. The 
courts of justice, it is true, and the na¬ 
tional assembly did, to their immortal 
honour, protest; but Die love of legality 
was so dead that their voice did not And a 
single echo. Nay more, the immense majo¬ 
rity of the nation, when afterw.ards ap¬ 
pealed to, conferred on tne president al¬ 
most despotic powers, and thus appeared 
to sanction his unlieard-of deeds. In the 
constitution then grantcMl to France, the 
form of liljcrty was maintained, but its 
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Mrint wae suppressed. It consists of a le¬ 
gislative chamber, a senate, and a council 
' of state. The legislative chamber Is to be 
elected everj’ six years, by universal suf¬ 
frage; and the members of the senate and 
: the council of state are nominated for life. 
' No man of scn.se for a moment supposed 
I ihat the republic was to be maintained after 
i what had happened; and henre, when the 
: president, with a view to ascertain the 
opinion of the nation, made a progress 
through various parts of the cottniry, soon 
after the efiup-rrHat, there arose oti all 
sides a cry for the reestablishment of the 
^npire. This cry could not be misunder¬ 
stood; and on Dee. 2, 1R52, the anniver¬ 
sary of the coup-d'ftat. the empire was 
reestablished, the president assuming the 
title of Napoleon III., Emi'cror of the 
French. 

The assumption of the Imperial title was 
followed almost Immediately by the mar¬ 
riage of the emperor. On the 22nd of 
januarj' 1853, he announced to the deputa¬ 
tions who met him at tbcTuilerles that he 
had resolved on a marriage which was not 
III accordance with the traditions of ancient 
policy, and In that hay its advantage. In¬ 
stead of seeking a royal alliance, which 
generally substitutes family Interest for 
that of a nation, he had choscu a daughter 
of a Spanish nobleman whose lineage was 
among the noblest and the most ancient In 
Bpaln. On the 20th of Jaiiuar>' the emperor 
celebrated his civil marriage with Eugenia 
dc Montijo, countess-iluchess ofZc-ba, and 
the ecclesiastical ceremony was performed 
on the following day in the c.athcdral of 
Notre Dame. 

This year was marked by a reconciliation 
of tlie two branches of tlie Bourbon family, 
by an acknowledgement of the superior 
title of the due de Bordeaux. From this 
step the duchess of Orleans withheld her 
sanction, as it gave up the right of her son 
the comte de I’aris, who was the direct 
heir of Louis Philippe. In clfcct, it only 
postponed them by one step, as the due Uc 
Bordeaux liad no children by his marriage. 

Into the part taken by France In the 
Crimean war it Is not necessary to enter 
here, as a full arcoiint Is trlven of it in the 
liKsUirlcs of Turkey and Uus.sia. At home, 
the institutions of the old empire were 
revived in increasing completeness. The 
Imperial guard was again embodied, and in 
Junuar>' 1855 the emperor addressed tlicm 
on the historical associations of their name. 
During that year two attemiits were m.ade 
to assassinate him : In tlie one case the 
criminal was exccutetl, in tlie other lunacy 
was proved, and he was shut up in an 
asylum. On the 2i:d of July the emperor 
addressed the corps Icgislatlf on the incfTcc- 
lual results of the Vienna conforeuces, 
after which the bills, presented for the 
new war, were taken up with singular ra¬ 
pidity, the sum of 3,6oo,000,000 fr. being 
subscribe*! by shout SOO.OOO persons, tvhen 
the legrislative body met again on March . 3 , 
1856, the emperor was able to aiuiouncc 
that the plenipotentiaries were then met 1 
In Paris to arrange deflnitively the terms 
of the i>eace which was to end the Russian 1 


war. On the 16tli of March the empress 
gave birth to a son, and a further prop was 
thus apparently added to the dynasty of 
Napoleon III. 

The reconciliation of the branches of the 
Orle.aiis family did not last long. A letter 
written in January 38.57, l>y tlie due de 
Nemours, stated that that reconciliation 
was not to be regarded as an engagement, 
unless the due de Bordeaux consented to 
maintain the trlcolourcd Hag, and to rees¬ 
tablish constitutional government. As the 
latter maintained the Impropriety of regu¬ 
lating such que8li«ui3 liefore the tiino of 
action arrived, the fusion of the two bran¬ 
ches was at an end. 

In J.anuary of the following yc.ar the 
emperor narrowly escaped assassination as 
he was on his way to the opera house. It 
was found cliat ilic leader in tlie attempt 
was an Italian named Orslnl, who wa.s 
arrested with tliree accomplices named 
Rudio, Picrl, and (Joinez. Orsini and Fieri 
were executed, the other tw<* were con¬ 
demned to tlie galleys for life. It w.as 
owing to this event that attempts were 
in.ade in the English parliament to amend 
the law of conspiniey. Hdw completely 
those attempts failed, and what were the 
cause.s of tlielr failure, has been already 
related iu its place in the * History of Eng¬ 
land.' 

On the 19th of August a convention was 
signed which closed the sittings of the 
conference of represontatives *)f tlie great 
powers who liad signed tlie treaty of i’aris 
in 1856. The articles related to the organi¬ 
sation and government of the Danulilaii 
principalities, and placed Moldavia and 
Wallachia under the suzerainty of the sul¬ 
tan, of which it strictly defined tlie limits. 

Tlie next Important event In the liistory 
of tlie empire was tlie share taken by the 
emperor in the Italian war of liberation; 
but it Is unnecessary to repeat here a nar¬ 
rative wliich belongs to the history of Italy. 
In tlie year 1861 the subject of the puldlc 
debt iiegan to attract great attention, and 
caused much anxiety. An alilc scheme to 
meet tlie difllculty was proposed by M. 
Fould, wlio suggested that the emperor 
should relinquish the piover of opening 
supplementary credits,as liitherto had bccii 
the practice, witliout the consent of the 
legislative body by simple decree. Instead 
of this, he urged that unforeseen needs 
should be met by transferring the suji- 
I>lics voted for one service to anotlier; 
in other words, that when necessity arose, 
it might be laivful to break through that 
system of rigid appropriation which is care¬ 
fully maintained in England. In this sys¬ 
tem of transfers M. Fould saw ‘the only 
pnictic.able and effectual means of securing 
the public services in the absence of tlie 
legislative body,'while It would be left to 
the government to regularise that opera- 
ti«>n on the meeting of that body, and to 
replace the sums so transferred umler the 
chapter to which they belonged. Heiireed 
further that by conceding to this bod.v'Its 
incontestable rights, the emperor would 
harmonise it witli his government : he 
would give up a privilege which ciintwJ 
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moroin fancy than reality, to secure a bud- 
t'Ct which would he strictly iu accordance 
with the wants of thecountry. The result 
of these suggestions was their acceptance 
by the em})eror, who appointed 111. Fould 
to the ministry of finance. 

Tlie year 1862 brougiit with it no events 
of any great importance to the French 
empire. The Mexican expedition dragged 
on its lengtli slowly, without achieving 
any positive result. The Mexicans de¬ 
clared tlicir resolution to flood the country 
round tiie city of Mexico; but the French 
troops had not before the close of the year 
reached farenough to make suchameasure 
an immediate necessity. 

The year 1863 was marked by the pro¬ 
posal made by tiie emperor for a Euro¬ 
pean congress for regulating the future 
condition of Europe. Tiie invitation to 
take part in it was distinctly declined by 
tlie Britisii govemraent, and altlioughthe 
replies of most of the other i>ower3 to 
wliom tile invitation was addressed were 
favourable, the project was ultimately 
abandoned. 

The deiiates in the French chamber are 
seldom without interest, hut this interest 
is not unlike that which attaches to good 
iliscuRsions in a mere debating society. 
The words of tlie speakers may produce 
Boino effects hereafter; but they will be 
followed by none for the present; and 
tlius to English readers the speeches of 
men like M. Thiers, demanding certain 
reforms and claiming certain riglits as in¬ 
dispensable conditions of liberty, are apt to 
liccomo wearisome. But there was no lack 
r*f such speeches in the year 1864; nor can 
it be denied tliat, in logical and moral 
cogency, tlie liberal speakershad very much 
the best of it. Meanwhile, although some 
were found on the ministerial side to de¬ 
clare thatonly cowardly governments have 
lielieved in the liberty of tlie press, tliere 
were many more who appreciated tiie bene- 
tit.s alreaiiy produced by the free trarle 
convention with Engl.and. The year was 
also marked by another constiiracy against 
the life of the emperor. Greco and the 
otlier iissassinsnsj^crted that .heyacted by 
the instructions of Mazzin;. whodeniedall 
knoM'ledgeof thcaffair. Although all were 
cnnvicted, none were sentenced to death. 
A more significant trial was tliat of M. 
Gamier ragesandtwelve others, for acting 
as a committee to secure the return of 
liberal candidates. They were defended 
by tliemostcloqiuntof French advocates, 
M Jules Favre and Rf. Berryer; but their 
rhetoric failed to .«=ecure their acquittal. 
They were each comleuined to a line of 
francs, with tlie costs of the prosecu¬ 
tion, or in default of this, six niontlis 
imi'risomnent. 

When in 1866 an immediate outbreak of 
war was threatened l<etween Austria, Prus¬ 
sia, and Italy, theemperor. in conjunction 
with the governments of Englaml and 
Russia, proposed a ctmference for the set¬ 
tlement of tlie dispute: but the scheme 


fell to the ground, owing to the rejdy ol 
the Austrian government, that it would 
send a representative only on the condition 
that DO question of territorial i^grandise* 
roent for any of the contending parties 
was to be discussed. As this excluded 
not only the question of Prussian right to 
Schleswig-Holstein bub also that of Italy 
to Venetia, the French emperor declared 
thattbeconfcrencewasimpossible. When 
in a few weeks the war had come to an end, 
he asked from Prussia the concession of 
a small strip of territory to the extreme 
south of her Rhenish provinces, contain¬ 
ing valuable coal-fields near Saarbruck 
and Saarlouis. This was peremptorily 
refused, and the demand was quietly 
dropped. But he declared publicly that 
the war had destroyed the Germanic 
confederation and definitively established 
Italian nationality, and that all the new 
arrangements resulting from it would be 
beneficial to those who underwent them 
and in a special degree to France herself. 

In December the French garrison de- 
parted from Rome, leaving, as the emperor 
pub it. the protection of France, by way of 
security for the holy father. They were 
soon, however, to return. 

Some account of the Luxemburg con¬ 
ference proposed by the French emperor in 
1867 will he found in the histories of Eng¬ 
land and Prussia for that year. 

A visit paid by Louis Napoleon to the 
emperor of Austria at Salzburg in Au^st, 
furnished a subject for much discussiou; 
but it was announced that the visit had 
no other object than to condole with the 
emperor on the barbarous murder of his 
brother the archduke Maximilian by the 
hiexican republicans. 

From the view which could be taken at 
the time, the prosivcts of the French 
empire for the year 1868 were on the whole 
satisfactory, if not encouraging. No suffi¬ 
cient reason could be seen to justify a 
doubt of its continuance for at least many 
years. It is true that there had been not a 
few prosecutions of newspapers forarticles 
which were supposed to be hostile to the go¬ 
vernment, and in every instance these pro¬ 
secutions liad ended in conviction ; but a 
new law relating to the press was sui>- 
posed to grant a larger amount of freedom 
than hail thus far been enjoyed, and 
against the pa'^sing of this law one vote 
only hadbeeii given—that of theillustrious 
advocate Berryer. The right of public 
meeting also liad been placed, it was suvr 
posed, on a firmer basis; and a pamphlet, 
which was regarded as authorised by the 
emperor himself, recounted all the bene¬ 
ficial measures wbicli lie had succeeded in 
c.'irrying. and pointed the contrasthetweeu 
ids system and that of preceding sove¬ 
reigns of the country. Finally, a new 
map of France was published by tb© 
government, for the imrpose of showing 
at how mucli greater ad.vautage she stood 
with reference to foreign powers then m 
the time of the republic founded iu J848 
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As cronn<l8 for confidence the preface 
stated that the German confederation had 
been dissolved, the federal fortresses had 
ceased to exist, and that Mainz (Mayence) 
was occupied by Prussia alone. In for 
mer years Prussia and Austria united had 
been rulers of Germany. Now the states 
surrounding Fr;ince were independent, 
Belgium and Switzerland being neuter, 
while Prussia, with the north German c«')n- 
federation, counted 30,000,000; Austria. 
35 000.000; Italy. 22.000.000; France.with 
her unity, and her 40,000,000, bad nothing 
to fear from any one of them. 

Taken literally, tlie statement was per¬ 
haps quite true; but to be of real use it 
should iiave been shown that there wa.s 
either no possibility or no likelihood of a 
combination between any two or more of 
tliese powers. Tins same preface notoil 
tlie fact that the south German states with 
8,000,000 were in military alliance with 
Prussia; and evidently it was as.sunied that 
in the event of war between Prussia ami 
loanee, these states would look on with 
inditferencc. wliile Austria nnglit avail 
itself eagerly of the opportunity of revenge 
for Kouig;;r;ltz and Sadowa by an oj)en 
alliance witli France. There can now be 
no doubt that tliis conviction fed a fatal 
illusion, and tliab this illusion led by way 
of nccessaiy consequence to the disasters 
of 1870. 

1869. For yet another year France was 
to remain in a state of tranquillity, which 
led many to think tlnit the age of her re¬ 
volutions and aggressive wars hail passed 
away. Nor were there wanting those who 
thought that under the rule of tlie third 
Napoleon the country might he led on¬ 
wards to something like the constitutional 
freedom of Englishmen. A sign of this 
change was seen in tlie abandonment of 
what w.as called personal government by 
tlie emperor, who now undertook to rule 
tlirough ministers directly responsible not 
to himself bnt to the chambers, tho.se 
ministers to be chosen consequently 
from the party which for tlie time had 
tiio majority. The movement wa.s cer- 
tainlyonein the direction of greaWrliborty; 
but the real truth was that, to keep up 
the fabric of empire at all, it was neces¬ 
sary to make some movement, and unfor- 
tniiately the one now made failed to give 
any permanent sati.sfactioii. The city of 
Paris returned os one of its members M. 
Henri Roclicfort, who had been recently 
sentenced to fine and imprisonment for a 
seditious libel. Returning from Rclgiuin, 
whither he hail fled before the trial, he 
was arrested on the frontier; but the em¬ 
peror ordered a safe-conduct to be ma<le 
out for liira for the whole time of the elec¬ 
tions. ^Vliilc he tlins indulged the caiuli- 
date for Paris, he declared that he would 
answer for the maintenance of the order 
necessary for the liberty which France de¬ 
sired to obtain. 

1870. The year which wa-s to be fatal to 
the second omjiirelicgan with signs which 


pointed rather to internal than to foreign 
dangers. The new cabinet of M. Oliivier 
harl scarcely entered on its task, when 
tlie murder of Victor Noir by prince 
Pierre Bonaparte, to whom lie was bear¬ 
ing a cballenge to a duel, proviiked tlie 
fury of the populace, winch became still 
more excited when tlio verdict on liis trial 
lir.uiouncod him not guilty. Some rioting 
followed the attempt to arrest M. Roche¬ 
fort, and loutl cries were heard in favour 
of a republic. On the other hand, tlie em¬ 
peror seemed to be carrying out the plan 
which was to give France a larger portion 
of constitutional liberty. Tlie freedom of 
the press was conceded, tinder restrictions 
M'hicli might possibly be found not to 
make it nugatory; and of bis new constitu¬ 
tion, restricting tlie powers of the senate, 
tlie people were invite<l to express tbeir 
opinion by a j>Iebi!<c{tin>i. Of the seven 
millions of votes which wore given, one 
million and a half were negative. The 
greater portion of the favourable votes 
came from the rural poimlatioii; but not 
less than 50,000 adverse votes were given 
by the army, and tliis unexpected result 
seemed to sliow tlie growth of a disatfec- 
tiou which filled the emperor with profound 
uiiea.siue8s, and probably drove him a 
few weeks later to make the fatal iilungo 
into a war wliich was to soothe their dis¬ 
pleasure by gratifying their love of glory. 

Early in July the news came that the 
Spanish ministers had offered the crown 
of Spain to prince Leopold of Hoheiizol- 
' leni-S'gmaringen: aiul we shall see that 
tlie Spanish people objected to him not 
for his German but for hisFrenchdescent, 
for bis paternal gramlfather was a Murat, 
and bis maternal grandmother a Bcau- 
baniais. Still it suited the French foreign 
minister, the duke of Grainont, to treat 
the proposal as a deliberate insult to 
France, and to assert that if the candida¬ 
ture Were not witlnlrawn, the gi.vern- 
ment would know how to fulfil its dutic.s. 
Seeing the storm already excited, prince 
Loop >M of his own accord witlidrew from 
the scheme; but with a strange infatua¬ 
tion whicli the emperor jwobably dared 
not to resist, the French government 
insi.stcil on receiving from the king of 
Prussia a pledge that under no circum¬ 
stances should the can<li<l:iture be re¬ 
newed. The demainl was superlluous 
and absurd. It was n'jocted by the king 
witli contempt; and his answer was fol¬ 
lowed by an immediate declaration of uar 
on the part of the Freiicli. The world 
sui>itosed. as the French themselves do 
olared, tliat the doom of the German na¬ 
tion was scaled. The war minister, m:ir- 
shal Lebceuf, when questioned on the 
matter, declared tli.at cverylhing was 
more than rea-1y, au<l that the French 
armies could be tlirown across the Rliiiie 
long before the German troops could be 
brought together. Tlie artillery h ul been 
enormously increased in jiowcr by the 
invention of the mitrailleuse, a niuvul>le 
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cannon-reTolfer which could discharge placed his sword at the feet of the Pnis. 
titree or four hundred bullets in about siau king. By this capitulation the Qer* 
one niiinite. But the confidence thus in- mans received nearly 100,000 prisoners, to* 
spired was damped when the plan of in- gather with nearly 500 guns, 10,000 horses, 
vasion which was to carry the French and the flags of all the regiments. In his 
army to Berlin was found to be imprac* interview with the fallen emperor, count 
ticable. Not half the troops which were Bismarck broached the subject of peace; 
supposed to be ready were forthcoming, Napoleon’s reply was that the empress 
and the Germans, almost unopposed, was regentof France, and that hehad siir- 
crossed the Elune and the Saar into rendered himself simply as an individual. 
French territory. Then after an nnim- Nothing more, therefore, could be done 
portant advantage gained by the French than to send him as prisoner to Wil- 
at Saarbruck, where the imperial priuce helmsbtihe, near Cassel. 
was said to have received his baptism of At five minutes past one, on a Sunday 
fire, followed a series of disasters at which morning, covmt Pallkao announced the 
the world stocKl aghast. On the 4th of catastrophe to the legislative body at 
August general Douay was killed at the Paris, and was again confronted by M, 
head of his troops at Wissemburg, 1000 Jules Favre, who demanded the deposi- 
soldiers with ISofticersbeing made prison- tion of the emperor and the appointment 
CIS by the Germans, Two days later, in of a commission to be invested with ail 
tlte battle of Wiirbh, marshal MacMahon the powers of government. The sitting 
had 10,000 of his troops killed and was resunied at noon on the following 
Wounded, while COiW became prisoners of day; but their deliberations were inter- 
war ; and of 40,000 men scarcely 5000 were nipted by the rushing in of the populace, 
able to effect a retreat towards Chalons. In a few minutes tlie opposition, left in 
At Paris, where the popular mind had possession of the chamber, declared the 
been excited with announcements of ima- emperor deposed, and hastening to the 
ginary victories, the tidings of these dis- HOtel de Ville, proclaimed the republic, 
asters stirred up a furious rage. At tlte A provisional government was formed, of 
meeting of tl>e chambers Jules Favre be- wliich general Trochu was president^ith 
Came spokesman for tliosc who desired Favre for foreign minister, while Gam* 
the deposition of the emperor; but an betta had the portfolio for the interior, 
effort was matle to avert this step by the The empress managed tomake her e^>e 
Tonnation of a new ministry, count Pali- from the Tuileries, where the National 
kao being placed at the hea<l of the war Guard seized the correspondence of the 
departmenf., while Leboenf was super- emperor. The ol<l revolution scenes 
seded in the command of tlic army by were agoin exluluted. The pictures sta- 
marslial Bazaine; and even now prepara- tues, and busts of Napoleon were defaced 
tions were begun for enabling Paris to or shattereil; his name was struck out 
Undergo the siege which seemed alre.ady from all public buildings; and the popular 
a possible result of thecampaigu. Mean- fancy found conffort in tlie alleged fact 
while, after another battle near Conr- that the king of Prussia had gone ma<\. 
celles, the French army had retreated The fall of the emjnre seemed to justify 
Into Metz, while the emperor with liis son the expectation that, as the Prussians 
inaile his way to Clialons. On August 16 were fighting with a dynasty and not with 
tlie Frcncli wore defeated near Gravelotte. the French people, there would imw he no 
On August IS the battle of Ilezonvillc hindrance in the way of peace. Butcount 
ended in fresh disaster, 50,000 men being Bismarck had already declared on the 
lost ill killed, wounded, and prisoners, part of the Germans that they should m- 
Bazainc’sarmy was now effectually shut siston material guarantees which would 
up in Metz, while MacMahon was trying give Germany the advantage m the event 
to Work his way to tiie army reserve of any future war. In ^ 
then forming at Chalons, From tliis despatch M. Jules Favre 
place ho began a nortli-eastward move- meet this declaration by the rejoinder, 
ineiit, by which be hoped to effect a junc- that although the French people con- 
tion with Bazaine. uml to fall witli the demned the war. and were not chargeable 
forces tlius united on the army of the with the outbreak of it. they yet womd m 
crown iiriiico of Prussia. Bub tlie Ger- no case ceile an inch of their temtory or a 
man commanders instantly took tlieir stone of their fortresses. bravado, 

measures, and they bad to contend with whichsubseauenb events scarcely justifie l. 
none of the commissariat difficulties called forth from wunt 
which delayed the march of MacMal.oii. very natural ^imler that ^ 

Tlie marcii of tlie latter was fatally ar- for a peace without conditions could be 
rested on the field of Sedan, llis army, founded on y on the notion that the Ger- 
miserably reduced in number, was driven ni.ans were lacking in Judgment, or were 
under the walls of the town, which the indifferent to tlie “'Berests of Uieir 
Gunmans were about to bombard when a country. The 
flag of surrender was sent in. Among 

the captives wa.s the emperor Na,x>Ieon. )^ctter boundaries against the 

whose letter set forth that as he had been which they had undergone 

uuablo to die at the liead of hie troops, he of all Freiicli governmenU for centuries. 
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From themselTcs Europe needed to fear people un<lerstand the state of 
no disturbance of peace: but they bad no vrliicli bad brought about tliis crowning 
intention of foregoing the price of their disaster; and the cry of treachery every- 
michty efforts. where uttered was loudly echoed by Gain- 

Tliero was. in tnith, not much to in- hetta. At Parissigns were seen of troubles 
spirit the French rulers. Bazainc w.as which were to assume larger proportions 
shut up in Metz with an army of nearly in the coming year; but for the time, tljc 
300 000 men, and his repeated efforts to effort to bring about an immediate instal- 
bre'iik out of the city were foiled utterly, lation of the commune was unsuccessful. 
Meanwhile the army of the crown prince By a majority of about six toone the i)eo- 
was marching towards Paris ; and in the pie of Paris declared in favour of tlic ex¬ 
ranks of the enemy were found the con- isting government of defence. Time wore 
tingents of those south German states on on ; and M. Thiers rna<le a fresh attempt 
whose jealousies the French emjwror had to arrest the progress of the war by asking 
counted as one of the strongest circum- for an armistice. Other difficulties stood 
stances in his favour. Austria indeed in the way; bub the negotiations broke 
stood aloof, but the other states had come down chiefly on the question of the re¬ 
forward at onco to make common cause victualling of Paris. M. Thiers insistetl 
with the north German confederation, that on this point Paris should have full 
While the enemy was thus united, the freedom. Count Bismarck retorted, that 
I French people were in confusion. The by consenting to this the Germans would 
assembly liad been dissolved; a new as* sacritice the results of all the efforts 
sembly ha^l not been elected, and the made during the hist two months, and 
members of the government held office that the demand proved the insincerity of 
only at the will of the peoplcof Paris, and the French government, who could tiot 
were, in count Bismarck’s jdiraso, mere really wish for a peace which they thus 
men of the pavement. Negotiations were remlered impossible. The long series of 
begun to no purpose. The Germans de- French disasters was broken by the battle 
manded the surrender of Toul, Verdun, of Coiiltnicrs, in whiclr general (I’Aurcdle 
and Strasburg as tho condition of an de Paladmos defeated the German leader 
armistice, which was to give time for the Von der Tann with a loss of 10,000 pri- 
election of a new assembly : but this con- soners ; but this success was followed by 
cession was precluded by tlie circular of fresh misfortunes, and Orleans, which 
M. Jules Favre, and Paris soon saw the D'Atirello ha<l recovered, was again in 
German hosts t.al<e up their iwsitlon for tlie hands of the Germans, 
tho Inst act in the great drama. Before The tidings of his success led general 
the month of September reached its close, Troclni at Paris to resolve on making an 
Strasburg hatl capitulated, more than attempt to bn-ak the linos of tlie besiegers ; 
17,000 soldiers being surrendered to tho and general Ducrot, who was supposcci 
Germans: and to this city tho seat of by some to have broken his parole given 
government for Elsa.s (Alsace) was now on his leaving Metz, declared that he 
removed. Early in October the Prussian would re-enter Paris only dead or victori- 
king entered Versailles, an<l it gradually ous. The struggle which ensued was ter- 
becamo clear that hisdesign wastoreduce rihle, >>ut the result was such as to con- 
Paris not by bombardment but by famine, vince the provisional government at Tours 
A circular addressed to the foreign oftheneedofafurtherrftreattoBordeaux, 
powers warned them of the frightful The Germans were at the same time ad- 
misery which might ensue on the taking vancing towards the north-west. Rouen 
of Paris by no fault of the German leaders, was in their hands on the 5tli December • 
whose troops must necessarily cxhaustall Dieppe was occupied on tho 9th. Else- 
tho resources of the country, so that wliere. Ricciotti Garibaldi obtained some 
nothing would be left for the population success at Chatillon. winch caused tlie 
of the city if their supplies within the Germans a little anxiety; but if hisfatlu r 
walls should all have been exhausted. kept his position at Autun, it was at the 
Away from Paris tlie strife on the cost of an unpopularity which tlireateiied 
French side wiis assuming tiie character to make his co-operatiou in the war worse 
of a guerilla warfare, and the Germans than useless. 

resolved on imposing a fine of a million 1871. In the origin and conduct of the 
francs on any department in which bands great struggle in wliich France was now 
^ found in arms, engaged, a strange infatuation seems to 

At lours, where the provisional govern- have mastered both the people and their 
ment ha<l taken refuge, Gambetta intro- rulers. The government of defence ha«l 
duced general Garibaldi, whohad left Ids taken np the task of carrying on a war 
home to light for the French republic; which they condemned, while they vowid 
but wlnlo be was making gigantic efforts that nothing wouUl induce tbeni to yield 
^ organise fresh ariuies, tlie surrender of an inch of their land or a stone of tbeir 
Metz, the virgin foriress of Lorraine, fortresses, as though all the acquisitions 
raised the number of French prisoners in of the former French kings and despots 
^ Germans to more than had been absolutely righteous and eoui. 

^,000 men. and more than 10,000 officers, t.able. Battle afU-r battle bad been lit ; 
?Jeitkor at Paris nor elsewhere could the Paris was invested by the Genuuu armies; 
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Riut Frenchmen Btill insisted that the raw < 
levies which were attempting to take the i 
held would succeed in breaking tiio iron < 
iirclo. This doctrine Gambetta preached - 
with vehement earnestness; and no < 
Amount o£ failure abated liia confidence. < 
It had been the wish of the Germans to < 
reduce Paris by simple blockade : but the i 
gathering of new French forces, iil-traincd 1 
though they might be, in tiieir rear, led ' 
them to determine on unmasking their ' 
batteries. By two sorties (the second to.k- 
ing place on tiie 18bli of January, the day 
on which the Germans at Versailles ce¬ 
lebrated the elevation of the Prussiaia 
king to the imperial dignity) the Pari¬ 
sians tried to resist the progress of the 
bombardment. Both completely failed; 
and general Trochu resigned his com¬ 
mand to Vinoy. Disasters were thicken¬ 
ing on all aides. Tlio army of the north 
tuuler Fuiilherhe lost in the battle of St 
Quentin 15.000 men, and the remainder 
reached Lille in a stale of utter disorgan¬ 
isation. In tlie west. Chancy underwent 
a defeat not less signal at Lc Mans ; while 
the third army, under Bourbaki and his 
successor Clinchanip. was driven back un¬ 
til in the greatest misery it wa.s comi»elled 
to cro.s.s the Swiss border, the men being 
there “interned.” as the phrase goes, as 
prisoners on a neutral soil. In Paris the 
death-rate was assuming fearful projior- 
tions ; and although 8000 horses, hitherto 
kept for public service, were sent to 
the slianihU'S, it was found that, by a 
miscalculation of the available resoiwccs, 
tiio city Wiw eight days nearer to starva¬ 
tion than it was supposed to he. It was 
obvious tiiat acapitulation was inevitable ; 
but an attempt was made to scjiaratc the 
surrender ot Paris from the general course 
of the war, which was to go on unaffected 
by it. To this the Gcrniaii leailers wouhl 
not consent; but an armistice was ar¬ 
ranged for a fortnight, and the more 
urgent wants of the inhabitants were sujv 
plied by Rome miHioiis of rations of food 
sent in by the Germans, as well as by 
coiitribubiiMiH from Enyljvnd* At I-> 
deaux the tiilings of the armistice were 
rec(iive<l with an imfiotent cry of war to 
thii uthTUinst: and Garnhctta iosned a 
docn*o which dcclaro^i that xiotte sliould 
lie eligible as candidates for tlic national 
assembly now to bo elected who h|ul held 
any otiice under tlie second empire. To 
this decree Bismarck ohjecteil, as restrain¬ 
ing tlie frce<loni of election stipulated for 
ill the armistice. Gambetta retorted by 
denying tlic right of Pru-.sians to inter¬ 
fere in the c;vse; but the Parisian go¬ 
vernment of tlie national defence was 
comptdlod on February 4th to issue a 
C'.mitcr-dccree declaring that of Gamiietta 
to be null and void. In Paris nearly one- 
fourth of the electors abstained from vo^ 
ing, and the Red Uepublicans, having it 
all their own way. elcct^l, among others, 
Louis Blanc. Victor Hugo, Gariha <Ij. 
Gainlietta. Rochefort, Raiic. and Deles- 


cluzo; but the general character of the 
assembly was decidedly moderate and 
coDserrative. Ou tbe strength of this facb» 
Bismarck extended the armistice for ten 
days ; and within that time the surrender 
of Belfort closed the field operations of 
the Franco-German war. Chosen os head 
of the executive, M. Thiers agreed on pre¬ 
liminary terms of peace, which surrender¬ 
ed to Germany the fifth part of Lorraine 
(Lotbringen), iuclvidiug AEetz, together 
with all Alsace (Fisas), except Belfort, 
and pledged the country to the payment 
of a war-indemnity of five milliards of 
francs, or £200,000,000. These terms, in 
spite of vehement opposition from Gum- 
bebta and others, were adopted by a vote 
of 546 against 107 ; and for three days a 
part of Paris was occupied by German 
troops, Bismarck having resolved that 
they should not be defrauded of a pri¬ 
vilege wliich he believed to be their due. 

This occupation furnished to tbe Red 
Republican party in Paris the opportunity 
which they had been patiently seeking for 
a revolt against the existing order of so¬ 
ciety. Under the pretext of securing the 
artillery from the hands of tlie euciny, 
they removed a large number of guns to 
positions of tlieir own choosing, and a 
heavy iiattery, directed towanls Paris, was 
erected on the Place St Pierre at Mont¬ 
martre. In a few days they had 400 guns, 
while 100,000 of the National Guards had 
taken their side. Tlie dangers which now 
menaced the city led the assembly at 
Bordeaux to determine that Versailles, 
and not Paris, should be the scene of its 
future deliberations. T)ie decision was 
prmlent. for the insurgents of Paris re¬ 
fused to surrender their cannon; and see- 
incr t)ie vacillation of the government, de¬ 
tachments of the revolted National Guards 
dragged tlie guns from the Place desVosges 
to the Buttes Chaumont. This defiance 
was answered by the mission of a strong 
force under Vinoy and Le Comte, who by 
prompt action might easily have seized 
and removed the artillery ; bub their own 

- artillery came two hours too late; aim 
! nob only wore they driven off, but generals 
. Le Comte and Clement Thomas were 
k seized by the insurgents and nmrdered. 

I Tlio central committee of the National 
I Guard, lieaded by Assi. now assumed the 

I functions of government; but, with the 

) exception of Assi, not one mernberof this 

• body was known in the political world, 
r These men, belonging to the International 
r Working Men’s Association, had advanced 

• to a degree of cnhghtennieiit far beyond 
. tliat which had led to the founclingof this 

3 society; and their objects were now no- 

i tiling less than the abolition of all religion, 
I the suppression of marriage, and the self- 
. government of the people, which, by their 

- iuterpretation, involved the constitution 
t of land as the common proiierty of the 
, multitude. Thus far the doctrine of the 
, commune (a word which was now to 
,- acquire a terrible significance) bad been 
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that each municipality should poveni itself 
m all local matters, after the English 
fashion, without the interference of go¬ 
vernment prefects. Tliey now in.sisted 
Miat all the communes an<l provinces of 
France shoidd be independent of the go¬ 
vernment and of each other, and that the 
only connexion between tlicm should he a 
federal bond, which might be cither slack 
or tight, os it should plca.se them. In 
sliort, they wished to go back to the old 
Greeksy.stem of autonomous city-coninm- 
nitics; nor was it likely that they woulil 
long hesitate to lay down the logical con¬ 
clusion that part of tliis autonomy must 
be the liberty of tlio communes and pro¬ 
vinces to make war upon each other. 

By this new regime nine committees 
were chosen to preside over nine different 
departments of government; and the 
authority of the government at Versailles 
was repudiated by an official decree. Fly¬ 
ing from tlie coming storm, 160,000 per¬ 
sona, it is sai<l, made their way from Paris, 
while the German force.s maintained a 
vigilantwatch on the unhappy city. Paris 
wius now to be besieged again, but this time 
it was to bo assailed as well as defended 
by Frenchmen. In the first conflict the 
Versai)le.s troops had the advantage. All 
the prisoners taken were forthwitli shot; 
and by way of retaliation an jinnieusc 
sortie was organisctl, which ended in 
thorough failure. The communist gene¬ 
ral Duval, taken by the Versaillists, was 
at once put to death, and the central 
committee anno\inccd that for the future 
all such esecutious should be folioweil by 
the death of the .same or double the iniin- 
ber of prisoners iu tho bands of the 
commune. A few days later tho arcli- 
bishop of Paris wa.s arre.stcd :is a hostage, 
with his two graiul vicars, and impri¬ 
soned in La Roquette. For some time 
little more was done. Tiiiers hesitated 
to take .any decided step until everything 
should be ready; and on the communist 
side, general CUiseret, by cJiforced mili¬ 
tary service, was doing all tliat he coiild 
to organize a firm opj>osition. He iirob- 
ably ditl more than he ought; for many 
of tho men thus forced into service had, 
it is said, but little devotion to the com¬ 
munist cause. At length marshal Mac- 
Mahou found himself early id May in 
comniand of 128 batteries directed against 
the city. On the first day Fort Issy was 
taken, with 109 guns, and little doulib re¬ 
mained as to the i.ssue of the struggle. 
Tlte communists belied their name, if 
common action was one of the qualities 
BUp|X)sed to bedenoted by it. Few officers 
were suffered to command for more than a 
fewdays. Theimp;isonmentofL\ilIier,Ber- 
geret, and Assi was followed by the dismis¬ 
sal of Delescluze, the retirement of Kane, 
late secretary to Gamhetta. the arrest of 
Cluseret, and the appointment of his 
j’oiing aide-de-camp Ilossel iu his place. 

But while offices were multiplied to 
check others, until they grew to a perfect 


network, the sinew.s of war were rapidly 
wasting away. A little money ha»l been 
raised by sacking the house of M. Thiers, 
and robbing him of his pictures, book.s, 
and statues. Some more was obtained l-y 
pulling down the Veiulome cedumn, and 
selling the metal of which it was made, 
while tile communists bail the further 
satisfaction of kicking and spittingon the 
sliattered statue of the first Napoleon 
which had stood on its summit. By way 
of illustrating their doctrine of freedom, 
newspaper after uew.spapcr was suppres-s- 
cd. and even Henri Rochefort left Paris 
with tho protest, timt in the present state 
of things Ids own journal would not conde¬ 
scend to appear. The few attempts inailo 
at negotiation with Versailles came to no- 
tiling, and in less than a week Rossel re¬ 
signed his olfice, telling tlic communist.s 
plainly tliat he ha«.l two lines to clioo.-^o 
between-to break the obstacles which 
hampered his action, or to withdraw. •' I 
shall not break the obstacle," he saiil, 
‘•for tliat ob.stacle is you and your weak- 
nc.'ss: 1 will not attemiit to make myself 
dictator. 1 retire, and liavc the honour to 
demand a cell at M.izas.” 

Oil the 21st of May a Versailles force 
wa.s admitted within the St Cloini gate, 
which ]ia<l been left undefended. On the 
following day SO.OOO trooi's of the govern- 
inent were steadily forcing tlicir way into 
Paris. During tlie following niglit the 
communists crowned their achievements 
by setting fire to the city; and while the 
fl.imes Were devouring tho Tuileries, the 
Irfmvre, the Hotel dcVi lie, and other great 
buibliiigs, a court-martial, of which Ferro 
was the prc.sident, coiuleinned to deatli 
the archbisliop of Paris with his fellon.s. 
The prelate, who had raised his voice in 
protest against the i>a.s.sage of tlie new 
Vatican dogma, died by the liiillcts of the 
communists; and bis death m as followed 
by indiscriiniiiate murder. The slaughter 
of liefencole.ss prisoners was made to con¬ 
victed criminals a condition for recovering 
their liberty. Others Ferrd sent with 
sedulous care, laiien witli cans of petro¬ 
leum, to feed the flames which were leai>- 
ing from house to house and street to street. 
AVell might Thiers say, in announcing 
these events to the prefects of the depart¬ 
ments, “The human conscience is indig¬ 
nant at the monstrou.s acts which Franco 
and the world have now witnessed.” His 
words would have retained immeasurably 
more force if the punishment of the coin- 
munistshad been less sweejiing. All wlio 
were found with arms in their liands, and 
many who ba^l none, were suininanly >lain. 
AVomen were cut down as well a.s men, 
for the story ran tliat not a few had been 
seen pouring petroleum on the fires oi 
kindling it in the public streets. So eiuleil, 
after two months, the desjKitism of the 
comnimie of Paris—a desiH)tisin for which 
no excuse can be offered, except that, like 
the frantic revolution of the eigiiteentli 
century, itufts liie fruit oi age.s ot uns- 
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k'uverimieut and oppression. Maintained 
by such weapons, the most righteous cause 
would deserve execration ; and the com* 
inuuists of Paris assuredly took the best 
means of teaching the world tiiat their 
t^nise had neither justice nor reason to 
reoontmeud it. 

No longer hampered by this terrible foe, 
M. Thiers could now turn his whole energy 
to the task of ri<l«ling France of the in¬ 
vaders by a speedy payment of the war- 
indemnity, from whicli a deduction of 3*25 
millions of francs w:is to be made for rail¬ 
ways in Alsace and Lorraine, to be taken 
over by the conquerors. In addition to 
this the country must provide for the 
enormous cost of the war on its own side. 
Tliese burdens might well be tbougbt 
crushing; they were met partly by in¬ 
creased taxation, and by the imposition 
of fresii duties, which, in no way to M. 
Thiers's dissatisfaction, scattered to the 
winds the theory of free trade, uml partly 
by a national loan, which was taken up 
with so much readiness that in a few 
days four milliards and a half of francs 
ha<l been collecteil. Nor was this the full 
weight of tlio obligations laid upon the 
country. Tlie inhabitants of the districts 
occupied by the enemy must be recom¬ 
pensed for the losses whicli they had 
undergone, ainl tlie cases of <listress were 
relieved by a putn which the chambers 
administered by the b.ands of delegates. 

Tlie muiiber of communist prisoners in 
tbe hands of the government was over 
30,000. Of these. 10,000 at least were set free 
without trial; hut severer measures were 
dealt out to tliose who ) :ul been conspicu¬ 
ous in the usuri>:itioii. Ferro, who had pro- 
Kulcd attliemurdcrof the archbishop, wa.s 
with Lnllier condemned to death, and 
was executed along with Rossel, whose 
doom wa.s sealed ks.s by his having been a 
Communist leader than by the fact that 
ho had served and held a counnissiou in 
the national army. 

France now fell back into Its normal 
state of faction or disunion. Sixteen par- 
tas, it is 6ai<l. <livide«i the forces of the 
a-seiiihly; and the nation ha<l to choose 
between the repuldic, tlie empire, the 
constitutional inonarcliy (*f tlie Orleani.sts, 
and the tliviiic-right theory of Henry V., 
the count of C.'liainhord; and even the 
cau.se of the latter might have been suc- 
rcK-Kful but for the oljstinacy which led 
liim to insist that, come what miglit, his 
white dag must he the dag of France, if 
France should choose him .as her king. 
Meanwhile tlie question of ways ami 
nnans was beconiiiig more and more 
pressing. Thier.s wished to keep up and 
{m-rease the army. M. Pouyer-Quertier 
wi.slicd that the strength of the country 
fliould be put out in agriculture. Some 
wislied to raise the revenue chiefly by 
means of a duty on imports of raw mate¬ 
rial ; others protested against the nie-asure 
us likely t<i have a ruinous effect on the 
most important industries of France. 


The system of protection so far prevailed 
that notice was given for the termination 
of the treaty of commerce with England * 
and even the tax on raw raaterial was 
accepted as an imperious necessity for 
the time. 

There remained yet other work for the 
government in 1872. A large number of 
communists were still in prison awaiting 
trial; and the disposition of the commis¬ 
sion appointed to inquire into the insur¬ 
rection of March ISch of the previous 
year was sufficiently shown by their re¬ 
port, which spoke of it as an iuv.asion of 
barb.arians who sought to destroy the 
moral fabric of society, who attacked not 
only property but the family, who ar¬ 
raigned the existence of God and the im¬ 
mortality of the soul. These chargeswere 
held by some to be exaggerated; the only 
question is as to the fact. If tliey denied 
tiie existence of God, it was well that this 
fact should be known. Tliere were fallen 
generals to deal with. The emperor, who 
was charged with having directly brought 
about tbo catastrophe of Sedan, was out 
of their reacli, but be wrote to say that 
he fully accepted the responsibility for 
tile surrender, as the army had been al¬ 
together outnumbered. Before the capi¬ 
tulation of Strasburg, general Ulrich bad 
been all that was great; now he was re¬ 
garded as having allowed bad discipline, 
and as having shown want of foresight 
and integrity. In his reque.st for a public 
trial he was Imitated by marsb.al Bnzainc, 
wlio had been openly charged with de¬ 
liberate treachery; hub this trial was not 
to come on till the following year. Mean- 
wliilc inaiiy <a communist paid on the 
field of Satory the penalty for tlieir ins.'uie 
a.'^ault against order and law. At Gre¬ 
noble. Ganibetta insisted on the necessity 
of selecting the public servants from a 
lower social circle, and thus alarmed 
terribly the old conservatism of the 
highest claiises. At the same time, Legi- 
tiiiiisb.s, Orleanists, and Bouibonistsfound 
it convenient to take part in pilgrim^es 
to Lourdes, Delivrande, and La Saiette. 
High hopes were entertained of a speedj 
restoration of monarchy. The assembly, 
wiicn it met, busied itself with matters of 
trade and linance, and then pa.<5sed to 
questions concerning forms of govern¬ 
ment. M. Thiers insisted that the re- 
imhlic, to keep order, must be conserva¬ 
tive, and order was indispensable to the 
nation. Angry debates were followed by 
a threat on liis part to resign ; hut al¬ 
though he was jiersuaded to retract his 
resolution, the dead-lock seemed to be 
unaffected. 

The history of the year 1873 carried On 
the same almost interminable contro¬ 
versy. In the course of it M. Thiers fell 
from power, and marshal MacMahon, 
cho.sen ui his jdace. extorted a guarantee 
for the continuance of his authority for 
a <lclinite time ; but it cannot be said 
I that the French people were, as a whole. 
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ojiT the more agreed on the Bubject of 
their political constitution. At the be- 
ffinning of the year the death of the ex- 
pnincror Napoleon at Chiselhnrst seemed 
to be a break-up of the Bonapartist 
factions, and left more room for the rjay 
of the other contending parties. Ihe 
temper of these ran higli in tiie assembly, 
hut M. Tliiors. intent on getting the 
Germans out of the country, was more 
anxious to balance them than to come to 
any definite issue. On March IGth be was 
able to inform his ministers that by a 
treaty which ho had just signed, the 
Germans would in little more than three 
mouths evacuate the four provinces still 
occupied by them, and that they would 
retain only the fortress of Venlun (Belfort 
ho had refused to give up to them) as a 
pledge for the full payment of tlie in¬ 
demnity. . Even this mighty tine was paid 
before many weeks had passed away, and 
France was once more free to give her 
whole attention to her internal affairs. 
But the enthusiasm thus awakened failed 
to make Thiers more popular as presi¬ 
dent, and on the 24th of May the country 
accepted marshal MacMahon, duke of 
Mngcuta, as its chief niler. Tlie marshal 
declared at once liis determinatiou to de¬ 
fend society against all factions, and said 
that he regarded liimself as a sentinel 
charged with tlie duty of watching over 
the integrity of tlie sovereign j*ower of 
the jicoplc. 'While angry passions still 
agitated the assembly, some Imsim'.ss was 
done. A bid was pa>sed for the re¬ 
organisation of the army, the former 
ronimcrcial treaties with England and 
Belgium were in Buhstance revived, and 
M. Thiers’sfavouriUjdutyoii rawmatcrial 
was repealed. 

A visit jiaitl at this time by the count of 
J’aris to tlie count of Cliamhordat Frob.s- 
dorf was regarded as a token of coin- 
jiletereconciliation between tlie Orleariists 
and Legitimists; and this circumstance 
heightened the eriMiusiasm witli wliicii a 
certain section of tlie people gave them¬ 
selves tins year to the task of pilgrimage, 
the avowed object being to go back not 
merely for a few generations, but to the 
religious fervour of the middle ages them¬ 
selves. With red crosses over tlieir hearts 
and rosaries in tlieir liand.s, crowds took 
tlieir way to Lourdes ami La Salette, 
scenes where tho Virgin had manifested 
herself to pea.sant boys and y.irl.s. and to 
Paray-le-Monial, where some 200 years 
am the revelation of the sacred heart of 
Jesus had been vouchsafed to the nun 
Mmrgaret Marie Alacoque. Expectations 
were raised higli wheu M. Clicsnelong 
brought to Paris the rer>ort t'nat the 
count of Chambord was willing to accept 
the compromise without which his re¬ 
storation was manifestly impossible. To 
the dismay of his supporters, the count, 
on hearing what ha<i taken place, wrote 
to disavow the words ascribed to him, and 
thedreams of Che Huiiarcliists were rudely 


broken. France, it was clear, would not have 
a king at the present time; the only practi¬ 
cable step was to keep the ground open 
as long as possible, without allowing the 
forces of revolution to gain strength. 
Tliis might bo done by prolonging for a 
deliiiito period marshal MacMahon’s term 
of office. A proposal to extend it for ten 
years was lost: the suggestion of five year* 
was rejected by MacMalioii himself; the 
speech of M. Ilouher, who wished the 
time to be tliree years, was received as an 
intimation that tliis arrangement woubi 
just suit tho prince imperial, who would 
then be twenty-one years of age. In tlio 
end tho vote was given for seven years. 
On the last night of the debate the count 
of Chambord w.is at Versailles, with tho 
full intention of presenting himself to the 
lieojile. if the result should be against the 
extension of tlia president's authority. 

The political year closed with the trial 
of marshal Bazaine, who was found by 
tlie unanimous verdict of the court guilty 
of having cajiitulated befo.'-e tlie enemy 
u the open field, auvd of having negotiated 
with them before having done everything 
prescribed by honour and duty, and was 
on these groniKls condeinnc*! to deatli. 
But to this verdict the judges unani¬ 
mously added a recomincudation fur 
mercy; and tlie penalty was commuted 
to impri.sonmei.c for twenty years in tho 
Isle St Marguerite. Tiie sentence was 
considered just. Tho events of the fol¬ 
lowing year seemed to show that, never¬ 
theless, tho result wits regarded as a mere 
annoyance; nor can tliere be iiiucli lUmbt 
tliat, on calm reflexion, inconi|ietenco 
seemed to be a belter solution of tlie 
mystery tliaii lU-bberat'O treason. 

Tlie pa.‘-suig of tiic Mayors’ Nomination 
Bill early in 1874 made the government 
virtually master of tlie iiimiicipalitics of 
France; ami the act was immetliately 
used for tlie nurpose of strengthening 
marshal MacMalion in his seiiteiinatc, as 
liis seven years' term of office was called. 
But the satisfaction of the government 
was ill some mea.sure uainjicil wlien the 
Bonapartist, Mr Rouher, writing to tlie 
editor of an imperialist journal, sixike of 
the arrangement as the best that could 
bo framed in the interests of their cause ; 
and cautious instructions were given to 
the prefects to guartl against any demon¬ 
stration which might imply that the 
T'riiic© imperial had a right to reign over 
France by virtue of the constitution (now 
aboli.shed) which ha<l fixed hi.s majoriry 
on Ids attaining the full age of eighteen 
years. This he would do on March 16th ; 
and on that day his court at Chislehurst 
was attended by a number of French 
statesmen, which left no doubt that the 
empire, if restored, would bo well sup- 
porlod by men of wide political ex{>eri- 
ence. Bonapartism was. in fact, gaining 
ground. In tlie department of tlie Nievre 
an equerry of tlie late eini>eror was re¬ 
turned by a majority of mure tliaii 5000 
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votes oTerthe republican candidate; and 
M, Gamlwtta, speaking at Auxerre. de- 
notmeed tlio spread of Crosarian or i^udo- 
dcrnoci^y. Au appeal to tlie people, he 
msistcKl, was the abdication of the people: 
and this was all that the Bonapartists 
Bonght by means of the “filthy fraud of 
a plebt-^cilnm.’’ By the Legitimists one 
niory effort was made when the duke of 
llochefoucanld-Bisaccia. French ambas- 
sudor at London, came forward in the 
ussejnbJy to iwopose a resolution, u-hich 
utlirmed Uiat tlie government of France is 
a monarchy, having at its head the chief 
of the homo of France, and appointed 
marshal MncMahon lieiitenant - gene- 
ral of the kingdom. On lii$ defeat, tlie 
anibassmlor at once resigned his post; 
and a linisbing stroke was given to the 
iftismcss by a manifesto, in which tlie 
count of Chambonl declared to all 
irciichmon that his birth had made him 
thoir king, hut that, although he hu<l no 
desire for arbitrary power, be would nob 
©mlure the barren parliamentary st ruggles 
which so frequently leave tho sovereign 
powerless, or tlio foreign theory of a king 

and does not govern. In 
short, he knew nothing of compacts or 
conditions; and the French would submit 
to no king at all. 

• tb© country was not 

in all p<)iiits Bntisfactory. Mysterious 
murders in the canton of Siniours, never 
nuwo than partially cleared up, Reeimvl to 
fioint to serious demoralisation; hut other¬ 
wise there is nr)t ninrh to record. A 
Cjuinant for the crosvn urged pretensions ! 


of* outweigh those of the coi^i 

of Chambord himself, if he were na hi 
asserted that he was, the son of tho im 

the l emple when Louis XVI. and Mar^ 
Antoinette fell victims to the nonulir 
fury, The l^egal suit instituted ti JS 
this issue ended m complete dcfeat^The 

next noteworthy incident is the escape of 

M. Rochefort with five of his fellow- 
prisoners from the island of New Cale¬ 
donia; and this was followed by tho still 
more surprising news that BaLine had 

his prison in St Marguerite. 
The officers of the jail were with some 
othora jmt on their trial; buttliolightnesa 
of the sentences inflicted showed that tlie 
01 ent wrw reganlcd rather as a relief than 
as a subject for regret. 

In the autumn the last relic of the old 
Jj.rench occupation of Rome was lost to 
Mght by the withdrawal of the French 

VtSida*"'^ Ordnoque” from Cirita 

On the opening of the assembly the 
message from the president informed the 
members that he was resolved to maiutain 
his position till the last day of the sep- 
tennate wth immutable firmness and 
respect for the law;" and the announce 
ment was received hy the majority within 
the house, and hy the public generally, as 
n ^uiul of hope that France might have 
a fair breathing-time from controversies 
on which for two years or more a largo 
amount of valuable time had been spent 
or, as some luiijht be tcnuited to eav’ 
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Trns couutrj". in Hic poutli-wrst 

of iiii'l l>(>uii(lc'<l !>}’ the Atl.'iiiUc, 

the Mc(litcrr;iin‘Bii, PortUf-'al, and Franco, 
was well ktioMTi to tiie riHi-nlolaiis at least 
a tliousaiul years before the Christian era ; 
yet It ni'jioars to have heen verj* imper¬ 
fectly known to tlio (.lre«‘ks in the time of 
Ilerodotiis. As far as lilstory or tradition 
makes us ac'inaiiitcd wiili its ahoriirinal 
Inhabitants, they were the Celtiu and Ibe¬ 
rians, wlio became Mctided in the com¬ 
mon name of Celtiberians. Till tlic coming 
of the Carthatritiians into Sj'ain, liowever, 
nothing certain can he alllriiieil of tiu' 
Si)aniards, and tliis happened not long be¬ 
fore the tlrst I’unic war. 

In ancient limes Si>ain was regarded as 
a country replete with riches; and though 
at the time of tlie Homan cominost pro¬ 
digious quantities of gold and silver had 
been carried out of it by the Cartliagi- 
Ilians and Tyrians, it still had the repu¬ 
tation of being very rieli. ^Vc arc inform¬ 
ed by Aristiitio, that tvhen tlie PlioHiiicians 
first arrived in S|«ain liiey cxclianged tlicir 
naval commodities for such immense<inan- 
titie.s of silver, that tJieir ships could nei¬ 
ther contain nor sustain their load, tliough 
they used it for ballast, and made their 
aiiciiors and other implements of silver. 
Nor ctmld it have been imicli diminishod 
when tlie Cartliaeiiiiaiis eame, since the 
inhabitants at th.at time made all their 
utensils, even their mangers, of fliat j>n‘- 
cious metal. In tiie time of tlic Homans 
this amazing plenty was greatly reduced; 
still tlieir gleanings were by no means des- 
pieable, since in nine years lliey cnrritMl 
off 111,5-12 lbs. of silver, ami 4,n;i5nis. of 
gold, besides ati immense <iuanlity of coin 
and other things of value. 

Although the earliest inliabitnntsof S|>ain 
api'car to have consisted of Celtic tribes, 
which probably entered the peninsula from 
tlie neighbouring country of tiaul, and oc¬ 
cupied tlie nortliern districts, there is every 
reason to believe that the southern part of 
the country was possessed by the Mauri- 
tani from the opposite coast of Afric.a; tlie 
narrowness of the strait of Gibraltar, and 
tlie valuable products of Si*ain, being iti- 
d'jccinents quite siifllcient for tlie African 
barbarians to form settlements there. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the Carl haginians, whose dcscejit 
from the riiojuicians led them to trafllc 
with all those nations wlio could stipply 
them with useful commodities, early di¬ 
rected their views towards Siiain,and abfiut 
the year 300 b.c. had established a cohmv 
In the north-east of the peninsula, and 
founded the town of Darccno.the modern 
Barcelona. In the course of the same cen¬ 
tury their amijition and jealousy of the 
Homans induced them to attempt the con¬ 
quest of a country so advaniageouslv situ¬ 


ated for their commerrl.a! cntcrprlsc-s. Tnl» 
attempt gave rise to the.«ecoml IMinlc w.ar. 
The result was tlie gradual ;uincxation of 
the whole peninsula to the Ibunan repub¬ 
lic; and it continued, under the name of 
Ilispania, to form an important province of 
tlio empire for nearly seven centuries. It 
was usually divided Into three great por¬ 
tions, Lusitania, Hreficaor Hispanla Ulteri¬ 
or, ami Tarraconensl.s or Ilispania Citcrior. 

Tlic Sjianiards were naturally brave ; nml 
though the inhabitants of ilie eastern and 
southern coasts had been reduced to a state 
of servile subjection, yet, as tlic Roinaiis 
penetrated fartlier into tlic country than 
tlie Carthaginians had done, tli<-y met witli 
nations wliose love of liberty was equal to 
tlieir valour, and whom the whole strength 
of their empire was scarcely able to sul>- 
iluc. Of tiiesc the most formidable were 
tlio Numantincs, Cantabrians, and Astu¬ 
rians. In Hie time of the tliird punic war, 
one Viriathus, a celebrated hunter, ami af¬ 
terwards the captain of a gang of banditti, 
took upon him the cuminaml of some na¬ 
tions who had been in alliance wiih Car¬ 
tilage, and ventured to ojipose the Homan 
jiower in that I'art of Spain called Lusita¬ 
nia, now roriugal. I'lie praitor Vetilius, 
wlio commamled in tliosc parts, marched 
aeahist him with 10,000 men; but was de¬ 
feated and killed with the loss of 4.ooo of 
Ills troops. Tne Homans immediately do- 
spatchoil another prietor witli lo.ooo foot 
ami 1,300 hor.-:c; but Viriathus,having ll^^t 
cut oir a detachment of 4.(KH) of them, en¬ 
gaged the rest in a pitclied hattlc, ami 
having cntin-ly defeated them, reiluced 
great part of tlie country. Anotlierpi-ador, 
wlio was sent witli a new army, met with 
the same fate; so that, after the destruc¬ 
tion of Carthage, the Homans ihougiit pro¬ 
per to send their consul, Quintus Fahius, 
who defeated the I.usitnnians in several 
battles. It Is not, however, necessary to 
pursue this portion of the Spanish history 
with ininuiencss; sulUce it to s.ay, that 
after m;iny severe contests, in which tlie 
Humans were often obliged to yield to tlie 
bravery of the Celtiberians, Sumanlines, 
and Cantabrians, Sciplo iKmiiianus, the 
de.stroyer of Carthage, was sent against 
Nuniantia, which, .after a most desperate 
resistance, submitted to the Homan com¬ 
mander, though scarcely nil inhabitant sur¬ 
vived to grace the comiueroFs triumph. 
Tilts was a final overthrow, and the whole 
of Sjiain very speedily became a jirovince 
of Homo, governed by two annual pnetors. 

N'otUing of importance now occurred in 
the history of the peninsula till the civil 
war between Marius and Sylla : n.c. 76. 
The latter having crushed the Marian fac¬ 
tion, proscribed all those tliat had joined 
against him wlioiii he could not destroy 
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Among these wns Sertorlus, who had col* 
icctcd a powerful army from the relics of 
that party, and contended with great suc¬ 
cess against Cuius Annlus and Metellus, 
who were sent against him. Sertorlus 
now foriued a design of erecting Lusitania 
into an independent republic; and so vigor¬ 
ously were his measures prosecuted, that 
the Homans became seriously alarmed for 
the safety of their empire in that quarter. 

On the death of Sylla, tho most emi¬ 
nent generals In Home contended for the 
honour of having tlie command of the 
army which It was intended to send against 
this fornddablo enemy. After some dcll- 
])emtlon, the management of this war was 
Intrusted to Pompey, afterwards sumamed 
the Great, though he had not yet attained 
the consular dignity. Metellus was not, 
however, recalled ; but Sertorlus for a 
long time proved more than a match for 
them hotl): and after establishing himself 
in Lusitania, he made such perpetuai at¬ 
tacks on tlieir united armies, that they 
found It necessary to sei»araio, one retreat¬ 
ing into Gaul, and tho other to the foot of 
tho I’yronees. Treachery at length effected 
for the Itoiuan cause what valour tried in 
vain ; the bold and skilful Sertorlus botng 
assassinated at an entertainment by Per- 
penia, after Iiaving made head against the 
Koinan forces for almost ten years. Poin- 
pey now pressed forward with redoubled 
ardourugainst the insurgent army, and the 
troojis, (h‘|)rivcd of their able leader, were 
niially subdued by him. 

Thougli coiniucred, Spain was not alto¬ 
gether In a state of traiKphllity ; many of 
tho nmst warlike nations, particularly the 
Cantabrians and Asturians, contliming, 
wherever ()i>portunliies presented them- 
relve.s, to struggle for their independence. 
Hut from the time of Agrippa, who carried 
on a war of extenninalion against them, 
till llieilecllne of the western empire, they 
remained in qnlel subject Inn to the Ito- 
inaiis. Augustus himself founded the co¬ 
lony of Ciesar Augusta (Saragossa) and 
Augusta Kmerita (Merida). For 400 years 
the Koinan manners and language took 
root 111 the Rjcinlsli provinces. In tlicarts 
of war ainl peace, the pmiinsuia at that 
perloil rlvalh-d Koine; and It gave birth 
to many men of first-rate c1iarn<-icr and 
abilities; among tlieni, Poiiipoiiius Mela, 
Peneca, Lucan, Trajan, :uid Theodosius the 
Great. 

Ill the reign of the emperor TTonorlus, 
the tiotidc tribes of Vandals, Siievl. and 
Alans spread tbemsi'lv»*s over the penin¬ 
sula. About the year -fJO the brave AVallia 
foiimlcd the kingdom of the Visigoths in 
Rprilii. The Vandals, from whom Anda¬ 
lusia received Its name, could not with¬ 
stand him, and withdrew into Africa in a 
few years after. The Visigoths, under 
Knric, extended their kingdom by the ex¬ 
pulsion of tbe Homans iu 48-1 ; and at 
length Lcoviglld. in SSn, overthrew the 
kingdom of the Sucvl, In Galicia. Under 
his eurrespor, Hecared I., the introduc- 
thm of the CAtholic faith gave the corrupt 
Latin language the predominance over the 
Hoihic; and. aftrrtliat time, the unify of 


the Spanish nation was maintained by tbe 
catholic religion and the political Influence 
of the clergy. 

Towards the end of the seventh century, 
the Saracens (the. name adopted by the 
Arabs after their settlement In Europe) 
having overrun Barbary with a rapidity 
which nothing could resist, and possessed 
themselves of the Gothic dominions lo 
Africa, made a descent upon Spain. Hodo> 
ric, the king of the Gotb^ was a usurper, 
and having occasioned great disaffection 
among his subjects, he determined to come 
to an engagement, knowing that he could 
not depend upon the fldcllty of his own 
people if he allowed the enemy time to 
tamper with them. The two armies met 
in a plain near Xeres, in Andalusia. The 
Goths began the attack with great fury: 
but they were totally defeated,and Rodertc 
in his flight was drowned in the Guadal- 
quiver, A.D. 711. 

Nearly the whole of Spain was brought 
undor the dominion of the Moors (as the 
Arabs of Spain arc usually called) by this 
decisive battle; those Goths who still con¬ 
tended for independence retiring into the 
mountainous parts of Asturias, Burgos, 
and Biscay. But In 718 their power began 
to revive under Pelayo (or Don Pelaglo), 
a prince of the royal blood, who headed 
those that had retired to the inoiintaliis 
after the fatal battle of Xeres. In tbe 
most tiiaccessihlc parts of these regions 
Pelayo establislied himself ; and such were 
its natural defences, that although the 
Moorish governor, Alakor. sent a powerful 
army to crush him, the followers of Pelayo 
were so concealed among the precipices, 
tliat, almost unseen, they annihilated their 
enemies. In a second attempt tlio Moors 
wore equally unsuccessful, nearly the whole 
of their army being cither cut in pieces or 
taken prisoners. 

At tills time the greater part of Spain 
became a i>rovlnce of the caliphs of Bag¬ 
dad; but In the middle of the eighth cen¬ 
tury Abderahinan, the caliph’s viceroy in 
' Spain, threw off the yoke, and rcntlercdlilm- 
self independent, living the seat of his go¬ 
vernment at Cordova. Aliderahnmn’s first 
rare was to regulate the affairs of his king¬ 
dom ; and though he could not alter the 
.Mahommedan laws, which are unchange¬ 
able as the koran wherein they are written, 
he appointed just magistrates, released Ids 
Christian subjects from a great part of 
tbe tribute-money bitherto extracted from 
I them, and patronised commerce and the 
arts. At Cordova he built one of the most 
superb mosques In the world, and it still re- 
inaiiis a splendid monninent of the skill and 
magnifleence of that enlightened people. 

Tlie descendants of Abdcrahman conti¬ 
nued for nearly two centuries to reign In 
Spain, at their capital Cordova, l Atronising 
the sciences and arts, particularly astro- 
nomyand medicine, at a period when Cliris- 
tian Europe was Immersed in Ignorance 
and barbarism. In 7T8. Charlemagne en- 
tcred Spain with two great armies, one 
passing through Catalonia, and the other 
through Navarre, where he pushed hls con¬ 
quests as far as the Eliro. On his return 
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he was atiarkcd and defeated by llie Moors ; 
though thisdidiu't jirereiit him from kcep- 
liik possession ol all those places he had 

rediiccd. ^ ^ . 

Ill tljc meantime the kingdom founded 
by Pelayo, now called the kingdom of Leon 
and Oviedo, continued to increase rapidly 
in strength, and many advantages were 
gained over the Moors. In the early part of 
the tenth century, a distinguished general, 
named Moliarninod Kim Amir Almaiizor, 
appeared to support tlic sinking cause of 
that people. He took the city of Leon, 
wlilcli lie reduced to aslios, atid destroyed 
tlie Inliahltaiits. narceloiia shared the same 
fate; Castile was reduced and depopulated; 
(inllcla and Portugal ravaged ; and lie Is 
said to have ovcrc4mie the Christians in 
fifty difTcrent engagements. A pestilence, 
iiowcver, having altackeil his army ju.st af¬ 
ter lie had demolished ilio city of Conipos- 
tella, and carried off in triumph the gates 
of tlic cliurch of St. .lames, the Cliristians 
'Uperstitlously attributed it to a divine 
judgement; and, in flic full persuasion that 
the Moors weredestituteof ali heavenly aid, 
tiicy fell upon them with such fury in the 
nc-vt iiiittle, that all tlie valour of Alnian- 
r.or and his sobiicrs could not save them 
from a lerrllile defeat; and, overcome wftli 
sliamc and despair, lie starved himself to 
death. 

During this period a new Christian prin¬ 
cipality .appeared in .Spain, namely, that of 
Castile, which lay In the middle between 
ibe Christian kingdom of J.eoii and ()vi<-do, 
and tlie Moorish kingdom of Cordova. Tliis 
district soon iiec.anicati ohjeel i>f contention 
between flic kings of Leon and those of 
Cordova: liut !)>• (legri'e.«(';istiIo fell entirely 
uiidiT tiie power of the kings of Leon and 
Oviedo; in ie;j.5. Don Saiiclic/, bcstowe<l it 
on liis sim, Don Ferdinand, with the title of 
king; and iiy this event tlie territories of 
t'astile were first firmly united to those of 
l.eon and Oviedo, ami tlie sovereigns were 
from that time styled kings of Lcou and 
Castile. 

Arr.agon, anolhcrChristian kingdom, wa« 
sot up in Spain al>out tlie liegiiining of the 
elevmilh ci'iitury. Tlic history of Arragon, 
liowovcr, during its inf.ancy. Is but little 
known. But about the year 103.5, Don 
Saiiclicz, surnainctl the tlrear, king of Na¬ 
varre, erected Arragon into a kingdom in 
favfiur of his son, Don Ramiro, and after¬ 
wards it became very powerful. At tills 
time the continent of Spain was divided 
into two unefiiial parts, by' a straiglit line 
ilrawn from east to west, from the coasts 
of Valentia to a little below the mouth of 
the Douro. Tlic country north of this lie- 
longcd to the Christians, wlm, as yet, had 
ttic smallest and least vaitialde share, and 
all the rest to the floors. In point of 
wealth and real power iioth liy land .and 
sea the Moors were greatly superior; but 
tlicir continual dissensions weakened tbcm, 
and every day facilitated the progress of 
the Christiana. 

The .Moorish governments. Indeed, heing 
Weakened by clirniges of dynastic.*, as well 
»5 by internal disscn>loiis, tlie Christian 
kings wrested from them one portion of 


the country after another, till, after the 
great victory which the united Clirlstian 
princes gained over the Moors, in 1222, at 
Tolos.a, 111 Sierr.a Morena, there remained 
to them only the kingdom of (Jranada, 
which was likewise oliliged to acknowledge 
the Castilian supremacy in 1246, and was 
finally co.njucred by rerdiiiand and Isa¬ 
bella. 

In 1080, the king of Toledo engaged in a 
war with the king of Seville, anotlicr Moi.r- 
ish potentate, whicli being oliscn-ed by Al- 
pbonso VI. king of Castile, be also invaded 
bis territories, and In four years made him¬ 
self master of the city of Ttiledo, with all 
the places of Importance in its neiglibour- 
bood, and from tliattimc he made Toledo 
the capital of his dominions. In a short 
time the whole province of New Castile 
suliiniitcd, and Madrid fell into the hands 
of the Cliristi.nns. 

The only son of Alphonso IX. died with¬ 
out heirs; and Ferdinand Ill. the son of 
AI;>hoiiso’8 daughter Ucrengarla united 
Castile and Leon. Having thus hecoine 
more powerful than the former kings, he 
confiiiered Baeza and Cordova, and made 
himself mrusterof Stwilie, A.b. 1248. Selling 
out ilience, he g.Tlned possession of Cadiz. 
In vain the mountains of .lacii o|»posed 
themselves to his career; tlie coasts no 
longer allowed relnLirin'inenls to .-irrlve 
from Africa to the Arabi.in Spaniards, 
and Granada was heiiceforw.ird their chief 
possession. 

Ferdinand HI., after confiucring Cordo¬ 
va. Murcia, Jaen, Seville, Cadiz, and ihiI>- 
jcctiiig Granaila to a feudal depfiidence on 
him, hecamc. In 12.V2, ilie true founder of 
Castile, by establisliiiig the rule of imli- 
visiliility and primogeniture In the suc¬ 
cession. Still the wliole was as yet an 
imi'crfect c<nifederalinn. Tlic jirivileges 
granted to the .lews in Spain, in tlie mid¬ 
dle ages, had an injurious iiilluencc on 
tlie government and ilic public wclfart'. 
Tiicy %vcre placed nearly on a level witli 
the nobles : they were .appointed minlsiers 
of finance, farmers of the public revenues, 
and stewards to tlie great; thus they ol>- 
taiiied possos.sion of all the money in tlie 
country, and, by iheir excessive usury, at 
length excited a universal outcry against 
tliem; and, in 1492, they were hanislieil 
for ever, to tlie number of 800 . 000 , from 
Spain. The Improvement of tlie cou.s- 
try was much retarded by the defects in 
the public adininistracion, particularly in 
regard to the taxes, by I'owerfiil vass-als, 
iiad kings, and f.amily disi>utos ; so that the 
tliird estate was not formed lu Casiilo till 
A.D. l.'12.‘>, two hundred ye.ars later tliaii 
tliat of Arragon, and with inferior privi¬ 
leges. Meanwhiletho Cortes, consisting of 
the estates of the kingdom, namely, the 
clergy, the high nobility, the orders of 
knights,and eighteen great cities, restrict¬ 
ed the royal power, without, however, bring¬ 
ing about a state of legal order. But, in 
Arragon, of which Alphonso L, since tlio 
c>iiuiu^?t of S.aragossa, in 111.5, had been in 
complete possession, the tliird estate w.as 
formed lieforc the iniildle of the twelfth 
cent ury—sooner than in any other Kuropcan 
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coxiiitry~and a wcIUsectlcd political order 

CIISUOil. 

In the time of Edward III. we find Eng¬ 
land, for the first time, Intcrferlnpr with 
the affairs of Spain. In the year 128-1 the 
kiiiRdom of Navarro had been united to 
that of France by the marriaue of Donna 
Joanna, queen of Navarre, with Philip the 
hair of France, In 1328, however, the kincr. 
doins were aealn separated, thnueh the 
Rovereigns of Navarre were sttU related to 
those of France. In I3r.0, Charles, sur- 
nained the Wicked, ascended the throne of 
Navarre, and married the daughter of John, 
king of France. Notwithstanding this al- 
Hanrc, and that he himself was related 
to the royal family of France, he sccretlv 
entered Into a negotiation with England 
!igain«t the French monarch, and even 
drew into his schemes the dauphin Charles 
afterwards snrnamed the Wise. When the 
young prince was made sensible of the dan¬ 
ger of his conncxlons.by way of atonement 
he |»roniIsed to sacrifice bis new associates 
Accordingly, be Invited the king of Na¬ 
varre, and some of the principal nobllltv of 
the same parry, to a feast at Itouen, where 
lie betrayed them to his father. The most 
l•bnoxlons were executed, and the kingof 
Navarro was thrown into prison. In this 
extremity, the party of the king of Navarre 
had recourse to England. The prince of 
Wales, surnamed the IJlack I’rince, In- 
laded France, defeated king .John at Poic- 
llcrs.and took him iirlsoiier, which unfor- 
tunateevent pro<lnced the most violent di.s- 
tnrt).ancc.s In that kingdom. The dauphin, 
I hen about nineteen years of age, nniu- 
rally assumed the royal power during his 
fiitlier’s captivity. In ordi*r to obtain sup¬ 
plies, lie .nssomblcd tlte states of the king- 
diiiii; but tliat assembly, insti'ad of suik 
p'>rf ing bis administration, demanded Hnii- 
rafldiis of the prince's I'owcr, the punish* 
iiH’tit of p:v t malversations, and the liberty 
of (lie king of Navarre. A rebellion cn- 
sm d ; and nniidst the disorders that con- 
viilse‘1 the klngtlom, the king of Navarre 
made iiis escape from prison, and presented 
a <langeri-ns leader to the malcontents. 
'I'lnisc of tlio I''rench pc«q>!e wlio wished to 
restore j'eacc to their cotintry, turticd their 
eyes towards the dauiihin. ilarcel, the 
seditious j>rovost of Paris, was slain in at- 
iciiiiititig to di.’liver that city to the king of 
Navarre. Tho capital immediately returned 
to its duty ; considerable bodies of tiie mu- 
tinmis poasatits were dispersed or put to 
the sword ; some bands of military robbers 
underwent tlic same fate, and France hi> 
fran once more to ossuiuc the api>earance of 
civil governinctit. 

In tho thirteenth century, during tho 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the cities 
In the kingdoms of Arragoii and Castile 
had formed llicniselves into an association, 
dint Ingulshcti by the name of the Holy Dro- 
tlicrliood. They exacted a certain contri- 
tnition from each of the associated towns; 
tlu-y Jevled a considenible body of troojis, 
n order to protect travellers and pursue 
criminals: and they appidritcd judges, who 
ii|K‘ned courts In various p.arts of the king¬ 
dom. 'J'lie iioIjIcs often niuniiurcd against 


Institution; they complained 
of It M an encroachment of their most 

catholic ma¬ 
jesties (for such was the title they now 

®beneficial effects of 
the Brotherhood, not only In regard to the 
peace of their kingdom, but in Its tendency 
to abridge, and by degrees annihilate, the 

' nobility, coun¬ 

tenanced the institution upon every occa¬ 
sion, and supported it witli the whole force 
of royal authority; by which means tne 
prompt and impartial administration of 
justice was restored, and with it trauquil- 
Mty and order. But at tho same time that 
they were giving vigourand justice to their 
civil government, and securing their sub¬ 
jects from violence and opiwession, an in 
teinperate zeal led them to establlsli ai 
ccclosiastica! tribunal* equally contrary to 
the natural rights of humanity and the 
mild spirit of ihe Gospel; and thus orlgl- 
nated the most baleful of all Institutions 
t le/n^nisifiw. Wherever the footsteps of 
the Uoi.Y Officb ' may be traced, tlie patli 
is marked w-ltii blo'^d; but in no part of 
tlic world has It run such a sanguinary 
career as in Spain. ^ 

Of all tlio Mohammedan possessions In 
Spain the kingdom of Granada now alone 
remained. Princesequally zealous and am¬ 
bitious naturally wished to add that fertile 
territory to their liercdltary dominions, by 
expelling the enemies of Christianity and 
extending its doctrines. Everj'thlng con¬ 
spired to favour tlieir project; the Moorlsli 
kingdom was a prey to civil wars; when 
Ferdinand, having obtained the bull of 
Sixtus IV,, authorising a crusade, put him¬ 
self at the head of his troops, and entered 
Granada. Its subjugation quickly followed. 
When the capital surrendered. It was sti- 
I'ulatcd that their king should enjoy the 
revenue of certain places In the fertile 
mountains of Alpiijarras; that the Inhab¬ 
itants should retain undisturbed possession 
of their liouses, goods, and inheritances, 
tlicir laws and religion. Thus ended the 
empire of the Arabs in Spain, which had 
nourished for more thau eight hundred 
years. 

During tlic period of Arabian power,ngri- 
rulture, cninineree, the arts and sciences, 
nourished in Spain. Tlic universities and 
libraries at Cordova and other places were 
resorted to by the Christians, as the scat 
of the Greco-Arabic literature, and tho Aris- 
totclian philosophy. From these Institu¬ 
tions Europe received the knowledge of the 
arithmetical characters, of gunpowder, and 
of paper made from rags: while, on the 
otlicr hand, among tlie Gothic Spaniards, 
the blending of the chivalrous and religious 
spirit gave occasion to the foundation of 
several military orders. We may here 
remark, that Don Rodrigo Diaz de Bivor el 
C.ampeador, the licro without an equal, has 
been celebrated since tlicend of theeieventh 
century as the liero of his age. The roman¬ 
tic elevation of national feeling, which 
found its support in the religious faith and 
national church, preserved the Cliristlan 
Gotliic states of Navarre, Arragon, and 
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ABturla from niuny Internal and external j 

In the rcltn> of Ferdinand and ■ 
rpahelln, and tlirontrh the patTonaRo of tlic 
latter, that Cohimbiis, a (lenoesc navlfrator, 
discovered America. The country was after¬ 
wards sulxlueil by Cortez and Fizarro ; and 
Its valiiablo mines of Rold and silver con¬ 
tinued, until of late, to fill the coffers of 
Spain; but riches so easily acquired in the 
new workl withdrew much of the activity 
of the nation from the improvemciit of tlic 
mother country; and avarice, tinited with 
fanaticism, established an Imptdi tic colonial 
system. Still, the c.xtcnslve conquests 
which were made by tlie Spaniards in the 
new world, tliouph obtained l>y the nercest 
cruelty and the inost fl.i»rrant injtistice, 
tended, for a time at least, to raise tlm 
S|»anish moiiarcliy above any other In 
Hunipc. 

On tlie death of Isabella, wlilch took place 
In ir)0r>, PJilllp, arcliduke of Anstria, came 
to Castile, in onler to take possession of 
that kingdom a.s heir to his mother-in-law; 
but he dyinff In a short time after, his son 
Charles V., afterwards emperor of Germany, 
became heir to the crown of Spain. His 
father, at his dcatli, leftthc king of France 
governor to the young prince; and Fordi- 
Jiand at his death left cardinal Xlnumes 
sole regent of (’astile, till the arrival of liis 
grandson. This man. whose character is m) 
less singular than llUtstrious, who united 
the ahilitics of a great statesman with the 
devotion of a sui»ersiitious monk, ami the 
magnificence of a prime minister witli the 
severity of a mendicant, maintained order 
and tramiuilliiy in Spain, notwithstanding 
the discontents of a turimlent and high- 
spirited nobility; atid wlicn in 1517, he 
resigned into tlic hands of the young king 
the power ho had so worthily held for him, 
he was able to do so witli honour and iu- 
tegrity. 

'Never yet,’ obsTTves I)r. Vnn Uoiteck, 

‘ the old Roman emperors, and I'crhaps 
Cliarles Maricl excepted, had Providence 
accumulated such great pijwer In Europe 
upon one head, ns Charles V. inherited. 
Tiic two momentous marriages — tlmt of 
Slaximllian I. with the hereditary princess 
of llurgundy, ami that of his son liiilip I. 
with Joanna of Spain (upon whotn, how¬ 
ever, the great Inheritance of her jiareiiis 
did not devolve tinlil the death of three 
nearer heirs) made Charles, Joanna’s first¬ 
born, the master of immense countries; 
they gave by that means the political re¬ 
lations and efforts of EumiK* their principal 
figure and detennination^for centuries,’ 

Charles had scarcely taken possession of 
his throne, wlicti the emperor Maximilian 
assembled a diet at Augsburg, and endea¬ 
voured to prevail on the electors to choose 
that young prince as his successor. Ihit 
though he could not prevail upon the Ger¬ 
man electors to confer on liim that dignity, 
other circumstances conspired to his exal¬ 
tation. The Imperial crown had so long 
continued in the Austrian line, th.it it 1>e- 
gan to be considered as hereditary In that 
family; and Germany, tom by religious 
disputes, sio«h1 in need of a iiowcrful em¬ 


peror, not only to preserve Its own Internal 
tranquillity, but also to protect it against 
tlie victoriiuis arms of the Turks, who, 
tuidcr Selim I., threatened the lil)erties of 
Europe. Tliis fierce and rapid conqtierfir 
had already subdued the Mamelukes, and 
made himself master of Kgyi't and Syri:L 
The power of Chariesai)peared tjcccssary to 
oppose tliat of Selim, The extensive do- 
nniilotis of the house of Anstria, which 
gave him an Interest in the preservation of 
Germany; the rich sovereignty of tlie 
Netherlands and Franchc Compto; the en¬ 
tire possession of the great and warlike 
kingdom of S|>ain, together with tliat of 
Naples and Sicily, all united to hold him 
up to the first dignity among Christian 
princes ; and the new world seemed only to 
l»c ealkd into existence that Its treasures 
might enahic him to defend Christendom 
airainst tlic infidels. Sueli, at least, was 
the language of his partisans. 

Francis I., kiiigof France, was also a can- 
didale for the empire, and he put forth his 
claims with equal confidence, and scarcely 
less plausibility. Tlic electors, wliosc ile- 
liheration.s were directed by Frederick the 
Wise of Saxony, who himself refused the 
offered rlironcfrom purely political nxitives, 
united finaliy iu favour of Charles, as a 
German prince, and whoso position pro- 
mi.sed the emiiirc tiic most certain protec¬ 
tion, especially against tlie menacing power 
of the Turks. Yet lie was required, by so¬ 
lemn accojitation of .a convention with the 
electors, to guarantee the most precious of 
ancient riglits, and to promise sucli innova¬ 
tions as ap[)eared useful. Altlinugh the 
two cnndlilatcs had hitherto conducted 
their rival.-hip without enmity, the prefi-r- 
cncc was no sooner given to Charles, tlian 
Francis discovered ail tiic passions natunil 
to disupirointed nmhltion, and could nut 
snpiwess liis chagrin and indignation at 
being rejected. Wesliall fiml inthoso<inel 
tliat the jealousy between tliose potentates 
cost Europe four sanguinary wars. 

The first act of (’Imrles's administration 
was to appoint .a diet of tlie empire, to he 
held at Worms, in order to concert with 
the princes iwoper measures for cliccking 
the progress of ‘ those iww and dangerous 
opinions which threatened to disturb the 
p»-aee of (iermaiiy, and to overturn tlic re¬ 
ligion of their ancestors.’ This suhj<'rt, 
luiwever, does not properly belong to the 
history of Spain, and as our notico of the 
reformation .appears elsewhere, we here 
merely refer to it. 

Not long after Charles’s coronation at 
Aix-la-Cbapellc, an insurrection tiroke out 
in Spain, which was highly dangeronsfor 
the power of the king, and extremely n^- 
markablc in its origin, spirit, and objeets. 
The commencement of tlie reign of Charles, 
whose partiality for his Dutch favourites 
woundt^ the Spanish priile, was already 
attended with disorders; and ail the courage 
and all tlie wi.-diun of canliiial Ximoiies, 
whom Ferdinand the Catholic had appointt'd 
in his last moments adniinistrator of his 
kingdom, bad been jiecess.ary to .allay the 
storm, whicli the nobility had mainly ntised. 

The arrival of Charles in Spain would huTv' 
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restored complete tmnqutUlty, hnd he not 
wantonly wt>undea tUe hearts of his pcoj)le 
who were becoming favoumbly disposed 
towards him, by ills scornful and despotic 
manners, and harshly violated the constitu¬ 
tional rights of tlte country by his imperious 
tone, by disregard of customary forms, and 
l>y extraordinary demands. As soon, there¬ 
fore, as ho liad gono to Germany, to take 
possession of the new throne, the cities of 
Castile arose for the defence of their ancient 
rights. These cities, jealous of tlielr Inde¬ 
pendence, refused to acknowledge cardinal 
Adrian, bishop of Utreclit, wliom Charles, 
his former pupil, had appointed regent. 
Tliey concluded among themselN’csa'lioly 
league,’ got po.ssesslon of the person of the 
quecn-motlicr, to administer, In the name 
of lier, as the legltlmato sovereign, the 
government of the kingdom, and sent to 
the king a detail of tliclr well-founded 
grievances, of wliich they dcmamled redress. 
Cliarlos refused to receive the deputies of 
tho league, and tiius augmented tticcxas- 
pcntlon of the people. Tlic league then 
raised itshcnd still more boldly, and formed 
plans for Ubcratlng the common people 
from tile ancient feudal oppression of the 
nobility. The democratic spirit sprc.ad 
rai)idly; but It was by tills very means tlie 
cmisc was lost: for the nobles In all the 
provinces, feeling that sjdrlt far more than 
the abuse of tho royal power, rillicd arnuml 
the throne, whlcli theyliad previously risen 
against, and anmiid the regent Adrian, 
whom they liad hitherto hated. In order to 
frustrate the projects of tlic rebels. The 
citizen warriors of tho league, notwith¬ 
standing the high courage anddevoteilness 
of liulivlduals, were unablo to withstand 
the shock of the forces brought against 
tUeni; and thougli tiio nolilc city of Toledo 
defied their i»ower for nearly a year after all 
the others had subniitte*!, it was at length 
taken by stnitagem, and royalty triuniplicd. 
Tlio most prcci«»U8 of ancirf,6 privileges 
wore abolished nr forg<itTen ; tho cortes, 
once so venerate*! and hiliuentlal, «logcne- 
nifed into lame !iss**iiibiles, the priiirlpal 
liuslness of which wa^ to grant taxes, but 
the voice of which was unable to priTduce 
salutary reform. 

This rev*>lt seemed to Francis a favour- 
aiik: juncture for reinstating the family of 
.lean d’Albert In the kingiloni of Navarre. 
I'barles was at a dlstaii**o from that part 
of Ills doniltifoiis, and the troops usually 
st;i(loncd there lia«l been called away to 
qiir n the coinmotinris III .‘>pain. A French 
army, under Aiulrew ih* K«iix, speedily con- 
tjuered Navarre: luit th.at young ami inex¬ 
perienced nobleman, imshcd on by mlllt.'iry 
ardotir, veiiiure<l to enter Castile. The 
Spaniards, though divide*! among tlicm- 
selves, united against a foreign enemy, 

I r<mtcd his forces, took liim prisoner, an*! 

I recovered Navarre In a shorter time than ho 
; had spent In Its reduction. 

IlosillUles thus begun In one quarter 
I l)etween the rival monarchs, soon spread to 
aiiotlier. Tho king *)f France encouraged 
the dtiko of IJoiiilhm to make war against 
I tin* piMi'cror, and to Invade Lttxembourg. 

I CInirles, after humbling the duke, attempt¬ 




ed to enter France: but was repelled and 
worsted before Mezleres. by the famous 
chevalier Bayard, distinguished among his 
contemporaries by the appellation of‘The 
knight without fear and without reproach 
and wlio united the talents of a great gen^ 
mi to the punctilious honour and romantic 
gallanto’ of the heroes of chivalry. 

During these operations in tho field, an 
unsuccessful congress was held at Calais 
under the mediation of Henry VIll. of 
England. It served only to exaspemte the 
parties which it was Intended to reconcile 
A league was soon after concluded, by the 
intrigues of Wolsey, between the Pope, 
Henry, and Charles, against France; and 
after a severe contest, in which Francis 
continued to lose ground In Italy, the an 
thorlty of the emperor and his confede¬ 
rates was everywhere established there. 

Following np the advantages ho had 
gained in the field by political mana?uvre 
Cltarlcs paid a visit to the cotirtof England 
in his way to Spain, where his presence 
wast>ecome necessary. In thishewasmore 
fortunate than he liad any right to expect; 
for ho nntonly gained the cordial friendship 
of Henry, but disarmed tlie resentment of 
Wolsey (who had been grossly deceived and 
oflotidod by the sharo which Charles took 
in conferring tho papacy, vac^mt at Letj’s 
*leath, on Adrian), by assuring him of it on 
tho decease <*f the present pontiff, whoso 
age and Infirmities seemed to render It not 
far distant. But the negotiation between 
Charles and Henry pmved of little value to 
either; fur tiio army under the earl of 
Surrey, that was sent to Invailw France,was 
obliged torctireat ibccndof the campaign, 
witluiut being able to take onepIacewiHiin 
the French frontier. 

Francis had prepared not only for tho 
most energetic defence of bis kingdom, 
fmt was resolved also tipon reconquering 
Milan. Tills, perhaps, would have succeed¬ 
ed, iiad he not at tlic Instigation of his 
intriguing m«ither, Louise of Savoy, incur¬ 
red the enmity of prince Charles of Biiur- 
bon, constable of France. Impelled by pa.s 
siiui, this prince fled to the emperor, in 
onler to fight under his banners, and there¬ 
by revenge the wrong which had been in¬ 
flicted on him. Thus France lost Its best 
general, and secured tlie triumph of its 
enemy, by the hand of Its natural defender. 

In thciiicaiitinic the Imperial army, under 
the rommaml of Pescara and Bourbon, had 
penetrated Into Provencx?, and was besieg¬ 
ing Marseilles. But Francis, never more 
energetic than in misfortune, forced these 
sirrogant generals to retreat, and enterc*! 
once more as conqueror the plains of Milan 
.and their brilliant capital. The strong city 
of Pavia, on tlic preservation of which 
almost tlie last hope of the emperor hung, 
he now besieged wMlh all the impetuosity 
of passion,and with all the resources of the 
art of war. Great destinies seemed to depend 
on tlic issue of the siege. Already tlie 
friends of Charles began to waver; already 
threatening clouds seemed to portend some 
dire political cal.ainlcy. Pope Clement VM. 
(Jlcdiris), previously tlie enemy of the 
French, having signed a treaty of neutral- 
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ity, abandoned the cause of Cliarles; and 
EnglHiid, ministering to tlic passions of 
Wolsey, Us i>riine niliil3icr,liad grown cold 
in the emperor's Interest. 

The Kreucli army no s<inner appeared In 
Piedmont tlian llie wliolo Milanese was 
tnrnwn Into consternation. The capital 
opened Its gates. The forces of the empe¬ 
ror and Sforz;t retired to Lodi; and had 
Francis pursued them, they must have 
aliandoncd chat post, and been totally dis¬ 
persed. But Fortune stiddcnly rescued her 
favourite son from such a disaster, hy the 
most decisive blow. The evil genius of 
Francis led him to besiege Pavla, which 
almost miraculously withstood, during the 
winter, the Immense force that was brought 
against it, until tiic generals of Charles, 
strengthened by reinforcements, hastened 
to its relief. The soldiers of tho emperor, 
eager fur plunder, longed to engage; and 
the chivalrous pride of Francis would not 
permit him to decline a battle, .altiiough in 
tilts he acted contrary to the advice of his 
most experienced generals. Under the 
walls of i’avia, Feb. 23,1525, the emperor’s 
army gained tlie most brilliant victory ; 
Francis himself, after the most valiant re¬ 
sistance, lieing taken prisoner. 

The news of this victory, and of the cap¬ 
tivity of Francis more especially, rtlled all 
Eur*)pc with consiernatif)n. Tho Frencli 
army was nearly destroyed ; Milan was im¬ 
mediately abainloned; and in a fe\v weeks 
not a French soldier was left in Italy. Tiic 
power of the emperor, and still more his 
ambition, became an object of universal 
terror, and resolutions were everywliere 
taken to set bounds to It: wlille Frani*e, 
governed at such a calamitous juncture hy 
tiic (juecn-motlier, a princess of n m.'isciiline 
and a c*>urageous character, prepared as 
for a despente contest. Tlie emperor s:iw 
a prospect of unboumlod glory, and imme¬ 
diately meditated plans for realising it. 

It was not, however, by pursuing his vic¬ 
tory with energy, imt by recurring to art¬ 
ful iiegotiatioii, tliat Charles sought to gain 
his ol)jcct. Ilcdeslgned to liumbie Francis, 
who rejected with liuligiiation the Igiio- 
miulous terms of deliverance which were 
offered to him,and spent one long sad year 
in .Madrid under the strictest custody. 
Finally his desire for liberty overcame him, 
and he signed, on tlic nth of January 1526, 
the treaty called the peace of Madrid; in 
which he ceded Burgundy, and renounced 
his claims to Milan and all other Italian 
countries. He also relinquished his feudal 
sovereignty over Flandersand Artois; pro- 
misod to restore to the duke of Bourlioii 
and his adherents all their possessions, to 
Hhandoii the cause of the king of Navarre, 
and, by surrendering Ms two elder sons as 
hostages, and taking his oath that if all 
this was not fultllled, he would return Into 
captivity, guaranteed the Inviolability of 
the whole treaty. But we must not forgot 
to state, that a few liours before he signed 
this instrument, king Francis had protected 
before some of his faitiiful friends, secretly 
althougli hy writing, against this treaty, 
which he said he was compelled hy unjust 
force to conclude, and by which he thought 


he was nowise bound. And let ns not for¬ 
get, also, that Pope Clement II. soon after- 
wai^s formally released him from Hie obli¬ 
gation of this oath t 

After Francis had returned to his king¬ 
dom, the imperial nmiiiissailurs in vain ili> 
manded the fuIUlment of this treaty. The 
deputies of the states of Burgundy, having 
been called Into their presence at the same 
' time, declared that the king had passed the 
limits of his power by ceding their country, 
and that. If he abandoned them, they \»'ould 
avert from themselves foreign domlnl.m 
with their own power. At the same time 
the news was si>rcad of the alliance con¬ 
cluded between the kingof Fnince and the 
pope, in which the Venetians, tlic duke of 
ililan, and the king of England also par- 
ticlpaleil. It was designed by force of arms 
to make Charles subscribe to more moderate 
terms ; and the alliance was called tlic holy 
league. But Francis, having i>ecome dis- 
iieartencd by his previous misfortiiiie, no 
gotiated Insteail of fighting, whilst hit 
Italian allies succumbed to the superior 
forces of tlie emperor. 

In the meantime Charles had .strength¬ 
ened his armies by new levies; and they 
were now under Buurlion’s command. But 
his troo|)S were a mixture of Spaniards, 
Italians, and ticrmaiis, wlio, devoid of na¬ 
tional feeling, and without love for tlic 
cause, scrveii «»nly for pay and booty, fio 
badly managed were the tinanres of tlio 
emperor, that he, before whose power 
Europe trcmliied, could not, at that time, 
furnish money sufficient to jiay 25,no0 men. 
In tliat dilemma the gcnenil led the army 
Hcainst Home, and promised to otiricli tht-iu 
with the spoils of the eternal city. Nor 
did he make an idle boast; for ihmieu 
Bourixu) liiiiiself was shot while planting a 
scaling ladder against i hewn Us, t lie soldiers, 
infuriated rather than discouraged by tlic 
deatli of theirbclovcd commander, mounted 
to the assault, look the city, ami pillagc<l 
It witli all tho atrocities of rapacity and 
brutality. 

Never did Romo in any age suffer so 
many calamities, not even from tlie l>ar- 
barians, by whom slic was often suiuhu’d, 

. tlie Huns, Vandals, or (loths, as now from 
j tlie subjects of a Christian and catholic 
monarcii. During this storm tlio pope hatl 
taken refuge in tlie castle of .“-t. Angelo, 
and, not making his escape in lime, was 
taken prisoner. lie was eonilncHl till he 
should pay an enormous raus-im imposed 
hy the victorious army, and surrender to 
tlie em[>eror all the places of strength be- 
lungiiigto the papal dominions. 

Weil knowing the horror which his 
Spanish sulijccts would feel at tho Indig¬ 
nity thus offered to the sovereign pouiitr, 
Charles not only repressed all outward 
ilemonstration of joy at this new triumph, 
but literally put himself ami his court into 
niounilng,and. with unexampled hypocrisy, 
had prayers offered up in all Hie churclu-s 
of Spain for Hio recovery of Hie pope’s 
liberty, when an lnn>eri:il order would have 
instantly procured his freedom 1 

A.P. 1529.—Charles had, however, more to 
ftpprelieiid from the resentment of other 
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p<*wcrs than from his own subjects; and 
It was not long before his old competitor, 
Francis, with the aid of English money, 
was nhlo to send a formidable army Into 
Italy, under the command of marshal T>au- 
trcc. Clement then regained his freedom ; 
hut the death of the French marshal, and 
the revolt of Andrew Doria, a Genoese ad¬ 
miral In the servlceof France, were serious 
disasters, which Inclined Francis to try the 
effect of negotiation in Meu of the force of 
arms. The progress of the reformation in 
Germany—to which Charles was ever most 
Btrcmiously opposed—at this time threat¬ 
ened the tranquillity of the empire : while 
tho victorious sultan Solyman, who had 
overrun Hungary, was ready to break In 
upon tho Austrian territories with an over¬ 
whelming force. In this state of things 
a pacific accommoclatl<m was too desirable 
to l»c refused by Charles, notwithstanding 
he had lately gained sncli advantages ; and 
It was agreed that Margaret of Austria 
(Charles’s aunt), and Louisa (the mother of 
Francis), should meet at Cambray, with a 
view of adjusting the terms of a treaty 
lictwecn tlic two iiu)nnrchs. Tlie result was, 
that Francis agreed to i»ay two millions of 
crowns, as tlic ransom of his two sons, to 
resign the sovereignty of Flanders and Ar¬ 
tois, and to forego all his claims on Italy; 
and Charles ceased to demand the restitu¬ 
tion of liurgundy. On this occasion, Henry 
Vlil. was so generousto his friend and ally 
Francis, that bo sent him an acquittal of 
near fioo.ooo crowns, In order to enable him 
U> fulfil his agreement with the emperor. 

Tho terrors of the Turkish arms were at 
tills time greatly Increased by the cruel¬ 
ties exorcised on Hie subji'cts of Clirlstiaii 
states who were so unfortunate as to fall 
Into the power of the Alecrlne pirate, Bar- 
baross.a. This man wasthesonnfapottcrat 
Ijeslios, and by deeds of violence liad raised 
himself to the throne of Algiers. Ho regu¬ 
lated with much prudence the Interior po¬ 
lice of his kingdom, carried on his piracies 
with great vigour, ami extended ills con¬ 
quests on tho continent of Afrlc.a: but 
perceiving that the natives submitted to 
Ills government with linitatieiirc, he put 
Ills doiniiijoiis under the I'rotecllon of the 
gram! seiunlor. Solyman. flattered by such 
an act of submission, and considering him 
tho only adversjiry worthy of lielngopposed 
to the renowned Horia, appointed him tti 
the roiiimand of the 'rurkisli lloet. Thus 
assisted, ho not only strj-ngiliciicd his for- 
niiT kingdom, but usurped that of Tunis; 
and now carried on b is dopredat ions against 
the Clirbstlan states with more dcitruciive 
violence than over. 

Willing to support tho oxib'tl king of 
Tunis, Muly Ilapsan, init far more desirous 
of delivering his dondpions from so dan¬ 
gerous a neighbour as Harbarossn, the em- 
jMTor reatllly concluded a treaty witli tho 
former, and set sail for Tunis with a f<»r- 
III Idahle armament. Thiswas the most bril¬ 
liant exploit of his life, lie sailed from 
Caglisrl to tlie African coast, took the 
ftroiig seaport town Golotta by storm, 
with 300 pieces nf cannon and all Barba- 
rossa’s ileet; defeated thctyraiit in a pitched 


battle; and 10,000 Christian slaves having 
overiwwcred the guards and got ix)ssession 
of the citadel, he made his triumphant entry 
Into Tunis. Muly Hassan, on being rein¬ 
stated, agreed to acknowledge himself a 
vassal of the crown of Spain, to put tho 
emperor In possession of all the fortified 
seaports in the kingdom of Txtnls, and to 
pay aiinu.ally 12,000 crowns for the subsist¬ 
ence of the Spanish garrison In Golctta. 
These points being settled, and 20,000 
Christian slaves freed from bondage, either 
by arms or by treaty, Charles, covered with 
glorj-, returned to Europe, and was received 
as the deliverer of Christendom ; while Bar- 
barossa, who had retired to Bona, lost no 
time in gathcringaround him the necessary 
me.ans of becoming again the tyrant of the 
ocean. 

Whilst Charles was fighting In so glorious 
a manner against the hereditary enemy of 
the Christian name, tho king of Franco took 
advantage of his absence to revive his pre¬ 
tensions in Italy. Glorious as tho result 
had been, the temerity of tho Algerine 
expedition at first portended nothlug but 
misfortune; and Francis thought such an 
opportunity of turning tlie politlc,al scale 
might not again occur. How quickly did 
the prospect cliange! Barbarossa defeated 
and obliged to lly; the barbarian prince 
for whom Charles had interested liimsclf 
replaced upon the throne of Tunis, and 
that kingdom made tributary to Spain; 
while altars were erected there to tlio 
Christian religion, and the triumph of the 
conqueror adorned with the broken chains 
of slavery, 

A.i). l-vac.—Francis now invaded Italy,or- 
ruided Savoy and Piedmont, and threatened 
Slilan. Charles, again roused by exertion, 
arrived with a 8U|>erior force, and drove 
the Frcnrli from tlie greatest part of Savoy, 
invaded Provence, and besieged Marseilles. 
Hut the great talents of the marshal do 
Jlontmuroncy, wlio rommanded the French 
army,and still morcthodeterminedenergy 
of tho people, who now arose to defend 
their homes and property, com polled Charles 
to raise tho siege ami to make a most dc- 
jdoralde retreat across the Alps. 

After various otherfeats of arms.attcndcd 
witli changing success, a trucci was con- 
eliidcd, through tlic mediation of the pope, 
fi>r ten years (.Mine 18, laiiS), according 
to which each of the belligerents retained 
what he possessed. Savoy was therefore 
divided, but Milan remained in the hands 
of tlie emperor, aifbougli under equivocal 
promises In favour of France. 

Tliesc conditions were not fulfilled. For 
Cliarles, having invested his son Philip with 
Milan, had given liis adversary a new cause 
for animosity ; and tlic second expedition 
of the cinircror to Africa, whicli was this 
time very unfortunate, furnished Fnmcis 
with a favourable occasion for ancw.rup 
Hire. The audacious piracies of Barbarossa, 
whicli were renewed with all their horrors, 
appeared finally to require an avenging 
swonl; and Charles, full of the proudest 
hopes, undertook this crusade in October 
lo-il,at the head of a powerful army, wei’ 
equipped and stored. Hardly had they 
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Arrived nn the tv^ist of Alpioi-s, when a 
iJt.irtii arose, dcstmyc 1 Die Iteet. and left 
the discouraged troops exposed to Die fierce 
attacks of an exaspeniied enemy. The hat- 
taltons, relieved hy ahaiidonhig their hag- 
gage and munitions, niarclicd from the 
gaic.sof Algiers, amidst a thousand dangers 
and hnrdshli's, to Capi' Mciafu?,, wliore the 
vessels that had cscapc'd Die .storm awaited 
them, and the miscrahlc remnant of the 
army emharki'd. 

A.i). 1 .V12.—Francis thought that the mo¬ 
ment had at length arilveil for i>ro»trat- 
Ing his enemy. Ho look Die field against 
Cliarlcs with five armies, on five different 
hoiindaries : towards Spain, Liixetnhonrg, 
JJrahaiit, Flanders, and .Milan. Nor did ho 
hhish to fulmit the auxiliary fleet of the 
sultan into t he iiarlmur of Marseilles, or to 
let the French flag lloat heside that of the 
pirate IJarharossa, in the line of battle 
against Die imperial an<l papal fleets. 

Ihit all this was of little avail. Andrew 
Dorla remained m.oster at sea, and the live 
armies of France, notwitlistanding their 
success in the beginning (and notwith- 
stamling even the brilliant victory of Co- 
risoles, in which in.ooo of the emi>cror’s 
host troops fell), yielilcd at to the per¬ 
severance, jimdencc, and fortune of ('harles 
and his generals. On the other hand.t'harlcs 
liaving renewed hisold alliance with Henr)*, 
king of England, liad already penetrated 
Into Champagne, and menaced the heart 
of France, whilst Henry was advancing 
through Picardy, in order to unite with 
('haricsat Paris. At length,nininallytiroil 
of harassing each other, the rival nmnarchs 
conctnded a treaty of peace at (!rcspy {l.>f4), 
which, In the main, renewed Die conditions 
of the earlier one at Camhray, but contained 
also tlie project of a matrimonial connec¬ 
tion between the two houses. Francis died 
In 1.V17. 

In consequence of the emperor’s resolu¬ 
tion to liiimble the profestant princes, he 
concluded a di-shonounti-lc peace with the 
Porte, stiimlating that his brother Ferdi¬ 
nand should pay trihufe for that part of 
Hungary which he still pnsse.sscd, while 
Die Ftiltan cnjoyeil vindisturhed possession 
of Die rc.st. At tlic same time be onten'd 
^to a league with Pope Paul III. for Die 
extirpation of heresy, hnt In reality to ojv- 
prc.ss the liherty of Ucrmaiiy. Put lie failed 
in his object, and was obliged, in l.V>2, to 
conclude a i>eace with Die Protestants on ' 
their own terms. By thi.s peace the emperor 
lost Mctr. Toul, and Verdun, which had 
formed the harrier of the empire in that 
quarter; lie, therefore, soon after put him¬ 
self at the head of an army, in order to 
recover these tlirce bishoprics. In this he 
was nnsuccessfiil. The defence of Mot?, was 
Committed to Francis, of Lorraine, duke of 
Guise, who possessed in an eminent degree 
all the qualities that render men groat In 
military command; and although the em¬ 
peror marched into Lorraine at the head of i 
60.n(X) men, and laid siege to Metz, attempt¬ 
ing all that was thought possible for art or 
valour to effect, he wa.s obliged to abandon 
Die enterprise, with the loss of one half 
of his troops. I 


nrcathliig vengeance against France, and 
Im pal lent to efface Die stain his rei'UUtlon 
liad received, Charles retired to tho i-ow 
Countries, and took Terouenne. In Italy, 
and in Hungary, however Die imperial arms 
W4Te less successful; still, hy efforts of 
wisdom, celerity, and prudence, he again 
r-natched the laurel from Ills enemy’s brow. 
At length, after having reigned over Spain 
f<»r thirty-nine years, this mighty monarch, 
whose life had been one continued scene of 
ardent pur.^uits—cither disgusted with tho 
poiiij) of power and the projects of amldtion, 
or sickened hyrcpeaii'd di.sappointmcnts— 
resigned the empire to his hrotlicr Ferdi¬ 
nand and his hereditary dominions (Spain, 
Italv, Flanders, ai.d Die American posses¬ 
sions) to his son IMiillp. He then sought 
happiness in quiet obscurity, and retired to 
the monastery of Yuste, in tlie province of 
Estreiiiaduni, where, afror two years’ tran¬ 
quillity, he closed one of the most tunnib 
tuous lives that is to be met with in history: 

A.t). 

Extraordinary penetration, astonishing 
skill, unwearied application to business, a 
profouiul knowledge of men, and of the art 
of placing them properly ; a mind calm in 
prn.sperity, and unshaken In adversity ; an 
activity w hich continually hurried him from 
one extremity of his empire to the otlier— 
were the talents Dial distinguished Charlc.s, 
and raised liim to the first rank among 
Dio.se who governed Die world. Ambitions, 
artful, prudent; lliDc scrupulous In point 
of religion, and always affecting to appear 
the reverse; prodigal of his promises In 
danger, and preferring the advantages of 
breaking to the liononr of keeping them ; 
affable and o|>en with subjects who, in a 
manner, adored him ; a dissembler with his 
' enemies, wliom he flattered otily to destroy; 
this prince pus.'^cssed all the virtues and 
vices necessary for the confjucst of Europe, 
and would iu all probability have subjected 
it, but for the courage of Francis and tho 
caj>acity of Solytnan. 

When Cliarles V. resigned his dominions 
to his son riiilip II., anxious that he sliould 
pursue the same pl.'ins of conduct and priii- 
cijdes of policy, he put into his Iiands all 
the political ohservalions which he liad 
written down during his long reign, and 
which formed a sy.stcm of the art of go 
vernmerit both in peace and war. Philip 
highly valued and carefully studied this 
his political testament, which, being the 
n suit of long experience, and dictated hy 
great abilities, might he thought nn inesti 
inable gift; hnt the event has proved that 
the maxims adoi>ted and princiides laid 
d<iwn were in their tendency destructive of 
the true iiitere>fs of Spain, whose power 
has been gradually weakened, and wealth 
exhausted, by the system of aggrandisement 
therein rccomincjided, and pursued during 
the two succeeding reigns. Tlie Sjianiards, 
even to this time, retain the meirmry of 
this fact, on which tliey have founded a 
proverbial expression, that ‘in ail great I 
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emergencies, tliclr ministers nre wont to 
cmtsult the spirit of Cimrlcs V,’ 

At the period to which we are now ar¬ 
rived, how powerful was the throne of 
Simin t Besides that flne and warlike coun¬ 
try, it governed also in Europe the two 
Sicilies, the Milanese, the seventeen pro¬ 
vinces of the Low Countries and Frauchc 
Compt6; in Africa, Tunis and Oran, with 
their territories, the Canaries and some of 
the Capo Verd islands; in Asia, the riiillp- 
plues, tlic Islands of Suiidi and a p-'trt of 
the Moluccas; In America, the empires of 
aicxlco and Peru, New Spain, Clilll, and al¬ 
most all Uio islauds situate between those 
two continents. 

Tl>e trooi'S of Spain were the first In 
Europe ; their armies, reckoned invincihlc, 
wore composed of vetenms tniliiud in actual 
service, inured to fatigue, and animated 
hy the remembrance of various triumphs. 
Tliey were commanded hy the dukes of 
Alva and Savoy, both pupils of Charles V., 
^Yllu hrul been brought up in his camp, and 
were already distinguished hy their victo¬ 
ries. Ucr immense ilcets, which in a man¬ 
ner covered the sc.as, h.'uJ been tauglit to 
contend with liarbarossa, and to triumpli 
under Ihjria; themines of I’otosi and Chill, 
lately opened, were in full vigour, and en¬ 
riched Ca«n% with an ;uinual tributo of 
twenty injlllons sterling. 

Philip *11. was master of all those pos¬ 
sessions. He had recently married the 
tiuecn of England ; and the leissimiatc fond¬ 
ness of Mary for a husband who ni.odc no 
return to her nffoction, gave him the com¬ 
mand of all the forces of her kingdom. 
This monarch ha«l neither the valour nor 
activity of his fatlier, nor tliat affability ' 
which made the ompcr*>r the Idol of liis 
miijects ; hut lie had all his ambition, and 
supiu»r(i-d It willi those talents and vires 
whirl] make tyrants so formid.ahlc. His 
penetration and cap:u*ity were extensive; 
hut In* w.is rallons to every generous feel¬ 
ing, full of duj>licity and snspicion, cruel, 
revengeful, and superstitions. 

A truce of lire yeans, settled hy the man¬ 
agement of Charlfs V., h:nl given some re¬ 
pose to Europe, and seemed to promise .a 
lasting peace. An aged pontifT revived 
Itie jiiihnosily of nations, .and kiinlled the 
llamc.s of a gi tuTal war. I':inl IV., impa- 
lieiit to ho r<'V«'iie«-d oil I’liilii>, sent his 
nephew to Henry II., in order to persuade 
liiin to t;ike up arms. Montmorency in 
vain urgeil him to reject Hie .solicitations 
of an amhlliou.s old man: (hiise, who ar¬ 
dently wished to display his talents, pre¬ 
vailed upon the iiMmareh to as.sist the i»ope, 
and hostilities were renewed. Henry, who 
silwiiys found a faithful ally in Solyniaii, 
Wii.s joined hy the sult;m and ilio pontilT 
against Philip. The latter, who, notwith- 
ptatidhig the inditferenco he showed for 
Ills consort, still preserved an absolute ein- 
plre over her, foun<l no great dirtlcnUy in 
obtaining the assistance of 1-inglisli forces. 
Thus Italy. llmiKar)’, and the frontiers of 
Kranre, were at the same lime in a name. 
Trriminilllty, however, soon revived in 
Italy, wliere ihe lul.-fortuiies of Henry, the 
ilefeal.s of Huise, and the abilities of tlio 


duke of Alva, obliged thepontiff toahandon 
the monarch whoso assistance ho had im. 
plored. 

In Flanders Pldllp appeared In person 
at the head of a numerous army; the one-’ 
rations being directed by Philibert of Sa¬ 
voy, a prince of great abilities, which he 
was particul.arly desirous of exerting on 
this occasion, from motives of resentment 
against the oppressors of his country. The 
flower of tho French troops advanced to 
meet the Spaniards, and a splendid train 
of nobles followed their warlike leader; the 
king was prepared to join them, and the 
city of St. (jueniln became the general ren¬ 
dezvous of those numerous forces. Phili¬ 
bert laid siege to it; and it was defended 
hy the gallant Coligny, nephew of the con¬ 
stable. The prodigious efforts of the In¬ 
habitants, aininatcd by that young hero, 
confounded Philip ; aud he already began 
to dread that he should be under the ne¬ 
cessity of raising the siege in a shameful 
manner, w'hcn the Imi'etuous Montmorency 
appeared under the walls, and offered Iwt- 
tle. The French fought valiantly, but their 
courage was useless; the capacity of tho 
Sl>aiilsh general triuinidied over the rash 
valour of his opponent; a bloody defeat 
tlirew Montmorency into cliaiiis, and de¬ 
stroyed the gro:itcr part of the nobles 
under his command. The capture of tho 
city immediately followed. 

France, unprotected on all sides, thought 
herself undone, and Paris trembled with 
apjtrchenslons of soon seeing the enemy 
at her gates. Charles, who was hifonnod 
in his retreat of the success of his sou, no 
longer doubted of the destruction of his 
ancient rivals, and the French monarch 
was prcp;iring to Uy for shelter to some re¬ 
mote province. 

The duke of Guise, who had been rec.al1cd 
from Italy, was the only person that did 
not desi'air of preserving the state. With 
incredible diligence I>e collected the scaU 
tcred remains of the vamuished army; 
and when, hy judicious marches and con¬ 
tinued skirmishes, be had given a check to 
tlio ardour of the enemy, and revived the 
courage of the French, he suddenly turned 
towards (.’alais, and, aher a vigorous and 
well-concerted attack, deprived theHnglish 
of a jilace that, for three centuries, had 
given them a ready entrance to the conti¬ 
nent. 

Philip fixed his residence; at Jladrld.and 
governed his vast dominions, without tho 
aid of any ostensible ministers. In perfect 
de.-p<nism. By liis Intrigues the popedom 
was conferred on cardinal Meilicis, who 
was attached to the house of Austria, and 
became tlie minister of his designs. The 
new pontiff loaded him witJi favours, aiid 
dechircd him the protector of the clmrch, 
whirl) title the monarch justified by extra¬ 
ordinary coinlescenslon. He siibniiticd to 
bulls and papal edicts that affected the 
majesty of the throne, and paid a bUna 
<lefcrejico to the clergy. He raised im¬ 
mense and magnificent monasteries, rigor¬ 
ously persecuted the enemies of 
and pre.-ided at those horrid rites whica 
bigotry and enthusiasm dignified with tne 
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nnme ot acts of/nith, FTe fravo onJcrs for zeal and porsecuMon, was placed at the 
estahli^lilinr that court in all the provinces head of the council. This ecclesiastic was 
under his authority, and published decrees the depository of tlic siuTetsof the cabinet, 
to Inflanic the zeal (»f the tyrants wljo pro and while he appeared to r'erfonn but a 
sided over It. Can It be wondered at that secondary part, was actually employed in 
the oppressive severity of this execrable the first. He treated tbe iiol>los wlili eon- 
court should cause disalTcctlon t tempt. Issued cxtravaKani edicts that were 

The Moors, who remained In Spain on prejudicial to Industry and commerce, rnul- 
the faith of treaties, were cnraccd to see liplied taxes, trampled on the laws, ami 
their prlvlloffes violated, their liberty con- punished the most humble remonstranres 
tlnually ntenaced, and the hlnnd (»f their and timid representations as crimes. The 
dearest friends tlowin(? beneath the hands Flemings, thus oppressed under the yoke 
of public execuiloiierfi. Despair siipi»lj<'d of a stranger, contented themselves with 
the place of sircnKtli; cliey considered ni>- lamenting their distress In private, hut 
thing but tjie excess of their misery, and the sitrlit of the trli>unal of the Inquisiti'm, 
endeavoured to break their chains, the erected In their principal cities, raised a 
M’elght of which was heroine Insuppnrt- general Indignation; the people forgot 
able. The execution of one of their cmiii- their weakness, and tiniiight not of their 
irymeii, whom they liad‘frowned, did. not duty; protestants, Impelled by rage and 
terrify them; tliey supplied his plare by fury, pulled down churches, subverted al- 
aiiothcr, and Implored the assistance of tars,and ohIJgod theelorgy tofly. Margaret 
strangers who professed the religion of trembled at those Increasing tumults, and 
their ancestors. A general rebellion rent oiuleavourcd to appease them by a iirudcnt 


llie southern parts of the kingdom, whieh 
now became once more the theatre of an¬ 
cient animosity. All Spain was alarmed : 
I'liilip alone secretly exulted at the revolt 
he had produced. The valour of his troops 
and the abilities of his generals trlumi>hetl 


compliance with the desires of the people; 
the cardinal overturned all her measures, 
and published a decree of council, equally 
ridiculous and cruel, against those sedi¬ 
tious proceedings, wliieh condemned all the 
citizens Indiscritninatcly—the heretics for 


over the desperate resolution of the Moors, having destroyed the temples, and the 
and tliese unfortunate people were obligetl catholics bcctiuse tliey did not prevent 
to submit to the mercy of the king; they them. 

Inst ihelr rights and possessions, and were The nobles, forrsoohig the consequences 
transplanted to the provinces that lay most of tlie ill-advlstal acts of the miai>-it‘r eii- 
remote from their former settlements. deavoured to persuade him from sneh lii- 
The people of Arragon, at the same time, considerate conduct: but being dismfs-^id 


the Inquisition tcrrlllcd the inhabitants, 
and prompted them to take up arms. Ihit 
the wune crafty measures also appeased 
:hiise disturlianccs. and the eiforts exerted 


that should rceslablJsli the vigour of the 
laws. 

At the head of those nobles was WiiHam 
prince of Orange, descxoided from the il- 
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bysomanyiiationsfortherocoverj-nftheir lustrious house ..f Nassau that thri'r ren 
liberty served only to rivet their chains the turies before had sw.iycd the imperial secrl' 

every nccessaryqualiileation for 


presslve and humiliating yoke; their privl- ship of uie g^r^.c, arid 

leges ^ere obuoximis to hJsiiride.nnO lUeir In a particular manner with the cnunfsi 

Kgmontand Horn. These two noblemen 
Wlion he quitted that country, with a were descended from rcry ancient familrr^ 

rcsoluUon never to return, lie seemed in- and were bntli excellent citizen"In i o* 
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In 801110 men tho most valuable powers 
of tho mlna are united with the basest 
passions. Thus It was with Alva, whom 
Philip had appointed to succeed Granville. 
As soon as he arrived in Flanders, by an 
afTected show of lenity and moderation 
*hat silenced all dinidence and apprehen¬ 
sions, he appeased the Plcinings, disarmed 
them, and decoyed the principal nobility to 
Brussels. The governor, thus master of their 
fate, throw off the mask that till then con¬ 
cealed his despotic and sanguinary senti¬ 
ments, condned the most distingrulshed per¬ 
sons In a dungeon, and appointed a special 
commission for thcirtrial. Judges,devoted 
to Ills nmmlates, condemned eighteen noble¬ 
men to UtMth, and a few days after pro¬ 
nounced tlio like sentence against Egmont 
and Horn. These executions, conducted 
with tho most awful solemnity, were a pre¬ 
lude to many others. Executioners were 
despatched from one city to another, and 
in tho space of one month thousands per¬ 
ished under their hands. Terror, which at 
first chilled the courage of the people, at 
length gave place to despair, by which it 
was relieved. Numerous armies appeared 
on evi’ry side, all nnimated by the desire 
of avenging the blood of their friends and 
fellow-citl/.ens shed on the scaffold, and all 
made desperate by the certainty of having 
no hope of i>ardnn. Alva, no less great as 
a cotnmamlcr than he was barbarous as a 
minister, hastened at the head of a small 
ho«ly of Spaniards to the different provinces, 
fought and triumphed at every step, dis¬ 
persed tho confederates, beat down tiie 
walls of tho cities, and deluged the streets 
with blood. 

One head, however, escaped the gover¬ 
nor's snares: William prince of Orange, 
iiaviiig more penetration than his unfor¬ 
tunate friends, did not give way to the flat¬ 
tering Invitatbms of the Spaniard, lie re¬ 
tired to Germany, where lie learned, with 
the re.st of Europe, the miseries of his 
Country : proscribed as he was, and his for¬ 
tune confiscated, without friends or sup- 
port, he ventured to declare liimsclf openly 
the avengerof his cmintrymen. A general 
hatred .'igalnst riilllp, whose enormities he 
lai<l open; horror and detestation against 
tUediikcof Alva, whose tyrannical excesses 
lie painted in strong colours; tho Interest 
of the pr<ite.stant religion, the alliances of 
tJie house of Nassau with so many sove¬ 
reigns, bis prayers, IHs patience and reso¬ 
lution, procured him a small army, and his 
tvvo brothers who joined him gave increase 
to his ho]'03. 

lie had scarcely raised the standard of 
lllnTty, wlien the people flocked round him 
rca<ly to obey his orders. Ills first .attempts 
were unsuccessful, and gave way to the .su¬ 
perior fortune of the duke of Alva ; he re- 
inrncd to Germany, colicctcdanotheranny, 
nia<le Ills appearance In Holland again, and 
was onco more obliged to fly. Haarlem* 
Klushlng. Leyden, and most of the mari¬ 
time towns renounced nil obedience to the 
duke of Alv.a; the loveof civil and religious 
llficrty animated every lircast, and the IIol- 
landers, till then obscure and Insignill- 
enut, seemed to bcconie.a nation of hemes. 


Courage and skill wore In vain opposed to 
them: the love of liberty supplied theplace 
of numbers, policy, experience, and riches 

At length the sovereignty of Philip was 
abjured, the Roman catholic religion abo¬ 
lished, the state erected Into a republic, 
and William declared their chief, under the 
title of stadtholder. But be did not long 
enjoy the title. An assassin employed by 
Philip gratified his revenge against Wll- 
Ham ; and tho sudden death of that great 
man seemed to threaten the extinction of 
tho republic he had created; but Maurice 
his worthy son, Inherited his dignity, hla 
talents, and bis zeal. 

The new stadlholder was not dlsnmvcd 
at the approach of the duke of Parma, 
though that hero possessed all the capacity 
of the duke of Alva, and, with more know 
ledge and experience, had many exccllcnl 
qualities. Though reduced to the last 
extremity by the amazing efforts of their 
enemies, they would listen to no accom¬ 
modation, and contented themselves with 
soliciting succours from queen Elizabeth. 
Their persevering efforts were rewarded; 
the republic revived, her fleets returned 
from distant countries richly laden, and 
furnished her with new resources for re¬ 
pelling her tyrants and securing her liberty 
on a solid foundation. 

While Philip was pursuing tho war 
against these obstin:ite revolters, an un¬ 
expected revolution procured him a new 
kingdom. John III., who during a long 
reign saw Portugal enjoy the mostsplendid 
prosperity, left only a grandson for his suc¬ 
cessor, who was still an infant, and pro- 
mi.scd to be the model of happy monarchs, 
A peaceful and wise regency augmented 
those expectations, which were confirmed 
by the great qualities that appeared in Se- 
ba.«tinn. 

This prince. In peace with all Europe, 
m.astcrof the mostextensive commerce til) 
then c.arricd on, idolized by his people, whd 
fancied the great kings his predecessors 
were revived in him, appeared to have no¬ 
thing that could prevent him from enjoy¬ 
ing an cnvi.able felicity. But a vain pas¬ 
sion for glory having suddenly captivated 
the mind of Sebastian, hurried him to the 
tomb, and with him the glory and pros¬ 
perity of the nation vanished for ever. 

One of those scenes of ambition so fro- 
quciit among barbarians, had lately been 
cxliihitcd at Morocco. The ruler of that 
country was botli weak and odious, and 
his uncle taking .advantage of his unpopu¬ 
larity, obtained the crown. The unfortu¬ 
nate monarch, having no hopes of assist¬ 
ance from subjects that had suffered by his 
oppression, apjilled to the Cliristian princes, 
and endeavoured to interest them In his 
cause by the most specious promises. Phi¬ 
lip was too prudent to engage in a war 
from which he could derive but little ad¬ 
vantage, and therefore rejected the solici¬ 
tations and offers of the African. Sebas¬ 
tian eagerly embraced them, and resolved 
to employ all his forces In restoring the 
tyrant. Dc:if to all advice, and blind to 
every other consequence, he could sec n(> 
thing In the prosecution of this design but 
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the hojiourof boliiR the i)roiertt»r of kings, 
the glory of having an cnipi-ror for iiis vas- 
gnl and of planting the slandarcl of Chris- 
tlaliity in the capital of one cf the most 
powerful enemies of the cross. He led the 
army In person to Africa, and having landed 
with such success as seemed to presage 
still greater advantages, he exiflted in the 
general consternation that appeared around 
him. Ihit his fond hopes were speedily 
dissipated ; forulien on the plains of Al- 
cassar the armies {)f Europe and Africa 
contested the prize of vahmr, the van¬ 
quished Cliristlans suffered a memor.alile 
defeat: half the rortngiiese nobility fell 
heneath the Moori.-h scimitar, and three 
kings were slain. 

The cardinal Henry Immediately ascend¬ 
ed the throne of I’ortugal.imt he survived 
Ills accession only two years; and riiilip, 
being in the s;inie degree of alllnity with 
Catherine, duchess of IJraganza, wlio then 
claimed the sceptre, supported hispretmi- 
sions by force of arms, and proved victori¬ 
ous In many a sanguinary cncounfer. Lis¬ 
bon was taken, plundered, and deluged 
with Mood. Kxecutiriners succeedi-d to 
the soldiery; the wliole kingdom was sub¬ 
jected to I’lillip, ami his good fortune at 
Hie same time gave iiim possession of nil 
file ai'i'endagcs of tlic crown—Die I’ortu- 
gue.se coloni«‘son the coasts of Africa, llri- 
z.il, and the richest Isl.ands of tlie Itidies. 
Y«‘t, rich and extensive as were his posses¬ 
sions, valiant as were his troops, nnd in¬ 
flexible as ho was in all tliat he undertook, 
the lirave Flemings, assi}.(ed by Eli/.al>eili 
of England, carried on the war in support 
of tlu-lr independence with iincoiifiuerablo 
fortitude. Impatient of this long-pro¬ 
tracted struggle, so disgraceful to him 
who could boast the best troops and most 
able generals in the world, IMiillp resolv<'<l, 
by one stupendous effort, to sutiduo the 
spirit of revolt, and chastise the powers 
wliicii had ahettetl It. He fltt«'d out, in tlu* 
year 15»8, the most formidahlo fleet tliat 
liad ever sailed, ami. that relitdoiis zeal 
might give greater force to the weaiioiis of 
war, the pope (Sixtus V.) bestowed on it 
his hcncdiction, and styled it ‘the Invin¬ 
cible Armada.’ Three years had been spent 
in jirepariiig this armamcfit, which was 
destined for the comjue.st of Etigland. It 
consisted of 130 sliips, most of which, frotn 
tlicir large size, were unwieldy; nor was 
file skill of iheSiianiardsin tnnritlmcafTairs 
equal to the mariagofnent of such a fleet. 
No sooner had the armada entered the nar¬ 
row seas, than it was beset with violent 
tempests ; whilst the whole naval force of 
England, then cotnposed of light quick- 
sailing ships, was drawn together to oi»- 
pose the attack. Lord Efilngham liad the 
chief command, and sir Francis Drake, who 
was vice-admiral, performed signal services. 
The superior seamanship of the English was 
very successfully displayed in this iinport- 
atit contest, In which great advantages were 
obtained from the use of flre-siiips, whicli | 
were first brought into use upon this nic- 
morahle occ-islon. Such were the conse¬ 
quences, both from ternjiestsand tlieatt:u*ks 
of their enemies, that in ilic course of a 


month from the time they left Contmin, no 
more than lifty-lliioe sliips had escaped de¬ 
struction, and about 20.000 persons pori.Mied 
in the expedition. [For a more detailed 
account, sec ‘ England.' i>. 3.'.0, .300, A-c.] 

Pliillp died in tlic year lD9ft, h.-iving 
reigned forty-three years. He has been 
compared, and In sonic respects witli jus- 
Itice, to Tiberius. Doth tliose tyrants at¬ 
tempted and accomiilished tlie abasement 
of the chararter of ilieir people ; botli were 
equally dreaded by their own families and 
! by their subjects; both were full of the 
i deepest dissimulation; both were severe 
ti>wards otliers.aiid liccntlmis in tlieirown 
liahits. Dut Philip possessed great i>er.-e- 
verance, ndmlraldo firmness under adverse 
circum.stances, and an ai>i>earance of de¬ 
votion calculated to make a strong 1m- 
I>ression on Hie peojilc, together with fliat 
stately reserve which the imiltitmlc mis- 
take.s for dignity. Notwithsfamliiig this 
severity of deportment. Ids manners were 
affable and eiaeious wlien lie chose to a.s- 
sniiie (hat character. He suffered iiotliing 
to stand in the way of liis undertakings; 
be regarded religion nnd crime as two in¬ 
struments, of whirli he equally av.aikal 
himself without hositaiion, acinirding as 
citiicr was suitable to his juirposes ; for ho 
seemed to think that the performance of 
certain exterior rites of devotion, nnd a 
strict adlicreiicc in rcligiotis ni>ini<ins to 
the dogmas of Dome, gave liim nnbonnded 
license in all other res|>ects. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by I’liilij* 111., his son by his fonrili 
wife y\nna of Austria; Don Carh>s, his 
eldest son, who was aceused of a consj>i- 
racyaeainst tlic life of his fallier, having 
ended his <iays in 1 :> 0 S. 

Philip III. was not less liigoted or super¬ 
stitious tlian his predecessors, but ho was 
less stained with crime and without the 
dangerous ainhition of his father. A j‘oaco 
with England was rniiclndc’d In ICfM, ami 
an armistice for twelve years with tlie Ne- 
tlierlands in IC 09 ; but Sjiain suffered an 
irreparable loss in pojnilatinn and wealth 
by the expulsion of the Moriscoes or des¬ 
cendants of the Moors. They were allowed 
thirty days to hani>h tlicniselves. and di-atli 
was the punishment npjxhnteil for such as 
remainetl heliind after (he specified time. 
Dy this impolitic act, and the subsequent 
expulsion of the .lews, Sjiain lost coo.ooo i)f 
her most indu.stricms inhabitants, besides 
tliose who were successively butchered, a 
loss which transferred flvo-slxtlis of her | 
commerce and manufactures to other ctmn- 1 
tries, and reduced tlic public rcvomie from 1 
tliirty to fourteen millions of ducats. After ' 
a reign of twenty-two years, he tlied, and 
was sticcecded by his son : a. D. 1021. 

Under the reign of rhilijt IV. I’ortiical 
shook off its bonds by a hapi>lly c>)iulucted 
revolution, which idacod tlie Inmsc of Dm- i 
gaiiza on the throne in IG-iO. The war in ' 
the Netherlands was renewed, but to no , 
other purpose tiiaii to bring about a peace, , 
In 1648, by which the king of Kjiaiii nr- ' 
knowlcdged tlie independence of the Seven 
United Provinces. During tlie thirty years' 
war France acted against Siiain, which was 
allied to Austria; nnd this struggle 
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not even terminated by the peace of West, 
phatla, but continued till the peace of the 
Pyrenees, In 1059, by which Roussillon and 
Perpignan were ceded to France, and a 
marriage was concerted between the In¬ 
fanta Marla Theresa, Philip’s daughter, and 
houls XIV. 

In 1005 Philip IV. died, loa\ing for his 
successor an Infant son (Charles II.) only 
four years of age, during whoso minority 
the queen dowager, Mary Anne of Austria, 
governed the kingdom, whilst she resigned 
herself to the govenimetit of her confessor, 
a jcsnlt, a!id by blrtlj a German, named 
Nitnrd, wlnun she caused to be appointed 
Inqulsltor-genoral. The king, when eighteen 
years of age, married a daughter of Philip 
duke of Orleans, who by her mother was 
grand-dangljter to Charles I. of England ; 
but this marriage proiluclng no Issue, on 
the <h'ath of the king, which happened In 
1700, the succession to the crown of Spain 
w;is contested between I’hlllp duke of An- 
j>ui, second son of the dauphin, and grand¬ 
son to fionls XIV, by Marla TluTi'-;a, whom 
the iloceased king liatl In his will named 
for Ids Immediate successor, and tlio arch¬ 
duke Charles of Austriii, brotlicr to the 
emperor Josepli. 

On this occasion, the jealottsy which pre¬ 
vailed of t lie increasing power of the French 
nionarcliy occasioned a grind alliance to 
1)0 fiirnied lictwccn the maritime powers 
and tlic lioiise of Austria, to prevent the 
<lukc of Anjou from ol)taiii[ng the crown of 
Spain, ami to place that diadem on the 
head of tlic arcluliiko Charles, This occa- 
sinned a long and destructive war; luit tlie 
unexpected death of the emiieror Joseph, 
III 17J1, when lie was In the Xlrd year of 
his ago, entirely cliatitted the political ns- 
pect of Fiiriti'c: and Cliarles, who had as¬ 
sumed the title of king of Spain, and en- 
tcnnl .Madrid In triumph, In consequence 
of tlie wotiderfnl successes of the earl of 
I’etorhormiKh, succia’ding his lirothcr In 
tlio empire, tliat Ide.a of maititninirig the 
halance of power in Kuropc, wliich had 
lirorunal the archduke such ixiwerfid sup¬ 
port against the pretensions of Philip, now 
pointed out tlie had policy of sufTering the 
empire and ilie kliiedoni of Rpain to he 
atrain liclil liy tlie same sovereign. Tliis, 
togetiier with the reverse of fortune wliich 
1 iiad liappeiicd to Cliarles !)>• the defeat 
! at Almanza, hroiiglit ahont the peace of 
' h’freclit, wliicii conflrniod tlie crown of 
Kpain to Pliititi, Imt strlppeil it of all those 
valuable Europe.iii api'eiidages wliich had 
for many years been aniu'xcd to that mo¬ 
narchy : Relgium, Naides, Sicily, and .’Mi¬ 
lan heliig resigned to Austria ; Sardinia to 
Savoy; and Minorca and Gibraltar to Eng¬ 
land. 

To prevent, as mucli as pnssltde, the dan¬ 
ger Hppn-hended from two kingdoms being 
I»oss*-spc<l by one prince of tlie house of 
lioiirbon, Philip V. solemnly rcnmirired bis 
right to the crown of Fruice, In case tlie 
KUcceHsloij shoiihl liai«pcM to devolve on 
lifm : and his brothers, the dukes of Bcrrt 
tiid Orleans, on tlioir i>art9 renounced all 
flaltn t«i tlie crown of S[>aln. 

Many Important conquests were made 


by the navy of Great Britain in the Medt 
terninean, during the war for the suc^ 
Sion ; and the strength and resources of 
Spain were In every’ respect greatly ex- 
hausted by It. The provinces of Valencia. 
Catalonia, and Arragon, which had adhered 
to the Interests of (Charles, severely felt tha 

resentmentof Philip, when he bewme 
tabllshed on the throne; all the remains of 
liberty which those people had been allowed 
to retain since the days of theGothlcklngs 
were abolished,and the sovereign assumed 
au ai)solnte power over the lives and for- 
tunes of his subjects. 

Cardinal Alberonl. an Italian, who became 
minister to Philip IV. soon after he married 
his second wife, the princess Elizabeth 
daughter of the duke of Panna (1714), was 
formed for enterprise and intrigue; he la¬ 
boured Indefatigahly to restore the king¬ 
dom to something of Its former conse¬ 
quence ; and by his attention and superior 
talents the Spanish navy w.as greatly .aug¬ 
mented, Ills designs were so bold and ex- 
tensive, that fora short time they seemed 
likely to eircct mighty changes in tlie politi¬ 
cal system of Europe; and In 1717 Spain re- 
fused to ratify the peace of Utrecht. All 
these Idcal.projects were, however, at once 
disconcerted by the British court, In send¬ 
ing a tlect Into the Mediterranean, which, 
without any previous declaration of war, 
attacked the naval force of Spain, at Capo 
Passaro, in Sicily (Aug. 1718), and took or 
destroyed the greatest part of their ships. 
This decided step on tho part of England 
soon procured the dlsml.ssal of Albcroiii, 
and at tho same time gave birth to the 
quadruple alliance between Great Britain, 
Fnmeo, Holland, and Germany. 

In 1759 great misunderstandings arose 
between the courts of Madrid and London, 
In respect to the right which the subjects 
of the latter claimed to cut logwood on the 
Spanish main, and from the conductor the 
fjiuird/i-costas of tho former In the West 
Indies, in seizing upon and connscatiiig 
British merchant-ships there. These dis¬ 
putes gave rise to a war, the principal event 
of wliich was the taking of Porto Bello by 
the English. Plillip V. died in 1749, and 
was succeeded by Ferdinand VI., his son 
by Ills first queen, who reigned thirteen 
years, and dying without issue, w:is suc¬ 
ceeded by his half-brother Charles HI.,tlica 
king of the two Sicilies. 

Under the reign of Charles III. the 
Bourbon family compact of 1701 involved 
Spain, to Its injury, In the war between 
England and France. Tlie expeditions 
against Algiers likewise miscarried; as 
did the siege of Gibraltar, In the war of 
1777-8.5. Yet the Intcnml administration 
Improved, as w.as seen In the advancement 
of agriculture, commerce, and the useful 
arts, while the population w.as consider¬ 
ably on the Increase. The power of the In¬ 
quisition al.so was restricted, and the secret 
opposition nf the Jesuits annlliilnted at a 
blow, l)y tlie * pragmatic sanction’of 17C7| 
wliicii banished them from all the Spanish 
doininluus, and r4inQscated their property. 
The gros.sest superstition, liovvever, still 
abounded, and a strict observance of the 
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tnoFt frivolous ccrrmonlals of ilic cluirch 
was regarded as obligatory and Indispen- 

Clmrlos rv. ascended the throne In 1788. 
The progress of Improvciiient was still ol>- 
servalile while the able Florida Illanea con¬ 
ducted the alT.'tlrs of the nation. Ihit he 
was superseded, In 1792, by Gt)doy, whose 
administration was as void of plan as It 
was injurious to the state, and greatly ex¬ 
asperated the people; so tliat the fall of 
the most fortunate and protnlest favourite 
of modern times was iiiiinediatcly followed 
))V tlial of the royal family. 

'spall! at llrst entered with zeal Into the 
war against the French republic; but the 
favourite mined all, by hasieiifiig to con- 
elnde tlic disercdifablo peace of Ihislo, by 
which Spain resigned half of St. Domingo ; 
on whicli occ.aslon (iodoy received (ln‘ title 
of ‘ I’rincc of roace,' lie then concliided 
with tlie republic tlic Important olTen.sive 
iiid defensive alliance t)f St. Ildcfonso, 
In KOfi, and chTlarod war against Great 
Britain ; but being defeated at sea, Spain 
lost Trinidad, by the peace of Amiens, in 
1H02. The prince witlulrcw from the con¬ 
duct of affairs, but retained Ills liilhicncc, 
and rose to high dignities. In isoi nil. 
tary nporatlons were coinmoncod agains. 
Portugal, wlilcli was obliged to cede Oli- 
venea to Spain, at llie peace of Badajos ; 
whilst Fnince took [losses.sion of Parma, 
and made its duke king of Hiruria, in 180| ; 
ill conse<)Ucncc of wliieli .Spain ceded boui.s- 
iaiia to Napoleon,who, in 1803, sold it to the 
United States, 

Cii.arlos IV., In the war between Great 
Britain and Fnnce In 180.1, having pur¬ 
chased piTinlssiiui to remain neutral, by 
the payment of a inoiiihly tribute of 
l,ofK\0()0 piastre.® to Napoleon, the British 
seized Clio Si'aiiisli frigates wlilch were car¬ 
rying the |>rodiicts <if the American mines 
to (’adiz, in Isoi : ami Spain was compelled 
to declare war. The victory of the British 
at Trafalgar, Oct. 21, 180 .*>, destroyoil Its 
naval imwer; the bold Miranda excited the 
doire for liidepeiHhmce in Spanish Ame¬ 
rica. ill 18011; and Napoleon overthrew tlic 
tlironeof the Bourbons in Nitples. Goihiy 
MOW called on the Spanish ii.ation to arm 
against ‘ the common enemy and Napo¬ 
leon, therefore, .sent a Spanish army, under 
llomatia, to Denmark, and another, under 
O'Farrilt, to Tuscany. Oct«)ber27, 1807, he 
concluded a secret treaty at Fontainebleau, 
respecting the division of Portug.al; and 
28,000 Freticli soldiers. niaintaine<l bySp.ain, 
riiarclied over the Pyrenees, and were joined 
hy 11,000 Spaniards. The family quarrels of 
the royal family favoured the plans of the 
Frencli ruler In Spain. At the instigation 
of (focloy Charles IV. wrote to Napoleon, 
stating that his son Ferdinand, prince of 
Asturias, had intended to dethrone him, 
and to .'oprivc his timiher of life, so tliat 
he ought to be excluded from the succes¬ 
sion. The junta, howe.er, unanimously ac¬ 
quitted tlie prince and the other prison¬ 
ers; but Godoy induced Ferdinand to a.<k 
pardon of (he king ami queen ; on which the 
king raiise«l the letter to be piibli.^.hed in 
the Gazette of Madrid, and is>iu-d a decree 


granting pardon to the prince on account 
of hisrepenianco. The other prisoners wore 
banished. 

Tiius ended the process of the Fsenrial 
In tho meanwhile French trci<ii>» entered 
Spain. Charles IV. received them as allies; 
but, on a sudden, the court i»n‘i*ored to leave 
Aranjuez for Seville; and It was rumoured 
that the royal family Intended to go to 
Mexico. Niiihing would now satisfy the 
people but tlie dismissal of Godoy. This 
was done ; on the next day, March 19,1808, 
Charles IV. resigned the emwn In favour 
of his son; and on tlic 2nh Ferdinaml 
made his public entry into M.-idrid, which 
had been ticciipled by Munit, commander 
of the French troops, the day jirevious. 
Fcnlinand informed Napoleon of his as¬ 
sumption of the royal power; while Charles 
niatle it known to him that he had re¬ 
tracted his resignation. It roquireil not 
the keen eye of theemperur to diMa-rn that 
the affairs of tho royal family were nio.st 
wretchedly embroiled ; ami lie faili'd not to 
profit iiy It, but caused the whole f.itiiily to 
be conveyed to Bayonne, wliere he liimself 
arrived April 15. 

During the meeting at Bayonne, a eotn< 
motion,attended with bloo«l.<hed, took pl.'ico 
at Madrid between the French and Sjva- 
niards, the latter, excited by (he arrogacce 
of tlieir visitors, liaving aitacke<l tliem. 
Joseph Buonaparte, accomi'atiied hy all (ho 
ministers of Ferdiiiatid VII., cnterecl M;i- 
drid as the future mon.arch of Spain; but 
some parts of the country would not ac¬ 
knowledge him so easily. Supine a.s the 
Spaniards appeared (n the first instance, it 
couhl not he expected (hat a change of 
dynasties, or rather a transfer of one largi' 
country to the ilumiiiions of another, could 
be effected without some opposition; yet 
bail It not been for the energetic support 
of Great Britain, the struggle could not 
have lasted long. 

Thcpeople in Asturias first took up arms; 
Arngoti, SevilJi*, him! Ihnlajos followeil. I*a- 
lafox carried from Bayonne to Saragossa 
the order of the prince of Asturias th.at the 
people should arm : and (lie supreme junta 
rcc<'ivc(l permission to assemble tlie Cortes. 
Karly in .him* (he jutit.a at Seville had issma! 
a proclamation of war, ami the French 
squadron at Cailiz surreDclered to the Spa¬ 
niards. Six days later an insurrection broke 
out in Portugal, and the alliance of (Jreat 
Britain with tlie Spanish nation was pro¬ 
claimed. Tlie great struggle now c*)m- 
metiecd. Marshal Bessieres was successful 
in the battle at Medina del Bio Secco over 
general Cuesta; but the I'revlous defeat 
of Dupont at Bayleii decided the retreat 
of the French from M.idrid, and Casbimis 
entered the city. General BuniHiia hatl se¬ 
cretly embarked his troops at Funeii, ami 
lamU-d in Spain: ami Welle.sley w.as victo¬ 
rious over tlie French under Jiinot, at Vi- 
meira, on wliich the French gimcral c,api- 
dilated the day after at Ciiitra, and soon 
I after evncnateil Portugal. Napoleon ml- 
I vaiiced with a new .army as far ns the Kbro, 
j and on the inch of Seiitember -Soultdefeaie*! 
i the ci'ulre of the* great .S|iaiilsh riniiy. Vic- 
i tor and Lefeb\ic's victoiy on theUtiL.&l 
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Espinosa, opoued tho way to Asturia and 
the northern coast; nnd In consequence 
of the success of Lanues at Todela, great 
numbers of fugitives took refuge In Sara- 
gossJi. The mountain pass of Somo Sierra 
was taken by assault by tlie Frcncli ami 
Poles, under Napoleon and Bessldres; and 
the Frcnclj army appeared before Sladrld, 
which surrendered Dec. 4. The Prcnch gain¬ 
ed many victories and took many fortresses; 
hut the conquerors remained masters only 
of tho places which they occupied, as the 
guerillas everywhere surromided and ha¬ 
rassed them. 

Austria now declared war, nnd Napoleon 
was obliged, in January 1800, to leave the 
conduct of the war to his marshals. Two 
objects rliicily occupied the French generals 
ill tliiitaiul the following year—the recon¬ 
quest of Portugal, and the mareli over the 
Sierra Morena to Cadiz. The British had 
become masters of Portugal. Sir Artbur 
Wellesley advanced fnnii LLsbon, by tlie 
way of Alcant.am, up the Tagus, and Cucsta 
joined lilni near Trnxillo; whilst general 
sir Kobort Wilson advanced over Placciizia, 
and Venegas, the.Spani.sli general, from the 
Slerni Morena, towards Madrid. This bold 
plan of attack was fi ustrat<-d by the battle 
of Tnlavcra. Tlio British, Indeed, were vic¬ 
torious over Joseph, Victor, and J«)urualn ; 
but not being snnicicntly supported by the 
Spaniards, and being threatened by Soult 
and Ney ndvnnciiigoii their Hank, they were 
ol>llg<*d to ret ire toiliefr«>iiticrs«»f Portugal; 
after which Venegas also began to retreat, 
and was defeated byJosepli at Alnmnacbl, 
as was Wilson by Ney lii the passes of Baros. 
Madrid thus escaped a siege. 

The central junta at Seville now resolved 
to yield to the universal wish to assemble 
the cortes and t«> nominate a regency. New 
armies were created, aiHl Arezagaadvanced 
'vlfli ,V5,ooo men as far as Ocana, whore, 
however, lie was entirely tlcfcatcd !))• Jlor- 
tler. Madrltl, then-fore, was again saved; 
hilt In Catalonia, Arragon, and Biscay, the 
niostilesperate struggle was carrieil on with 
the bands of the patriots. In Old Caslilo 
several guerlll;i parties hovered on the 
Kreucli; and in Navarri? tlie troops of Jllna 
were an aiisolutetcrrortothcm. The largest 
couipriny of them, tinder tho <lreadod Mar- 
queslto, formerly a coh)nel in the .army, en- 
et)untercd several generals In the open field. 
In vain did the Kreiicli establish fortresses 
on their linos of roininnnie.-itlon, nnd en¬ 
deavour to protect their rear by niovablo 
roliimiKs. Yet tlieir plan ag.atiist Andalusia 
succeeded. With 2‘-\000 men, the r.ash Aro- 
zaga thought lie could maintain the line 
on the Sierra Morena, fifteen leagues long, 
intrenched and mined, and having in its 
Centro tho fortified pass of Peraperos, 
against CO.OOO trooi»s, commanded by the 
best generals of France. Dessolles and 
Gazan, In January 1810, look the pass of 
Despenna-I\*ras; Sebastl.ano 6t<»rmeil tJie 
defile of St. Kstevan, and took the bridges 
over the Guailalqulver; and on the 2ist 
of January, I810, Josejih Buon.apartc enter- 
ad flaylon. Jaeii was conqiiered ; Cordova 
submitted Seliastlano ueenplcd Graimda; 
and Joseph, on the 1st of February, entered 
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Seville, from which the junta had fled to 
Cuuiz* 

This place, the only one which remained 
In the hands of the Spaniards, and which 
was defended by lo.ooo meu under Albm 
querque, and 4,000 English soldiers uudS 
Graham, besides the combined British and 
Spanish fleets, was besieged In February 
but all the efforts and offers of the Frencli 
were in vain The war In Catalonia and 
An-Hgon continued. In Leon, the French 
conquered Astorga, and then directed their 
arms against Portugal. In this country to 
the north of the Tagus, Wellington com¬ 
manded a British army of 30.000 men, and 
Beresford a Portuguese army nearly coooo 
strong, besides 52,000 militia. The right 
wing of Wellington, at Badajos, was joined 
by 20,000 Spaniards under Roiiiaii.n, and 8 000 
under Ballasteros. The main body of the 
allied force was posted on tho heights of 
Lisbon, which had been rendered Imureg- 
iiabic. The plan of the British commander 
therefore, was defensive. Massena began’ 
Ills undertaking In Juno, by the siege of 
Culdad-Uodrigo, which surrendered on the 
loth of July, and Ney entered Portugal over 
the river Coa; but Almeida detained Mas- 
seiia till the 27tb of August, when it was 
obliged to capitulate. Wellington ordered 
tlio whole country tlirough which Massena 
could follow him to be laid waste; and tlie 
latter was coiise<juently compeUed to defer 
his march some time, lie w'as afterwards 
beaten at Busaco 5 and Wellingtou now en¬ 
tered tlie strong position of Torres-Vedras, 
which consisted of two lines on the heights 
of Lisbon, defended by 170 well-placed 
works and 414 camion. Massena found 
tills position unnssaitablc, and retreated, 
.after several engagements of little Import¬ 
ance, in November to Santareni. Here he 
renialiied till March 1811, when ho was 
compelled, by want of provisions, to eva¬ 
cuate Portugal entirely. But the Frencli 
were victorious at other points. Sucliet, 
In January 1811, took thelmportantfortress 
of Tortosa, in Catalonia; and, in tlie fol¬ 
lowing June, after a murderous assault of 
live days, tho fortress of Tarragona. Soult 
took the frontier fortresses towards Portu¬ 
gal—011ven(;a and Badajos; and Victor de¬ 
feated general Graliain at Chiclana. In 
(be autumn, Suchet marched against Va¬ 
lencia; and after having beaten the army 
under general Blake, Murviedro fell on the 
2(»th of October, and Valencia surrendered 
in J.inuary 1812. 

Lord Wellington now again entered 
.Spain. He took Culdad Rodrigo and Ba- 
d.-ijos: but he was ill supported by the 
rorfes and the regency. At this time 
Marmont was at the head of the French 
army in Portugal; l»nt the loss of the de¬ 
risive liatile of Salamanca, on the 22 nd of 
July 1812, obllecd him to give up the de¬ 
fence of Madriil. Wellington entered the 
city on the 22iid of August, and the French 
retired from before Cadiz about the same 
time; thus witlidr.awing tlicir forces from 
the south of Spain, and concentrating them 
in tho eastern and northern parts. After 
tlie occupation of Madrid, Wellington fol¬ 
lowed tlie enemy to Burgos ; but he gave 
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op the fliegc of the ensile of Burgos, after 
several unsuccessful assaults, as the Spa- 
nlarUa afforded him Insufllcicnt su|)p<»rt, 
and the French had received succours. 
A^cr several engapemenis, he transferred 
his head-quarters to Freyiiada, on the fron- 
tlerof Portugal, and the French again en¬ 
tered Madrid. 

At length, Napoleon's disasters In Russia 
decided the fate of the peninsula. Soult 
was recalled in (lie beginning of 181.3, with 
30,000 men, from Spain. Suchet left Va¬ 
lencia in July, hut delivered Tarragona, 
which was besieged by Bentinck, in -\u- 
gust,and withstood CliJiton on tl»e Lohre- 
gat. Hut Josei)h had been obliged to leave 
Madrid again, and Wellington had occu¬ 
pied Salamanc.a. The French army, com¬ 
manded by Joseph Buonaparte and Jour- 
dain, retreated to Vittoria, Here WellitJg- 
lon overtook the enemy, and gained tlie 
splendid victory of Vittoria; after which 
the Frencli army, pursued by Graltam and 
Hill, retreated in disordcrover the Pyrenees 
to Bayonne, and lost all its b.aggage. The 
victors immediately invested Pampeluna. 
Count Abisbal ocevipied the pass of Pan- 
corbo. (Jruham besieired St. Seb.astian, and 
Wellington entered France on the Otli of 
July. In the mennthne, Napoleon, then in 
Dresden, had .appointed marshal Soult his 
lieutenant and cummaiider-in-chlef of his 
armies in S])riin. Hu united the beaten 
cori'.«, and opposed a considerable force to 
the victor. On the 2-ith July the strug¬ 
gle began in the I’yrenccs, and was main¬ 
tained until August on every point. Wel¬ 
lington took St. Sebastian by a.ssault, after 
l»aving several times repulsed the enemy, 
wlio approaclied to deliver the garrison. It 
was not, however, until tlie 7th of Oember 
that he left tl>e Pyrenees, and passed tiie 
Bidassoa. After I’anipeluiia had falh-n, no 
French soldier was left on the Spanish ter- 
ritory.cxcept in Barcelona, and a few otlxT 
I)lnccs in Cataloniiu Wellitigloti now at¬ 
tacked tlie cnoniy on the fort tiled banks <»f 
the Nivellc, and Soult retreated Into tlic 
camp of Ibiyonne. But until Wellington' 
had passed the Nivc, and had repulsed sc- 
vcnil attacks, It was not possible for him 
to obtain a secure footing in tlie hostile' 
cottiitry. llis head-quarters were at St. 
Jean do Luz. Tltcnce he repulsed Sucliefs 
attacks on the Cave. On the 28th of Fe¬ 
bruary he fought a battle with Soult at 
Ortlies, by which the latter was driven from 
ills strong position, and obilged to retreat. 
In great disorder, to the Upper Garonne. 
Wellington followed tlic French, under 
Soult, to Toulouse, where a sanguinary en¬ 
gagement took place on the lOtli of April: 
and theoccupatlon of Fraticc by tlie allied 
forces put an end to the war. 

The Cortes had already held Its first ses¬ 
sion, and had resolved that Ferdinand VII. 
should swear to preserve the constituiiou, 
before he should he recognised as king.; 
Tlie treaty of Valen^ay, between Fercliiaml ' 
and Napoleon, was made void by declaring ( 
ail tlie actsof the king during his captivity I 
null. On the 14th of May 1814, he cii- 
UTCd Madrid r the people, dissatisfied with ! 
rlio now taxes which had been imposed by I 


the cortes, received him with acc.atna* 
lions, and the friend.s of the cortes am! 
king Joseph were persecuted with the 
greatest rigour. Freeiiias<»nry was abo¬ 
lished, .and the Inquisition revived: the 
conventual states were restored, and the 
Jesuits recalled, and rein.stated In all the 
rights and property of which tlicy had 
been deprived since 17G7. And, althougli 
the king had soleinnl.v promised a new 
constitution, liberty of the press, Arc., lie 
regarded none of his promises, and reigned 
with absolute power. 

The army, however, w.as highly disaf¬ 
fected to these proceedings, .and guerillas, 
4»r hands of soldiers, infested tlie interior. 
Kven the lower classes, thougli avciso to 
liberal principles, were discontented with 
the severity of tlic government, while the 
better classes were divided iiitotlie liostile 
factions of the serviles and Hie liln-rals. 
Those counsellors wlm ventured to reinon- 
etrato with the king, as Empccinado, Hal- 
lasteros, A’C.,worc banished or thrown Into 
lu-ison. From 1814 t.> 1819, there were 
twenty-five changes in the ministry, mostly 
sudden and attended with sevoritii-s. They 
were produced by the camarilla, orper.snns 
in tlie personal service of the king. Every 
attempt to save the state was frustrated 
by them, and the overthrow of this ancient 
monarchy was accelerated by the loss of 
the American colonics. The army was the 
Instrument of its fall; several conspiracies 
liad been organised by the ofilcors for the 
restoratloji of theconstitution of the corfe>; 
and Fortier, Mina, Lacy, and Vidal, wore 
successively the leaders of the consjiirators. 
Mina had been obliged to save himself by 
tligiit; the otliors bad been executed, and 
their friends had .suffered on the rack, or 
b<*eu thrown into prison. 

Tlic army was Indisiioscd to the Ameri¬ 
can service, for whicli it was destined, and 
the oUlccrs favouruhle to tlie i-onstiiiition 
of tlie cortes took advantage of this state 
of feeling to effect their 4iwn puriujses: 
wliolc regiments had defcrmkied not to 
embark, and tlie commander hiinsolf, 
O’Donnell, condo del Abisbal, was in the 
secret. But, timliiig his ambitious project 
of becoming dictator of the monarchy 
frustrated by the civil autliority, he cause<l 
a division of troops which had given the 
signal of insurrection to he disarmed (.Inly 
8, 1819), ami the ofilccrs, 123 in number, 
to be arrested. The embarkation of the 
troops was fixed for January; but on the 
1st of the month, four battalions uiuier 
Uiego proclaimed tlie constitution of isi 2 , 
surrounded tlie bead-quarters of geiienil 
Callcjo, who liad succeeded O’Domiell in 
the Command, took possession of tlie town 
of Isla dc Leon, and delivered the oOlcers 
arrested In July, among wliom was (^ui- 
roga. The iiisnrironts failed in their attack 
on Cadiz, but occupied La Caracca, where 
tlic naval arsenal, a ship of the line, and 
other vessels of war, with some transports, 
fell into their hands. Quin>ga declared, in 
the name of tlie anny of tlie nation—the 
title assumed by the insurgents—that it 
was their purpc.se to ol>tnin from the king 
the acceptance <if the constituiiou. 
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RIego, at the head of a troop lof 2 soo 
nteu, now occupied Al^reslras, entered Ma¬ 
laga, and after some lighting with O'Uon- 
noU, advanced through licija and Cordova 
to Antequera; while the national army, 
under gulroga. In addresses to the king 
and to the nation, declared their only o\>- 
jeet was to save thoir countrv hv the re- 
stoiatlon of the constitution, which had al¬ 
ready been accepted by the nation. Risings 
now took place in all quarters in favour of 
the constitution of tlie cones: the n'val 
ff)rces joined the insurgents; Frcyrc hhn- 
sclf was obliged to proclaim the cimstitu- 
tion In Seville; and Kerdliiand, ahamloned 
by Ills own troops, was compelled to yield 
to the general cry, and, by proclamation, 
(h'clarcd himself ready to summon the 
Cortes of ISI 2 , and accept the constitution 
of that year. On the same day a general 
amnesty was iToelaimed, On tlie 9th a 
provisional jimtu of eleven memhers was 
named, to conduct alFairs till the mooting 
<if the cortes; ami I-’orditiand swore to ol>- 
perve the constitution in i>resencoof this 
I'ody, and of the innnicii.al.authorities of 
Madrid. The Inquisition \v;fci ahollshod, as 
lnc«nislstent with the constitution, ami oIj- 
noxious ministers, ttc., were succoedc<l t>y 
others favourable to con^titutional prin¬ 
ciples. In place of the council of Castile 
ami that of the Indies, a sni>reinc judicial 
trihniial, with appropri.ate subordimatc 
courts, was estahllslied, national guard.s 
were organised in the pMVinccs, the mu¬ 
nicipal aniliorliles were made to conRinn 
to tlie constltniion, and the cortes tinally 
nssenihletl. Much was done to heal the 
wounds <if the country; hut an aprtstolicai 
jniila estaldlshcd Itself on tlie front i<Ts of 
Roringal, and h.amls of peasant-^, monks, 
and guerilla soldiers were fornied, for the 
purpose of restoring the privileges of the 
iTowii and the clergy. 

The second sessifm of the cortes began 
III March 1R21, who declareil the whole 
country In dang<T, and in .a state of siege. 
The command <if the armec) force was now 
given to Morillo, and quiet was In some 
measure restored. Rut the ultra liberals, 
or exaltados, as they were called, w«-re not 
a little cxcIUmI by the events In Naples and 
Riedmont, in IS’.’I, and the kingdom was 
in so tlisiurhed a state that an extraordi¬ 
nary cortes was sumimnied in .S< pteml»er. 
At tlic same time Mexict* declared Itself 
lmlep(‘i:deiit: Lima was occupied tiy the 
Chilians, nri<lerSan .Martin ; an<l (l•l■f^pani>h 
part of the i.'laiid «if St. Domiiieii was lost 
by Its union wlili H.ayti. Upon which tin- 
cortes iirge«l the king to aptmlnt an ahh-r 
ministry, ainl, after stnno coiiteiiti<in, his 
majesty yielded to their wishes. In .I.aii- 
uary IH22, the cortes dccl.-irod tlicmselv»-.s 
n-ady to acknowledge America a.s a king¬ 
dom Indepetidciit of Spain, tnit united with 
her uinler Kerdliiaml VII. their comim-ri 
sov<“rcign. The deputies sent to Amenta, 
however, could elfeet tiothititron these con- 
diti<ins; and the st-ssioii of the cortes w.as 
concluded on the Mtli of February. 

At the outset of the third session the 
Hinder, lie liberal party pri-v.-iileU, and tran¬ 
quillity was grailually resUired to the In¬ 


ternal affairs of the country, when It beean 
to be threatened from without. The str^c 
sanitary cordon of French troops aloiitr thl 
Pyrenees, and the intrigues of the exiled 
led the government to suspect that the 
disturbances excited among the peasants 
111 NavaiTC and Catalonia, and the bands 
of ' soldiers of the faith,' so called, were 

instigated by the French govcnimcnt. The 
cortes tliercfore armed the volunteer na¬ 
tional guards ; but the pecuniary resources 
wcrechielly In the hands of the supporters 
of despotism. The royal guards. In splio 
of the opposition of JIurllhi, their com- 
mandcr, entered Madrid July 7 , hut Ual- 
historos, at the head of the national guards 
defeated them, and they fled into the myaJ 
palace ; but the king, wlio favoured them 
o^riglnally, now showed himself irresolute 
Tliey were unable to resl.si the popular 
force, but would have l>eeii allowed t.i re¬ 
tire, If they had not again fired on the 
national guard.-, wlio tlivn fell upon them 
and killed or wcmndcd the greater part.* 
T he moderate party, who had been in favour 
of a chamber of peers and the extension 
of the roy.al power, now joined tlie com- 
muneros, or popular i>arty, and all the iiiUi- 
istcrs resigned. 

Tlic new ministers acted in conformity 
witli the views of tlio comuiuncros; .and 
the king, wlioso authority h.ad sunk on 
tirciy, cmiscntcd to all tlu-v proposed 
Many persons of rank, including bishops, 
were banished, (jonora) Ulio wu.s executed; 
but tlic guards were treated with gre.at 
leniency. The king again declared his ad- 
In-rence to the constitution ; but tlic npos- 
tuMcal trorips in Ri.<cay, Navarre, and Cata¬ 
lonia continued their revolting cruelties. 
Undi-r the marquis Mat.afiorida, a regency 
of the friends of absolute govenmiont w.as 
est.iblislicd at Sco d'IJrgel, near tlie French 
frontier, in Aneust l.<ki 2 . It ls.sued orders, 
in the name of the ‘imprisoned king,'for 
tlie restoration of everything to tlie state 
In wliicli It h.ad been before tlie 7tli of 
M;irch lS 2 n. Tiio tnnips of tlic apostolical 
party, after nincli bluodslicd, were beaten 
by .Mina and Milans, Renerals Espinosa, 
Torrijos, and El I’astordistlmjuislied tliem- 
selves against Que-sada, a Trapplst, and 
oiher.s. The regency 1 led t»> France in No- 
vcnii'cr IWJ, and it was tihvlous tliat its 
e.-ni.se was not that of the nation. No troops 
of till- line or n.ational guards, no iitq>or- 
tani cities nor individuals, went over to 
them. Some soldiers 'of the faith,' how¬ 
ever, still continued in Sp.ain, particularly 
those of Ri-ssleres, Ullni.-iim, /:c. At no 
l•(•^•iod was Spain In a more unsettled state 
than now, aii<l nothing less than adespernte 
struggle hetweeii despotism and revolution 
ciiiihi lie calculated on. Tlic French liad 
acceded to the principle of an armed Inter- 
VL-mion pruiiounccd by Austria, Russia,atnl 
IVussfa,in relation to Spain ; and the Frotirli 
amtiassador at Sladrid received orders to 
advise a cliangc in the constitution, as tlie 
comlitlon <111 which tlie continuance of 
peace iietween the two omntrics mustde- 
l-end ; and, in order to cnaSde Ferdinand 
VII. to make such changes freely, he must 
Hi st of all be restored to tlicfull ciijoynmnl 
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of soTorelffn r‘’w<?r. Tlie saino ilcmaiuJ, 
aisil even in iMildcr tcrm^^, was made hy tlie 
niinlsicrs of I*rui‘sla, Auptrla, ami Ilussia, 
while Great Britain aUvlpcii the cortes to 
yield, and offered iicr mediation. TheSpan- 
bli government repelled with Indlpnation 
the hilerfcrenrc of ilie foreign |><»wers,and 
the threatened <llsrontiiiiianco of diplomatic 
Intercourse Kiok place. The foreign ajnba^s- 
(uxlors were recallinl from Madrid. lOO.Oon 
Krench siddlers were asseniMed with the 
soldiers of tlu' faith at I’erplgnari and 
Bayonne, and the cortes suinmoned the 
national guards to serve with the troops of 
tlie line; but tin- atteiiii>ls to raise an army 
wereujisurcessfiil, hccjiii.setlu' hamlsof the 
nhsolutlsts gave full eiii|>loyuieiit to the 
troops of the line and the nutional guards 
In the various provlnees. 

The duke of Angoulenic, at the head of 
the French artiiy, IssuctI a proclamation to 
the Spaniards, declaring tJiat the ohjeci of 
the FreiH'h was only to aid them, and that 
France deslretl nothing hut the ilellveraiM o 
of Sjiain from the evils of revolution. His 
army then passed thcBid.assoa; a junta was 
e.stahllshed, who formed a prt)Vlsional go- 
verTimetit, declaring the king the sole d<v 
l>osllory of sovereign power, and that no 
change in tlio government should be re¬ 
cognised but such as the kitig should make 
of his own free choice ; and all the decrees 
of the c<»rte3 were dcclan d void. Great 
Britain remained neutral,or rathcraffectetl 
•H'litralUy ; for the governinetit allowed tlie 
exportation of arms and ammunition to 
SimIu ; and. In return, the portsof the New 
World were «ip<*iied to hershijis. Along, 
tedious, and cruel warfare was now kept up 
hy the Spanish troops under the rontnd of 
Ballasteros, Mina, l-’Ahishal, and MorilJo, 
nealnst tlie French and the sujiporters of 
the ‘ absolute king.’ On the 2-iih of May 
(liedukeof Aiigoulemcentored Madrid.'iiiild 
the aeclatnat ions of the po|>ulare. Ihr 
nouiiiiate«i a regi'iicy, consisting nf the duke 
of liifantado, the duke of .Montemar, tlie 
hishnp of Osina, the har*»n dTCrole.s, ami 
Don GoiiieK Calderon; hat they had no 
I'eeuiiiary resources, atiil no i>ower. If they 
liad the will, to jweveiit the furious erui)- 
tions of party hatred. 

The cortes had in vain tried to excite a 
general guerilla war. On account of the 
want of money, they deen-ed the seizure of 
all the property of persons of the opposite 
party, a forced loan of 2oo,ooo.0(X) of n-als. 
and the coining of the siipcrliuous church 
plate, by which measures the hatred of the 
peoj'le was still more Increased. Yet the 
ministers did not dare to propose to the 
cortes the mediation offered liy Knglarid, 
through sir W. A'Court, the British minis¬ 
ter. Tlie king refused to go to Cadiz ; and 
a regency of tliree members, with royal 
powers, was appointed, hecause the case of 
moral Incapacity on the part of the king, 
provided for by the constitution, had oc¬ 
curred. On the 12th of June, the cortos 
and the king, with the regency, departed 
for Cadiz; but tlio people were so furlnu.« 
against the coustitutionalisis, ttiat the an- 
ihoritles called In the aid of the French. 
Meanwhile *he regency In Madrid declared 


all the iiiembers of the cories who had pai 
tlcij-atcil in the session of the llth, whei. 
tlie king was declared monilly lncapal>!c, 
to he traitors; hiil more it could not do: 
It was so de^tltuto of resources that It was 
even sui>i*orled hy French money. The 
duke of Ang'>ulemctook possession of Cmliz 
oil the iUi of Octoher. An act of t)io cortes 
had alreaily reinvested tlie king wiili ahso 
lute power, and requested him to retire to 
tlie French camp, wlure he had been re¬ 
ceived ill form by the duke, with cries of 
•Viva «•! rey 1 \Tva la religion I .Miiera la 
naci.iiil' Ac. Ferdinand’s llrst measure 
wa.< to ileelarc nil the acts of the constitu¬ 
tional govenimetit, from March 7, lf*2o, to 
Octolior 1, 1«2;5, void on the ground that 
during that time the king was acting umier 
compulsion. The partisan warfare still con- 
limied to rage with gn-at IliTcmcss, par¬ 
ticularly In Catalonia; but Ibe ilefi-ctlon of 
some of tbe haiders so.m after took place; 
it appean-d fast drawing to a termination ; 
and on tbe 2’.Mid of Oetolier IS’J.'i, the duke 
of Augouleine took his leave of the army 
of the Pyrenees, which had so siiccef-sfiilly 
accomplished the military objects of Its 
mission. 

The political objects of the eTpedltion, to 
sccureasystem of mihliicssand moderarion, 
were frustrateil by the b:id faith of the 
Spanish government. In <lireet violation 
of the terms of the military eapitulations, 
a persecuting and vimlliuive pnli«-y was 
ailopted towards the former partisans of 
the constitution. Among the crowds of 
fugitives were .Mina, the count del .Vhtshal, 
Morillo, A'C. Uii'go was executed at Ma¬ 
drid, ami the king made his entry into the 
capital on a triumphal car lweiity-llv<’ feet 
high, drawn hy a hundred men,and amid^t 
the rejoicings of the peojde. It was not, 
however, to he expected that the excess<‘s 
of polltieal and religious bigotry won Id .sud¬ 
denly subside, or that the I'eople would 
quietly suhiuit to tlu* heavy t.ixation which 
the bad Slate of the lltianccs rendered ne¬ 
cessary. A treaty was therefore concluded 
with France, stipulating for Hie mainte¬ 
nance of a French force of 4.’»,000 men in 
the country, until the Spanish army cculd 
be organised ; and the debt due France 
for Hie expense.s of the French c.xpodition 
was tlie<l at 3-i,ooo,o(x) fr.anes. 

The year 1«25 was disturbed by several 
Insurrections of the Ca^li^ts, wlio were 
anxious to effect the abdication of Ferdb 
mind, and place his brother Don (’arlos on 
ifie throne. Numerous executions and fre¬ 
quent changes of ministry took place, all 
plainly indicative of the wcakne.ss cif the 
government; while the imlepcndence of 
the colonics was acknowleilgeil by foreign 
powers, and a general interruption of com¬ 
merce and Imlu-'try Ihrouglioiil S|«ai!i wa.s 
maiilfe.'l. In this slate the country ennti- 
nued for several snl)scqucnt years. In IS'.’’, 
Spanish subjects were perniitted In trade 
with Hie Spaiilsli Amcncan republics, but 
under foreign Hags ; .and in the following 
year Spain wa3 evacuated by Hie French 
iri'ops. 

The swonl, tbe sc.iffold. exile, and the 
dungeon had done so much to subdue ihj 
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DHtinnal spirit, and to reduce the numhers 
of the constitutionalists, that when, lu isnn 
the French revolution produced such effects 
In Belgium, and excited so much alarm in 
Germany and other neighbouring countries 
it scarcely awakened the popular feeling on 
this side the Pyrenees: the troubles of 
Spain were now mostly confined to the 
struggle for power between the more or less 
absolute of the absolutists, the former hav¬ 
ing been favoured by the views of Don 
Carlos, tlien heir pre.enmj>tive to the throne, 
and the latter by the king. But on the 
birth of a royal princess, in iwo, by Maria 
Cliristh-.a, bis fourth wife, a royal decree 
rendered tlie crown hereditary in the female 
line. In default of male heirs. a»id entirely 
changed the relation of the prince to the 
throne. 

During a severe attack of Illness, Ferdi¬ 
nand, at the Instigation of the friends of 
Don Carlos, In isnu, renewed the Salic law, 
which rendered the thnuic of Spain heredi¬ 
tary only In the nmlc line ; hut, with that 
vnclllatltig Conduct which is one of the 
surest marks of a weak mind, his rnajestv, 
on Ills recovery, formally protested againk 
the decree, which ho stated to liave been 
cxtorietl fnmi him ; and he then aaain de¬ 
clared his daughter to he his oiilv legi¬ 
timate sncees^nr to the throne of'Spain. 
Shortly after this, Don Carlos was banished 
from tlie kingdom ; and Ferdinand, who 
was in his ilftleth year, died suddenly of 
n|>oi*lexy, on the iJiilli of Soi>iemhcr 1803. 

The d<*ath of Fonlluand VII. became the 
signal for the breaking ont of fresh dlssen- 
sUms. In order still further to fortify the 
right of his daiiglilcT to the throne, lie had 
exercised the pn’rogative of naming her 
his successor in Ills will; atid liy the same 
iiistniinent In* ajipolntcd the queen regent 
till the Irifant.a Isala'lla attained the age 
of eighteen years. Don Carlos, however, 
claimed tlie throne in virtue of the Salic 
law, altliougli It had licen repealed, ami 
was never, in fact, practically in force. The 
rights of Isalii'lla 11. were supported by the 
IlhiTals; the prei<’ns[ons of Don Carlos »>y 
the ahsohit ists. Guided by the counsels of 
M. Zca, tlie chh'f mini.srcr, tho queen de¬ 
pended upon the support of the constitu¬ 
tionalists for securing the succession of 
her infant daughter. Tho strength of the 
Carllsts lay cliielly In Navarre, Catalonia, 
the Discayan proviiires, Old Ca.stile, and 
l-:strettiadura. 'I'lic chief strength of the 
coiustltutionalists was in M:nirld, and in 
tlie provinces of Ainlalusia, Murcia, Valen¬ 
cia, and other dlstrict.s bordering on tlio 
Me«lllerranean. Tin? «iueen-regeiit was not 
slow in adopting vigorous and popular 
measures to counteract tlic Carlists. With i 
the aid of tho ]>rovincial militia and tlic 
Volunteers, she di.sbandcd tlie royalist vo- 
liinteors of the capital, and in Toledo; she 
also remodelled the post-oillco laws, the 
censorship of the press, .and luiblic educa¬ 
tion ; while at iliesauic time care was taken 
not to disturb existing interests and pre- 
jinllces. .Mi'antiine several contests took 
idaro liigwecn the rival parties, accom¬ 
panied with the exercise of great cruelties 
on both sides; but tiio queen's jarty was 


generally succcs.«*fu!, and at tho cIor« 
an^eiid!''^ npreared nearly a! 

The reciprocal massacre of prisoners had 
several times occurred, and the deadliest 
hatred ajid revenge was manifestly eS 
raged by both parties; In short, so savaS?r 
was the Spanish contest carried on tlmt 
the duko of Wellington, from mo?kes of 
hum.anlty, serit lord Elliot and colonel Gur- 
wood on a mission to Spain, to endeavmir 
to put a stop to the crnelties practised^l>y 
the belligerents, and render tlie war lei 
hloody* and revengeful. TheChrlstlnos hS 
sitated at first to enter lnt<i any terms with 
the Carlists whom they deemed Xlf; 

length, it was mutually 
agreed upon to treat the prisoners taken 
on citluT side according to the ordlifirr 
rules of wy. a few nmJIths onVe^apseS 

Inn*'®!!®pmctlsed 
uith all their former reinorsele<5.siu'ss 

In the spring of iss-l a treaty was'con- 
chided In London, by the courts of Great 
Hnt.aui.Vrance, Spain, and Portugal, liav- 
Ing for its object the pacification of tlio 
I>cninsii]a. By tills quadruple treaty it was 
agreed—that Spain and Portugal should 
assist each other In the expulsion from 
ilicir resjiective territories of Don Carlos 
ami Dun Miguel ; tlut Britain should co- 
operate by einjilnying a naval force; anil 
that Franco should assist the contnirting 
parties in any way that they in common 
accord might determine upon. 

Tlio war tlius continued to rage with 
unabated fury; hut the queen’s parfv ol>- 
tabled an auxiliary force, wliicli was nised 
In England, and the command given to 
general Evans. Tlie Britisli government 
was pledged to assist with a naval force 
only; the troops therefore, which were 
deiiomhiated the ‘British legion,' were 
raised without the sanction, though cer¬ 
tainly witli the connivance, of iniriLstors. 
They were ill-equipped and ill-clad, nor 
could anything he managed much worse 
than their ronmiissariat. N’otwithstanding 
these disadvantages, and the motley cha¬ 
racter of the recruits, they fouglit bravely, 
and thereby contributed in no slight degree 
to the success of tho queen's c.ause. On 
the 5th of May 1S3C, some fortified works, 
which had cost the Carlists three or four 
months to erect, and tlirough tho centre of 
which ran the high road to Hornani, were 
gallantly carried by the auxiliarj' legion; 
while two armed steamers, coiniuandiNl by 
lord John Huy, lent very opportune aid to 
the victors. On this occasion the loss of 
the British in killed atid wounded amounted 
to 800 , among whom were upwards of se- 
v<‘iity ofilcers. About this time Mendizahel, 
the Spanish prime minister, from whose 
ai>iliiie8 rniicii had been anticipatcil, hut 
who hail not been zealously supportinl by 
the cortes, rcsigiuHl, and was succeeded 
by JI. Isturitz. Another violent change 
was, however, near at haml. 

At Malaga, Cadiz, Seville, and Cordova, 
the Cadiz constitution of 1812 had been pro- 
rlaiiiu'd, and provincial juntas established, 
wholly I mle|»eiulent of the queen’s authority 
On the 3rd of August a movemeut com 
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mriirrd liTMndrid: I'Ut It was put down, resent expressed, In the namcof her daiifrtv 
Uid the capUal declared in a state of siege: ter, her gratitude to geneml 
but on the 12th the insurrection became hisarrny, the iifitlonal find auxiliary Urltlsb 
nJwJnricms and a ropiincnt ot provincial force, and to all those, whether Spaniards 
inllitia forced tliclr way Into thcapartmeiUs or English, who took a part in the 
ofllicciueen-rcgent. andoljtaliiedfromher able engagcjnents of the 24th aud 25th of 
ft nroiniscof theacreptance of the constitu- December. , , 

tion This produced a revolution In the A month had scarcely cl.apsed, howc\cr, 
metropolis. Isturltz, the prime nilni.ster, before the affair.s of Don Carlos appeared 
nade Ills escape to Lisbon, and thence to to revive; general Lvans having sustain. 
Ki,gland. General guesada, the inlllt.ary cd a defeat before St. Sebastmn, and tl e 
covernorof Matlrlil, was seized by the popu- queen's armies under generals Sa.arsfield 
hire, ami inliutn.-uily put to death. Ulti- and Espartero h.aving found it necessary 
niatcly tlie constitution was proclaimed l)y to make simultaneous retreats. These re- 
(ho tiueen-rcgcnt. subject to the revision verses made such an impression, that at a 
of tlie rortes, arid a new ministry of decided secret sitting of the cortes on tlie 30th of 
liberals formed, of wiilch Mendizabel was March, the acting war-mlnlster described 
minister of llnancc. The new govenunent »S|)ain to l)C ‘without credit at home or 
eoinnienced with vigour. The sum of abroad —with a depreciated and ill-con- 
2 000 000f was soucfht to be raised by a forced coded revenue—with an army in the worst 
loan* a conscription ofso.oooinen was called state as to subordination or military disci. 
for, to send airainst the Carllsts : the pro- piine-whilst the chiefs were at variance 
perty of emigrant Carlists was conflscated ; with each other.’ 

and the example of France and Portugal It was originally .arranged that Espartero, 
was proposed to be followed, by the extinc- Starsfleld, and Evans should move simul. 
Mon of the remaining moiety of tithe, Icav- taiieously to the points of attack ; but owing 
ing the clergy stipendiaries of the state, or to mtsman.ageincnt or treachery, this plan 
dependent on voluntary contrihutions. On was not carried into operation. On the 
the null of .lune 1S37, the revised consti- loih of March, general Evans broke ground 
tution of the Spanish monarchy was pro- from St. Sebastian, and commencing his 
claimed Its articles appeared to be of a operations by an attack upon the heights 


popular and liberal character. 


of Ametzagaiia.at the eastern extremity of 


In dune l»»n.‘), colonel I)e Lacy Evans, one the chain of liills, carried that position, 
of the members for Westminster, was ap- On the 16th he prepared to make his decl- 
pofnted liy the vSpanish authorities to the sive attack upon the town of Hcrnani.and 
command of the Ilritlsh auxiliary legion, succeeded in gaining possession of the 
which was to coojHTate with the queen's wooded heights which rise above It on the 
troops against Don Carlos. north. All was prcjiared for a forward 

On the 1st of October, 18.36, a vigorous movement, when he discovered, most un¬ 
assault was made on the lines of the Ilriti«h expectedly, tliat the Carlists had been so 
legion at Sebastian by the Carlists, who powerfully reJnforced as to render an ad* 


made an unsuccessful attempt to carry them, vance desperately hazardous; ami almosi 
Doth parties foujfht bravely. The Carlists, at the same moment the wliolc of his left 
chargingdown-liill, frctiuontly sallietl front wing was thrown into confusion, by the 
their works in force, but e.acli time wore appearance in Its rear of three battalions 
driven Itack at the point of the l>ayonct. of Carlists, who, under tlie cover of the 
The Westminster grenadiers distinguished niglii, had been brought, by a circuitous 
(liemsclvcs; and a smnll corps of lancers, mareli, to the right bank of the Urumea, 
under colonel Wakelleld, made several bril- .and having I'assed th.at river at Axterra- 
liant charges; but a much more cfTcctive gaga, again moved in the direction of the 
arm was the well-appointed .artillery under north-west. The regiment on the extreme 
(he direction of colonel Cohjuhoun. The left of the Anglo-Christinos’ line, thus 
conllict lasted twelve hour.s. General Evans finding itself attacked in front, and on the 
lost 376 men and 37 ofilrcrs killed and left flank and in the rear, ni.adc a rapid 
WDumled, and was slightly wounded him- iatcral movement to the right, which was 
self. The loss of the Carlists in killed and soon accelerated to a i<anic flight. A regi- 


womnled was cstimateii at 1,000 men. 


ment of Castile, which stood next in the 


In December 1 A: 6 , the siege of Bilboa line, was at once Infected by its terror, and 
was raised, by the operations of the com- the alarm ran through the lino, until ii 
billed Britisli and Christliios forces. Ge- approsclied the battalion of royal British 
iieral Espartero, assisted by a small band marines, on the extreme right. Tliis noble 
of British engineers, artillerymen, and sail- corps niainiftined gloriously the character 
nrs, entered the city of Bilboa on Cliristinas- of the roi/ol trooi»s of Great Britain ; it re¬ 
day, at the head of his army, after a series pulsed every ait.ark upon ifs position, .and 
of contests with the enemy. The works did not make a retrograde ster', until it 
raised by thcCarlists wcre(*f great strength, had covered the retreat of the whole allied 


and nothing t>ut the enthusiasm of the 
troops eonld Iiavc en.abled them to over¬ 
come the difficulties with winch they had 
to rnntoiid. A vote of thanks to tlie libe¬ 
rators of Bilboa, and to the Si'anisli ami 
British forces, was moved in the cortes; 
and the official gazette of .Ian. 4, 1S.37, ee.n- 
laincd a royal decree, in which llic queen- 


ariny, and seen the artillery, wounded, .and 
bnegage of tlie allies placed in security 
The .\ngIo-Cliristlnos arc said to have lost 
between l,.5ooand 2 , 0 <X) in killed, wounded, 
and priseners—.and immeasurably more io 
niiwal influence. 

The next ;u'rounfs from Spain showed 1 
that the cauiL-of (he queen was snmewhai 
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ltni*nivlng. After nti ol»stiiiate Uofeuce l>r 
ilic Otriist trooi*?, gcncnil tlvans succeeded 
ill carrying Irun. where a dreadful scene of 
(dllagc and niassarre ensued. Pontarabln 
soon afterwards capitulated. On the I3th 
of May. bspartcro entered Hcrnanl, after 
having beaten the Carllsts, and Uken 600 
■if them prisotiers. In several other on- 
Kagoincnts he was also successful. Tct such 
was the uncertainty of this contest, that 
in the following month the forces of Don 
Carlos were almost everywhere successful 
On one occJislon—the battle of DarLustro— 
tfic Carllsts K^hioil n great victory, uiv 
wards of 2,.')00 Cliristiiios being put hors de 
comhaL This was the most sanguinary en¬ 
gagement that had been fought since the 
coniniencemcnt of the civil war. 

Whilst Don Carlo.s w.as advancing to¬ 
wards Upper Catalonia, and preparing to 
place himself in the centre of the moun¬ 
tains of tliat province, the revolutionary 
hydra had raised Its head with more hardl- 
hood than ever. And, to add to the calami¬ 
ties of tlic Christinos, general Evans, with 
the greatest part of the olUcers belonging 
to tlie legion, had abandoned the cause as 
ho|>eless and returned to England : only 
l.ftix) reiiialiihig behind, who formed a iiri- 
gadc under the coinuiand of colonel O'Cou- 
iiell. 

The c-iuso of the queen now wore a most 
niipromising asjioct. Her troops had sus¬ 
tained several severe defeats ; and, In Sep- 
teini>er, the forces of Carlos wcreactuallv 
Invesling the capital. On the2-iihof Au¬ 
gust, general Duerens was defeated, with 
the loss of 1,500 men, while in endeavour¬ 
ing to repel one of the unuics of Don Car¬ 
los, 12,000 strong, wliieh was attempting to 
pass between Daroca and S;irag<iss;i. On 
I he I4lh of Sept, the remains of the British 
legion, under general OT)t)tmelI, after their 
twlvancc to Pampclutia, were attacked hy 
a superior body of CarUsts, wlu> carried 
Amhtain, where O'Donnell had fortllled 
himself, and drove the »nicen’s troops back 
tr) llernaiii. Tlic British auxiliarii'.s bore 
the whole l>runt of the attack, and twenty- 
live Kiiglisli olllcers were killed. 

On the 111 li of Sejit. the Spanish govern- 
riieiit. ri'ceived intelligeiieethatCabrora was 
l<reji;iiinjt ii< inarch against the capital, and 
that his movement was t<i be supportcil liy 
I bo bulk of Don Carlos’s army. Martial 
law was Immedialely proclaimed. The 
troops and nati«ptial guard muslercil; a, 
'sacred battalion’ was formed to guard the [ 
two •ineens : and cannon were stationed in 
the most e)C{>osed and dangemus quarters 
of the city. 

Again the fortune of w.ar iiirlincd to the 
Clirl.sLino.s side. Don t^•lrIo.s, wtio liad in¬ 
vested Madrid, was c«nn|'elled to make a 
precipitate retreat, with great lo.ss, and w.as 
cl<»seiy pursued t>y Esparlern. In Navarre 
and Valladolid, also, tlic queen’s troops 
gained .some considerable advantages; 
Carlos w’as driven to his old quarters In the 
north ; and Espartero, having taken pos- 
se.saloti of many strong jilaecs, appeared 
eonndont of .successful results from the 
next winter camp.ilgn. 

In November, the dissolution of the 


curves t»>ok p ace, and a new cabinet wm 
formed. In which Espartero was appointed 
minister of war, and at the same time con 
tinned as coramander-ln-chlcf of the army 

English legion bad beSJ 
wholly disbanded, after a correspondence 
betw-cen Its commander, O’Connell, and 
the Spanish general, O'Donnell, which hid 
reached the height of asperity. The men 
composing the legion had gi?cn up S 

oHSSur n^^^tdeplorabfestatS 

At the commencement of 1838 (Jan. 23 > 

Ti^i captured by ilie 

CarUsts. This was of the greatest ininuru 
anoo to them,as it constituted Hie point iS 
junction between the kingdoms of Valencia 

admirably furtlhcd 
1,-00 prisoners, 12 ideces of cannon, and 
provisions for three months, were the 
fruits of tills capture. On the other hand 
the Carhsts had been defeated in au at^ 
tempt to obtain possession of Saragossa 
and in some minor engagements elsewhere 
To whirh we may add, that on the 2CtU of 
April, Espartero attacked and entirely de¬ 
feated, near Burgos, the force of count 
Negri; making 2,000 prisoners, of whom 
215 were chiefs and oflU-ers. 

Thus for rn.'iny succeeding months did 
victory continue to alternate between the 
contending parties, tliough Inclining gene- 
nlly to the constitutional side. We shall 
therefore pass on till we come to an affair 
of considerable moment, namely, the sur¬ 
render of Morelia—the last stronghold of 
Cabrera—to the queen’s troops on the 'Jlat 
of May 1830; the garrison remaining pri¬ 
soners of war. Esi»artcro had no less than 
60,000 men, including 2,000 cavalry, and 72 
pieces of artillery, to reduce this fortress. 
Balimistxla, the worthy rival of Cabrera in 
fororliy and rapacity, fell Into the snare 
laid for him by the queen’s generals. Dc- 
llcving th.at ho was not pursued, he passed 
the Douro, and conceived the bold project 
of surprising the two queens on their way 
to Madrid and Saragossa, where he was at¬ 
tacked, on the 25th of June, hy the cousti- 
tuliomil general, Concha, and driven to the 
Pyrenees. He then retreated Into France, 
but made his appearance again on the 30tli, 
at the head of about 5,000 men. He had 
retired before the queen’s troops, fighting 
to tiic last; and, although, like uhiiust 
every other chieftain In this sanguinary 
and long-protractcd struggle, he was a 
monster of cruelty. Ins firm adherence to 
iiis nnister's cause until there was no lunger 
any liope of success, merits adminition. 
lie api>c.nrcd In nearly the last stage of 
exhaustion, from fatigue and from his 
wounds, of which be had received no less 
than fourteen. 

At this time it was .said that bet little 
more than the name of royalty existed In 
Spain ; a military despotism, headed by 
Espartero, dictating the whole affairs of 
the nation. The queen-regent Christina, 
living stripped of nearly every particle of 
|i«)wer, in.idc up hvr mind to quit Spain bo- 
fore Espartero and the new ministers ar¬ 
rived. She saw them, however, at Valencia, 
and c-xpressed her determination to abdl 
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rnte tlie regency, In consequence of tlic 
lUfflculileo wliicli environefl Iter. She was 
then told, that If she insisted on alnllcat- 
iiig, and «»* retiring to Naples, she must 
leave the roniig <iueen Isabella to the 
LMiardlnnshtp of the nation, and must also 
give up the public property vested In her 
ji-s queen anil recent. To this she con* 
pented. and the ministers arcordindy an¬ 
nounced the event to the nation. Shortly 
afterwards the young queen Isabella II. 
made her public entry into Mailrld, at¬ 
tended by Kspartero. Ac., amid ttD accla¬ 
mations of the inhabitants. 

In Mav 18-tl. tlie duke of Victory fEs- 
partero) ‘whs elected hy a majority of TO 
votes as sole recent of Spain during the 
minority of Isaliella; the queen-mother, 
Christina, liaving previously sought refuco 
in France. For a consiileial)le time after 
tills event, the new regent possessed the 
conddeiicc of the jicople, and effected many 
useful reforms in tlic state; hut owing to 
his having given great oiTcnre tothcelcrgy, 
ill coiiscquenee of his having sanrlloiud 
tlie nrju-opriation of part of the ecclesias¬ 
tical revenues to secular purposes, a power¬ 
ful party continued to harass and distract 
ills government; till, at length, tlie Insur- 
vccLioiiiiry nj<>vonu*ms in \%Trinns p?irts of 
the eoiiiitry ilenoted that anotlicr crisis 
was approaching. 

That crisis at lentrih arrived, and the poli¬ 
tical career of Kspartero was brought to a 
close. In.Tune 18in, Corunna, Seville, and 
many other towns declared In favour of 
his opponents ; atid Madrid surrendered to 
them on the 2Uh of .Inly. On receiving 
this infonuarlon, Kspartero Immediately 
raised ihe sleue of Seville, ami starred for 
Cadiz, with 400 cavalry. He was pursued 
to Ibirt St. Mary's by general Conoha, at 
the bead of .'iOO horse, who arrived on the 
siiand only live minutes after tlio regent 
hail embarked In a boat for the Englisii 
ship Malahar, of 72 guns. N’ognems, Go¬ 
mez, ami a few other olhrers escaped with 
iiitn. A manly and I'atriofic manifesto was 
nildressed hy Esiiartero to the nation prior 
to his departure for England; which thus 
eoneludcs:—* A military insurrection, with¬ 
out the slightest pceicxt, concluded the 
work commenced by a mere few ; and, aban¬ 
doned by those whom I so often had led to 
victory, ! am rompelh-d to seek rcfuc-c in a 
foreign land, fervently desiring tlie felicity 
of my beloved rouiitry. To its justice I rc- 
eimnnoiid tho.se who never abasnhmed tlie 
eansc of legitimacy, loyal to the last, even 
in the most criiical moments. In these 
the state will ever iltid its most decided 
assistants.’ 

His enemies also addressed a m.anifcsto 
to the people of Spain, with the alleged 
view of e.vplaining and justifying the revo¬ 
lution, and also of vindicating themselves 
and those who cooperated with them In 
procuring the defection of tlie army, and 
Die consequotit overthrow of Espartero, by 
means of foreign gold. 

On the .leth <>f July, the duke of Baylen 
assumed the functie ns of guardian of the 
queen and the princess her sister. The new 
ministry adoiited the decided course of dc- 


! daring queen laabella of age after the 
meeting of the eortc.s, which was appointed 
to take place on the i.'iih of October; to 
which proposal the quemi gave her con¬ 
sent. E.'^partero left Si»ain, on his voyage 
to England on board the rromeihciis steam- 
vessel ; and on his arrival at Woolwich lie 
was received with marked respect by lord 
nhitnfleld, commandant of the royal arsenal, 
sir F. Collyor. &c. On arriving In London, 
he took tip Ills residence at Mlvart's hotel, 
whidi was literally besieged by visitors of 
rank, amongst whom were the dnke of 
Wellington, lord Aberdeen, and sir Uobert 
Teel. The regent siihse-iueiiily paid a visit 
to her niaje,>.ty at Wlmlsor; and the cor- 
poritlon of London made him welcome hy 
indliiig him to a festive entertainment In 
true civic style. 

Christina, the queen-mother, wlio for a 
long time liad lieeii living in a stale of 
exile in France, was now permitted to re¬ 
turn to her native land; and, aeeompanti'd 
hy the young queen Isabella, the infaiiia, 
and the prinrlpal ministers, she, «iii the 
2.1111 of March, enteroU Madrid, with gi i-at 
pomp and state. On the 10th of October 
the cories were opened by Isabella, who 
on that day completed her fourteenth year ; 
and, three days afterwar_<^ls, ClirLstIna was 
publicly married to Soilor Munoz (pre¬ 
viously created duke of Itianzarcs). Her 
attachment to this person had long been a 
matter of public notoriety ; and It was uni¬ 
versally believed that she had either been 
privately in.arrled to him for several years 
past, or had lived with him in a state of 
concubinage. Many insurrectionary move- 
nientshad lately t.akcn place in Spain, hut 
it might he said that tlic civil war was now 
ended. Seiior (Jonzalvo Bravo had arisen 
upon the ruins of Esi'artero's power; hut 
none of the generals or ministers who 
attained a temporarj' eminence during the 
collision of arms and parties that had taken 
place, proved equal to the task of regene¬ 
rating their unf<irtunatc country. Wc liave 
n*> space to trace the rise and f.all of tlio 
v.arimis administrations that were suhso- 
quently formed. It must sulbce here to 
state tliat, soon .after the expulsion of Es¬ 
partero, the corporations that had long 
been olmoxious were changed; the na¬ 
tional guard was disarmed and put down, 
and a law obliging tlic queen to seek the 
consent of the cortes to the husband she 
might select was .aholislied. 

Before wcspc.ak of the most recent events 
in Spanish hist<«ry, it may be .as well to re- 
luiiul the reader that from time imme¬ 
morial the politicians of Spain have been 
divided into Froneli and Englisii f.aciions; 
the former called by the name of Mo- 
derados, the latter, Emgresistas. On the 
downfall of Espartero, the Modenados, with 
general Narvaez at their head, had suc¬ 
ceeded to |K)wer; and they soon found 
in the marri.agoof queen Isabella and her 
.'-isti-r the Infanta the means of perpetu¬ 
ating both the interests of France In Spain, 
and their own inHuence over Spanish 
.•ilTairs. Some of tiie diRlcultics wliich for 
.a lime arose with respect to tlic manner In 
whicli til is project could be carried out, will 
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he ffnindntp.645 In the‘Hlston-of Prvnrc.’ 
lint, Ilnally, queen Isabella was united to 
her cousin Don Francisco do Assis, duke of 
Cadisc,—eldest son of Don Francisco do 
Paula, king Ferdinand’s younger brother 
and of Dona Carlotta, queen Christina’s 
sister : whilst the infanta. Dona Fernanda, 
was married to the duke of SIontiKjnsIer, 
king Louis Philippe’s youngest sonthese 
ina^lages taking place at the same time In 
violation of a pledge, which tho govern¬ 
ment of France had given to the JSiiglish 
povenunent, to tho effect that the infanta 
should not be married until the queen her 
sister had issue. The English government 
nmnlfested much Indignation; and, after 
stating Us oiijections on various grounds 
to the marriages themselves, protested 
against any child of the duke of Mont- 
pensiiT ever becoming sovereign of Spain, 
on the ground that by the treaty of 
Utrecht, any descendant of the Orleans 
family was excluded from such a position. 
The Moderados were In the full enjoyment 
of their triumph, when Infelllgcnco arrived 
of ilie overtlirow of monarchy in France, 
and the Might of Louis Philippe to Eng¬ 
land. On receipt of this Important news, 
all jiartlcs seemed at first inclined to pre¬ 
vent violent results by j»rudent and mode¬ 
rate courses. The governniciit requesting 
extraordinary powers from the cortcs.de- 
cl;ired tliat t hat body should be kept sitting 
In order to judge of the manner In which 
tlicse powers ought to he exercised. The 
opposUlon leaders, on their part, believing 
that by the natural current «'f events they 
sliould come Into power, deprecated vlo- 
h neo and revolutiuij alinvc all things, as 
likely t«» carry matters beyond tlic point 
at vviiicii men of reputation could engage 
In them. All of a sudden, however, af¬ 
fairs I'Mt on an entirely new aspect. Ge¬ 
neral Narvaez apjiearcd one morning In 
full uniform before tlic legislative nssem- 
Idles, ami declared them to be prorogued, 
in R|)(tc of the promi.scs recently given, 
nml without assigning any cause for sucli 
a violation at so solemn an engagement. 
The ennseqnence w.as clear. On the UOtli 
of Marcii (tiie oorles had been prorogued 
on the 22iicli an insurrection broke out .at 
.M:i<lrh]. Tlic minister of the interior do- 
serllM’il it as ‘disturbances occ.asioned by 
gr«mps, fovv in number, and of ilic lowest 
class, and vagahomls.' Put no sooner bad 
iran iuilllty been restored, tliaii arrests of 
all sorts l«tok |■laee. Two of the nio.iit 
innneiit njiiicKitioti leailer.s In tho cortes, 
Senort-s f)lo/aea and Hsci)siir.i, were seized, 
imprisiined, and Mnally sent off to ('aiilz, 
then* to he emiiarked for ir.insportati<m to 
iic Philippines. 'liiey were never tried, 
liOr sentrnci'd, nor even arrusi'd of any 
particular crime; and nearly all the men of 
mark in flicsnmepartynnderwent the same 
fate. Meanwhile the English goveniTncnt, 
which hail a ticcj' Interest In tlie welfare 
of Sp.ain anil theprc.«iTvationof the Spanish 
crown, for wljich It hail made great sa- 
crillces, instructed the British minister at 
llio court of Madrid c.arnc.slly to reconi- 
metid to tlie guverninont of 8|iain .a line 
Of i-nnlnct mm-o in accordance with con¬ 


stitutional usages. But against this inter, 
ference vvith the internal affairs of S 
country, the Spanish ministry protested in 
a vigorous despatch; and soon aften^u 

ambassJdtl?' 

who had been held up for some time in 
the ministerial press as a revolutionary llf 
trtguer, wm dismissed from the SpSlsh 
capital, ^ the pretext that his life was In 
danger. The British government contented 
Itself by merely giving his passports to M 

^ ambassador In London! 
But all diplomatic intercourse was sus¬ 
pended between the two countries till isso* 
when it was renewed on the mediation of 

am ®®’»’an9, at the solicitation 

Of the Spanish government. Previously to 
these negotiations, general Narvaez had 
restored the constitutional government 
which he had suspended in 1848 , and 
granted a free pardon to all politlial of- 
fenders. But in spite of his adoption of a 
Tuildcr system, he did not long maintain 
hi.s auGiority. Early In 1851, he retired 
from ofnce,iii consequence of the Intrigues 
of the quccirs mother, and a military oiv 
posUlon in the senate; but It was generally 
understood that, should the unity of the 
conservative party be broken up, and the 
Progrcsislas be once more‘aux portes do 
pouvolr,’ Narvaez would again become 
rhonimc ncccssalre, as In l&ts, ‘le plus 
propre,* as it was said, ‘ 4 tenlr t6tc 4 la con¬ 
tagion revolution nalre.’ 

For some years previously to 1P50, an 
active system of propagandism had been 
organised in the United States, having for 
Its object the annexation of Cuba, the 
clilef Spanish colonial possession, to the 
American Union. It is true that the go¬ 
vernment of the United States gave no 
ofacial countenance to these proceedings; 
on the contrary, It took .active measures to 
suppress them. Yet In the teeth of the 
government, newspapers were established, 
and meetings were held, with the view of 
making popul.ar an enterprise, from which, 
it was said, some high American function¬ 
aries did not keep aloof. In consequence 
of these measures an expedition w.as or¬ 
ganised; and on the 19th of May 1859, a 
buccaneering party of 600 men, under a 
Spanish adventurer named Lopez, landed 
in Cuba. After a short but obstinate strug¬ 
gle, they took possession of the town cf 
Cardenas; but a day or two afterwards, 
they were compelled to an ignomiiiiousand 
precipitate flight in presence of theprompi 
measures adopted by the governor, and the 
spontaneous fidelity of tlie I’opulatlon. ^ve¬ 
nd of the pirates were captured, but their 
Ic.adcr escaped. 

But Instead of being discouraged by this 
striking failure, in little more than twelve 
umotlis afterwards, another expedition for 
the same piratical purpose was organised 
by the same adventurer. On the 3rd of 
August 18.51, a steamer called the Pam¬ 
pero left New Orleans for Cuba, stcaltlilly 
and w’ithout a clearance, having on board 
upwards of 400 armed men. Aftertouebing 
at Key %Ycst, slie iworceded to the co;i6t 
of Cub.a, and on the night of tlic 11th and 
12th of August, landed her pinitical crew 
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Havaiinah. 

Tlie main body of them proreedod to, 
and took possession of, an Inland village, 
bIx leagues distant, leaving others to follow 
In charge of tljo baegage, as soon as the 
nicans of transportation couhl be obtained. 
The latter havmg taken up their line of 
march, to connect themselves with the 
main body, and having proceeded about 
four leagues Into the conn try, were attacked 
on the morning of the 13th by a body of 
Spanish troops, and a bloody contiic' en* 
Bued, after wbicl> they retreated to the 
place of disembarkation, where about fifty 
of them obtained boats, and reembarked 
therein. They were, however, intercepted 
near the shore by a Spanish steamer cruis¬ 
ing, and, after being examined by a military 
court, were sentenced to be jiublicly exe¬ 
cuted, and the sentence was carried Into 
execution on the icth of August. Mean¬ 
while the main body of the hn aders, after 
some desperate struggles with the military, 
dispersed over the Island. Lopes, their 
lender, was captured on the 29th, and pub¬ 
licly garot ted atHavannahoiiSei<t.I. Jlany 
of Ills followers were killed or died of hunger 
and fatigue, and about ICO were made pri¬ 
soners, and sentenced to ten years' bard la¬ 
bour ill Spain. The news of the execution 
of so many American citizens caiisod great 
excitement at New Orleans. The Siianish 
consul there was assailed by a mob, bis 
projHTty destroyed, the Spanish Hag that 
adorned his ofilce torn In pieces, and he 
himself obliged to Hoc for his personal 
safety. But the government of the I'nited 
States at once took measures to alone for 
this Indignity, and thus])rovcd to the Span¬ 
ish government Its lack of sympathy with 
the lawless expedition. 

The history of Spain presents nothing > 
more worthy of record than tlie rise and ' 
fall of ephemeral ministries until the year 
18r>4, wiicii syniiitoms of serious discon¬ 
tent showed themselves against the cor- 
rutitionsof the government, and a strong 
animosity was manifested against the ! 
quccn-mothcr, and Arana the favourite of 
the queen. A military in.^urrection in 
Januar>- was successfully put down ; but 
the forced loans of the government con- 
timicd to exasperate the countrv, and In 
July a more formidable revolt broke out, 
In which general O'Donnell bore a promi¬ 
nent part. A battle took place at Vical- 
varo, in which the queen’s troops were 
defeated; .and O’Donnell retired to Aran- 
juez. In the following month he made 
overtures to the Progresista party ; and a 
proclamation was issued with their consent 
elating their object to be the reestablish- 
incut of the constitution of 1S37, the dis¬ 
missal of the caincrilla and tlie queen- 
mother, and the roembodiment of the na- 
tion.al guard. The agreement of the nation 
with these demands was so manifest that 
the existing ministry found themselves 
compelled to resign. An attempt to form 
a government under the duke de Ilivas 
only roused the Inhabitants of Madrid to 
more determined insurrection,and a momo- 
rtal wap presmted r.o tlieqncen, who found 


it prudent and necessary to yield to their 
demands. After some further fighting, 
caused by tlie bad faith of general Cordova, 
It was announced that a new ministry would 
he formed by Espartcro, and tlio tumult 
was at once apjieased. It appeared, how¬ 
ever, that Espartero insisted on the same 
terms w-liich had been demanded by O'Don¬ 
nell, and the new government was formed 
on their acceptance. It was detcnniiietl 
that the elections should take place accord¬ 
ing to the constitution of 1837, which was 
based on universal suffrage. Permission 
was granted for the impeachment and trial 
of queen Christina, but with the former 
ministers she sought .safety In flight. The 
next acts of tlie new ministry were to re- 
lilace the existing agents at foreign courts 
by otlicrsof tried worth and lionesty, to 
remove all ofilcers of the household, and to 
convoke tlie cortes with one chamber only. 
General O'Donnell was created a field-mar¬ 
shal. But it seemed that he could not rest 
roncented with anything like a coiistitu- 
t iuiial rule. In July 1836, he brought about 
the resignation of Espartero, and with the 
hearty concurrenccof the queen proclaimed 
Madrid and all the provinces In a state of 
si»‘ge. Tlie resl.«tance made in the caiiital 
was inif d<»wn by force; and the cortes, wiio 
by an almost unanimous vote declanHl that 
tliey bad no confidonce in the O'Donnell 
ministry, were Igiiominlously dismissed. 
Tlii.s coup-d'Hat, wliirb under another name 
obtained tlie cordial apiiroval of the French 
einiicror, was resisted at Rarago.^sa, but to 
no purpose. Tlie iiatiomil guard was dis¬ 
banded ami suppressed; and the country 
was compelled to sul)m it to a ministry which 
liad violated every principle of the consti¬ 
tution. In three months that ministry was 
disidaced liy another under general Karvaet 
The war which broke out between Spain 
and Mi'focco in 1850, again lirought 0‘Don- 
iii'll into activity. The former government 
had domatided a cession of territory near 
Ceuta on the African coast; but in discuss¬ 
ing the question of boundary it .-ippeared 
tli.it more w.as demandwl than tlie emperor 
of Morocco was prepared to grant, and war 
was accordingly declared against ilic latter 
in October 1859. The Britisli government 
immediately declared that tliey could never 
allow Spain to acquire in Africa any ground 
which might endanger their occupation of 
Gibraltar, and especially tliat they would 
not allowSpain toliold Tangiers beyond the 
close of the war. After a campaign in 
which the Moors, alrbougli figbtine bravely, 
were almost always defeated, the war was 
ended In March 18G0, the emperor of Mo¬ 
rocco undertaking to comply with the de¬ 
mands of Spain, and to pay a large in¬ 
demnity. During this year an ineffectnal 
attemi>i was made by the c<iiiiit of Monti>- 
molin to seize the throne »>f Spain. General 
Ortega, the commander of the Balearic 
Isles, endeavoured in vain to witi tlie help 
of Ills troops in pniciaimintr and ui'liold- 
itig the count of Montemolin ; on their 
refusal he fled, was taken prisoner and 
executed. The con^nt .and his brother 
were also taken, but were released aud 
allowed to quit Spain on signing an »c’ 
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of renunciation of all pretensions to the 
throne of Spain. This act was, liowever, 
repudiated by the count, in aletter written 
to the queen of Spain from Cologne in 
June 1860. In the following year the Span¬ 
ish government entered into a convention 
with those of Great Sritain and fiance, 
for an expedition to Mexico, in order to 
enforce the performance of those obligSr- 
tions which the Mexicans had evaded or 
repudiated for more than twenty years. 
Unaware of this convention, the governor 
ot Cuba despatched the Spanish expedi¬ 
tion from the Havana before the arrival 
of the French fleet. On reaching Vera 
Cruz, the Spaniards demanded the sur* 
render of the town, and the request was 
immcdiatelv complied with: and the 
arrival of the British and French fleets 
seemed to lay the whole country at the 
mercy of the three great powers, whose 
enmity the Mexicans had drawn upon 
themselves. But the ambition or the 
necessities of the French emperor en¬ 
larged the projects of the expedition bo 
greatly that the eovemments both of Spain 
and England withdrew from any further 
share in it; and the Spanish nation threw 
itself more heartily than ever into the 
work of bringing out the material wealth 
aiul resources of the country. Tliis task it 
might have carrieil out more effectually, if 
it could have been freed from the burden 
of evil governors. As it is, each year has 
brought with it revolution, or a succession 
of revolutions, the last of which (1868) has 
driven Isabella from the throne. The 
cortes are to decide wliat form of govern¬ 
ment is to bo finally adopted; and at 
present (February 1869) they appear to 
acquiesce in a state of things which is 
practically republican. 

1869. The crown of Spain remained a 

f osscssion for which none seemed to care. 

b was positively refused by tlie ex-king of 
Portugal, and a speaker in the Cortes re¬ 
marked that there wxs no alternative but 
to restore the Bourbon dynasty or to pro- 
claitn a republic. The ministry formed 
untlcr General Prim determined on offer¬ 
ing the throne to the dnke of Genoa, a 
nephew’ of the king of It:ily, and at tliat 
time a boy at Harrow Seliool. Prim’s 
motive for dc.siring this arrangement was. 
as some said, the i<loa of permanent rule 
Torliirnsclf under a king who was a minor. 
In truth, the evils uikUt wliich the coun¬ 
try was labouring were almost hopeless; 
.and Sonor Castelar was probably not far 
wrong when he saiil tliat every funda¬ 
mental right lia«l been violated, and that in 
Spain tile prestige of monarchy was dead. 

IWO. At last, in tlie following year, 
the ilillieulty seemed to be .settled liy the 
election of Amadeus, duke of Aosta, 
second son of the king of Italy ; but 
almost before the newly chosen I'rince 
could laml in hi.s kingdom, marshal Prim 
was mortally wounded in the streets of 
M.ailriil on his way to the Cortes. Prim’s 
funeral took place on the first day of the 


ensuing year. On the day following, 
king Amadeus entered Mailrid. Prom 
the flrsb ho found that he had to lie on a 
bed of thorns. Without suffering anv 
defeat, marshal Serrano suddenly iii 
formed the king that he with his cabinet 
must retire ; and the king, to UtUe pur¬ 
pose. had to insist that such retirement 
was unjustifiable. The ministry of his 
successor Zoixilla was not more ncr- 
mauent. 

Two years later Amadeus was still on 
Ins throne, bub bis position was becoming 
constantly more galUng. The priests iu 
Northern Spain represented bis govern¬ 
ment as bent on destroying the futros or 
local pnvileges of the Biscayans, and thus 
sought to enlist them on the aide of the 
pretender Carlos VII. Not less than 
thirty-five adherents of the latter were 
elected to the Cortes; and when C^log 
forbade them from taking their seats in 
an assembly which, as he said, could not 
be considered the legislature of the king- 
dom, the government at once arrested 
the whole of the Carlisb junta in Madrid 
and other great cities. The civil warhad, 
iu fact, begun, although for the present it 
was to bring only defeat and humiliation 
to the Legitimist sovereigo, who succeeded 
with some difficulty iu recrossing the 
French border. But the temporary sup¬ 
pression of the rebellion brought no peace 
for the king. Marshal Seirauo, in face 
of present difficulties, urged him to grant 
them the power of suspending, if need be, 
the constitutional guarantees. The king’s 
reply w’as that he had sworn as a gentle¬ 
man and as a king to guard the constitu¬ 
tion, and that wiiile he could lay down 
his power he would never abuse it. The 
ministers hereupon resigned in a body, 
and the king, having iu vaiu asked the 
lielp of the aged Espartero, was obliged 
to summon Zorrilla. 

A few days later a band of murderers 
fired at and into his carriage, doing, bow- 
ever, no mischief except to one of the 
horses. Tliree of the assassins were taken; 
one was wounded, and one killed. After 
the usual Spanish fashion, the prisouers 
were kept during the year without being 
brought to trial. 

A few more months were to fill to the 
iiriin the cup of humiliation presented to 
tlie sovereign who had given up his home 
iu Italy for the sake of benefiting the 
.Spanish nation. The Carlist rebellion was 
not really quelled; aud the resignation, in 
a mass, of the whole corps of artilleiy 
oflicei-s made him resolve atouce on abdi¬ 
cation. In a singularly plain-spoken and 
honourable address he told the Spaniards 
that the hopes which had brought him 
from Italy had been woefully deceived, 
that Spain still continued in its condition 
of perpetual and utterly sterile strife; 
that he had vainly sought within the law 
the remedy for these miserable evils, and 
that outside, having promised to keep the 
law, he could not seek it. His resignation 
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was followed by loud and angry discussions, 
which betrayed the complete disorganisa¬ 
tion of political feeling throughout the 
country. Some wanted a consolidated 
rejmblic; others would be content with 
a federation of independent provinces; 
others would have nothing less than the 
cantonal autonomy for the sake of which 
the Paris commune had fought so fiercely 
and suffered so terribly. Of theconfusion 
so caused tlio Carlist leaders naturally 
availed themselves; but if their progress 
was for awhile checked by one or two de- 
fea,t8, things were no better on the other 
side. No minister could expect more 
tlian a few days’ tenure of office, and 
those days must be spent in controversy 
rather than in action. In the north. Legi¬ 
timists might seek the overtlirow of the 
republic* in the south and on the southern 
and south-eastern coasts, the members of 
the International were intent on the sub¬ 
version of all order. At Quernica, iu 
Biscay, Don Carlos swore to maintain the 
Fueros; atCarthagena, theirreconcilables 
or “ Intransigentes,” were doing their best 
to involve Spain in a war with Great 
Britain and Germany. Two steamers be¬ 
longing to the insurgent city were seized 
by the British admiral, wiio in the end 
gave them up to the admiral of the Madrid 
government. Under a pressing feeling of 
danger the Cortes, voting its own suspen¬ 
sion, armed Senor Castelar with almost 
dictatorial i)owers. and the year closed 
with the bonibardment of Carthagena by 
the forces of the central government. 

The troubles of this most unhappy 
country seemed only to thicken witli tlio 
lapse of time. The idea tiiat the ministry 
ol Castelar must fall, led Iloia.the cantain- 
general of Jladrid, to carry out a military 
surprise in January 1874. Having given tlie 
assembly five minutes wherein to dissolve 
theinselves.andhavingso got rid of one use¬ 
less parliament,he procee<lod to lake counsel 
witli another in the same building Hi.s 
advisers were the generals who had taken 
part in the revoluti<m of 18t>8.aswell as 
the leading men of all political parties 
except the Carlists and Intransigentes. A 
new ministry was formed: and ten days 
later (whether as a consequence of this it 
might be hanl to say) Carthagena surren¬ 
dered. The impudence of defiance could 
scarcely go farther than tlie demand of 
the rebels that they should go out with all i 
the honours of war, because they had lield ! 
out so stotitly. The al'snrdity of indul- 

f :cnce was perhaps lirought to its utmost 
leight in the complaisance of the victor, 
who, instead of punisliing, granted their 
request In the north the Carlist war was 
now becoming more formidable. Bilbao 
held out against the Legitimists,but seem¬ 
ed likely to fall for want of succour, when at 
length itwas relieved bygeueralsConchaaml 
Sernano. Tlie tables were again turned in 
the battle of Estella, in which the repub¬ 
licans lost between 4000 and 6000 men. to¬ 
gether with general Concha himself. The 
victor, Dorregaray, disgraced himself by a 
savage use of bis victory, and drew down 


on his cause the stroke of Prussian power 
by ordering or allowing the murder of 
captain Schmidt, a German who had ac- 
companicil the republican force as a news¬ 
paper correspondent. Two German gun¬ 
boats were Instantly sent to cut off the 
arrival of Caili.stsupplicsfroui France and 
from England; and the imperial govern¬ 
ment. further, recognised tlie republiciiii 
government, and induced the otlier preat 
powers, with the exception of Kussia, to 
follow its example. 

Still the tide of Carlist success seemed 
to flow on almost unchecked. Only the 
fortresses held out against the Pretender's 
forces; Cuenca, in Castile, daring to resist, 
was taken after a furious bombardment, 
and Bilbao w.as once more blockaded. 
The republicans, however, were able 
sometimes to win a victory, but victory 
seemed to be more of an annoyance to 
them than ilefeat. A dccisivi; advantage, 
which, if followed up. mustensuretlie ruin 
of the enemy, led for the most part only 
to the retreat of the victor. The probable 
truth was. that the Ilepublican govern¬ 
ment was not sincere in wishing to bring 
the war to a close, and that Serrano, in 
particular, believed that peace would en¬ 
danger his own jiosition. He was soon to 
learn that other tilings besides peace might 
imperil his autluuify. Alionso, son 
of the deposed Isabella, calleil iirince of 
the Astiiiias. was simiying in England 
as a cadet at the militaty college of 
Sandhurst, wlien lie received an adilrcss 
from his adlierents offering hini the 
Sjianish crown. General J’rimo «le Eivera 
informed Serrano, to Ids dismay, tliat lie 
saw no liope of relief f(»r the misery of 
Sjiain except in the proclamation of the 
young prince as king. The offer even of 
the raptaui-generalsliip of Cuba liad no 
weight witli lUvera, ami Serrano found 
himself worsted in the political contlirt. 
Tlie hopes of moderate men were again 
awakene<l. when Spain fouml hcrselfonce 
more under a king; and uitli somelliing 
like ttio enthusiasm of a oonsidera)>]e ])or- 
tion of his subjects. Alfonso XII. entered 
on the perilous task of governing or trying 
to govern the Spanisli iieojile. 

On the whole, it could scarcely he said 
that the jirospect for the young king was 
more sati.sfactory and encouraging than it 
li.nl at the first been for his It.iliau ])re<ie. 
ceisor. Arriving early in the yi-ar 1S76. 
Alfonso was soon joined by his s'ster tiic 
priiiccssofGirgenti. In February Moriones 
entered Panipeluna, and there seenn-fl to 
be some reason for thinking tli.at re.ady 
active measures wouhl now be taken 
.against the Carlisle But tlicre wcie 
many circumstances temling to hinder 
any such results. The new goveriiment 
proposed an ecclesiastical jioiicv liifferin-' 
not much from that of the Cari'i.sts thenr 
selves; and it sceim «1 to be altofrctber 
more prudent to settle tlie coulroviTsy by 
words rather than by force. An effort was 
made to buy off the preteiidei and tose<lnee 
his generals by briber, but alHioiidi 
Cabrer.a came forward to exjiress Ids 
approval of tins policy, it was none tim 
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loss unsuccossfnl. The war accorUingb’ 
went oil. In jJoptomber Spo de Vryel 
was taken hy the Alfonsists.niuch to their 
(‘Xiiltatioii. and, it niiK'hb seem, a little to 
tlicir surprise. The tide of fortune >vas 
^'radnally tuniinj; against the Carlists.wlio 
were conipellp<l to abandon all the posi* 
tioiis which they had occupied south of 
tile Ebro. lint the struggle wn.s not yet to 
c*>ine to an end. San Sebastian was per¬ 
sistently homliardcil by the Carlists, 
althongli the task of relieving It was one 
vLiicIi for a resolute general would have 


involved little difllculty. The year closed 
with great promises of more determined 
action, hut with dangers scarcely Icssenetl 
in mimhcrs or diminished in their serious¬ 
ness. The war.it was s;ud. was costing the 
country fifteen millions a year; and tiie 
drain was rentlered the inoro severe by the 
continuance of the insurrection or civil war 
in Cuba. It remained to be seen wliat 
results would follow the great winter 
cainnaign in which king Aifuuso waa per¬ 
sonally to play hid part. 


THE HISTORY OF PORTUGAL. 


PORTUOAL, nnftently called Lnsitniiin, Is 
supposed to liave bet-n originally c«»loni>ed 
by the IMicBnleians and Curiliaglnians; but 
was taken possession of by the itomans 
about 250 years before Christ, and became 
a Homan province under the emperor Au¬ 
gustus. Towards the beginning of the fifth 
century the Alans, and afterwards the Sue- 
vl and the Visigoths, successively made 
themselves masters of this country. In the 
eighth century it was overrun by the Moors 
and Saracens, but wa.s gradually wrested 
from them by the Christians. Henrj-, duke 
of lUirgundy. distinguishing himself by his 
eminent services aualnst the Moors, At- 
phonso VI., king of Castile, gave him his 
daughter Theresa in marriage, created him 
earl of Portugal, and in 1110 left him iliai 
kingdom. Alj>lionso Ilonriques.his son ami 
successor, obtained a signal victory, in IKid. 
over the Moors, and was created king by the 
people ; and In 1181, at an assembly of the 
states, the succession of the crown was 
settled. Alphoiiso III.added Algarveto the 
crown of Portugal. In 1383 the legitimate 
male line of this family becxmilng extinct 
In the person of Ferdinand, .John I., his na¬ 
tural sou, was, two years after, admitted to 
the crown, and in his reign the rtirtuguese 
made settlements in Africa, and discovered 
tlie islands of the Azores. In 1*182 his great 
grandson John II. received the Jews wlio 
had been expelled from Spain, and gave 
gre.it encouragement to navigation and dis¬ 
coveries. Afterwards, in tlie reign of king 
Emanviel, Vasco de tiama discovered a pas¬ 
sage to the East Indies by doubling tlie 
Cape of Good Hope. 

In ISOf), Brazil was discovered by Don 
Pedro Alvarez, and the Pi-rtuguese made 
most valuable discoveries in tlie East Indies, 
where they soon erected forts, subdued tlie 
neighbouring inliabitants, and at the same 
time carried on a sanguinary war in Africa. 
The power of Portugal was then at itsheigh t; 
but In 1580, on the decease of Henry the 
Cardinal, the male line of the royal family 
became extinct, and In the succeeding year 
the kingdom was subdued by Si'ain. The 
Portuguese now lost most of the .advan¬ 
tages they had obtained under their own 
inonarchs; their possessions In the East 
Indies. In Brazil,and on the coast of Africa, 
were neglected, and many of them wrested 
from them by th? new republic of Holland, 
and by the other maritime powers, while at 
home the Portuguese were much oppressed; 
but in 1640, they shook off the Spanish yoke, 
by electing John, duke of Brag.anza, a des¬ 
cendant of the old royal family, for their 
king. This prince, who assumed the title 
of John IV., drove the Dutch out of Brazil; 
and from him all the s ieceeding kings of 
Portugal have bo**!! descended. Alplioiisu 


VT., the son of John IV., was dethroned by 
bis brother Peter, who in 1668 co!icluded a 
treaty with Sp.ain, by which Portugal w.as 
declared an independent kingdom. This 
was brought about by the mediation of 
Charle.s Il.'ofOreat Britain, who had married 
the Infanta Cathcri!!e, sister to Aliihonso 
and Peter. In 1700, John V. succeeded to 
the throne on the death of his father. In 
1729 a double marriage took place between 
the courts of Spain and Portugal, a priiico 
of each court marryi!ig a priitcess of the 
other eourt. 

Although Brazil again belonged to Por- 
tug.al, its former greatness ciiuld not now 
have been restored, even had the princes of 
the h<mse of Braganz;i displayed as much 
vigour and wisdom as some of them showed 
good intentions. A commercial treaty had 
been conclmled under the first prince of 
this line, and in 1703 a now treaty was con¬ 
cluded by the English ambassador, which 
sectircd to England the advantages of ilio 
newly discovered gold mines in Brazil. 
From this lime the relations with England 
continued to become more intimate, until 
Portugal was no lotiger in a condition to 
maintain an Independent attitude In Euro¬ 
pean politics. During the long reigii of 
John V., from I707 to 1750, some vigour w.aa 
exerted in regard to the fureieii relations, 
and something was attempted for tlie pro¬ 
motion of tlie national welfare at home (the 
restricHonson the power of the Inquisition, 
and the formation of an academy of I’ortu- 
gnoso history, for example); but, in tlie 
fonner ease, without decisive consequences, 
and, in the latter, witliout a cumpleCion of 
the pl.'ins proposed. 

Oq the death of John, In 1750, his son, 
J'iseph I., prince of the Brazils, succeeded 
him, and themaniuis of Pombal, a vigorous 
reformer, administered the government, to 
the universal satisfaction of the people. lie 
attacked the Jesuits and the nobility, who 
during the preceding reigns had exerciscil 
a secret influence in the government. The 
exposure of the power of the Jesuits in 
P.iraguay, their conduct at the time of the 
e.arciiquakc ill Lisbon (1755), and thecons|>i- 
racy against the life of the king (1739), led 
to the suppression of the order: in 1757 
they had been deprived of the post of con¬ 
fessors to the royal family, and forbidden 
tbe court. Two years after, all the Jesuits 
were banished the kingdom, and their es¬ 
tates were cojiQscaiod. The brave count 
of Schauenburg Lippe, to wliose services 
againsiSpain, In 1760, Portugal was so much 
indebted,likewise reformed the Portuguese 
anny; but soon after his departure, the 
effects of his inipruveincnts disappi^aieJ. 

On the accession of Maria Franclsca Isa¬ 
bella, eldest daughter of Joseph (In 1777), 
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the^nniuls of Pomhal lost the Influence 
which he hadposscssedfortwenty-nveyears. 
To him Portugal owed her revival from her 
previous lethargy; and although many of 
his useful regulations did not survive his 
fall, vet theenilghtencdviewshe Introduced, 
and the national feeling which he awakened, 
were not without permanent effects. In 
1792 , on account of the sickness of the 
queen, Juan Marla Joseph, prince of Brazil 
(the title of the prince royal until 1816 ), 
was declared regent; and. In 1799, her malady 
having terminated In a confirmed mental 
nherration, tlie prince was declared regent 
with full regal powers, but made no change 
in the policy of the government. His con¬ 
nections with England involved him In the 
wars of that country against France; and 
the Portuguese troops distinguished them- 
selves their valour in tlio peninsular 
rampaigns. Comniercla! distress, the accu- 
imilatliigdebt.andthe thrcateninglanguage 
which Spain was compelled by Fnince to 
adopt, led to a peace with France In 1797 : 
but the disasters of the French arms In 1799 
encouraged the regent to renew hostilities, 
In alliance with England and Russia, 

As soon, however, as Buonaparte had es¬ 
tablished his authority, Spain was obliged 
to declare war against Portugal; but It was 
terminated the same year (1801) by the treaty 
of Badajos, by which Portugal was obliged 
to cede Oliveiiza, with the payment of a large 
sum of money, to Spain. Portugal, mean¬ 
while, preserved a mere shadow of Indepen¬ 
dence by the greatest sacrilices,until atlast 
Juiiot entered the country, and the house 
of Braganza was declared, by Napoleon, to , 
have forfeited the tlirone; this most Impu¬ 
dent and arbitrary declaration arisiitg from 
the refusal of the prince to seize the Eng¬ 
lish Tuerchandiso In his dominions. 

The regent now threw himself entirely 
Into the arms of the English, and on the 
9 th of November 18(>7, embarked for Brazil. 
Junot entered the capital the next day, and 
Portugal was treated as a conquered coun¬ 
try. An English force was landed, .ind. in 
the nortbern provinces, numerous bodies 
of nativetroops determined tomaintain the 
struggle for freedom ; a junta was also es¬ 
tablished In Oporto to conduct the govern¬ 
ment. After Boiiio hard lighting, the deci¬ 
sive battle of Vimeira took place (Aug. 21, 
180 «), which was folhnved by the convention 
of Cintra, and the evacuation of the country 
by the French forces. 

During 1808, 1809, and 1810, Portugal waa 
the clilef scene of the military contest be¬ 
tween Great Britain and France; and the 
Portuguese subsequently also took an active 
part in the war for Spanish Independence. 

On the death of Marla, John VI. ascended 
the throne of Portugal and Brazil. This 
transference of the court of Lisbon Into an 
American colony was followed by Important 
consequenco.s*, firstly, that Brazil attempted 
to withdraw Itself from dependence on Eng¬ 
land ; and secondly.ihat the colony gradually 
i>ecame a separate state. In Portugal, on 
the contrary, the Influence of England con¬ 
tinued, and the condition of the kingdom 
wa.s not essentially changed. 

In 1816 John VI. refused to return to 


Lisbon, whither a squadron under sir John 
Beresford had been sent to convey him; 
partly, It Is said, because he was displeased 
at the disregard to his rights shown by the 
congress of Vienna; partly because the un 
popularity of the commercial treaty had 
alienated him from England; but, probably, 
still more because he was influenced by the 
visible growth of a Brazilian party which 
nowalmedatIndependence. Henceforward, 
Indeed, the separation of Portugal from 
Brazil manifestly approached. The Portu¬ 
guese of Europe began to despair of seeing 
the seat of the monarchy at Lisbon; the re¬ 
gency there were without strength, all ap¬ 
pointments were obtained from the distant 
court of Rio Janeiro; men and money were 
dra>vn away for the Brazilian war on the 
Riodc la Plata; the army left behind was 
unpaid; In fine, all the materials of formid¬ 
able discontent were heaped up in Portugal, 
w hen the Spanish revolution broke out In 
the beginniug of 1820. Six months elapsed 
without its communicating to Portugal; but 
In August the garrison of Oporto declared 
for a revolution; and being joined on tlielr 
march to the capital by all the troops on 
their line, were received with open arms 
by the garrison of Lisbon; and It was de¬ 
termined to bestow on Portugal a still more 
popular constitution than that of Spain. 

This revolution was unattended by violence 
or bloodshed. A provisional government 
was established, which, on the Ist of Octo¬ 
ber, formed a union with the junta of Oporto. 
Count Palmella, the head of the royal re¬ 
gency, was despatched to Rio Janeiro with 
I an account of what had happened, and a 
jictition that the king or the prince royal 
would return to Lisbon. The mode of elect¬ 
ing the cortes was settled chiefly in imita¬ 
tion of the Spanisli constitution ; and the 
liberal party, which was desirous of the Im¬ 
mediate adoption of that constitution, ob¬ 
liged the supreme junta (Nov. 11) to admi¬ 
nister the oath of obedience to it to the 
troops. The regency of Lisbon, by thead- 
viceof aPortuguesemiuister, at oncefalth- 
fiU to his sovereign and friendly to the li¬ 
berty of his country, made an attempt to 
stem the torrent by summoning an assem¬ 
bly of the cortes. The attempt was too 
late; but it pointed to the only means of 
saving the monarchy. The same minister, 
on his arrival in Brazil, at the end of 1820, 
advised tucking to send his eldest son to 
Portugal as viceroy, with a constitutional 
charter, in which the legislature was to be 
divided Into two chambers. He also recom¬ 
mended an assembly of the most respect¬ 
able Brazilians at Rio Janeiro to organise 
tlielraffairs. But a revolution In that capi¬ 
tal speedily brought matters to a crisis; 
and the popular parly, beaded by Don Pe¬ 
dro, the king's eldest son, declared for the 
constitution of Portugal, and the separar 
tion of Brazil at the same time. 

On the 9th of March 1821, the articles 
of the new constitution, securing freedom 
of person and property, the liberty of the 
press, legal equality, and 
privileges, the admission of all citizens to 
all ofllres. and the sovereignty of the na- 
lion, were adopted atuiost UDaolroously, 
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was formed, which aimed at the overthrow 
of this constitution, and procinimed tlio 
prince absolute king of Portugal. The 
inarfiuis of Chaves and the marquis of 
Al>rantc3 appeared at the head of the in* 
Burgents; and Spain, which alone had not 
acknowledged the new order of things, as¬ 
sembled an army on the PortugucBO fron¬ 
tiers. In thlsemcrgcury Portugal appealed 
to England, and 15,000 British troops were 
landed in lilsbon. Tlius assisted, the iii- 
Burrectlon was completely put down; Spain 
was forced to yield; and the cortes, which 
had been convened In October 1825, closed 
Its session In March 1827. 

In July, Don Pedro named his brother 
Miguel lieutenant and regent of the king-j 
dom, with all the rights established by the 
clmrtcr, according to which the government 
WMs to bo administered. Tlie prince ac¬ 
cordingly left Vienna, and arrived at Lisbon 
In Februarv 1828. Tlie cortes was then in 
session, and, on the 2Cth, Miguel took the 
oath to oljscrvc the charter, in tlic presence 
of the two chambers. But the apostollcals 
or aljsolutlsts, to whom tlic disposition of 
the regent WHS well known, already began 
to speak openly of his riglit to tlie tlirone, 
and to hall him as absolute king. His mi¬ 
nisters were all appointed from that party, 
except the coiiiit Villa itcai; and thepopn-; 
laco were permitted to add to tlieir cry, 
‘Long live the absolute king,’ that of 
Down wltij tlic constitution.’ 

It was now determined that Miguel 
should go to Villa Vieos.a,a town near the 
fipaiilsli frontier, wIktc he conid bo siip 
(lortcd liy the troops of the marquis of 
Cliaves,and l>o proclaimed al>»olutc king; 
liutthls project was fru-itrated t)y tlic deii* 
glonof .Mr. l-ainb,the British minister, who 
coniucrartcd the onier for thcdoiiartureof 
tlie Britlsli troops, and prcvcntc<l the pay¬ 
ment of tlic loan made to Don Miguel un- 
i drr the guarantee of liic British govern¬ 
ment. The cortes, lieing opposed to tlic 
designs of tlic prince, was dlssnivcd March 
n, and the recall of the British troops in 
Aiirll reinoveil another olistaclo from his 
path. He accordingly, on the 3rd of May, 
Issued a decree In his own name, convoking 
the anclenr corti's of Laiiiego, wliich liad 
ii.it met Binre ir.oT- Tlie military in gene¬ 
ral was not fav.uiralde to the projects of 
the prince, and the garrison of Oporto pro¬ 
claimed Don Pedro and the charter. May 
18 Ot’ncr garrisons j.dncd flicin, and tlic 

cnnstituiionalanny. n.'i-JOstrong, advmiccd 

towards Llsl.on. But they were unable to 
ciipe with the ahsoliitists. ainl, after bhs- 
tainlng a severe defeat tow.ards the end of 
June, the troops el'.lier forced their way 
to the Spanish frontier.s. or eml.arked for 
England. Thus terminated the llrst ef¬ 
forts of the cnnstitnllonalists In Portugal, 
and with the extinction of tliat party, the 
iinluenrcof England with the Portuguese 
government ceased. 

Don Mignel now turned his attention to 
the consoMdation of liis power: Bcveriiy 
and cruelty were his expedients; the prisons 
were crow.lcd with the suspccied. and fo 
reign coiiiitrlcs were fliled with fugitl\cs. 
M.any noblcnn ii who wore known to he at¬ 


tached to the cause of the young queen, 
fortunately made their escape, and some 
of them came to England, where they were 
supported by money sent &om Brazil by 
the emperor, for that purpose, to his am- 
b.assador In London. The cortes met June 
23, and declared Don Miguel lawful king 
of Portugal and Algarve; chiedy on the 
grounds that Don Pedro had forfeited his 
right by becoming a Brazilian citizen, and 
w'os not a resident In the country, and that 
therefore he could neither succeed to the 
throne himself, nor name the person who 
should reign in his stc.id. On the 4th of 
July 1828, Don Miguel condrmed the judge¬ 
ment of tlie cortes, and assumed the royal 
title. He immediately established a special 
commission to punish all who had taken a 
part in the Oporto Insurrection, the mem¬ 
bers of the commission being to be (>aid 
from the confiscations they should make; 
and In the colonies the same course of 
condemnation was pursued that had been 
practised at home. 

Portugal now became the prey of politi¬ 
cal and religious bigots. In March 1830, 
the regency appointctl by Don Pedro, as 
guardian of hIs daughter, was Installed la 
Tcrceira, consisting of Palmella, .Villa Flor, 
and Uucrrelro; and subsequently to the 
return of Don I’edro to Europe, it was well 
known tii.at he w.os making preparations for 
displacing Miguel from his usurped scat. 
Meanwhile insurrections repeatedly broke 
out at home, but wore suppressed by the 
vigour of the government and the want of 
concert In the Insurgents. lu 1830, It was 
estimated tint tlie number of prisoners 
confined for political causes was above 
40,000, and that the number of persons 
concealed in difterent parts of the country 
was about 5,ooo. In consequence of some 
acts of violence, and a refusal of reclre.«s 
on the p.art of the government, a British 
fleet was sent to the Tagus (May 4, 1831); 
blit on its appearance the required coii- 
1 cessions were made. In July, Miguel was 
'obliged to suffer a second hutnillatlim of 
thus nature; a French fleet having forced 
tlie pass.ageof the T.igus, and taken pos¬ 
session of the Portuguese fleet, hocau.^e 
tlie demands of the French government, 
for satisfaction for Injuries to French sub¬ 
jects committed by the Portuguese autho- 
rilic", had not licen complied with. 

In August, an Insurrection of the troops 
broke out against Miguel. At that time 
Don Pedro had arrived in Europe, having 
embarked on board an English ship of war 
in the spring of 1831, ami reached France 
in June. From thence he proceeded to 
Oporto, and Immediately commenced ope¬ 
rations for displacing Dim Miguel fr«^ 
the throne, and establishing Donna Marla 
,13 queen, under a regency. Previous to 
tide, large bodies of volunteers had em¬ 
barked from Britain and Ireland In the 
cause of Don Pedro, the greater number of 
whom were garrisoned in Oporto. Don 
Miguel, meanwhile, was not inactive, but 
advanced with his adherents towards that 
city, which he attacked several times with¬ 
out success: on one occasion (Sept. .1, 
1832) his loss was 1,500 men, while that of 
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Don Pcdi'o was not more than a third of 
tho number. In July of the same year, a 
naval battle took place between the fleet 
of Don Pedro, xindor the command of ad¬ 
miral Napier.anti that of Don Wiirnel.in 
whicli the latter was defeated, with tlie 
loss of two shiits of 74 fruns, a fripate of 
60. a store ship of 48. and two smaller ves 
seis. Tliis event, with other successes of 
the Pedroite party, led to Miguel’s aban¬ 
donment of the tlii'ont'. consenting at the 
same time to lo.avc the kingilom, on comll- 
tion of receiving an iiicome for life suited 
to his rank. Donna JIaria da Gloria was 
proclaimctl queen of Portugal, and in 18:55 
was married to the duke of Leuchtenberg. 
son of Kugene Doaubarnois. This prince 
tiled in March of the same year, after hav- 
jjjg been married about a month. 

Don Pedro died a few months after his 
daugljter had assumed the regal power : 
but his short reign was distinguished by 
the suppression of ail the monasteries and 
convents in the kingdom.and the seizure 
of all lauds belonging to tliem ; a measure 
which was considered as retaliatory for 
the assistance given to Dun Miguel by the 
monks. &c. during the contest between the 
rival brothers. Tliis was. nt>twithstaiid* 
ing, an act of unmerited severity ; for al¬ 
though small pensions—none exceeding 50f. 
a year—were granted to those who had not 
openly avowed theinsclvea in favour of Don 
Miguel, it was so easy to accuse them of 
having done so, that verv few actually re¬ 
ceived the pitt.auce. The lauds thus confis¬ 
cated were ordereil to be sold for the bene¬ 
fit of the state: an»l after the deatli of Don 
Pi'dro the rortes divi<led tliern into very 
small lots, allowing labouring people to be¬ 
come f be imrcbasers on easy terms. Among 
the buycr.s were many foreigners, who 
have settled in Portug.al on these small 
estates,an<l who.as well as the Portuguese 
peasantry tlius converted into landed pro¬ 
prietors, will bo tlie means of promoting 
industry, an<l thereby increasing the com¬ 
forts of a large class of tlie inhabitants. 

To pursue this sketch of the history of 
Portugal farther is needless: for though 
several attempts have been ma<le to over¬ 
turn the existing governmeut. and although 
the political horizon still wears an unset¬ 
tled aspect, the events which have subse¬ 
quently occurred pre.seiit few features of 
interest to the English re;uler. Tho last and 
most striking occurrence ni Portuguese 
history, took pUce ui April 1861. wheu the 


' duke of Saldanha.at the head of a military 
. insurrection,overthrew tho ministry of the 
count de Thomar, and. after a short resist¬ 
ance on the part of the queen, olitained 
liis place. Tlie queen’s second marriage 
with a jirlnce of the family of .Saxe Coburg 
must not be forgotten ; neither should we 
omit that Portugal, once so consiiicuous 
among tlie slave-dealing nations of Europe, 
has followed the example of Great Britain, 
and decreed its total aiiolition. 

The government of Portugal is an here¬ 
ditary monarchy, with an upper an<l a lower 
representative chamber, both of which are 
elective. The cortes meet nn<l dissolve at 
specified periods, without the intervention 
of the sovereign, and the latter has no veto 
on a law p.aased twice by both houses. 
Eiich province has agovenior to whom the 
detailsof itsgovernment are intrusted.but 
great abuses exist in aliimst every depart¬ 
ment. the inadeqnacyof the salaries leading 
to the acceptance of bribes. Ami with re¬ 
gard to the prevalence of crime, it may be 
truly said, that so common is assassinati<in, 
and so iintnerous are tliefts, that the law 
and the police are impotent alike to secure 
either property or life. 

Though P«)rtugal has lost Brazil,she still 
retains the Azores, Madeira, Cape de Verd. 
ami Guinea Islands; the settlements of 
Angola and Mozambique, in Africa; ami 
tliose of GoaDilli, >racao.&c .in Asia. Tlie 
queen of Portugal, Donna Maria, died in 
childbed on the iStbof November 185:5,and 
her husbami, the king consort Ferdinaml 
(of Saxe Cobuiv). became regent of the 
kingilom during the minority of his son 
Pedro V., who. after a short reign of eight 
years.darkened bymanycal.imitics.diedon 
the 12th of November 1801 . and was suc- 
cee<ieil by bis hrollier Louis.dukeof Oporto 

It may be fairly said that when the his 
tory of a connlry is almost blank, the con 
dition of that country must be happy. 
The saying may be applied to Porlugal 
ahijost m«»re than to any other lami. 
W liile her next neighbour seemed plunged 
in boneless and wcdlnigh unintelligible 
strife. Portugal held on its quiet way, and 
tlius attesting the wise sobriety and sound 
setise of her citizens, pa-ssed through the 
years during which France was struggling 
tttuler the blows received in the fearful 
struggle with Prussia, and Spaiu was almost 
daily exchanging one form of government 
for another, ami sinking deeperauii deeper 
luto social and moral anarchy 





THE IHSTORY OF GERMANY. 

[AUSTRIAN EMPIRE, GERMAN STATES, ETaj 


PnoM All Hint c.in be collected of the ofirly 
history of Germany, It appears to have been 
divided into many petty nations and prin¬ 
cipalities, sonic governed by kings whose 
power was limited, others by such as were 
absolute; some of their princes were elec¬ 
tive, and others hereditary; and some aris- 
tocratical and dcmocratical governments 
were also found among them. Blany of 
these states and kingdoms frequently unit¬ 
ed under one head or general, both In their 
offensive and defensive wars. 

Tills was the state of the Germans before 
they were conquered by the Romans. At 
that time the children went naked, and the 
men hung the skin of gome wild beast upon 
their shoulders, fastening It with a thong; 
and persons of the best quality wore only 
a little woollen mantle or a coat without 
sleeves. Their usual bed was the ground, 
a little straw, with the skins of wolves or 
bears. 

Like the ancient Rrltons, they performed 
tlioir sacrifices in gmves, tlicoak being usu¬ 
ally rhoseti for -an altar; and, instead of a 
temple, they erected .an arbour made of the 
hcuiglis of tlic oak and beech. The priests, 
as w«'lt as the sacrillcc, were always crown¬ 
ed with wrcatiis of oak, or of some other 
sacred tree. Theysacrlllccdnotonlyheasts, 
hilt men ; and those human sacrifices were 
taken from among tliclr slaves or male¬ 
factors. Tliey liurnt tiioiruead bodies,and, 
iiaving gathered up the bones and ashes of 
the funeral i)llc, buried them together: at 
the funerals of the great, warlike exercises 
wore cxiiiliited with all the rude pageantry 
of barbaric splctidour, and songs were sung 
in memory of the heroic actions of the de¬ 
ceased. 

Tlii'sc were the manners of the Germans 
before they were subdued by the Romans, 
who mot with surh resistance, that they 
were contented with making the Rhine and 
the Danube the boundaries of their con¬ 
quests; they arcordiiigly built forti'csses, 
and Btatioiiod garrisons on tlie hanks of 
both those rivers, to prevent the Incursions 
of what they termed tlio barbarous nations : 
but within ahnuta hundred years after Con¬ 
stantine the Great, the Franks, Burgun¬ 
dians, Alemannt, and other German nations, 
tipoke through these boundaries, passed the 
Rhine, and dispossessed the Romans of all 
Gaul, RhJBtLa, and Korlcum, which they 
shared among themselves; but the Franks 
prevailing over the rest, at length cst.alv 
lisbed their empire over all modern Ger¬ 
many, France, and Italy, under the conduct 
of Gliaricinagne, or Charles ihc Great. 

Tills celebraied man was crowned at Rome 
Ijy pope Leo 111. ill tJ»e cliun h of St. Peter, 


on Christma.a-day, 800, amidst the acclama¬ 
tions of the cler^ and the people. Nlce- 
phorus, at that time emperor of the East, 
attend^ at the coronation; and these prin¬ 
ces agreed that the state of Venice should 
serve as the limit to each empire. Cliarle- 
magne now exercised all the authority of 
the Csesars; the whole country from Bene- 
Tcnto to Bayonne, and from Bayonne to Ba¬ 
varia, acknowledging his power. 

“liie Germans had previously been con¬ 
verted to Christianity by one Winfred, an 
Englishman, who also collected them in 
toums, and thus introduced the elements 
of civilisation amongst them. The Saxons 
were made Christians by Charlemagne, 
after a long and bloody warfare. 

After the death of Charlemagne, and of 
Louis le Dcbonnaire.hlsson and successor, 
the empire was divided between the four 
sons of Louis; Loth.aire was emperor; 
Pepin, king of Acquilaine; Louis, king of 
Geriiijiny; .and Ch.arlcs the Bald, king of 
France, This partition was a continual 
source of discontent among the parties. 
The French enjoyed the empire under eight 
emperors, until the year 912, when Louis 
III., the last prince of the race of Charle¬ 
magne, dying without male issue, Conrad, 
count of Franconia, sou-in-Iaw to Louis, 
was elected emperor; but was not acknow¬ 
ledged In Italy, nor in France. 

The reign of Conrad produced no change 
whatever In Germany; but it was about 
this period that the German bishops fixed 
themselves in the possession of their fiefs; 
and many cities began to enjoy the right of 
natural liberty; following the example of 
the cities of Italy, someboughtthese rights 
of their lords, and others procured them 
with arms in their hands. 

Questions alTcctiiig the general interests 
of the Germ.aQic body were determined In 
a diet, consisting of the emperor, the elec¬ 
tors, and the representatives of the princes 
and of the free cities. There were also mi¬ 
nor diets In the different cities or divisions 
of the empire. It may, however, be proper 
to mention In this place, that the constitu¬ 
tion of tlie empire has undergone a total 
rhansre. There is no emperor of Germany; 
the title iBsunk in that of emperor of Aus¬ 
tria, which that sovereign holds by Inhe¬ 
ritance, not election. The ecclesi^tlcal 
electorates have been taken possession of 
by secular princes, Bohemia Is united to 
Austria; the palatinate has disappeared; 
Saxony is given to the kingdom of Prussia, 
formerly the electorate of Brandenourff} 
and the electorates of HanoverandBavArta 
are also converted Into kingdoms* Most ol 
these changes arc the result of recent war*. 
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Conrad WR* 8UCCoedi-<l t»y HcMjry, duko of 
83i«on>, whom on bis dcath-bi-d herucoin- 
nicndfd to the etan-s. And In Ueiiry 11. 
the male race of the S.ai<»n klnjrs and cm- 
pcn.rs endiHl, In 1024. Tlio Hiaies then 
decu-d Omrad II.. who, l.y nic.ans of Ills 
i Bon. afterwards Henry Ill., annexed the 
f kinffdotn of Hur>rundy to the omi'lre, ren- 
dert'd Poland huhjeet to his doininiou, and 
in a treaty with Denmark, appointed the 
rlviT Klder as the houndary of the tienuan 
cnij'lre. Henry 1 M. Is regarded as the most 
powerful ajid absolute of the Herman cm- 

iHTors. , , . 

Henry III. deposed throe popes who had 
set nj' afrainsl e.ieh othiT, and supported a 
fourth aKainst them ; from >%hlch time tlic 
vacancy of the papal ehalr was always Inti¬ 
mated to the emperor, and it liecamc an 
established form for the i-mperor to setid a 
deputation to Koine, re<iuetiiliig lliat a new 
tmiK* liiiKht Ikeeleeli d. 

Henry IV., Ids son, was, however, i>iit 
under the b;m by the pope, (iregory VI!., 
and ills PUbjoels .and foii excited to rebel 
Riralnst )iim ; on which ho was deposed by 
the states. 

Henry V. succeeded his father, Imt was 
obliged to renotitice all pretensions to the 
Investiture of blshoitrlcs, which harl been 
claimed by his ancestors : and In him ho- 
canic extinct the male line uf tho Frank 
cini*erors. 

Kpoii this tlie pope caused Lotharins, 
duke of Saxony, to bo elected ; but he was 
not acknowledKcd by all tJermatiy for tln-ir 
sovereign till after a ten years’ war. Fre¬ 
derick 1., wlio became emperor in H.'i2, «’f- 
fertualiy exercised his sovereignty over 
I he see of Koine, by virtue of bis eonuiatioii 
at Arles, reserving also his dominion over 
ihat kingdom, and obliging Poland to pay 
bim tribute and to take an oatbufalletrianee. 
To bim succeeded Henry VI., Phili|> 111., 
mid Otbo; the latter of whom, being de- 
po»ed hy the pope, was sueceeded hy Fred¬ 
erick II., whom lil.'itoriaiis extol for lii.s 
learning, wisdom, and resolution : he was 
I live I inies excommunicated hy three pop<-s: 
but prevailed so far against pope Gregory 
IX. as to depose him from the papal chair. 
These continual contests hotween him and 
I he popes gave rl.se to the two famous 
factions of tlic Guelph.sand (ililbcllnes: the 
funner adhering to the papal sec, and the 
latter to the einjierors. 

About the middle of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury the empire was rent astinder hy fac¬ 
tions, each of which auppnrted a particular 
candidate for the imperial dignity: these 
were William, carl of Hcllaud ; Henry of 
Tiiurlngia; Klchard, carl of Cornwall, bro¬ 
ther to Henry III. of Elngland ; and Al- 
phonso, king of Castile. At this time the 
great ofllcors of the household laid claim 
to a right of electing the emperor, to the 
cxchisloii of the princes and great towns, 
or witliout consulting any other members 
of the empire : the distracted state of the 
emi.lre served to confirm to them this 
cl.nim ; .and Gregory X., who then tilled the 
poiitiile.nl chali at Rome either considering 
I such claim as valid, or de.<ir<jus of rendering 
1* BO, directed a bull to those great ofllcers. 


! the purport of which was to exhort them 
to choose an emperor, and by that nieaiiB 
to end Die troubles In Germany. Froin 
that iliiie they have been coneldered as the 
i sole electors ; and their right to this privl- 
' lego was cstaiillshtHl beyond all controversy 
111 the reign of Charles IV., hy the glorious 
constitution known by the title of the 
goUlrJi hull, published In the year 1.157, 
which decreed that the territories hy virtue 
of wlilch tlic great olllres were held .should 
de.scond to the heirs male for ever, in per- 
i pctual entail, entire and imlivislblc. 

‘ Germany began to recover from Its dls- 
' traded state In tlio year 1273, when count 
Kudtilpli of Hapsburg, the founder of tlio 
house of Austria, was advanced to Ihe-lm- 
perial dignity. 

Charles IV., of the Austrian family, lived 
to see his son Wenzel, or Wenceslaus, 
elected king of the Komaiis. This prince, 
who was (ho fourth son of Chaiie.s, at his 
father's desire sucrectled to the empire; 
but, t)olng dissolute and cruel, was deposed 
after he liad reigned twenty-two years. 

Charles was succeeded by iliree other 
prinec.s, %vli»»se reigns were sliort; at length, 
in 1 - 111 ,Slglsmund was unanimously chosen 
emi)Cror, and In 1414, he proelaiim-d a ge¬ 
neral council to h«‘ hehl at Constance, in 
whlfli three popes were dei>osed .and a m“w 
one was set up. At thi.s council tlic ro- 
fonnors, John llussand Jerome of Prague, 
were condeimietl and burnt, although the 
emperor had granti-d them a pas-sport, and 
was engaged in honour and conscience for 
their safe return to their country; this 
so exaspentcil the Hussites of Holiemia, 
lliat they rai.sed a formidalilo army, and 
mulcr the comluct of Zisca, their g<*iieral, 
defeated his force.* In Koirtecn battles. 

Frederick, duke of Austria, son-in-law to 
the emperor Sigismund, was chosen empe¬ 
ror ui>on the death of his fat her, ami reigned 
Hfty-tlircc years. His son Maximilian was 
chosen king of (he Koinans during the life 
of his father, and afterwards obtained from 
the pope tlio imperial crown. During his 
reign the empire wa.s divided into ten cir¬ 
cle*. 

Charles V. snrnained the Great, son of 
Philip, king of Sieiin, and grandson to 
Maximilian, was elected emperor in 1519. 
lie procured Luther’s doctrine to be con¬ 
demned, ami in his reign the disciples of 
that groat reformer obtained the nanio of 
Protestants, from their prale.^iittg against a 
decree of the imperial diet In-favour of the 
catholics. He Is said to have been victo¬ 
rious in seventy battles : he had the pope 
and French king prisoners at tlio same 
time, and r.arried Ills arms into Africa, 
where he conaucred the kingdom of Tunis; 
but was ilisgrared in the war with the pira¬ 
tical states. He compelled the Turks to 
raise the siege of Vienna, made war on the 
Protestant princes, and took the elector of 
Saxony and the prince of Hesse prisoners ; 
but, after a reign of thirty-eight years, he 
resigned the empire to his brother Ferdi¬ 
nand, and the kingdom of Spain to his son 
Philip II., himself retiriug to thecuutent 
of Yustc in Spain. 

Tlie abdication of this prince left the 
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power of tlio prInccB of Germany more Arm. brother to the late emperor. This prince 
The house of Austria was divided Into two had already mounted the thrones of Huii- 
liranchcs; one of which reigned in Spain, gary and Bohemia, as a friend to the pro- 
aixi, by the conqu^t in the New Worid, testant cause. But he had no sooner ns- 
Bad become much superior In power and cended the imperial throne, than he laid 
riches to the Austrian branch. Ferdinand aside the mask, and renounce thereformed 
successor to Chirlos V., had great pos- religion. Itwasnotlongheforehereceived 
sosslonslnGcrmany: Upper Hungary,which the proper reward of his dissimulation, 
he also possessed, could afford him little An irruption being made into Hungary 
more than the support of tlie troops neces* by the Turks, he applied to the protestanta 
snry to make head against the Turks; Bo- for succour, who refused him every assist- 
hernia seemed to bear the yoke with re- ance. 

gret; and Livonia, which had liitherio Imj- In 1C19 Matthias died, leaving no Issue, 
longed to tlie empire, was now detached, Tlic protestant party used its utmost en- 
and joined to Poland. de.ivourstoprcvcnttheemplrefromfalllng 

Kerdinund I. distinguished himself by es- into the hands of a catholic prince, espe- 
tabllshing the aitlic council of the empire; ciallyonoof the house of Austria; notwith- 
lic was n peaceful prlnce.and used to assign standing whlcl>, Ferdinand II., cousin to 
a part of each day to hear the complaints the late emperor, was elected, and for a 
of his people. Maximilian II. and his son time he was tlie most happy as well as the 
Uiuloli>h II. wcrcearli clcctc<l king of the most powerful monarch in Europe; not so 
Homans, but tlie latter could not be pve- much from his personal efforts or abilities, 
vallcdupontoallowasuccessortobechoson ns from the great success of his generals, 
In his lifetime. ■W.allcnslein and Tilly. ThepowerofAus- 

Under Ma.ximilinn II., as under Ferdinand tria menaced equally the catholics and the 
I., Lombardy W. 1 S not. In cfTeet, in the power protestants, and the alarm spread Itself 
of Germany ; it was In the liands of Philip, even to Rome. 

appertaining ratlier to .an ally thanavassai. The pope thought It advisable to unite 
During tills time, the legislative authority with France, In order to check the growing 
resld»*d always in tlie emperor, notwith- power of Austria. French gold, and theea 
standing tlie we.'ikness of llie imperial treaties of tlie protestants, brought into 
jiower; ami this authority was In its great- this confederacy Gustavns Adolphus, king 
cst vigour, when tiic chief of the empire of Sweden, the only monarch of hls day 
had notiliminisiicil his powerliy increasing who had the smallest pretension to the 
that of tiie primu'.-*. Iludoliih II. fouml name of a hero. 

tlit’vc oii.-ttaclc-s to hls nuthorUy, and the The arrival of Giistavus In Germany 
empire herame more weak in his hands. cliangcd the face of affairs in Europe. In 
The pliilosophy, or ruthor the effeminacy, hn-ti he gained the b.ittlc of Leipsic, de- 
>f tills prince, wlio possessed particular featiiig general Tilly. Many of the new 
virtues but not iliose of a sovereign, occ.i- manmuvres introduced at that time l»y the 
iiloiied many ferimmtations. Lutticranism Swcdisli monarch into the art of war, are 
had alr«‘ady s|*rea<l itself in Germany for even now practised by most of the Euro- 
tlie spare of a century; princes, kings, pran P‘»"‘ers, mid are esteemed, by military 
cities, and nations, liad emliraced this doc- men. clicf-d'opuvrc.s in military art. 
trine. In vain Charles V. and hls sucres- Kcrdinaiid, hi 10.12, Imd nearly lostHun- 
Hors bail i’nd«‘:ivoun‘d to stop its progress; gary. Bohemia, and tlie empire; but hls 
It m:itilf«‘->ted itself more and more every good fortune saved him: hls enemy, Gus- 
day till at length it broke all bounds, ami tavus AUolplius, was killed in the battle of 
iiiriiaced Gcriniiny with a general war. Lutzen. In the midst of victory. 

Henry IV having millitlcd tiie tneasurcs Tlie hou.se of Austria, wlilch had sunk 
of the I'arty fr.nm-d against the house of under the arms of Adolphus, now felt new 
Austria the i>rnfr,st!iiit-s and c.atholics ai>- spirits, and succcciled in detaching the 
[iL-ired nTipri»< ally to fear earli otlirr; :iiid most i»owerful princes of the empire from 
hoKiilltns ceased after the taking of Ju- the alliance of Sweden. These vlctorloxis 

troops, abandoned by their allies and de- 
Geriimnv however continued to he dl- prived of their king, were beaten at Nord- 
vided Into’two parties. The llrst, whieli liiigen; and although morefortunateafier- 
was naiiH‘«l tiie tui{iciic union, h;ul for Its wards, tlicy were less feared than when 
rlilef Hie elcct«tr I'alatlne, united to whom under Gustavus. 

wiTO all the j>r<iie.starir priiiee.s, ami tlio Ferdinand II. died at this eonjunctnre: 
irro'iler part of the imperial cities. The so- he left all hls dominions to his son Ferdi- 
cond was called the rutliolic Icuijue, at Hie nand III. In the reign of this prince the 
iioad of which was tlie <luke of Havana, celebrated treaty of Westphalia was so- 
Tho none-ind king of Spain jolnccl Hiein- lemnly signed at Munster, October 24, 
selves to this party ; and It was further lOJS. It was the b.asis of ail subsequent 
Htrerigthened by Hie elector of Saxony and treaties, and is esteemed as the rund.amen- 
Hie landgrave of He.aso Danust.idt: the Ul l:iw of the empire. It was by thistreaty 
rtriit because he was jealous of the elector : tliat the ijuarrels of the emperors, and the 
palatine; and the latter, liccause lie had princes of the empire, which had subsisted 
,h particular reasons for keeping fair with 700 ycar.s and tlie disputes about religion, 
theeinpen.r (aUhougli of less duration, not less daii- 

Kodojph <lied in 1012. The electors, after gerousi. were terminated. Germany ai> 
an interreiiuum of some tnoiiHis, l.csiowrtl po.ired gradually to recover it«]osse8 . the 

the empire on the arcliduke Matthias, , ticld.s wereciHtiv.ateil.and thecltlesrebuiU 
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Tw.i.old, the eon of Ferdinand, succoodc*!. 
Hi« first war was very unfortunate, and lie 
5 .cciv”l tlie law by tbe peace of Miiieguen. 
Tile It^rior of (Jcniiany was not inaterl- 
I)ly Injured ; but the frontiers, on the side 
Sf\be lUih'O. sufTerod conslderalily.^ hor- 
tunc was less unequal in the sccoiiu war, 
I.Joduced by the league of Ausahum ; (.er- 
many. Kiigland, Spam, Savoy, and Sweden, 
ScalnU Franco. This war ended with the 
p?are of Uyswlck, which deprived Louis 

\IV. of Stra.sburg. ^ ^ , 

The third war was the most fortunate for 
f eoDOld and for Germany : when Louis X I \ . 
Imd considerably Iricrea.sed his power; when 
he ffoverned Spain under the name of Ids 
mndson ; when his armies not only pos- 
rnased the Netherlands and Davana, Init 
were in the heart of Italy and Germany. 
The battle of Hochstndt, In 17(M, changed 
the scene, and every place he had aciulrcd 
was lost. Leopold died the following year, 
with the reputation of being the most 
itowerful emperor since Charles V. 

* The reign of Joseph I > 
more successful than that of Leopohl. The 
KoUl of England and Holland, the viciorics 
of prince Eugene and the duke of Marl¬ 
borough. and hl.s good fortune, n-iidered 
him almost absolute. He put to the ban of 
the empire the electors of Rivari.a and 
Cologne, p.artlsans of France, and took pos- 
sessloii of tlieir dominions. 

Joseph died In 1711, and was succeeded 
by liis brother, Charles VI. AlTljouch pow¬ 
erful ns he was, by the po.«sessioii of all 
Hungary, of the Milanese, of Mantua, of 
Naples, and of Sicily, the nine provinces 
of the Low Countries, and the flonnshing 
state of his hereditary German dominions, 
he was obliged to sign, on receiving ihclm- 
perlal crown, an obligation to conserve and 
augment tbe right of the Geriiiaiilc body. 

The empire was iranqull and flonrlsliiiig 
under the last emperor of the house of 
Austria. The war of 171fi, against the 
Turks, was principally on (he frontiers of 
the Ottoman territory, and terminated glo¬ 
riously. Germany had changed Its fare 
during the times of I.eoi)o1d and Joseph; 
hut, in the reign of Charles VI. it may he 
said to have arrived almost at perfection. 
Previous to this epoch, the arts wore un¬ 
cultivated ; scarcely a house was well built; 
and mamiriictures of line articles unknown; 
the thirty years’ war had ruined all. 

The affairs of Charles were uniformly 
successful until 17 :m. The celel.rated vic¬ 
tories of prince Eugene over the Turks at 
Temeswar, ami at Belgrade, secured the 
Ir»tntlers of Hungary from molestation ; 
and Italy becaioo safe In consequence of 
Don Carlos, sou of riiUlp V., having con¬ 
sented to l)CConie his vassal. 

But these prosperities had tbclr termi¬ 
nation. Charles, by Ills credit in Europe, 
and In conjunction witli Itussia, endea¬ 
voured to procure tlic crown of Poland f'lr 
Augustus III., elector of Saxony. The 
French, who support<’d .Stanislaus, had the 
advantage, and Staiilslauswaselected king. 
Don Carlos being declared king of Naples, 
after the battle of Uitonto, took posses¬ 
sion also ill 1735. Charles, to obtaiti peace. 


renounced the two kingdoms, and dismem¬ 
bered the Milanese In favour of the kingui 

^^New misfortunes afillcted him In hi.s lat¬ 
ter years. Having declared war against the 
Turks In 1737, his armies were defeated, and 
a disadvantageous peace wa.s ilic conse¬ 
quence. Belgrade. Temeswar. Orsova, and 
all the country between the Daiiubcand n)e 
Saavc, were ceded to the Turks. He died 

broken-hearted. In 17-10. i t-..,., i,. 

Tlie death of Charles plunged Europe In 
one general and ruiinui.s war. By tlie prag¬ 
matic sanction,' which he hail signed, and 
wliich was puaranti-cd by France, tuc aivh- 
duehc.ss Maria Tliercsa, his eldest daughter, 

had been named as heiress to all his pos¬ 
sessions. This princc.ss marnod. in E3f>. 
Francis Stephen, last duke of Lorraine. 
She solicited ilio imperial throne for her 
liusl.aiid, and sued for the InhiTiiance of 
her father. Tlu’y were hotli disputed by 
the elector of Bavaria, who, supported by 
the arms of France, was elected emperor 
in 1743. 

Charles VII. died in 174.1, and w.is sue- 
c<*eded by Fr.uu is I., the husband of Maria 
Tlieresa. He died in 170.), and was sue- 
ceialcd by his eldest son. Jo.sgph II., who 
had hi'en elected king of the Uoniaus the 
preceding year. Wlieu ihl.s prince attained 
to the imperial dignity, he was onsidcivd 
as dIstingTiifthed by a stc.ady and active at¬ 
tention to every department of govern* 
im-nt; and he actually introduced a variety 
of buhl and salutary reforms in the state. 
A noble liberality of mind, and enlarged 
views of politics, were imputed to him whi'ii 
lie rendered the condition of tlm lower 
orders of men in lii.s hereditary dominions 
less wretciied ami servile, by alleviating 
that cruel vassalage in which tiicy were held 
hv the feudal lords of the soil ; whilst a free 
and uiire.served toleration was granted to 
all sects and denominations of Christians: 
but tlieso Impes were frustniteil by :i more 
full deveh>i>ementof hlsrharartcr.inwhich 
activity williout eniciency, enacting laws 
ami abrogating them, forming great de¬ 
signs and tcTinliiatii.g them in mean con¬ 
cessions, appeared consiucuou.s. 

On the deatli of the elector of Bavaria in 
1777 , the emperor laid claim to a eoiisider- 
ahle part of that electorate, founded on a 
v;iguc right which had been set up, but m>t 
c*»ntcnded for, so long ago as tlx* year 
by the emperor Sigismund. The king <*f 
rru.«sl.a, as elector of Brandeiibuig, oi>- 
posod these pretensions, on the ground of 
jirotcctlng the empire in its rights, privi¬ 
leges, and territorial possessions, against 
all encroachments upon, or diminutions of 
tlicm ; but tlio emperor not being induced 
by negotiation to relimiul.sh his designs, in 
1773 tlie two most powerful inoiiarchs in 
Europe led their formidal'Ie armies In per¬ 
son, to decide the dispute liy arms ; nearly 
half a million of men appearing in the 
Held, to tight for a territory wliicli would 
have been dearly pnrcliased at llic sum e.x- 
pended on one year’s supi>ort of ilioso v.ist 
armies—so little is the ambition of princes 
regulated by the intrinsic wortli of tlie ob¬ 
ject at wliich llicy aim I 
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The kingdom of Bohemia vras tho sceno 
of actlon» and the greatest generals of the 
ago commanded; as marshal count Lau- 
dohn, on the side of Austria; prince Henry 
of Prussia, and the hereditary prince (after¬ 
wards duke) of Brunswick, on the side of 
Prussia- Tlio horrors and theicMtof war 
were then expected to be revived, In all 
their tremendous pomp; but the campaign 
was closed without any general action, or 
any brilliant event whatever; and during 
tho following winter the courts of Peters¬ 
burg and Versailles interposing their good 
offices to make up the breach, terms of 
peace were soon adjusted at Teschen, in 
Austrian Silesia. The territoryacqulr^ to 
the house of Austria by virtue of this treaty 
extends about seven English miles, and 
In breadth is about half that space. 

The court of Vienna, being thus put into 
possession of this territory, renounced. In 
the fullest and most explicit terms, all 
other claims whatever on the electorate, by 
which every latent spark that might kindle 
future contentions and wars was supposed 
to bo extinguished. In the year 1781, the 
court of Vienna endeavoured toprocurefor 
the archduke Maxhiilllan, brother to the 
emperor, tho election to a participation of 
the secular bishoprics of (Cologne and Mun¬ 
ster, together with the reversion of the 
former: this measure was strenuously op¬ 
posed by the king of Prussia, who remon¬ 
strated against It to the reigning elector, 
and to the chapters. In whom the right of 
election is lodged: but notwithstanding 
the power of the prince who thus Interposed, 
the houseof Austria carried Its point. After 
this the views of theeniperor were directed 
to tho restoration of the commerce for- 
n»erly carried on by the ancient city of 
Antwerp; and also to Invite foreign ships 
to the port of Ostciid, by which he hoped 
to render the Austrian Netherlands flourish¬ 
ing and opulent; nor was ho less attentive 
to abridge tho power of the clergy and the 
authority of the church of Home, in every 
part of his hereditary dominions. 

Joseph II. died February 20, 1790, In tho 
forty-ninth year of his age, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Ills brother Leopold II., then 
grand duke of Tuscany, who became em¬ 
peror of Ucruiaiiy, and king of Hungary 
and Bohemia. 

This prince severely felt the thorns which 
on compassed a dhidein; although a Invorof 
peace, ho was compelled to wage war with 
the French republic : whilst he saw his sis¬ 
ter, tl»c queen of France,degraded from her 
rank, kept a close prisoner, and In conti¬ 
nual danger of an untimely end ; but death 
closed Ills ey<*3 ufion these aflllctlve scenes 
In March 1701, live months after his ad- 
vanceinont, in the forty-fourth year of Ills 
age. 

Francis had no sooner been declared em¬ 
peror, than he joined In the hostilities 
carrying on against Prance, on account of 
! his hereditary states, as well as the empire. 
He soon lost the Netherlands; and the em¬ 
pire all Its territory west of the Ilhitie : the 
Austrian possessions In Italy followed in 
1707. The progress of the French arms 
was arrested only by the treaty of Campo 


I Joralo. A congress was afterwards held ai 
RasUmt, which continued sitting for many 
months, and at length broke up -irtthout 

, During the year 1799, the 
Austrians, joined by tho Russians under 
Suwa^w, penetrated Into Italy, and de- 
Drived tho French of the greater part of 

^Cf.*,** S^J^lttests acquired by the military 
skill of Buonaparte. 

In 1800 , Buonaparte, having returned 
from Egypt, raised an array, and crossed 
the Alps, with a view to recover Italy. lost 
111 hlsabsence. Fortunefavouredhisarms, 
and all tte possessions of Francis fell into 
his hands by the famons battle of Marengo. 
Piedmont also submitted to the conqueror, 
and was, with Parma, Placentia, and some 
Imperial flefs, Incorporated with France. 

The peace of Lunevllle, in 1801 , made 
the Rhine the boundary between Prance 
and Germany; the latter thus lost more 
than 26,000 square miles of territory, and 
nearly 4,000,000 Inhabitants. The Austrian 
monarch founded the hereditary empire of 
Austria in 1804; and the first consul of 
France wasdeclared emperorof the French, 
under the title of Napoleon I. Austria and 
Russia soon after united against Napoleon : 
and the peace of Presburg, which took place 
on the 26 th of December 1805, terminated 
the war, in which three states of the German 
empire, Bavaria, Wlrtemberg, and Badeu, 
had taken part as allies of France. In the 
following year, sixteen German princes 
renounced their connection with thcGerman 
empire, and entered Into a union under tho 
name of the confederation of tho Rhine, 
which acknowledged the emperor of Prance 
as Its protector. This decisive step was 
followed by a second. The German empire 
was dissolved; the emiicror Francis re¬ 
signed tlie German crowi, renounced tlie 
title of emperor of Germany, and declared 
his hereditary dominious separated from 
the German empire. 

The first year of the existence of this 
‘ confederation ’ had not elapsed, when Us 
armies, united with those of France, were 
marched to the Saale, the Elbe, and the 
Oder, against the Prussians, and afterwards 
to the Vistula, against the Russians. After 
the peace of Tilsit the confederation was 
strengthened by the accession of eleven 
princely houses of northern Germany. The 
kingdom of Westphalia was est.abllshcd, 
and Jerome, the brother of Napoleon, put 
upon the throne. Four kings, five grand 
dr'kes, and twenty-five dukes and other 
princes, were united In the new confede¬ 
ration. 

The peace of Vienna Increased its extent 
and power. The north-western parts, how¬ 
ever, and the Hanseatic cities, Bremen, 
Hamburg, and Lubec, were united with 
France in 1810. When Napoleon, in 1812, 
undertook his fatal expedition to Russia, 
tlie contingents of the Rhenish confedera¬ 
tion joined his army; and not less than 
about 100,000 Germans found their graves 
in the snows of Russia, The Russians pur¬ 
sued their advantages to tho frontiers of 
Gcrm.any. Prussia, wearied with her long 
su/Tcrings, joined them with enthusiasm, 
and, at tlic same time, some of tlic statee 
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of tbe uorth of Germany united with them. 
I nbeck and Hamburg rose against tho 
Fr^ch, and ail Germany was animated 
with the cheering hope of liberation. Aus¬ 
tria next joined tbe grand alliance; and 
L)io wafi owing to the enthusiasm of tiie 
neople, soon assumed a most farourahle 
^pearance for the allies. On theSthof Oc¬ 
tober 1813, Bavaria joined the allied arms; 
*nd ten days afterwards, tho battle of 
I elnslc destroyed the French dominion In 
Germany, and dissolved the confederation 
of the Ithine. . , _ 

Tho king of Wlrtemberg, and the other 
nrlnces of the south, soon after followed tho 
example of Bavaria; and after the battle 
of Hanau, Oct. 30, tho French army had 
retreated over tho Rhine. Everywhere In 
Germany the French irower was now anni¬ 
hilated; neither the kingdom of Westpha¬ 
lia nor the grand-duchy of Berg any longer 
existed. Tliroughout Germany Immense 
preparations were made for tlie preserva¬ 
tion of the recovered independence. The 
victorious armies passed the Rhino on the 
first days of the following year, and all the 
territory which the French had conquered 
from Germany since 179.3, was regained and 
secured by the events of the campaign in 
France and the peace of Paris. It was pti- 
pulatcd, by the articles of the peace, that 
the German stales should be independent, 
but connected together by a federative sys¬ 
tem. This provision of the treaty was car¬ 
ried Into effect l)y the congress of Vicuna, 
Nov. 1. 181-1, and by the statutes of the 
Germanic confederation In 1815, 

In the new system of Europe, established 
at tlio congress in 1815, and by the treaty 
concluded with Bavaria, at Munich, in 
April 1816, the Austrian monarchy not 
only gained more than 4,238 square miles 
of territory, but was also essentially Im¬ 
proved in compactness ; and its commercial 
Importance was Increased by the accession 
of Dalmatia and Venice. The Intlucnce of 
this power among tlie slates of Europe, in 
consequence of the congress of Vienna, as 
the first member of tlie great quadruple 
alliance (clianged by tlie congress of .Alx-la- 
Cliapclle to a quintuple alliance), and as 
tlie liead of the German confederation, has 
8 lnc.e been gradually increasing. Of tho 
foreign affairs of the government, tho 
most Important is the connection of Austria 
witli the German confederation. 

The termination of the war with Russia, 
or, as It is called In Germany, ‘ tlie war of 
liberation,’ restored Germany to its geo¬ 
graphical and political position in Europe, 
but not as an empire acknowledging one 
supreme bead. A confederation of thirty- 
five Independent sovereigns and four free 
cities has replaced tlie elective monarcliy, 
that fell under its own decrepitude. In the 
choice of the smaller princes, who were to 
become rulers, as well as of those who 
were obliged to descend to the rank of 
subjects, more attention was paid to f.agilly 
and politiRU connection than to tlie old 
territorial divisions under theemplre. The 
clerical fiefs, and the greater part of the 
free Imperial cities, wore incorporated into 
the estates of the more powerful princes. 


upon the dissolution of the empire, and 
were not reestablislicd. Only four 
remained in the enjoyment of their politi¬ 
cal rights. , , . 

Tho princes then formed themselves into 
a confederacy, named the ‘ Bundestag’ or 
Diet, and agreed to hold its sittings in 
Frankfort-on-the-Malne. Tliey gave to it 
a constitution (named the Buudesacte) by 
which the sovereigns, of tlielr own autho¬ 
rity, constituted themselves tho diet, and 
gave to each a vote in it corresponding to 
the extent of their dominions; but in which 
the German people were not recognised as 
entitled to any representation. The thir¬ 
teenth article of this act of \inion, how¬ 
ever, declared that In every separate state 
of the confederation a constitution ‘shall 
be Instituted.’ But no time was men¬ 
tioned, and no description of tbe constl- 
tutiou was given ; and it w.is only in some 
of the smaller states, such as Hanover, 
Baden, and Hesse, that the provision was 
carried into effect. During more than thirty 
years the rulers of Austria and Prussia, al- 
tliougli constantly solicited by their sub¬ 
jects to redeem this pledge, refused to 
fulfil their obligations. So far from grant¬ 
ing constitutions, a congress of ministers, 
under tho direction of prince Metternich, 
assetiibled at Carlsbad on tlio20tli of Sei>- 
tember 1819, and adopted tlie following 
among otlier resolutions 1 st, tliat tlie 
universities sliall be sulijeeted to a strict 
superintendence; 2nd, that no daily or other 
jierlodlcal work, nor any book unless it 
shall exceed twenty slieets, shall lie pub¬ 
lished in any state of the Union until tliey 
shall have been previously revised and 
sanctioned by tlie public authorities; and, 
3rd, that a central commission, consisting 
of seven members of tlie diet, shall >lt in 
Mayeiiee, charged with the supiirossion of 
all revolutionary tendencies in tlie states 
of tho confederation. 

From that date till 184S these resolutions 
continued to be acted upon with unsparing 
rigour. The ‘central commlssioir con¬ 
sidered themselves authorised to abrogate, 
suspend, and act in opi>ositlon to the 
' constitutions’ enjoyt'd by tlic minorstaies 
on every emergency, which appeared to 
tliem to call for an exercise of repressive 
authority. The natural fruits of this brcacli 
of faith soon sliowed tliemselvcs. Tlio stu¬ 
dents of tiie unlvcrsiiie.c, and in many 
Instances the professors, became the deter¬ 
mined enemies of tlie rulltig powers. The 
men of literature and science winced under 
the galling ccnscjrship to whicii tliey were 
subjected; and the mass of the peoi>le, 
having been rendered liy tlieir schools 
capable of feeling, reading, and thinking, 
thoroughly 6ymi)atliised with Die classes 
before named, and all demanded freedom. 
In this manner the intelligence and physi¬ 
cal force of Germany were nearly uuani- 
mous in tho opinion that their sovereigns 
had broken faith with them, ahused their 
c«)nfldcnce, and, in return for all tlieir 
sacrifices, had treated them with harshness, 
indignity, and injustlre. 

Even so late as 1844, a conference took 
place at Vienna, of pleiiipotenii.aries of the 
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ijcrman states, for the avowed sxtpprcsslon 
of a powerful l)ody of malcontents, whom 
prince Mettemlch described as hostile to 
all authority : tending to disturb all social 
relations, either public or private; and 
which would, if left unchecked, Qnally de* 
prlve certain princes of all monarchical 
authority. This congress was, therefore, 
convened by the sovereign princes and free 
towns of Germany, to provide against the 
slightest change la the existing order of 
tilings. 

In tliese circumstances, the French re¬ 
volution of February 1W8 burst forth like a 
volauio. It operated throughout Germany 
like an electric spark applied to combustible 
materials. The people, the students, and, 
in many Instances, the professors, rose, and, 
with tiic tacit sanction of the middle ranks 
111 general, rchelled against the sovereigns 
and demanded their political rlglits. Tlie 
soldiers ill almost all the German states 
partook of the common sentiments, and 
Dffored cither no, or only a brief and feeble, 
resistance. The sovereigns saw their power 
vanish like a sliadow. In Vienna, on tlic 
lath of March 184S, the cry was uttered, 
* Down wltli Metteriilcli,’ and, on the Htli, 
prince Mctteriiich was a fugitive, and the 
city In the liands »>f Uio students and the 
burgher-guard. Tlic emperor liesitatcil, 
and on IMli May tlicre was a second rising, 
in which the people trluniplied. The court 
thou jiromised reformed Institutions, and 
subsequently appointed a so-called liberal 
nifnlsler to carry them IntoefTcct. 

On the 16tli and 10th March tito people 
of Ilerlin rose in arms. In the Kouig's 
Rtrasse, where the chief contest ensued, 
the words ‘ Kespect private property,’ 
were posted on every shop, and on the 
city cliainlicrs were Inscriljcd, ‘ Pulilic 
property.’ The govenimont was beaten, 
few excesses were committed, the king 
promised free Institutions, and tranquillity 
was restored, rolitical movements took 
place at the same time in Davarla, Saxony, 
Hanover, and the other minor German 
slates, and everywhere tlic sovereigns, 
prostrate licforothe popular imwer, acceded 
to the deiiiauds of their subjects. These 
ch'inaiul.s were limited to repre.<entatlve 
C'liistitutioiis, fn-edoin of the press, gua¬ 
rantees against pen-ioiiat arrest except on 
tlie warrant of a court of Justice, trial by 
jury, publicity of judic ial pnicecdiiigs, and 
otlier eonstitiitlonal privileges, wliich In 
Kngland arc rorkoiie<l the blrtlirigiit of 
even tlic liiiinbU-sl individual. Tlie^e liav- 
Ing been conceded, tlie sovereigns w«tc 
left In the undisturbed possession of Ibelr 
thrones. 

Simultaneously with these occurrences, 
a EClf-constltuted assembly of political 
rcfccrniers met at Heldeliicrg, to devise 
means for olitalning a new constitution 
for confederated Germany, in place of the 
obnoxious diet, which the princes con¬ 
sented to abolish. They had two grand ob- 
jerts In view. To secure a dtie represen- 
tnllon of the people In the confederated 
government, and by means of tliis goverii- 
inciit to render Germany a great and 
united political power. Their labours ended 


In the election, by nearly universal suf¬ 
frage, and with the consent of the sove¬ 
reigns, of a certain number of deputies 
from each of the confederated states, who 
met in Frankfort as a German parliament, 
with power to frame a constitution for 
the confederation, and to constitute Ger¬ 
many, in her foreign relations, a single, 
powerful, and united state. On the 20th 
of June 1$46, the parliament chose the 
archduke Jehu of Austria as the head of 
United Germany, under the title of tho 
' Reichsverwesor,’ or ‘ lleutenant-admlnls- 
tnitor of tho empire.’ ‘ The election was 
received with universal acclamation. Fires 
of joy blazed on every hill, cannon thun¬ 
dered out the public greeting of the con¬ 
stitution, and thousands of voices shouted 
forth in jubilee, “Hail our German Father- 
land!"’ 

Immediately after the Installation nf the 
rieichsvcrweser, the German parliament 
comjnciiced its labours of fnuning a consti¬ 
tution. By this scheme, the countries com¬ 
posing till that period the Germanic con¬ 
federation, together with Schleswig, and 
tlie provinces of the oastorii and western 
Prussia, were all to be fused into one grand, 
free, fraternal empire of Germany; the so¬ 
vereignties at present existing within these 
territories being limited and subordinated 
up to the point which tho perfection of Im- 
j-erlal unity might be found to require. 
Tills empire was to be hereditary, and its 
capita! was to be Fraukport ou the Maine. 
The emperor of Germany was to be main¬ 
tained in his dignity by a civil list, voted 
by tlie German parliament; lie was to have 
tlic executive in all alfairs of the empire, 
and to nominate and appoint all oQlcers of 
the state, of the .army and navy, and of tho 
staff of the national guard. In tlic imperial 
power, as constituted by this emperor and 
parliament, would he vested all tho Inier- 
natlonal representation of Germany with 
respect to foreign states, the disposal of 
the army, the right of conducting negotia¬ 
tions and concluding treaties, and of de¬ 
claring peace or war. The parliament w.os 
to consist of two houses; tho upper con¬ 
stituted by the thirty-three reigning sovo- 
relgns tor their deputies), by a deputy from 
eacii of tho four free towns, and by a com¬ 
plement of as many imperial councillors, 
with certain qiialiilcations, as should raise 
tlie whole chamber to the number of 800 
members: the lower by representatives to 
lic elected by the people in fixed propor- 
tion.s, but by metliods to be determined by 
the respective states. Provision was also 
made for ibc establishment of supreme and 
imperial courts of judicature, with ample 
powons, vast fields of operation, and most 
eifcctlve machinery. But lung bef''re this 
gieantic scheme could be m.atureil, the pro¬ 
ceedings of tiie German parliament were 
thrown’into adilTorent channel by events 
to wliich we must now hriefly advert. 

Schleswig and Ilolstelii are two duchies, 
which, by hereditary descent, have come 
to be connected with the crown of Den¬ 
mark, as Hanover was with that of Eng¬ 
land. But tlie king of Denmark is duke 
only of Schleswig and of Holstein, auJ 
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their German laws and constitution have 

remained uiicliaJiKod during all tiio period 

of tlielr cfUinectlun with Doiiiiiark. In 
Holstein tlic pucccsslon lias always l)ei*n 
IliiiUcd to heirs male ; and os in some an¬ 
cient cliariers tiicre was a clause declaring 
the union between Holstein and Sclileswig 
Indissoluiile, the (lermans. In the near pros¬ 
pect of the crown of Denmark falling into 
the female line, liad, fora long iicrl<»d, l)een 
eager that measures shouhi lie adopted to 
liie effect that the iluehy of Schleswig slumld 
follow the succession of tlie dncliy of Hol¬ 
stein, and that all political connection lic- 
tween Denmark and the dnchles should 
cease. Totlilsarraiigcmcntlhe Dancswcrc 
naturally hostile. This guesHon had at¬ 
tracted great attention in l«16and 16i7,and 
some opposition was offered to the central¬ 
ising tendencies of Cliristian VIII., because 
it was thought that the nie.asures of the 
court were directed against the nationality 
of the duchies. Tlie accession of this 
loverelgn, followed by an attempt to em¬ 
brace ills dlfforent possessions under one 
constitution, Increased the discontent of 
tlie German party in Sclileswig Holstein. 
To alter the connection existing t)etwe(m 
the duchies, and to propose to treat cltlicr 
of them as integral parts of tlie monarchy, 
was resented as an attack upon the riglits 
of the country, and as an attempt to extin¬ 
guish the nationality of tlicducliics. During 
this exuspemted state of feeling tlie French 
revolution of February, 1848, opportunely 
I broke out. The momentary success which 
attended It, stimulated tlscGennan party in 
the duchies to throw off the Danish yoke; 
and a provisional govcrinnent was at once 
proclaimed. Though it appears singular 
that the govcnimcnt and the people of Ger¬ 
many should have seriously set to work to 
invade an ancient monarchy for the bonellt 
of an empire which never existed, yet so it 
was—the kingdoms and the prlncii'alitics of 
Germany took up thequarrcl. Tlie assembly 
at Kmnkfort aided the insurgents both by 
word and deed. Troujis from every qu.artor 
wero hurried to the assistance of a ‘ kin¬ 
dred race ;* and general Wranccl, at tlio 
head of a considerable army, occuiiiod Jut- 
iand, and raised enormous contributions 
from the unfortunate Inlialiitaiits. It was 
in vain that the king of Denmark, who, as 
duke of Holstein, was a meml>er of the 
Germanic confederation, protested against 
tlie inva.s|oii of his rights. Tlie Germans, 
from the Itliine to the Oder, h.ad set their 
hearts upon making Germany a naval 
power, and were deierniiiied to acquire tlie 
liarbotirof Kiel, togetlier witli a large por¬ 
tion of the Danish coast. Tlie Danes, how¬ 
ever, manfully resisted : tluiugli eompelled 
to retire from their eoiiriiiental dominions 
by the superior numbers of the invading 
army, they inflicted no small loss on the 
enemy by blockading the German ports. 
Denmark tlion applied to Russia. France, 
and England, her allies, for fulillment of 
treaties guaranteclin^ to her the integrity 
of her dominions. The danger of a general, 
Kuropean war became imminent; and the 
Pniaslan governnicnt, which, up to that' 
moment, had been the chief instigator ;ujd I 


support of the Insurgents, found It necee* 
sary to consent to an .armistice. Tins ar^ 
inislice was concluded at lilalnio, Aug. 26, 
and was to iastfor seven montlis. It virtu¬ 
ally put an end to tlic war; for thougli It 
niram broke furtli, and mged wiiii great 
violence during the spring and suinnier of 
tlie following year, ilie combatants were 
coiifliied alnmst exclusively to tlie IIol- 
steiners and tlic Danes ; the German govern¬ 
ments having meanwhile abandoned a cause 
to which tliey had lent themselves at llrst 
Willi unexampled eagerness. 

Tlicassenil>ly at Frankfort,affera stormy 
deifate, approved of tills armistice, imt by a 
small majority. The liberal members, with 
Dalilmann at their Jiead, loudly expressed 
their indignation, which found a powerful 
crlio out »>f doors. Mcctingswereheldout- 
slde the town, at which It w.as resolved that 
those who liad ratilled ‘the Infamous ar¬ 
mistice of Malmo were traitor.s against tiio 
niajobty, liiieriy, and honour of tlic German 
people;’ and a deputation w.as appointed 
to inform tliemof liiis resolution. Tlic arch¬ 
duke John was now oITlcially informed that 
tlie senate could not preserve the peace of 
the town. His minister of the interior, Von 
Schmorling.fortliwilli summoned Austrian, 
rrusslan, and Bavarian troops to Frnik- 
fort; ami when the populace bcg.an to erect 
barricades, and throw stones at them, tho 
town was declared in a state of siege. At 
length the coiilllct began by an attack on 
one of the barnc.adcs, at wbicb tlieominou.s 
red flag was displayed. One barricadcafter 
another wa,s carried under a galling llro 
from lichind them and tliehouses. Artillery 
had to be called for, and employed again.st, 
some; but by midnight all resistance was 
at an end. Martial law wa.s proclaimed. 
Tills insurrection was marked by some iii- 
cidenls more tlian usually atrocious. As 
prince Lirlmowsky and rnajcjr Auerswald 
were attempting to rca.soii with the insnr- : 
gents, tlicy were flreil upon, mortally 
wounded, and then barliarously cut and 
iiackcd. Tho decline of the assembly may 
date from this day. 

Ill iJic midst of these complicated trans¬ 
actions, tlie iiiipiirt.int question as to tho 
prince on wliose heail tlie imperial crown 
should be placed, r.iuld no longer be de¬ 
ferred. A large majority of the national 
asscmhly vot«‘d f<ir the king of Prussia; 
and a deputation was ai>pointcd to go to 
Berlin to apiirise liis majesty of the vole. 
But the king, who had so often api'carcd 
anxious to seize tlic imi'crial crown, now 
declined it until Hie princes of Geriiiaiiy 
sliouid have made known theirviews. This 
answer plea.-ed no p.arty. Austria did 
not find the refusal suITielently distinct; 
and the Frankfort asscuiibly saw in it a 
proof that a rupture was at hand. Tlieii 
followed a series of complicated events, 
in which the Gcrtnan parliament disaj)- 
peared, Austria, through her minister, 
M. de Sclnnerllng, declared that tlie as- 
scmiily had exceeded its powers; that it 
had riot lieon nominated to dispose of the 
empire, imt to frame a constitution for the 
approval the different governments 
flually, that tlie assembly no longer existed 
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an<l that tho Austrian deputies might con* 
elder their mission at an end. 

Thus abandoned by Prussia, and attacked 
by Austria, tho German parliament was at 
a loss where to turn to for support. Many of 
the most distinguished members, who had 
had faith In the mission of the parliament, 
lost courage, and one by one resigned their 
fttnctlons, and thus left the Held open to 
tlie wild and revolutionary spirits whom 
they had hitherto kept in check. Left to 
the freedom of their own will, they at once 
proceeded to depose the archduke John, 
who, however, took no heed of their depo¬ 
sition ; and, at length, on the 30th of May 
IMO, tlicy resolved to quit Frankfort, and 
removed to Stuttgart. There they formed 
nothing but a club, and the first German 
parliament received Its deathblow from the 
police agents of tho king of Wirtemberg. 
The revolutionary deputies tlien dispersed 
over Germany ; and we find them taking 
part in ail tlie insurrections of which Dres¬ 
den, TiCipzIr, and Baden were shortly after¬ 
wards tlie bloody stage. 

The king of Prussia, now acting under j 
tlie counsel of general lladowitz. attempted 
to obtain by diplomatic means what he 
had rejected when presented by the popu¬ 
lar will. But It would far exceed ourllmits 
to detail tlie policy to which he had rc-i 
course to effect his object. Sufllco It here 
to state, that tlie various schemes which 
he adopted liad no doQiiito result, save to: 
revive, in all Its force, the fierce struggle 
Lir supremacy that had long existed be¬ 
tween Austria and Prussia. Prussia by 
convoking at Erfurt certain elected depu¬ 
ties as a central parliament. In lieu of the 
Frankfort parliament already hastening to 
an end, liad recognised the political ox* 
IsCcnco of tlie people, and their right to 
participate in framing a fcdct'al constitution. 
Austria, on the other hand, refused to allow 
iiLT suiqects to elect deputies to that as- 
Bfiiihly, and protested against tlic character 
of a federal parliament given to It by Prus¬ 
sia. Austria argued that as the Frankfort 
parliament, to which she had consented, w.is 
(lissolvod, the old diet revived as a matter 
of right. Prussia resisted this view, and 
niainiained tliat the diet was for ever ex- 
tingui.-hed. and that, on the dissolution of 
tho Frankfort parliament, tlie field w.as 
once more open to the reconstruction of a 
now fodoral constitution. But, in dellance 
: <»f the protest of Prussia, the diet at Frank¬ 
fort was once more convokoil, the plenum 
annn«nce<l to he complete*, and the usual 
recognition liy foreign powers forinaily de¬ 
manded. Tho German people were in de¬ 
spair. The king of Prussia was regarded 
as their only, altlioueh a forloim liope; and 
tlioy loiigeil for some event whlcit, hy 
uniting them, might once more enable 
thoin to vindicate their own political ex¬ 
istence ami ilielr riglits. 

Such an event most unexpectedly oc¬ 
curred. The electorate of Hi*sse-Cassel 
was one of the minor German states which 
enjoyed a constltutloual government. For 
elgliteen years It had been in full opera¬ 
tion ; and through It.s instrumentality many 
bontllclul measures bad been Introduced. 


Bat the chambers having, in 1850, declined 
to vote certain taxes, the elector dissolved 
them, and in flagrant violation of the con¬ 
stitution, proceeded to levy the taxes by 
bis own sovereign authority. But the In¬ 
dividuals, from whom taxes were illegally 
demanded, applied to tho supreme cIvU 
court, and received from It an injunction 
to restrain the collector. This brought 
the sovereign and the supreme court, as 
representing the law and the constitution, 
Into collision, and the people universall} 
milled round the constitution. They re¬ 
mained perfectly quiet, but offered a deter¬ 
mined passive resistance. The elector fled 
to Fulda, and there proclaimed martial law, 
appointed a commandcr-ln-chief, and or¬ 
dered him to collect the imposts by military 
execution. The oClcers of the elector’s 
army resigned their commissions, and he 
was forced to disband his soldiers I He 
then applied to the confederate sovereigns 
to reduce bis subjects to obedience. Austria 
and Bavaria at once responded to the call, 
and induced Wirtemberg to aid them. The 
German people, with one voice, appealed to 
the king of Prussia, who marched his troops 
to the confines of Hesse-Cassel to support 
the constitution. The soldiers of Austria 
and Bavaria approached by another line to 
enforce the dictates of the elector's Irre¬ 
sponsible will. To give effect to his demon¬ 
stration, the king of Prussia summoned bis 
cljamhcrs, and called out his landwehr, or 
the wliole military force of his kingdom. 
Tlie cliambcrs, his army, aud people re¬ 
sponded to the call to war with acclamations 
of joy; and a conflict ecomod Inevitable. 
The whole German people gave Indications 
of participating in the same spirit. The 
agitation was universal, and the sovereign 
speedily discovered that, if the sword were 
once drawn. It would be a war not of 
Austria against Ib-ussia, but of the people 
of all the German states, and of Bohemia, 
Hung.ary, and Lombardy, against their 
kings! The rulers stopped short on the 
brink of the precipice. The king of Prussia 
suddenly prorogued his chambers, and oxi 
the 29th of November 1850, prince Schwar- 
zenViurg, representing Austria, and baron 
Maiiteuffel, the minister of Prussia, met 
at Olmutz, and adopted propositions for 
'solving,' as they termed it, 'the pending 
differences’ regarding botli Holstein and 
Hosse-Cassol. The solution was very simple. 
These sovereigns agreed that all the German 
princes sliould name two commiss-aries, 
whose nlTlce shall be to force Denmark and 
Holstein to make an arrangement, and also 
to force the elector and his subjects to 
ctime to terms; and in the meantime, Id 
order to establish, ‘in the electorate of 
Hesse as well as in Holstein, a legal state 
of things responding to the principles of 
the diet,’ and which should ‘render the 
fulfilment of the federal duties possible,’ 
Prussia agreed to join Austria in occupying 
Hesse, and In sending commissaries to 
Holstein, to call on ' the stadtholderate 
(the Holstein people), In the name of the 
diet, to cease hostilities.' 

These resolutions were soon afterwards 
carried Into effect; and from that moment 
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the revolutionary ftaine whicli buret forth 31. 
In IMS, and had continued to buru with 32. 
more or less Intensity for two years, may 33. 
be said to have been extinguished. The 34. 
subsequent history of Germany reesesscs S-l. 
little Interest for the English reader. Suf¬ 
fice It to state that the old diet at Frank¬ 
fort was reinstated with its former au- 1 
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fort was reinstated with its former au- TItc total military force of the confe- 
thorlty ; and repeated conferences were deration, 503,072 men. 

held at Dresden, Berlin, Vienna, and else- jn the year 1855, the emperor of Austria 
where, for the purpose of re^hatlng tlie entered Into an important concordat with 
Internal commerce of the different Ger- the Dope, which showed how strongapower 
man states, and arranging other weighty ti ,0 Roman church still ventured to exer- 
matters. But, far from cernentHig the else, where she knew th.it her claims would 
Interests of the different govcrnnients, tieadmltted. By It nil education wasplaced 
the contwt for supremacy between Aus- absolutely in the hands of the clergy, who 
trla and Prussia siin raged so violently, werctodecldewliathooksshouldandshould 
that even the Zoilvcrcln, whose grand not he read, not only by the pui>lls, but also 
iimy^ni <7 Influence for many by the nation at large ; and the governmen* 

rated so beneficially on the material Inte- engaged to prevent the Interdicted books 
rests of Oerniany, was threatened W’lth from spre,iding over the empire, as well as 

dl.^solutlon. 5*bi)press all contemi>t of the church, her 

In August 1863, a congress of German niliiiaters, and her ordinances, whether 

sovereigns and princes took pl.iccat F rank- word, deed, or writing. Questions 

fort for the purpose of discussing a project ^ j . nronertv were dealt with in tlie 
for the reformation of the bund, the king ^^*aw «Prt Property were dealt with In the 

’‘enn' ^o this c^ncoTiUt succeedcd In 18G0 poll- 
who held Aloof* The result of tJlC COIl* rf^form^ r>f M'hlrh tliA rouiilfia 

press ao Afat'^'ISrectoVv^sliould^b^ ilkely to be antagonistic to thecccfesiastical 
other things, that a directory should domination. The numbers of the Iteichs- 

forined for niAnAgluff the AiTAlrs of the 01 * coQUcII of the einnfre were Mted 'it 

confederation, that a federal couiicllshould j neriodicaf iesAon^ it ^ 

be formed of the plenipotentiaries of the "theamountS^^^^^ 

^ ^ slderthc more important draughts for gen- 

*The Fouowlng territories, with the po- ^fS'cKrcyn“mu‘?mns' 

pulatlon of eacli. were, according to the JiThf of JniHaHn^ ^ ® 

of eoiiinrl^cd iii the of initiating And lUAkingr pro|)os«ils 

German co^fedew^^ for Jaws or ordinances. The old Reichsrath 

German conieotraiion continue Its functions on questions 

co^nlsAblc by this new Ileichsmth, the 
members of which were cAlled counsellors 

I . Austria.Ii\si3,203 extraordinary. On the 2 lst of October, the 

J. Prussia.H,i30,oos emperor promulgated a new constitution. 

3* Bavaria • • • • • •l.iyS9,a35 This constitution Introduced many iinpor- 
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1.369.291 spontaneousgift of the sovereign, revoc.abte 

R.> 0 , 2 o 0 at will, and not as the Inalienable right of 
548,449 the people. Hence the Hungarians were na- 
99,060 turally dissatisfied. Wlmt they wanted was 
273,232 no.arbiiriry gift from a benevolent emperor. 
29.»,242 but the rest<»railon of rights whlcli they liad 
196,804 once exercised, and which h.id been vit>- 
/ 38,4..4 lently Buspended. They demanded therefore 
4..G.567 the carrying out of an existing consiiru- 
281,697 tion, not the promulgation of a new one; 
172,341 and further, as a natural sequence ilic 
137,162 coronation of tlie emperor at Pesth as’ king 
139,431 of nuugarj', as well as the reunion of the 
094.566 Ihinatand Voivodiiia with thepreseiit king- 
124,013 dom of Hungary. Wliat the fin.a! result 
07,811 may he. the history of 1862 does not enable 
f.’.Xl to determine. The political atmosphere 
04,895 seems outwardly calm; and the attention 
<1,613 of the Austrian goveninieiu is wisely given 
.58.904 to financial reforms which are urgently 
b'k.nis needed. The difilculties involved in the 
!‘h,774 occupation of Venetia may be reserved 

longer l>e 

83,360 withheld. 
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Thb Huns arc described by the old his¬ 
torians as a nation ot ferocious savapes, 
emanating from Scythia, or Western Tar- 
lary. They lived upon roots, and flesh, half 
raw; they had neither houses nor cities; 
and their wives and children dwelt under 
tents. They fought without order, and 
without discipline; and tntsted much to 
the swiftness of their horses. Tlicy do not 
appear to have been known to the Romans 
until about the year 209 of the Christian 
era, at which lime the Homans called them 
I’annonians. 

The people of Hungary consist of seven 
distinct races, viz. Majryars, Slowacks, Cm- 
atkvns, Germans. Wallachians, Rusniarks, 
and Jews; of whom the Magyars are by 
f.ar the tm)st considerable. In their own 
CDiintry their oriental denomination of 
Mairyars Is usually trlvcn to tlicrn, the name 
of Hungarlatis being used only by otlier 

nations. _ . 

Glider Attlla. they penetrated Into Gaul, 
and became masters of the finest cities; 
niul were approaching towards I’arls, when 
Aetius, the Roman generd, defeated them 
near Troyes, in Ciiampatjnc. After this 
Jiattic, Attlla retired into Rannonia; but as 
soon as he liad repaired his losses, he 
ravaged Italy; and was preparing anew to 
enter Gaul, when death put an eud to his 
victories in tlie year -IM. 

Attila was really what he had named 
himself,* the terror of men,and the scourge 
of God.’ After Ills death, gre.it divisions 
t<K)k place among the Huns, who no longer 
kept that name, but assumed the appellation 
of Hungarians; hut of their hlsGiry during 
the time of the Western and Eastern cm- 
I>ire3, and the various wars and invasions 
wliieh are said to have taken place between 
the tliiril and tenth centuries, there is no 
liiffirniatlon uiion which reliance can be 

Tliey began to embrace Cliristianlty nn- 
clcr the Kuhl.'uiee vt (i(Tni?iii 
Stephen,'chief of the Hungarians, who had 
married the sister ()f llie emperor Henry, 
was baptised at the beginning of tl»e 
clovciith eeiitury. The pope besloweil 
upon liim the title of ‘ the apostolic king;’ 
and Idolatry soon after disappeared In Hun* 

^ .Stephen, thus honoured by the pope for 
liis services in converting the lieatlieiis, 
endeavoured to strengtlicn his kingdom by 
the imwer of the hierarchy and tlie aristo¬ 
cracy. He cstalilished ten richly endowed 
bUlioprlcs, and divided the wIkjIc empire 
Into seventy counties. Tliese officers aiul 
the bishops formed the senate of the king¬ 
dom, with whose concurrence king Stephen 
granted a constitution, the principal fea¬ 
tures of wlilcii are still preserved. The un¬ 
settled state of the succession to the crown. 


and the consequent Interference of neigb 
bouring princes, and of the Roman court, 
III the domestic concerns of Hungary; the 
inveterate hatred of the Magyars against 
the Gennans, who were favoured by Peter, 
the successor of Stephen; the secret strug¬ 
gle of Paganism with Cbrl&tlanity,and par¬ 
ticularly the arrogance of the clergy and 
nobility, long retarded the prosperity of the 
country. 

The religions zeal and bravery of St. La- 
dislaus, and the energy and prudence of 
Caloman, shine amidst the darkness of 
tills period. These two mouarchs extended 
the boundaries of the empire; the former 
by the conquest of Croatia and Sclavonla, 
the latter by the conquest of Dalmatia. 
They asserted with firmness the dignity of 
the Hungarian crown, and the Inde^n- 
dcncc of the nation, against all foreign 
attacks; and restored order and tranquillity 
at home by wise laws and prudent regula¬ 
tions. The introduction of German colo¬ 
nists, from Flanders and Alsace, Into Zips 
and Transylvania, by Geysa II., In 1148, had 
an important Influence on those districts ; 
and the connection of Hungary with Con¬ 
stantinople during the rcigu of Bela III., 
who had been educated In that city, had a 
favourable effect ou the country In general. 
The JIagyars. who had previously passed 
tlie greater part of the year in tents, became 
more accustomed to living in towns, and 
to eivll institutions. On the other hand, 
Hungary became connected with France, 
by the second marriage of Bela with Mar¬ 
garet, sister to Henry, king of France, and 
widow of Henry, king of England. She 
introduced French elegance at the Hun¬ 
garian court, and at this time we find the 
first mention of Hungarians studying at 
Paris; but these improvements were soon 
clieckcd.and the kingdom was reduced to a 
most deplorable condition by the invasion 
t)f the Mongols in the middle of the I3th 
century. After tlie retreat of these wild 
honk*?, Bela IV. ciide.avoured to heal the 
womiils of )iis country. He induced Ger 
mans to settle in the depopulated provinces, 
and elevated the condition of the citizens 
!)>• Increasing the number of royal free 

C i t IOt) 

Tlie king, Lndislaus, having been killcvl 
in 1290, bv the Tartars, tlie emperor R<>- 
dolph of Haps»»urg, pretending that Hun¬ 
gary was a fief of the empire, gave the 
crown to one of his sons; but, in 1309, pope 
Boniface VIII., supposing It to be his right 
to dispose of the kingdom, invested Chari- 
bert, who supported his appointment with 
his sword. Umler him Hungary became 
pi)wcrful; he added to his kingdom Croatia, 
Servia. Transylvania, Moldavia, and part ol 

Dalmatia. . , ^ 

In 1437. Albert of Austria ascended the 
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tlunfrarJari throne. Under lifni coinincnred 
the liiteptlne divisions whirh, joined to Die 
Irruptions of the 'l urks, .'ilinost depopul.ited 
the country. The civil war heiweeii the 
people ami the nohles, in the roiifii of 
Ladlslaus V. and the CorvIns, weakened it 
eo much, that it was not In a state to resist 
the Ottoman power; atid the army t)f Soly- 
man entirely destroyed tliat of Hungary in 
152 fl; when the king, Louis II., was killed. 
200,000 captives were taken away by tlic 
Turks. 

Ferdinand I., emperor of Germany, was 
elected king of Hr.ngary by the states in 
1.W7. lie ftiutid the Country weak in poi'U- 
Intion, very poor, divided by the Catholic 
and Protestant factions, ami occupied hy 
the Turkish and German ai iiiie.s. It was In 
a deplorable state tinder nil the kiiie.s of 
the house of Au.'<tria, hut more jiartlcularly 
sounder Leopold, elected in In his 

reigti, Upper Hungary and Tran.sylvaiii.i 
were the theatre of revolution, bloody w.ar, 
and devastation. 

Tlie Hungari.ans defended tlicir lihcrtie.s 
agnitist Leopold ; ami t lie conseiiuence wa«, 
the death of tlie prineijial mibilltyon the 
scafTold.at Vienna. A man nainccl Lnieriu 
'IVkeM, whose father and friends had fallen 
under tlic hatuls <»f the exeeutiimer. In 
order to avenge their death.-*, raised a force 
in Hungary, in I'JM, and joined JI;iliomet 
IV., then heslcgitig Vienna. John Sohleski, 
king of PolanJ, Charles, duke of Lorraine, 
and the i>rinres of tlieemi>lre, liarl tlie good 
fortune to ohiige Mahomet to retire, and 
thus relieved Die emperor and his capital. 

Lco|>old wa.s resolveil to he revetiged on 
the liungariatis; he erected a scatfold in 
the iniuitli of March 1G87, and it remained 
until (he close of the year, during wlilcli 
time victims wiiliout nntnher were iinino* 
lated hy the hands of the execiilioiier. 'i'lie 
shocking bntclieries which the Hungarians 
saw practised tm their countrymen lUlcd 
them with horror and lntlmi<lated Diem. 

Tlie Turks were twice repulsed, and Hun¬ 
gary sulimittcd. Transylvania was con- 
iiuered, and in posse.ssiuti of the imperial¬ 
ists. The crown, which, since tlu> time of 
Ferdinand I., hail been elecllve,wasilcflared 
heredlt.ary ; and Joseph, smi of Leopold, was 
crowned king at the close of the year IGk". 
It continued in the pos-ession uf tlic old 
Austrian house until the death of Charles 
VI., 17-10, 

After his death, Maria Theresa, his daugh¬ 
ter, who had married into the house of T.or- 
raine, and was by right heiress to his here¬ 
ditary states, was in great danger of being 
dethroned. France and Bavaria overran 
her dominions; but at length sheovercame 
all her difllcultles: her husband, after the 
death of Charles VII., of Bavaria, was also 
invested with thcjolntsovereignty. On her 
death, In 1780, her son Joseph II., emperor 
of Germany, succeeded. He, dying in 1790, 
his next brother, Peter Leopold, graud duke 
of Tuscany, became king of Hungarj*; but 
died five months .after his elevation, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son Francis, 
From this time the Hungarian nation w.as 
tooinudi occupied with wars and rumours 
of wars to proceed regularly and zealously 


with constitutional and social reforms. Is’ay, 
the chivalrous nature of the people Itself, 
and their loyalty to the Kaiser's throiu*, led 
them to suhmic to rejieriteil and exorbitant 
demands for men and money, without ex¬ 
acting a corresj'omlent ri-ilress of griev¬ 
ances. Francis I., when Die victories of 
Napoleon wen? shattering the unity of 
Austria, reminded the ilietof Its response 
to Maria There.-*a ;tt a similar crisi.s ; and on 
each appeal was metM ith o<|ual devotion, 
If not with c’ljual enthusiasm, even after 
the Hungarians were weary of a war in 
wlilcli they performed the giant's fa.<k, and 
re«-eiveil the dwarf.s reward. From IiyG to 
1811, the diets wen* convoked to grant sui>- 
plies, and to he dismissed as soon as they 
.•^pfiko of grievatice.s. 

But wltli the re.xtoraf inn of peace In 1812, 
a new era h«'g;in fur Hung.u-y. In spite of 
war and levies, and had govt-rnineiif, tiio 
king<loiii had advanccil in material pro.*pe- 
rity ; and it was exjiected that [icace would 
alford leisure for carrying out the social 
and constitutional reforms which previous 
coiiimisslon.s h.ad recoiiimeiided. But it was 
an era of l>rief promise and lu'otiacted dis- 
appointment. Austria, as a member of the 
Holy Alliance, was more than ever deter¬ 
mined to set Hungary upon Dio s.aaie foot iiig 
a.s tlie hereditary state.-*. A court jiarty was 
sedulously fostere«l in the country and the 
chambers; Au-^trian olUcers were put in 
command of Hungarian roginieiits : the 
bondage of the press was rigorously en¬ 
forced : new shackli's were imjiosed ontradt*; 
the currem-y was depreciat«'<l ; for twelve 
jears no <liet was summoned, and nearly 
every article of the constitution was assailed 
by violence, or ev.ided by ititriguo.«. The 
arhitrary mea-iiies l>y which, in 1822 Jind 
182:5, Die Austrian c.-ibmet Jittemptcd to levy 
taxes and troops in Hung.ary, in express 
violation of Leopold IL's ninetecntliariicle 
In Die ‘diploma," and of so many preceding 
charters, wa-rc arrested by Die imposing diet 
of l82o. Franei.s I. upon tlil.s retracted, apo- 
liigised, and l>y tlire<‘ additional articles en¬ 
gaged to observe the lundanienral law of 
Ins Hungarian kingdom, to convoke Die diet 
at least irieimia!l\ ,nnd not to levy siihsiilit-s 
without its concurrence. From 1 h 2 .j the 
movements of the Austrian government 
were less daring ami tiiore in.sldions. It 
tampered-with elections, stimulated tlio 
hostile prejudices of the races, and aug¬ 
mented its number of partisans in tlie 
chamber of magnates. Its success, how¬ 
ever, in these arts was scarcely answorabio 
to its diligence. The municipalities of 
Hungary, her county elections, and the 
temper of her country gentloinen, ojiposcd 
inmost cases, .an effective barrier to the 
entToacbnienis of absolutism. Tlie nation 
needed only a strong impulse to complete 
its organisation ; and from the vear 1827 
dates that regular and active opiiosition 
winch, under the title of the Jhingnrhin 
jmrty, withstood for twenty years ( 1827 — 
18-17) the ii-^sauits of dc.'iiotic innovatioD. 
The soul of this party was Kossuth, who, 
tliougli not a mem her of the diet at this time 
contributed liy Ids pen to the diffusion 
of liberal principles, and more than once 
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sxrlatcd his courage by flne and Imprison¬ 
ment. In lft47 he was returned to the diet, 
whore his Influence became transcendent. 
The movements of the diet were materially 
quickened by the news of the French revo¬ 
lution of February 24,1848; and It was re¬ 
solved to require a responsible ministry to 
be chosen from the ranks of the liberal 
party. Kossuth made this motion JLarch 
3rd, and so powerful was the support he 
commanded, that ‘ the conservative dele¬ 
gates agreed to give tlielr tacit consent; or. 
In other words, that the motion should bo 
carried, without a single observation being 
made from eltlicr side of the house, by 
general acclamation.’ Tlio Influence of the 
I’aris revolution was exceeded by that of 
Vienna, March 14ih. When the news ar¬ 
rived, that prince Mettcriilcli had been 
compelled to resign ofllce. It became solf- 
cvldont that the Hungarians must h.ave a 
bond/Ide responsible ministry, liberty of the 
press, and annual diets at Pestli. To these 
demands tlic sovereign acceded, and a 
Hungarian ministry, composed of the most 
distinguished members of the diet, was In¬ 
stalled in olllre. That ministry embraced 
the names of Louis BatthyanI and Sze- 
clienyi, of Paul Ksterliazy and Kossuth, 
For the llrst time for tlirec centuries, the 
Magyars belield at Pe.sth a truly national 
government: and, forgetting ancient grud¬ 
ges, il)e wiiole kingdom w'as filled with loy¬ 
alty and devotion to their hereditary sove¬ 
reign. 

But scarcely had the just claims of Htm- 
gary been recognised when the cabinet of 
Vienna began to consider how the newly- 
graiited privileges of the Magyars could be 
wrested from them. OnemodeofolTcciIng 
tills object speedily suggested Itself. The 
Sclaveshad been forsoine tlmedreaiiilng of 
a united einpirt*, and tlie Idc-anf flattering 
tlieir hopes, and then employing them to 
crush the new-l)t>rn liberties of Hungary, 
readily occurred to the successors of prince 
Mettenilcli. TiicSclavonlc people of the em¬ 
pire were envious of the successor the Ilun- 
garlan movement, and thus hcmine more 
readily the dupes of their Imperial masters. 
Thu h.aron .Io.««'[)h Jellachich, at this period 
colonel of a Croat n'giment of horse, with 
• a liandsome person and a ready wit, was 
I suddenly elevated to tlic digtiltyof Ban of 
I Croatia. Ho eitiployol all his eloquence, 
whi<di was uiidoul)tedly grreat, to incite the 
Serb and Cr«iat pt*piilatlon airain«t the M.a- 
: gyars. He collected troops along the fron¬ 
tier, whom, in his boastful prorlamatiniis, 
h<‘ promlseil to enrich with the spoils (»f 
Hungary; he even threatened to march to 
I’esth with Ills ‘ Ilcd mantles,’ the wildest 
nf those robber liordes by wliom lie was sur¬ 
rounded, and In dls.solve the diet by force. 

; Siisplelons began to be entertained thattlie 
I ban of Croatia w.as secretly backed by the 
Imperial court, and a formal complaint was 
brouglit against liliii at Innspnick, where 
the court was residing. In consequence of 
tbc.se reprc.sent.atlon3, the ban of Croatia 
was, by proclamation, deprived of ail his 
titles, and publicly declared a. traitor. 

The fears of the Hungarian diet were, for 
« short time, lulled by tills decisive act. Tho 
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agitation on tho Croatian frontier, however 
still continued, and the marauding bands 
whom Jellachich had drawn together com¬ 
mitted the grossest outrages on the Inhabi- 
tants of the Lower Danube. The few Aus¬ 
trian regiments which were quartered In 
that district offered so feeble a resistance to 
the Insurgents, as to revive aU the suspi¬ 
cions of the Magyars. Before a mouth had 
elapsed, the true intentions of the court 
became apparent. The Serbs and Croats 
were no longer denounced as rebels and 
traltore; and an imperial proclamation w.as 
even issued, approving generally of theli 
proceedings. 

Roused to a sense of the Imminent danger 
which threatened them, tho diet at length 
took effective measures to resist any at¬ 
tempt which should be made against Its 
liberties. Towards the middle of July 
Kossuth, as minister of finance, In au ela¬ 
borate address, proposed th.nt funds should 
be Immediately provided for raising an 
army of 200,000 men; these were granted 
I with enthusiasm. 

Both parties were now in e.amcst. Aus¬ 
tria had resolved at all haz.ards to retrace 
her steps, .and Hungary was no less deter¬ 
mined to maintain her long-lost nationality 
From this time It was evident that all fur¬ 
ther negotiation was fruitless, and the Im¬ 
perial cabinet prepared to carry out its 
srhcino of invading Hungary from the 
south. For this purpose the 'traitor Jella- 
cbich’ of the 10th of June was, on tlie 4tii 
of September, reinstated in all his dignities 
and titles, and on iheoth of the same month 
he crossed the soullicrn frontier with au 
.army of upwards of 80,000 men, composed 
p.artly of Austrian troops, but chiefly of ir¬ 
regular bands of 5?erb.s and Croats, with 
whom the heroic ban declared he would 
march direct to Pesth, and disperse the diet. 
Before he could make good his boast, how¬ 
ever, he suffered a signal defeat from the 
army of Hungarian volutiteerswlilcliawalt- 
0(1 his approacli In the vicinity of tlie capi¬ 
tal. After this discomfiture, he made Die 
best of his way with a remnant of his force 
to Vienna. 

Serious events liad meanwhile occurred. 
At Presburg, count Lamherg, wlio had been 
sent to take the military command in Hun¬ 
gary, hut who.se appointment, without the 
S.anetioii of the diet, was illegal, had fallen 
a victim to the popular fury. This occur¬ 
rence materially widened the breach be¬ 
tween the dictand the imperial authorities, 
and both parties actively prepared for the. 
de.'id.y struggle which was now inevitable. 
A proclamation was immediately issued by 
the emperor (October 3rd) dissolving the 
diet, declaring all its resolutions whlchliad 
not his sanction null and void, .appointing 
Jellachich military commander and royal 
plenipotentiary in Hungary, and laying tlio 
kingdom under martial law. The Vienna 
revolution of October 6tb, with the subse¬ 
quent bombardment and c.apiure of tbe 
city, left the military force.? cjf Austria free 
to act against Hungary. In that direction 
they were Immediately sent; and no doubt 
was entertained of a certain and speedy tri¬ 
umph. But before the army had time to 
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HuMpary. FiTiUiinml V., who felt 
hlni-solf unequal to the crisis, alullcated the 
Mmrne in fiv.>ur of his nephew Francis 
Joseph, who at once caused himself lo be 
r.roc aimed emperor of Austria and kinp o/ 
^Innaarv. without waitincr for the const itu- 
tlonal form of his election In accordance 
with ancient treaties. 

In the month of Decemher. prince wln- 
.llsclieratz entered Hungary at the head of 
130 000 men ; and one stronehold aftci an¬ 
other submitted lo tlielr assault. On the 
ndvaiicc of this great force, the diet retln.‘d 
from rosth, and esl.nhlished Itself at Pe- 
hreczln. to the ea.siward of tlic Theiss, 
behind which river Oorgei, the commander- 
In-chief of the Hungarians, concentrated 
bis army. Kneouraged by success, a royal 
Iroclamation was Issued March 4ih. 1819, 
nimlhilaHngthcscpaniteexistenceof Ilun- 
carv • declaring it an integral portion of the 
Micrediiarv emigre of Austria,' and naming 
Vienna as the c.apital, and se.at of Hie 
executive power. Hut the end was not 
vet The Hiiiigarl.'ins now liegan to act 
on‘the oireiisive. and the campaign which 
followed is one of the most remarkable in 

*‘'(SraI Bern, a Polisli emigrant.recovcrod 
Transylvania; having with singular rapid- 
ity and wltJi very inadequ.atc means,clear¬ 
ed that country of Austrian troops. Chirgei 
having imired his r.iw levies to discipline 
and danger thrmigliout the winter, at this 
time suddenly abandoned his defensive t.ac- 
tlcs, and, crossing tlie Theiss at several 
points, made a vigorous attack upon the 
lines of the Austrian field-marshal. His 
flrn efforts against the Austrian line.s were 
successful, and he Instantly followed tliem 
up by a fresh attack. Puring the next ten 
days there was a contimnm.s seri<'3 of 
b.attics, wliich tonnlnatod gciiernlly to the 
advantage of the Magyars. Windischgratz 
retired slowly before his Impetuous .adver¬ 
sary, wlio drove liim, without a day's repose, 
from one position to anotlier, until lie 
reached Uodollo. Near to that place the 
Austrian gener.il Intrenched himself along 
a range tif wooded heights, which, being 
thickly planted with artillery, he deemed 
Inipregiiable. But hcwasmlst.akcn. (iorgei 
advanced immediately to the attack. The 
Austrians fought with their proverbial ol)- 
stinacy; hut nothing could withstand tlie 
furious charges of the Hungarian hor.«e, 
wlilcli, breaking through every obstacle, 
made tlieir way to the heights, and silenced 
the enemy's artillery. The victory was 
complete; and the Austrians retired in 
confusion from the field. After liis last 
iliscoiiiflture, Windischgratz was removed 
from tlie command ; and Wehlen, who was 
sent to succeed him, immediately evacuated 
Hungary with the wreck of the imi'erlal 
forces. 

We now approach the critical point of 
tliis great struggle. On the 14tli of April 
1849, a few days .after tlie decisive defeat 
of Windischgratz. tlie declaration of Hun¬ 
garian independence was issued by the diet. 
Tlie partlcul.ar form to be assumed by tlic 
government was reserved fora future diet, 
it being provided, in the meantime, ‘ by 


acclamation and with the unanimous afv 
pnivai of the diet,' th.at l,..uis Kossuth 
should be governor, and llnat tlie af^lll^^ nr 
the kingdom should lie conduetod ‘ on tlic 
basis of the ancient .and received principles 
wiilcii have been recognised for ages. 
Gnrgei did not object to this nic.isure; 
but from this time he manifested a desire 
to tliwart the views of the diet. After 
the retreat of the Austrian army, he was 
strongly urged by Kossuth and by Pein- 
lilnskl, who liad now arrived in Hungary, 
to march directly upon Vienna wiih liis 
victorJouft troop.^. Iji^tcnd, h<^^^cvcr, of 
directing his stej'S towards the Austrian 
capital, he marcln d u|ion Binla, whieli was 
still held by the iiiiperi.al trotips, and closely 
invested tiiat ancient seat of royalty. He 
did, liniced, succeed in eaj)tiiring Buda 
after an oh^tin.lte defence, but eacli pre¬ 
cious d.ay wasted before that city srrciigih- 
ened the arms of Ills opponents. Tlie w.ar 
in Italy liad now been concluded by the 
derisive defeat of the king of Sardinia at 
Novara, and a considerable force could bo 
spared. To crown the whole, tlie aid of 
Iliissla was invoked toeriishthc Hunga- 
ri.iiis ; and in tiic month of June, tlic com- 
liiiied imperial armies entered lluncraiy 
simultaneously from the north, south, east, 
and west. 

Thosuinnier c.anip.aiirn commenced under 
Hie auspleesof general Haynau.wlioarrived 
on the hanks of the Pamibe, liot from the 
sl.aughtcr of Brescia; and being stronudy 
reinforced from various quarters of the 
empire, lie lost no time in commencing ac' 
live operations. On the 20lh of .lime, he 
at length ciicraged tlie army nndi-r (hTgei, 
near Hie ronlliieiiet? of tlie Wiuig and the 
Panuhe. Tlie Ausiro-Ilussian army was 
gre.iHy superior in point of numbers lo the 
Hungarian force; but after several days' 
liard fighting, and great loss upon boHi 
sides, no decisive result followed. On tbo 
2nd of July,a vigorous attack wa.s made 
tipon Gorgei’s iiitreiiclied eainp, ne.ar Ko- 
morn. The combat la-ted the wliole day, 
hut tlie assailants wer«> at li iieth repulsed, 
with the loss r)f .3,(100 men, Gorgoi, win) had 
fought at the he.nd of his troops throughout 
tlie'day, was severely wounded upon this 
occasion. But on the same night, a de¬ 
spatch was received from KossuHi, to the 
effect that Gnrgei liad been removed fri>m 
the post of coinman<lcr-in-chief. That the 
diet had strong grounds of complaint 
ag.ainst thisgencr.al, tliero can be no doubt : 
but their decision caiucat a most unseason¬ 
able moment; and tlicre c.an beliiHedoubt 
that it hastened the cata.<troplie which fol¬ 
lowed so shortly afterwards. 

The struggle now drew rapidly to its con¬ 
clusion. Gorgei, finding it impossible to 
make licad any longer against the Austrian 
and Itussian armies on the Pamibe, n-solved 
to fall back upon ilistricts wliicli he liad 
oecupied during the winter, beliind Hie 
Theiss. Leaving general Klapka witli a 
large garrison in the impregnable fortress 
of Komorn, he commenced his retreat 
about the middle of .Inly. By the rapidity 
and skill of his movements, lie succeeded 
in eluding the vigilance of his enemies, 
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and ouco more found himself on the left the Western World. Austria threatened 
bank of the Thelss, at the head of a con- vengenuee in case they were permitted to 
Blderablo army. Ho now moved to the depart; but the Turkish cabinetresoived 
southwards, with what object did not ap- to listen to the representations of other 
pear, for he thus placed himself between powers, and on the 22 nd of August 1851, the 
thearmy of Haynau and that of the Russian welcome tidings of freedom were conveyed 
general, Rudiger, whowerehothadvancing to Kossuth. On the 1st of September, he 
upon central Hungary. But the catastrophe left Kutayah, landed at Southampton on 
was at hand. the 23rd of October, arald the acclamations 

On tbe llth of August, he had an Inter- of congregated thousands; and, after a Irl- 
vlew with Kossuth, at Arad; and shortly umphal progress through different parts of 
aftenvardsapuhllc proclamation was issued England, sailed for the United States. Since 
hy Kossuth and his colleagues, resigning his surrender general Gorgel resided In 
the whole of their powers Into the hands great seclusion at Klagcnfurth, where he 
of general Artliur Oorgol, whom they no- cheered his solitude with the composition 
mlnated dictator of Hungary. What was of a work In which he details his ‘Life and 
liismotivolnacccptlngthlsnomlnnldlgiilty Acts In Hungary,’.and which. If It conclu- 
—whether to avenge the slight ho had re- slvely rebuts the chargeof treason tliatha? 
reived during the previous month, or to been preferred against him, fully estab- 
give more effect to tlic step he meditated— llshcs the fact that he had no desire for 
we shall not venture to deride. Certain It Hungarian liidependence.and exerted him- 
U, that two days subsequent to his eleva- self but languidly In Us support, 
tion.lic m.ade an uncoiullilonal surrender In the year 18C0 the Austrian emperor 
of his forces, consisting of upwards of eiiteredonwhatlscallcdthcpathofcon- 
30,000 men, and 141 pieces of cannon, to the stitutional government. In other words, 
Russian commander, at Villages. In a pro- of his own sovereign grace and solely as an 
clumation Issued Immediately afterwards, act of his own unfettered will, revocable, 
he recommended the rest of the Ilungari.an tlierefore, at pleasure, he granted certain 
chiefs to follow his example, and trust to political privileges to be enjoyed by all the 
the generosUy of the Russian czar. With subjects of his crown. Those grants and 
the surrender of Gorgel, the contest was reforms might have been a boon to people 
virtuallv at an end. The greater number who had never known real freedom; they 
of the Hungarian chiefs followed his ex- were .an Insult to those who li.ad once pos- 
ample, trusting to the vague assurances of sessed It, and who had been deprived of 
safety wlilch were held out to them by it by a violent despotism. And as such 
tlielr favourite general, and which were so they were repudiated by the Hungarian 
C(»mplctoly belled by the sul>sequent con- diet. On the 18th of May 1861, M. Dcak made 
duct of the Austrian government. Kossuth, a speech on these Austrian concessions, 
Beni, since deceased, Deiublnski, Guyoii, which showed that the principle of ahso- 
and Bomc others, sought refuge in Turkey, lutisin wjis committing theemperor toverj’ 
But Austria and Russia immediately de- dangerous risks. He urged Indignantly 
maiidcd from the Porte tiie surrender of that the constitution which they had in- 
thc refugees, and the cabinet of the sultan hcrlted from their forefathers h.id been 
appealed to England and France for support, taken .away, and they had been governed 
Failinj' In the Immediate accomplishment despotically until the Austrhin emperor 
of tlielr purpose, tlie .ambassadors of the cliose * to enter the path of constitution- 
former ptiwers suspended diplomatic rola- alisin.' But that constitution so given 
tions with the Porte, and waited further encroached on Hungarian Independence, 
histriietlons from Vienna and St. Peters- inasmuch as It tv.ansferred to a foreign 
burg In iliese circumstances tlioTurkisU assembly (the Relchsrath) the right to grant 
government addressed six queries to the the supplies of money and men, and made 
nmi>assadors of Prance and England, wlili the Hungarian government dependent on 
a view of asrcrUining thciroplnlonsnn the the Austrian, which is not responsible for 
points in dispute, and of le.arniug whether. Its acts. If Hungaryacccptcd the diploma 
in the event of war helng dccl.arcU, the of October 20th, 1860, she would cease to be 
Porte might ‘count upon tlic effective co- herself, and would become, to all Intents 
operation of those two powers.’ p'rance and and purposes, an Austrian province. ‘Tlierc- 
Eiigland were united on thi.s point, and fore,’he said,‘we will neither send depu- 
their comlilned ileets were ordered to take ties to the present Relchsrath, nor take 
up a position near the Danlancllcs, from any share In the representation of the em- 
whlch they might promptly render aid If plre.’ The Croati.in diet had already made 
Buch werercqulred. Tliisnccesslty,however, Its protest on thelOtU of May. An address 
was prevented by the vigour of the mea- was .adopted, which the emperor refused to 
sures which had been adopted. TheAustrian receive because It did not recognise him 
and Russian governments gave way, and as king of Hungary; but to a second ad- 
ultimately Kossuth,and the more eminent dress he replied by ‘rejecting the Idea of 
of Ills co-patriots, were rcniovcd to the In* an amalffaniatloD, but granting an iDtemal 
terlor with a view of preventing further autonomous administration, together with 
disturbance to these powers. dynastic, rallUary, diplomatic, and floancial 

Mcanwlille numerous memorials were ad- unity with the rest of the empire. In the 
dressed to the English government, praying Hungarian diet this rescript was received 
Its Interference on behalf of the refugees; with feelings of contempt and dlsgusu 
and the United States sent a steam-frigate Tlie task of preparing an answer given 
to convey Kossuth and Ills conipnnions to to M. Dcak, who in It insisted that, accord 
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Iretotliepragraatlc sanction, there exists 
Stweeii Hungary and tiio liereditary coun- 
triSno otiier bond of union besides the 
identity of tho reigning house, while tlio 

richtof making lawsnnd interpreting thein 

belongs to the legidly crowned king and 
♦hfl lecally assembled diet, and cannot be 
PTPrei^d without tlie latter. To this prag¬ 
matic sanction he declared that Hungary 
was determined to adhere, while it pro¬ 
tested against the exercise, on tiie part of 
tho Reichsrath, of any legislative or other 
newer over Hungary in any relation what¬ 
soever. All acts, therefore, passed by the 
Reichsrath in reference to Hungary would 
be iuvalifl. and Hungary woiiM recognise 
no financial measures passed by tiiat as¬ 
sembly. . . .. 

The chamber by an immense majority 
voted for the immediate atloption of tins 
reply which was alsoadoptetl unanimously 
by thcupperhou.se. By wayof dealing with 
tho difficulty, tho emperor dissolved the 
dietbya rescriptdated August 21st. and he 
resolved to meet by force tlic passive re¬ 
fusal of the Hungari.ans to pay any taxes. 
Soldiers were billeted on the people, and 
a system of almost intolerable oppression 
carried out. until their firmness gave way. 
and tho taxes wore sullenly paid. The 
fitorm was repressed for tlio present, but 
for the present only. 

Tho position of Austria in relation to 
the other German states was materially 
altereil by the ‘ Seven Weeks’ War' of ISCtl, 
and the events which took place at the 
aame time in Italy. For an account of 
these events the reader is referred to the 
historie.s of Pnissia and Italy for that year. 

Butthecoiistitntional questions affecting 
the several nations of which the Austrian 
emperor is tho sovereign, are of more 
lasting importance than his relations to an 
external confederacy. He now saw that he 
could not hope to rule in peace, except as a 
constitutional sovereign, an<l thus the ob¬ 
ject for which Hungarians ha<i long strug¬ 
gled and fought was now gained without 
further bloodshed. A Hungarian ministry 
was formed early in 1S67 with count An- 
drassy for its president. In June the em¬ 
peror and empress were crowned at Pesth, 
as king and queen of Hungary, the consti¬ 
tution having been signed, and an amnesty 
declared for all political offenders. 

For the next few years the history of 
Austria is marked by few incidents beyond 
those of parliamentary conflict. In the 
great struggle between France .and Prus¬ 
sia, a-s the head of the north German 
confederation. Austria maintained a strict 
neutrality, and by so doing marred the 
calculations of the French emj^eror (see 
p. 647*) almost as effectually as if she had 
taken part against him. He ha<l relied on 
her friendship, as well as on the adhesion 
of her allies who made common cause 
with the Prussians; to his amazement, 
Austria, when the war began, held 
aloof, while his allies took the part of his 
enemies. 


The pope had long regarded Austria as 
the mainstay of his power. Ev-en here Ins 
hopes were to bo rudely dealt with. Ul 
tlie four religious inea'<ures introduced in 
tiic Ileiclisrath in lb74. the first, doing 
away wholly with tlio state of things m*- 
held by concordats, made the sanction of 
the state necessary f<»r all ecclesiastical 
appointments, reserved to the state the 
further right of demanding tlieir liisniis- 
sal. and virtually placed on the clergy all 
the restrictions to which tlie laws 

had subjected them in Prussia. 'Ihesecoud 
measure, dealing witli tho.religious orders, 
placed their supervision in the hands ot 
tlie government, without whose sanction 
no new liouse.s coulil he cstahlished. J lie 
thir.l imposed a tax on benefices, the jiro- 
cecds to be bestowed on the inferior clergy. 
The fourth recognised the existence of 
separate religious bodie.s. ami tliiis far 
favoure<l the growth of the body of Old 
Catholics. 

These measures were, of course, con¬ 
demned by the nope, as animated by tbe 
<ieadiy spiritof the Falck law.s. Wiflithe 
question of degree he did not care to 
meddle. They miglit he milder in their 
Operation, and miglit show greater kindli¬ 
ness on the part of those wlio projected 
them; but they involved not less surely 
in the long-run the destruction of tlie 
church. With this encyclical the pope 
addressed a letter of personal entreaty to 
the Austrian sovereign. In the parliament 
tlie ojiposition ofifered to tlie hills was of 
,the usual kind; and it was sunposed by 
some tliat the ministry w<mlil listen to 
the.se objections with p.assive silence. To 
tlu-ir surprise the minister of public woi'. 
ship expresse«l the firm resolve of the go 
vermneiit not to allow’ religion to be used 
for political purposes wliich might in any 
way emlaiiger the safely of the state ; and 
this explicit declaration was followed by a 
majority in favour of the bill of 224 against 
71. 

The results, however, were far le.ss l.v 
raentable here than in Prussia. On neither 
side was there the same cxasjieration. Tlie 
bishojis tlid their best to oppose the bills 
before they became law; but when these 
efforts proved to be vain, they submitted 
with a good grace, and the government 
officers on their part administered the law 
witli the utmost regard for tlie feelings 
and prejudices of the clerg.v. The poorer 
parochial clergy were probably more tlian 
pacified by the tax in tlieir favour, which 
produced about .£100,000. 

The Austrian .\rctic expedition.which liad 
set out from llie Norwegian port of Breiner- 
haven in 1872, was this year bionglit to a 
successful conclusion.* Taking Nova Zorn- 
bla as their base of operations, the crew 
of the “Tegethoff ” h-ad explored the sea .as 
far as 83 degrees. Tliey were conipellrd 
finally to abandon their ship; but the 
men were brought back safely. To Hie 
nortberiimost jiointof the country which 
, tliiw here discovered they gave the name 
i of Cape Vienna. 



TILE mSTORY OF PRUSSIA. 


TIIB name of Prussians was unknown till 
the tenth century; and Its etymology is 
very uncertain : some authors suppose that 
the former inhabitants, nlludlng to their 
proximity to the Russians, called them¬ 
selves Porussi, or, bordering on the Rus¬ 
sians : for po, in the old Prussian language, 
slgiiiiles near. 

In that age the kings of Poland took 
great pains, and even made use of firo and 
sword, for tlie conversion of tlie pagan 
Prussians to Christianity. Boleslaus I. be¬ 
gan with chastising the Pru.ssinns for the 
murder of St. Albert, or Adelbert, called 
tho apostle of that nation, llis successors 
had also several quarrels with tho Prus¬ 
sians ; and Boleslaus IV., who committed 
dreadful ravages In this country, lost his 
life in an unsuccessful battle In 11C3. 

In the thirteenth century, the Prussians 
ravaged Culm, Cujavla, and Masovla: upon 
which Conrad, duke of Slasovla, was obliged 
to apply to his allies, who all wore the cross, 
which they carried Into the field against the 
Prussians, whom they considered as the 
enemies of the Christian name. But all 
their elforts proving Ineffectual, tho duke 
applied to the German knights of the Teu¬ 
tonic order, and strongly represented the 
great Importance of defending the fron¬ 
tiers. Accordingly, in 12.'10, they obtained 
l)alatlnates of Culm and Bober/in for twen¬ 
ty years, and afterwards for ever, with the 
absolute authority over any future con¬ 
quests In Prussia. These knights, after 
long and bloody wars during the space of 
flfty-tliree years, by the assistance of the 
sword-bearing knights, subdued the whole 
country. A war afterwanls broke out be¬ 
tween the Teutonic knights and the Litiiu- 
' aiiians, whicli was attended with the most 
dre.adful outrages. These knights made re¬ 
ligion the cloak of tlicir ambitions views, 
j and, under the pretence of propagating the 
gospel of peace, commltteil the most inhu¬ 
man liarbnritlcs : nay, it isgenerallyngrced 
tiKit they extirpated the native Prussians, 

; and planted the Germans tliere in their 
stead. Their territory at that time ex- 
I tended from Mte Oder along the Baltic, to 
the hay of Finland, and coiitainc«l cities 
like Bantzic, Elblng, Tliorn, Culm, «tc. But 
in 1410 their savage zeal received a terrible 
check; for after a most bloody battle they 
were totally defeated. 

In 14->4 half of Prussia revolted from Its 
obedience to the Teutonic order, and de¬ 
clared for Caslmlr HI., king of Poland. 
Tills occasioned a fresh effusion of blood; 
till at last a peace was concluded In 1406, 
by which It was agreed that the part now 
called Polish Prussia should continue a free 
province under the king's protection ; and 
that the knights and the grand-master 


should possess the other part, acknowledg¬ 
ing themselves vassals of Poland. The 
knights soon endeavoured, but in vain, to 
throw off this yoke. In 1519 they rais^ 
new Wars, which were terminated in 1525 
by a peace concluded at Cracow; by which 
It was agreed, that the margrave Albert, 
grand-master of the Teutonic order, should 
be acknowledged duke or sovereign of tho 
eastern part of Prussia, which he was to 
hold as a fief of Poland, and which was to 
descend to his male heirs; and upon failure 
of male issue, to his brothers and their 
male heirs. Thus ended the sovereignty of 
the Teutonic order in Prussia, after It had 
subsisted three hundred years. 

The new duko favoured the introduction 
of the reformed religion into his dominions, 
and founded the university of Eontgsberg. 
The elector Joachim added tho duchy of 
Prussia to the electoral house of Branden¬ 
burg, with which it had been closely con¬ 
nected. The reign of tho elector George 
william was unhappily distinguished by the 
calamities of the thirty years* war, in which 
Prussia suffered much from the ravages of 
the Swedes. 

Frederick William, called the ‘ great elec¬ 
tor,* from his extraordinary talents as a 
general, a statesman, and a politician, ob¬ 
tained, in lC>o<>, liy a treaty with Poland, an 
extinction of the homage heretofore paid 
to that kingdom ; and he wasacknowledgcd 
by the powers of Europe a sovereign Inde¬ 
pendent duke. He made firm his right In 
Jullers; obtained Cleves; recovered part of 
Pomerania; and increased the population 
of Ills country by affordingnn asylum to tho 
refugeesof France.aftertlio Impolitic revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes by Louis XIV, 

Frederick, his son, raised the duchy of 
Prussia to a kingdom ; and on the lich of 
January 1701, In a solemn assembly of tho 
states of the empire, placed the crown, 
with his own hands, on his own head and 
that of his consort; soon after which he 
was acknowledged king of Prussia by all 
tlic other Christian powers. 

His son, Frederick Wiillam I., who as¬ 
cended the throne In 1713, greatly increased 
the population of his country by the favour¬ 
able reception he gave to the distressed 
and persecuted Saltzburgers, as his grand¬ 
father had done by making it an asylum to 
the Huguenots, when driven out of Franco 
by the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
in the year 1C84. He w.as wise, hold, and 
economical ; his principal study the aggran¬ 
disement of his kingdom. 

This monarch was succeeded In 1740 by 
his son Frederick II., then In the twenty- 
ninth year of his age, who rendered his 
kingdom formidable by his valour and pru¬ 
dence, and promoted the happiness of hla 
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luMcrts »ty nu ainendtucnt and slmpUnca- 
ilMii of the law?, the Increase of connneree, 
nnd many wise rcfriilatioiis. Ills deprcda- 
II..1I3 on Poland, and his arbitrary and nn- 
iust violation of the guaranteed privileges 
of Dantzlc, as well ns the oppressions 
which tlie city of Thorn endiire<l, though 
they might serve ii) nggrnndisc his kiJig- 
dom, sullied his name lu the eyes of an 

Impartial posterity 

On llie death of the emperor Charles > 1., 
In the same year, FrocU-rlck led a large army 
Into Sllesln. to a coiisiilerable part <if which 
duchy he laid claim. lie for some time 
inaliitaitied a w;ir .'iLrainst Marla Theresa, 
daughter of tjio late emperor, who was 
married to the graiul duke of Tuscany; 
imt on the 1st of June IMU*. a treaty be¬ 
tween the queen of llniitrary ;ind the king' 
of Pnissiaw.is signed at Breslau : by which 1 
the former ceded to the l.itter Cpi-er and 
Lower Silesia, witli the comity of illatz In 
Bohemia, nml the king of Pnissi.i engag<-d 
to pay to certain merehants of I.imdon the 
sums' which they had advanced to the late 
emperor, commonly called ‘the Silesian 
loan ;■ and at the peace of Alxda-Chap< lle, 
the contracting powers guaranteed to him 
whatever had heen thus c<-iled. 

His father had I'ver paiil pecnil.ar atten¬ 
tion to his army, but the attention of the 
son %vas more jmliclously and elTectually 
diroctcft: for, in the year ir.V), he had 
I.W.OOOof the best troops in Lnrojie. At 
that time a league was fortned against him ' 
by tlie empn'ss (lucen. ami the court of 
Versailles: Augustus, king of Poland and: 
elector of Saxony, had secretly become aj 
jmrty to this ctnifederacy, the <dijc‘et of I 
which was to subdue the Prussiau doiui-l 
iiions, nnd partition them among the con-' 
tractiiig powers. Froilerick obtained early 
and authentic Information of liis d.-uig<'r 
from Saxony, nnd j'roceeded with no less 
spirit tlian elfect t«) avert it. He marched 
ii ptiwerful army into flmt electorate; coni- 
[lelled the trooj>s of the elector to lay down 
their arms; boeamc master of Dresden t 
entered the palace, got posse.«sion of the 
correspondence whieli had been carrying on 
against him, and pnblisl)e<I to all Liirope 
the authentic documents he had thus ob¬ 
tained ; whicii fully justified him in the 
hostilities he had thus eomineiiced. Tin; 
war soon after raged with great fury, and 
tlie cinpres.s of Uussia joined the confede¬ 
racy a<Minst this devoted monarch; but 
Ilfs unparalleled exertions, judicious me.a- 
sures, and persona! bnivery, which were 
powerfully supported by the wealth and 
arms of Great nrlUiu. finally ballled all 
the attempts of his enemies, and the ge¬ 
neral peace which was ratified in 1763, ter¬ 
minated his labours in the field. 

TlieGroat Frederick, long regarded as the 
hero of the Prussian monarchy, and jxtr 
txcfUaice the hero of tiie age, brought to 
1 ‘erfeclion what his father liad so success¬ 
fully begun. He resisted the power of half 
Europe, and, by his conquests and the wis- 
lioiii of his administration, lie doubled the 
mnnher of his subjects, and almo^t tlic 
extent of his territories. lie wa« as great 
*n his projects as he was furiuiiuto in tiieir 


execution : ho was a legislator, a general, 
a statesman, a scliol.ar, and a ]i]iilo.sopher. 
Indeed, it may be said, he wa.s tnie of those 
men whom ii;iturc only produces at long 
intervals; but, at the same time, it must 
not be forgotten that. Instead of c.xcrri.cing 
a j'aternal care for his people, he regarded 
the Prn.ssian nation as a foreign general 
regards the army umler Ills command ; his 
sole tlmnght-*, in fact, appc.iriiig to be 
constantly centred in the lovc of fame am/ 
of power. 

Frederick died In 17a6. and left to Ills ne 
phew, Frederick Willl.am II. (by sonic called 
Fri'derick II I.) an extensive and prosperous 
kingdom,a large ami well-di.'icipliiied army, 
ami a welMllled treasury: but lie jmssessed 
none of tliosc oonimamling t;ileiit.<, tliat 
energy, or ibat patient j'ci’sevenncc, which 
so eiiiiiicntly di>iiiigul'lic(i hi.s prcilcce.ssor. 
The llii.inces of Ihm-sia wi-re soon cxlmiist- 
cd ; and in consequence of tlie liigh rank 
among the Knropean states to whiidi Freil- 
crii’k the Gn-al had clOvat<d her, she was 
obljgeil to take a prominent part in the 
mo>t important affairs of the contineiit, 
wliirli, without his genius, cmihl not i>e 
in.'iiiitalned. Fn-derick William II. (lit d in 
17l>7, and was .succeeded by his son, Fred¬ 
erick William III. 

By the partiti«in of Poland in 1702, nnd its 
final disiiiombermeiit in 17!'.', iTn-^-ia ac¬ 
quired a great estetiaion of territory, in¬ 
cluding the inij'ortant city of I)ant/ic, .and 
upwards of two millions of iiihabii:incs. In 
17U0 the Pnis>ian cabinet made a secret 
lre:ity with I'rance; and .•ifiermany siiiisti r 
and vacillat ill gim* vein cuts, I’russia resolved 
ujion the maintenance of .a strict nouir.ality, 
which, in the .state of Knrope at tliac time, 
was impo.-sible. In France occupied 

Hanover; and in isn.-,. when a tlilrd coalition 
was forming agaiM>t Fiance. Prus^i.a wa¬ 
vered more than ever. Alexander of Kussia 
appeared at Berlin, and brought about the 
Convention of I’otsdam, Nov. .3, l«o:,; but 
after the batticof Au^tc^lifz, Prussi.asought 
for and obtained peace with France, and 
was conspijneiitly compelied to suliiiiit to 
till' h;ir>li terni.s of tin- conqueror. 

Again, wlien Napoleon had concluded the 
c<iiifeder:icy of the Itliino, Prussia stopped 
forward to arrest his gigantic power; but 
the battle of Jena disclosed to the world 
how incapable it was for her to contend 
agaiii.ct tlie emperor .and his confederated 
allies. Tlie peace of Tilsit reduced Prussia 
to Irnlf its former dimensions, wiiicli lirdf 
had to support i:)0,otio French soldiers until 
the end of li'o.s, and to pay 12o millions of 
francs, wliile French troop? were to retain 
possession of tlie fortresses of .Stettin, Kns- 
trein, and Glog.iu. The mini-fei Von Stein, 
who was long at the heat! of affairs, wa.? a 
most unconiproniising eiuiny of France, 
and when he was in consequence conipelled 
by her to quit Gonii.iiiy, t> iron Ilardt iiberg 
was placed at the head of the government 
as state-chancellor. The* contimi.anco of 
French oppression, and the insulting hn- 
niiliation the Prus-iaus h.ul to endure, at 
length rou-ed, rather than subdued, the 
dormant sjorit of the people. After Napo 
leiiii's itimsiaii campaign the popul:iiion 
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rose enma$8e, nild to their zenlous efforts 
Id the cause of oppressed Europe, the com¬ 
pleteness of his disconitlture may bematnlv 


attrll)Uted. The part which Prussia played 
111 this RPcat game of war we have else¬ 
where related, and It Is not consistent with 
• he limits of our work to make needless 
repetitions : it Is suillcient to state, that at 
tlic general peace of 1815, Prussia became 
more powerful than ever; for although n 
portion of her Polish dominions passed Into 
the hands of Russia, (t was more than com¬ 
pensated by valuable HC<iulsitlons in Sax¬ 
ony, Pomerania, &c. 

Prom this period, the Prussian states, in 
spite of great political restrictions, con¬ 
tinued toailvaiicesteadily in prosperity. A 
great Impulse to the extension of German 
commerce was given by tlie establishment 
of tlie2ollvcrein, or ' Customs Union,' under 
the auspices of Prussia, by which Intcriial 
trade was freed from all restrictions, ami 
a uiiiform system of duties agreed on for 
those states that joined it. 

Frederick William IV, ascended the throne 
In IWO, and became remarkably impular. 
Ills affability and bis varied acquirements 
rendered him j)ersonaHy attractive, and 
gained him the hearts of all witli whom 
lie conversed. Soon after his accession to 
the throne, lie declared tliat he would de¬ 
velop the system of reiirescntative govein- 
n»ent, as established in tlie provincial es¬ 
tates; blithe made no promise to grant a 
representative constitution for tlie whole 
kingdom. On the contrary, lie declared at 
Kdiilgsberg tliat he would never do homage 
to tho Idea of a general popular represen¬ 
tation. But various public changes, eliietly 
In tho provincial administration, were soon 
after, and at different times. Introduced. 
In the autumn of lS-13 the king convoked, 
at Berlin, a meeting of deputies, delegated 
by the provincial stales, to deliberate on 
questions of taxation, railroads, and other 
public improvements. Discontents arose 
afterwards on account of the censorsliip 
of the press ; and it became evident in the 
fciDowiiig year that the iiold sentiments 
of tlie provincial diet of the Ulieiilsh pro¬ 
vinces were not conlliicd to the speakers. 
Ill I8'l-1 or 18-15, muiiifestatioiis w'ere made 
In different provinces, signlllcant of a ge¬ 
neral (IctcTmlnation to obtain a constitu- 
tl'Mial govcniineiit. In 1810 disturbances 
broke out at Posen and Cologne, followed 
by arrests, trials, and convictions. In 18-17 
the stales were convokeil at Berlin; and 
a new era of freedom, It was supposed, was 
thou about to dawn on the country. But 
this assembly w;is nut a representative par- 
liaiiicnt. It was composed of delegates 
from tho provincial states, summoned to 
deliberate and report on questions not 
initiated by themselves, but those only 
which were submitted to them by the go¬ 
vernment ; it consequently gave iitiie satis¬ 
faction. On the I7tli of January 18 - 18 , a 
roiiimltteeof tlie delegates of the provincial 
states commenced Its sittings in order to 
examine the new penal code submitted to 
It by the king for its deliberations. In the 
midst of these deliberations was heard the 
u/ntrc-codp of the French rcvolntlou. On 


the 6th of Marcli the committee of the as¬ 
sembled diet of tho states at Berlin, having 
completed its deliberations, was dissolved 
in person by the king, who was prepared to 
make some concessions, among which was 
the liberty of the press, with certain gua- 
rantees and conditions. A royal patent was 
Issued convoking a diet to meet on tho 2ud 
of April. But before this could be effected, 
grave events had taken place. 

On the evening of the I4th of March 
crowds were In the streets of Berlin, with 
patrols both of horse and foot, parading 
there also. On the loth, in the Schlossplalz 
the iKJOple assembled before the king’s pa- 
lace, growing in numbers and courage, as¬ 
saulting tlie sentinels, and managing to 
protect themselves from tlie cavalrj' by bar¬ 
rels and barricades. The 16th was a com¬ 
parative lull, tho 17th was pronounced quiet, 
but on the 18 th the tempest recommenced. 
On tliat morning tlie king made great con¬ 
cessions to his people; Imt the latter, while 
acknowledging the royal condescension with 
shouts and huzzahs, demanded the witli- 
drivval of the troops fri>m the palace. A staff- 
ofUcer, wlio thought that the crowd was ap- 
proarbing too near, essayed to keep them 
at a distance, and provoked violence, which 
a detachment of cavalry advanced to repress. 
Two chance shots were tired; the popmar 
wratli was awakened; and the troops in all 
the streets were attacked. Ere long amis 
were obtained by the multitude; the troops 
were bred on from tlie houses, and many 
superior olllcers, distinguislicd by their 
dress, and alf<inling the better mark, were 
killed. The populace themselves liad to 
fight against 3i>,ooo armed men; but rein¬ 
forced by the armed students, active and 
enthusiastic, were led forward to victory. 
The prisons were forced open, the prisoners 
were set free, and soon afterwards the 
troops refused to lire unless attacked. At 
night the city was illuminated ; until morn 
the alarm bells were rung. On the morning 
of the I9th, the cityiif Berlin looked like 
a town of war. Tlie streets were torn up, 
and filled with heaps of stones, wlilch the 
people had thrown from the windows and 
roofs on the soldiers. Early appeared a roval 
proclamation, ascribing the shots on the 
Schlossjdatz to a mistake; and by eleven, 
the troops wereall withdrawn. Thepeojile, 
again, in the Schlossplatz were addressed 
by the king from the balcony. But some 
atonement to the slaughtered was yet need¬ 
ed. The bodies of tliose who had fallen in 
the Friedrichstadt were laid In a waggon, 
attended by a large procession of citizens, 
and taken to the palace, the populace calling 
on the king to appear and do homage to the 
corpses. With reluctance he appeared, and 
then granted theirdesired armament to the 
people, who forthwith rushed to the arsenal, 
and claimed the distribution of arms. On 
tlie 24th the obsequies of the slain were 
celebrated; all the municipal and commu¬ 
nal authorities, alt the magistracy, guilds, 
clergymen of all confessions, and students, 
headed by tlie illustrious Humboldt, form¬ 
ing tho funeral procession. 

On the 2ud of April, the diet convoked 
by the king of Prussia met at Berlin, under 
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.^»»F<.<ldenceof a royal pf»mmIssloncr, tbe 

of state, Cainpliausco. m«l 
ist of the aKiiarhuis that prevailed, 
imoent assembly made little i>rc^ 
, In Its deliberations; and out of doors 
party assumed so forint- 
V'?ie a Js ect limt the days of the mo- 
‘^oShv USne<l numbered. Ministry ^tcr 
Hnistrv was appointed in the hope that tlie 
"«l"niutionary turrciit might he stemmed: 
St SSrand it was not til! November 
a nu re re.solute minister, the count of 
nrandcr hurg (since deceased), seconded by 
Sral Wrangel (Who had retunied from 
ipaign In Denmark), doteriiiined to 
remove the assembly from Berlin to Bran- 
dSrg. and even ventured in the following 
Snih to dissolve it. The king now pro- 
S1 to concede (octroyer) a coiistltulion, 
Kd convoked an assemhly to examine it 
niii* attenU't at constitution-niakin? 

no heitir than its predecessor. The 
Kng-s refusiil to accept the imp«rial crown 
of Gennaiiy oltere<l to liitn by the Frank- 
fort mrliament; tlie long continmince of 
?,e £te oi slcge at Berlin; and Anally 
l e ministerial efforts to preserve as nii ch 
^ they couldof the royal «utl‘^»-ltyand e 
Ancient aristocracy—all tills InUatcd the 
SSSlon into acts which wero supposed 
pX incompatible with kinglypower ; and 
tllo assembly was dissolved in April 1849. 
The tlilrd and last attcmi»t to frame a con¬ 
stitution was soon afterwards begun, and 
tills time with more success. In November 
of the same year, the constitution of tlie 
second chamber of the Prussian par lament 
was promulgated. It conferred the ele^ 
live franchise on all I russians of not less 
than twenty-five years (rf age. resident 
three years witliln the electoral district, 
and having paid one year’s taxes-—military 
garrisons being also considered as resi¬ 
dences, and Including also as electors all 
(iermatis of thirty years of ace, and resid¬ 
ing in Prussia. Tlie chamber of peers 
consists of the hereditary nobility, limited 
10 primogeniture, to a certain number 
named l)y the king for life, and to a simi¬ 
lar number elected by electors who have 
paid the maxlimim of taxations. In each 
of the provinces there are elective .assein- 
Plies; licsides.the municipalities liavc each 
their local administrations. Tlic constitu¬ 
tion defining the powers of the king and 
(lie parliament, the duties of the miiiister.s 
of the crown, was pulilished on ..he 2nU 
Ilf February 1800 . It neither cstalihshesihe 
liberty of the press, nor includes any halieas 
corpus enactment ; but it has hitherto 
so far worked praeticilly tliat if honestly 
carried out, it will enable the Prussians 
llnally to secure for themselves a fair share 
of civil, political, and religion* liberty. 

The principal part of the Prussian do¬ 
minions lies continuously along the south 
shore of the Baltic, between Ru«ssia and 
Mecklenburg. The inland frontier of this 
part of the monarchy on the cast andsouih 
‘s suflloiently connected; but on tlie wes 
side its outline is very Irregular, some 
small independent states being almost en¬ 
tirely surrounded by the Prussian domi- 
nious. But exclusive of this priuciival por¬ 


I tion, there Is an extensive Prussian terrl 
lory on botli sides the Rhine; which la 
sepanitcd from the eastern part of the 
kingdom by Hesse-Ciussel, part of Hanot cr, 
Brunswick, rite. Some detached territories 
in Saxony also belong to Prussi^ 

Some account of ibe position which 
Prussia assumed in the lUis.sian war of 
18VI-6 will he found in the histories c)f 
England and France. Since that time no 
event of great importance has occurred in 
tlie history of I’russia, Tlie king, Frederick 
William IV., died on January 2, 1861, and 
wa 3 succeeded bj’ his brotlicr» had 

exercised the reprency durinK the Illness of 
the king. An Important political contest 
soon arose on the'luestlon of taxation for 

the support of the army, involving the 
more serious (lucstlon 

government. A majority of the I russlan 
parliament determined that the 
the army should l>e reduced ; liut tlie king 
persisted in refusing to give his consent, 
and the parliament wlthlield tlie vote of 
supplies. On this the king declared his 
intention of levying the taxes on his own 
authority, .ind dissolved the chambers. 

The meeting of the chaniliers In 1863 
failed to liring aiiout any solution of the 
constitutional struggle between the king 
and his parlianiont. The latter had de¬ 
manded the disbanding of about one-third 
of the cavalry and aliout half the infantry; 
amlM. Bisniark asserted that ilieir failure 
to wlthdr.aw these demands iimdc the idea 
of a reconcillailon almost hopeless. The 
English ministry, he Insisted, was the 
ministry of the parliament: the Prussian 
was the ministry of tlie king. To tlie 
assertion by the chamber that tlie right of 
granting tlie expenditure was tiie llrst 
riglitof the representatives of tlie people, 
the king replied tliat the people was repre 
sented by both houses of the diet, and that 
If both of these did not agree on an ar¬ 
rangement approved by himself, the govern 
ment would, in def.ault of it, carry on tlie 
administration without interruption; but 
that, much as he desired to replace the 
finance .administmilon of the stale on .a 
legal basis, lie couid not, to effect that pur¬ 
pose, betray the rights of the crown and 
the chamber of the lords. In the upper 
liouse, more tlian half fiie memliers were 
aiisciit when tlie ministerial address was 
carried. Tlie king was of course fully s-ntis- 
fled with Us loyalty and its agreement witli 
hl.« views. 

The alleged convention between Russia 
and Prussia witli reg.ard to Poland was 
anotlicr suloect of strife. It was asserted 
that Prussia liad agreed to give up all Poles 
taking refuge in her territories; M. Bismark, 
denying ilie correctness of tiie current 
reports, yet refused to say what tlie con¬ 
vention was. By 246 to 57 tlic rlmmher of 
i deputies resolved tiiat tlic interest of 
Prussia rc'juires that the government 
should not assist or f.avnur eitlier of tlio 
contending parties in Poland, or allow 
armed persons to touch tlie Prussian soli 
without, at the same time, disarming them. 
, On the 27th of May, tlie king closed the se»- 
I tion of the cliambcrs v. ith a speech, in wliici) 
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he said, that as their refusal to rtvoperate 
with the government had made it nccessiii 7 
to bring their deliberations to an end, the 
government reserved to Itself the power 
of determining the manner in which the 
financial measures should be arranged, and 
hoped to come to a better understanding 
hereafter with the representatives of the 
country. 

On the 1st of June a royal decree 
authorised the suppression of newspapers 
* which persistently exhibited tendencies 
dangerous to the welfare of the state,’ and 
the exclusion of foreign journals which 
might, on this account, bo objection* 
able. Two days later the crown prince 
forwarded to the cabinet through M. BIs- 
inark a formal protest against the decree, 
and on tlic day following wrote to the king, 

! asserting that the decree was an evasion 
' and a violation of the charter. In Septem¬ 
ber tljc chambers were dissolved; but 
although tlic liberal party was as strong In 
the new chambers which mot in December, 

I it seemed tliat an end wus opened for the 
I controversy by the claim of the prince of 
! Augustenburg to thcduciiics of Schleswig 
and Holstein in opposition to tlmt of 
Christian IX., who had just succeeded to 
the throne of Denmark. An address was 
drawn up, having ns its object the setting 
aside of the treaty of London of May 1852, 
and the recognition of the prince of Augus¬ 
tenburg as the duke of Schleswig-Holstein, 
But the ntliilstry refused to withdraw for¬ 
mally from the London treaty, and the 
chamber refused the loan asked for on the 
ground of tlic possibility or likelihood of a 
war on the Scbleswfg-Hulstelu questioo. 

In 1865 a convention was signed, on the 
14th of August, at Gasleln, between the 
king of Prussia and theeinperorof Austria. 
. This document declared that the co-domln- 
ion hitherto existing In the countries ceded 
by Denmark In 1804. was leading to Incon¬ 
veniences dangerous to tiie good under¬ 
standing between the governments and to 
the Interests of thediiehics, and that It was 
detcriiilncd therefore to divide the exercise 
; of It geographically until further agreement. 
This convetitioii was severely condemned 
by tlio British government, and in Ids 
despatch to the diidomatic agents abroad 
lord Kussell declared, tlial by it all rights, 
i>ld or m‘w, wiiether based upon a solemn 
agreement between sovereigns, or on the 
' deal and precise exi>resslon of the popular 
will, liad been tr<>d<lcii under foot; that tlie 
authority of force was the sole power 
ctnisiilted and recognised by It; and that 
violence and conquest were the only basis 
' on which the dividing powers had estab- 
' lislicd their convention. 

As if to add point to this condemnation, 
i IhG question of the surres>lon lo the 
1 duchleahad been submitted by the Pnissiau 
government to tlie crown lawyers, who dc 
cidod that tlie father of the claimant, on 
l>elialf of whom the confederation had gone 
to war, had yielded up his title, or, as tliey 
put Ir, had receilcd lieliind king Christian 
IX. and that sovereign’s male posterity, and 
that the prince tif Augustenburg could lay 
no claim to a privileged right of eucccssiou 


to the duchies. It followed tbat,»t the time 
of going to war, the confederacy had no 
technical title whatever, and that wbatevei 
claim they bad on the duchies was ^ven 
by the treaty of 1864, which by force of 
arms they bad extorted from the king of 
Denmark. 

With the senate of Frankfort, the Pms- 
eian government continued to deal not less 
unceremoniously. The meeting of the 
federal delegates had roused the wrath of 
M. Blsmark, who protested against their 
allowing Frankfort to become‘the source 
of all senseless schemes.’ But In spite of 
this paper aud a similar reproof from 
Austria, the senate announced that It still 
adhered to Its original programme, that 
Germany should be constituted as a federal 
state, the central authority of which should 
be transferred to Prussia upon condition 
that such transfer be 8.anctloned by a par¬ 
liament representing the whole German 
nation ; that the settlement of the Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein Question would be brought 
about only by a vote of the population of 
the duchies, and that the convocation of 
their estates could no longer be delayed. 

The same dissatlsfactluii showed itself at 
the beginning of 1866, owing to the pro¬ 
hibition of a banquet which the citizens 
of Cologne Intended to give to the liberal 
members of the chambers; and in February 
the lower house decreed by a large majority, 
that the union of the duchy of Lauenhurg 
with the crown of Prussia should not take 
place without the approval of both the 
chambers. As before, the king suddenly 
put an end to the session on the 23rd, and 
the liberal and conserv.atlve parties were 
arrayed against each other as bitterly as 
ever. Of the former, Herr Gnelst declared 
that not only the constitution but each and 
every law relating to matters political had 
ceased to exist in Prussiiu On tbc other 
hand, Herr Wagner asserted that the con¬ 
stitution was an Imperfect and in some ' 
respects an indefinite, indistinct statute: , 
there must be somebody entitled to give an 
authentic interpretation of its meaning: 
the liberals wished to take that office on 
themselves, the conservatives wished to 
confine it to the king. He further urged 
his opponents to look on this as a fair 
stand-up fight, and to fight it out without 
abuse and the imputation of bad motives. 
M. Bisinark cut the matter short by saying 
that the lower house tended to ferment 
strife, and that therefore It was much 
better to do without it. 

Another act in the drama was a decree 
issued in March by the Prussian king, im¬ 
posing imprisonment as a penalty for any 
Sohloswlger signing an address or delivering 
a speech in favour of the duke of Augusten¬ 
burg. This added strength to the feeling 
with which Austria regarded Prussia as a 
power bent on depriving her of the hege¬ 
mony of Germany. The Prussian govern¬ 
ment did not care to conceal the satisfac¬ 
tion with which It would welcome a war. 
Au.ctria accordingly began to prepare for the 
struggle, and (lie Prussians treated this 
preparation ns an offence. In short, Herr; 
Blsuiark's time had come. On tho 24Lh of, 
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March a despatch was ncnt from Berlin to 
minor Gcmiftn states, perempt.jrl r 
dcm^dlnff to know whicli side they would 
take If Prussia was forced into a war with 
Aunrla. Of these states, many replied hy 
to the nth clause of the federal 
let which forbade war between the inein- 
i.crs of the bund, and provided pcaccab e 
means of settling disputes; and Bavaria 
added that a state resorting to force against 
another federal slate had violated the 
federal constitution. In the result, seven¬ 
teen out of the thirty-three states forming 
the union seceded from It, and all the 
minor northern states except the elder 
house of Reuss took part with Prussia, 
which furtlier allied itself with Italy. 
Meauwlille other negotiations were going 
on Austria and Prussia proposed dis¬ 
armament for each of its own free act ; 
l)Ut Austria, while ready to withdraw her 
forces on tlie Prussian side, said that the 
army on tlic side of Veiieiia must be kept 
on a war footing, as the king of Italy 
was evidently preparing to attack it. Tliis 
just suited M. Rismark’s plans, wlio pro¬ 
nounced the excuse utterly unsatisfac¬ 
tory. In short, it was clear what the Issue 

must be. . ^ * • 

On the 7th of May the Pru.ssian troops In 
Schleswig crossed the Holstein frontier, to 
assert their right to a joint occupation of 
tlie two duchies. Against tills Austria 
protested In the federal diet. The Frencli 
emperor jiroposed liis remedy of a con¬ 
ference; and iliis, as niiglit tie supposed, 
ended in nothing. (.See* History of France,’ 
for IWO.) On the 15th of June the Prus¬ 
sians entered Saxony and occupied Leipzig. 
Their whole force was divided into three 
main armies: one, under prince Frederic 
Charles, occupied Saxony :uid threatened 
Bohemia; tlie second, under tlie crown 
prince, was in Silesia; the third was the 
army of tlie Elbe, under general Herwortli. 
General Benedek was placed at tlie head 
of the nortlicni army of Austria. Tlie 
jilan of the Prussian campalirn liad been 
arranged by general von Moltkc at Berlin ; 
but, In addition to the aliillty shown in 
this plan, they had a further advantage 
in a rille, called tlie needte-gun, iiitliiitely 
superior to any weapon in the hands of 
the Austrians. It is unnecessary to enter 
into the military details of operations 
wiilch resulted in the total defeat of the 
Austrians at Kbniggriitz, as well as in re¬ 
verses, more or less serious, umlergone by 
them in almost every engagement of a 
struggle wliich, from the time of its du¬ 
ration, was known as the ‘Seven Weeks 
War.’ It was now evident to the Austrian 
emperor tliat Iiis nortliern army was over- 
matclied, while an immense proportion of 
his forces was held at a distance guarding 
Venctia. He therefore took the sudden step 
of surreudering that territory to the em¬ 
peror of the Frencli, who at once proposed 
to the Prussians his remedy of a conference, 
to be preceded by an armistice to last for 
live days, from July 22. 


Meanwhile the Hanoverian army had been 
compelled to capitulate to the Prussians at 
Langcnsalza on the 28th of June, ^ 

severe engagement on the previous daj. 
On July 14 the remaining representatives 
of the German bund witlidrew from Frank¬ 
fort to Augsburg. Two days afterwards 
tlie Prussians entered Frankfort, and most 
severe burdens were laid upon the city. 
The occuiiation of DrUnii led to the aban¬ 
donment of Moravia by Die Austrians, and 
on the 14ih of July the Prussians were 
witliln fifty miles from Vienna at Znaim. 
Unhappily another battle was fought at 
Blumcnau, In which the Austrians had the 
worst, on the very day on which the armis¬ 
tice began. At twelve o’clock an officer 
from tlie quarters of prince Frederic Cliarles 
came to announce tliat Die armistice was to 
liegin at noon tliat day ; liut general Fran- 
fcky, fearing for general Bose, who was 
openiting at some distance, allowed the 
engagement to go on for two hours longer, 
and Dien ordered a general advance. When 
the armies were ordered to cease firing, 
the Austrians found that they liad escaped 
imminent danger of severe defeat, as gene¬ 
ral Bose was in Dieir rear. 

By the treaty of peace signed at Prague 
the emperor of Austria coiiseuted to the 
union of Die Loml»ardo-Venetian kingdom 
with tliat of Italy, recognised Die dlss-v 
lutlon of the late German Imiid, and gave 
his consent to a new formacicn of Germany 
in which Austria sliould have no part. Tlie 
German states to Die souDi of Die Main 
were to form a union, wliich should Jiave 
au International independent existence, its 
connexion with the Northeni FederailoD 
being left to be defined hereafter. Tlie 
ducliics of Sclileswig and Holstein were of 
course wliolly abandoned, on tlie under* 
standing Diat if the Scbleswigers, by a free 
vote, expressed a wisli to be united to 
Denmark, tliey should be allowed to do so. 
The territorial gain to Prussia iiicludei 
the fnllowiiisr states: Hanover, HesseCaa 
scl, Nassau, Hesse-Homliurg, the duchies o\ 
Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg, the 
poriion of Hesse-Darmstadt lying to Die 
north of the Main, and the principality ul 
Hohenzollern. 

These great successes were represented 
to the lower Prussian chambers as a favour¬ 
able opportunity for ending past tliffcrenccs. 
By their adopting Die bill of iiideniiiity to 
the government from any consequences of 
having violated the law by collecting taxes 
which had not been voted by the chambers, 
the government would be morally com¬ 
pelled to act in a friendly spirit towards 
the house. To the intiTcesslon of the 
Hanoverians on behalf of their king, the 
king of Prussia replied that aniic.xation 
was in this case his tluty. He was bound 
to render Impossible in the future any 
recurrence of the danger from the hostilo 
attitude of Hanover. 

On the 12 th of September a bill 'uas 
passed, determining the corstiUitionof the 
new German parliament 
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man soil nndifso, onwhatterms. aiuUo Professor Sobiilte aiitiotincfd that the 
Si,^>so a.U'qnrite jVnaltk-s on such order. proRress of the inovetuent u-as fully ^ 

jni|*<>SW 1^1 J . «,wl niin/\iir!i^iikrT fko flu* nH>Rt. fi:LnL'nn]0 COUIm 


n? micht imperd tlie j.vihlic order au.l encouraging as the most Ranguine could 
^fetv^ A hdlsuhscquently passed enacte<I hare cTpected it to he The al lance of 
that all Jesuit convents on German soil tlio Old Catholics with the .state was 
Slid be aholiahe.l. and that this veto cemented by the oath taken hy bishop 
! ni .1 extend to all societies connected Reinkeiis ot snhnii-sion to tlie state with- 
n th them the decision of this fact to rest out any reservations of paraiiiount obedi. 
tt- he government. ence to the pope The pope on his side. 

This controversy naturally gave some had been le.l to tliink that the German 
rnme to the Old Catholic movement. A emperor regardeil with dislike tlio Falck 
•■TTnion of German Catholic.." was forme,I laws and thtir results, and under this im 
niM diizhybishop KotteKr, andadecia- pression addressed to him a letter winch 
rollon mt forth afHrming the precedence calledforthiiireplyanexpressum of amaze 
on overcivil law. ami signed, among meiit at tlie notion that the tnir'erors 
niliera bv Hefele, bishop of Ilotteiiburg, government coubl enter on a path of 
^V.n hiui in years past spoken of the infal- which ho did not approve, and a declara 
iVintvdo'iiiaasnothinglc.-.sthanadeath- tion that he had received a mission tc 
1 w to the Catholic Church. The Old protect internal peace and maintain the 
i4tliol-cs nowpuhlished tne letter which authority of the law in all the states o 


mf^HlmilvbV tlie help of rroteStaiitism. im-oaiii wmeu p enu'en min i.. no,o Ijoe.,, ,- 

Tb rh c the following year 11873) the fuunion and to have no connexion wiili- 

Ram CTwt controversy wiitlic.no-s^ >»• or without the coniitry ul.ieh may h- 

panu. nn.i dangerous to the jMihlic security, lotlns 

minent subject "f V^Uentioi am 

theproiiuitgationoftheFalcklciu^sho^ responded in that spirit -T strange 

still more the (letennmation .of the Indiscretion which tui •IIS every occasion 

nmii people to crush the intrigues of tiu (iifl>rcnce into a reason tor inUrnccine 
IJltramontanes. llieselawswcwedesigned Witli him tliere cmbl beimphades 

toprotectindividualfrecdom.toinsnrethe qj. ^ipprecs of guilt. The Old Catholics 
training of _a national, as distinguislied were no better than atheists or inur<lereia; 
from a seminarist, clergy, and to guard all alike were‘sons of perdition,’ and all 
the inferior cbwgy against the aroitrary were involved in the same endless ruin. 
desj'Otism of tlieir superiors. By these Itw.as clearly the beginning of a C(»n- 
laws all seminaries for the training of fljft f,,i- jjfp oj- fyp ,ieath ; and it was not 
youths for orders were Bubjt<tcd to govern- less clear that the main liody of tlie people 
ment inspection, and no new ones could ju-arfily approved the pt>licy of liismai ck. 
be oi>ened without a state licence. altliougli tlie advanced radicals were tlis- 

These laws were met at once by a vigor- posed to take part with tlie Ultramontanes 
ous resistance. Thehisliopsof Padurhom. against a system which seeiip'd likely to 


Posen, FnMa, and Trdves refused to per- clash with their own liherlj'. In ^lay 
mittlie inspection of their seminaries; the lti74 the Falck laws of tlio nrevioiis y, ar 
other bishops soon followetUlieirexainjilo. were snpi>Iemeiitcd hy three bills, the first 
The government had no hesitation in merely e.\plainiiig some ambiguous terms, 
cariTi*>C ”ut its own policy. Thepiipilsof the others providing for the adininistra- 
tlie Paderl»orn BOininary were pronounced tion of dioceses which might he deprived 


dared amenatileto the lawot conscription m reoiiiary lor reiusmg lo j ay 

for the ordinary rank an<l fde of the army; ‘he niics ijuposcd luion him. At tlie «-iid 
and the nvchbishop of Cologne was prose- ut .Mareti the arclihishop of Cologne ha 1 


lies. For making an ecclesiastical ap "'r V' ‘au'^ea im re was .. 

pointment without state sanction the ^ 

archbishop of Posen was fined 200 thalers. »|,^ Ciinncd ; 

but for the present witli little effect, (hi JoRnmin" ti 7;r f i, eH o 
tl,e,.tl.erhau,l,tl,e«ck-siaalicalopp„ tircir tenn ,r ,'p.., nn k', 


.accord¬ 
ed and 
•s from 
eiiil oi 


Dire by tne msnopoi uovencer, jjr iimkel spirit ‘ " 

being at the same time amsecrated CO t^^^ The Prnssi.an .assembly cont.ained a 
of Haarlem. At the synod, fnrilior eleinent <)f discord in tlie dt pntivs 
vhioh \v4is this year held at Coii^tanoo. fmm nnd I,(n»uiin;. h (A)sace ano 
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Lorraine). Of these some denied the 1 
▼alidity of the treaty which had trans- . 
ferred them from France to Germanr, 
and asserteil that they could not be made 1 
members of the German family against ! 
their own interests. Others, like the 
bishop of Strasbnrg. fully accepted the ; 
Yaliddy of the treaty, and thus showed i 
that the deputies from the newly-annexed 
districts were not in harmony among 
themselves. With the former, prince 
Bismarck made short work, informing 
them that the making them freemen w^ 
by no means the primary intention of the 
Germans in annexing them; that the 
necessity of strengthening their frontiere as 
they best could, after the aiuful ami in¬ 
famous attack in which the Alsace-Lor- 
rainers took part, drove the Germans to 
the annexation; and that, having done this, 
the Germans would now proceed to make 
them as happy as they could. He had no 
doubt that the population would soon 
learn to feel like Germans again, ami that 
If two centuries hence they should be re¬ 
quested to say whether they wished to be 
reattached to France, they would pretty 
imariimously dcci«lo in favour of 
Germans. lie reminded them that ” they 
objected to anncx.atiou now, they shonhl 
have protested against war jn 1870. where¬ 
as both tlien and in previous the 

Alsatians had always supplied the French 
army with a disproportionately large 
quota of soldiers and noD-commissioued 
OfRccrs. , 

On the 18th of July prince Bismarck was 
shot at by a man who turne<l out to be an 
Bitramontaiie fanatic. He had never seen 
Ihe prince, and had no other cause for las i 
enmity bcyoml public policy. lie avowed 
that the immediate motive for his deed w.as 
tiieperseciition of archbishop Ledochowski 
of rosen. Nor can it he ilcnied that the 
state of things was such as to rouse p.assions 
which in ill-regul.ateil minds might l<?od 
to the commission of grave crimes. By 
the beginning of November twenty-nine 
parishes in the province of Posen svere 
without pastors. At Xiovis a priest 
ha'l been introduced by state order, 
anti the dean excommuiacateil him “ndcr 
]iain of eternal damnation if lie should die 
uniicr the sentence. The dean in his turn 
was iniprisoneil on the charge of refusing 
loyichl up the church hooks. Impe led by 
vehement indignation, bishop Ketteler de¬ 
nounced the intention of celebrating the 
auniv'orsary of Sedan, .adfliog. that as the 
liberals, who desircil the celebration, were 
Irreligious to a man. churclimen could not 
lie expected to syinpatliise with tliein on 
this or any otlicr point. Those ill-judced 
utterances only provoked a fiercer velic- 
ineiicc on the other side, and sent over to 
the enemy tlie great body of patriotic 
Catholics. Still stronger measures were 
t.aken with bishop Martin of Pailerboni. 
who after trial w.as ileposod from his see. 
S'unc l.adles presented to him an address 
of condolence: tlicy were all fined, and 
congratulations for their sufferings in tlie 
cause of truth were nlfcred to tlieseyiclnns 

of the Falck laws by a body of Lnglish 


ladies, headed by lady Lothian and lad; 
Herbert of Lea. 

The conduct of the po]^ and his court 
had now determined the Prussian govern¬ 
ment to suppress their embassy at the 
Vatican; and prince Bismarck, in justifi¬ 
cation of this step, announced that he was 
in possession of evideuce conclusively 
proving that the war of 1870 was the com¬ 
bined work of Rome and France, and was, 
In fact, brought about directly by Ultra- 
montane influence against the wisn of the 
emperor Napoleon, whose resistance was 
overpowered by persons representing 
Rome. 

The closing months of the year were 
occupied with the trial of count Amini, 
who had been Prussian ambassador first 
at Rome, then at Paris, and had been also 
the intimate friend of prince Bismarck. 
Differences, for whatever reason.had arisen 
between tliem: and tlie count, it was said, 
published, or allowed to be published, at 
Vienna, conies of despatches which he had 
written at Rome to prince Bismarck. The 
trial ended in his condemnation, and in 
the light sentence of three months’ im¬ 
prisonment, his guilt being confined, the 
Judges said, to a technical point. He had 
at first refused to yield up certain de¬ 
spatches on ecclesiastical matters.which he 
said he regarded as unfit for the penisal 
of Ins successnrat Paris.who was a Roman 
Catholic, and that by taking tliescde.'spatch- 
es to Carlsbad, instead of bringing them to 
Berlin, he had made himself guilty of the 
offence of removing public documents. 
Against this sentence both sidcsdctenniiied 
to appeal. The resignation of the ciian- 
cellorship by Bismarck, following soon 
after this, seemed to show that he had 
fallen into disfavour with his master; but 
any such inference was discountenanced 
hy the firmness with which the king re¬ 
fused to accept it Ilis influence was. in 
truth, greater than ever: and this fact 
would suffice to explain the existence of 
an organised conspiracy for bringing about 
his assassination. On tliis prince Bismarck 
Itad nothing more to say than that tlie 
liatred thus shown was directed not 
against his person, but against the cause 
which he was resolved to maintain with¬ 
out flinching. .. 

A feeling of disappointment is the 
natural result, when a nation, for the first 
time really united, beatsoff an unprovoked 
: aggressor, and having finished a righteous 
; work with dignity and sobriety, seenis to 
■ exhibit afterwards a spirit of superfluous 
i vindictiveness. Such was the feeling 
I excited in England when iu 1875 some 
[ eminent Prussian statesmen denounced 

• what they called manife.st preparations 
I for war on the part of the French, and 

• insisted ou the duty of cnishing Prance 

• before tho«e preparations cmild be com- 
. pleted- Wliat had happened to cre.ate 
, this alarm, was known at the time by 
; none except those who expressed it; ami 
I perhaps it may never be know'n. the 

• only fact which seemed to be clear 

5 that the mediation of Ru^ia, aided lU 
1 Bumo degree by that of Eogleud, was 
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reeded before Europe could bo rc-assurc<l 
tliat the peace belweeii Germany and 1 
France was not to be broken. 

Ill tlie autumn the German emperor, 
visiting tlie king of Italy at Milan, entered 
jiito a closer alliance with the sf>Vfcreign. 
who. with himself, was eiig.aged in a. 
struggle wilh the Papacy and its Ultra-1 
rnoiitane supi»oiters. On the other hand.: 
the latter party seemed for the moment 
to have won a victory in Havana. A bar© 


m.ajority of Ultr.iniontanes. returned to 
the chamber by the new elections, insisted 
that the king should change his minisiiy 
and submit to Ultrauumtanc advisers. 
To this request the king rcturt>ed a 
peremptory refusal The assembly wa.s 
prorogued; the civil marriage law was 
put into immediateoperation ; and a fresh 
proof w.as given that the spirit of (ierm lu 
unity had little to fear from the assaults 
gf its Ultrivuioulaue adversaries. 


BAVARIA, 


Bavaria, row one of the principal secon¬ 
dary states of Germany, was derived from 
a circle of the German empire, of the same 
name, bounded by Franconia and nohenitn 
on tlie north, Austria on the cast, Tyrol on 
the Bouth, and Sunbla on tlie west. The 
earliest luhabituntsof Bavaria wereatrlbo 
of Celtic orlKln called the Boll, from whom 
it received Us old Latin name of Bolaria; 
but, about the time of Augustus, the Ro¬ 
mans subdued It, and It afterwards formed 
a part of what they termed Rlia'tla, Vin- 
dellola, and Nuricuin. After the downfall 
of the Roman empire, the Bavarians fell 
under the dominion of the Ostrogoths and 
Franks, hy whom It was governed till 
Ciiarletnagtie to(ik possession of the coun¬ 
try, and committed the government to 
some of his counts. On the partition of 
his Imperial dominions amongst his graiid- 
fions, Bavaria was assigned to Louis tlie 
Gcrmaij. Its rulers bore the title of Mar¬ 
grave till 920. w'heii Arnold, its reigning 
prince, was raised to the title of duke, 
wlilch Ills successors continued to bear till 
623, when Maxiniliaii L, having assisted 
Ferdinand II. against the Bohemian in¬ 
surgents, was elevated to the electoral 
dignity. 

In 1070 Bavaria passed Into the posses¬ 
sion of the Guelphs: and In 1190 It was 
transferred liy Ini|-enal gruit to Oiho, 
count of WUtelsbach, whose descendants 
braiii'lied out into two families, the Pala¬ 
tine and the Bavarian, tlie former Inherit¬ 
ing the palatinate of tlic Rhine, the latter 
tlieducliy of Bavariiu Few events of any 
lni|>ortancc occurred till tlie war of tlie 
Spanish succession, wiien Bavaria sulfcred 
severely from following tlio fortunes of 
France. It, liowever, received a groat uc- 
cessiou In 1777, when, upon tlie crtinction 
of tlie younger line of Wittelsl'ach, llie pa¬ 
latinate, after a sliort contest witli Austria, 
was added to the Bavarian territory. After 
the adjustment of the Austrian pretensions, 
theelectonite enjoyed tlie lilessliigsof peace 
tm tlie French lawolntioii, wlilch involved 
all Germany in tin; tiaiiies of civil discord. 
The elector rcmaiiiial on the .clile of the 
Imperialists till 17l»C, when tlie French 
marched a powerful arniy into Ills doml- 
, iiloiis, and concluded a treaty for the ces¬ 
sation of liostllltles. In the following year 
was signed the treaty of t'amiMvFormio, 
and In 1801 iliat of I.uiievillc, by which all 
ilic German dominions left of tlie llliiiio 
were annexed to France, and tlie elector 
lost the iKilatinate of tlie lUiine, Ills pos¬ 
sessions In the Netlierlaiids and Alsace, and 
the diiclilcs of Juliers and Deux Pouts; 
receiving as Indemnities four lilshoprics, 
with ten aldieys, tlfteen imperial towns, 
and two imperial villages, and some other 


minor privileges which It would be supei 
Quous to mention. 

In the conflicts between France and the 
continental powers, Bavaria continued ta 
maintain a neutrality till 1805, when the 
elector entered Into an alliance with Napo¬ 
leon, who shortly afterwards raised him to 
the dignity of king, and enlarged his do 
minions at tlic same time by the annexa¬ 
tion of several Important provinces. Of all 
tlie allies of the Prencli emperor, no coun¬ 
try has retained more solid advantages than 
Bavaria. Shortly after the campaign of 
l80f>, when Austria, to purchase peace, sa¬ 
crificed part of her possessions, Bavaria 
received a further enlargement, 1))* the ad¬ 
dition of Tyrol, Eichstadt, the eastern part 
of Passau, and other territories: when she 
began to assume a more imporiant station 
amongst the surroniiding states. 

At the dissolution of the Germanic con¬ 
stitution, and tlie formation of the Rbe- 
nisli confederation, another alteration took 
place, the duchy of Berg being resigned fur 
the margraviate of Aiispach, together witli 
the imperlai towns of Augsburg and Nti- 
romliurg. In I8o0, Bavaria again took part 
witii Franco against Austria, and again 
shared in the spoils of war; hut subso- 
queiilly ceded some of lier territories to 
Wirtemburg and Wurtzburg ; and, by an¬ 
other alteration which shortly followed, ex¬ 
changed a great part of Tyrol for Bayreuth 
and Uatlshon. 

But the friendship of the Bavarian mo- 
iiarcli for his ally and patron was soon to 
be put to the test. Wlicn the tliirst for 
military conquest Induced Napoleon to 
march the Freiicli armies to Moscow', the 
Bavarian troops were amongst the number 
Apprehending the ruin that awaited tlie 
French, but whllo the fortunes of Napoleon 
were still duubtRiI, the king of Bavaria 
seixed tlie crltiral moment, and entered 
into a treaty \yltli tlie emperor of Austria, 
and joined the allies in crushing tliat power 
wliieii bad long held so many nations in 
thralilum. These important services were 
not forgotten. Bavaria was conflnned in 
her extensive acquisitions by the treaties 
of 1614 and 181.*»: for though Austria re¬ 
covered her ancient possessions in the 
Tyrol, &.C., Bav.aria rcccli cd equivalents in 
Franconia and the vicinity of the Rliine. 

Tliougli the inferior kingdoms and states 
of Germany are of too little importance to 
become prineii'ais in any European war, 
tliey arc frcrpiently found very cfTectiVc 
allies, as was the case with Bavaria Its 
army during the war amounted to 6O,O0C 
men. In 1818 Bavaria received a consti¬ 
tution, which continued to work with tolo- 
ra])lc regularity till 1946. when king Louis, 
whose pcieiicnnd artistic tastes had secured 
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fnrliini con^iilorablc fntiu* beyond the limits 
n( lus own dummions, hr^ran toadt^'t mea¬ 
sures ^vliich nniM’d (he tndigiintfni) of lifs 
suhjecls. Into (his c<Mn>e he was hetraycul 
hy tiie infntiiatitoi uhi<*h ha<l seized him 
for the well-known Lola Montes, whom ho 
had created ctnintoss of LnnsfoUJi: and, 
in March 18J8, immediately after the French 
rto'olution of that imanorahle yrar, tJio at- 
fiiinie of the Itavanan lU'opfc )>ccame sf) 
inorincing, that the ktng saw liimself eono , 
polled to abdicate the throne In favour of 
tile eldest soli) Ma;tiuilUuu ; who both <luy« 1 


Intr, and snhseqnently to, the stormy period 
that ensued, displayed great ^r^lIle^s, vigi¬ 
lance, and t»rtHlrnce, m»i only in reganJ to 
Ins own kijjL'<loni, hut on the wid^ r tt^ ld of 
Knroi'ean (hidomary. 

In the hi^tM^y of (ireore ft will t>e sec^n 
that Otho, n HavarJan prince, was Irt 
elected king of that country : tl^at, in 
he c<pn.senre«l to give his suhjects a more 
lihoral governinrht, that his promises \v< re 
miserably hr<pken, and that he hloibeif wn 
fgnomiiuously expelled !u WX 


HANOMCR. 


Trk kingdom of Hiinover, which, until the 
year 1815, was an electorate, was formed 
out of the duchies formerly possessed Uy 
several families belonging to the junior 
branches of the house of Brunswick. The 
house of Hanover may, Indeed, vie with any 
in Gcriuatjy for antiquity and nobleness. 
H spntng from the ancient family of the 
Guclphs, dukes and electors of Bavaria, one 
of whom. Henry tlic Lion, in 1140, married 
Maude, oldest daughter of Henry II., king 
of England. Their son William, called 
I.ongsword, was created first duke thereof. 
The dominions deset^nded in a direct lino 
to Ernest, who divided tliein.uponhisdeath 
In LVU). Into two branches; that of Bruns¬ 
wick Wolfcnbuttel, and Brunswick LUne- 
burg. The possessor of the latter, Ernest 
Augustus, was In 1692 raised to the dignity ; 
of an elector; before which he was head i 
of the college of German princes. Ernest 
married Sopida, daughterof Frederick, elec¬ 
tor palatine, and king of Bohemia, by Eli¬ 
zabeth, daughterof James I., king of Great ! 
Britain. Sophia being the next protestant 
heir to the crown of England, through the 
medium of the house of Stuart, tlic pariiar 
ment fixed tlic succession upon her, on the 
demise of the then reigning queen Anne. 
Sophladied a short time before the queen ; 
and her eldest son, George Louis, in conse¬ 
quence, became king of Great Britain. 
This was in 1714, from which time till 1837, 
at the death of William IV., both England 
and Hanover have had the same sovereign. 

The families set aside from the succes¬ 
sion by the parliament on that occasion, 
independent of the family of king James 11. 
I»y ilary of Estc, were as follows : the royal 
houses of Savoy, France, and Spain, do- 
Fcendanls of Charles I., through his daugli- 
ter Henrietta; Orleans and Lorraine, de¬ 
scendants of James I. through Charles 
Louis, elector palatine, ebiest son of Eli¬ 
zabeth, daughter of the said king; Salm, 
Ursel, Conde, Conti. Maine, Modena, and 
Austria, descendants of James I. through 
Edward, elector palatine, youngest sou of 
the said Elizabeth. 

The history of Hanover for the two cen¬ 
turies preceding the Lutheran reformation 
presents little interest, except in the con¬ 
nection of Us princes with the wars of the 
Guclphs and Ghlbclincs, In the latter end 
of the 14tli century. Amongst the most 
zealous supporters of the reformation, how¬ 
ever, were the princes of Brunswick, and 
their subjects during the thirty years’ war 
very effectively supported their anil-papal 
efforts. Ernest of Zell, the reigning duke 
at that period, w.as ono of the most elo¬ 
quent defenders of Luther at the diet of 
VV.irnis; and ids endeavours to Improve the 
liy csLibllshliig clerical and general 


schools, when learning was appreciated bj 
only a few, show him to have been a man 
of enlightened and liberal views. 

On the accession of her present Majesty 
to the throne of Great Britain, the Hano¬ 
verian crown, by virtue of the salic law. 
devolved on her uncle Ernest, duke o! 
Cumberland, fifth, but elde.«t surviving son 
of George ill. U had previously been for 
many years under the vlceroyship of the 
duke of Cambridge. 

Hanover stiffened In the French war of 
1757; but It experienced still greater suffer¬ 
ings during the Frencli revolutionary war, 
after the enemy got possession of it. At 
the pe.aceof Amiens, It was given up to the 
king of Great Britain ; but that peace being 
of very short duration, it again fell into 
the hands of the French, without resist¬ 
ance, or without an effort to save it, on the 
part of the inhabitants or the government. 

In 1804 Prussia took possession of Han¬ 
over, but ceded it in the same year to the 
French, who constituted It a part of the 
kingdom of Westphalia, cstubllshed in 1803. 
At the peace of 1813, the king of Great 
Britain reclaimed his rightful dominions, 
which were then formed Into a kingdom 
and much enlarged by the stipulations of 
the treaty of Vienna. 

Tlie countries which compose what Is 
called Hanover, consist of LUneburg, acs- 
quired by inheritance in 1292; Danne- 
burg, by purchase, 1.303; Grubenhagen, by 
inheritance, 1679; Hanover (Culenburg), 
by Inheritance, 1679; Dlepholtz, by ex¬ 
change, 1685; Hoya, by Inheritance, In 
part, 1562; the remaining part by a grant 
from the emperor In 1705 ; Lauenburg, by 
Inheritance, 1706; Bremen and Verden.by 
purchase, 1715 and 1719; Wildeshausen, by 
purch.asc, 1720; and the Hadeln-land, 1731. 
The district of Lauenburg has since been 
I ceded for the bishopric of Hildesheim, the 
I principality of East Friesland, the districts 
of Lingen, Harlingen, &c. 

Hanover so long formed an appendage 
to the British crown that we are Induced 
to extend this slight history by quoting 
from Mr. M'Culloch an account of its go¬ 
vernment 

* Before Prussia ceded Hanover to France, 
In 1804, the form of government was mo¬ 
narchical, and the various territories were 
subject to feudiil lords. The peasants of 
the marsh lands had more freedom, and 
In East Friesland the constitution of the 
country was almost republican. In the 
territories of the princes of the empire, 
the representation of the people by es¬ 
tates, composed of the nobles, prelates, 
and deputies from ibe towns, served to 
check tl«e power of tho sovereign, as In 
ejthcr parts of Germany. In 1808, when 
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Napoleon Seated the kingdom of West- 
* nhalln, the territories of Hanover, with the 
districts of Hlldeslielin and OsnahrUek, 
formed a part of it, and the Code Napoleon 
took the place of the ancient laws, and a 
sham representative govcriiment was estab¬ 
lished. O- th'.* rett.rn of the rightful 
vereign to Hanover, in 1S13, ilic French 
Institutions were suiiunarily abolished,and 
the old forms recstahlislied; and in 1818 
the estates, summoned upon the ancient 
footing, drew uj) the form of a new consti¬ 
tution, modelled on that of England and 
Prance, and substituting a uniform system 
of representation for the various represen¬ 
tative forms which prevailed under the em¬ 
pire. The chief change that excited dlsai>- 
probation arose from the arbitrary decision 
of the sovereign ((icorgc IV.), advised by 
count Slimstcr, that tlierc should be two 
chambers Instead of one, contrary to tbo 
proposal of the estates and the universal 
custom of Germany. The respective rights 
of the sovereign and the country to tlie 
crown-laud revenues were not clearly de¬ 
fined by this fundamental law; but the 
interests of the people were .supposed to be 
sufhrlently consulted by the institution of 
a national treasury, the commissioners of 
which, named for life, were ez Ojfflcio mem- 
hers either of the upper or of the lower 
chamber. 

‘This constitution, however, contained 
no properly defined statements rc.spccting 
cither the rights of the people, or the pre¬ 
rogatives of the crown ; and as the new 
system of representation was not sufilci- 
ently consolidated to resist the encroach¬ 
ments of a monarch supported by jiower- 
ful foreign influence, the necessity of a 
more definite fundamental law, in which 
the rights of the citizens should at least 
be declared, was felt on all side.s. 'J'liis 
' K'eling led to the drawing up of tlie consti¬ 
tution of 1833, wlilcli dilfered in but few, 

, tiiougl) must essential, points from tliat of 
J819. Tlie principal points of dilTerenre 
I were afulleracknowlcdgoment of the right 
I of the chambers to control the budget, and 
to call the ministers to account for tlieir 
conduct; the restriction of the king's ex- 
IK'iidiiure, by a regulated civil list; and 
' the reservation, for the use of the nation, 

! of the surplus revenue of the crown de- 
! niesnes. These modifications rendered the 
treasury, whoso function.*? thus devolved 
I \ipon the chambers, wholly unnecessary; 

I and it was dissolved. Tlie new fundamental 
law, after being discussed by both cham¬ 
bers, received the assent of William IV. in 
1833, who, however, by the same act, modi¬ 
fied fourteen articles of the bill. New elec¬ 
tions followed, and the new chambers were 
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exhibiting thetr activity In reforming 
aliuscs, and Introducing economy into the 
slate dlsburseinciiis, when the death of 
William IV. Interrupted the proceedings. 
As the sallc law, excluding females from 
the succession to the throne, prevails in 
Hanover, William IV. was succeeded by hla 
eldest surviving brother, Ernest, duke of 
Cumberland, in England. Immediately on 
taking the government, the new king de¬ 
clared the chambers dissolved; and pre¬ 
viously to their reassembling, he alxilished, 
by proclamation, the fundamental law 
which had been adopted under the reign of 
, his jjredcccssor, and, in the most arbitrary 
manner, insulting alike his brother’s me 
niory and the whole country, declared tho 
hindamental law of 1819 to be alone v.alid. 

; Under the last-named law he summoned a 
fresh iiarliamcnt: hut he found tlie spirit 
of the nation aroused and indignant; for 
not only the courts of law, but the highest 
legal authority in Germany, and seveml 
faculties of universities, declared his pro¬ 
ceedings illegal; many towns refused to 
send representatives to parliament, and 
those which met signed a memorable pro¬ 
test, declaring their opinion tliat the fun¬ 
damental law of 1833 was still the law of 
the land. As tlie chambers could not be 
convened, for decency's sake tliey were 
declared dissolved. 

‘ In this state of thing.«, the government 
of Hanover was managed by authorities 
partly belonging to the period of 1819. 
The privy council, which met to advise the 
king on statealTairs, in the same manner as 
(hat of England, wa.s arbitrarily abulislied, 
and a cabinet coniieil, composed of tho 
king's ministers and creatures, appointed in 
its place. Matters reinaiiH'd in this state 
till 18-18, when king FrncsC saw* himself 
compelled to yield to the revolutionary 
tempest which tlien swe)»t over Eurojic. 
'Die constitution of 18.3;i was then restored, 
and lias been in force ever since. But tlie 
old aristocratic ]>arty of the country, who 
saw ilicm.-iclves deiirived of certain privi- 
K'ges by tlie restored constitution, were 
not inactive during the reactionary period 
that afterwards set In ; and it is generally 
uii<)er>tood that nothing but the firm con¬ 
sistency <»f ilic king stood between them 
and success. In 18ol king Ernest I. died, 
and was succeeded by bis only son, 
George V. 

‘A treaty of mutual inheritance has long 
existed between Hanover and Brunswick, 
which wa.s formally renewed in 1836, and 
by which the Hanoverian crown is declared 
to descend to the dukes of Brunswick ou i 
the extinction of male heirs of the line of 
Hanover, and vice versd. 
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HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 


rne NETnERi.ANDs, or Low Countries, 
which now form two populous kingdoms, 
though of second-rate importance when 
compared wltli the great European powers, 
wore, at the cominencement of the Chris¬ 
tian era, ntere dreary marshes and dismal 
forests of vast extent, which were fre¬ 
quently overflowed hy the sea. Thislnhos- 
l>itable low tract was thinly Inhabited by 
people of German origin, called Batavians 
and Frisians, many of whom lived in miser¬ 
able liuts, raised on wooden piles, or built 
upon mounds of sand, to secure them above 
the reach of tlie tides. But it Is nt)t to be 
understood that the entire region was of 
this description ; although it has been gra¬ 
phically said, that whole forests were occa¬ 
sionally thrown down hy a tempest, or 
swept away hy an Inundation—that the sea 
had no limits, and the earth no solldliv. 
The higlier grounds, extending from the 
Ithliie to the Scheldt, Including that vast 
extent of woody country, the ancient f<»rest 
of Ardennes, were Inhabited by various 
tribes of the German race, who suhsisted 
by ngriculhirc and the chase. They had 
towns and villages In the heart of the fo¬ 
rest ; llielr country produced ahumlant sup¬ 
plies «if eiirn and cattle; they were coura- 
giMins and uncivilised; and the peojdc con¬ 
sisted of two riasse.s. chiefs ami slaves. 

When ilic Ilntnaiis tmder Julius Csesar 
subdued tho Gauls, that warlike naii*)u 
turneil their arms also again.st the people 
We linv4' just .spoken of, whose country they 
ileiiomiiiaied Gallia llelgica, or Belgium; 
hut, tliey dill not pursue their comiuests 
farther towards the north, titiiiking prolia- 
bly that the tlescrt plains and patches of 
land, rising, as It were, from tludr watery 
bed, were scarcely worth the trouble of 
exploring, much U‘.«s «)f contending for. 
Tliey acconlliigly ofTered peace and alliatiec 
to that ]):irt of the Netherlands now called 
Holland ; wlillc the Frisians were left to 
struggle with the Itoman legions fur their 
llhcrty. 

From the writings nfCa’sarwc loarn that 
Flanders was occupied by the Menajili and 
Moriiil, Brabant by tho Atuaticl, Ilainault 
and Namur by the Nervli (so remarkable 
for desperate courage .as to excite the won¬ 
der of the veterans of Home), Luxemburg 
and Limburg by the Eburoncs, &c. C.fsar 
eiiii>hatirally desiTibes file Belgians as the 
most warlike of (lie lialllc. tribes, and ob- 
‘ serves GtaT In stature and ludk they sur- 
[ t.assed iti)‘ But though they 

fi-iight Willi an <-n<Tgy rind a determination 


which nothing could exceed, the discipline 
aud military skill of the llomana eventually 
obtained the mastery. 

In subduing this brave people, the Ilo- 
mans had recourse to the most barbarous 
practices of niicleut warfare; and fora thne 
cither extermination or expulsion seemed 
to he necessary to conquer their flerce and 
valiant spirits: thus we read, that in (?a 3 - 
sar s celebrated battle with the Nervli, near 
Namur, the army of the confederated tribes, 
amounting to 60,000 men, was reduced to 
500, and that on taking the town of Ton- 
gres he sold 53,000 of the Atuaticl for 
slaves. By degrees, however, they became 
incorporated with their conquerors, adopted 
their manners, and served in their armies, 
proving themselves, in many memoraiile 
instances, tim ablest auxiliaries that ever 
fought hy tlie side of tho Roman legions. 
In this state they remained for about four 
centurle.s, during which time the Belgic 
population underwent considerable changes 
from the successive Invasions of tlie Franks 
from the nortli, whose progress westward 
terminated in their establishing the i^'rank- 
isli empire in Gaul. 

We Jiavc already had occasion more than 
once In this volume to notice, that when 
the Romans subjugated any country, the 
inhabitants, however barbarous, gradually 
became acquainted witli the arts and ad¬ 
vantages of civilised life, and that the sul>- 
sequent prosperity and rank to which they 
attained in the scale of nations may justly 
be attributed to the connection which sub¬ 
sisted between the conquerors and thocoii- 
quered. Tlius it was with the Belgic pro¬ 
vinces. From the Romans they learned 
how to *ed»'em iheir inundated lands, by 
constructing dykes, embankments, and 
canals; and as they were naturally an ac¬ 
tive .and intelligent people, they drained 
ihcir marshes, and prepared the land n(*t 
merely as pasture for cattle and the growth 
of corn, hut for the cultivation of choice 
fruits and vegetables; while towns and 
villages were built on the higher ground, 
and the country, instead of being a dreary 
waste of bog-land and water, presented to 
the eye a varied prospect of fertility and 
an industrious population. 

Towards the declension of the Roman 
empire, when its rulers were compelled to 
withdraw their troops from the j>rovincos, 
Gallia Belgica shared the fate of the rest: 
and it was successively overrun by the va 

I rious tribes from the nortli of Germany 
But notwithstanding these serious disad 
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Tnntagcs, tho spirit of improvement kept 
pace Willi the age; more land was reclaimed 
from the ocean, and rwiidered both pro¬ 
ductive and habitable. The inariliine low¬ 
land descendants of the Menapii, now Mend¬ 
ed with Saxons and Frisians, coniiiiiied 
to prosper in commerce and agriculture. 
I^arge town.s had been built, and many 
mtsand inanufaotnros, bromrht from other 
countries, were carried on witli credit and 
pticcess. Bruges, Glicnt, Antwerj'.and other 
Inwiis rose iJi Importance, and the com¬ 
mercial importance of tho Fiemings was 
uiiiver.sally acknowledged. 

At wliat ])rcciso time the Christian reli¬ 
gion wtt.s Introduced, it is impossible to 
assert with certaijity ; hut wo know that 
previous to the reign i)f ('Inrlemagne the 
cmiversion of the people had heeomc gene- 
nil, and that churches and monasteries ox- 
i.-ted in various j'arts of the country. But 
)io trace of tho fierce and valiant warriors 
of former days remained; tlioir swords had 
Jndecd been turned into ploughshares, and 
their spears iuio j>runing-hooks, hut feudal 
institutions had converted tlio free sotis 
of tho soil into abject vassals, who now 
tolled only to enrich the baronial lords and 
liaughty priests, whose power and posses¬ 
sions were immense. This state of vassal¬ 
age did not, however, extend to the towns, 
tho inhabitants of which were mostly mer¬ 
chants and imuiufacturers, enjoying all the 
advantages of free citizens. Tlieirindu.stry 
and ingemilty not only made them wealthy, 
Imt obtained for tliein attention and re¬ 
spect; and in the course of time they elect- 
id their own inagistrate.s, made their own 
law.s, fortified their cities, and organised a 
ri'gular militia from among themselves: so 
that they were able to maintain their privi¬ 
leges atid defend their liberties against the 
cncroaciiments of foreign princes or their 
own powerful iioble.s. 

At tho period to which we are now refer¬ 
ring, the iiiarithne commerce of tlic Flem¬ 
ings had made a great progress with Spain 
and Engliuul, from whence they obtained 
large importations of wool. Tlieir skill in ' 
the manufacture of woollen stulTs nml 
cloths had established for them a market in 
every foreign jutrt; the herring fishery was 
also a great source of wealth ; and to these 
they added a large trade in com, salt, and 
jewellery* 

In the eleventh century the country was 
divided into duchies, counties, and impe¬ 
rial cities; Bniliaiit, or Lower Lorraine, 
and afterwards Luxcnihurg, Limburg, and 
Giicldrcs, were governed by dukes; Flan¬ 
ders, Holland, Zealand, Hainault, Artois, 
Namur, and Znti'lioii, by counts. Fries¬ 
land [’roper remained .a free lordship; 
Utrecht became a bisboprio, the secular 
authority of the bishop extending over 
Groningen and Overyssel. Of all these 
realms, the counts of Flanders were the 
most powerful, and, after their possessions 
had passed, in 1383, to the more powerful 
house of Burgundy, the latter, partly by 
marriages, jiarily by force or ces.^ion, ob¬ 
tained posses.sion of the largest part of the 
Low Countries. 

During the crusades the Flemish burgh¬ 


ers obtained great advantages, owing to 
the mania with which many of tlie nobles 
were seized to join tho holy leaguers. lit 
order to rat.se money for equipping armies 
to combat against the Sanicens, they were 
indneed to part with their lands and to 
grant great privileges and political powers 
to their wealthy tenants, wlio thus were 
enabled to purchase independence and a 
juri.sdiction of their own, as wo have licfore 
mentioned. 'The people, conscious of their 
power, gradually extorted from their rulers 
.so many concessions, that the i)rovineo3 
formed. In reality, a democracy, and wore 
only nominally subject to the monarch of 
France and lii.s nobles. When the rest of 
liurope was subject to de?i>oti.sm, and in 
volvod in comi)a>-ative ignorance and bar¬ 
barism, the court f)f the counts of Flanders 
wa.s the chosen residence of liberty, civilfsa- 
ti<in, and useful knowledge ; and wljcn tho 
ships of other nations scarcely venture il 
beyond the sight of land, those of the 
Flemisli merchants traversed tho ocean, 
and Bnigcsand Antweri) i)ossosseil f heconi- 
merce and wealtli of Hie nnrlli of Europe. 
In tliis state the iirovinees long continued, 
until they came under the dominion of the 
duke of Burgundy, about the middle of 
tlie fifteenth century. Previous to this 
event, we find only unconnected duchies, 
counties, lordship.*, and town.s, with imiu- 
merable rights, claims, and privileges, ad¬ 
vanced and enforced now by .subjects and 
vassals against each otlier or against tlieir 
lords; and now by lords and va-ssals 
against the inonareli, without ilic expres¬ 
sion of any collective idea of Belgium ns 
a nation. Umler the Burgundian dynasty 
Hie coiiimereial and maiiufartiiriiig towns 
of tlie I.owCounfries enjoyed a remarkable 
prospcrit.v. Tiie famous order of the Golden 
Fleece was iiistituteil in 11.30; and before 
tlie end of tlie llfteeiiiU century tlie city 
of Vpres had -l.ooo looms, and tlie city of 
Ghent 50,000 Weavers. Brugc.s and Ani- 
werii M'cre tlie great marls of the com- 
nuTcial worhl, and eontaiiK'd each about 
200,000 inhabitants. In the Flemish court 
of the duke of Burgiimly, named Pliilip 
the (tood, about M.')5, luxurious living was 
rarrieil to a vicious and foolish excess. The 
weallliy were clad in gorgeous velvets, s.v 
tiiis, .and jewellery, and tlieir ban<|uets 
were given with almost incredible splen¬ 
dour. 

‘ This luxury produced depravity and 
crime to sucli an extent, that in one year 
1,400 murders were committed in Ghent, 
in tlie gainbIing hou.se$ and other resorts 
of debauchery. The arts were cultivated 
with great success. Van Eyck invented 
the beautiful nil colours for which the 
Flemish school is renowned Painting on 
glass, polishing diamonds, lace, tajiestry, 
and chimes were also invented in Beigiuin 
at this period. Most of the magnificent 
catliedrals and towii-halls in the country 
were built in the t hirteenth ami fourteenth 
centuries, lli-iory, poetry, and learning 
were much cultivated: and the university 
of Louvain Was the most ccli-brated in 
Europe. In urr Delemiii pas.-ed under 
the d.Mia-ity <if the emjdiv of Austria ; and 
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after many years of contest between the 
desi-otlc Maximilian and the democratic 
Plemings, the government, la 1519 , de¬ 
scended to his grandson, Charles V., king 
of Spain and emperor of Germany. In liis 
reign tho affluonce of the Flemish burgh¬ 
ers attained its highest point. The city 
of Ghent contained 175,000 inhabitants, of 
whom 100,000 were engaged in weaving 
and other Industrial arts. Bruges annually 
exported stuffs of English and Spanish 
w«iol to the value of 8.000,000 florins. The 
Scheldt at Antwerp often contained 2,500 
vessels, waiting their turn to come to the 
wharfs; her gates were daily entered by 
500 loaded waggons; and her exchange was 
attended, twice a day, by 5,000 merchants, 
wlio expended 130,000 golden crowns in a 
single banquet given to Philip II., son of 
Charles V. The value of the wool annually 
Imported from England and Spain exceed¬ 
ed 4.000,000 pieces of gold. This amazing 
prosperity experienced a rapid and fatal 
Jecllno under the malignant tvranny and 
bigotry of Philip. The doctrines' of the Pro¬ 
testant reformation had found very nume¬ 
rous adherents In Belgium; Lutheranism 
was proaclied with frenzied zeal by seve¬ 
ral popular fanatics, who drew around 
them crowds ainouiiting sometimes to 
10,OOOor 15,000, P.arties of Iconoclasts also 
appeared and demolished the ornamental 
property of 400 churches. Protestant per¬ 
secution hy the Inquisition had been oom- 
menced by diaries V.; hut by Philip II. 
It was established In Its most diabolical 
extnivaganre. He flllcd the country with 
Spanish soldier.'*, and commissioned the 
duke of Alva to extirpate, without mercy, 
every Protestant heretic in Belgium. Vo¬ 
lumes Iiavo lieen written to describe the 
proceedings of this able soldier, but san¬ 
guinary persecutor, who boasted that In 
less than six years he ha<l put to death 
18,000 men ami women by tlie sword, the 
gibbet, the rack,and thoiJ.aines. Uulnand 
liread of death in its most hideous forms 
drove tliousands of artisans to England, 
where tliey Introduced the manufacturhig 
skill of Bi nges and Ghent, Commerce and 
trade In Flanders dwindled away, many 
of the rich tnerehaiits were reduced to hog 
for bread, the great cities were half de¬ 
serted, and f«ircst wolves often devoured 
the scattert'd Iniiabltatits of desolated vil¬ 
lages.’ [For t#e foregoing 5i)ir[ted sketch 
of the rise, progress, and decline of com¬ 
merce and the arts in Belgium, we -are in¬ 
debted to ilr. M‘Culloch’6 Geographical 
Dictionary.) 

These oppressions being exercised with 
the most tyrannical fury by Ferdinand of 
Toledo, duke of Alva, whom Piiilip liad 
created governor, the b'ctlicriands made a 
strong effort for their freedom, and Wil¬ 
liam, prince of Orange, In conjunction 
with his brother, count Louis of Nassau, 
undertook the defence of the inhabitants, 
in their noble struggles for religious and 
civil lilierty. Accordingly, the states of 
Holland, In their own names, conferred 
the Hifuttholitership, a title equivalent to 
llciiteiiant.on thebn mer, and several other 
towns and provinces declarcil for him. lie 


first united them, la 1576, In one general 
^socfatlon, under the title of * The Pad- 
flMtlon of Ghent* But this union being 
soon dissolved, the prince laboured to the 
utmost of his power to form a more dur- 
able all ance, which he happily accom¬ 
plished In 1579. In that year the cele- 
hrated league of Utrecht was concluded, 
which gave name to the United Provinces, 
and became the basis and plan of their 
constitution* 

The prince of Orange was afterwards 
on the point of being nominated the 
sovereign of these countries, but was 
treacherously shot In 1584, by an assassin 
named Belthazar Gerhad, who had as¬ 
sumed the name of Frauds Guyon. This 
man was supposed to have been hired to 
perpetrate the murder by the Spanish mi¬ 
nistry, but no tortures could force a con¬ 
fession from him. The United Nether^ 
lands, however, continued to maintain, 
sword In hand, that liberty to which they 
had raised themselves; and Elizabeth of 
England took them under her protection, 
and rendered them essential assistance. 
When the earl of Leicester, the favourite 
of that queen, was sent over by her to the 
Netherlands, In the year 1585, the states 
appointed him governor and captain-gene¬ 
ral of the United Provinces, or, In other 
words, their stadtholder; hut bis haughty 
carriage, and unskilful manner of conduct¬ 
ing the war, soon rendered him unpopular, 
and the next year he returned to England. 
The Dutch, being afterwards better sup¬ 
ported hy the English, baffled all the at¬ 
tempts of the Spaniards; and their com¬ 
merce arrived at such a height, that In 1603 
their celebrated East India company was 
established. Spain, being both weakened 
and discouraged by the ill success of a 
tedious war, in 1C09 agreed to an armistice 
for twelve years, and in the very first 
article of the treaty acknowledged the 
United Netherlands to be a free and inde¬ 
pendent state. During this truce the re¬ 
public attained to a degree of power which 
It has never since exceeded. 

Compelled hy necessity to make war 
against the Spanish fleets, the republicans 
scon became excellent sailors, and enter¬ 
prising Indefatigable merchants, who vi¬ 
sited every sea, and to whom no port was 
too distant, no obstacle too discouraging. 
Thecomnierc.e of Cadiz, Antwerp, and Lis¬ 
bon, fell Into their hands ; and in this way 
the United Netherlands were. In the mid¬ 
dle of the seventceuth century, the first 
commercial state and the first maritime 
power In the world; for, with about 100 
vessels of war, they bade defiance to every 
rival, while England and France rejoiced 
In the humiliation of thedreaded monarchy 
of Spain. The Dutch East India company, 
established in 1602, conquered islands and 
kingdoms in Asia; and with about 200 
ships, they carried on a trade with China, 
and even with Japan. They alone sup¬ 
plied Europe with the prodcctioDSOf the 
spice islands. The gold, thepearls, the pre¬ 
cious jewels of the East, all passed through 
their hands. The West India company 
was nut so successful, on account of the 
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Icalousyof England and Frajico. Holland, 
novertheless, for a long time maintained 
the dominion of the sea. Van Tromp and 
Do Ruyter were victorious, and Louis XIV., 
who liad laid a deep plan for humbling 
the daring republic, was Anally exhausted, 
and obliged to sue for peace. 

These signal successes were principally 
obtained by the able conduct of prince 
Maurice of Nassau, the second son of the 
Arst stadtholder; and to the same dignity 
this prince was chosen when only twentj'- 
one years of age. He conducted the af¬ 
fairs of the states, during twenty years, 
with great ability and success. The latter 
jiart of this prince’s government was sul¬ 
lied by cruelty and ingratitude; for he 
procured the condemnation and death of 
the pensionary Barnevclt, to whose InAu- 
enceheowed blsolevation. This man, who 
was an Annlnian In religion and a re¬ 
publican In politics, was sacrificed to his 
opinions; but his death caused the po¬ 
litical principles for which he suffered to 
spread more widely. Those who opposed 
the stadtholder were afterwards called ‘ the 
Louvcsteln party,' from De Witt, burgo¬ 
master of Dort, and five other members of 
the statcs-gencral, being Imprisoned In that 
c.astle for maintaining such sentiments. 

In 1621 the war was again renewed,during 
which the stadtholder, prince Frederick 
Henry, youngest son of the first Williatn 
(who succeeded, on the death of his half- 
brother, prince Maurice, in 1625), greatly dis¬ 
tinguished himself. This war was brought 
to aperlod In 1648, hy thcpeaceof Munster, 
by which treaty Philip IV., king of Spain, 
renounced all claim to tlic United Nether¬ 
lands. 

Frederick was succeeded by hU only son 
William, who was fourth stadtholder, being 
tlicn twenty-one yoarsof age. He appears 
to have been ambitiims, as was his father. 

In 1653 a war broke out between the 
United Provinces and England, tlie latter 
country then being undera republican form 
tif governnjent: this war was tenninated 
two years after, by a treaty, in which the 
states of Holland engaged for ever to; 
exclude the house of Orange from the stadt- 
holdershlp of their province. 

In 1665 another war was kindled with 
England, at which time tliat country had 
regained Its regal constitution: this war 
continued until the treaty of Breda. The 
states of Holland and West Friesland then 
jiassed an edict, by which they altolished 
the stadtholdersldp in their provinces. This 
was effected h.v the Influence of the grand 
pensionary De Witt. When France formed 
a design to seize on the Spanish Nether¬ 
lands, tiie United Provinces entered Into an 
alliance with the crowns of England and 
Sweden for the defence of those countries : 
by which France was. In 1668, compelled 
to agree to the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
but soon took a severe revenge by breaking 
chat alliance, and inducing England, with 
some other powers, to enter into a league 
nirainst the United Provinces; on which a 
Aur ensued. In this critical juncture, the 
republic, in 1672, nominated William, the 
voung prince of Oringe captain ami admi- 


Iral general; and the populace compelled 
the states of Holland to invest him with 
the stadtholdership, which two years after 
was declared hereditary In his family. He 
was the fifth stadtholder and the third of 
that name; ho married the princess Mary, 
eldest daughter of James II. of England, 
and became king of England. 

In the year 1678 a peace was concluded 
with France, at Nlmcguen ; but it was of 
no long continuance, for when. In 1888, the 
states supported their stadtholder in his ex¬ 
pedition to England with aflectand a large 
body of troops, France declared war against 
them, which was terminated by the peace of 
Ryswlck in 1697. At lengtlj on the death of 
Charles II. king of Spain, in the year 1700, 
the Sp-anish provinces fell to the share of 
the house of Austria, and the republic be 
came involved in a war respecting that sue- 
session, which rx>ntinucd till the peace of 
Utrecht, In 1713. 

William died king of England and stadt¬ 
holder of the United Provinces, in 1702. 
He appointed John William Frlzo, prince 
of Nassau Dietz, his sole heir, who was born 
1687, and was drowned In crossing an arm 
of the sea at Mardyke, 14th of July 1711. 
Three months after his death his widow 
was delivered of a son, who was christened 
William, and after^’ards bec.ame stadthol- 
dor; hut on the death of William III. time 
ofilcc w.as laid aside, until, in 1722, the ]>i‘o- 
Vince of Guclders elected liim their stadt¬ 
holder, notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of the other provinces. 

On the decease of the emperor Charles VI. 
the Dutch assisted tlie queen of Hungary 
against France, whiclt drew on them the 
resentment of that power; and In 1747, liie 
French making an irruption Into Dutch 
Flanders, the republic unanimously do- 
I dared the abovc-nientioncd William, prince 
of Orange, stadtholder, captahi-grneral, and 
admiral-ill-chief, making those dignities he¬ 
reditary In his family, eveii in tlie female 
and collateral branches. 

Ill the gcneril war which broke out in 
Eun'pe In 1756, the Dutch, taking no part 
In the quarrel, were perhaps the greatest 
gainers, by supplying the belllgereiit p<iw- 
ers with naval aiid military stores; and 
when the dispute betweeii Great Britain 
and the American colonies rekindled the 
flames of war, the most essential assistance 
was procured, both to America and Fr.ance, 
by mean.s of the Dutch settlement at St. 
Eustatius, and of the frelglits brought by 
their ships. At length It w.as discovered, by 
the capture of an American packet, that a 
treaty between the American States and 
the province of Holland was actually ad¬ 
justed, and that Jlr. Laurens, the president 
of the congress, was appointed to reside at 
Amsterdam In a public capacity. This oc¬ 
casioned the court of London first toc<ancel 
all treaties of commerce and alliance which 
then subsisted between that kingdom and 
the United States, and soon after, in De¬ 
cember 1780, to issue a declaration of hos¬ 
tilities against the republic. The resent¬ 
ment of Great Brit.aiii proved extremely 
fatal to the possessions and wealth ot the 
Dutch: the island of St. Eustatius, with a 
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large fleet of valualilo inerclmnt ships, fell 
ail easy prey to a naval and mllltar\’ force 
under the command of admiral Kodncyand 
general Vaughan; several lionioward-hoimd 
East India ships, richly laden, were either 
taken by the English or destroyed; Nega- 
patain, on the Coromandel coast, atid their 
elilet settkmient on tlio Island of Ccvlon, 
were wrested frmn them; a fleet of nior- 
cliaiit ships bound to the Daltic, convoyed 
by a sriuadrnii of Dutch men-of-war, under 
the coniniund of admiral Zoulman, were 
obliged to return to the Texel, and one of 
the 74-gun ships was sunk in a very sharp 
tctlon which happened with a British 
squadron under the connnaiid of admiral 
ilytle Turkwr (afterwards rreated a ba¬ 
ronet). Had the admlnil heen supplied 
with only one more ship of'the line, he 
would probably have captured most of ilie 
rnemy's fleet. 

Ill the iiuantlmo (he emperor of Rcr- 
tnany, attentive to the improvement of his 
d'niiinious in the Low Countries, and desi¬ 
rous of procuring /«ir his subjects the ad- 
vaiilngcs to be derived from the extension 
of their commerce, determined to oblige 
the Dutcli tt) allow a free navigation on 
the Sehcldt, which river, by the treaty of 
Munster, In the year law. they possessed 
exclusively. To procure this, a ship, bear¬ 
ing the Imi'crlal flag, proeceded down the 
Beheldt from Antwerp; the c.iptaln heiug 
ordered not to submit to any detentiou 
or examlniithjii whatever from the sliipi 
belonging to the republic of the Seven 
United Provinces, or to make any declam- 
ttoii at the custom-houses belnuging to the 
republic on that river, or to acknowledge 
them In any manner whatever. At tlie 
saiiio time another vessel was ordered to 
pail from O.-tend up the Scheldt to Ant- 
werj). They were both stopped by the 
Dutch nil their pass.age, which tlie emperor 
construed Into a declanition of war on iho 
part of the reiuildle, although by the 14 th 
anil'll' of tlie treaty of Munster, entered 
liiiowUh i'hilip IV. of .Spain, Uwasstiixi- 
lateil that tlic SciieUlt should remain sliut: 
til niiiflequenre of whleh that river had 
remained guarded by two forts, LiUo and 
Lit’^K-nishork, assisted by guard ships. An 
army nf fin.mio men was now assembling; 
and sonic iiiipeiial troops, wltli a train of 
artillery, advaiielng towards Lillo, the go¬ 
vernor ordiTed the sluices to lie opened In 
November 178-1, whii-h laid a large extent 
of ciri'tinijacfiit country under water. A 
war between the emperor and the republic 
seemed to be inevitable; but (he lii(criu>- 
sltlon of the courts of Versatlle.s and Dcrlin 
prevented that evil; and the emperor at 
length agreed to give up his claims, on 
receiving a very large sum of money from 
till! Dutch, to Indemnify him for the ex¬ 
penses which had liocu Incurred by his 
Iireparalloiis for war. 

William V., the seventh stadtboldcr, on 
file den III of his father in 1751, succeeded to 
that dignity wiien only three years of age ; 
till* jirliiecsH dowager, liis mother, who was 
princess royal of England (being the eldest 
daughter of (ieorge II.), was appointed 
governess aud guardian to the young 


prlncp; the prince of Brunswick Wolfen- 
buttel acted ^ caplalii-gcneral and lord- 
uigh-admiral during the minority, whioii 
continued until the year 1766, when the 
prince, iiavtng attained to eighteen years oi 
age. took upon himself the administration 
of public affairs. The year following, he 
married the princess Frederica Sophia WII- 
helmina of Prussia. 

The amiable mauners and benign dlSDo- 
sition of this prince procured him gene- 
ral esteem, whilst the absolute ascendency 
which the duke of Brunswick had acquired 
duriug so long a minority, over the mind 
of a prince m whom gentleness and ac¬ 
quiescence were sucli prevailing qualities 
caused him still to retain all his plenitude 
of power. It was not long, however, before 
tlie people began to comi-Iain tliat the most 
midisguiscd iiartiallty was shown to fo¬ 
reigners In the ajipointments to offices. 

One of the chief favourlies about the 
person of the prince of Orange was Capol- 
inn candor Marshy who had been advanced 
from a low origin to the station of cham¬ 
berlain and ennobled. Tliis man. having 
continual opportunities of conversing with 
the prince in jirivate, represented to him 
the necessity there was for him to Inter¬ 
fere, by exerting that authority wliich the 
states had vested in him, and no longer to 
delegate it In so unquaJifled a maimer. The 
prhicc acknowledged the justice of the 
suggestion, .and promised to act upon it; 
but wlien Instances were pointed out in 
which he might render himself highly po¬ 
pular by np|K>intiug certain jicrsons to 
v.Hcant offices, he found the restraints in 
whicji he iKid ever boon accustomed to be 
lield too strong to be broken. This led 
Capvllan to desert the c.ause of his m.oster, 
and to join the republican party. Soon 
after, the duke of Brunswick resigned his 
cm|'l()ynicnt and quitted the country. 

The republican, or nnti-stadtholderlan 
party, which, as wo have already seen, had 
siil)slsted in the provinces ever since the 
year 16-17, or from the death of Maurice, the 
second stadtholder.found, in the ministry ol 
Fnince, the most effectual support which in¬ 
trigue and a lavish distrlbutioji of money 
couM render. More than a million of money 
had been issued from the treasury of the 
court <.f Versailles to further the interestsof 
this party. However secretly these practices 
might be carried on, they were not conceal¬ 
ed from the courts of London and Berlin, 
who were no less strenuous to support the 
Omr.ge parry. Internal dissensions, thus 
fomented by foreign Interference, rose to 
a destructive height; and each party im- 
l)lbeil the most rancorous spirit against 
the other, insomuch that It was thought to 
be no longer safe for the i>rince and princess, 
with their family, to reside at the Hague; 
they tlierefore, in September 1785, retired 
to Nlmegueii. 

In this posture of affairs, the princess of 
Orange, who possessed an elevated mind, 
great abilities, and an enterprising spirit, 
determined on a very bold and derisive 
measure; which was, to proceed, without 
the prince, and with only two or three at¬ 
tendants, to tiic Hague, to make the exp^ 
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rlnient how far her prosenoe fliid aa*lr»-ss 
could be rendered scrv[ceal»le to the eniise 
of tlio prince her liusband. As she was 
proceoiling on her journey on llie 28ili of 
June 1787, ene was stopped near Sclioon- 
hovon, by a co?iuna!i<iaiit nctinjf iindcT ttie 
repul>llcan I'arty, detained there during 
the succeedltig niglit, and absolutely rt*- 
etricted from i)rocecdingnny farther. This 
Iniiigtdty det«;nnined her to rettiru to Ni- 
meguon, and a reiircsontutlon of the treat¬ 
ment she ha<i received was immediately 
transmitted to the king of rrussia, her 
briither, wlio hati succeeded ‘ tho great 
Frederick ’ on that throne. The king su|>- 
iiorted the cause of his sister with great 
warmtli: hut the states of HoMand not 
being disposed to make any concessions, 
the reigning duke of Brunswick, nephew 
to the duke wlio liad filled the high ofTices 
in Holland, was placed at the head of an 
army of Prussians, amounting to about 
18 000 elTectlvc men, wliom he led on the 
loili of September Into the province of 
Guclderland, for tho. express purpose of 
restoring the prince of Orange to his 

^%*he judicious distribution of the troop.'*, 
and the vigour of the operations, rclicelcd 
the highest credit on the commander. A 
general panic seized tlic republic.-m i-arty : 
only the town of (ioream, which was com¬ 
manded by Capellan, sustaltuxl a bombard¬ 
ment of nboutan hour; the other places of 
strength openeil their gates at the Ilrst sum¬ 
mons. Even the strong city of Utreclit, in 
which were 10,000 men in arms, and whose 
fortlticatioiis had been greatly strength- 
I'lied, Instead of meeting with llrmiiess the 
npproacli of the enemy, was deserted by 
the whole republican party, willi atl tlie 
precipitancy ot desperation. These rapid 
successes of tlie duke caused the Orange 
party to gain the a.scondcncy at the Hague; 
but tlie city of Amsterdam remained de¬ 
termined to resist to tiie utimist: relying 
upon the prodigious strength of the place, 
which both nature and art, it had e\ er hem 
supposed, liad coiitriluited tt) render lin-; 
pregnable. Tlie duke, however, maiic his 
arrangements for attacking Die city in va¬ 
rious directions, letiding on his choice.'^c 
troops to tho nu'St perilous assatilt in per¬ 
son. After a very obstinate coiillict, some 
of the most liiiport.atit of the eariliworks 
were taken, which pave the hesieger.s a 
secure todgment, and threatened tlie city 
with a destructive hombardmeiit: the ma¬ 
gistracy of Ainsterdani, flnding ihem.-elves 
thus placed, Utouglit it high time to sub¬ 
mit to terms. 

After this event, notliing material oc¬ 
curred till the invasion of tin* French 
revolutionists, which changed the whole 
asi>ect of o&airs both in Holland and Bel¬ 
gium. In 1791’ tho national assembly sent 
general Duinonriez, at tlie head of a large 
army, to invade Belgimii, it being an object 
of tlrst-rale importam'c to deprive Austria 
of that country; and, in Novemher, the 
Krencti general gained a great victory at 
Genappe, in Hainault. In a few days after¬ 
wards Dumouricz made liis triutnphnnt 
entry into Brussels. Tlie party who favoured 


the French was much too strong, c<injoJntl| 
witli the invaders, for tlie friends of the 
hou.si'of Oranire to resist tlie invaders with 
any chance of success: accordingly, in a 
very short time, all the principal towns of 
tlie Netlierlands submitted to tlie French: 
and it was pompously asserted by the latter, 
that it was the wisli of the Belgians them¬ 
selves to throw off the governiiient of Aus¬ 
tria, and he Ineorporatotl with the French 
rei>uhlic. That many really wished this there 
c-ui he no ilouht; hut though the tnrbulenl 
and disaffectefl were numerous, such a 
union was not desired by tlie majority of 
those who had anything to lose. 

Aithougli by a very easy conrincst the 
French had gained possession of the Ne¬ 
therlands, the emperor of Austria took Im¬ 
mediate measures with a view to Its rcco- 
ver>'. A large army, under the archduke 
Charles joined by the duke of York and 
the prince of Orrinirc, at the lu“a<l of their 
English and Dutch troops, contended for a 
tiiuc with the armies of Fraiiee; but after 
two years of warfare, in which tlie allied 
troops, but more particularly the British, 
suffcTcd very severely, the cau.<e of the 
sf.adtholder grew hopeless. When, there¬ 
fore, 111 171M, tlie victorious haimers of rc- 
pnhiican Frainx* w.aved on the fnaitlers of 
Holland, the malcontents again rose. Pi- 
chegni, aided by the severity of the winter 
of 1795, and by the favour of the popular 
party towards the French, made an ea>> 
conque.sti'f Holland. The hereilitary siadt- 
holder fled with his family to England, and 
the Batavian ri-i>ul)lic was formed. May Hi. 
179.-;. 

1 he old provinces were now merged Into 
onerepubtic ; the legislative power, in imi¬ 
tation of tile French, was given to Ji re- 
lircseiitativeassembly, and theexci-utive to 
a diivctory of live. The new republic was 
obliged to cede to France some soutliern 
distriits, itarticniarly ^l.aostrlcht, Veiiloo, 
Limburg, and Dutcli Flanders: to form a 
perpetual alliance witli that state; pay a 
sum of loo,tVHi.mK) guilders ; and allow the 
Frendi troops to <iccupy Its territories. 
Six ye.ars tifter, it was found nccessjiry to 
alter this eoiistitutioii. The repuhlic was 
again divided into the old provinces; in 
addition to which Vlie ‘land of the gciu*- 
ralry’ was formed into an eichih. The 
administnitionof the govci niiient wa.s sim- 
plilled ; the legislative assemhiy diminished 
to thirty-five dcimties; and the executive 
power was extended to a council of state 
of twelve men. N’otwlthst.atnling these al- 
t«-ralions, the Batavian repuhlic, inoapabie 
of effecting its ends with the feeble re¬ 
mains of its streiigili, s:iw Its Heels over¬ 
powered by those <’t Enuland : its c<'lotiics 
laid waste; its commerce limited to a coa.‘-i- 
ing track’, and to the dome.-tic coii>umiv 
tioTi ; and the b:ink of Am.'terdam ruined. 
By the peace of Amiens m Inc. it was «li'- 
pnved of Ceylon, one of its rieliest Coli>- 
nie-*. 

When peace IkhI been concluded lu-twcon 
Great Britain and Fnince, and the hoiH.‘9 of 
better times Were just awakened, the hal¬ 
cyon dream w;is suddenly dispelled, and 
the Uiunder of war again resounded i>n the 
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shores of Holland. Its ports were block¬ 
aded, Its fleets were annihilated, and Its dis¬ 
tant colonles'fell into the power of the Bri¬ 
tish ; Its prosperity, indeed, seemed for ever 
gone; It was treated as a conquered coun- 
tr>', and all the advantages promised by its 
republican allies proved a mere chimera. 

In 1805, the Dutch constitution was chang¬ 
ed for the third time ; but, so far from any 
Improvement taking place In the condition 
of the country, it continued to grow worse 
and the only remedy that now seemed to 
present Itself was the incorporation of Hol¬ 
land with the French empire. This accord- 
ngly took place In 1806, the mode In which 
It was accomplished being by erecting It 
Into a kingdom, of which Louis Buonaparte, 
one of Napoleon’s brothers, was Invested 
with the sovereignty. But Holland was I 
equally unfortunate as a kingdom, as when 
It was designated the Batavian republic. 
Though, by a treaty with France, king Louis 
possessed the rights of a constitutional 
monarch, and was disposed to exercise his 
authority with mildness and Impartiality, 
he was made the mere Instrument of Na- 
pideon. It Is true that he hesitated In en¬ 
forcing, If he did not resist, the arbitrary 
decrees of the emperor, and that he Incurred 
no small share of his disapprobation In con¬ 
sequence : but his efforts to promote the 
weal of his subjects proved wholly Ineffec¬ 
tual, 80 thoroughly controlled was he by the 
power to whom he owed hlsrcgal elevation. 
Holland was excluded from the commercial 
privileges of France, though U had to fol- 
lowall the wars of Napoleon. The national 
<U‘bt was augmented to 12 , 000 , 000.000 gull- 
dors. The only means by which the mer¬ 
chant could obtain a support was the smug¬ 
gling trade with England. Almost all the 
forincr sources of prosperity were obstruct¬ 
ed ; and when Napoleon’s Milan decree (of 
Nov. n, 1807) was promulgated, and the 
Dutch ports were shut against British coin- 
incrce, the trade of Holland was totally 
ruined. The well-disposed king, lamenting 
evils wldc'li heliad no i>ower to remedy, and 
finding th.'it If he retained the sovereignty 
Ik.' must become a tyrant against ills own 
will, voluntarily and uiicx|H;ctcdly abdi¬ 
cated tlie crown, Infavoiir (»f his eldest son, 
a iriiiior, July 1, 1810, and wltlidrew lnlf» the 
Austri.an territory, as a private Individual. 

Napoleon did not, however, sanction Ids 
l)rotlier’H measures. Tlu- French troops at 
once occluded Ainstenlaiii, and a decree 
was passed for annexing Holland to the 
French empire; six sen.ators, six deputies. 
In the council of state, two judges In the 
courtof cassjiMon.and twenty-live deputies 
In tlie legislative body, being assigned to 
It, The continental system was tlien more 
strictly enforced, the taxes were augmented, 
and the conscription laws were Introduced, 
whereby liusbandB, sons, and brothers were 
torn from Clieir families, and ouinpclled to 
fight fora cauHC tliey detested, and a ty¬ 
rant they abhorred. The Dutch depart¬ 
ments, which had already been formed in 
1 the time of the kingdom, now constituted 
two military divisions; and nil the seven¬ 
teen provinces of the Netlierlands were 
Quited uuder the dominion of France. 


At length the fortunes of Buonaparte 
began to decline, and the i>eople looked 
forwnM with hope that their worst days 
of suffering had passed. The prince of 
Orange had died In Etigland. in 1806; but 
his son was living, and on him the hope 
of the nation was fixed. The Itusslan cam¬ 
paign of 1812 , SO fatal to the ambition of 
the French emperor, was regarded by the 
Dutch patriots as the advent of their de¬ 
liverance. But Buonaparte was still in 
power, and most of the fortresses In the 
Netherlands wore garrisoned with French 
soldiers. Ardent, therefore, as their feel¬ 
ings were, and anxious as were their hopes 
they patiently watched that portentous 
cloud which appeared In the political horl- 
zon, and which at last burst with deso- 
lat ng fury on the host of Napoleon at 
Lelpsic. 

' That Important battle may be said to 
have decided the fate of Belgium and Hol¬ 
land : the armies of the allies advanced 
against France; a combined Prussian and 
Russian force, under Bulow, was sent 
against the Netherlands, and was joined 
by a detachment from England, under ge¬ 
neral Graham. All the great towns now 
declared for William, prince of Orange, who, 
on the 13th of November 1813, arrived at 
the Hague, and was welcomed with the 
sincerest tokens of joy and affection. He 
Immediately repaired to Amsterdam, where 
he was proclaimed king, tlie people being 
unanimously desirous that the st.idthol- 
derate should be changed into an lieredi- 
tery monarchy. It was not long before 
the whole country was entirely freed from 
the presence of tlie French, and the new 
sovereign (the sixth In descent from tho 
Illustrious founder of the republic) was so¬ 
lemnly In.augurated on the 30ih of March 
18 M, and proclaimed by the title of Wil- 

liain 1« 

congress of Vienna, 
Hie Belglc provinces were united with the 
UniU'd Netherlands, to form one kiugdom, 
and Willisun was recognised by all the 
powers as sovereign king of the Nether- 
lands. At the time of this arrangement a 
treaty was made with Great Britain, which 
liowcr agreed to restore all the colonies it , 
bad taken from the Dutch, except the Cape 
of Good Hope, Ceylon, Essequibo, Berblce, 
and Dcinerara, This union by no means 
guveentire satisfaction; Indeed, there had 
never been any cordiality between the two 
people, owing to the religious prejudices 
of the Belgians, who are catholics, atid not 
only dislike being governed by a protestant 
king, but have a kind of national animosity 
to the Dutch. The people, however, were 
obliged to acquiesce in the decision of the 
ruling i>owers. 

Scarcely w.as the union of Holland and 
Belgium accomplished, when the unexpect¬ 
ed reappearance of Buonaparte on the soil 
of France disturbed the peace of Europe; 
and the Netlierlands l>ecaine once more a 
scene of warfare. Louis XVIII. had taken 
refuge in Ghent, and there remained till 
the fate of the enemy was decided on the 
field of Waterloo. As the principal fea¬ 
tures of this Important batCe have bees 
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ftlrcAdj' given In this volume, It would he 
t needless repetition to Introduce It In this 
place : we shall therefore merely notice a 
few Incidents connected with the subject, 
or arising out of it 

In the month of June 1815, Brussels 
presented a gay and animated appearance. 
It being the head-quarters of the British 
army Offleers in their bright uniforms, 
accompanied by elegantly dressed ladies, 
thronged the park ; and on the 15lh the duke 
of Wellington, with the chief of the ofllcers, 
was present at a ball given by the duchess 
of Rlclimond. The duke had been that day 
dining at his hotel with some of his aides- 
de-camp, and before they left the table, a 
despatch was received from marshal Blu- 
cher (who had taken up his position at 
some few leagues’ distance, to guard the 
outposts of the allied armies), informing 
the British commander that he had been 
suddenly and unexpectedly attacked by the 
French, and might probably require assist¬ 
ance, In which case he might soon expect 
to licar from him again. Orders were ac¬ 
cordingly given by the duke for all the 
troops In Brussels to be re.idy to inarch I 
at a moment’s notice; and then, having 
made his arrangements with apparent com¬ 
posure, In order not to create uunecessarj- 
alarm in the city, he and his ofllcers at¬ 
tended the ball; and up to a late hour all 
continued tranquil. 

Soon after midnight, however, the rolling 
of drums and the sound of bugles alarmed 
the Inhahitants; but all the Inform.atlnn 
that could be obtained was, that the duke 
of Wellington had received a despatch in 
the ball-room, of so urgent a kind, that 
some of the cavalry ofllcers, whose regi¬ 
ments were quartered In the adjacent vil¬ 
lages, had not time to cli.angc their attire, 
but actually galloped off in their ball-room 
dresses. It was at length ascertained that 
the French liad obtained some advantages 
over the Prussians, who had been obliged 
to retreat and take up a new position, about 
seven miles from the village of ^uatre 
Bras. 

The rolling drum, the clane of arms, the 
trampling of horses, and all the fearful din 
of warlike preparation, resounded in the 
streets of Brussels during the whole of that 
eventful night; and at break of day were 
to be seen, among the brave fellows who 
were waiting for orders to march, tnany 
an anxious weeping wife and child taking 
their f«md farewell of those wlu), haply, 
before the sun went down, would leave 
tbein wretched and forlorn. 

Silent and deserted were the streets as 
soon as the soldiers had left tlicm f«>r the 
battle-field ; hut wherever human counte¬ 
nances appeared during the dreadful mo¬ 
ments of suspense, it was evident that fear 
and dismay usurped all other feelings. I’re- 
sently the hollow sound of distant cannon 
was distinctly heard ; and In the absence of 
authentic Information, busy rumour m.ag- 
nifled the re.al danger, and circulated ac¬ 
counts of disasters the most ap])alling. On 
this day (the 16lh) two battles were fought: 
one at LIgny, by the Prussians under i>lu- 
cher, agalimt Buonaparte in person ; the 1 


i other at Qiiatre Bras, between a part of the 
British army under the duke of Welling 
■ ton, against the French troops commanded 
by nnarslial Ney, who had intercepted the 
duke on his march to aid the Pinissfaiis. 

At night autlicntic Intelligence was re¬ 
ceived at Brussels that a most s.anguin.nry 
battle had been fought, which was to be 
renewed on the following d.ay, but that the 
French were no nearer than they were in 
the morning. This latter asstirance in some 
measure allayed the worst fears of the in¬ 
habitants; but the night w.as very generally 
occupied ill packing up tlieir valtiabics, so 
that their departure might not be Impeded 
should the French he ultimately victorious 
and become masters of the city. Every 
tiling that occurred, in fart, strengthened 
this impression; and In the midst of the 
confusion attendant on the hasty harness¬ 
ing of horses to the baggage-waggons and 
the rattling of trains of artillery, a troop of 
1 Belgic cavalty*, who had fled from the field 
before the light was over, spread a report 
that the British army was totally defeated, 
and that the French were within an hour's 
march of Brussels. 

Despair now seized the panic-stricken 
citizens, but none h.id more cause to dread 
an unfavourable result than the numerous 
English visitors at that time in the Delgic 
capital, who were consequently among the 
foremost of the fugitives. At length it 
was ascertained that a most terrible con¬ 
flict had taken place. In which the hert)ic 
duke of Brunswick, and most of tiie gal¬ 
lant Highlanders, who had marched from 
Brussels In the morning, were lying dead 
upon the field ; and that the duke of Wcl- 
lingt«jn had withdrawn to Waterloo, in or¬ 
der to he nearer the Prussians, who had 
retreated after their defeat at Ligiiy. Early 
next morning a number of long tilted wag¬ 
gons arrived, convoying the wounded s<ii- 
diers slowly through the town to the hos¬ 
pitals. 

Saturday was a day of breathless anxiety 
and intense grief. Some were mourning 
the loss of friends and relatives, others 
were anticipating the rutliless violence of 
the French soldiers when Brussels sIkiuIiI 
be given up to plunder; while .all who had 
the means of conveyance, and many who 
had not, set out for Antwerp. But that 
day passed with verj’ little fighting, both 
armies being engaged in making i>rei>ara- 
tions for a decisive contest on the follow¬ 
ing (Sunday, June 18). At ten o’clock the 
battle of Waterloo conitnenoed, and was 
not concluded till nine at night, when the 
complete overthrow of the French army 
was effected. 

Tlie first accounts which reached Brus¬ 
sels ascribed the victory to the enemy, 
adding that tlje duke «if Wellington was 
severely wounded, and that most of the 
English ofllcers were either killed or made 
prisoners: nor was It vintii the following 
morning that the mournful lamentations 
of despair were changed into sounds «>f joy 
and gratulation. But ihetcrriMcnatureof 
tlie conflict was fully understood, for every 
one who arrived from the battle-field agreed 
that Ilje carnage of that dreadful day wa» 
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only turpasscd by the matchless valonr of 
the c( nibatants. 

So flttmerouB were the wounded on the 
field of battle, that although the most ac¬ 
tive exertions were used to remove them. It 
was the work of three days ; but It is satis¬ 
factory to know, that nothing could exceed 
the humanity of thepeasantrj-In the neigii- 
bouring villages, who were Incessantly oc¬ 
cupied In conveying to the fatal field food, 
water, and such other necessaries as were 
calculated to alleviate the sufferings of 
those bravo men who there lay steeped In 
gore, the dying mingled with the dead. 
Nor did their humane attentions end tlierc : 
they received the perishing safferers Into 
their humble homes, so that every c«)itage, 
as it were, was converted Into a liospit'al, 
ind every Inhabitant bocamo a nurse. The 
public Infirnmrios of Brussels and Antwerp 
not being suniclently extensive for the re¬ 
ception of all who were conveyed thiihi*r. 
the citizens made tlie wounded men their 
guests, and kindly administered to their 
necessities. In all the towns of the Ne¬ 
therlands suhsrriptlons were set «m fotit 
for their relief, and every comftirt that 
could he provided for them was liberally 
BUppIted. 

Aiming tlic distinguished commanders 
who were wounded at the battle <if Water¬ 
loo was the young prlnrc of Orange, whose 
conduct In the fiehl earned the warm com¬ 
mendations of the duke of Wellington. It 
also obtained for lilin among his country¬ 
men no small share of popularity ; and as a 
mark of gratitude for his services, the na¬ 
tion presented him with an elegant palace 
ticar Brussels. 

Tlic union of Belgium and TTolland being 
finally settled, the king of the Netherlands 
wasinaiigaritedat Brussels, In thepresenee 
of the stales-geiicTal, on the 21st of Sci»- 
tember 1815. His first care was to deserve 
tlie good opinion of his subjects by giving 
them C'lual laws, and In endeavours to put 
tlic yonchfiil population of Belgium on an 
C'inal footing wiih those of Holland; for 
whleli imrposc he cstahlislicd national 
schools In every vlllaire, and appointed 
tcaeliers pro|ierly iiualified to Imiiart iii- 
stnictlon on (he system whicli he had found 
so succes-^ful In his old doniinlnns. By de¬ 
grees, these schools were augmented and 
iniproveil; and in the setjiicl, others of a 
\ciy superior kiml were founde<l, in which 
the line arts were studied, and every itn*en- 
llve to OMinlation i.romotcd by the di.stri- 
'*uti<ni of prlz<“s, Ac. Nor was the atten¬ 
tion of the king entirely confined to the 
mental improvoiuent of his sut.jrots. In 
.inler to Cope with the manuf;icture<I goo«is 
of other countries, advantage was taken 
>f the discoveries and inventions of srien- 
line men wherever they were to bo obtnin- 
eil ; steam-englncsand new marliinory were 
tiitnulnrcd Intothe cotton factories; roads, 
canals, and railways were undert.aken ; coal 
mid Iron-mines were opened ; every facility 
w:ls given to commerce; and notliing but 
the liivetcTate prejudice of old habits lue- 
yented the agriculturists from benefiting 
oy the wise suggestioiis of king William: 
duch, liowevcT, was tlie obstinacy of the 


Belgian farmers, thatthey weredetermined 
to retain the rude and awkward Implcmenta 
which the husbandmen of bygonecentnrfoa 
had usctl, rather than adopt the Improve¬ 
ments of modem times. 

In many respects the laws of the new 
kingdom of the Netherlands were assimi¬ 
lated to those of Great Britain, and the 
country Increased In prosperity with every 
succeeding year. Still It was evident there 
was a want of a common feeling between 
the Belgic and Dutch subjects of the new 
nn)narchy; and the circumstance of the 
taxes in Belgium being increased since the 
union was a constant and a not unreason¬ 
able theme for discontent to feed upon. In¬ 
asmuch as they had been united without 
their own consent. 

On the 17th of May 1816, a Netherlandish ' 
fleet, under admiral Van dcrCapellan, joined 
Che English under lord Exmouth, and com¬ 
pelled the doy of Alders to recognise the 
European law of nations. On the 2otli a 
comp.art was concluded between the kings 
of Prussia and of the Netherlands re¬ 
specting the cession of a tract of country to 
the latter; lutd, about the same time, the 
king of the Netherlands acceded to tlie 
holy alliance. The political relations of 
Knmcc with Its ncwncighbourwerepacific. 
With Sweden and Dorimark, as with Spain 
and Portug;il, tlie relations were purely 
commereia]. But the aiiialgainatinn of the 
Dutch and Belgians into one nation was 
not successful: In short, a reciprocal aver¬ 
sion of tlie northern and the southern 
people Was several times exhibited, with 
great animosity. In the church, in the army, 
and even in tlie chambers of the stutea- 
general. 

As the dHTorence of languages rendered 
the union of the southern and northern 
Netherlands Into one nation difficult, the 
governinciit, while it allowed the use of the 
French language as well as the Dutch in 
the proceedings of the stiitos-gencral, abo¬ 
lished the use of French in judicial proceed¬ 
ings, and by the public authorities, only al¬ 
lowing advocates to make use of It foracer- 
t.aiii period. The attempt to suppress the 
French hinguage thus made two opposite 
parties the secret friends of France; the 
catholic Belgians, apprehensive for their 
cliurch, because they believed the object 
was to propag.aio the protestant faith by 
means of thei>rohlbitlon of French; and the 
Brahautersand Flemings adhered to France 
from old predilections. Thus, notwith¬ 
standing the prohibition of the French and 
Cermati languages in public life, the bonds 
of national unity were by no moans tight- 
eiiod. On the contrary, iiosfdes the diver¬ 
sity of language and religion, other causes 
sei-arated the somhern provinces from tlie 
inK-tln-rn ; but tlio greatest obswcle to a 
cordial union lay in the uniform levying 
of taxes. Bclginm, a manufacturing and 
' agricultural country, wished to place the 
litirdciis on articles of export and import; 
while Holland, to spare its omi commerce. 

; wished to impose them on rcale.state. Tlic 
I budget, therefore, always employed a great 
part of the time of the states-gcneral, wh< 
wei’c convened In October of each yew 
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alternately at the Hague and at Brussels. 
Thrnew dnance law created such dissatis¬ 
faction among the people, 
rclaied to the meal tax, that In the grand 
duchy of Luxemburg disturbances 
which It was found necessary to quell by 
force. From this period party violence may 
be said to have proreeded with tenfold 
vigour, and the discordant elements of 
which the new kingdom of the ^ctherIands 
was composed, speedily led to Its destruc¬ 
tion But It is more than probable that if 
the revolution In France, which drove one 
branch of the Bourbons from tho throne 
and Invested the other with sovereign 
DOwer, had not occurred so early, the revolt 
of the Belgians would have been delayed a 
few years longer. . . * 

As Is the case In the capitals of most 
Euronc.an countries, so it was customary 
In Brussels to celebrate the king’s birth¬ 
day with Illuminations and other public 
rciolcliigs; but while the usual prepara¬ 
tions were making, placards were posted 
on tho walls, intimating that the example 
of the Parisians would on that occ.aslou ?)e 
followed Thus warned, and being also 
KsuSd of the increasing disaffection of 
the people, the magistrates Immediately 
Issued orders to suspend the fete ; and the 
l>crformancc of the opera of Mas^iiiello, 
which had been advertised, wm also pro¬ 
hibited, on the ground it contained 
mans* political allusions, which wore calcu¬ 
lated to excite the people at such a junc.- 
ture, and so accelerate the threatened re¬ 
volt. There Is no doubt that the very act 
offorblddfng the opera hastened thedrc.ad- 
ed catastrophe; for a mob assembled In 
front of the theatre, demanding the repre¬ 
sentation of Massaniello ; and so great was 
the tumult, that the government thought 
it prudent to comply. 

The opera was accordingly performed, 
and with just such results as might na¬ 
turally be expected. The audience that 
evening was composed chiefly of the lower 
classes; and as they were predisposed to 
mischief as well as excited by the revolu¬ 
tionary incldants of the drama, a scene of 
riot and brutal excess commenced as soon 
as they left the theatre. The gunsmiths’ 
shops were broken open for the purpose ot 
obtaining fire-arms, the wine-cellars were 
plundered, the house of the chief minister 
was set on fire, and the residences of seve¬ 
ral other persons connected with the go¬ 
vernment were broken into and despoiled. 
The rioters were, however, held in check by 
tlic more respectable Inhabitants, who, imi-1 
tating the Parisians, on the following day 
formed a national guard of citizen soldiers, 
for the protection of their properly against 
the mob, as well as for effecting a revolu¬ 
tion, though by a more orderly and syste¬ 
matic plan of operations. 

A council of some of the most influential 
citizens undertook the nianagenient of 
affairs, and sent a deputation to the king a’ 
the Hague, with a statement of their griev¬ 
ances, at the same time demanding redress. 
The king saw that it was now too late to 
temporise; he had cither to .accc<Io to the 
revolutionists, in ioto, or to i«ut down by 


' force of arms tlie incipient rebellion; and 
he evidently preferred the peril which must 
attend the latter attempt, to the abandon- 
nient of his rights as sovereign of the Ne¬ 
therlands. At tills critical moment, his sons, 
the prince of Orange and prince Frederick, 
at the he.ad of a strong detacliment of 
■ Dutch troops, were marchingtowardsBrus¬ 
sels. When they reached Vllvorde, about 
five miles from the city, the citizens. In 
firm but respectful terms, Informed the 
princes of thelrdetermination not to admit 
, the soldiers ; and not a moment was lost in 
unpavlng the streets, cutting down trees 
to form barricules, and otherwise placing 
Brussels In the best state of defence In 

their power. ^ 

Sincerely desirous that no blord should 
be spilt, and anxious to bring this (menu 
to a favourable Issue, the prince of Orange, 
unattended by a military escort, rode Into 
the city ; but no cordial greeting welcomed 
him, and it was with some difficulty that 
he reached the palace, where he remained 
till the deputation returned from the Hague 
with the king’s answer. As his majesty 
merely replied to the effect that he would 
assemble the states-gencral, and take tho 
subject Into consideration, tho public dis¬ 
content w.as Increased, and the council re¬ 
solved on demanding a seiiaration from the 
provinces of Holland, and, if they could not 
obtain it by amicable means, to effect It 
by force. They accordingly had a confer¬ 
ence with the prince, and having stated 
that they were willing to acknowledge the 
king as their sovereign, but wished to have 
a separate parliament and a sejiarate code 
of laws, ho promised to nscall his influence 
with his father and the states-general to 
procure an amicable arrangement. 

But, although the states-general assem¬ 
bled, they spent their time in fruitless de¬ 
bates in.steud of inirsulng measures likely 
to lead to an accommodation. Meantime, 
the revolt had spread throughout the Bel- 
gic provinces, and tho acts of the insure 
gents at Liege, Namur, and other towns, 
showed tliat tlie spirit of discontent was 
not to 1)0 easily rei)resscd. From among 
the citizens of Brussels was formed ati 
executive government, under tlie title of 
tlie committee of public safety ; hut their 
councils were thought too lumlorato by the 
turbulent multitude, who refu'^ed to sul>- 
mit to their authority, and displayed all 
the violent passions common to an hifuria- 
ted and lawless popiilaee. On this being 
communicated to the king, prince Frede¬ 
rick, as connnander-in-cliief of the Dulcli 
army, received his majesty’s orders to take 
immediate steps for enforcing obedicnec; 
on wliicli he issued a proclamation, j>re- 
paratory to bis cnteriin? Brussels, stating 
that, if the people Iai«l down their arms and 
returned peace.ably to their allegiance, a 
general pardon would be granted, but not 
otherwise. Tliis brought matters to an 
issue. A determined re.-istance t»n the part 
of tlie Insurgents was resolved on, and a 
scene resembling tliat of the revolution in 
Paris followed, the nehitng, like that, con- I 
limiinc for tlin-e days. 

On the ;?7tli of Sei>iembcr the Dutch troops 
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quitted Brussels, and the provisional go¬ 
vernment Immediately Issued a proclama¬ 
tion declaring the Independenceof Belgium. 
Up to this period the citizens of Antwerp 
had taken no part In the revolution: but 
they now admitted a body of Belgic soldiers 
into the town, and, uniting with them, com¬ 
pelled tho Dutch troops to take shelter 
within tho citadel, which, after some smart 
cniinonnding that did considerable ^niage 
to the houses, they were allowed to keep 
P<i8.se88lf)n of; the Uclglnn auxiliaries being 
prevailed upon to leave the citizens to 
defend themselves tu tho best maiiucr they 
could. 

It was now fully evident that the king of 
Holland had not the power to retain, or 
rnthcr to regain, the sovereignty of tho 
soutliem provinces; and ks the four great 
l>owers, Uussla, Austria. Prussia, and Ivng- 
Intid, had been the means of efTecting the 
union, envoys from the three foreign courts 
were sent to I.ondon to settle the tenns 
upon which the kingdom of the Netlier- 
lands should he sepaniicd. The council of 
Uriissols npi«c.ared to he In fav<uir <»f a con¬ 
stitutional iiionarchy ; and they offered the 
crown to the duke of Nemours, second son 
of Louis Philippe of Fnince. The prince, 
however, declined the offer, and ilicy then 
llxcd on prince I.eopold of Saxe Coburg, 
who, after some hesitation, consented to 
l>i'como king of the Belgians, and was prr»- 
claimed, on the 4th of July, 1631, by the 
llilc of LeoiKild the First. 

After a reign of thirty-four years, marked 
on the whole by great prosperity. Leopold 
died on the 8th of December, 1S63, and was 
succeeded by hU son Loopohl II. 

Tile amlMissadors who had met In London 
to settle the terms of the separation, agreed 
that, while the negotiations were pending, 
all hostilities should cease between the 
Belgians and the Dutch, and that the troops 
of both parlies sliould retire within the 
limits of their respective countries, acc«>rd- 
liig to their former boundaries. But this 
arrangement was opposed by the king of 
Holland, because it would C4»mpel him to 
6urreiid4>r the citadel of Antwerp and also 
S4>inef4>rts on the Scheldt. Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia declined to Interfere in the 
matter ; but (treat Britain and France, fore- 
! seeing that no iinal settlement could be 
effected wliile (he |)ut<'h held these import¬ 
ant places, took a di'ciiled part in ihsi>tiiig 
I uii their Immediate evacuation. ThecUailel 
j of Antwerp was one of the strongest in 
' Burupe, uiid Its gurrisou of 6 ,(mj uicn was 
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commanacU by gecenl Cbass& sn InccLid 
and skilful veteran. 

An English Oeet was sent to blockade the 
mouth of the Scheldt, while a French anrj 
of 60.000 men, under m-irslial Gerard, laid 
siege to the citadel of Antwerp; bnt twfon 
the siege commenced, the two generali 
came to an understanding that the towr 
should not be injured by either party, and 
that the Inhabitants should take no part In 
the contest. As faras possible this armnge- 
ment was observed, but during ten days of 
almost incessant cannonading, the loss ol 
life on each side was great, and the citadel 
was literally battered to pieces. At length, 
the gallant old general offered to capitulate, 
on condition that he and his men might be 
allowed to retire to Holland; this, however, 
marshal Gerard refused, unless two of the 
forts on the Scheldt were given up; bnt as 
they were not under the command of gene¬ 
ral Chasse, and the king refused to sanction 
their surrender, the brave defender of the 
citadel, and the surviving remnant of the 
garrison, were marched Into France as 
prisoners of war. 

There were still some minor xmlnts of 
dispute left untouched, particularly the ap¬ 
propriation of the provinces of Limburg 
and Luxemburg; but the siege of Antwerp 
WHS the last event of a hostile nature that 
occurred. The direct Interference of Eng¬ 
land and France had terminated as must 
have been expected; and though there was 
much contention respecting the possession 
of the two provinces just mentioned. It was 
eventually arranged, through the mediation 
of the British government, that they should 
be divided between the two kingdoms, the 
king of Holland retaining Luxemburg, with 
the title of grand duke. 

K ing W i iiiam I. bein g ncarl/ seventy years 
of age, and wishing i4> retire from the cares 
of public life, in HUo abdicated in favour 
«*f Ills son, the hereditary prince of Orange, 
|Who was proclaimed king on the 6th of 
October. Ho man could be more generally 
esteemed by his subjects than the new 
sovereign, or more entitled to their es¬ 
teem : and, indeed. It may with great truth 
be said, that William IJ. of Holland, and 
Leo]>oId 1., king of the Belgians, were 
l>oih well calculated to promote the pro- 
6i>rrity of their resiHJClIvc countries, 

William II. died on the I7ih of Sfarch, 
1649, and was succeeded by his son Wil¬ 
liam 111., who has since been actively cn- 
I gaged In organising extensive reforms, at 
once poiltlcul,UnauclaJ,aDdadmini8trstivQ 
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SWEDEX, DEX.ALIEK, AXD NORWAY, 


SWEDEN. 


The early history of Sweden Is no less ( with regal authority, until. In 1520, Chris 


involved in fables than chat of most otlier 
nations; but us It is famous for being tlic 
native country of tlio fierce and warlike 
Goths, whose emigrations effected the most 
singular and rapid revolutions on the Eu¬ 
ropean continent that history rec<trdst we 
shnll In the first place consider who wore 
the earliest Inhabitants of those ruggeil 
coasts and mountainous regions, wlicjice 
issued the bold and barbarous Northmen, 
whose devastations and cruelties rendered 
them terrible as the invaders of more 
peaceful and sunnier lands. 

The ancient name of the region now 
comprehending the three nortliern kiiig- 


tian II. of Denmark was acknowledged 
king of Sweden. But his tyranny disgust 
ed the people. Even during the ceremony 
of the corojiatlon, notwiilistanding his pro¬ 
mises of amnesty, he ordered ninety-four 
Swedish noblemen to be beheacled In the 
market-place of Stockholm, and perpetrated 
stmllar acts of cruelty In the provinces 
At length, !)>• the assistance of a SwedisI 
nobleman nanu-d Gustavus Erickson von 
Va.ea, they shook off ti>e Danish yoke. 

Tlie brave Gustavos Vas-i, who had ren 
dered himself extremely jx.pular by tin 
conduct and Intrepidity l)e had shown in 
rescuing Sweden from the oppression of 


doms, Denmark. Sweden, and Norway, was the Dnnes, was elected king, .and not only 
Scandinavia; but the liihal)itants were at became the founder of a line of monarcli’s 
tliat time known to the nations of thesoutli of his family, but advanced the royal autho- 
of Europe only by vague rumour. rity to a very great helglit. 

About A. D. 250 commence the fabulous The crown of Sweden had hitherto been 
accounts of Odin, or Woden. Till the mid- elective: but the Swedes had been deprivi'd 
die of the ninth century Scandinavia was of tills right umler the Danisli kings- ac- 
liitle known; but the bold cxr>editions of cording to the laws of Sweden, the royal 
the natives Into the southern and western authority w.as so limited that the king could 
parts of Europe, and the diffusion of Chris- neitliermake war nor peace, levy monev nt^r 
tlanlty amongst them, about the year lOrvi, troops, without tlie consent of the states • 
slied light otJ this region. The kingdom he could neither erect a fortress, Introduce 
of the Swedes was separated from iliat of foreign troops, nor put any strong place 
tlieGoths till the twelfth century; but In into the bands of a foreigner. Tlie reve- 
ll.f 2 both nations, with their several de- nue of tlie crown then solely arose from 
pendencies, were united under Swerker, some Inconsiderable domains about UpsaJ 
king of the Ostrogoths, who w.as proclaim- a small poll-tax on the peasants, and from’ 
ed king of the Sweiles and Gotiis. It was Htu-sand forfeitures wljich fellfo theerown 
afterwardsagreed i>y both nations that the in criminal proceedings. C;u-tles lU fs or 
Swedish and Goiliic princes siiould hold manors, wliich were at rlr^t gninted bv’tlie 
the sovereignty alternately; Imt this occa- crown only f.ir a term of years, or at iufisi 
Bloncd many bloody intestine wars. for life, were insensibly changed into hero- 

Magnus Smeck added Schonen and tlie <lit;iry |>ossesslotis, wliich tlie nobility lield 
adjacent territories to the kingdom; but by force, without paying the la-nts ihiit liad 
at length bj his maladuiinl'trition, lie been reserved out of tliein. Tliis w.as .al®o 
deprived l•otil himself and his family of tlie done by the bishops and elergv. wlio 
tlirone, for after Ailiert, duke of Meek- sessed sucli estates, on pretence that the 
® son, had been elected l.aiids of tlie ehiirch ought to l>e cxemnted 

king, Margaret, who was heiress to the from all duties; and by those cneroach- 

erouns of Denmark and Norway, com- ments the royal revenue was so reduced 

Ha kingdom of Swe- that the king could sc.areely maintain more 

?n hundred hor.se: He 'S con- 

princess united sidorod only as a kind of Caaptafn-Rcnenii 
northern kmedoni^ under one durlna: a war, and as president of the 
head. This union excited In the Swedes senate In time of peace. The prelates and 


neaa. xnis union excited In the Swedes senate In time of peace. The prelates and 
mditrnatu.n; and in the nohllity furtitiod their castle^ and 

ciooled a sepa- derciJ them the se ns of so many indciM-n- 
Sn nf awning their vass-als. fre- 
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Jurctl, liut proceeded by force of arms to lands, ivbich they had kept as their own 
avenge their own cause. The kingdoms of to resign their flefs or to pay the rents that 
Norway and Denmark were under the like were originally due to the crown. tTpon 
form of government; both were elective, this they were obliged to compound with 
and had their respective senates without the king, and agree to pay him annually a 
whose concurrence or that of the slates certain sum for all their flefs and manors, 
assembled in their diet, the king could The crown was next rendered hereditary 
transact nothing of Importance. to the Issue of the reigning prince by the 

But to return to Gustavus Vasa, who free consent of the states, and it has ac- 
found the kingdom in this situation. The cordlngly boon enjoyed by his descendants 
states, to express their ardent gratitude to until tlio present century. Gustavus Vasa 
tlielr deliverer, passed a solemn decree, by died In 1560; but the division of the king- 
Which they obliged tbemselves to approve dom among his children, the moladminis- 
whatsoever that patriot should think fit to tratlon of his son John, together with the 
enact for the preservation of his dignity, popish tendencies of Erick, John's brother 
against a pretender who was set up in op- and of Siglsmund. king of Poland, the son 
position to him. Tliey, In particular, cm- of John, threw the kingdom into great dls- 
povk'ered him to make peace and war, and order, which it required all the energy and 
resolved that his enemies should be ac- prudence of Charles IX. and his son Gusta- 
counted the enemies of the nation. vus Adolphus to suppress. Under the latter 

This happened at the time that the doo prince, who began his reign in 1611, the 
trines of the rcfonnalion began to prevail Importance of Sweden rose to Its greatest 
in Sweden; and as the Romish clergy, height; his armies supported the protest- 
GusUvus’s grcate.st enemies,were In posses- ant interest In Europe, whilst his domestic 
Sion of one half of the lands and revenues policy established good order in his king* 
of the kingdom, also holding many royal dom. He reduced the greatest part oi 
castles and domains, the new king, in or- Livonia, and penetrated so far into Ger- 
der to resume these possessions, embraced many as to become formidable to the em- 
the doctrines of Lutlier, procured an act peror; but iu the year 1632 he lost his life 
to be passed, by which it was ordained at the battle of Lutzen, dying in the arms 
that the bishops should Immediately sur- of victory. 

render their castles to the king, and dis- This prince wasoneof those rare mortals 
band their troops; that their pretended that join to the abilities of a great warrior 
rights to flues and forfeited estates, which and statesman the virtues that reflne and 
originally belonged to the crown, should be exalt humanity. In his life and death he 
abrogated; that all the superfluous plate gained the noblest reward that worth like 
and bells belonging to the churches should his could crave. 

DO sold to pay the public debts; that all His daughter Cl^ristina succeeded to the 
the grants of estates to the clergy, since throne in 1633, when only six years of age. 
the year 1-145, should be revoked, and the She wrested from Norway and Denmark 
lands reunited to the crown; that two- the territories of Jemptland and Harjedalcn, 
thirds of the tithes, generally possessed by with the islands of Gothland and Oeland, 
the bishops and abbots, should be seques- and in 1648 added Upper Pomerania, Bremen, 
tered.for nialntainlng the army in the time Verden,and Wismar, to the Swedish doml- 
of war, and for erecting and endowing nions. She was no less remarkable for her 
public schools and hospitals in time of learning and capacity than for her slngu- 
peace; and that all the privileges of the laritles of conduct. In the year 1654 that 
clergy should be entirely at the king's dis- princess solemnly resigned the crown of 
posal, Sweden, and was very Instrumental In ad- 

Vasa, having thus obtained a constitu- vanclng to the throne her cousin Charles 
tional title to the revenues of the church, Gustavus, prince palatine of Deux-Ponts, 
marched through great part of his doml- son of John Casimir, prince palatine of the 
nions, at the head of a body of horse, to see Rhine, by Catherine, daughter of Charles 
t heart juit Into execution, attended byOlaus IX. and sister to Gustavus Adolphus, whom 
Petri and other Lntlieran doctors, wlunn her subjects had wished her to make her 
lie onlcred to preach before him in the husband. Charles, who coveted a crown 
lirliKipal rliurciios. Wherever he eainc, rather than a marriage with his cousin, in 
lie coninianded the titles and grants by 1658 added Schonen, Haliand, and other 
which the clert-'y held their lands to be places to the Swedish dominions. His son 
brought befttre him, and elilier reunited Charles XL reassumed all the alienated 
them to the crown, or restored them to crowu-lar.ds, and rendered himself an abso- 
the heirs of the ancient proprietors ; by lute monarch. 

which means he recovered from the se- Charles XI. dying In 1697, In the forty- 
cular and regular clergj* above two-thirds second year of his age, and the thirty- 
of tlielr revenues, and seized upon ue.ar seventh of his reign, was succeeded by 
tliirteen thousand considerable farms. He his only son Cliarles XII., who being under 
nlHo caused tlie superfluous church plate to fifteeu years of age, a regency was appoiiit- 
be melted down and carried Into the public ed ; but the uncommon talents of this 
treasury. This, Indeed, occ.asloned some young prince soon procured for him the 
conspiracies and insurrections; but they government; and tlirough bis mediation 
were easily (luelled, the peace of Ryswick was concluded, be- 

Havlng now succeeded so happily in sup- fore he had completed bis 16th year. In 
pressing his greatest enemies, he obliged the year 1700, the Poles, Danes, and Rus- 
the nobility and gentry who hold the crown- sians, taking advanlage of the king’s youth, 
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endeavoured to recover tlie dominions of 
which their ancestors had been deprived. 
The English and Dutch sent a fleet Into 
the Baltic to hts assistance, and compelled 
the Danes to conclude a peace with him. 
This young prince then marched against 
the Russians and Poles, whom at the be¬ 
ginning of the war he defeated In almost 
every engagement, with numbers far Infe¬ 
rior to those of his enemies, though he had 
weiWlsclpllnod veteran troops of Saxons 
to contend with, as well as Uussiaiis and 
Poles. 

In the year 1708, the glory of Sweden 
rose to an unp-irallelcd height. Its king 
then held the balance of Europe, and might 
have dictated to all Its powers; but the 
superior address of the duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough, whose abilities as a statesman and 
negotiator were equal to those which he 
possessed as a general, caused the force <if 
Sweden to be directed .against the Rus¬ 
sians, which might otherwise have turned 
the fortune of the war then waging against 
P’rance. The czar Peter the Great, Im¬ 
proving by his former miscarriages, at 
length formed his troops to conquest: 
Clmrlee was defeated at Pultowa, in June 
1709 ; his whole army, consisting of so.ooo 
men, entirely cut off, or made prisoners, 
except three or four humlred horse, with 
wlrnm the king escaped to Bender, In Tur¬ 
key. He there gave signal proofs of a des¬ 
perate Intrepidity as Incapable of fe.ar as 
void of discretion, having with a handful of 
men performed prodigiesof personal valour 
against the whole force of the Turks; but 
he was at length made prisoner. 

The numerous enemies of Sweden availed 
themselves of this reverseof fortune. Fre¬ 
derick IV,, then king of Denmark, declared 
war, but could not obtain the object for 
which be contended. Augustus, the de¬ 
posed king of Poland, was more successful. 
The Russians overran the most valuable 
territories held by the Swedes on the ea-st- 
cni sliores of the Baltic., whilst those In 
Germany were divided among the confede¬ 
rates: Swedish Pomerania was annexed to 
Prussia, and Bremen and Verden fell into 
the hands of the Daiie.s, whose king dis¬ 
posed of them to the clect<^ of Hanover, 
afterwards king George the First of Eng¬ 
land. Thus were the accessions of terri¬ 
tory, which h.ad l>ceTi made hy tlie princes 
of the house of Vasa, severed from that 
kingdom. A peace bcuig ratifled in 17H, 
Charles regained his liberty ; but his pas¬ 
sion for warhurrj'lng him into fresh broils, 
he met his death by a cannon-ball at the 
siege of Frederlckshnll, when he had in¬ 
vaded Norway, in 1718. 

Two inoreextraordinary characters never 
appeared on the stage of human life at one 
time than Peter the Great of Russia, and 
Charles the Twelfth of Sweden. Of the 
fonner we shall speak more at large Jinon ; 
of the latter it may be safely asserted, that 
no dangers, however sudden or imminent, 
ever occashmed in him the least dismay, 
even when they shook the constancy of the 
Qmicst among his followers; he seems. 
In short, to have been a man divested 
of the smallest particle of fear; and the 1 


manner In which he is related to have en¬ 
dured cold and hunger shows him to have 
been a prodigy of strength .as well as of 
courage. Ills rapid successes against the 
combined force of Denmark, Poland, and 
Russia, prove him to have been an able 
general; but alihough his successes aston¬ 
ished all Europe, yet in their consequences 
they were fatal to the kingdom which he 
governed. A strong resentment against 
the unprovoked attacks made upon him 
led him to meditate enterprises agaln.st 
his enemles.cxtravagant and Impracticable 
in their nature ; and the cool and undis¬ 
mayed perseverance of his great adversary, 
the czar Peter, at length prevailed over his 
Ill-directed ardour. 

Upon the dcatli of Charles, his sister 
Ulrica Eleanor ascended the throne, by the 
free election of the states; but first gave 
up all pretensions to arbitrary power; and 
In 1720, by consent of tlie diet, transferred 
the government to her husband Frederick, 
hcreditarj’ prince of Hesse Cassel. Frederick 
liaving no issue, the states, in 1743, nomi¬ 
nated Adolphus Frederick,dukeof Holstein 
and bishop of Lubec, his successor, by a 
majority of only two votes. Adolphus, on 
the decease of Frederick, in 1751, as.sumod 
tlie reins of governnicnt. He marriod Lou¬ 
isa Ulrica, sister to the king of Prussia, who 
lived to the year 1782. 

Tho new fonn of government established 
at tills juncture, consisted of tlfty-ono arti¬ 
cles, all tending to abridge the powers of 
the crown, and to render the Swedlsli sove¬ 
reign the most limited monarch in Phimpe. 
It was settled, that the supreme legisla¬ 
tive authority .should reside absolutely and 
solely in the states of the realm assembled 
In diet, which, whether convened by the 
king or not, must regularly assemble once 
ill three years, and could <»nly be dissolved 
by their own r<insent. During the recess 
of the diet, the executive power rcsideil in 
the king and senate; but. .as the king was 
bound in all affairs to abide by the opinion 
of the majority, and us lie possessed only 
two vote.'*, and the casting voice in case of 
equal suffrages, lie was almost entirely 8ul>- 
ordlnate to that body, and could be con¬ 
sidered in no liiglKT view than as its presi¬ 
dent, At tlie same time, tlie senate itself 
ultimately deiieiided upon the states, as its 
members, though nominally appointed for 
life, yet were in a great measure under the 
control of the states, being atnenable to 
that assembly, ami liable to be removed 
from tlieir office in case of real or pre¬ 
tended malversation. Thus the supremo 
authority resided in a tinnultuous assem¬ 
bly composed of the four orders, into 
which many nobles without property, the 
meanest tradesmen, and the lowest pea¬ 
sants, were admitted. Although all the 
statutes were signed by the king, and the 
ordinances of the senate Issued in his 
name, yet In neither case did he possess a 
negative ; and, in order to obviate the pos¬ 
sibility of his attempting to exercise that 
power, it was enacted in the diet of 1756, 
that ‘ in all affairs, without exception, which 
had hitherto required the sign manual, his 
majesty's name luight be alU.xed by a stamp. 
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. whenever he should have declined his sig¬ 
nature at the first or second request of the 
senate.' In consc<|Ucncc of this resolution, 
the royal signature was actually engraved, 
and applied to the ordinary despatches of 
govermuent, under the direction of the 
senate. In a word, the king enjoyed little 
more than the mere name of royalty ; he 
was only the ostensible Instrument In the 
hands of one of the two great parties which 
at that time divided and governed the king¬ 
dom, as either obtained the superior influ¬ 
ence in the diet. Fully determined to wrest 
fnmj the senate their assumed power, aud 
to recover that participation of authority 
which the constitution had assigned to the 
crown, the king proceeded to a nmasure 
both bold and decisive. On the 13th of De¬ 
cember 1708, he signed a declaration, by 
which he formally nl)dlcated the crown 
of Sweden : and, l)y giving public notice 
throughout bis dominions of this step, at 
once suspended all the functions of govern¬ 
ment. The sciirit'o felt their authority In- 
siiniclorit to counteract such a measure, for 
their orders were disputed by all the col¬ 
leges of state, who had ceased to transact 
tho business of tliclr several departments. 
The magistrates of Stockholm, agreeably 
with the form of government, were pro¬ 
ceeding to convoke theorderof ‘ hurghers,’ 
which compelled the senate to consent to 
the desired a.ssembly of the diet; and the 
king's C4mcurrcnce was requested to con¬ 
firm the proclamation for timt purpose, 
which being given, ho resumed the reins 
of government. The mooting of the diet, 
which took place on the lOih of April 1700,1 
though It coincided In stjine particulars I 
witli the king’s views, yet was far from j 
elfectlng ever>-thlng which ho aimed at. I 
Adolphus Frederick died Fcbru.ary 12th 
1771,and was succeeded by (bmtavus HI., 
bis chicst son, then twent 3 '-llvc years of 
ago. The accession of this young prince 
to the throne, with the prepossessions of 
the people strongly on Ills side, w.xs a; 
favonrahle period for extending the power l 
of tlie crown by tlie reduction of that of. 
file senate. An aristocracy naturally and' 
rapidly degenerate.^ Into despotism ; the 
y«»ke of whlcdi is rendered more Intolera-' 
blc to a people in pro|)orlion ns the o])> 
presslnns of a nninber of tynints arc more 
grievous th.'ui those of a single one. The 
new kliKt found bis peoide divided Into two 
great politli-a! parties,dl.'^tltmuishod by the 
names of ‘liafs'aml ‘caps;’ the former 
espoused the Interest of the court, the latter 
tlie country or patriotic p.-irty. Tlic most 
masterly stroke.s of jadicy, as well .as the 
most profound dlssiinulatlon, were used by 
tills monarch to circumvent and destroy the 
lulliience of the senate. The pe»iple were 
grievously oppressed ; for besides the 
rigorous cxacthms made on them by tlieir 
ruhT.s, tliey aulTercd every calamity wlilch 
a year of great scarcity necessarily occa- 
sums. The army was <levotcd to his iii- 
I terest: and Ills two brothers, prince Charles 
and prince Frederick Augustus, each com- 
maneJed .a body of troops. The next year, 
whilst the king was amusing the senate 
at Btockliolni with the warmest iirofcsslons 
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I of disinterestedness, and of his wishes 
to be thought only the first citizen of a 
free country, an Insurrection of the mill, 
tary happened at Chrlstianstadt, in tho pro* 
Vince of Scano; which was set on foot by 
one Hclllchius, who commanded there. The 
plea made use of to justify it was, the ty¬ 
ranny and oppression of the governing 
powers. Prince Charles, who was purposely 
In those parts, made this a pretence to as¬ 
semble the troops under his command, 
whilst the king, his brother, who was at 
Ostrogothia, put himself at the siiroe time 
at the head of the troops there. The senate 
wa.s much al.anncd at these proceedings, 
whilst the king, with the most consummate 
dissimulation, expressed his resentment 
against the Insurgents, and his zeal to sup¬ 
press them ; at the same time, by stationing 
the military force in Stockholm so as to sur¬ 
round the senate-house, be effectually con¬ 
trolled the deliberations carried on there. 
In this exigency the senate found them¬ 
selves totally ab.andoned by the soldiery, 
W’hllst the king, being thus supported, was 
enabled to accomplish a great and almost 
unparalleled revolution, and to deprive an 
extensive nation of its liberties in a single 
morning, without bloodshed, without noise, 
without tumult, and without opposition; 
wiiUe the people flocked together with as 
nuich Indifference and tramiullllty as if it 
had been merely some holiday sport. 

It Is said, only five persons In tho king¬ 
dom were Intrusted with the design. Very 
few were Imprisoned, and that only for 
a short time; nor did any one experience, 
in tho smallest degree, a diminution of the 
royal favour on account of their opposi¬ 
tion. The senate took a new oath of alle¬ 
giance to the prince, and tranquillity was 
re.^tored throughout the kingdom. 

Six years after this revolution took place, 
the king convened the senate ; but finding 
tlie house of nobles verj’ miicli disposed to 
oppose the views of royalty, he suddenly 
dl.ssolved that assembly. 

On the 16th of March 1792, thekingbeing 
at a masked Itall, an assassin, n.amed Auker- 
stroom, discharged a pl.stol behind him, the 
contents of which lodged between the hip 
and tlie liackbone. Tlie king l.angulshed 
until the 29th, and then expired. The day 
after he received It, ho sanctioned an edict, 
by whicli his brother, the duke of Suder- 
inaiila, was appointed regent of the king¬ 
dom, and guardian of his only son, then a 
minor, hcitig fourteen ye.ars of age. This 
prince, upon tlie death of his father, suc- 
(-oedc<l to the crown, under the titleof Gus- 
tavus IV. 

Giistavus IV. accordingly assumed the 
government under the guardianship of the 
duke of Sudermanla. No sooner, however, 
liad he attained his m.ajority than he em- 
l>ri»llcd himself in hostilities with France. 
Ho next engaged in an unequal contest with 
Itussia: tlic consequence of which was tliat 
tlie latter overran Finland, and threatened 
ail attack oil Stockholm. As Sweden wasat 
Die time In alliance with England, a British 
army, under sir John Moore, was sent over 
to ilie a.ssistaiice of Gustnvus ; but that 
general, refusing to submit to the dictates 
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of tlio eccentric, If not hi.-vnii', kliip, ?oon 
n-turnodliuiiic. Tlioiitfli tlicSwfde.«fouglii 
with Krear cournpe, they wore uuahlc to rc- 
eKt tlie ovprwljcliiilMft force of ilic Hn«' 
Rian®, especially as the Miiiitcd resources of 
6'vedcn were wasted hy (Jiisiavus in sense¬ 
less and Inipracticahlc enterprises. At 
leiigtii the Sweiles grow weary of a sove¬ 
reign wjjoee conduct threatened tlie r.iin 
of their country : he was arrested hy sonie 
of liisonicers, deposed.ainl tlie crown trans¬ 
ferred to the dukcof .Suderniania, who tooJc 
the title of Charles XIII. tA.n. 1809); prince 
Christian of HoUteiii-Augustonhurg (who 
adopted the name of Charles Augustus) 
being at the same time declared crown- 
prince and succeflsor. The new monarch 
was forced to purchase jicace from llu<sia 
by the cession of Finland, and tin? cxclu- 
Flon of BritLsh vci3«‘ls from tlie ports of 
Sweden. TJ»e crown-prince, however, dying 
suddenly, marshal Bernadotto, rriiicc of, 
Ponte Corvo, was elected successor to the 
crown hy a diet held at Orchro In islo; 
and liaving accepted the lionour, and been 
adopted hy the king imdor the name of 
Charles John, he soon after arrived In Swe- 
d«-n, of which he liecamc king on the death 
of Charles XIII. In 1S18. 

Sweden now declared war against Gre.it 
Britain : hut the pressure of the w.ir, and 
'he Increasing encroachments of Fraiiec, 
produced a change of policy in 1812, and she 
joined iheallles acainst Napoleon. By the 
peace with Denni.irk, eonchided at Kiel, 
Jan. 14,1814, Sweden received Norway as an 
independent, free, indivisible, and inalien- 
Rhle kingdom. In return for her possessions 
111 Pomerania and the island of Kuget.. 

Some Inlrlgucs and conspiracies for tlie 
restoration of the family of Va.s.a occurred 
In Sweden ; but the estates took the oj>- 
porlunlly to give the king liic stronge.®t 
assurances of fidelity. The king and .Swe¬ 
dish estates, in order to Interrupt all coin- 
iminlcntlon with tlie exiled family, <k*ter- 
mined to transfer to It nil its i»ropj‘rty 
remaining in the kingdom, and to extin¬ 
guish its pension hy tlie payment of a cer¬ 
tain stun, mutually agreed ui'ou by the two 
parties, which was done in 1824. 

Since the union of Norway and .Sweden, 
this double kingdom has coinhiiied, undtT 
one king and two very difforent constitu¬ 
tions, two proud and frei'-si'irited nations, 
each jealous of Its peculiar I'rivilegcs. The 
r>olllical condition of Sweden and Norway 
formsa permanent partition between ilieni: 
there, a jealous arist<)cracy Is perpetually 
watching over its ancient privileges ; here, 
tlie democracy struggles to defoiid its rights. 
In both kingdoms the peasantry and the 
eltizens hold a higher rank than in most 
European states. The nobility of Sweden 
are subdivided into throe classes—the lords. 
Including counts and harnjis ; the knights, 
or those who.se ancestors have hold the place 
of royal councillors ; and the simple noble¬ 
men. The clergy are represented by the 
bishop of each diocese, and the citizens 
and peasants, the iat ter com jirising only the 
free pe.asants of the crown, by deimties. 
Tlie diet or rei>rescntatlve assembly of 
Sweden is composed of four separate chain* 


Tiier.s, con.sistlng re.spertivelv r.f depnt.ef 
I from the nobility, clergy, burghers, .and 
peasants. Tlie four chambei'S delihcrate 
and vote separately ; hut ail questions must, 
prevlou.ily to tlieirdeclslon in the chamher. 
he referred to staiuliiig committees chosen 
at the comiiKmccment of tlie diet, consist¬ 
ing of an e<iual number of members from 
each Older, In nio.«t cases. Die decrees of 
thodiet must besuhmitted to the king, who 
has an absolute veto; but the king ha.s 
frequentlv refused his sanction to the re.so- 
lutions of the diet, and the diet h.as nega¬ 
tived the proposals of the king, without oo- 
casioniiig a change of ministry, or exciting 
any feeling of animosity on cither side 
, Tills anomaly i.® increased hy tlie absolute 
leirislativc power wJil<-|i the constitution 
confers on the king in all matters of In- 
tcrnal adminibiration and police, in regard 
to wliich the diet merely presents ad¬ 
dresses and petitions expressive of their 
vicuvs ami wlslies. 

The sovereign disposes of the higher 
civil .and military finice.®, from whicli fo¬ 
reigner.® arc excluded by law. Wiihout the 
consent of the .state.®, the king cannot enact 
new laws or abolish oUl one.s; and tlie con¬ 
stitution rc<juires the king to .'issemhle the 
states once in five years. 

The Icgisl.ative j'ower in Norway is lodged 
in tlie ‘ storthing,' which meets every three 
years euo jure, and not hy any writ froiii 
tlie king or the executive. This ‘ storthing' 
enjoys a right ptissessed by no oilier legis¬ 
lative assembly in the world. If a bill pass 
tlirough three successive '.storthings,' it 
heroines the law of the land williout the 
piyal ns.sent; and this right was exerted 
wlu*n the Norwegians al>oli.®lied their here¬ 
ditary nobility in 1821. A viceroy, nr go¬ 
vernor-general, rosiilesat Christiania, The 
revenue and troops of tlie kingdoms arc 
kept di.siinet; ami the fortifleations of Nor¬ 
way are only in part occupied by Sweden. 
For the levying of taxc.s.the consent of the 
states is neccs.«ary ; and all the trooj's ami 
ofllcers arc rc«iuirod to take the oath of 
allegiance to them, as well as to the king. 
Tlie Siivereign has the right to make war 
and peace, to retriilate the jiidici.iry, and to 
conduct the g<-ncral ndinini>tration without 
restraint. The succession to the throne is 
liercditary in tlic male line, according to 
the law of primogeniture: on tlie extinc¬ 
tion of the male line the states have full power 
to elect a king Before hl.s coronation, the king 
Is required to take the in.augural oaths, .ami to 
sub.stwibc an engagement to maintain inviol¬ 
ate the evangelical Lutheran religion. 

In nuirshal Beniadotte Sweden and Nonvay 
found a king in every respect worthy of their 
allegiance. Ixioking steadily to the future, he 
met pre.sent dimculties with firmnc.s3 and wis- 
doin ; and his personal character and his con¬ 
stitutional principles secured bun the love and 
fidelity of liLs people. 

In 184}. Ch.arles NIV. di'“d in his eightieth 
vear, and w.is succeeded by bis son Osair. On 
his de.ath in 18.'>9, Oscar w.a.s snccecdod by bis 
son, CharlesXV., wbodied at Malino in 1872, to 
the sincere regret oft bo people, whothorouglilv 
appreciated his good niialities as a ruler and 
as a man. Cliarles XV. was succeeded by bis 
brotber. Oscar JI 
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DENT^TARK. 



Tbb aborlcrincs of Denmark arc supposed 

from Gcnnany, and lo have 
^Inccl their support from the sea. The 
tlmbri, who derived their orisiu from 

Pe»irsula of Jutland, 
the Chersonesus Clmbrica of the Homans, 
pey arst struck terror Into the Homans 
by tlieir Incursion, with the Tcutones, into 
the rich provi nccs of Gaul. After this, led 
by tlm mysterious Odin, the Goths broke 
into Bcandinayia.and appointed chiefs from 
their own nation over Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. But the early history of this 
country Is Involved In fable, and presents 
uothing that is Interesting to a stranger. 
Ail tl>at Is known with certainty Is. that, at 
the period of which we arc speaking. Den- 

Into inany small states, 
that the Inhabitants gained their subsist¬ 
ence by piracy, and spread terror tlirough 
every sen, and along every coast, wherever 
they came. 

In the eighth century the Danes became 
rorinidalnc to their iicighlioura by their 
mrntical dcpreilatlons on tlie coasts of 
England, Flanders, Normandy, and Gcr* 
many. This desultory w’.arfare was main¬ 
tained for more tlian two centuries, till at 
lengtli.thelr rudeand savage manners being 
soincwliat meliorated, they became culti¬ 
vators of their native soli instead of adven¬ 
turers at sea. Other causes likewise con¬ 
curred to put an end to tljcsc outrages; 
that rcdund.ant population, wljich had been 
the means of pouring forth such swarms of 
plunderers, no longer continued; many had 
fallen by the sword in those Invasions; 
coiMiuests had been made, and emigrants 
liail settled on tlie acquired territories In 
vast nuiuhers; the introduction of Christi¬ 
anity, In ihetciitli century, served likewise 
to abate their ferocity, while the increased 
strengtii of tlie neighbouring states, and 
the force tliey li.ad .acquired at sea, became 
too fortnidable to be contended witli. 

Canute, or Knut, commonly called the 
Great, who died in Kiigland In the year 
I03«, advanced the dignity of this kingdom 
to Its highest pitch; but the sovereigns who 
succeeded him were littledisllnguisljed un¬ 
til towards the close of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury; when Margaret obbiined the regal 
power on the death of her son Olaus, or 
Olaf III., who had united tlie kingdom of 
Norway to that of Denmark. In ti*® year 
1388 (three years after her accession), 
having defeated and taken prisoner Albert, 
king of Sweden, she was enabled to urge 
licr pretensions to that crown; of wldcli 
Bhe obtained posaebslon by the consent of 


iho slates, at mo ..ssembly of the represen 
tatives of the three kingdoms held at Cal- 
mar, in the year 1397, at which time a con¬ 
federated cojistltution was formed of the 
grea test conse<iuence to the northern states 
and called ‘ the union of Calmar.’ This wise 
and heroic princess, to whom hlstorlaua 
have given the distinguishing appellation 
of ‘the Semiramis of the north,' reigned 
over Doninark and Norway twenty-six, and 
over Sweden sixteen years. After this, a 
century elapsed without anything highly 
Important occurring in the history of this 
country. 

Christian T., count of Oldenburg, who 
came to the throne in 14-18, was the founder 
of the Danish royal family, which has ever 
since kept possession of the throne, and 
from wlilch. In modern times, Russia, Swe¬ 
den, aud Oldenburg have received their 
rulers. He connected Norway, Schleswig, 
and Holstein with the crown of Denmark, 
but was so fettered by his capitulations, 
that he seemed to be rather the head of a 
royal council than a sovereign king. 

In the year 1523, Frederick, duke of Hol¬ 
stein. was raised to the throne by the voice 
of the people, who, for lils cruelty and 
tyranny, had deposed their king Christian 
11., iii whose reign tlie crown of Sweden had 
been dismembered from that of Denmark, 
and placed on the patriotic brow of Gustavus 
Vasa. Frederick I. having embraced the 
doctrines of Luther, the tenets of that re¬ 
former spread with great rapidity through 
the kliigdoni. 

Tlie event which chleQy distinguishes the 
history of this kingdom since the reign of 
Frederick I. is the unprecedented revolution 
which took place In the 17th century, and 
which merits particular notice here. 

Denmark was then governed by a king 
chosen by a delegation from people of all 
ranks, assembled In a diet, who in their 
choice paid a due regard to the family of 
the preceding prince ; and if they found one 
of his line properly qualiQcd to discharge 
the duties of that liigb station, they thought 
it just to prefer him before any other, and 
the eldest son before the younger, if bis 
merits warranted the adoption; but if those 
of the royal family were either defleient in 
abilities, or had rendered themselves un¬ 
worthy by tlielr vices, they chose some 
other person, and sometimes raised a private 
man to thathigh dignity. To thekiugthus 
elected, and a senate consisting of the prim 
clpa! nobility, the executive powers of go¬ 
vernment were Intrusted. 

One of the most fundamental parts of the 
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constitution was the frequent mcetlnjra ot X. of Sweden having broken the treaty 
the states. In order to regulate everything he had entered Into at Ilosklld In the year 
relating to the government. In these meet- 1658, and invaded Denmark, for the avowed 
Intrs new laws were enacted, and all affairs hurpose of subduing both that kingdom and 
relating to peace and war, the disposal ot Norway, to aniiex them to the crown of 
great offices, ami contracts of marriage for Sweden, Krcdcrirk beheld the Impending 
the royal family, were debated. The Im- storm with the llrmness of a king; he re- 
nosing of taxes was merely accidental, no nounced his beloved ease, led on his troops 
money being levied on the people, except In person, and by his activity, conduct, and 
to maintain what was esteemed a necessary bravery, delivered his capital, rei)cned the 
war, with the advice and consent of the Invaders, and forced thcjii disgracefully tc 
nation, OP now and then by w.ay of free gift, evacuate his territories. These achieve- 
to add to a daughter's portion. The king’s ments deservedly endeared him to the peo 
ordiDaryrevetiueconsIstedoulyln ihereiits pie, and before tlie fervour of their grail- 
of lands and demesnes. In his herds of tude had subsided, the dissensions between 
cattle, his forests, services of tenants In the nobles and commons broke fortli. Had 
cultivating his ground, &c., f<ir customs on the sinalle.st spark of ambition existed in 
merchandise were not then known In that the king's breast, such an event would have 
part of the world: so that he lived like a kindled it Into a llamc; but this )irinec Is 
modern nobleman, upon the revenues of represented, by some historians who Imve 
his estate. related this niemornblercvolut ion, as having 

But In the year 1060, the three states, con- relapsed Into his former habits of Inac- 
slstlng of the nobility, clergy, and coin- tlvity. The Intrigues of two principal men 
monalty, being assembled In a diet, for the In his court brought about an event which 
purpose of finding means for discharging he himself showed no solicitude to procure, 
the debts incurred by a war with Charles X., Tlie revolution being thus acconii>llshed, 

king of Sweden, the nobility endeavoured ft new constitution w.as established by an 
to lay the wh<de burden on the commons; edict consisting of forty articles, and on- 
wlitle the latter, who had defended their titled Mlie r<»yal law of Denmark,’ by 
oountry,and particularly thelrcapltal, with which the succession was settled on thfi 
Ihe utmost bravery, insisted that the no- king’s eldest sou, and, on failure of male 
ties, who enjoyed all the lands, should at Issue, In the female line. The kings of 
least pay their share of the taxes, since Denmark and Norway were therein declared 
they had suffered less In the common cala- to be above all human laws, acknowledg- 
mlty, and done less to prevent Its progress. Ing in all ecclesiastical and civil affairs no 
At this the nobility were enraged, and higher power than God alone. They mav 
many bitter replies passed on both sides, make. Interpret, al)n>gate, and dispense 
At length a principal senator, standing up, I with laws, except t)je royal law, wbicli 
told the president of the city, that the com-, must remain Irrevocable, and be considered 
mons neltiier understood tbe privileges of | as the fundamental law of the state. Tlie 
the nobility, nor considered thactliey them- kings of Denmark have likewise the power 
selves were no better than slaves. The i of declaring war, making i>eace. Imposing 
word slaves was followed by a loud mur- taxes, and levying contributions of all 
mur from the clergy and burghers; when kinds. The kings who have reigned slnr« 
Nunson, the president of the city of Copen- this revolution have been Christian V 
hagen and speaker of the house of common.s, (1670); Frederick IV. (1609); Christian VI 
observing the general Indignation it occa- 0730); Frederick V, (17-16); Chrlsthan Vii’ 
sloned. Instantly arose, and swearing that (1766); Frederick VI. (1808) ; Christian Vlll’ 
the commons were no slaves, which the (1840); Frederick Vll. 0S48); and Christian 
nobility should find to their cost, walked IX. (1803). 

out, and was followed by the clergy and In 1792, when the allied powers wished 
burghers, who, proceeding to the brewers’- Denmark to take part In thew.ar against 
hall, In the city, debated there on the roost France, sbeiuaiiitaiiic^ berncutrality But 
effectual means of humbling the arrogance hy lier accession to the northern confede-’ 
of the nobility. Tlien It was that the first racy in 1800, she was involved in a war 
Idea of rendering the crown of Denmark with Great Britain, in which the D.aiii-^h 
lieredltary was started by the bishop of fleet was defeated at Copenhagen Anrll ? 
Zealand, but nothing like Investing the 1801. o * i 

king with absolute power was at that time The courage of the Danes very deserved- 
thought of, although it was soon after ly obtained for them a truce ; upon' wbicb 
adopted. The assembly afterwards adjourn- Denmark acceded to the treaty of lliiesia 
ed to the bishop’s palace, where the plan with England, evacuated Hamburg and Lu- 
of an hereditary succession received the beck, of which she tlien had ixTs'session 
unanimous concurrence of the whole as- and received back her own colonies At 

I t TTT u .V- , length, in 1807, this state was included in 

Irederlck III., who then possessed the Napoleon’s continental policy A French 
cro^yn of Denmark, has been represented as army stood on the borders of Denmark • 
a prince naturally supine and unambitious, Russia had adopted the continental system’ 

^ benevolent at the peaceof Tilsit; ai-d England thought 

W’"‘■7® prevent the accessloii of 

llkelytorender him highly popular asgene- Denmark to this alliance. To carry that 
rally odious; but what tho common course object, an English fleet, conveying a large 
of e\eDts would not have brought about, army,was sent up the Sound; and as the 
the exigencies of the times effecteU. CliArlos Dnnish KoTernment refuseil to join in a 
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defensive alliance with Great Britain as 
demanded, or to surrender the deet ns a 
j.leclKO of its neutrality, the capital was 
iH.mbarded for three days, and the whole 
neet, consisting of eighteen ships of the 
litie, fifteen frigates, &c.. was delivered up 
to the British, and carried off In triumph. 
Greut BritAln now ofTcrod thocrown-prliico 
neutrality or an all lance. If he accept¬ 
ed the first, the Danish fleet was to bo 
restored in throe years atrer the general 
pcac-e, and the Island of Heligoland was to 
be ceded to the British crown, Thccrown- 
i-rlnce, however, rejected all proimsals, de¬ 
clared war against Great Britain In Octo-, 
her 1807, and entered Into a treaty with' 
Napoleon. 

This alliance with France was no sooner 
concluded than Bernadott© occupied the 
O.-iiilsh Islands with 30,000 men. In order 
to land in Sweden, against which power 
Denmark declared war In April 1808; hut 
this plan was defeated by the war with 
Austria In I 809 . The demand made by 
the court of Stockholm, In 1813, of a trans¬ 
fer of Norway to Sweden, was followed by 
a new war with this crown, and a new 
alliance with Franco. On this account, 
after the battle of Lcipsic, the northern 
powers who were united against France, 
occupied Holstein ntid Schleswig. Gluck- 
Btndt and other fortiflc.ations were c.ap- 
tured, and the Danish troops driven be¬ 
yond Flciisburg, 

The court of Denmark, seeing tlic un¬ 
favourable posltiitii in wlilch tlie country 
was placed by the declining fortunes of, 
Napoleon, not only ct>ncludcd a peace avith 
Fngland and Sweden, hut entered Into an' 
alliance against France, and contributed a' 
body of troops to the allied forces. Den-I 
mark was also obliged to cede Heligoland 
to Great Brlt.aln (receiving in exchange 
several West India Islands), and Nj)rway 
to Sweden (for which she was coinpen- 
sjited by Swedish ronierania and Bugen,| 
which were afterwards exchanged for 
Laticnhurg with Prussia). A peace was 
concluded with Knssia in February 1814. 

Since that period (he Daiiisli govern¬ 
ment has Kteaillly exerted Itself to draw 
forth the resources of the country, and to 
Improve tlio rondition of the people. In 
provincial st.ates were established; 
and great improvements were oilnTwisc 
iinulo In tlic government .and adininis- 
lratl<»n of ilie country. But, useful and 
valnjible as are the n-foniis of iate intro¬ 
duced into tiio organisation of Derunark, 
the most lirilllant feature in her contempo¬ 
rary history, ami that which gives the best 
proof of her nelivity and her strength. Is 
tlio struggle against Germany for the re- 
tciitlnn of Ikt rights over Sclilcswig and 
Holstein. (In the IIistorji of Gennewy will 
be found an account of the origin and 
cotisc“]ueiiccs of this ficrco struggle; and 
we Khali licre e<mtent ourselves with sub¬ 
joining for purpn.KCs of reference a sum¬ 
mary of tlic lending events liy which it 
wa« markeil.) Frederick VII., who suc¬ 
ceeded to tlie throne, Jan. 20, 1848, coin- 
tnear«‘d his reign witii the grant of a con¬ 
stitution to his subjects. Immcdi.ately 


afterwards Ills ministry lutroduccd inea- 
sures which. It was supposed, had a ten¬ 
dency to Incorporate Schleswig with the 
crown of Denmark, in violation of ancient 
stipulations which declared that the Ger¬ 
man duchy of Holstein and Schleswig 
should be Insopamble. To this severance 
the German Inhabitants of the duchfes 
wore adverse. Availing themselves of the 
COTitre-coMp which the French revolution 
of 1848 produced throughout Europe, they 
at once formed a provisional government, 
and appealed to the German people for as¬ 
sistance, which was promptly granted, both 
In word and deed. Volunteers hastened 
to the scene of action from ail sides; and 
the Pnissian government marched Its 
troops into the country. Mc.inwhito Co¬ 
penhagen was put In a state of defence, 
the na\T w.as refitted, the soldlcra were 
gathered under their colours, and sene 
towards the heart of the Insurrection. On 
the 9th of April, the Danish army defeated 
the insurgents, at Ban, near Plensburgln 
Schleswig. But the Prussians having by 
this time come to their assistance, on the 
23rd of April, the Danes were obliged to 
le.-5vc their position at Donvirk. On the 
1st of May, the German army occupied 
Jutland, under the command of general 
Wmiigel. On the 28th of May and the 6th 
of June, the Danes fought most gallantly 
at Duppel and at Nyhe), while "Wrangel 
ab.indoned Jutland on the demand of Eng¬ 
land, Uussia, .and France. The armistice 
of Malino was concluded the 26th of Au¬ 
gust; but on the 3rd of April 1849, the 
war recommenced with a catastrophe for 
the Danish fleet at Eckernforde. The man- 
of-war. theCliristian VIII,, which had sailed 
Into the hay to destroy the hatterios of 
the enemy, was detained there with the 
Gefton by contrary wind. After an heroic 
resistance, the Christian VIII. was blown 
up, and the Geflon surrendered to avoid 
the destruction of her whole crew. 

On the 6th of April a battle was fought 
at Uldcrup; on the 23nlof April and the 7th 
of May, at Kolding, when the Danish gene¬ 
ral IlyccfTected a retreat In Jutland,remark¬ 
able for the skill and energy with which 
it w.as accomphsheU. On the IGth of May 
!\ Holstein army of 16,000 men commenced 
the bombardment of Frederlcla; on the 6th 
of July the Danish army madea victorious 
attack, took the redoubts of the enemy, 
and threw liim into completedisordcr. The 
Prussl.an army then retired from Jutland. 
On the loth of June new armistices and pre- 
limin.arics of peace were made, and signed 
on the 2nd of July 1860. But Holstein 
recommenced tliew.aron its own account, 
under the command of the Prussian gene- 
nil Willison. On the 25th of July, the 
Hnlsteiners sustained a severe defeat at 
Idstedt; but skirmishes continued on land 
and sea till the 5th of October, when gene¬ 
ral Wllllscn was again driven back at Fre- 
dertekstadt. It was not till the beginning 
of I8.'>l th.at the Danish army could return 
to thoirhomes, after three campaigns which 
will be remembered in history, and iu which 
nu'inbers of all classes of society, animated 
by a common spirit, took part, cither as 
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coiiscrlptB or ne volunteers. In 1852 a 
detlnftlve treaty was ratified In London, 
between ErmJaiid, Ra.-isla, Sweden, 
France, and Prussia on the one hand, and 
Denmark on the other, recoitnising the 
irnnsinl6sU»n of the Danish crown (In de¬ 
fault of male Issue In the direct line of 
King Frederick III. of Denmark) to the 
Issue of Prince Cliristian of Schleswig- 
Holstein, and his consort Louisa, princess 
of Hesse, In order of primogeniture from 
male to male, and providing for tlje con¬ 
tinued union of nil ilie states now united 
under tlie sceptre of tlie king of Den¬ 
mark. 

Tiiat treaty, liowevcr, failed to settle a 
qt:o8tfon which became still more compli¬ 
cated from the relation of the Prussian and 
Austrian governments to tlie Gennan 
Federation. Tiie dcatli of king Frederick 
V'll. and the accession of Cliristian IX. 
in Novcmlicr 1863, was followed hy a 
claim on the part of prince Frederick of 
Augustenburg to the dukedom of Schlcs- 
r/lg; and the resistance of Denmark led 
to an invasion of Prussian and Austrian 
troops. 

It was now abundantly evident that the 
dispute could be settled only iiy tlie arbi¬ 
trament of the sword. At the close of 1803 
the Danisli troops evacuated Uendaburg on 
Hie Elder, and a body of Saxon troops 
under general Hake immediately occupied 
llie town. In Holstein popular feeling 
was almost unanimous in favour of Ger¬ 
many, and declared tlie duke of Auirusten- 
burg the lieir of tlie Sclileswitr-Holstein 
crown. The Danes, on tlie otiier haml, 
denied that tlicre was any sucli crown 
' or any such stale: and bishop M»mrad, 
tlie president of the council, was Imully 
ciieered wlien he declared that they were 
going to war to expel from Sclileswig 
all wiio should dare to intrude Into it. But, 
compared with that of tlie German con¬ 
federacy, their military strength was as 
nothing. Tliey trusted, It seems, to tlie 
aid of the western powers, and certain 
expressions of lord I'almerston were ad¬ 
duced .as justifying this hope. Tliey 
also relied on the strength of the Danno- 
werke, or tlie line of fortifications on 
the north side of the Eider. But thl.s 
rampart was exceedingly weak on tlie 
west side, «nd here tlie Germans at once 
effected a i.assage. To ilio demand that lie 
should quit the town of vSchleswig, the Dan¬ 
ish general de Meza replied tliat he had 
orders to defend it. But it was found Irn- 
pns.«ible to re.sist tlie Germans. Tlie Danes 
evacuated Sclileswig, and the Austrians 
occupied Flensburg. But although tlie 
Danish geueral had only abniulonod an 
mitenablo position, the indignation at 
Copenhagen was great, and more than 
one change of commanders took place. 
On the 7th of February general M’raiigcl 
announced tliat Austrian and Prussian 
commissioners would administer tlie civil 
government of Schleswig, and that the 
German would henceforth be the ofi1ci.it 
Inn^age. But the con-iuerors were rnov 
beginning to quarrel among tliemsolves. 
Altona was occupied by Prussian troops, ( 


and the federal commissioners protested 
tiint the coTitinnoua occupation of tlie 
Holstein territory was reserved for the 
federal troops alone. The Danish army 
was now ma.«sed at Fredericia, Diii'pel, 
and the opposite island of Alsen. Diippel 
was besieged by the Prussians, and held 
out until tlie middle of A(<ril. wiien Che 
last bastions wore sinnned by the enemy. 
Fredericia also wn.s al'andoncMl, and the 
troops crossed over Into tlie island of 
FUiien. The Prussian general, having 
entered Jutland, imposed on the province 
a contrilmtion of ao.ooo/. In compensation 
of d.amage alleged to be done to (tcrman 
property, by the capture of shi|*s and cargo 
hy the Danes. Tiie most exorliitant de¬ 
mand wasmadeori Vihorgand other towns. 
A naval victory off Hellgohind, achieved 
hy the Danes in the month of May, could 
have no material effect on tiie issue of the 
struggle. 

Jleainvhllc the Brltfsli govenmient con¬ 
tinued its efforts to bring Hie war to an 
end. After much difllcultyft was .agreed 
tliat hostilities should be susi>ende<l for one 
iiionlh from .May 12, and that for tliis time 
Denmark should raise her blockades. But 
when the conference in Lomlon entered 
on its work. It was Lmnd that (he pleiilpo 
tcntlarics differed widely as to the ohli- 
gallons laid upon tlieiii l>y tlie treaty of 
London. Lord Russell proposed to settle 
the matter hy separating Ilolstoln, r.aucn- 
burg, and .s«nit|jern Sclileswig from tlie 
Datrsh monarchy, on condition that certain 
conipensationa were made to [)cnmnrk for 
this lossof territory. To give further time 
for deliberation, the armistice was ox- I 
tenoej to the 2 i;th of June: ami when this ! 
period had nearly expired, tlie British 
government pniposed to submit the ques¬ 
tion of frontier, then reiiiainiiig Co he set- 
ileil, to the arbitration (if some friendly 
power; but to tills imili the lielligeroiits 
demurred, and the cuiiferonco al>ruptly 
cmled. 

In Denmark the Monrad minlstrv had 
given place to tliat of coiiiu Moltke, On 
the 29Hi of June the Prussians crossml 
over to Alsen, and the Danes wore coin 
pelled to retreat after a loss of r.early 3,0(»0 
ill killed and wounded. This victory 
catised great exiiltaiioii at Berlin: Init it 
was followed also by serious squabbles . 
between Hanoverian and I’russi.an troops 
.at Reiulslmrg, aii<l tlie Saxon ebambers 
protested agniiist the occupation of llmt 
town by Prussians as a violation of the 
rights of the German confederation and an 
outrage upon the honour of the German 
federal troops. 

Denmark was now ctmipelled to accept a 
peace, the terms «if which were, that slie 
give up the dm-1 lies of Schleswig, Holstein, 
and Laueiibiirg, with all the islands be¬ 
longing to the flrst-Mamecl ducliy, the 
details of the tliMiiarcalioii of tlie fniiitiers 
to be Settled by the deliiiltlve treaty of 
peace. Tlie l’rii>siaii niiiiister M. Bismark 
liaving r.alli-d Hie atteiilioii of tlie BrlH.ih 
KovcnniU'iit to the siiiculur iiioth^ratlon 
anil plac.Hl.illty shown by the Herman fe 
deration, lord Itusscll replied llial, bcU 




thus Rppenled to, he could not deny what 
tliRt governiiient really felt, viz. that the 
war and Its results were alike unjust, and 
that as some two or three hundred thousand 
Danes had been transferred In Schleswl? to 
German rule, the complaints formerly made 
of tjranny over Germans would now be 
transferred to the other side. The Danes 
could indeed gay fairly, that they had been 

and the victors 
ly on DO bed of roses. In fact, the victory 
of the Germans had sown the seeds of 
SJiuther war to be fuu4iht out between 
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Prussia and Austria. The Pmss'an 

tnml!? iO“»cr affected to conceal his <Sn- 
tempt for any resolutions of the f«. 

?i!r™ 1.*^ 'rhlch might be opposed to 
the alleged rights and interests of Pru^ 
sla. Ill December the Schleswigera tnik 

if f ® 1 “ terms whkh 

at least deserved as much sympathy m 

Holstelners before 

Por later events connected with thr 
Srlileswlg-Holsteln duchies, the rciSer iS 
referred to the ilistori,<i/?Ujs^ ^ 
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NORWAY. 


TUB ohscrr.itlons tliat have been made 
respecting the curly history of Sweden and 
Denmark apply also to Norway. Up to 
(lie ninth century it was governed by a 
number of petty priiires ; until one, more 
hold and powerful than the rest, named 
Harold Harfaagre, who had renounced the 
idols of Srandinavlan worship for the doc* 
trines of Christianity, conquered them, and 
became sole and absolute monarch of the 
country. 

Like the other Christian princes of Eu¬ 
rope, Harold Harfaagre was anxious to 
Introduce the feudal system; and having 
wrested the various petty principalities 
from those who before possessed them, he 
reduced the people to a state of vassal- 
age, and placed a governor over each pro¬ 
vince, to collect the revenues and hold 
courts of justice. But among so brave and 
stubborn a race as these Northmen, many 
there were who, rather than submit to 
Harold's despotism, emigrated to other 
countries, Ireland being among the num¬ 
ber. They, however, chiefly settled in Ice¬ 
land, an uninhabited and uninviting spot, 
yet in time it became not only very popu¬ 
lous, but was the favourite resort of their 
scalds, or poets,and their historians, whom 
they treated with every mark of honour¬ 
able regard. 

Norway having become a regular and 
Independent kingdom under Harold Har- 
faagre, during a reign which lasted more 
than half a century, many customs were 


Introduced which tended to raise the cha¬ 
racter of the Norwegians as a nation de¬ 
sirous of cultivating the arts of civilised 
life, but W’hich still would not abate one 
lota of its warlike pretensions. He had 
bestowed flefs on many of the nobles, 
amongst whom was Rognvald, father of 
the famous Hollo, duke of Normandy; so 
that, in fact, ft may be said that the usur¬ 
pation of Harold In Norway led to the 
settlement of the Normans In France. 
Harold died In 934. and was succeeded by 
his son Eric, but as he proved a tyrant, some 
of tbcprlncipal chiefsmadc propositions to 
his brother Haco, who had been educated 
in England, and was then residing at the 
court of king Athclstan. He accordingly 
went over to Norway, and having pledged 
himself to abolish the feudal laws, and re¬ 
store the allodial tenure, he was proclaim¬ 
ed king. Eric, seeing that there was no 
chance of recovering the throne, collected 
a fleet, and sailed to tlie Orkney islands, 
from which point he could readily assail 
the coasts of Scotland and Northumbria. 

In 1028, Canute the Great, king of Den¬ 
mark, conquered Norway, but did not long 
retain possession of It, and the country 
had its own monarchs again from 1034 to 
1380. On the death of Olaf IV., his mo¬ 
ther, Margaret, daughter of Waldemar HI., 
king of Denmark, Inherited both thrones; 
from which time Denmark and Norway re¬ 
mained united, till 1814, when Its cession 
(u Sweden took place 


THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 


Thr orlghuU Inhabitants of this Klffantlr. 
euM>lrc (which embraces nearly half of 

northern Asia- 
reaililng fimn the frontiers of Oiina to the 

Sweden. n,U rJrkcv- 
possessions on the 
north-western coast of North America) 

of nomadic 
under the common apuel- 
hrlinl. ^ &iriiiatlans and Scythians. These 
^rtheni hordes, at a very early period, be¬ 
gan to menace the Ronian frontiers and 

\v]mt Invaded 

^ <^J''llis«d world, 

1 articularly southern Asia. They inhabited 
iljc countries described by Herodotus b^ 

’iff**® ®“^®her; and Strabo 
and Tacitus mention llie Roxolanl after- 

mSonff^th’’''‘^ 13 ^°®’ distinguished 

among tho Sarmatlan tribes dwelling in 

that district. The Greeks early establlflied 

thi ‘ scc(md century 

^o\hs came from the Baltic, and, lo¬ 
cating in the neighbourhood of the Don. 
extended themselves to the Danube. 

5^'Jtury. tlis country In the 
ncighbourliood of these rivers was overrun 
«[. nugratory hordes of Alans, 

iiuns, Avarians, and Bulgarians, who wore 
followed by tho Slavl, or Sclavoiiiaus, a 
barrnatian people, who t<iok a more nor¬ 
therly direction than tlioir predecessors 
had done. In the next century, tho Kho- 
zari, pressed upon by the Avarians, entered 
the country between the Wolga and the 
Don, conquered the Crimea, and thus placed 
themselves in connection with the Byzan¬ 
tine empire. Tliese and numerous other 
tribes directed tho course of their migra¬ 
tions towards the west, forced the Huns 
hito raniioiifa, and occupied the country 
between file Don and the Alanta; while 

tlicTchoudos.orlshudl.atribeof ihcFinnic 

rare, inliabirjai t lie nr)rt horn parts of Russia. 
All these tribes maintained themselves by 
pasture and the eliaso, and exhibited the 
usual b.aT-barIsm of wandering iiomades. 

The Selavonians. coming from the nor¬ 
thern Danube, ami spreading tliemselvcs 
•iloiig the Dill.-per, in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, early acquired, from a commerce 
wltli their sontliern iicighhours, habits of 
civili.'ied life, aiKl embraced the Christian 
religion. Tiicy founded lu the country 
afCerwnrds called Russia the two cities of 
Novgorod and Kiev, which early attained 
a commercial imporiniice. Their wealth, 
liowever, so-m excited tho avidity of the 
Kliozarl, witli wlioni they were compelled to 
maintain a perpetual struggle; but Nov¬ 
gorod fotiiid nnotlierand more fortiiidabie 
enemy in the Varangians, a race of bold 
liirates who infested the coasts of the B.il- 
tic ami who Jiad previously subdued the 
CoiirlamlcMS, Livonians, and Esthonians. 


To these bold invaders the name of Russes, 
or Russians, is thought by the roost einl 
I uent authors to owe Its origin. Be that 
I however, as it may. It appears certain that 
m these dark ages the country was divided 
among a great number of petty princcs. 
wlio made war upon each other with great 
ferocity and cruelty, so tliat the people 
were reduced to the utmost misery; and 
the Sclavoiiians, seeing that the warlike 
rovers threatened their rising state with 
devastation, were prompted by the neces¬ 
sity of self-preservation to offer the govern¬ 
ment of their country to them. In conse- 
this, a celebrated Varangian 
chief, named Ruric. arrived, in 862 , with a 
body of his countrymen, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the lake Ladoga, and laid the foun¬ 
dation of the present empire of Russia by 
uniting his people with those who already 
occupied the soil. ^ 

Ruric has the credit of being zealous for 
the strict administration of justice, and 
enforcing its exercise on all tho boyars 
who possessed territories under him. Ho 
died in 870, and was succeeded by bis son 
iglior, who conquered Kiev, and removed 
the scat of government from Novgorod to 
tliat place. Igbor‘s widow and successor. 
Olga, publicly embraced Christianity at 
Constantinople in 935, and attempted, but 
without success, to introduce the Greek 
ritual among the people. Her son Svia- 
toslaf, after conquering Bulgaria, and even 
threatening Coiistaiitinople itself, fell in 
battle against the Pesshenogri, near the 
cascades of the Dnieper, in 972. 

The Russian empire continued to Qourish 
till the end of the reign of Vladimir (or 
wolodoinir), who ascended tlic throne In 
976. Having settled the affairs of his em¬ 
pire, he demanded in marriage the princess 
Aime, sister to the Greek emperor Basillus 
Porjibyrogenitua, His suit was grajitcd» on 
condition that he should embrace Christi¬ 
anity. With this tlie Russian monarch com¬ 
plied ; and that empire was thenceforward 
considered as belonging to the patriarchate 
of Constantinople. Vladimir received Clic 
name of B,asilius on the day he was baptised | 
and, according to the Russian ann.als, 20,000 
of ins subjects were baptised on the same 
day. 

Tlie idols of paganism were now thrown 
down, churches and monasteries were erect¬ 
ed, towns built, and the arts began to flou¬ 
rish. The Sclavonian letters were now first 
introduced into Russia; and Vladimir sent 
missionaries to convert the Bulgarians, but 
without much success. We are told that 
Vladimir called tlie arts from Greece, cul¬ 
tivated them in the peaceable periods of his 
reign, and generously rewarded their pro¬ 
fessors. His merits. Indeed, appear to have 
been very considerable. He has been ex- 
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tolled by tlie monks as tlio wisest as well ! Jnitl ft)llowed the Clirlstlan missionaries 
as the most religious of kings; his zealous ' Avho came into Uussln after the commcnce- 
exertlons In promoting the profession of'mentof the 13th century; and the j)ritiel- 
Chrlstlanity throughout his dotuiiiious :<c* ])al seats of this comnierrc were the towns 
(julred for him the title of >.!iiiit: and sue- of Novgorod and Kiev. Thu trafllc with 
ceeding historians, com|)aring the virtues tlic sotith was mostly under the manage- 
of his character with the age in which he mentof Greek merchants. From the time 
jived, have united In cotiferring upon lihn Christianity l»:ul been Introduced tlicre )iad 
the appellation of Vla<llmlr the Great. Ho been inonasteries In Ilnssia : and In these 
died In loos, and, contrary t(* all rules of cstablislimeiits the scanty literature of the 
§<mnd policy, divided his empire among his age was preserved. 

twelve sons. Though reduced to the most degrading 

Vladimir w.as no sooner dead than his servitude by their Asiatic conquerors, the 
sons commenced a civil war. Sw.itopolk, Kusslaiis successfully reslst«‘(l tlie attempts 
one of the hrothers, having do.stroycd two of new enemies, wlilcli appeared In the 
tithers and seized their dominions, was In Livonians, the Teutonic kiilglits, and the 
Ills turn hurled from his eiiiinence by Ja- Swedes. Jarlslaus conquered Finland, but 
rislaus, anotiier brntber. who reigned from pcrislied by poison among the Ttirtars. 
1014 to 1043. Blit as the fugitive prince Ills son Alexander defeated the Danes and 
had found refuge at the court of Boleslaus, .Swcdo.s in 1241, in a great battle ujion the 
king of Poland, It brought on a dreadful Neva, and received for this action the ai>- 


war betwixt the Poles ,an<l Russians, in 
which the former were vicioriou.s. During 
the reign of Jarlslaus, tlie progress of 
Christianity was considerably promoted by 
his exertions ; and hosidos conferring many 


pell.-itlon of Alexander Nevsky. His young¬ 
est son Daniel mounted the tliroiie in 1217. 
lie removed his residence to JIoscow, and 
In 1200 assumed the title of grand duke of 
Moscow. This prince founded the cole- 


Import.ant privileges on the mercantile cl- hr.ated palace of the Kremlin in that city, 
tlzcns of Novgorod, for wliose use he also In 1.100. Daniel was succeeded by his sou 
enacted a body of equitable law.s, ho built George, who successfully resisted the 
a number of towns throughout his tlomi- Swedes, and built the town of Orshek, now 
nlons, and encouraged Icartiing as far as It Schlussenburg. 

could bo attained under all the disadvan- During several succeeding reigns the 
tages attendant on its acquisition in tliut Russians had to contend, Ilrst with the 
dark age. Tartars, ami subsequently witli the I.lvo- 

Jarlslaus fell into the same error th.at his nians and Poles ; the miseries of a foreign 
f.-ithcr had committed, by dividing bis do- yoke being also aggravated bv all the rala- 
minlons among his five sons. This pro- mitiesof intestine discord, the Livonians 
duced a repetition of tlie bloody scenes took Pleskow ; and the Poles m.ide them- 
whlch h.ad been acted by the sons of Viadi- selvesinastersof Black Russia, the Uknilnc 
mlr: the Poles took advantage of the dis- P«»doli.n, and the city of Kiev Casimir the 
traded state of affairs to make continual Great, one of their kings, carried liis con- 
Inroadsand invasions; and the empire con- quest.s still farther. Be claimed a part o' 
tinned in the most deplorable situation till Russia, in right of his relation to Boleslau<‘ 
12.17, when it «ns totally subdued by the duke of Hulitz. who took the duchies of 


Tartars. Innumerable inullltiides of the=o 
barbarians, headed by their khan, Ratto. 
after ravaging great part of Poland and 
Silesia, broke suddenly into Russia, where 
they committed the greatest cruelties. At 


Per/cujysll.a, Halitz, and Luckow, and the 
di>trlcts <tf S inock, Lubackzow. .and Tre- 
bowla : all whi< li countries he made a pro¬ 
vince of Poland. 

The newly conquered Russians wore III 


nil ai-^po^cd b;‘brooVrhe govcrnnVd^ 


Russf.i. 


oieu an army numerous ciiougli to over¬ 
whelm al! I'oland, but destitute of valour 


Mongols; and after the death of George 
who was killed In battle, the whole kingdom, 
with the c.xccption of Novgorod, which 
preserved Its iiKlepeiideuce by tieaties, fell 


tbc galling yoke, lie defeated in sevenil 
battles Maymay, klian of the Tartars ; .and, 
wlien conqiicror, refused to p;iy them any 
tribute, and assmmal the title of grand 


raiigians. Cotmiiercc remaiiiod eblelly in 
the hands of those Gcrmmi nicrch.ants "who 


Basilius (or Basilowifzi, the son of De- 
meirius, revenged his father's deatli. Re 


r3o 


t!ri;e Crra^tiri) of ©Utory, 


Attacked his enemies, drove them <mt of 
his dominions,and conquered Bulgaria. He 
made an alliance with the Tolcs, whom he 
could not subdue; and even ceded to them 
a part of his countrj’, on condition that 
they should help him to defend the rest 
against any now incursions of the Tartars. 
But this treaty was a weak barrier against 
ainl)itlon. The Russians found new enemies 
in their allies, and theTartars s«>on returned. 
Basllius had a son of the same name, to 
whom the crown ought to have descended; 
l)ut the father, suspecting his legitimacy, 
left It to his own brother Gregorj*, a man 
of a severe and tyrannical disposition, and 
therefore hated by the people, who asserted 
the son’s right, and proclaimed him their 
sovereign, TheTartars took cognisance of 
the dispute, and determined It In favour of 
Basllius; upon which Gregorj'had recourse 
to arms, drove his nephew from Moscow to 
the priurlpalily of Uglltz, and usurped his 
throne. Upon the death of Gregory, Basl* 
'.ins returned to Moscow; but Andrew and 
Demetrius, sons of the late usurper, laid 
siege to that city, and obliged him to retire 
to the monastery of Troltz, where they took 
him [irisoiicr, with Ills wife and son, and 
put out his eyes. The subjects of the un* 
fortunate prince, incensed at the cruel 
treatment he received, forced the perpetra¬ 
tors of it to tly to Novgorod, and reinstated 
their laMul sovereign at Moscow, where he 
died. In tlie midst of this general con¬ 
fusion, John I., the son of Basilius(or, as he 
is called in the Russian tongue, Ivan Basi- 
iowitz), by Ills Invincible spirit and rehned 
policy, becume both the conqueror and 
ilellvercr of his countrj', and laid the tlrst 
foundation of its future grandeur. 

In this period the Cossacks arose. The 
Poles and Lithuanians had conquered the 
whole of Western Russia to Kiev, and sub¬ 
jected the vanquished people to religious 
persecution,as well as political oppression; 
and on the cast, the Tartars of the Crimea 
endeavoured to subdue the Russian?. The 
discontented, therefore, retired Into the 
fertile but uiilnbabltod Uknlne, and adopt¬ 
ed a military org.'inisatlon, under the con¬ 
trol of a superior olllccr styled a hctm(i 7 i. 

Ill the promotion of civilisation, Ivan II. 
surpassed all his predecessors. German 
ariists and Jeariied men were welcomed 
and lii'Crally rewarded t'j' theczar; printing 
(iinces were eRtal)lished ; .and commerce was 
pnniK'ted by a treaty with Kllzabeth of 
Kjik'land In l.va He establlslied astaiiding 
army, romjueri'd Kasan in the king¬ 

dom of Astraclian in 15;Vl.aMd endeavoured 
to drive tlic Triitnnlr knights from Livo¬ 
nia ; l)ut Denmark, Poland, and Sweden 
attacked him, and a conspiracy In the hi- 
tiTl'ir broko out. In ibis embarrasement 
be implored the enjpenir Uodolph II.and 
po|.e liregory Xni. to Interfere; and the 
nuncio of the latter brought about tlic 
Iicacc of /.aiuilia bet^xecii Ivan II. and Ste- 
jilM'ti llathory, king oT Poland, in 1562. by 
wliicli Livonia was ceded to Poland. Ivan 
died In ir»8-l. 

'l owanla Hie end of Ivan’s reign, J er- 
liiack, a Co'Rark. disrovcR'd PllnTia. Feo¬ 
dor, his sucres.sor, conquered Sl»>eria en¬ 


tirely In 1587, and surrendered Esthonia to 
Sweden In 1595. Peodor.the last of Rurlc's 
descendants, died In 1598; and Russia was 
shaken by internal conmlslonsand external 
wars, which greatly retarded her progress 
In civilisation. The war of the Polish 
party with the party of the pseudo-Deme¬ 
trius was not ended until Michael Feodoro- 
wltz (of the family of Romanoff) ascended 
the throne in 1613 ; after which a treaty of 
peace was concluded with Sweden and 
Poland. 

The young Michael was proclaimed, and 
signed a compart with his new subjects, by 
which he promised to protect the esta¬ 
blished religion ; to make no new laws, nor 
change the old; not to raise Imposts; and 
to make neither war nor peace, without the 
consent of the senate. The Russians, or 
rather the senators, seized this opportunity 
to have a part of the government. Michael 
remained faithful to his promise; and died 
in 1654, leaving his throne to his son Alexis. 
So long as the Swedes maintained the 
ascendancy over the Russians, their prin¬ 
cipal view was directed to exclude that 
power from the possession of any port on 
the Baltic; being well aware that the 
natnral advantages which their rival pos¬ 
sessed, would, whenever that powerful 
empire should avail itself of them, raise 
the commercial consequence of Russia on 
the ruin of that of Sweden. 

Alexis, the father of his country, was only 
sixteen years of age at his accession to the 
throne. The despotism and insolence of 
his ministers drew upon Idm the hatred of 
the people during his minority ; but when 
he took upon himself the government, he 
was both loved and respected. He encou¬ 
raged an intercourse with foreign nations, 
and induced educated and laborious strang¬ 
ers to people his desert provinces; and 
Rus.Rla, under him, began to be known to 
the principal powers of Europe and Asia. 
Aml>as?adorsfrom China and Persia visited 
Moscow; and Alexis sent, for the first time, 
his ambassadors to Prance and Spain. 
More generous, or less politic, than the 
other nionarchs, be refused to receive the 
ambassador of Cromwell, declaring that 
he never would acknowledge the pretended 
protector of England. He died in 1676. 

Manufactures, art?, and militarj- disci¬ 
pline were introduced in this active reign ; 
and although an unsuccessful war was 
waged with (iustavus Adolphus, king of 
Sweden, yet the boundaries of the empire 
were extended. Theodor, or Feodor, his 
sou, succeeded, on the death of his father, 
in 1677 ; and after a beneficial reign wlilcli 
continued seven years, on bis death-bed he 
nominated his half-brother Peter, to the 
exclusion of hiselder brother Ivan or John, 
whose imbecile mind disqualified him for 
the arduous task of government. Notwith¬ 
standing this, the intrigues of their sister 
Sophia, a restless and ambitious woman, 
stirred up civil cotninotions, which only 
subsided on the death of John in 169*\ 
when Peter became sole sovereign of all 
the Kussias. , 

The private character of the czar was tiy 
no means so irreproachable as to lead hia 
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subjects to form any exalted notions of Ins 
future course; but, in spite of all disad¬ 
vantages, he applied himself to the moral 
and political regeneration of his country. 
During the administration of the princess 
Sophia, he had fonned a design of esta¬ 
blishing a maritime power In Ilussla; and 
at the very roinmeiiccmcnt of his reign 
he defeated the Turk.s, from whom he 
wrested the port of Azof, which opened to 
his subjects the commerce of the Black 
Sea. The first ohjcct of ills ambition being 
thus attained, lie resolved to carry o»it his 
design of njakiiig Ilussla the centre of 
trade between Europe and Asia—to connect 
the Volga, tlie Dwina, and the Don, by 
cjuials, thus opening a water communica¬ 
tion between tlie northern seas and the 
Black and the Caspian seas. To complete 
tilts magnificent jilan, he determined to 
build a city on the Baltic sea, which sliould 
be the emporium of northern commerce 
and the capital of his dominions. He did 
not, however, rely simply on this stupen¬ 
dous undertaking for carrying out his 
maritime and commercial plans. He frit 
that it was necessary forsomeof the young 
nobility to travel Into foreign countrie.s for 
improvement, not according to our notions 
of foreign travel, but for the express pur¬ 
pose of learning w’hatever was likely to be 
most useful to the countr>’ of their hirtli, 
either in cultivating the arts of peace, or 
in inalntainlug the discipline of war. He 
accordingly sent sixty young Russlan.s 
into Italy; most of them to Venice, and 
the rest to Leghorn in order to learn the 
art of constructing their galleys. Forty 
more were sent out hy his direction into 
Holland, with the Intention of instructing 
themselves In the art of buildingand work¬ 
ing large ships ; some were sent toUennany 
to serve in tlie land-forces, and to learn 
tlie military discipline of that nation ; while 
others were elsewhere despatched iti pursuit 
of whatever knowledge was likely to be 
rendered adv<antagc(>us at home. 

Kor did the patriotic cm[icror stop even 
there. Having estahlished a regency to 
direct the government during his absence, 
he Iiimself lefthisdominions.and travelled 
iucoovito through various Europe.an states. 
Having arrived at Amsterdam, he inscribed 
his name as Peter Michaeloff in ihe list nf 
carpenters of the India Company. Hero 
he performed all the duties of his situa¬ 
tion ; and, at the Intervals from labour, stu¬ 
died mathematics, fortification, navigation, 
and drawing plans. F’rorn Holland he canic 
to England, wlierehe completed his studies 
in ship-huilliing, and examined the j>rinci- 
pal naval arsenals. King William lermit- 
ted him to engage several ingenious Eng¬ 
lish artificers, and ho returned, by way of 
Holland and Germany, to Moscow, after 
an absence of nearly two years, having ac¬ 
quired a fund of knowledge which after¬ 
wards so much contributed to his country’s 
glory. 

He had no sooner arrived than he was 
followed by crowds of every species of arti¬ 
sans, to whom he liidd out tlie greatest en¬ 
couragement; and for the first rime we re 
sccu large Ilussian vessels on the Baltic, 


on the Black sea, and on the ocean. Archi¬ 
tectural building began to rise among the 
Ilussian huts; colleges, academies, print¬ 
ing-houses, and libraries, sprang up under 
his fostering hand. Habits and customs 
were changed hy degrees, although with 
difflcuUy, and the Muscovites began to 
know something of civil society. 

At the same time commerce had its birth 
in Ilussia. Laws, military and marine dis¬ 
cipline, and manufactures, the sciences and 
fine arts, and all that appeared to him dc- 
sirahlc in nature, were introduced. [The 
lending events of his war with diaries XII. 
being related in Uie History 0 /Sweden, are 
here omitted.] Peter died, regretted by his 
subjects, in 1725: and w.as succeeded hy 
his wife, tlio empress Catherine I., who 
supported the splendour of the empire, and 
held the sovereignty of Russia with a firm 
rule till her death, which happened two 
years after her elevation. 

Peter II., grandson of Peter the Great, 
being only twelve years of age, then be¬ 
came czar. The reins of government, 
during his minority, were held by prince 
Menzikoff, whom the first Peter had ad¬ 
vanced to ihc lilghcst ofHccs in the state, 
and who was no less the favourite of the 
czarina, Catlierlne. The young czar dying 
in 1750, Anne, duchess of CourJand, niece 
to Peter the Great, ami daughter of Ivan, 
ascended the throne, which she filled ten 
years. This empress rendered herself nie- 
inorable by the decisive turn she gave to 
the contests which arose in F.urope; she 
assisted the emperor Charles VI., frustrated 
the schemes of the French ministry for 
placing Stanislaus on the throne of Poland, 
and actually procured the crown for his 
competitor Augustus, at the same time that 
she triumphed over the Turks and Tartars, 
the natural competitors with Russia. 

Ivan, or John HI., great-nephew to Anne, 
became lier successor, wlicn only two years 
of age. This infant, tlie son of the princess 
Anne of Meekleiihurg, was deposed by the 
general concurrence of all ranks in the em¬ 
pire ; and the princess Elizabeth Petrowna, 
daughter to IVterthcGreat bytheernpress 
Cat lierine, was raised to the imperial dignity 
in December 1741. Her reign, which con¬ 
tinued twenty years, was i>rosi)erou.«. In 
the war which broke out on the continent 
ill 1750, she took a decided part in favour 
of the house of Austria: and was on the 
point of crushing tlie Prussian monarch, 
and possessing hor.self of his most valuable 
territories, when death suddenly closed her 
career, in 1702. 

Her nephew, Charles Peter TTlrlc, duke 
of Holstein, grand duke of Russia, now 
liocauie czar, l)y the title of Peter III. 
The friendship wjiich this prince bore to 
the king of Prussia savt d that hero from 
his inipcnditig fate, and converted a for¬ 
midable enemy into a powerful ally. An 
intemperate zeal, which led Peter to at¬ 
tempt rutting off the venerable beards of 
his clergy, and to .abolish some csfahlished 
and favoiirnc millrary fashlotis, joined to 
an unhoundi'd fondness for a mistress, and 
a stri'iiK aiitii'aihy to his wife and son, 
terminated Ins ivicn in a fow months. 
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The general odium which Peter III. had 
drawn upon himself, united all orders of 
his subjects against him: ho was seized 
and deposed, and his wife raised to the 
tinporlal dignity, by the title of Catho- 
rlno II., In July 17G2. The captive prince 
was soon ^ftcr cruelly deprived of life. 
Some letters written by the king of Prus¬ 
sia to this weak prince, found after his de¬ 
cease, which strongly recomuiended to blni 
a change of conduct, and particularly plead¬ 
ed In behalf of his repudiated consort, fixed 
that princess in the interests of Frederick. 

Ciuherine II. was notoriously licentious, 
yet her reign may be regarded as one of 
tlie most prosperous in tlie annals of Rus- 
si.'u As soon as she liud relieved the coun¬ 
try from an exhausting war, she Invited 
artisans and workmen of all kinds to settle 
In her empire, and collected around herdis- 
tingulshcd foreigners to assist her in im* 
proving tlie laws, and Infusing a healthy 
vigour into the commerce of Russia. She 
was victorious liy land and sea against the 
Porte, with wliom she concluded a i)eace 
in 1774, whereby Russia gained a cousidcr- 
able accession of territory. 

In 1770, Catherine divided her empire 
Into separate governments. In 1 " 80 , she 
Instituted the armed neutrality l»ctwccu 
Russia, the emperor of Cermany, Prussia, 
and Portugal, against the naval power of 
the UngUsh; and, three years afterwards, 
she planned the expulsion of tlie Turks 
from Europe, and the rcestabllsliincnt of 
the Byzantine empire: but some political 
copsldcratious caused ttic execution of this 
l>rojcct to be abandoned at tlie time, and 
wlicn It was resumed, ten years later, it 
1>y no means succeeded to tlie extent that 
liad been anticipated. 

At tho conclusion of tho Turkish w.ar In 
1702. the Dniester bor.aino the frontier of 
Russia towards Moldavia and Bosara1>ia; 
and ns tho war with Sweden was now con¬ 
verted Into an alliance with that power, 
tlie niiibitinus empress again turned her 
eyes upon Polaml.wliltlicr her army marcli- 
od witli llio certainty of conquest; and on 
tlio occasion of tho second partition, in 
1*05, a territory of 80,000 square miles was 
.'idded to the Russian empire. On ibo re¬ 
maining part of Poland slie Imposed tlie 
.Most upprcjisivo restrictions, wiiich pro- 
<lueed .n foriniilalile rel)ellioii In 1701. The 
gallant Kosciusko strove liard to offoct tlie 
Indopemleiire his country, but be was 
overwhelmed by numljcrH and taken pri¬ 
soner, wliiie Suwarrof stormed and devas¬ 
tated with more tiiaii barbarian fury tlie 
RUliurb.suf Warsaw. Tlie dis.-olulionof tiic 
kingdom wa.s now at liaiicl; and in tlie 
tlilrd partition of Pnlaml, in 1705, Russia 
extended her power towards tlic west as 
far as the Vistula. It now extended it¬ 
self from tho shore.s of the Baltic to tho 
western end of Nortli Atnorira and tiic J.i- 
pan islands. Yet, in tho midst of her mili¬ 
tary operations, tho empress protected and 
cncourag«-d the arts and sciences, and pave 
a new fmle of laws to tlie subjects of her 
vast empire. 8lio died November 17, 1796, 
and was succeeded by lier son I'aul 1., who, 
fAprlcloUH ns ho wa.s, began his reign by a 


noble act of justice, namely, the liberation 
of the bravo Kosciusko. 

Tho late empress had engaged early In 
the confederacy against Prance; but, from 
some unexplained cause, did not come into 
action against that power. The emperor 
Paul likewise remained almost in a neutral 
state, until the beginning of the year 1799, 
wlicn he sent a powerful army to the as¬ 
sistance of the allies into Italy, under tho 
command of Suwarrof, a general well known 
before by his conquests and cruelties in 
Poland. The successes of this man were 
extraordinary during several months after 
his arrival in Italy; but towards the end 
of the campaign, his good fortune seemed 
to desert him; and it was not without 
great difficulty and loss that he reached 
Germany across the Grlsons country, ha¬ 
rassed by tlio French armies uuder Moreau 
and Massena. 

Tho 111 success of the Russian arms 
against tho French, augmented by the bad 
understanding which subsisted between his 
generals and tliosc of Austria, appeared to 
have an extraordinary effect on the mind 
of the emperor Paul, who, from having 
been the uncompromising enemy of Buo¬ 
naparte, now entered Into amicable corre¬ 
spondence with him, and became one of 
his most ardent admirers. He laid an 
embargo on all the English vessels in his' 
ports, and induced Sweden, Denmark, and 
Prussia to join him in the nortliern armed 
confederacy. But on the night of the 23rd 
of March 1801, just at the time the British 
fleet was sailing through the Sound to the 
attack on Copenhagen, Paul was assas¬ 
sinated by some of the Russian nobility 
whom be had treated with liarshness and 
contumely. How far his sons were cogni¬ 
sant of what was going on, it is Impossible 
to tell; but it w*as generally believed tliat 
they were in the secret, and connived at It 
from a conviction that their father intend¬ 
ed to immure them in a fortress. Andsuch 
an event was very probable, for there is 
little doubt of Ills being insane at tlictime. 

On Alexander, the late emperor's eldest 
son, succeeding to tlie throne, a degree 
of energy and consistency was soon seen 
ill every department of the government. 
Separating liimsclf from the northern 
icaguc, he concluded a treaty with Great 
Britain (June 7, 1801), aud at the same 
time renounced the grand-mastership ol 
Malta, which liad been conferred on his 
fatiier. In June 1802, he appeared, for tbe 
first time, personally among tbe potentates 
of Europe, .and b.ad .an interview with the 
king of Prussia at Mcmol. France, under 
tlic guidance of Napoleon, was at this 
jicriod making rapid conquests in the south 
of Europe ; Buonaparte having been, in the 
I»reccding month, crowned king of Italy 
at Milan; shortly after which he aunexed 
Genoa to Franco. But the cabinet of St. 
retorsburg seems wisely to have thought 
that its distance from the scene of action 
might well excuse the emperor from any 
artlve iiiicrfereuco with beniKcrciit states. 
He. however, confirmed the incorporation 
of ilio government of Georgia with the Rus 
slan cnir ire* coiiclodcd treaties of peace 
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wlHi Frnnrc and Spain; and offered, in Russia; hut he calculated that his armj’, 
1803 , to interpose his good offices in re- amounting to nearly a million rif effective 
storing the newly ruptured peace between men, would he Buffiefent for the conllict In 
England and France and Spain. But after both quarters: and he also relied upon a 
the execution of the duke d'Enghlen all great mass of auxillar)’forces, chiefly pro- 
intercourse between Itussla and Fnince nilsed by the c^ufederatlnn of tiie Rhine; 
ceased ; and in April 1805, Alexander join- besides his alliance with Prussia and Aus 
ed the third coalition against France : but tria, wldch covered him on both flanksi 
tlic loss of the battle of Austerlitz clouded and secured his retreat. He, however, 
tlje prospects of the allies, and the Russian made peaceable offers, through the count 
emperor returned to Petersburg. dc Narbonne, his ambassador; but the 

The battle of Eylau was fought on the object of hts mission being unaftaincd, 
8th of February 1807; that of Fricdlnnd, half a million of soldiers, consisting of 
on thc4th of June following. TheRussians French, Gern)ans, Italians, Poles, Swiss, 
then retired, and after an Interview be- Spaniards, and Portuguese, with more than 
tween tlie two emperors, wlilch took placo 1,200 cannon, were put in motion, about the 
on the river Nieiiien, in a handsome pavl- end of July, to attack the Russians on the 
lion erected oti a raft for the occasion, other side of the Nlemen and the Vistula. 
]>cace was concluded on the 8lh of July The Russians, In three divisions, occupied 
1807. At this memorable Interview the a line including Kiev and Smolensk to 
outward forms of friendship were display- Riga. The first western army of 127,000 
cd between these rival mnnarchs, and an men. In Lithuania and Courland, was corn- 
abundance of courtly dissimulation used manded by D.irclay de Tolly, who had till 
to testify the sincerity of tlieirprofessions. then been minister of war ; the other west- 
Alcxander, by this compact, acknow- ern army, of 48.000 men, was conimandod 
lodged the brothers of Buonaparte askings by prince Bagration. A third body of 
respectively of Naples, Holland, and West- forces served to keep up the comiuunlca- 
phalia; he formally recognlse<l also the tlon between the other two. 
confederation of the Rhino, and promised All the disposable property and records 
to acknowledge all the sovereigns who had long before been generally conveyed 
might hereafter become members of that into the Viterior. The first western Rus- 
confedcratioji. He engaged that hostlli- sian army was stationed along the Nicmcn 
tics on the part of Russia should Instantly as far as Grodno, and comprised six corns 
cease with the Ottoman Porte. He under- of Infantry and two of cavalry. The se- 
tnok also to mediate for a peace helween cond western army was in the vicinity of 
England and France; and if he should Honlm, consisting of four battalions of 
prove unsuccessful, he was to close the infantry and one of cavalry. The commu- 
ports of Russia against all British ships; nicatlon was kept between thent by the 
which. In fact, was soon after done. In hetman PJaioff, with lootxi Cossacks at 
18^, Alexander had an interview with Na- Bialystork. The army of Volhynia under 
polcon at Erfurth» and afterwards took Tonnasoff, at Lulzk, M'as composed of two 
part, as the ally of France, In the war with divisions of Infantrv and one of cavalrv 


i-uuneeu luu imperial ames began to The Russian plan of the cami>aign was— 

Great injury liad been done to Russian uLm*' life enemy” houM be rcniot^^^^ 

resources, Lid weakeneT’by^'ZiS 


merchants. In consequence of their ports tlwou^h a de^Al.are^eVion: ami theK^n 

cousideraldy strenrih" 

them, pro- ctied by tlie accession of all the forces that 
Aided the} hoisted American colours.while might he meanwhile rai-^ed as to have a 
French goods Avere very strictly prohibited, decided superioritv. Nano eon's scheme 
This Induced Napoleon to make himself on the contfarv, AA^-to use evcA'Xrt to 

Cerman?^ V***'.^'**^* northern ports of compel tlie Russians to battle, to destroy 
German), and to incorporate tlie posses- them after the defeat and nresslne fo^ 
sinus of the duke of Oldenburg, a near re- ward witli haste to the cap’itar to proffer 

r--'*ce, But he not only a^llJely nflsnmk 


resources. 


^ time of Austerlitz? I. 


jcfory 
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gciicrnllr Inclining In favour of the French, 
the main body of the Russian army retired 
to Smolensk. Fatigue, and want of all 
kinds, had meanwhile operated so detri¬ 
mentally on the French army, that It was 
obliged to halt at this point for ten days, 
during which the two Russian armies Anally 
formed a junction under the walls of Smo¬ 
lensk. They then immediately began to 
act on the offensive. With 12,000 cavalry 
they attacked general Sebastian!, and drove 
him back with considerable loss. On the 
17th of August the main body put Itself In 
motion to encounter tho French army, 
which had advanced In order, If possible, to 
compel a general battle. When Napoleon 
saw his attempts to surround the right 
wing of the Russians defeated, he ordered 
his right wing, under FonlatowskI, to hasten 
by way of Ortza, by rapid marches, to cut off 
the Russians from Moscow. On the other 
hand, Dagration hastened to defend this 
road, and Barclay dc Tolly sought to retard 
the enemy as much as possible. Smolensk, 
an old place, formerly strongly fortiOed, 
and the wliolo position on the Dnieper, 
greatly favoured ids phin ; and not till the 
midnight of the 17th, after a loss of many 
thousands, did the French succeed In taking 
I this bulwark, reduced lor the most part to 
n ruin. 

The Russian army retired In haste, burn¬ 
ing all the towns through which It passed, 
wliilc Napoleon followed, bis troops suffer¬ 
ing more and more from want and the cli¬ 
mate. Meanwhile, Barclay de Tolly had to 
I resign the chief command to Kutusoff, who 
ItaU reaped new laurels In the Turkish war 
just ended. Reinforced by militia and re¬ 
serves, ho resolved to await the enemy 
seventy miles from Moscow, In a strong en¬ 
trenched position. Tho French came up, 
and a terrible battle ensued, in which the 
Russians lost 25,CH)0 men The French esti¬ 
mated their own loss at 10,000: It was, 
liowcvcr, supposed to be nearer double that 
nniniier. The Russians remained masters 
of the field of battle; and, without any 
great loss of artillery, and still less of pri- 
SDiiers, tijcy were able to retire to Moscow. 
Napoleon, after two days’ repose, followed 
tii<-m; and Kutnsoff. instead of awaiting 
liisecminy atlhegatcsof Moscow, marched 
through. 

The news of KutnsolTs defeat had spread 
tho greatest consternation at Moscow. 
Hastily collecting their money and valu¬ 
ables, the nobles fled, ahandoniug their 
palaces and furniture to tlie mercy of the 
Invaders. aicrcl)antsand tradesmen closed 
their warehouses and shops,scekingrefuge 
from the enemy wiiercver they could And 
Bhelter: the sick and wounded were con¬ 
veyed aM’ay from the hospitals in waggons; 
and the prisons were cleared of tljeir in¬ 
mates, who were sent under an escort to 
Novgorod. And now the flames hurst 
forth from the bouse of count Rostopcinn 
—sure and awful evidence that the patrio¬ 
tic governor, by setting fire to his own re- 
Bidcnre, Intended that the venerable city 
should not har»>oHr the enemies of his 
Country. The contiaaratlon of the gover¬ 
nor's house was the signal fur the rest; and 


suddenly were seen. Issuing from varioni 
qtiartcrs of Moscow, vivid cidumns of Are 
and dense masses of smoke. Doomed, as It 
P*'®® their winter amid the Inhos- 
pltablo snows of Russia unless they could 
extinguish the flames, the French soldiery 
exerted themselves to the utmost to stay 
the devouring element; but though they 
partially succeeded, so little remained of 
Moscow, that It was incapable of affording 
them protection. It must be remembered, 
also, that tho French troops hayioff had 
permission to plunder the city, such a scene 

of confusion and drunkenness followed, that 

numbers of them perished in the homing 
ruins. 

AH the hopes which Napoleon had built 
on the possession of Moscow were now 
disappointed; famineaud desolation stared 
him in the face; and as the Russians ga¬ 
thered round on all sides, it was evident 
tliat nothing could save his army but a 
speedy retreat or peace. Every day height¬ 
ened their sufferings, the provisions having 
been wasted, and foraging becoming con¬ 
tinually more dangerous, from the conflux 
of Russian peasants and Cossacks. At 
length, on the 10th of October, tho French 
evacuated Moscow, and commenced their re¬ 
trograde march. The country was adcsert; 
and the privations felt by the army had dis¬ 
solved ail bonds of obedience, while the se¬ 
verity of the winter now covered the roads 
with ice and snow, destroying men and 
horses by thousands. By the I 2 th of Novem¬ 
ber they reached Smolensk. But In vain 
had the remnants of the army hoped to And 
there repose and nourishment. The in¬ 
creasing numbers of the Russians, who 
hovered round and harassed the retreating 
enemy, prevented them from repairing any 
of their vast losses, or of reinvigorating 
themselves by rest. At the passage of the 
Beresina they lost 20,000 men, and a great 
part of their baggage and artillery; and the 
cold, which increased every day, together 
with the most horrible want, carried dis¬ 
order, misery, and despair to the highest 
pitch. At length Napoleon Intrusted the 
command of bis shattered anny to Murat, 
and hastened himself, under the strictest 
Incognito, by way of Warsaw and Dresden, 
to Paris. Marshals, officers of high and low 
rank—all who could—followed the example 
of their emperor. No company kept long 
together. The sole object of all was to save 
life. 

The emperor Alexander, who had hitherto 
onlyfought for indcpendencc,now resolved 
In his turn to become the aggressor; and, 
joining his army in Poland, published, in 
February 1813, the celebrated manifesto, 
which served as a basis for the coalition of 
the other powers of Europe against the ra¬ 
pacity of the French. The king of Prussia 
at the same time summoned all capable of 
bearing arms to battle for their country; 
and tbougli he did not then designate hia 
object, his people, who for five years had 
been humbled and degraded, understood 
him, and, with unparalleled enthusiasm, 
thousands poured forth from the places ol 
rendezvous from every section of the coun¬ 
try. Ill vain liad the Frcuch, with the aid 
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of thetr last resen’es and of iroors dra^ mcnt, he did not delay to encounter It In 
together In haste, ma<le efforts to remain the spacious phiin near Letpsic. The en« 
on the Progel, <'n tho Vistula, and on the gagement commenced about nine o'clock 
Oder. The Russians advanced slowly In- In the mornliigof October ifi. After severely 
•deed, hut everywhere with ovenvhelming destructive attacks on both sides, Napoleon 
power; and all that the French could do had gained some ground lii the centre and 
was to retire behind the Kibe with the least on the left wing. Rut f no duke of R.agiisa, 
possible loss. Prussia now declared war who occupied a wide line to the north of 
against France, and concluded an alliance Lelpsic, was unexpectedly attacked by Blu- 
wlth Russia; the coiifedcratUm of the Rhino cher with the greatest impetuosity, tot.illy 
was dissolved; and, though Austria re- defeated after an obstinate resistance, and 
malned neutral, the popular Insurrection driven back In disorder, 
was almost universal in nortbcni (termany. On the 17th Napoleon negotiated through 
Ifappily for Napoleon, the Prussians and count MccTvcIiir, who had been taken prl- 
Russians were not In a state to derive the soner, for liberty to retire undisturbed, and 
fulladvantage from this situation of things, for an armistice; both of which proposals 
The forces of the Russians were almrst ex- were the less listened to, because the allies 
hausted, those of the Prussians had first to could now conduct their opitmtlons with a 
be formed; much time was lost In negotha- mutual understanding, the crown-prince of 
tions with the king of Saxony,atid Ktitu- Sweden having joined Rlucher with up- 
soff fell sick and died at Rutiizlaw. These wards «if CO,000 men, and general Bennig- 
circumstances wore promptly taken advan- sen, with almost as many, being hourly ox- 
tage of by Napoleon; but though tills pro- pcctcd from Grlmma. On the 18tb of Oc- 
hmged the contest, it proved but of little tober, therefore, a fearful conflict took i)lace 
avail In the sc<iuel. at Lelpsic. The French fought with despe- 

In August the war was resumed with ration,losavcfheirhonoui aiidsecuretheir 
great vigour, Austria participating In It as retreat, which had been commenced at day- 
an ally of Russia and Prussia. Napoleou break : but on the following day their re- 
had been joined by a corps of chosen men, treat was converted into a flight, and a 
chiefly c.'ivalry,which had coniefromSpain; general overthrow. This battleemanci- 
aml the chnneos of victory, for a time, once pated Germany. Bavaria liad already ro- 
more ai)perircd to he In his favour. But nomiccd tho confederation of tho Rhin«‘, 
after the battle of Dresden, where .Moreau and united with Austria. All the German 
was mortally wounded, his progress was princes followed this example, with the ex- 
arrested by the defeat of Vandamtne, at ceptlon of the king of Saxony, Jerome of 
Culm; by the simultaneous overthrow of Westphalia, and the prince-priniate. After 
his army In Silesia, under Macdonald ; by thelnssof many thousanas, In rnsoiiors and 
the hard-fought battles at (Jross-Beerca; at wounded, Nai>oleon, as.^ailed or haraesed 
Bclzig; and by the defeat which Ney suf- in ever}' quarter, was obliged. In order to 
fered at Deunewiiz. In addition to these gain the Rhine, to sustain a desperate con- 
misfortunes, want of all kinds prevailed in fiict with the Bavarians and Austrians sia- 
exhausted Saxony,and l.amcnt.atlons In the tloncd at Ranau. The allies made a halt 
hosplt.als, where thousands died of dysen- on the Rhine, In order to unite the forces 
terles and fevers. At last, by some rapid, <»f liberated Gennanv with those fnrni<bcd 
well-covered marches, Bluchcr formed a by England and Holland. Even the D.anes 
junction ou the Elbe with thecrown-princo who h.ad been forced to form tlie clo^c^t 
of Sweden, while ho surprised a French union with Napoleon, in consc.iuenco of 
corps under count Bertrand, and took np a the liard toniis proffered them bv England 
position between the Muldan and the Elbe, and Sweden in tho si)riiig of isi.T were 
As soon as he was advised of this,Napoleon obliged to concede all that they had for- 
started from Dresden, In the hope of over- nierly refueed 

In Spain had also taken a 

Snni«» Muldan to the tnost unfavourable turn. Marshal Jourdain 

Saale. The great Dohemjnn army had also had been totally defontod t)y Wollhicton at 

These and Vittoria, had been forced b.ack to The pj 
V renees, witli tlie loss of bis artillery ; and 

the ’n sub«c<|ucntly, SiHiIt and Suchet had with 

diniculty kept the Etigllsh from the soil cl 


?ive5 Ombe'r If ncVri;-S;;uf\;n.iirion ^/f 

Kd aiSfrtr Schwartzeiibcrg conscripts, the organisation of cohorts of 

ag^inlt the kin2 nf k » rcconnolssance tiatlonal guards, and tho formation of four 
a^^.iinst the king of l^aplcs, mcauwlnle armies of reserve Still ^iromror tt>rrn<i of 

hf ifnd probably thought deputies ; and, in consciuence of the geiu^ 

the crown-pnnee and Blu- ral Indignation at the enormous oxmnuii. 
® the other side turc of human life, great tlifilculties now 

thnf Uri? he ^ml ' n!'""? pre-sented themselves in the formation of a 

miuii lime in.ii ne couhl meet the great new French armv 

Bolieoilan army aloue iu a decisive engage- I Beyond the Rhine from Switzerland to 
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Holland, the allies found but little resist* 
ance. They made themselves mnstersof all 
tifc passes to Italy, of the cities of Geneva, 
of the roads over the Simplon and St. Ber* 
nard, and early in January they occupied a 
new line, covered ou the left by the Seine, 
on the right by the Meuse, in Alsace, Lor¬ 
raine, Deux-Ponts, &c., with the exception 
of the invested fortresses. Napoleon bad 
issued a proclamation for a kind of general 
rising of the people: but measures of this 
kind, which worked wonders in the revolu¬ 
tion, were now almost wholly disregarded. 
Meanwhile the allied troops steadily ad¬ 
vanced, and though several engagements 
took place, in no instance hada French gene¬ 
ral strength enough to m.aliitain the most 
important points against the overwhelm¬ 
ing foi'cc of the invaders. 

On the 1st of February was fonght the 
sanguinary battle of liriciine, in which Na¬ 
poleon lost 12,000 i>risoners and seventy- 
tlirco cannon. He had 70,000 men in the 
field, and no blame can attach to cither 
lliein or their commander for the loss of 
tlie day; tlic most desperate resistance osi 
tiic part of the troops, and the most active 
superintendence on tlic part of Napoleon, 
being everywhere apparent. Eager to Im¬ 
prove their first victory on French ground, 
the allies puslied forward, and divided their 
forces, of which Napoleon, with great bold¬ 
ness and adilress, took advantage. But, 
thougl* he had received considerable re- 
Infureemcnts from the army in Spain, he 
was too much enfeebled to prevent the 
Russian, Austrian and Prussian comman¬ 
ders from proceeding towards Paris in two 
large columns, one ou the Seine, the other 
on the Marne. 

The operations of the allied troops from 
this period, and the Important consequences 
wlilch followed, having already been de¬ 
tailed In previous portions of this volume, 
we deem It unnecessary to pursue the sul>- 
ject farther, in all the transactions which 
took place relative to the abdication of 
Buonaparte, the occupation of Paris, A:c., 
the emperor Alexander took the le.ad ; and 
witli a noble magnanimity, as If oblivious 
of the wrongs his own country Lad re¬ 
ceived, ho endeavoured to allay those feel¬ 
ings of vengeance in some of his allies 
which, without such humane consideration, 
might have laid the French capital in ashes, 
and liavG given rise to a new war far more 
dreadful than the one which he had been 
BO Instrumcutal in bringing to a glorious 
tennination. 

As it was considered necessary, after all 
the violent changes on Uic continent of 
Europe, that the boundaries of each sove¬ 
reign should be permanently fixed, a con¬ 
gress of the sovereigns and ministers of 
Mie principal powers was held at Vienna. 
Tills being a favourite Idea of the emperor 
Alexander, and principally emanating from 
iiiin, he took the most prominent part In it. 
Hut In the interval between the abdication 
of Napoleon and the meeting of congress, 
Alexander, accompanied by tlic king of 
l^ruBsla and several distinguished foreign¬ 
ers In their respective suites, paid a visit 
to the prince regent of England, by whom 


as well as by the people at large they were 
received with every token of respect and 
hearty welcoming. 

But before any final arrangements were 
made by the allied powers, the congress 
was suddenly broken up. In consequence of 
the return of Buonaparte from Elba to 
France. The allied armies of Russia, Prus¬ 
sia, and Austria onco more prepared to 
take the field; but the English, Belgians, 
and Prussians, at the battle of Waterloo, 
decided the fate of Europe, and for ever 
sealed the fate of him who had so long been 
Its tyrant and disturber. 

It is now necessary to revert to theaffalrs 
of Russia, in connection with the Ottoman 
empire, as they existed previous to the 
French Invasion. It had been a favourite 
scheme of ambition with Catherine II. to 
expel the Turks from Europe; with that 
view she had sought every opportunity, 
however frivolous the pretence, of enga¬ 
ging them In hostilities; and as the Turks 
were generally worsted, Russia gradually 
acquired some new territory, and a greater 
InHucnce over the Sublime Porte. The 
Ru.sslnns had also been at w.arwlth Persia. 
By the peace of Bucharest, signed in May, 
1812, the former power ceded Moldavia as 
far as the Pruth, Bessarabia and the chief 
mouths of the Danube; the peace of TIflis, 
III 1813, with tlic latter, gained for Prussia 
all the territory west of the Caspian sea, 
between the Kiir and the v\raxes, Georgia 
having been united before; and on the 
east coast as far as the Gulf of Balkan, 
with the exclusive navigation of the Cas¬ 
pian Ee.*i. The Russian empire having be 
come so extensive and formidable, Alex¬ 
ander took every means, by founding and 
supporting the holy alliance, to maintain 
his high position. After the conquest of 
Aix-la-ChapcIle, Russia appears to bavo 
discovered that her influence over Europe 
would be best promoted by the continuance 
of peace, which would enable her to de- 
vclopc those resources which make a coun¬ 
try formld.able in w.ar; and to that end 
Alexander reorganised almost the whole 
Interior of his empire. 

Among other matters that were settled at 
the congress of Vienna, it was determined 
that Poland should be annexed to the Rus¬ 
sian empire, with a separate government; 
and Alexander was accordingly crowned 
king of Poland. Thereinainderof his reign 
w.as spent In the most laudable exertions 
for the benefit of his people. The abuses 
which were practised In all departments, 
civil, militarj', and judicial, required great 
resolution and i»ei^everance to correct; 
and the emperor set about this work of re¬ 
formation with ail the honesty and zeal of 
a patriot prince. He made frequent tours 
through his provinces, in order to be an 
eye-witness of the local administration of 
the laws ; and he neglected no opportunity 
of Improving the general condition of his 
subjects, and of abolishing vassalage; but 
the resistance made to his benevolent ex¬ 
ertions In tbls latter measure prevented 
him from carrjMng out his Intentions to any 
great extent. He, however, encouraged the 
arts and literature, and effected many salu- 




inry cbangeSWiffC W)n«<hWi4»f the people, 
while he patronised coiiniiercc, eucouraf,'CiI 
manufactures, and proinoied the diffusion 
of knowledge, by means of the press, 
which was protected by a careful censorship 
from the pestilent effects of llceutlousuess 
in morals and of sedition In politics. 

The emperor Alexander died Dec. 1,182.^, 
at Taganrog, a town, founded by Peter the 
Great, on the sea of Azof. He was succeeded 
by Nicholas,—Hie grand duke Constantine, 
afterwards viceroy of Poland, having re¬ 
nounced Ills right to the throne of Itussla, 
according to a previous arrangement. A con¬ 
spiracy soon after broke out, wlien the regi¬ 
ments of the guard, who had taken the oath 
to Constantine Immediately after Alexan¬ 
der’s dcatli, refused to take the oath to 
Nicholas, and a tumult ensued, which was 
suppressed at last by the mingled llrnme.ss 
and moderation of the emperor. On tlio 
matter being aftenN'ards Investigated, It 
appeared tliat It was the result of a con¬ 
spiracy which liad existed for years; and 
different punishments were assigned, ac¬ 
cording to the degrees of guilt of the parties 
linpllcated; some being executed, some 
banished to Siberia, and others imprisoned ; 
but the far greater number wore pardoned. 

Soon after Alexander's death, a war with 
PiTsia broke out. In consequence of dis¬ 
putes arising from the non-settlement of 
certain bmmdarles between Russia and that 
power. Abbas MIrza, who had just tlien 
succeeded to the throueof Persia, thinking 
the moment propitious for attacking llus- 
sia, at once marched over the frontier, and 
advanced as far as Ellzabethpol; but the 
Persians were defeated, and driven back. 
War was now immediately declared against 
tlicin, and general I’askle%vltch, bciiig ai>- 
pointed coiniuander-ln-chief, passed the 
Araxes, took several strong fortresses, en¬ 
tered ancient Media with no opposition, 
and forced the shah to sue for peace, com- 
pelliiig him to give up an extensive terri¬ 
tory on the south-w’cstern .shore of tlie Cas¬ 
pian sea, with some provinces on the 
Caucasus, besides making tbem pay the 
expenses of the war, and the losses by the 
Invasion. 

The Caucasus consists of two parallel 
clialns of mountains in western Asia, cover¬ 
ing tlie coiiiitry between tlie Black and the 
Caspian seas. They exteml nearly seven 
hundred miles,and are rendered almostlm- 
passable by rushing torrents, steep pre¬ 
cipices, and frightful avalanciies. The sum¬ 
mits of these mountains are covered with 
perpetual snows, and are mostly barren, 
but the lower parts are clothed with tliick 
forests, and the plains abound In orchards, 
vineyards, corn-flelds, and pastures. It 
comprises tlie provinces of (Jeorgla, Cir¬ 
cassia, Melitenia, Great and Little kal)arda, 
Daghestan, which is theinountain-land bor¬ 
dering on the Caspian sea, and Scliirvan, 
called the Paradise of Roses, from tlie 
abundance of iicautiful flowers which grow 
there spontaneously. The tribes who dwell 
in the liiglier regions of the Caucasus, espe¬ 
cially the Lcsglnaiis, who inhabit the most 
eastern parts, live by plundering their 
neighbours, and arc held in such terror, 


that several tribes purrha.se immunity from 
their depredations ity jiaylng them tribute. 

The war with Persia was scarcely ended 
when Turkey engaged the attention rf the 
Russian government, and the Russian mi¬ 
nister, Nesselrode, declared to France and 
Great Britain, that his sovereign must have 
satisfaction for the violation of the treaty 
of Ackermann, and for tlie liatti-slieriff of 
December, 1820, which tlie Porte Iiad ad¬ 
dressed to all the pachas, and which con¬ 
tained many offensive cliarges against Rus¬ 
sia. A declanitloii of war was accordingly 
Issued by tlie emperor, and on the rth of 
M.ay, 1828, tlie Russian forces passed tlie 
Prutli, to the numlier of 15,000 men, in¬ 
cluding persons of all descriiAions attacli 
ed to tlie camp. Count ■Wittgenstein wa| 
commander-in-clilcf. In a fortniglit tlie 
Russians liad possession of several towns 
and fortresses, and tlie Turks retired into 
tlie fnrfHied mountain position of Cliouiiila, 
wliicli was Hie centre of tiieir operations. 

Tlie Russians at lengtli took Prawodl, 
the key of the Balkan ; and their next aim 
was to gain possession of Varna. To carry 
on a siege in a vast and almost uninhabit¬ 
able country like Bulgaria, under Hie fatal 
inllucnce of the climate, was dllllcult, but 
ill proportion as the dlfTIrultics were great, 
BO were the exertions of the besiegers, and 
after it had been invested both on the land 
and sea sides, breaches were made, and 
a body of troops forced their way Into 
the city. Terrified by this, the enemy 
gave up all further resistance. 

The camiialgn in Asia proved sncccssful. 
The predatory population on Hie Caucasian 
mountains submitted to Russia. The Rus¬ 
sian army under count Paskiewitch forced 
its way from Cauc.asus and Ararat Into 
Asiatic Turkey, and took by storm the 
strong fortress of Kars, the central point 
of Turkish Armenia, together with the 
enemy’s camp. After this, several other 
fortresses fell into their hands, so that 
besides obtaining possession of Mingrelia 
and Imerilia, the wliole pachalic of Bajazid, 
as far as Hie banks of the Euphrates, was 
conquered. In Europe the success of the 
Russians was more equivocal: the results 
of the whole, however, were Important. In 
Europe and in Asia, Russia had gained two 
Turkish iirincipalities and three pachallcs, 
fourteen fortresses, and three c.ostles. 

The Russian emperor had repeated, dur¬ 
ing and after the campaign, as well as be¬ 
fore It, to the British aml)a.«sa(lor extra¬ 
ordinary,' lord Heytesbury, his Inclination 
for peace with the Porte, on the terms of 
indemnification for the expenses of the 
war, and security against future Injuries 
ami violations of treaties; but Hie Porto 
had rejected all mediation on the basis of 
the London treaty, ami refused to send en¬ 
voys to negotiate with the anibass.adors of 
the three powers, and the commissioners 
of the Greeks. On the contrary, Mahmoud 
had announced anew campaign, with the 
words,‘Honour and Independence are worth 
more than life.’ Hitherto the negotiations 
had been earned on In Constantinople, with 
the rcis effendi hy the mlni.ster of the 
Netherl.-imls. He had delivered to the rels 
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cffendl tho manifesto of France, Great 
Britain, and Russia (of August ll, 1828) 
which made known to tho Porte tho motive 
and object of tho French expedition against 
tho Moren. The Prussian ambassador like¬ 
wise advised the Porte to yield; but no 
representations would Induce the sultan 
to yield ; and preparations for another cam¬ 
paign were made with unusual vigour 
In the beginning of 1829 general Dle- 
bltsch was appointed commandor-ln-chlef 
of the Russian forces; and although the 
Turkish army was greatly reinforced, and 
under the commaiid of olllcers of high re¬ 
nown and unquestionable bravery, the Rus¬ 
sian generals Dlcbltsch and Pjisklcwltch 
proved too much for them. The latter took 
possession of Erzcnim, the centre of the 
Turkish power In Asia. The seraskler, 
commandcr-ln-chlcf of the whole Turkish 
army, and governor of all Asiatic Turkey, 
was taken prisoner, together with four 
principal pachas, and 150 pieces of cannon. 
But tho sharpest contest of tho Asiatic 
canipalgn was occasioned hy the pacha of 
Van to retake the fortress of Bajazld. The 
attack was made with 7,ooo Infantry and 
5,000 cavalry, aided by tlie fire from a bat¬ 
tery, on a range of rocks, which swept the 
Russian troops on tho flank and roar, and 
the Are of musketry from the Inhabitants 
of the Tartar qtinrrcr of the place. After 
thirty-two hours of Incessant lighting, t)jc 
Turks retreated. The career of P.asklewitch 
In this campaign had been one of continual 
success ; and such had been his prcccUiug 
campaign In Persha. 

Tho campaign In the European provinces 
was still more successful. Several battles 
were fought In the spring. In which the 
Russians, under Dlcbltsch, generally hud 
the advantage, European tactics giving him 
a decided superiority. At length vSlllstrla 
surrendered, and tho garrison of lO.OOO 
men became prisoners of war; 220 pieces 
of cannon, eighty 8t.andards, and the whole 
of the Turkish notilla, falling Into the 
hands of the Russians. Dlcbltsch now has¬ 
tened to cross the Balkan, and continued 
his march without any serious obstacles, 
except sitch as tho excessive heat of the 
weather, Ac. presented, till he reached 
Adrlanople, wlilch he took on the 20th of 
July. 

Foiled at every point, tho Porte was now 
ready to commenco negotiations ; and ac¬ 
cordingly a treaty of peace was signed, the 
principal points of which were the ccss.a- 
tlon of hostilities ; the restoration by Rus¬ 
sia of the principalities of Wallacbla and 
Moldavia, and of all the towns occupied by 
tho Russians in Bulgaria and Roumclia; the 
settlement of the boundaries between the 
two powers In Europo and Asia; the pro¬ 
visions for the religious liberty, Indepen¬ 
dent administration, and free trade of the 
people of Moldavia and Wailacliia; freedom 
of commerce to Russian subjects through¬ 
out tho Ottoman empire, as secured by 
fonnor treaties ; free commerce and navi¬ 
gation of the Black Sea to all nations at 
peace with tho Porte; tho stipulation of 
the Porte to imy l,.'ioo,ooo duciits of llollund 
to Russia within eighteen months, as an 


indemnlBcation for losses of Russian aub* 
Jects, and a further sum, such as should 
be agreed on, as an Indemnity for the ex- 
pen^s of the war; with the accession of 
the Porte to the arrangements of Russia, 
Great Bntain, aud Prance, respecting 
Greece. Thus the emperor Nicholas, ao- 

which he had given 
to his allies at the commencement of the 
war, stopped short In the career of con¬ 
quest, when ho had obtained the objects 
for which the war was professedly under- 
taKCD« 

For manyyears subsequently the Russian 
govenunent was fully occupied In consoll- 
dat ng Its power Internally, and extending 
Its Inlluence In the East. A fortress of Ini- 
mense strength grew up at Sebastopol; an 
Immense navy commanded the Black Sea, 
and the Russian emperor proceeded at 
length to carry out the designs which ho 
had long proposed to execute on the disso¬ 
lution of the Turkish empire. The great 
war between England and France against 
Russia, which broke out In 1854, was the 
result. For the causes which led to that 
struggle we refer the reader to the histo¬ 
ries of England, France, and Turkey. Be¬ 
fore the summer of 1854 was well advanced 
the governments of Great Britain and 
Prance had determined that the quarrel 
which had arisen out of thceastern question 
should be fought out on Russian ground. 
It was resolved to strike a blow at the great 
fortress of Sebastopol. The order for the 
etnbarkatlon of the troops at Varna was 
given on the 8th of September; and It 
seemed to infuse fre.'sh health and strength 
among the forces, which were wasted by dis¬ 
ease and mental prostration. The voyage 
up the Black Sea was favourable, and no 
serious attempt was made by the Russians 
to obstruct the landing. The point chosen 
fordlsembarking was aspot called Old Fort, 
about twenty miles to the south of Eupa- 
toria: and on the 13th of September the 
armies, n«ml)ering 40,ooo, were successfully 
and rapidly landed,ajid took up their posi¬ 
tion on Russian ground. By the 18th thee 
were ready to march upon Sebastopol, oii 
the loth the order was given to move. The 
country appeared to be deserted until an 
advanced guard of Russians was seen to 
issue from the vill.age on the banks of the 
Alma. After some skirmishing they re¬ 
tired In good order, their object being 
merely to effect a reconnoissance. The 
allies spent the night on some rising 
ground to the south of the Bulganac, the 
English lying without cover, as the tents 
had been placed on board ship on the 
ground that they were too heavy to carry. 
The hardships which were to press them so 
fearfully during the ensuing winter were 
making themselves felt alre.ady, and giving 
tokens of the harvest of sickness anddeath 
which they were destined to produce. At 
daybreak on the following day the * Aga¬ 
memnon'with the Inshore squadron took 
up a position off the mouth of the Alma. 
Beyond that river the slopes bristled with 
Russian artillery, their guns were fai 
strnugrr than those of the allies, and theh 
position seemed impregnable. Tet Id s 
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battle of less than three hours tliatpositlon and the walls seemed to be In no way weak* 
was carried by the allies; but the victory ened, although the stones were riddled 
was won by a heavy loss of G19 killed and with shot. 

2,860 wounded, the Russian loss being stated But while the allies were tlius busy on the 

at litttc less than 8,000 men. On the 23rd Eouihcrn side, the Russians were preparing 
the allies began tlioir march towards the to surprl.se them by an attack on the field, 
nortlicni face of Sebastopol, it being their and by placing tlieni between two fires to 
Intention to attack the forts which protect expose them to alnjost certain de.strnrtlon. 
the city on that side. But this was found The 2jth was chosen as the day for this at- 
to be Impracticable. Troops encamped on tempt; and It was on this day that by a 
thcBclberk would be swept off by the fire too literal adherence to an order oF lord 
of the Russian batteries which commanded Raglan the cavalry ujidcr lord Lucan made 
that river, and the fleet could find no shel- that incinorable charge, from which the 
ternear its mouth, whereason the southern marvel was that any should return alive, 
side there was a comparatively good bar- The circumstances of the field Imd changed 
bouranclsafe anchoring ground In thelnlet between the moment when the order wa.s 
of Balaklava; nud on this side It xvas given, and that in which it wa.s received by 
thought that the Russians might bo iin- lord Lucan. The cavalry, some COO strong, 
prepared for defence, and that the town were now facing the wliole body of Li- 
might be carried by a sudden assault. Tlie prandl’s force, wliich had just arrived from 
determination to attack it on this side had Bessarabia ; yet this .oranty troop forced 
Its disadvantages. ItlefttheRussiansfree their way through this army, and with 
to pour In their supplies and reinforcements numbers fearfully dimiritshe<l even fouglit 
by way of Perekop at the base of the pen in- their way back again to the spot from whirl) 
sula, while It also showed that the allies they had set out. When the muster-roll 
felt the hopelessness of investing Sehas- was called in thccvenlng. nearly tuo-thirds 
topol with the troops at their coiniiiand,and were inl.ssing: yet, hi spite of the losses 
tluit there was no army to cover the attack which they had undergone, the resistance 
of the besiegers. It was at this time tliat of the Riisslan.s was kept up with as great 
marshal St. Aniaud, being completely pro- resolution as ever. The very next mnrnlng 
strated by severe Illness, resigned his com- several columns of Infantry, which Jjad m-t 
mand of the French army to general Can- suffered in previous battle.s, issued out of 
robert, and died a few ilays afterwards on Sebastopol, but their success was not 
his passage to Constaiitinof.le, Onthe2C,th greater than on tlie day before. Still roiii- 
of September the allied army reached the forcements and provisiotis were eoiistajitly 
cnlnince of the valley of Balaklav;i. A part pouring in, and before any notice was re- 
of the fleet was already in the harbour, ceived of their aiiproach, 50.000 Russians 
with the siege train and provisions for the were gathered on the heights of Inkcnnan 
soldiers. On the 27th they took up their On the 5tli of November was fnuelit the 
positions In the valley to the north of Ba- terrible battle which is known by that name 
laklava. As they appeared on the heights and in which, after a fearful struggle ami 
it was observed that Sebastopol was in many serious losses, the victory reinaiiicd 
great commotion, and some thought thatj with the allies. Among the Briilsh oillcers 
it could then have been readily taken by "hofcllwassirGeorgeCatlirarf.whosuirer- 
a canp-<Je-main; but it was thought b.ar- ed himself to he drawn too far in pursuit of 
harous to assault It while full of women the enemy, and found Ills party surrounded 
and children, and the tcnability of the by an overwhelming force. The coonera- 
southern part under the fire of the Russian tion of the allied forces was admirably «u<- 
fleet was strongly questioned. In three tained, and to this was probably owing 

weeks the English b.atteries were coni- the defeat of a plan which seemed almmst 

pleted; but during that time the Russians to ensure success to the Russians The 
had been busy strengthening the fortiflea- battle was decided simply by hard fighting • 
tions to the utmost, the women and cliii- for manojuvring there was little room or 
dren bringing earth, gabions and fascine.^, I none, and the smoke was so great that to 
and working by night as well as by day. sec the operations which might be going on 
On 17th ot October the boiuljardincnt l>ccAnic 4111 iniposs^ibility. Tlie loss of the 
began, but Itw’as anticipated by a furious I French in killed and wounded was l 7‘’6 
fire from the Russian guns. While tlie that of the English was 2.012. of whom’ iVi 
allied batteries thus poured in their deadly were killed. That of the Kucsians was 
missiles by land, the ‘Agamemnon’with much greater. Nine d.ivs .aftenvards a bxs 
other vpsels of the fleet approached close almost heavier was sustained by a terrific 
under the forts and kept up a tremendous storm which burst over Balaklava wreck- 
flre during the whole of the day—those iiig eleven transports, and dismasi’ing and 
ships only being seriously injured xvhich rendering useless six more. A magnificent 
could not approach near enough under the new steamship, the ‘ Prince,’ with' a cargo 

closeof the day the loss vakied at half a million, was utterly do 

2^ "'If I'i ^ wound- stroyed, and with her was lost alim^st every 

rd, of the French 30 killed, 164 wounded ; thing which was necessary for the heahh 
the Russian loss being about 500, among and comfort oftliotroopsduriiigthecoming 
whom were the two admirals Korniloff and winter. The French lost a ihrec-Scr 
Nucbimoff, who had planned and executed ‘ Henri IV.; and a favourite war-steamer’ 
the surprise of the Turkisk fleet at Sinope. For four days tlie storm raged furiously: 

It turned out that the Are of the fleet had but, frightful as its effects %verc, they were 
done but little damage to tlie fortiflcaiiotis, ( tolerable indci d to what they might have 
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been hnd tlic tempest come while the COO 
vessels of the fleet were ou their tvny to 
Eupiitorla. 

From this time, the Russians attempted 
scarcely any active operations against 
Dalaklara. Both sides wished to wait for 
reinforcements, and the allies had to 
struggle with the stern difncultics of a 
Crimean winter, aggravated a thousand 
fold by wretched mismanagement and mi¬ 
serable want. The troops were worn down 
with cholera, dysentery, and fever; the 
commissariat was In ahopeless slate of con¬ 
fusion, ofllcors and men were without bag¬ 
gage, clothing and food, while traders at 
Constantinople were openly boasting of 
the cnorinous gains which they had made 
at tlieir expense. The sufterings of the 
French were also great: but French sol¬ 
diers are always more capable of helping 
themselves, while the English always need¬ 
ed some one to cook for them, and, as it 
was said, almost to put the fond into their 
mouths. Again the latter paid exorbitant 
liriccs at the will of the peasants whose 
goods they hotight; the former took what 
was to bo had, laying down a price which, 
after fair consl^lcratlon, was judged to bo 
sulliclcnt. In addition to this, the roads 
abotit Balaklava wore In a liopoless and Im- 
pracHcable condition, while the French had 
been ctiablcd, from having men to spare, 
to construct good roads over the whole 
ground which they occupied. The medical 
department was scarcely more satisfactory; 
the surgeons were Indefatigable, hut they 
were without the most necessary resources 
and appliances,and thcdlsordcrwasalmost 
greater at Cnnstantlnople than it was at 
Balaklava. This horrible state of things 
was remedied by the sclf-sacriflcing devo¬ 
tion of English ladies who, under Miss 
Florence Nightingale, went out for the 
purpose of tending the sick and wounded 
in the hospitals at Scutari; and by their aid, 
as well as by that of the Committee of 
the Patriotic Fund, and a large number of 
achlitlonal chaplains, a very great improve¬ 
ment was Immediately cftcctcd in the con¬ 
dition of the troops. 

Hut altliough the siege of Sebastopol was 
practic-,ally susi'Oiulcd, the Russians were 
not Idle: they scarped tlicground In front 
of their batteries, tlircw up earthworks 
wherevertlicy were neeilod.and enormously 
strcngthcneil the whole fortifications of 
the city. ^Vlien the siege began. It was 
ciunparatlvely defenceless; before the year 
had ended, it wa.s almost impregnable: and 
this strength was owing mainly to the fact 
tliat tia.'sc new works were not of stone 
but of earth, mounted with batteries of 
trentendous power. Porbaps the Russians 
were right in saying tliat history furnished 
few iriRWnces, in which defences run up in 
a few months were maintained for nearly a 
year against all the appliances of the most 
skilful'v.-arfare of modern times. 

I'ur'ng the summer of 1851, the allied 
fleets of France and England sailed into 
tho Baltic, the former under the command 
of ailmiral Deschencs, the latter under sir 
Charles Napier. After a rcconnolssancc St 
was found tliat an attack on Cronsladi 


without gunboats which could approach 
nearer than the ships would be imprudent, 
If not worse; but the forts on the island 
of Bomarsuud were taken with large quan¬ 
tities of stores and ammunitions. The 
forts were destroyed by mining, and the 
prisoners carried to England; but the 
general result of the expedition was to 
detain In the north for the protection of 
St. Petersburg an enormous force which 
would otherwise have been despatched to 
the aid of the besieged In Sebastopol. 
Anotlicr squadron proceeded to the White 
Sea, blockaded Archangel, made an ineffec¬ 
tual attempt on Solovetskol, stormed and 
burnt Novitska, and destroyed Kola the 
capital of Russian Lapland. A third squad¬ 
ron under admiral Price appeared off Pe- 
tropaulowski in Kamschatka, at tho end of 
August: but admiral Price shot himself 
during the day prec<'(ling the attack, and 
the expedition merely destroyed some bat¬ 
teries, and did some damage to the enemy’s 
ships. 

Early In Slarch 1S55, an effort was again 
made to put an end to the war by a confer¬ 
ence at Vienna: the failure of tliat attempt, 
with the causes wiiirh led to it, lias been 
already recorded in i\\c llUtory of England 
for that year. But before that conference 
opened, tho emperor of Russia had ceased 
to live. On tlie 2nd of Mareh a severe In¬ 
fluenza ended in his death, and his son 
Alexander II. at once Issued a manifesto 
in wliich he expressed liis resolution to 
carry out thoroughly the wishes and plans 
of his father. In April the allied fleets of 
France and England again entered the 
Baltic, but the results of the expedition 
were not groat. Some very angry and pain¬ 
ful feeling was roused l)y the violation of a 
Hag of truce by Russian soldiers at Hango. 
A boat belonging to the ‘Cossack’ was 
sent on shore to land some prisoners who 
were set free; it was alleged on the side 
of tho English that the flag of truce was 
carried conspicuously in the bow of tho 
boat; while the Russians declared that the 
flag was never seen, and Itj fart that it 
never existed. Tl>c evidence agaitist them 
was, however, too strongto leave room for 
any other supposition than that the Ilnssian 
account was in part made up of wilful 
falsehood. The fleet advanced to the 
Tolboukin lighthouse, off Cronstadt. and 
within sight of the spires of St. Peters¬ 
burg, and then sailed to Sweahorg. F<'r 
two or three days the fortifications of this 
place were assailed with a tremendous 
cannonade, the English alone having 
poured 41 1,000 tons of shot and shell; but 
ns the guns coivld not reach a great part of 
the fortress, the English and French com¬ 
manders thouglit it advisable to withdraw 
from the attack ; and the approach of win¬ 
ter compelled the Ueets soon aftenviirds to 
return home. 

The re.sults of the bombardment of Se¬ 
bastopol were more serious. On the I 7 th 
of February the Russians made that un- 
, successful attempt to recover Eupatoria, 
which formed the last piece of Crimean 
»iews received by the emperor Nicholas 
before bi.s death. On the 9th of March they 
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wore !!iorc successful lit seizing find forti¬ 
fying a knoll or hillock In front of the 
MnlakliofT. On tills they raised a redoubt 
from which the French were unable to 
dislodge them, and sank a number of pits 
from which their riflemen did great cxecu- 
;lon upon the enemy. On the 22 nd, the 
garrison of Sebastopol made a desperate 
but Ineffectual sortie, which was followed 
a fortnight after by a general bombardment 
from the allied batteries. The cannonading 
was continued for several days without 
nroduclng any sensible effect on the forti¬ 
fications. On the 10th of May, general 
Pelissler was at the expressed wish of 
general Canrobert apimlnted to the com¬ 
mand of the French army, and a few days 
aftenvards the French got possession of 
the counter-approaclics of the enemy In 
front of the central bastion. An immense 
amount of damage was done by expedi¬ 
tions to fortifled townis In tlic neighbour¬ 
hood, where the Russians had laid up largo 
military stores as well as inagazlnes of pro¬ 
visions for the use of their army. A force 
was sent under sir George Brown and 
general D'Autemarre. which reached the 
Straits of Kertch on the 24th of May. They 
found Kertch itself evacuated; the Rus¬ 
sians having blown up all the works along 
the coast, and destroyed more than four 
million pounds of corn, and half a million 
pounds of flour. Ycnlkal6 was taken on 
the same day in the satne condition. Cap¬ 
tain Lyons was then sent to Oenitcht on 
the neck of land which separates the 
Putrid Sea from the Se.a of Azoff: a de¬ 
mand for the surrender of the place was 
met by a refusal, and the English at once 
set fire to the merchant vessels and corn 
stores, and then returned toYouikale. U 
was supposed that in this expedition four 
months’rations for 100,000 men had been 
destroyed. In June the Russian garrison, 
knowing that their want of water would 
lead to a surrender if the |)lace were at¬ 
tacked, voluntarily abandoned the fortress 
of Anapa, on the Straits of Kertch, having 
blown It up and left their cannon in a use¬ 
less condition. 

On the 7th of June general Pelissler 
ordered attacks to be made on thoMaurelnn 
and two other redoubts near Careening Bay. 
As these attempts, together with one made 
by the English on the quarries, were suc¬ 
cessful, it was resolved to make a general 
assault on the city. A tremendous Are was 
opened by the allies on the I’tli of June: 
but on the following day the attempt ended 
In the complete repulse of both the English 
and the French, and prince Gortschakoff 
Issued an exulting order of the day, con¬ 
gratulating his troops on their signal suc¬ 
cess. This temporary defc.at added to the 
cares aLd theslckness which already pressed 
heavily on lord Raglan, and on the 28th of 
June he died, and general Simpson was 
appointed to succeed him In the command. 
In the middle of August the covering army 
of the Russians under Llprandi w.as again 
defeated In an attempt to raise the siege, 
after a long and disastrous rng-igement: 
and as the French lines had now been 
advanced within .a few yards of the Mabik- 


hoff, and the loss of life In the trenches 
was Increasing In proportion, It was re¬ 
solved that another assault should he made 
on the Sill of Scpteinberatinidday,because 
at that hour the Russian garrison always 
took their meal and tlielr midday sleep, 
and It was thought that they would thus 
be taken by surprise. The Freiicli were to 
storm thcMalakholf, and the English were 
to seize the Redan, when, and not before, 
the former had been taken. The attack of 
the French wascomplctcly successful; that 
of the English on the Redan failed, and 
general Simpson was much blamed for de¬ 
fective arrangemctits, which resulted at 
tlietimeof action in an Inextricable con- 
fusum. But it now became clear to the 
Russians that they could not hope to hold 
the city any longer. During the coming 
night, several loud explosions were lieanl, 
ami It was surmised tliat the enemy were 
evacuating Sebastopol. In good order ami 
with excellent arrangement, this great 
work w.'is accomplished; and the nlliod 
armies on the next day found tlicmselves 
possessed of a hcapof ruins. It was indeed 
time to give up the struggle wlicti the fire 
of the besiegers was costing the garrison, 
now for nearly thirty days, a loss from Ibo 
to 1,000 men each day; and prince Gortscha- 
kolT was fully justilled In tlie strong lan¬ 
guage of satisfaction which he held to Ins 
troops for their dotcnnincil courage and 
re.solution throughout the siege. The suf¬ 
ferings of the besiOL'cd must latterly have 
become very dreadful, and a fearful account 
was given of a mmibcr of dead and wouikI- 
' cd men whom the Russians lia<l been com¬ 
pelled to leave behind then), and who were 
found in duiigc«>n-likc buildings in a mo.st 
appalling condition. 

On dividing the town tlic English took 
possession of the western part, the French 
<if the eastern, and a mixed commission was 
appointed to apportion tlic spoil taken in 
the city. On the lotli of ^'ovcmbc^ general 
Simpson resigned tlie conimantl of tlie 
anjiy, and was succeeded by sir William 
Codrington. Before tliis time, the emperor 
had journeyed from Moscow to Odessa, and 
thence went to visit the great shipbuilding 
port of NicholatelT. On the 12 tli of Nt>- 
vember he l.ssued .an address to his army 
from Sfmphoropol, In wliich he thanked 
his troops for a defence wliich they had 
carried out to the uttermost. Tlie next 
step of tiie allies was to destroy iiie di^- 
fenccs of Kinluirn : in onlcr todo this witli 
the greater ease, tlie fleet left Kamlcscli 
bay, and casting anchor before Oiiessa on 
the 8th of Oct<ibor, kept its position for a 
week, during wliich time tlic irdiaidtants 
momentarily expected a l»ouibardment. It 
then weighed anchor and sailed to Kin- 
bum, where tlie Bug and Dnieper H>>w into 
a lake and thence pass by one channel into 
the se.a, separating Ocz.akiiff on the north 
from Kinburn on tlie south. After a short 
bombariliuont, the garrison of tlic latter 
place capitulated, giving up tlie stores as 
tliey were, and Iteing allowed to dep.art 
with the honours of war. Tin- fort of Oi-za- 
koif was blown up and abandoned by the 
Russians. Towards the end of Oetolier 
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anotl^r squadron went against Taman 
and Fapagoria, situated on the eastern 
side of the straits of Kertch; both were 
ahandoued by the Russians^ and the Entr- 
hah found only useless guns, and empty 
magazmes winch had held powder and 
^rn. Ihe ships then returned to Gen- 
itchi, and thence to Sebastopol. 

I ho campaign of the year was over • it 
had, practicaliy. ended the war. The em- 
peror of Russia felt that peace ought to be 
made, if p^ible. It seemed less and less 
likely that Prussia would abandon herstrict 
neutrality, and Austria seemed to bo daily 
assuming a more hostile attitude. In De- 
ceinber 1855, count l^terhazy was sent 
fromVienna to negotiateon the four bases 
winch had already been accepted by Rus- 
these being the complete abolition 
of the Russian protectorate of the Dan- 
ubian principalities,—the setting free the 
niouths of tho Danube for the commerce 
?>i 1 nations,—the neutralisation of the 
Rl.jck Sea, and the preserratiou of the 
nghts of the sultan's Cliristian subjects. 
On the acceptance of these proposals by 
Russia, It was arranged that a conference 
should meet at Paris on the 26th of Feb¬ 
ruary, when an armistice was agreed on, 
to last till the end of March. Before that 
time hail expired, the treaty of peace had 
been signed; among its chief provisions 
was the stipulation that neither the Rus¬ 
sian emjieror nor the sultan should estab¬ 
lish or maintain any military-maritime 
arsenal on the co.asts of the Black Sea. 
which should bo closed to all war vessels, 
except the light ships necessary for the 
service of the coasts. It was agreed that 
the people of the principalities should 
continue to enjoy under the sovereignty 
of thcAultanall thoir former rights and 
privileges, which were guaranteed by the 
contracting powers. By another article 
the BiiUan agreed to communicate to the 
contracting parties afirnian for improving 
the condition of his Christian subjects, 
the said Orman having emanated, as ho 
chose to express it, spoutaueously from 
his sovereign will. 

The allies evacuated the Crimea on the 
12tli of July ; and the coronation of the 
emperor took place with great s|»lendour 
at Moscow on tho 7th of September. An 
ukuise was issiieil at tho time, remitting 
not only all military recruiting or con¬ 
scription for four consecutive years (un¬ 
less in tho event of a new war), but aLso 
all pecuniary fines, and all taxes in 
arrear, amounting to 24 million silver 
roubles. It was accompanied by a large 
amnesty for offenders of all kinds, and 
children born during the military service 
of their fathers were now left free to 
choose any occupation which they might 
prefer, instead of belonging to the army 
as they had hitherto done. Some dis¬ 
putes occurred in carrying out the terms 
of tho treaty of pe.ace ; and an English 
chip was stationed at Serpent’s island, 
at the mouth of the Danube, to prevent 
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the Russians from mustering there in 
any force; but neither this dispute nor 

had reference to the Rus. 
Sian frontier near Bolgrad were followed 
by any serious consequences • 

^ the Russian emperor 

devoted his attention to internal reforms 
and on the 19bh of February 1861 appearlil 
a proclamation which was the rSult of 
many yeare of careful thought, aud which 
could not fad to exercise an immense in¬ 
fluence on the destinies of Russia. It an¬ 
nounced the gradual emancipation of the 
^rfs-a mei^ure in which the emperor 
Nichole had found himself thwarted by 
the obstinate opposition of the nobility 

The outbreak of the Franco-German 
war m 1870 hastened the achievement of 
many changes which otherwise might 
have been long in coming. By Russia the 
opportunity was seized for declaring that 
riie limitations imposed by the treaty of 

on the Russian navy in the 
Black Sea must be abolished, and that 
the czar no longer held himself bound 
to observe them. This declaration roused 
vehement feelings of dissatisfaction 
amongst large bodies of Englishmen. It 
was argued that, however unfair tlie 
restrictions might be, yet no one p.arty to 
an agreement was jastified in repudiating 
that agreement without the consent of 
tlicotlior. Aftermuch controversiy thoob- 
noxious phrases were silently withdrawn, 
ami Russia was left to act much as she 
had determined on acting. 

The year 1873 was marked by a de¬ 
cided ailvanceinent of Russian power in 
the East. In tlie region east of the 
Caspian where the Oxus creates some 
fertility m an otherwise barren desert, tho 
three khanates of Saniarkaiid, Bokhara, 
and Khiva occupy tho territory enriched 
by Its waters. Against the last of these 
the Russians now sent an expedition 
to inflict punishment for their maltreat¬ 
ment of a Russian force in the preceding 
year. The struggle was soon over; and 
although by the treaty the khanate was to 
remqiQ independent, the khan soon after- 
wards declared himself the '‘obedient 
servant of the emperor of all the Russias.” 

For Russia the year 1874 w:is marked by 
the marriage of the duke of Edinburgh 
with the only daughter of the czar; by 
an imperial decree ordering universal 
conscription, without the power of pro. 
vidiug substitutes; and by the proposals 
for a conference on the usages of war. 
Tins conference was held at Brussels. It 
was joined by Great Britain only under 
the express proviso that it should not 
interfere in any way with belligerent 
rights at sea, or with the established laws 
of war. It Was, however, found impossible 
to discuss with temper the question of 
reprisals; nor can it be 'aid that anything 
more has been done than to show a desire 
on the part of the powers to abridge tiif 
duration and to lessen the horrors o* 
war; and even this is a positive gain. 



THE HISTORY OF POLAND. 


JfosT countries have some positive origin 
attributed to them, and lianded down to 
present times by tradition, although no 
trace of a written liistory may ?>e found ; it 
is not so, liowever, with Poland. In the 
time of tl>e Romans it is likely to liavc been 
an unexplored part of the great Hcroyniun 

I forest; and such Inhabitants as It con¬ 
tained probably belonged to the Sarma- 
tians, a nation of barbarians more fierce 
and savage than any of the otlier honlcs 
with whom the civilised conquerors of Uu- 
ropo had to c-ontend in their work of uni¬ 
versal subjugation. But, be that as It may, 
It seems clear that Poland cither afforded 
no materials for the historian, or produced 
no writer to record her history, for a con¬ 
siderable time after the other nations of 
Europe emerged from obscurity. It ap¬ 
pears, Indeed, that an army of Sclavo- 
nians, under the command of Lcsko, took 
possession of the country, a.d. 550, and 
that this leader became the first of a race 
of kings, who held the sovereign power fur 
a century. 

The next dynasty of kings is distinguish¬ 
ed by the name of Its first sovereign, and 
called the dynasty of I’iast; but nothing 
worthy of notice Is pre.«ervcd, until Jagel- 
loiirgrand duke of Lithuania, obtained the 
sovereignty of Poland in the year 1385. On 
bis being elected king, he renounced Pa¬ 
ganism, to which he had bchire adhered, 
and embraced Christianity; from which 
time it spread rapidly among the Poles. 
Tills prince united the whole of his here¬ 
ditary dominions to those of Poland ; in 
return for which the Poles rendered the 
crown hereditary in his family; but his 
male line tenninated in the person of Si- 
gisinuiid Augustus, in I.',72. Two competi¬ 
tors tlicn started for the vacant crown | 
Henry, duke of Anjou, brother to Charles 
IX. of France, and Maximilian of An.«tria. 
After a long conflict, the former of these 
obtained the prize; but on the death of 
his brother, ho succeeded to tiie crown of 
France, and abandoned that of Poland. 

From this reign we tnav date the corre¬ 
spondence between the French and the 
Poles, which subsisted until the increasing 
power of its northern neighbours entirely 
counteracted the politics of the court of 
Versailles. On this second vacanev, Maxi¬ 
milian was still rejected ; and Stephen Ba- 
thory, prince of Transylvania, chosen, on 
account of the high renown which he ha<i 
acquired. He married Anne, the si.-ifer of 
Siglsmuiid Augustus, of tlie roval hou<e of 
Jugellon, wlncJi rendered him highly po- 
pular. He waged war with tlie Muscovite'* 
and recovered from them all that they liad 
formerly taken from tlie Poles; afterwlii. i, 
be settled thu Ukraine, which, in tlic Polish 


language, signifies the frontier, and which 
was at that time a wild and unprofitable 
desert. Uc It was that introduced military 
tenure Into Poland, by which he formed the 
best cavalry In the world. He likcwisees- 
tablisbed a militia, composed of Cossacks, 
which soon became a respectable body of 
infantry. These Cossacks he settled in the 
Ukraine. Havlngperformed these essential 
services to the kingdom which he governed, 
he died in 1586. 

Theodore, czar of Russia ; Maximilian, 
archduke of Austria; and Sigismund, prince 
of Sweden, now severally put forth claims 
and contended for the crown. The year 
after, Sigismund, having defeated and taken 
prisoner his rival Maximilian, became too 
formidable for Theodore, and established 
himself on the throne by the name of Sigls- 
inund III. He was a zealous papist, and 
waged a long and unsuccessful war with 
his native country, Sweden ; hut in his 
wars with the Turks he was more fortunate. 
He reigned forty-four years, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by bis eldest son UlacJislaus VII., 
who was chosen the 13th of November 
1632. He was successful against tlic Turks, 
the Russians, and the Swedes, and died in 
1^8. In his reign, the interests of tlie 
Polish nobility clashing with the grants 
which had been made to the Cossacks in 
theUkrainc.a fierce contention arose. His 
brother, John Casiinir, succeeded him, al- 
thoughacardinal. The elector of Branden¬ 
burg, In this reign, found means to ob¬ 
tain from the Poles a renunciation of their 
sovereignty over Ducal Prussia, which ho 
held as u vassal of the crown of Polan<l. 
Thisrcnunciatlon w.as ratified by the treaty 
of Oliva in ICOO. Casiinir, then attempting 
to gain an uncontroll.able and absolute sove¬ 
reignty in Poland, excited a civil war ; and 
in the issue his army was defeated by prince 
Lubomirski. He aftenvards found means, 
however, to drain the country of its current 
specie, which he remitted to France; and 
being no longer able to maintain his foot¬ 
ing in Poland, he precipitately quitted the 
kingdom, anti followed his wealth. In this 
state of voluntary exile he made a formal 
renunciation of the crown, and died two 
years after. 

On the resignation of C.isimir. four can¬ 
didates appeared : mamely. the great prince 
of Kussia; tlio Otikc of Noubourii', ^Yh^) 
supported by the interests of France ; the 
duke of Lorraine, who was backed by the 
German power; and the son of the i>Vinee 
ofConde: but It was soon found that the 
contest hay between the dukes of Ncubourg 
and Lorraine. Tlie palatine Opalcnski. 
however. t>y pnpui.ar liarangucs, had tho 
address to set tiicni I'oth aside, and procure 
the election of priiiceMichael WicsuowisV.I ! 
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In 1670, who reckoned his descent from a 
hrotlier of Jngelloii. Ho was chosen to tho 
royal dignity as being a Plast, a title highly 
respected In Poland.andslgnlfylnga noble¬ 
man who can trace his descent through a 
longllneof Polish ancestors? but as be was 
a weak prince, the Turks took advantage of 
his Incapacity, invaded Poland, and took 
Ka?nlnleck, the capital of Podolla. Michael 
did not long enjoy his dignity; he died 
three years after his elevation, at tho very 
time when Sobleskl, tho Polish general, had 
gained a great and decisive victory over 
the Turks. Another cootentlou then arose 
about a successor; but at length the diet 
unanimously chose John Sobleskl for tboir 
king, who muintnined a war against the 
Turks, although ill seconded by the no¬ 
bility ; and in 1675, at tho head of no more 
than 5,000 men, he defeated 60,000 Turks 
and Tartars ; after which, receiving a rein- 
forcoinont of 10,000 troops, he drove 100,000 
' of tlie enemy out of Podolia, and was 
crowned at Cracow, in February 1670. 

The Turks by these defeats were brought 
to acfjulesco in terms of peace, which were 
observed during seven years; but in 16«3 
the Ottoinans Invaded Hungary, and laid 
siege to Vioiiiia. The neighbouring princes, 
being roused to action by the Impending 
danger, put Ihclr forces under the com- 
iiiaiid of Sobleskl, whose army mustered 
40,000 strong; with which force he attacked 
and defeated tlie Infldels, whose numbers 
were little short of 200,000. This decisive 
stroke restored peace; but the great mili¬ 
tary talents of the king, joined to his ex- 
treme parsimony, created jealousies among 
the Polish nobility, who thought that he 
had formed designs of changing the con¬ 
stitution of the kingdom, and rendering 
himself an absolute monarch. Tliese ap¬ 
prehensions, which were never supported 
by any direct proofs, embittered his latter 
day.s. He died in 1606 , In the slxty-slxth 
year of Ills ago, and tho twenty-second of 
his reign. Ho left a son, prince Janies 
Sobleskl, whom,however, the Poles did not 
nominate for tliclr king. 

An interregnum of a twelvemonth fol¬ 
lowed : at length Frederick Augustus,elec¬ 
tor of .Saxony, was chn.scn, in preference to 
tlio |>riii('eof Conti, whose pretensions were 
barked l)y the Interests of France : but In 
17i).'), the Poles, being tampered with by 
(hiarle.s XII. of Sweden, declared the crown 
vHcaiir, aiul chose Stanislaus Lcrzlnskl, 
palatine of Posnaiiia ; to cstablisli whom 
on the tlirone, Charles of Sweden entered 
Saxony with a powerful army, and compel¬ 
led Augustus to tavc Ills electorate by 
abandoning Ills pretensions to the crown 
of Pnlaiiil. The reverse of fortune which 
Charles experienced In 1708, gave Augustus 
tho ascendency; and his competitor found 
it nere.asary.ln histurn.toqult the kingdom. 
Disputes ami Ill-will, however, prevailed 
between Augustus and the nobility, from 
tills time until his death, which happened 
ill .larniary I732-.1. 

The question, whether tho house of Aus¬ 
tria, or that of Dourbon, should tlx the 
Burcessloii to tlie throne of Poland, then 
plunged fcurope into war. The former sui>- 


ported the pretensions of Augustus, the 
deceased king; In which noml- 
nation the court of St. Petersburg also con- 

arestoring the 
abdicated Stanislaus, whose daughter, the 

plncess Mary, was married to Louis XV 
Notwithstanding this aUiance, his interest 

was not vigorously supported by the court 

of > ersallles; and he was finally driven 
out of Poland, possessed of nothing more 
thdn the enipty title of king i however 
gained the duchy of Lorralneand Bar.whlch 
he enjoyed during the remainder of his 
life. Stanislaus died in January 1766, hav¬ 
ing attained to the great age of eighty- 
nine years. He was distinguished for his 
talents and virtues; bis humanity was 
active, and displayed Itself In many noble 
instances of kindness and generosity. 
Though deprived of the crown of Poland, 
he expressed his strong attachment to that 
country, and his thorough knowledge of 
Us interests. In a work which ho wrote 
and published In the year 1759, entitled, 
La Voiz Libre du Citoyen; ou Observaiunte 
sur te Goxivemement du Pologue, 

\ Frederick Augustus, elector of Saxony, 
was chosen king of Poland In September 
1733, In the forty-sixth year of his age. He 
was the third king of that name. He mar¬ 
ried Marla Josepha, daughter of the emperor 
Joseph I. In the winter of 1745, the king 
of Prussia attacked him in his hereditary 
dominions, made himself master of Dresden, 
and forc^ed the elector to accept such con¬ 
ditions of peace as were proffered. In 1756, 
the king of Poland having secretly become 
a party In a confederacy formed by tho 
empress queen and the king of France, to 
strip the king of Prussia of tho province of 
Silesia, the unfortunate Augustus suddenly 
fell a victim to the resentments of that 
monarch, who took possession of Dresden, 
his capital, and compelled his whole army, 
consisting of 13,000 men, to surrender 
prisoners of war; after which he expe¬ 
rienced the most bitter calamities. His 
queen, whose every motion was narrowly 
watched by the emissaries of the Prussian 
monarch, died of a broken heart; whilst 
the designs wiilch the king had formed for 
the advancement of his faintly, by procur¬ 
ing for one of his sons the dukedom of 
Courlaiid, and for another tho bishopric nf 
Liege, were entirely frustrated. Worn down 
with years as well as with sorrows, he re¬ 
signed Ills breath on the 5th of October 
176.3, in tho seventy-sixth year of his age, 
and the thirtieth year from his election to 
the crown of Pohuid. 

The son of Augustus declared himself a 
candidate for the vacant crown; but he 
died of the small-pox in less than two 
months after. Count Ponlatowskl, on ac¬ 
count of his eminent merit, was uuaul- 
mously elected king, on the 7th of Sep¬ 
tember 1764, without auy commotion or 
disturbance. The powers of Russia, Prus¬ 
sia, and Turkey supported his pretensions. 
The ambassadors of Prance, Spain, and the 
empire, who opposed his election, retired 
from Warsaw, when the diet assembled. 
He took tlie name of Stanislaus Augustus. 
The new king had not long sat upon the 
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I tiironc, before some Russ[an troopsciitcrcd 
I his kltJgtloiii on the pUa of procuring a 
tolcrati«)ii and other privileges for the op¬ 
pressed and persecuted ‘dissidents,* who 
! were of the Greek church, and also for the 
Lutlicran and other reformed Christians. 

' Thu hitter enmity which subsislctl between 
the Uonian catholics iiii<l the dissidents, 

. kindled the flame of a fierce, bloody, and 
desolating civil war, wlilch raged during 
the vears 17C9, 1770, and 1771; In tlie tjildst 
I of which, the miserable Poles were visited 
with the pestilence, which swept off 250,000 
of the ]>opulatlon. The part which the king 
of Poland took against the dissidents, 
caused a cnnsj>iracy to be formed to assas¬ 
sinate him, in Novetnher 1771 ; from which 
attempt upon his life In; escaped almost 
by a miracle. Slany of the conspirators 
lost their lives by the hands of the execu¬ 
tioner. 

Amongst the Poles the love of freedom 
had long prevailed, without the spirit of 
union. A kingdom fertile and extensive 
as that of P«)laud, torn by intestine com¬ 
motions, and unprovided with tlio means 
of self-defence, presented a most alluring 
prospect to its powerful neighbours. The 
censures which have been passed on the 
great southern kingdoms of liurope, for 
tlie tameness and unconcern with which 
they looked on and saw a noble kingdom 
mutilated,arc In reality unmeaning charges. 
Had the states of the cniiure, Fr.aucc, and 
tlie maritime powers, joined in a hetero¬ 
geneous league with the courts of Stockholm 
and Copenhagen; liad they even engageil 
the Ottomans in the alliance, what could 
their fullcstexcrtions have availed towards 
securing Poland from the depredations of 
three powers capable of bringing live or six 
hundred iliousaiid men into the Held? 
Fleets would liavc been Ineffectual In a 
contest carried on In the centre of Europe. 
Tliese confederallng powers could have 
brought no force cfju.al to that possessed liy 
the itariitloning princes. In fart, the l.'ittcr, 
bytlieirunlon, had effectually prevented nil 
attempts to form an oppusitiou capable of 
tbwartlng their designs. 

It Is needless to mention the frivolous 
and obscure claims which were set pi) by 
the three partitioning powers to the terri¬ 
tories which they designed to appropriate: 
it is suHleicnt to describe Ibe countries 
which were thus forcil»ly wrested. The 
claims of Austria comprehended the soutli- 
ern ii.arls of Little Poland, and the wlit>le of 
Hed Ilussia. with Procutia. The royal salt 
mines at WIeluska, Bochnia, and other 
places in Little Poland, were comprehended 
in the territorj’thus seized. The produce 
of these mines supplied the king with a part 
of his private revenue. The whole of the 
territory wrested liy Austria contains about 
three hundred miles from cast to west, and 
two liundred from north to south. Tlie 
district seized upon by the empress of 
Russia, was the whole of Polish Livonia, 
and that part of Lithuania which borders 
on the Russian empire, and extends over 
that duchy even beyond the river Beresina ; 
the whole lying under more tlian f<iur 
degrees of latitude, but much less con¬ 


siderable in width. The king of Prussia 
took possession of all the western parts of 
Pomerania, bouinlcd on the southward by 
tlie river Netz, togetiicr with the whole of 
Polish Prussia; the cities of Dantzig and 
Thorn only cxcejued. To this territorj' he 
gave the name of New Prussia. As these 
countries form the soiitliern shores of the 
Baltic, and give the command of the Vistula, 
they were highly inii»ortant to a monarch 
whose dominions, before tliis acquisition, 
could not furnish a deep, convenient, and 
capacious harbour for shipping. The ini¬ 
mical views of the king of Prussia thereby 
became much enlarged, being directed to 
commercial and maritime objects. 

The inhabitants of the countries thus 
dismcinhercd were required, by the mani¬ 
festos, to take oaths of allegiance and 
ndellty to tlieir new sovereigns, witliin a 
very sliort space of time, on pain of for¬ 
feiting ihclr cstatc.s. The Imleiiendent 
si'iritof the Pollsli nohility could ill brook 
such mandates: many chose rather to 
abandon their country and estates and 
submit to voluntary exile, carrying with 
them such pans of their property as the 
short time allotted them would enable them 
to collect. Tlic couflscation of the.se estates 
was an object of great consequence to each 
sovereign; it being a cruel policy constantly 
practised by Invaders and usurpers, to op¬ 
press and ruin tlie native nobility, in order 
to provide for their own adherents. Tlie 
lemiiress of Russia, however, conducted 
these proscriptions with less severity than 
I her two confederates. This iiieiuorablo 
event took place in Septeniher 1772. 

The king of Poland, unable to make any 
effectual op])osiliou to these violent acts of 
power, was at length induced to give his 
sanction to the partition, hy being put iuto 
possession of a rich territory, wliich was 
rendered liereditary in his Laniily, and 
wlilcli was guaranteed hy the three courts ; 
besides whicli, a large sum of money, to 
enable him to pay off his heavy debts, was 
presented to him as the fnrtlier price for 
tills ills sarriilce of duty to tyranny. Still, 
however, to add insult to injury, a diet was 
called, the members of which, by the mo.-t 
undisguised violence, were compelled to 
give ihelr votes to ratify the alienation of 
so great a part of the kingdom. It was 
thought, however, that this change of go¬ 
vernment, though brought about without 
any colour of justice, or i>lausible claim of 
right, might, after the convulsions caused 
by its first establishment bad subsided, 
tend to enlarge the sum of human happi¬ 
ness in those districts, as well ns to render 
the country more wealthy and flourishing, 
as the opj'ressions of the nobility were 
likely to be greatly restrained, and the con¬ 
dition of the peasantry to be cousidcrably 
amended. 

That tlie throe great northern powers 
should concur in the design of dismember¬ 
ing Pohind. by inutuHlIy ackiiowtodging 
and supporting each other's claims, n|w 
peared so essentially necessary’ to the ac¬ 
complishment of the i>urpose, that each 
became disjiosed to lay aside those jealou¬ 
sies and bickerings which subsisted against 
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tbo others, and, for the sake of further¬ 
ing Its own particular interest, to assist in 
strengthening Its rivals. To the empress 
of Russia, Indeed, the claims of Austria and 
Prussia must have been particularly un¬ 
welcome; for she g.aro up that unbounded 
influence and authority which she had 
nc/iulred In the distracted kingdom, for a 
territory little adequate to the loss of such 
power; but this concession was made to 
I'urchase a continuance of the good under¬ 
standing that subsisted between her and the 
court of Vienna, and to check those designs 
which were forming by the latter court to 
reduce the ascendant fortunes of Russia: 
so that mutual jealousies, in fact, cemented 
the great northern confederacy, which may 
he considered as the forerunner of a very 
Important revolution in the political system 
of Kurope. 

I3y the exertions and abilities of the king 
of Poland, whlcli the general sense of 
nilser>'aiul degradation, occasioned by In¬ 
testine an.archyand sovereign interference, 
contributed very essentially to render ef¬ 
fectual, a new constitution was settled for 
Poland on the 3rd of Slay 1701, by which the 
cntliollc faith was declared to be the csta- 
bllslied religion of the coiintry, butatolera- 
tion was extended to ail religious persua- 
slnjifl. The peasants and villagers were 
relieved from that slavish dependence on 
tholr lords whlcli caused them to be con¬ 
sidered as no other than appendages to the 
soil, and a perfect and entire liberty was de¬ 
clared to all people. 

For a few years Poland appeared to 
flourish : and that part of It wliich was 
left to StAiilclaus was greatly benefited by 
his judicious Introduction of artisans from 
France and other countries, under whose 
superintendence the manufactures of tlic 
country were carried on to considerable 
advantage. Uut though the Poles were at¬ 
tached to their king, they saw, with Indig- 
n.iilnn and distrust, the prospect of being 
still further humbled and reduced by the 
three sclf-elcctcd arbiters of a nation’s fate. 
Nor was It long before their apjirchcnslons 
were sadly verified. 

The French revolution had just broken 
out: and the Russian empress, fearing, per- 
h;ips, the effect of such an example upon 
a warlike peo|*le, agreed with the king of 
Prussia to make such new division of tlie 
piiJIsli territories a? should render all at¬ 
tempts fruitless which they might make to 
recover their inrlependencc. 

The Polish nation, aware of its Impend¬ 
ing fate, resolved to oppose this design l)y 
a general, vigorous, and unanimous effort. 
For this purpose, being convinced that 
their ancient elective and monarchical form 
of government was defective in its prin¬ 
ciple, and injurious to the state in Its ef¬ 
forts, tiie Poles, under the sanction of the 
king of Prussia, framed a new constitu¬ 
tion, In which, among other changes, the 
crown was rendered hereditary. 'Whilst 
almost every sovereign in Europe approved 
of this revolution, the empress of Russia 
alone expre.^sed her disapprobation, and 
tendered her powerful aid to a few discon¬ 
tented nobles wlm had entered intoacon- 


oppose the new constltnUon at 

Relying upon the protection of the king 

?t engaged to prevent 

the Interference of any foreign power with 

the Internal concerns of Poland, the Poles 
were not intimidated at the hostlleprepara- 
tlonsof Russia. But their hopes were misera¬ 
bly disappointed. Frederick William, when 
appealed to, refused to espouse their cause* 
and they were left to engage single-handed 
with the whole forces of the Russian 
empire. Catherine immediately marched 
an army Into Poland; and SUnIslaus raised 
a considerable force, which was placed 
under the command of hts nephew, prince 
Joseph Ponlatowski: bat the Polish mon¬ 
arch, desirous of averting the miseries of 
war, acceded to the terms of Russia, an¬ 
nulled the new constitution, and allowed the 
Russians to take possession of his canltaL 
This occurred in 1793. 

Having proved so far fortunate, Catherine 
resolved to secure her domination over 
Poland by still more weakening Its power; 
and. In consequence, agreed upon a further 
partition of this despoiled kingdom, In 
conjunction with the king of Prussia, who 
seized as his share the cities of Thom and 
Rantzic. Amazed, but irritated, at this act 
of aggressive duplicity, and deluded by the 
ambiguous answers of the Russian ambas¬ 
sador, the confederates of Targovitz Invited 
the nation to rise In dcfenceof tlie integrity 
of the kingdom; and this call was obeyed 
with singular alacrity. The Russian forces 
were, however, now ordered to act in con¬ 
cert with those of Prussia; and the courts 
of Petersburg and Berlin, openly avowing 
their intention of effecting a further dis¬ 
memberment of Poland, forcibly obtained 
the silent assent of the diet of Grodno to 
this iniquitous measure. 

The Indignation of the Polish patriots 
w.as now raised to the highest pitch, and 
they instantly resolved to make one more 
desperate and final effort to restore the 
freedom of their country. With amazing 
mpIUlty a general insurrection was orga¬ 
nised, and as the king liad lost the confi¬ 
dence of the nation by bis weakness, the 
troops unanimously placed at their head 
the celebrated count Thaddeus Kosciusko, 
a young man of high birth but small for¬ 
tune, who had been educated in the mili¬ 
tary school at Warsaw, and had served as 
aldo-do-catnp to general Washington in the 
American wni of independence. Madalln- 
ska, a Polish general, raised the standard 
of revolt, and, in conjunction with Kosci¬ 
usko, took Cracow, from which city they 
issued an address to the nation, and signed 
.an .act declaratory of their motives and in¬ 
tentions. Kosciusko was then placed at the 
head of the army and of the republic, with 
unlimited power. 

The first operation of the severe contest 
that immediately ensued proved favourable 
to the patriots, who routed a Russian army 
of superior force near Cracow, and expend 
them from Wiina. Meanwhile, the Russian 
ambassador compelled Stanislaus to declare 
the insurgents rebels, and demanded the 
surrender of the arsenals. This demand 
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drove the Inhftbltanis to dcspcnitfon ,* they 
flew Co arms, nnd after a sanguinary contest 
of f»)rty-cight hours, the Itusslans were 
driven out of Warsaw with Immense 
slauglitcr; and preparations were Itnnie- 
dlately made, under tliedircctionsof Kosci¬ 
usko. who rcjtaircd to the capital, to rci)cl 
any future attack. 

If tlie contest had hitherto been unenmd. 
It was now rendered much more so, Aus¬ 
tria had entered Into the views of Russia 
and Prussia;and powerful armies advanced 
on every side. After an obstinate battle 
tlie king of Prussia defeated Kosciusko, 
took possession of Cracow, and marched 
towards Warsaw, where the enraged popu¬ 
lace had committed great excesses. His 
offers of accommodation having been re¬ 
jected, he laid siege to the capital, hut be¬ 
ing repulsed in a tierce attack upon the 
entrenched camp of the confederares, he 
was eventually compelled to abandon tills 
enterprise, after a fruitless siege of two 
months. 

During the time those events took pl.ace 
at Warsaw, the Russians under Suwarrof 
liad defeated the Poles, at Drezesk, and ge¬ 
neral Fersenwas endeavouring to unite his 
forces with the grand Russian army. Kos¬ 
ciusko hastened to prevent this junction ; 
hut in an obstinate battle against the su¬ 
perior forces of general Fersen, the Poles 
were routed, and their gallant chief liav- 
ing been wounded and taken prisoner, was 
hurried as an exile to the dreary regions of 
Siberia. As far, however, as loss of liberty 
and expatriation could be rendered endu¬ 
rable, It was, under all circumstances, so 
rendered In the present Instance, more than 
ordinary attention having been paid in pro- 
I viding him not only with suiUblo apart- 
» meats, but with books, drawing materials, 
Aic. for his recreation and amusement: an 
indulgence rarely granted to Russian car>- 
tlves. , 

Deeply was the loss of their beloved Thad- ' 
deus deplored by the Poles ; and though it j 
did not utterly break the spirit of tlie pa- i 
triots, it nevertheless proved fatal to their 1 
cause. Suwarrof advanced without oppo- i 
sltlon under the very walls of Warsaw; i 
and the Polish generals took post in the I 
suburbs of Praga, on the opposite bank of g 
tieVistula. On the4th of Novomberl795. i 
they were vigorously assaulted by Suwarrof c 

at the head of 50,000 men. The contest t 
raged more than eight lumrs; but it ter- t 
mniaied In the utter destruction of the t 
Polish army, whose .shattered remains re- j; 
tired Into the city of Warsaw. The citizens o 
ofthe&apitalsurrenderedtothecoinuerojs. o 

who pillaged the city, and put to the sword tl 
nearly 30,000 Individuals, sparing neither t' 
age nor sex. The troops endeavoured to h 
force their way through the enemy’s lines; b 
picc^&**' ^ whole of them were cut to li 

Poland, now laid prostrate, witnessed the a! 
depvture of its last king, who, summoned e< 
to 0 t. Petersburg, was compelled to aln tl 
dicate his throne. The final partition of It 
the kingdom J.y the sovereigns of Austria, c( 
itussla, and Prussia, was not long delaved. ol 
A pension was settled on the ex-king who 


ey retired first to Grodno, but on the death of 
St Cntherlne,Ini7U0,hewenttoSt.Peiersburfe', 
re where he was treated with much respect 
se I and attention by the emperor Paul, at whose 
e- court he resided till his death. Fortunately 
:l- for Kosciusko, and the Polish patriots in 
el general, the new emperor looked on them 
with more than a pitying eye; he not only 
1, restored the former to liberty, but made 
8- him the most liberal offers to remain In his 
la service; they were, however, respectfully 
d declined : and the heroic chief, after spend- 
e Ing some little time hi England, went to 
>, America, where he remained a few years, 
d and on his return to Europe, chose France 
t- as his residence, and settled near Fontalne- 
3 blcAu. All the Polish patriots in the Russian 
s prisons were released by the emperor I’aul 
s and those who had been sent to Siberia, of 
e wliom there were not less than I 2 ,ooo, were 
e recalled. But many of the bravest Poles, 

8 who had fought with Kosciusko, made their 
5 I escape, entered the Freiicli service, and 
were formed Into separate battalions, ills 
5 tin^ilshed by Buonaparte as his Polish 
f legions. 

• WJieii the emperor Alexander succeeded 

• r? *'1? ^•‘roue. In 1301, his conduct towards 

• the Poles was not less liberal than that of 
' ^AUl, his father, had been. Contrary to 

the plan pursued by the other two jiowcrs 
» he scrupled not to bestow high ofilces on 

• natives of the country, and preserved to 
; them their ancient laws aud privileges. 

Lithuania (the Russian portion) was divided 
into eight districts, with a governor ovci 

• each, but all these governors were Llthu. 
aiilan nobles ; and the members of the diet 

Ztll people. The peasants 

were still held m feudal bondage, but 

given to many plans 
uhich tended to tlieir Improvement, both 
morally and intellectually. 

Not bmgafter Buonaparte re.iched the Im¬ 
perial dignity, one of his favourite schemes 
was that of freeing the Poles from the sub- 
jection of the three great northern powers, 
and availing lilmsclf of the services of that 
hardy and warlike race, of whose valour 
and physic.ll capabilities he had h.ad ample 
proofs In his late camp.ilgii3. He accord¬ 
ingly visited Kosciusko, who was still re¬ 
siding near Fontainebleau; and endea¬ 
voured to persuade him to take up arms 
once more, for the land of his birth; but 
M fdoubted tlio sincerity of 
the Gallic emperor's professions, suspecting 
that he only desired to rescue Poland from 
Its present masters, in order to add It to his 
own empire; he, therefore, declined his 
oiertures; but though Kosciusko refused 
there were thousands of others who fiocked 
to his standard, and Buonaparte i)ursued 
his plan of conr;uest. The event of the 

the Prussians 

In 1806, put him In possession of Warseiw 

Poland which h.ad been 
annexed to I russla : this territory he form- 
sei,.irate state, which he c-alled 
the grand duchy of Warsaw ; and, uniting 
It to Saxony, he gave to the king of tint 

Sf Warsaw® duke 

Tlie dismembered country, which no* 

_ K 
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first received Internal order from foreign 
Imnds, c«>ntinucd in this condition till No* 
vcniber 1800, when Napoleon's victories led 
tlio emigrant Poles, under DombrowskI, to 
Posen and Warsaw. By the terms of the 
peace of Tilsit, July 9,1807, t ho greater part 
of the Prussian Polish provinces was form* 
cd into the duchy of Warsaw, winch re¬ 
ceived aGerman ruler in tlio king of Saxony, 
and, at the same time wltli the French 
code, a constitution similar to the French, 
by which bondage was abolished, Dantzlc 
was to have been a republic under the pro* 
tectlon of Prussia and Saxony, but re¬ 
mained a French place of arms. The grants 
bestowed on the French olhcers, and still 
more the continental system which de¬ 
stroyed all trade, exhausted the public 
revenues, so that Poland, amid all Its na¬ 
tural wealth, experienced the fate of Tan¬ 
talus. The necessity of furnishing troops 
for the French service ^va3 also a check on 
the prosperity of the new state, and anni¬ 
hilated all that Prussia had effected at 
great sacrlflccB. Yet the woollen and cotton 
manufacturc.«. Il>at liad grown up In Posen 
and Bromberg, sustained thcniscivcs. The 
government of the ducl»y did cvcrj'tliing 
practicable under such unfavourable cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Tlie war between France and Austria, in 
1809, augmented. Indeed, the sufferings of 
tlie country, but developed, to an extra¬ 
ordinary degree, tlio military energies of 
the people. Under the command of Poni- 
ntowskl and French ofllcers, the Pollsli 
troops rivalled the best troops of Franco 
in valour. They advanced to Cracow, and 
the peace of Vienna (Oct, 11,18P9) .annexed 
Western Galicia to tlicducliy of Warsaw, 
wliich had hitliorto contained 39,000 square 
miles, with 2 , 200,000 inliabltniits; so tlint 
It now comprised GO.OOO square miles, with 
3 , 780,000 inhabitants, and furiitslicd a well- 
equipped army of GO,000 tnon, wiiich fought 
in Spain with great bravery. 

Under these rlrcumsraticcs, tlio old na¬ 
tional pride revived; their former boun¬ 
daries, a native king, and the restoration 
of tlic name of Polanli, were tlio unanimous 
wbh of the nation. On this wish, which 
lie artfully encouraged, Napoleon founded 
lil.s plan of attack tipnji Itussia, In 1812, 
which he styled the secr>nd Polish war. He 
contrived that a general Polish confedera¬ 
tion, In Warsaw (.hiiic 28, 1812), sliould 
Bolcinnly proclann the restoration <tf Po¬ 
land; blit the ardour was not universal. 

, Tlie exertions of the duchy, which raised 
m»war<ls of 80,000 men, were for the most 
part rendered uselcssby Napolcon’smcthod 
of wnglngwar. TorniassolT kept the Lithu¬ 
anians In clicck.nnd.instcadof themyriads 
of whom Napoleon boasted that he sliotild 
find on horseback at his command, only a 
few l)attaIlon3 of volunteers assembled. 

Mcanwiille Russia assumed the adminis¬ 
tration of the whole duchy. Dantzlc, with 
its tcrrlton’, reverted to Russia, and the 
congress at Vienna (In May 1815) decided 
the fate of the country,—1. The city of 
Cracow, with Its territory, was to be go¬ 
verned by its o’vii laws, as a free and indo- 
V-cudent reruldic 2. The country on the 


right bank of the Vistula, with the circle 
of Tamnpola, which bad been ceded to 
Russia by the peace of Vienna, was restor^ 
to Austria;—3. The circles of Culm and 
Michelan.the city of Thorn and Its territory, 
tlio department of Posen, with the excep¬ 
tion of the circles of Poritz and Peysem, 
and part of the department of Kallsch, as 
far ns the Prozna, excluding tbe city and 
circle of that name, were ced^ to the 
king of Prussia, who uni ted Dantzlc, Thom, 
Culm, and Michelan with West Russia, and 
from the remainder (11,400 square miles, 
with 674,000 inhabitants) formed the grand 
duchy of Posen, and appointed prince Rad- 
ziwlll governor. Alt the rest was united 
with the Russian empire, under the name 
of the 'kingdom of Poland,’ but with a 
separate administration, and such a terri¬ 
torial extent as the Russian emperorshould 
see fit. The emperor Alexander, therefore, 
assumed the title of czar and ktngof I'oland, 
and received homage In Warsaw, 

Poland, thougli thus divided, preserved 
Us name and language, as the treaties of 
Vienna secured to all Poles who were sub¬ 
jects of cither of the three powers, such an 
organisation as tended to maintain their 
national existence. A polish charter was 
accordingly promulgated (Nov. 27,1815). 
The government of the country was to be 
vested In a native Pole, as lieuteuant of 
the kingdom, unless one of the imperial 
' princes should be appointed viceroy. Tills 
was rendered nugatory by the presence of 
tlio tvraniiical Constantine, as commauder- 
in-cliicf. E<iuaUty of religious sects, per¬ 
sonal security, liberty of the press, the en¬ 
tire posse.<sion of all employments, civil 
' and military, In the country, by Poles, were 
'among the promises of tho charter; and 
those rights were to bo secured by a na¬ 
tional diet, composed of two chambers. 

But tlicsc promises were kept only to the 
ear: restrictions on the press, arbltniry 
Imprisonment, and punishments; insults 
added to injuries; a solemn mockery of a 
diet, wlilch was not allowed to exercise 
any real authority ; the violation of every 
article of tlie charter by a Russian barba¬ 
rian ; peculation and extortion practised by 
tlie Inferior olTlcers (—these were some of 
the features of the Russian government of 
Poland. 

On tlio death of Alexander (December 
1825) and the accession of Nicholas, a con¬ 
spiracy broke out In Russia, and, on pre¬ 
tence that it extended to Warsaw, sevend 
liundrcd persons were arrested In Poland, 
and a commission constituted, contrary to 
the provisions of the charter, to enquire 
Into tlie affair. The only discovery of this 
luqulsltoriiil trllmnnl was, that secret so¬ 
cieties liad existed in Poland since 1821. 
In May 1829, Nicholas wxs crowned at 
Warsaw. In 1828. however,a secretsoclety 
had been instituted, for tlie purpose of 
gaining over the olllcers of the army to the 
cause of independence; and to their agency 
Is the Insurrection of 1830 to be attributed. 
It appears, nevcrtlieless, tliat It was Imme¬ 
diately occasioned by a sham conspiracy 
got up l)y the Russian police, who had tints 
Induced a number of young men to betray 
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theinaelveB, and crowded the prisons with at the congress of Vienna, and to get rid 
their victims. Not only the I’ollsh omcers, of the tyrannous vlceroyship of thegmnd- 
iho youth of the military school, and tlio duke Constantine. They had now, however. 
Students, had been gained over to the cause dra\ni the sword: and altliongli two com- 
of the patriots; hut tiie greater part of the ndssloncrs were sent to St. retersburg, to 
citizens, and the chief nobles, were ready to endeavour to effect .an arrangement, the 
encourage an effort to save tliernselves emperor refused to listen to them, and 
from what tliey now foresaw—the oceupa- denounced the revolted roles as traitors to 
tion of Poland by a Russian army, and tlic whom no lenity would be shown, 
marching of the Polish troops to the south JIarshal Dlehltsch, who had so siiccess- 
of Europe. fully conducted the war with tlic Turks, 

Such was the state of things when the entered Poland at the head of a large army. 
Insurrection of Warsaw broke out, Nov. 19, He advanced as far as Warsaw, and was 
18.19. A young ofllcer entered the military victorious over the Poles near tlie walls of 
sclmol, on the evening of that day, and their capital, February 25,1851 (the loss ol 
called the youth to arms. They liumedl- the Poles is stated to l)avc been 5,500, that 
ntely proceeded to Belviderc, the residence of their enemies 4,500); but when pririee 
of Constantine, about two miles from the Radzivfl resigned the command on the 28th, 
city, for the purpose of seizing his person, and .*5krzynockf, then only a colonel, was 
They were joined, on the way, by the stu- appointed In hia place, the Polish cause 
dents of the university, an<l forced their gained strengtli. Tills brave offioer, though 
way Into the palace; hut the prince was finally unsuccessful, like tlic licrolc Kos- 
concealed In a clothes-press, by a servant, ciusko, proved tliat he deserved a bcttci 
until he could make his escape by a secret fate. March 31, he was victorious over the 
door. Another party of cadets aud students Russians in a niglit attack. Ho advanced 
paraded the streets, calling the citizens to c.antiou.siy, and, favoured by tlie darkness 
amis, and they were joined by the Polish of tlie night, rc.aclicd tlieir c.antonriieiits 
troops. The nrscii.al was seized, with 40,000 without being perceived. Tlie advanced 
stand of arms, and the insurrection now guard of general Gcisniar, consisting i.f 
bcc.ame genera!. On the next morning 8.000 or 10,000 men, was first attacked, ami 
40,000 troops and citizens were In ann.s, almost wholly destroved. Immediately af- 
aiid the Russians were expelled from War- terwards. he attacked general Rosen, who 
eaw. was posted with 20 , 0(>0 men at Deinbe 

The administrative council w.os summon- WielskI, .and obliged him to retreat, witli 
ed to preserve order; and, to give more In- tlie loss of 2,000 prisoners and nine pieces 
fluence to Its measures, several of the most of cannon. 

distinguished Poles were Invited to sitwith AnoiluT Import.ant victory w.as after- 
It. Measures were taken for the organlsa- wards gained near Zelechow, when I 2 ,ooo 
tion of anntlonalgu.ard,andof anewpollce Ru.«sians were killed, wounded or taken 
and municipal government. On the 3rd of with twelve pieces of c.annon During tlih' 
December, the prince t^s allowed to leave action, the Lithuanians and Volhynlans. 
tlte nelghlionrhood of Warsaw, with three who served In tlic Russian army, turned 
roglinciUs of Russian cavalry, and two rc- tliolr arms neafast tlio Russians, aud run* 
friTDcnCs of infantry, without opposition, torially routrlhat^d to tho success of the 
On the 5tli, eeneral Clopickl was proclaim- Poles. The peasants In various «,nartcrs of 
ed dictator tlU the meeting of the diet, Poland, now took .in active part in the war. 
which was convoked for the 18th. Mean- and hastened, witli whatever weapons tlicy 
Ik * proclamation. In could obtain, to tl.e army. Insurrections 

whichhedecla^thatnoconcessionscould broke out In Lithuania,Volhyni.i, Kowno, 

-•‘***- Ukraine, Wiina, and even In ancient IV 
land, as far ns Smolensk. On the other 
^ hand, general Dwcrnlckl. who had been 

bSu ° to make a demonstration In the re.ar 

^ Single battle of the Russi.ans, and who h.id been victo- 
wo shall oo able to reduce to submi.sslon rious over tlicin, was at last compelled to 
tv January 24 p.a.<^s Into tho Austrian dominion?, where 

fl P iS if nL™i surrendered to tlie .autliorities of that 

the 18th of December,declared thc.absolute countiy April 2rth, with s.ooo Poles Tho 
Independence of Polatid, and the termina- ardour of the people, however, still con- 

2 Mh tbit tho p?OKil tinued, and hopes wore entcrt.ained In every 

**Airi? vacant. country tliat tlie manly resistance of tlio 

the mirncdiate cause of this Poles would induce tho powerful c.abineis 

mif* to Interfere; but, unfortiinatelv Pni«'^ia 

flicted on the pupils of the military .ac.v and Austria, being themselves hi ,i"«eSJ 

stated, there Is no doubt sion of apart of tho spoils of Poland did 
encouraged to make all in tlieir power to prevent interference 
by the .succesB that had at- while Britain and Fi'ance wore ton 

^^‘'cnpied at home to render essential aid 

men^ Tlirohiee? r's operations were now proscl: 

^1 Polish rovoiu- ciitcd with now vigour, and the emreror 

'vltlidraw who.in.a iiKaiiifostoaddro.ssod to thcRu^ 

^ ^ autliority of sians, li.ad c.illed them the legitimate mas- 

*'“^^nly to maintain ! tors of tlie P.des, was ready to make every 
eprhllcgcs that \Ncrc guaranteed to them sacrillce to re gain the RoMsh throne. 
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Thetr fate was soon afterwards decided. 
After two days’ llglitlng. Warsaw was 
taken by the Russians (September 1831): the 
eonOscation of tbelr property, and exile to 
Siberia, followed as a matter of course. 
Poland was soon afterwards Incorporated 
with Russia; and although it had Us 
separate diet and code of laws, Russian 
troops were stationed In all the principal 
towns, and It was In all other respects 
like a conquered country. 

Thirty years later Poland still proved un¬ 
mistakably that her national life was not 
crushed, and that the tyranny of the 
Russian government was not easier or more 
free of anxiety chan it was during the days 
of the emperor Nicholas. The patriotism 
of the Poles showed itself at first not In 
acts of violent Insurrection, but in peace¬ 
ful commemorations of its great national 
heroes: and to its utter disgrace, the 
Russian government made use of the 
opportunity furnished by these religious 
services to massacre an unarmed popula¬ 
tion. Every movement on the part of the 
emperor and his government betrayed fear 
and uncertainty: while the action of the 
people was a calm ndherctico to a resist¬ 
ance which Is purely passive. This period 
of passive resistance was followed by an 
open revolt, which was provoked by a 
conscription (set on foot. It Is said, by 
the marquis WIelopolski), by which It 
w.as designed to carry off all susidclous. 
or dangerous persons. In the words of 
lord Napier, the British ambassador at 
8t. Petersburg, this conscrlptlnn ‘was a 
design to make a clean sweep of the revo¬ 
lutionary youth of Poland, a plan to 
kidnap the opposition, and carry It off to 
Siberia or the Caucasus.’ On the evening 
of tlic 14th of January, 18C3, tlic grand 
duke Constantine, then viceroy of Poland, 
signed the order fur commencing the con¬ 
scription. At midnight the houses In 
Warsaw, noted on the lists, were sur¬ 
rounded, and the men seized, or their 
parents carried off as guarantees of their 
appearance. More than 2,000 were thus 
carried off, and many more took to flight. 
Tliese were commanded by the central 
committee to form themselves Into armed 
bands. Russian troops were sent In pur¬ 
suit, and the people, thus maddened, broke 
into open revolt. Dy a decree published to 
iiulurx: the peasantry to make common 
cause with them, the committee ordained 
that land held under any title by small 
farmers should becoino henceforth the 
freehold property of the tenant without 
any obligations beyond chose of paying 
taxes and serving the country, the former 
proprietors being compensated from the 
national funds by means of government 
stock. 

An olflcer named Langlewlcz, formerly 
belonging to the .anny of Garibaldi, took 
the command of the main body of the 
Insurgents early In February near the 
town of Wachock.ln the district of Radoin. 
Other divisions werepnsted In the districts 
of Warsaw and Lublin, Soon after this 
the central committee, having appointed 
Langlewicz dictator, resigned for a time 


Its own functions of secret government. 
On the 18th of March he fought a desperate 
battle with the Russians; and Immediately 
afterwards he disappeared without bidding 
hts troops a personal farewell. He left 
behind him a written proclamation, urging 
his companions to fight to the death; and 
the next news heard of him was that he 
had surrendered himself to the Austrians 
who conveyed him tothc citadel of Cracow. 
After his departure a guerilla warfare was 
kept up by Meroslawski and some other 
leaders; but the provinces of Posen and 
Galicia remained throughout undisturbed. 

To the first remonstrance made by Great 
Britain, France, and Austria, the emperor 
of Russia replied by expressing his willing¬ 
ness to gnint an amnesty to the Poles If 
by tbe 1st (13th) of May they bad laid down 

tbelr arms. This offer was summarily re¬ 
jected by the central committee, who de¬ 
clared that they had taken arms, not to 
obtain more or less liberal institutions,but 
to get rid of tbe hateful yoke of a foreign 
government. This, according to prince 
Gortschakoff, meant the acquisition of 
dominion over provinces where the Im¬ 
mense majority are Russian by race or by 
religion—a project which would assuredly 
bring about a claim to the Polish pro¬ 
vinces belonging to other powers as 
well as to those of Russia. Lord Russell 
replied, the I7th of June, by proposing six 
points as the bases for negotiation; (l) a 
general amnesty; ( 2 ) national representa¬ 
tion ; (3) the appointment of Poles to 
national offices; (4) full liberty of con¬ 
science, repeal of the restrictions Imposed 
on catholic worship; (5) the use of the 
Polish as tbe official language; (^ aregular 
and legal system of recruiting. To allow 
time for the dfscussiun, lord Rus.scll pro¬ 
posed a provisional suspension of arms, to 
be proclaimed by the emperor of Russia. 
The ready reply to this was the technical 
difficulty of determining who the parties 
might be to this suspension, or what the 
stains 91(0 which It would guarantee. The 
proposal was, in short, declined, and the 
governments of Great Britain, France, and 
Austria thereupon laid on Russia tbe full 
responsibility for the consequences which 
the prolongation of the troubles of Poland 
might produce. For this, as confessedly 
the advice was not to be backed by stronger 
arguments, the Russian government cared 
nothing. General Berg was appointed 
military commander of Warsaw, and an 
attempt to assassinate him was requited 
by the complete demolition of the Zamoyskl 
palace, with all its costly furniture and 
Its still more precious manuscripts relating 
to the parly history of Poland. The grand- 
duke Constantine withdrew from hts post 
of viceroy, and the most stringent orders 
were issued for the suppression of the rebel¬ 
lion during the approaching winter season. 

The insurgents never made head again; 
and the result was the extinction of tbe 
name of Poland, which now became part of 
Russia, tho official use of the Polish lan¬ 
guage being suppressed, and everything 
being done to destroy the force of old 
national recollections and associations. 





THE IHSTOrvY OF SWITZERLAND. 


rirB northern and sonthem nations of 
Europe have been singularly hitL-rniiiiKled 
III the history of Uelveila, whose Alpine 
walls seem like a barrier, separating them 
from eaeh other. The Roman legions. In¬ 
deed, conquered the Gauls, Rhretlans ami 
Aleinaniil, In the forests and marshes ; but 
they could not destroy the northern spirit 
of freedom. The traces of Its ancient suIh 
( ugatlon to Rome are still tisible In the 
Romanic language of a part of Switzerland. 

Helvetia, under the Romans, had a 
flourishing trade, which covered the land 
with cities and villages; and Switzerland 
still forms the connecting link between 
Northern Germany, the Netherlands, and 
France on the one side, and Italy on the 
other. 

Before the fall of the Reman empire In 
the West, the northern and largest part of 
Switzerland, occupied by the Alemaiini, 
had been conquered by the Pranks. On the 
Jura dwelt the Burgundians, and Rhactia 
was under the Ostrogoths. Three Gorman 
nations, therefore, freed the country, about 
A.D. 450, from the dominion of Rome. 

Christianity had already been Introduced 
Into Helvetia from Italy, and as early as 
the fourth century there were Christian 
rhurehes at Geneva, Colre.and other places. 
Thu Aleinannl and Burgundians gave their 
laws and their habits to the Helvetians; 
and the Alemanui occupied the greater 
part of the country. Each soldier received ! 
a farm ; a judge, or cenlgrave, was set over 
one hundred of these farms (forming a 
cent, or hundred): and the place of judge¬ 
ment where he settled all questions be¬ 
tween the free citizens, was callwl Jfn/lno. 
Several cents formed a Gon (hence Thurgau, 
Aargau, ic.), the judge of which was styled 
count (graf); and the counts were under a 
duke. 

The great Irruption of barbarians swept 
through the peaceful valleys of the Alps, 
and Roman civilisation disappeared. Os¬ 
trogoths, Lombards, and even Huns, set¬ 
tled in different parts of the country. At 
last, the Franks, who had taken possession 
of the lands of the conquered Alemannl, 
drove the Ostrogoths over the Rhatian 
mountains. 

In 534, they likewise subjected the Bur¬ 
gundians; and all Switzerland became a 
portion of the Frankish empire. The coun¬ 
try, however, retained Its ancient constitu¬ 
tion; the Romans and the old Inhabitants 
were governed by Roman, the Alemannl by 
Alemannic laws; and each of the other 
nations by its peculiar code. The Chris¬ 
tian religion w.as restored anew, and the 
desolated flelds were again brought under 
cultivation. 

On the partition of the empire of the i 


' Franks among the Merovingians, Switzer 
hand was divided between two sovereigns ; 
one reigned over Aleinannlan.and the other 
over Burgundian Switzerland, or Little 
Burgundy. Pepin reunited the whole coun¬ 
try, and Charlemagne encouraged the arts 
and sciences in Helvetia. Under hfs feeble 
successors, the counts became more and 
more independetit of the royal authority, 
and finally made the possession of their 
gatts hereditary. One of them (Rodolph) 
established. In 688, the new kingdom of 
Burgundy, between the Reussand the Jura. 
Nine ye.ars previously, Boso had established 
tb« kingdom of Arles, In the territory be¬ 
tween the Jura and the Rhone. Thirty 
years afterward.s the two Burgundian king¬ 
doms were united. The counts in the 
other part of Switzerland were still nomi¬ 
nally subject to the German kings; but 
they conducted themselves as princes, as¬ 
sumed the names of their castles, and com¬ 
pelled the free inhabitants of their gaus to 
acknowledge tliein a.s their lords. Hence 
arose a multitude of Independent and com¬ 
plicated governments, whose chiefs were 
engaged in continual feuds with each other 
War wa.s the businc.«s of the nobles, and 
misery the fate of the people in the dis¬ 
tracted land. The emperor Conrad, there¬ 
fore, set a duke over tbe counts in Alem.in- 
nla In 911. But the emperors of the Saxon 
house were the first who coruj-elled ilic 
dukes, counts and bishops, lu Switzerland 
to respect their authority. ’ 

After tlie death of Rodolph IIL, the fifth 
and last king of Burgundy (l(i.i2), the em¬ 
peror Ck>nmd II. reunited Burgundian 
Switzerland with Aleniannia, which he- 
longed to the German empire. But under 
Henry IV., grandson of Conrad II. the 
royal authority in Switzerland was again 
overthrown. The country people became 
more secure; the feuds among the nobility 
fluunshed ; Geneva and Lausanne, among 
the Romanic, and Zurich and Basle among 
tlie German cities, became thriving towns 
pie families of Savoy, Kyburg, and Haps- 
burg were the most powerful among the 
noble families. Many nobles went, about 
this time, to Palestine; and thus the coun¬ 
try was delivered from their oppression 
After the death of Berthold V., last duke 
of Zahrlngen, In 1218, Alemannia again 
came Into the possession of the emperor 
His hereditary estates in the Uchtland and 
In Little Burgundy passed by his sister 
Agnes to the house of Kyburg. 

From this time, the Hapsburgs In north¬ 
ern Helvetia, and the counts of S.avoy in 
tlic sonth-west. grew inoreand more power¬ 
ful. The emperor appointed sotoe noble¬ 
man as gi'Vernor of each city, or com¬ 
munity, wlilch was not under a count, to 
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MUect the public revcmie, and to punlsb 
violations of the public peace. The Ger- 
jian kings were no longer able to afford 
^rotectlon r might cave right, and the bold¬ 
est became the mightiest. Several Inferior 
lords, and several places, therefore, sought 
the protection of Ilapsburg or S;ivoy. Zu¬ 
rich, Berne, Basle and Soleurc, thcdistricts 
of UrI, Schweitz, and Bnderwaldcn, gradu¬ 
ally acquired the selgneurial rights from 
the emperors, by purchase or by grant, and 
assumed the name of imperial cities, or im¬ 
perial districts. They were more prosper¬ 
ous and powerful than the nobility, who 
lived In their solitary castles at enmity with 
cnch other. 

Even the cnisades, by promoting com- 
nierco, Improved the already flourlajiliig 
condition of the cities, .is a part of ilic 
troops, arms, provisions, &c. were transmit¬ 
ted to Italy, through the passes of the Alps, 
Tlie crusaders brought back new inventions 
in the arts, new kinds of fruits, &r. The 
gold a>3d silk manufacturers of the Ita¬ 
lians and eastern nations were imitated in 
Bwif/.crland ; roflnomcnt took the place of 
rudeness, and poetry became the favourite 
aimisement of the nobles. The cities now 
formed alliances for their mutual protec¬ 
tion against tlte rapacity of the nobles, and 
demolished many castles from which they 
exercised their oppression upon the peace¬ 
ful merchants. 

At the end of the thirteenth century, 
Rodolph of n.ipsburg, who, in 1264, had in¬ 
herited the estates of lUs uncle Hartmann, 
count of Kyburg, became more powerful 
than the old lords of the soil. As king 
and omi»erorof Germany, ho held a court 
at Helvetia; but be did not :it)use his 
power to reduce the freemen to vassalage. 
His ambitious sons, however. Uodolph and 
Albert, cneroaclied uiam tlie rights of the 
Swiss. Albert, in particular, who succeed¬ 
ed to the Imperial dignity in 12')9, by his 
tyranny and obstinacy, gave rise to the 
tlrst confederacy of the Swiss cantons. On 
the night of November 7, 1307, thirty-three 
brave countrymen met at Grutliu, a soli¬ 
tary spot on the lake of Lucerne. Filrst of 
UrI, RtfiuiTncher of Schxveitz, and Melch- 
tbal of UtiterwaMcn, were tho leaders on 
tills occasion. All swore to maintain their 
niiclcnt imlepen'iiMice. The three Walds- 
tiidte, or forest towns, (as tliese cantons 
were called), accordingly rose, deposed the 
Austrian governors, .and destroyed the cas¬ 
tles built to overawe the country. 

Henry VII., tlie successor of Albert on 
the German throne, coiillrined to tlie fo¬ 
rest towns the riglits of which Albert had 
endeavoured to rol; them. The liouse of 
Austria still contended obstinately for Its 
lost privileges. But the warlike spirit of 
tlie people fostered a love of ctimiucst and 
plunder; mutual hatred kindled civil wars 
between neighbouring cantons; foreign 
powers sought tbe aid of the confederates 
In their contests. In U24, the people of 
the Grey League established their inde¬ 
pendence, and were soon after joined by 
tb'*scof the other two leagues. 

Tiieomperor Frederick III. then called a 
frenrli army Into Swiizorlaiid to protect 


Ills family estates. Tlie Swiss made a se> 
cond Thermopyl® of the churchyard of St 
Jacob at Basle, where 1,600 of them with¬ 
stood 20,000 French under the dauphin 
Louis (August 26, 1444). They next pro¬ 
voked Charles the Bold of Burgundy, who 
marched Into their country, but was de¬ 
feated at Granson, Murten or Moral, and 
Nanc}', in 1477. The confederates them¬ 
selves aspired to conquest, thepcople being 
fired by the desire of plunder, and the no¬ 
bles by warlike ambition. In 1460, they 
wrested Thurgau from Austria; and from 
1436 to 1450, Zurich, Schweitz, and Glarus 
contended for Toggenburg, till Berne de¬ 
cided the dispute In favour of Schweitz. 

The confederated cantons from this time 
bore the name of the Swiss confederacy in 
foreign countries. In 1481, Friburg and 
Soleurc entered the confederacy. The em¬ 
peror Maximilian I. now determined to 
force the Swiss to join the Suablan league 
and to submit to the court of tho Imperial 
chamber. But they suspected Germany on 
account of Austria, and joined theGrIsons. 
Hence arose the Suabian war. which was 
concluded, after the Swiss had gained six 
victories over the Gormans, by the peace 
of B.asle, in 1490. Basle, Schaffhausen.and 
Appcnzell were afterwards admitted Into 
the confederacy. But tho country and peo¬ 
ple were disturbed by domestic and foreign 
wars. 

In the Milanese war of 1512, tbe Swiss 
conquered tlie Valteline and Chiavenna, 
and obtained from Milan the Italian bait- 
liages, which form at present the canton 
of Tessin. They fought on a foreign soil, 
now for, now against, Milan; at one time 
for France, and at anotlicr time against 
her, till after the great battle of Marig- 
nano, gained by Francis I., in 1515, they 
concluded a perpetual peace with France, 
at Friburg, in 1516, which was followed, in 
1521, by the fln-t formal alliance with that 
kingdom. 

About this time the work of reformation 
began in Swit/.erhind. Zuinglius, in 1518, 
preached against indulgences, ns Luther 
had done in 1517. Even as early as 1516, 
he had attacked pilgrimages, and the invo¬ 
cation of the Virgin Mary; and in 1517, 
with the knowledge of his patron, theab- 
bot of Einsiedcln, several nuns abandoned 
tlie monastic life. His removal from Ein- 
siodeln to Zurich, in 1518, gave bim cour¬ 
age to speak more openly, as Luther had, 
iiteanwliile, appeared in the cause of re¬ 
form. But when the jirinciples of the re- 
fonn.ation were diffused through Zurich, 
Berne, Schaflliauscn, Basle (by the labours 
of CEcolampadlus), St, GaJl, and MUhl- 
liauscn, religious jealousy separated the 
reformed and tlie catholic cantons. In 
Glarus, Appcuzcll, and the Grlsons, the 
pco|)le were divided between the two con¬ 
fessions. Lucerne, Uri, Schweitz, Unter- 
walden, Zug, Friburg, Soleure, adhered to 
the ancient faith; a.s did likewise theVa- 
l.ais and the Italian bailiwicks. Fanaticism 
kindled a civil war. Tho Schweitzers burnt 
a proiestani prcacherof Zurich. Two Swiss 
armies, nearly 30,000 strong, awaited the 
signal for civil war,a better spiritsuddcnlj 
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prerallcd. and tlic first religious peace was 

concluded In 15M. , 

It was agreed that the majority of votes 
In thr communities should decide all ques¬ 
tions relating to changes of faith. But 
the rapid progress of the reformation agaiti 
]>rovokcd the catholic cantons to war; and 
the troops of Zurich were routed at Cap- 
pel 0531), where Zulnglius fell, and at the 
mountain of Zug. After the second public 
peace, the catholic religion was restored In 
Rolcuro and the common provinces. In 
the meantime. Savoy, which had long pos¬ 
sessed episcopal and selgneurlal rights In 
Cenevn, reduced the city to entire submis¬ 
sion. But the ojM>re.ssIvc manner In which 
the ducal authority was exercised, led Ge¬ 
neva, In to join Bcnio and Krihurg. 

The duke was forced to yield. Berne and 
Geneva concluded the perpetual league of 
l.i.31, ntid Berne gained possession of the 
I‘ays de Vaud. At the same time the re¬ 
formed doctrines were propagated from 
Geneva by Calvin. By the i>cace of Bau- 
sanne, In 1564, Savoy first renounced her 
claims upon the Bays de Vaud, and w.as 
thus driven from Helvetia, .as Ncuburg 
had been before. About this time (l.'g.rj), 
Berne and Friburg divided between tljcin- 
selves the territories of the counts of Gru- 
yere; so that, in all Helvetia, no great fa¬ 
mily of the ancient nobles retained its pa¬ 
trimonial estates, except that Henburg. 

The Swiss, liowever, were distracted by 
religious ami politictU controversies. Aris¬ 
tocracy and democracy struggled for the 
superiority, and the intrigues of .Sitain filled 
the peoi)le of tijc Valtelinc (1GI7-21) with 
a spirit of fanaticism. In foreign, and es¬ 
pecially in the French service, the Swiss 
adopted foreign manners : lie sold liis blood 
to foreign masters; and the ancient Swiss 
purity and simplicity retired to tlie remote 
valleys of tlie higher Alps. At the same 
time, the connection of the confederacy 
with the German empire became less anil 
less close, wiiile the cantons obtained the 
confirmation of their rights from the em¬ 
peror Maximilian II. 

But the influence of Fraticc soon becatne 
predominant, and Koine swayed tlie minds 
of its adherents by means of Jesuit col¬ 
leges at Hucorne and Friburg; and parti- 
fiiiarly through the papal nuncio at Lu¬ 
cerne. In the thirty years’ war, the con¬ 
federates maint.iiiied a prtMlciU neutrality; 
and, by the i*eacc of Westplialia (1&46\ the 
complete sepanttion of Switzerland from 
the (Jerman empire was at length solemnly 
acknowledged. 

Ill 1603, France renewed her alliance 
with tlie Swiss, and asserted that they liad 
no right to form alliances with other pow¬ 
ers. The conquest of the Franche Comte, 
In 1674, and the siege of Kheinfeld, in 
1678, by the French, together with the erec¬ 
tion of the fortress of Hllningon, In 1679, 
excited the apprehensions of tlie Swiss. 
They, however, happily maintained their 
neutrality, even In the war of the Spanish 
succession. During the persecution of the 
Protestants In France, to whom they rea¬ 
dily gave an asylum and pecuniary aid", they 
paid as little regard to the lemuiistrai'* cs 


! of Louis, who viewed the reformers as 
I liels, as he did to the Intercession of the 
' Protestant Swiss cantons in favour of their 
1 brethren in the faith. 

The Swiss had little Influence In foreign 
politics during the clgliteeiith century; 
and, until towards Its close, they suffered 
little from foreign Interference. This tran¬ 
quillity, which, however, was often inter 
nipted by Internal dissensions, was alike 
favourable to the progress of commerce, 
agriculture, and manufactures, and to the 
arts and sciences. In almost every de¬ 
partment of human knowledge, the Swiss 
of the eighteenth century', both at home 
and abroad, acquired distinguished repu¬ 
tation, as the names of Haller, Bonnet, 
Bcrmmlll, .T..L Kousscau, Lavatcr, Bodmer, 
Breitingcr, Gessner, Sulzer, Ilir/el, Fu-seli, 
Hnttingcr, Jolm von Muller, Pestalozzi, 
and many otliers, bear witness. 

The people of the democratic cantons 
enjoyed an almost unlimited freedom, and 
took a large share In the affairs of govern, 
meiit. Those places which were under tho 
general iirotcction of tin* whole confede¬ 
racy, were not burdened by excessive 
taxes; they enjoyed a high decree of civil 
freedom, and numerous municipal rights. 
The larger cantons, as Berne and Zurich, 
in wliich tho government was administered 
by ilic capitals, or by a body of tho citi¬ 
zens, who enjoyed many j'eculiar jtrivi- 
lt‘ges, Merc Jilso in a floiirisliing couditi«in. 
There were no oppressive taxes; but al¬ 
most every« here tlie government was con- 
scieniiousiy conducted; the admiiiistra. 
tion of justiee was elu'ap and simple, and 
beiieviileiit institutions were mimerous. 
Notwithstanding all these favourable cir- 
eumstaiiees, iiiteriial dissensions still con- 
tinueil, and new troubles arose in 1790, 

I v.hieh shook the political fabric; bUmd was 
often aud punislimcnt rendered no- 

cos>:iry. 

Altliottgh the Swiss had at first firmly 
maiiitaineil their neutrality in tlie wars of 
tlie French revolutioji, French i>ower and 
iiitrlcue gnidnally deiirivcd them of their 
former consiitution ; and,after incorporat¬ 
ing sevenil portions of Switzerland with 
tilt* French and Cisalpine republics, the 
French converted tlie Swiss confederacy 
into tlio Helvetic, republic, one and indi¬ 
visible, under an cxecutivcdircctory of five 
persons. The legislative power was dl* 
vided between a senate and a great coun¬ 
cil, to wliich each of the fourteen cantons 
elected twelve members. It was in vain 
that some of the democratic cantons at¬ 
tempted to prevent this revolution. They 
were speedily overpowered, 

But tlie oppression of the French, tho 
arbitrary manner in which they disposed of 
the highest ofilces, and the great number 
of weak and corrupt men who were raised 
to power—soon made the new oITlcers con¬ 
temptible. Aloys Keding, a man of en- 
terjTising spirit, whose family was celo 
brated In the annals of his country, fonn- 
cd the plan of overthrowing the central 
government. I'literwalden, Schweltz, Zu¬ 
rich, Glanis, Appcnzell. and the Grigoni 
wished to restore the federal constitution 
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and nedlngr Imagined that Buonapartehtm- 
Bclf, Who had just withdrawn tlio French 
troops from Switzerland, would favour his 

cantons. In their diet 
at Schwcitz (August 6, 1802), declared that 

accept the constitution 
which had been forced upon them, and 

T?,« ® *®‘*®"*^ government. 

The conseriuence was a civil war. Zurich 
waa besieged to no purpose by the troops 
of the Helvetic republic, against whom its 
gates were shut. Rodolph von Erlach 
and general Auf der filaur, at the head 

nf.Ji® occupied Berne and Frl- 

nurg. The Helvetic goverument retired to 
Lausanne. *cvii^.u w 

Aloys Reding now sumnioned a genera) 
assembly, which was hold at Sebweitz. Seo- 
temher 27. Three days after, the Orst com 

£o the cantons his 
mediation ; but tlio small cantons, guided 
by Aloys Reding and HIrzcl of Zurich, per- 
I seven.^ In their opposition. Twelve thou- 
I sand French troops entered Switzerland, 
i «bdcr hey, and the diet separated. Reding 
I and Illrzel were imprisoned. In December, 
both parties sent deputies of the eighteen 
cantons to Paris, to whom Buonaparte 
transmitted by Barthi'k-my. Fouche. and 

mediation of February 
19, isai, restoring tlio cantonal system, but 
granting freedom to the former subjects 
of the cajitoiis. 

Tho cantons were now nineteen in num¬ 
ber :-Aargnu, Appcnzeil. Basic, Berne. Frl- 

Orisons, Lucerne, St. Gall. 
Schairiiauscn, Schwcitz, Soleurc, Tessin 

Zug, and Zurich. 'Ihc republic of Valais was 
changed by a degree of Nap»»Ieon, In 18io. 
Into a rrerich dop.artmcnt; and as early as 
IHOO, lie grantcil Nenfcliatol (which li.id 
been ceded to him by Prussia, but which 
was under the protection of Switzerland ) 
to goiicr.al Berthlcr, as a sovereign iirln- 
eipallty. Napoleotj assumed tlie title of 
‘mediator of Switzerland;’ and the mili¬ 
tary service required of tlicSwiss became 
tnoi-o and more oppressive. It was only 
by great firmness and the sacrlHce of Im¬ 
mense sums of money, that most of thccan- 
governments could avert greater om 
prcsslon ; il>ey were obliged to adopt tlie 
continental system ; and tlie canton of Te.s- 
sin was long garrisoned by Frencli troops. 
In 181.3, when tho theatre of war ap¬ 
proached Switzerland, France permitted 
tho Swiss to maintain their neutrality ; 
tnit tho allies expressed tlieniselves am¬ 
biguously, and large armies were soon 
marched through the country. In various 
directions, to France. Tlietrarrival excited 
a fermentation in many quarters. Tlie act 
of mediation was annulled, December 29 , 
181.3, at Zurich : and several cantons, of 
which Berne was the Orst, laboured to 
revive their old constitutions. Through 
the influence of the allied inonarchs, the 
cantons were flii.ally prevailed on to assem¬ 
ble a general council; but revolutions and 
countcr-rovointions agitated several of the 
cantons. A diet was at length a.ssemblod 
at Zurich, and new articles of confedera- ; 
n were .agreed upon by nineteen cantons, : 
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• September 18 , 1814. Tliev .T 

old federal pact In many respite. 

I confederacy was acknowledged bv^ftrJJi* 
■ gress of Vienna. The bishopric of 
With Bienne, was given ?o the 

district Of bSc? 
Which fell to Basle, and a smiii ’ 

Which fell to Neufc’hia 1 . Vhe“firS'?" 
latlons of the latter place to Pru3 we,^ 
imd, with Geneva and thi Vaht- 
it joined the confederacy of the Swiss S’ 
tons, making their number twenty-two^” 
August 7 , 1815, the compact of Zurich 

• was publicly and solemnly adopted SpJ 
the dputies of the confederacy at ViwnJ 

had given In their accession to the acts of 

fil®c Vienna, so far as they 

lated to Switzerland. Soon after, Switzer 
^nd became a member of the holy alllanS 
But the political state of the Swiss cAnt?i^‘ 
as settlca hr the congress of vien^ S 
jealously watched by tho holy alliance 
rise to much disaffection In thcsrm’hSd? 
Of tlie people. In this state of things the 
general demand forreform. in theele?ionS 
assemblies of Tessin (one of the smah S- 

council, June 1830 
to yield to the public voice, and establish 

direct elections, and of pub- 
licity of proceedings In the great council, 
and to guarantee the liberty of the press 
and tlie inviolability of persons, as Sa 
of tlio constitution. This event, and the 
French revolution of July 1830, set the ex- 
amp cs for general risings in .various parts 
of tlie country. In the new'cantons the 
popular dem-ands were generally so readily 
compi cd with as to prevent any serious 
cisturbanecs, and the democratic cantons 
took hardly any part In tho troubles; but 
In the old aristocratic cantons, the opposl- 
non wa3 stronger and more systematic. 
Still* as many the townspeople wore 
favourable to more popular Institutions, 
the goremmems, even In these cantons 
gcDerallyylcldcU* with little opposition, to 
the wishes of the citizens ; and in Friburtr 
Uernc* Lucerne* Soleurc, Schaffbausen, the 
revision of tho constitution, the abolition 
of privileges, the extension of the right 
of election, abolition of censorship of the 
I press, &c., were among the concessions 
, to popular rights. 

From that period little occurred to dis¬ 
turb the general tranquillity of tlie country 
till 1846, when a civil war broke out, the 
cau.se of which w.is as follows:—In the 
canton of Aargau, where the population 
Is mixed, a portion of the catholics had 
risen. In 18-10, In Insurrection against the 
government ; and as it was found that 
the convents in that canton had instigated 
the rising, tlteir suppression was decreed, 
and the revenues, after providing perma¬ 
nently for their inmates, appropriated to 
religious and charitable purposes. In tho 
diet, Lueerne, the leading catholic can- 
ton, vigorously protested against this art, 
and the Argovians offered to restore the 
convents. But the catholic party was 
not satisfied. In the canton of Valais 
the clergy went so far as to refuse the 
s.arrnmcms to the members of Young 
Switzerland, as tlic liberal party was named, 
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(ind even to tlieir relatives, or the readers 
of tlieir journals. The Je.suita. elated with 
their triuin|)h in tlie Valais, now became 
extremely active in the otlier catholic can¬ 
tons. and in 1844 they were formally invited 
to enter the canton of Lucerne.from which 
tliey had hitherto been excluded, to take 
cliarRc of the cantonal education. Thislcd 
tocivil dissension in tliccanton: the ex])ul* 
sion of the leaders of the anti-Jesuit party, 
and the invasion of it by free corps from the 
atljaccnt cantons. Matters soon boj?an to 
assume a more serious aspect. In the diet 
of 1844 tlie Arjrovian deputy had proposed 
the expulsion of the Jesuits from the con¬ 
federacy. He tlien met with no support; 
hut in the diet of 1845 a majority voted 
for that measure. In 1840 Lucerne and 
six Ollier catliolic cantons fonned wliat 
was termed the Sonderhund, or Separate 
LeaKue. an armed confederacy, in fact, in 
support of the cause of the Jesuits. This 
was voted to be illepal by a majority of tlie 
diet; and changes of irovernnient which 
took place iuimeiiiately after in Berne, 
Geneva, and other places, haviiip piven 
more strenpth to the anti Jesuit party, 
the expulsion of that society, witli the dis 
solution of the Sonderhund, was resolved 
on by the diet. But ns the catholic can¬ 
tons, rclyinp on Austri.a and on France for 
sntiport, refused compliance, it was re- 
Boived to have recourse to arms. The 
troops of tlic iliet, conimandeil by general 
Iluftiur. appeared before Friburp. wliich 
opened its pates after a feeble resistance. 
The federal army then resumed its niarcli, 
nnii soon readied tlie vicinity of Lucerne, 
wliore a surrender was made after one 
vigorous action at the adjacent viiinpe of 
Iliith. Tlie leaders of the Sonderhund took 
to fliplit, and the Jesuits were ordered to 
milt the canton witliin forty-rjpht haul's. 
The romaiiiinp cantons sent in their sub- 
mission ; and thiis.throuph the vipour and 
rapidity of General Dufour’s measures, the 
civil war was terminateil without pivinp 
Austria or any other pow’cr a jiretext for 
interference. In 1848. while Lurope was 
convulsed by revolution, Switzerland en¬ 
joyed cfunjiarative tranquillity: save that 
Neiifchatcl. which had hitherto belonged to 
Prus.<5ia, then shook off the foreign yoke, 
and was annexed to Switzerland. 

In the year 1856 it seemed for a time that 
a W'ar between the federation and the king 
of Prussia was inevitable. On the liiid of 
September a bainl calling themselves royal¬ 
ists, under the count of Ponrtales, seized 
the castle of Neufcliatel, the seat of the 
govern nient of the can ton,and called on the 

t ieople to support the authority of the 
ling of Prussia, on whose behalf they had 
struck the blow. In an engagement with 
some federal troops who w’cre sent against 
them, these royalists were defeated. Tlic 
federal council ordered that the prisoners 
should be tried for high treason: the king of 
Prussia demanded that they should be un¬ 
conditionally liberateil. grounding bis de¬ 
mand on Ids seignorial riplits over Neuf- 
chatel. It seems that In 1707 the states of 
Neufchiitel transferred their allepi.-iiice to 


the house of Bradonhurg. In 1814 Nenf- 
chAtel was admitted into theSwissconfedc- 
ration.but in 1816 the rights of tlie king of 
Prussia wore recognised and confirmed by 
the congress of Vienna. In 1848 the people 
determined to assimilate themselves wholly 
to the other members of the confederation, 
and disputed the Prussian claims, which, 
however, were again recognised by the five 
powers ill 1852; and so matters contiinietl 
until tills attempt of the royalists in 1856. 
The federal council, although urged by 
Austria, Bavaria, and Baden, refused to 
comply with the Prussian demand. On ex¬ 
plaining the state of the ease to the French 
emperor, the latter ailvised them to re¬ 
lease the prisoners, and showed great irri¬ 
tation when Ids advice was rejected, and 
warned Switzerland that hencefortli she 
could hardly eziiect much assistance from 
France. In Ajiril 1867 a treaty of media¬ 
tion was concluded hy which tlie king of 
Prussia pave up for ever all riglds of so¬ 
vereignty over Is’eufchfttel and Valengin 
fur the solid consideration of 1.006,UUO 
francs to he pai<l hy the federation. 

Years passed on without bringing about 
any events of considerable importance, 
until tlie mighty struggle between France 
and Germany brought a large French force 
within the Swiss borders, where they were 
“ interned ” as prisoners of war (France, p. 
648*). This struggle was followed in Ger¬ 
many by thescarcely less vebemont. tbough 
less bloody, conflict betu'ecn tlie national 
and the Vatican forcea It was not likely 
that Switzerland would remain unafl'oeted 
by this great contest, which was distnrhing 
the rest of Kurope. At Geneva the pope at¬ 
tempted to maiiitnin a bishop (Monidllud) 
without the consent of the Genevese can¬ 
ton. The bishop was arrcstetl and con 
veyed beyond tlic frontier; and at the 
same time a diocesan conference, held at 
Basic, deposcil bishop Lachat. Whatever 
might be the results of this struggle, the 
Coffers of the city of Geneva were wonder¬ 
fully enriched, when in 1873 the duke of 
Brunswick left to the Genevese his enor- 
nioiis wealth. 

The following year was marked hy a 
renewal of the slniggie. A scheme of re¬ 
form was carried,M Inch inaile Switzerland 
a united iiatiuii.aml made effectual pro¬ 
visions for subjecting the occlesiastical to 
the civil Dower. Notonlydid tliis measure 
contain tlie substance of theFalck laws of 
Prussia, but it fiirtlier ordained that the 
performance of marriage was not to be re- 
lusedon anyground of morality or religiuji, 
and that the marriage of the parents shoiP d 
legitimise all cliildren born before their 
marriage. Lastly, it made primary secular 
education compulsory, and abolished capi¬ 
tal and corporal punishment. 

The ecclesiastical reiormation was scarce¬ 
ly less sweeiiing. The national synod wag 
endowed with the power of depriving de¬ 
linquent bishu]>s : confession was no longer 
compulsory ; the clergy were freed from 
the obligation of celibacy : and the verna¬ 
cular or vulgar tongue was snb.stituted 
for Latin in tlie offices of the cliurch. 



THE lUSTORY OF ITALY. 



UKPcnB n«me had a?j5ort.c<l a?l the vital 
p<*wcr of Italy, tills country was thickly 
Inhabited, and for the most part, by civi¬ 
lised iiutlons. In the north of Italy alone, 
which offered the longest resistance to the 
Itoinans, dwelt the Gauls. Farther south, 
on the Arno and the Tiber, a number of 
small tribes, such as the Etruscl, the Sani- 
n lies, and Latins, endeavoured to tlud safety 
by forming confederacies. Less closely 
united, and often hostile to each other, 
were the Greek colonies of Lower Italy, 
called J/o{ 7 no Grcciti. 

Italia did not bec<tmc the general name 
of this country until the age of Augustus. 
It had been early Imperfectly known to 
the Greeks \mder the name of Ilesperia. 
Ausoiiia, Saluniift, nin\ fL'notrin, were also 
lunnc.s uiJpHcd by them to the southern 
part, wllli which alone they wore at first 
acquainted. The name Italia was at first 
merely a partial name for the southern c.’t- 
tremity, until It was gradually extended to 
ilio whole country. 

The modern liistor)*of Italy begins with 
the fall of the wo,ste.’‘n empire. Komulus 
Augustus, Its last feeble emperor, was de- 
1 limned by his (tcnnaii guards. Odoacer, 
tlielr lender, assumed the title of kintj of 
Halt/, ntid thus this country was separated 
from the Ilomau empire. Hut this valiant 
barbarian could not comimmicato a spirit 
of iudepeiulencc and energy to the dcgeiio- 
rate Italians; nothing hiit an amalgama¬ 
tion with a people In a state of nature could 
effect their regeneration. Such a people 
aln-ady stood on the frontiers of Italv. 

Theodorlc, king of ilio Ostrogoths, In- 
fc-tigated by Zeno, emperor of tlio East, 
ovcrtlirew tlie kingdom of Odoacer, in 49.1, 
anil reduced nil Italy. His Goths spread 
from the AIjis to Sicily. In tlio lagoons 
of the Adriatic alone, some fugitives, who 
had lied from the devastations of Attila, 
maintained their freedom. 

'I'heodorie, who eombincd the vigour of 
the nortli with thecultlvation of the souiti, 
Is justly termed tlu' dreat. IJutthe energy 
of his peojilo soon yielded to Koman ciirruii- 
tloii, Totila, for ten ye.ars, contested in 
vain the almost coinploled conquest with 
file military skill of HellsarJus. I/o fell 
ill battle In 552; afterwhlcli Italy was aij- 
nesed to Che eastern empire, under an ex¬ 
arch, who resided at ILavcnna. But the 
first oxarcli, Nar'»cs, sunk iiiidor the In¬ 
trigues of tlic Byzantine court, and his 
successor neglected the defence of the 
passes of the Alps. The country was them 
Invaded liyilic Lombards, who, under Al- 
i*i)in, their chief or king, conquered the 
ierritory wliidi afterwards received its 
name from lliem. 

The kingdom of the Lombards Included 


Upper TUly, Tuscany, and Umbria. Albola 
also created the duchy of Beoevento lu 
Lower Italy The whole of Lombardian 
Italy was divided Into thirty great flefs. 
under dukes, counts, &c., which soon b? 
wrae hereditary. Together with the new 
kingdom, the confederation of the fugitives 
m the lagoons still subsisted In undisturbed 
freedom. The Islanders, by the election of 
their flrst doge Anufesto, in 697, established 
a central government, and the republic of 
^ enice was founded. 

Ravenna, the seat of the exarch, with 
Romagna, the Pentapolis, or the flvo marl- 
time cities (Rimini, Pisaro, Fano, SInIga- 
glia, and Ancona), and almostallthe coasts 
of Lower Italy, where Amalfi and Gaeta 
had dukes of their own, of the Greek na¬ 
tion, remained unconquered, together with 
Sicily and the capital, Rome, which was 
governed by a patrician in the name of the 
emperor. The slight dependence on the 
court of Byzantium disappeared almost en¬ 
tirely in tlie beginning of the eighth cen¬ 
tury, when Leo, the Isauriaii, exasperated 
the orthodox Italians by his assault of im¬ 
ages. The cities expelled his officers, and 
eliosc consuls and a senate, as In ancient 
times. Rome acknowledged, not ludeed 
the power, but a certain paternal autho¬ 
rity of its bishops, even in secular affairs, 
in consequence of the resi>ect which their 
holiness procured them. The popes, In 
their efforts to defend tlie freedom of Rome 
against tlie Lombards, forsaken by the 
court of Byzantium, generdUy had recourse 
to the Frankish kings. 

In consideration of the aid e.xpected 
against king Astolplius, pope Stephen HI., 
in 753, not only anointed Pepin, wlio In the 
preceding year had been made king of the 
Eniiiks, with the approbation of pope Za- 
cli.arias, but with the assent of the munici¬ 
pality of Rome, appointed him patrician, 
as the imperial governor had hitherto been 
denominated. Cbarleinagne made war upon 
Desiderlus, tlic king of the Lombards, in 
defence of the Roman church, took him 
prisoner in his capital, Pavla, united his 
empire with the Frankish monarchy, and 
eventually gave Italy a king in his son Pe- 
]>iii. But his attempts ag;unst the duchy 
of Benovento, the independence of which 
was maintained by duke Arlchis,against the 
repulilics In Lower Italy, where Naples, 
Amalfi, and Gaeta, in particular, had be¬ 
come rich by navigation and commerce, 
were unsuccessful. The exarchate, with 
the five cities, bad already been presented 
to the pope by Pepin, in 756, and Cliarle- 
niaene confirmed tbe gift; but the secular 
supremacy of the jxipes was not completed 
until t]»c pontificate of Innocent III.,about 
the year 1200. Thcirraiik, however.araong 
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llK* ecclesiastics of the west, and the tem- 
roral power now acquired, gave tlicm an 
ascendancy over the clergy and laity In 
Europe, which they failed not to Iinprore 
until they were acknowledged as the In- 
falllhle heads of the churcln 

Leo III. bestowed on the king of the 
Fninks, on Chrlstniasnlay, A. D. 8(X), the 
Imperial crown of the west, which needed 
a Charlemagne to raise It from nothing. 
But dislike to the Fr.inks, whose conquest 
was looked upon as a new Inv.asion of bar¬ 
barians, united the free cities, Uonie ex¬ 
cepted, tnore closely to the e.astern empire. 
Even during the lifetime of Charlemagne, 
Kranklsli Italy was given to his grandson 
Bernard ; who, however, having attempted 
to become independent of his uncle, Louis 
the Debonnairc, was deprived of the crown, 
and had his eyes torn out. 

Italy now remained a constituent part of 
the Frankish monarchy, till the partition 
of Verdun, which took place in 843: when 
It was allotted, with the Imperial dignity, 
and what was afterwards called Lorraine, 
to Lothaire I., eldest son of Louis. Lo- 
thaire left the government to his son Louis 
II the nu>6t estimable of tho Italian 
princes of the Carlovingian line. After his 
death, in 875, Italy became the apple of 
discord to the whole family. Charles tlie 
Bald, of France, llrst took possession of 
It; and after his death Carloiiiaii, king of 
liavarl.'i; who wfus succeeded, in 8«0, by his 
brother Charles the Fat, king of Suabia, 
who united the whole monarchy of the 
Franks for the last time. 

His dethronement. In 887, was the epoch 
of anarchy and civil war in Italy. Bercn- 
garlus duke of Friuli, and Guido, duke 
of Spoleto (besides the niar<iuls of Ivrea, 
the only ones remaining of the thirty 
great vassalsl, disputed the cn)wii between 
them. Guido was crowned king and em¬ 
peror, and after his death (8‘.W), his son 
Lambert. Arnold, the Carlovingian king 
of the Germans, enforced his claims to the 
royal and imperial crown of Italy (8%), 
but, like most of his successors, was able 
to maintain them only during his residence 
In the country. 

After the death of Lambert and Arnold, 
Louis, king of Lower Burgundy, becaTiie 
the competitor of Berengarius 1.; and this 
bold and noble prince, although crowned 
king in 8'J4, and emperor in 8'J5, did not 
enjoy quiet till he had exiielled the emperor 
Louis III. and vanquished another compe¬ 
titor, Rodolph of Upper Burgundy : he w-as 
even then unable, on account of the feeble 
condition of the state, to defend ilie king¬ 
dom effectively against tlie invasions of the 
Saracens and the Uungarians. 

After the assassination of Berengarius, 
In 024, Rodolph If. relinquished his claims 
to Hugh, count of Provence, In exchange for 
that country. Hugh sought to strengthen | 
the Insecure thn>ne of Italy by a bloody' 
tyranny. His nephew, Berengarius, niar-| 
quis of Ivrca, fled from his snares to Otlio , 
the Great, of Germany, assembled an army 
vi fugitives, retunied and overthrew liugli 
in &45. Hugh w.os succeeded by his s<m 
Lutliaire. Berengarius became his first 


counsellor. But. after the death of L(v 
thaire, In 050, (poisoned, It was saju, by 
Berengarius), tho latter wlslicd to compel 
his widow —the beautiful Adelald^con- 
trary to her Inclination, to marry his 
Escaping from the prison to which he had 
consigned her, slie took refuge in the ca«tle 
of Canossa, where she was besieged by Be¬ 
rengarius II. She now applied for aid to 
Ofhol., king of Germany, who pa.ssed tho 
Alps, liberated her, conquered Pavla, be¬ 
came king of the Franks and Lombards, 

and married Adol.alde. 

To a prompt submission, and the cession 
of Friuli, (the key of Italy), which Otho 
g.ive to his brother Henry, Berengarius 
was indebted for permission to reign a.s 
the vassal of Otlio. But the nobles of 
Italy preferring new complaints against 
him, ten years after, Otlio returned in 
OCl, deposed him, and led liim prisoner to 
Bamberg; and, after having been himself 
crowned king of Italy with the Iron crown, 
in 961, united this kingdom with the Ger¬ 
man. Otho gave the great Imperial Ilefs 
to Germans, and granted to the Italian 
cities privileges that were the foundation 
of a free .coubtitution, for wlilch they soon 
became ripe. 

The growing wealth of the papal court, 
owing to the munificence of the French 
kings, which had proiimied ilicir influence 
on the government, so beneficial under 
Leo IV. and iiopes of a similar character, 
liecamo, tlirougli the corruption of ilie 
Homan court in the tenth century, the 
first c.auso of its decline. The clergy and 
tlieiicople elected the poi'cs according to 
the will «)f the consuls and a few patri¬ 
cians. Albcrlc f>f Carnerino, and hla son 
Octavian, were absolute masters of Home, 
and tho last was pope, under the name of 
Jolm Xil.,when twenty years of age. Otlio 
the Great, wht>m he had crowned ein|>eror 
in Home, in 962, deposed him, .and choso 
Leo VIII. in his stead; but tbc people, 
jealous of its right of election, chose Bo 
nedict V. 

From this time, the popes. Instead of 
ruling tlie people of Home, became depen¬ 
dent on them. In Lower Italy, the re¬ 
publics nf Naples, Gaeta, and Amalfi still 
defended their independence against tho 
Lombard duchy of Benevento, with tlie 
more case, since the duchy had been di¬ 
vided, in 839, between Siconoli)lius of S.a- 
lerno and ILadelglilsius of Benevento, and 
subsequently among a great number, aud 
since, with the dukes, they had had a com¬ 
mon enemy in the .Saracens, who had been 
previously invited over from Sicily by both 
parties (about 830), as auxiliarie.s against 
each other, but who had settled and main¬ 
tained themselves in Apulia. Tlie emperors 
Louis II. and Basilius Dlacedo had, with 
combined forces, broken tbc power of the 
filussutnians; the former was, neverthe- 
le.'^s, unable to maintain himself in Lower 
Ii.aly, hut the Greeks, on the contrarj', 
gained a firmer footing, and formed, of the 
regions l.'iken from tlie S;ir;(ceiis, a sei>a- 
rate province, called the 'Jliema o/ Lorn- 
bunlyy which continued under their do¬ 
minion, though without prejudice to the 
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liberty of the republics, upwards of a hun- 
area years, oeing goverued by a catanan 
(or governor-general) at Dari. Otho the 
Ureat himself did not succeed In diivinR 
them altogether from Italy. The marriage 
of his son, Otho H., with the Greelt prin¬ 
cess Tlieophania, put an end to his exer¬ 
tions for this purpose, as did the unfortu¬ 
nate battle at Dasciitello to the similar 
attempts renewed by Otho II. ( 930 ). 

In opposition to the designs of the count 
of Tusculum, who wished to supplant the 
absent emperor at Rome, a noble Roman, 
tiieconsul Crescentlus, In OSO.attenipted to 
govern Rome under the semblance of her 
ancient liberty. Otho 11., king since 973 . 
occupied with his projects of conciucst In 
Lower Italy, did not interfere with this 
nclmlnlstratlon, which became formidable 

ropes Boniface VH. and 
John XV. nut when Otho III., who had 
reigned In Germany since 983. raised his 
kinsman Gregory V. to the popedom, Cres- 
cciitlus Ciuised the latter to bo expelled 
and John XVI., a Greek, to be elected by 
tlio people. He also endeavoured to place 
Rome again under the nominal suprem.acy 
of the Dyzajitino empire. Otho, however, 
reinstated Gregory, besieged Crescenlius 
In tho onstio of St. Angelo, took him 
j)rlsoncr, .and caused him to be beheaded, 
with twelve other noblo Romans, a.d. 993. 
Hut the Romans again throw off their 
allegiance to the emperor, and yielded only 
to force. 

On the death of Otho HI. noo 2 ), the 
Italians considered their connection with 
tho German empire as dissolved. Harduln, 
marciuis of Ivrca, was elected king, and 
crowned at I’avia. This was a sumderit 
mntivo for Milan, the enemy of Pavia, to 
declare for Henry 11. of Germany. A civil 
war ensued, in which every city, relying 
on Its walls, took a gro.ater or less part. 
Henry w.as chosen king of Italy by tho 
nobles assembled In Pavia; but distur¬ 
bances aiose, in which a i>art of the city 
was destroyed by lire (a.d. 1004). Not till 
after Harduiii’s death, which occurred In 
1013, was Henry recognised as king by 
all Lombardy. He was succeeded by Con¬ 
rad 11 . 

At tlie diet held at Roncaglia, near Pia¬ 
cenza In 1037, Conrad made the fiefs bere- 
illtary by a fundamental law of the em¬ 
pire, and endeavoured to give stability and 
traiKiuillity to the state, but without suc¬ 
cess. Tlie cities (which were daily becom¬ 
ing more powerful; and the bishops wero 
engaged in continual quarrels with the 
uohllity, and the nobility with their vas¬ 
sals, whicli could not be repressed. 

Republican Rome, under the Infiuence i 
of the family of Crescentlus, could be re- ] 
duced to obedience neither by Henry II. « 
and Conrad II., nor by the p*)pe 3 . When . 
Henry III., tho son and successor of Con- t 
r.ad, entered Italy in 1040, ho found three 
popes in Rmne, all of whom he deposed, I 
appointed In their stead Clement II., and t 
over after filled the p.apal chair, by his own ( 
authority, with vlrtuniis German ccclesi- 1 
Astlcs. Tills reform gave the fiopes new < 
cousequence, which afterw.(rds became 1 
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; successor. Henry died to 

I “‘“orttyof h!s son Henry tv 

I r tho policy of tho popos* directed 

brand, (^terwardrGVgo^TlL) 

In creating an opposition, which so^b? 
wrae formidable to the secularpower The 
Normans also contributed to ^ls result 

Annill^^l m themplves in Calabria^nd 
Apullju Allies sometlmesof the Lombarri< 
sometimes of the republics, eonw 
the Greeks against each other and agalna* 
the Saracens, they constantly became 
powerful by petty wars. The S nS 

80d capture(10&3) On 
the other hand. Nicolas 11 . united M h tlm 
princes, and. la 1059 . Invested 
Robert Guiscard with all the terrltorlea 
conquered by him In Lower Italy. ProS 

* 1 **® conflicts with 

the Imperial power, relied on the support 

which Sicily was soon 
0 ^ the south 

were thus united Into one large one, the 
kingdom In the north was dissolving into 
smaller states. The Lombard cities were 
laying the foundation of their future ftm 
portance. Venice, Genoa, and Pisa were 
already powerful. 

III the small republics of the north of 
lUly, tho government was, In most cases 
divided between the consuls, the lesser 
council, the great council, and the popular 
assembly. Petty feuds developed their 
routhful energies. Such were those that 
lermin.ated with the destruction of Lodi 
by Milan, in lill, and the ten years’ siege 
3 f Como, by the forces of all the Lombard 
:ities, which lasted from Ills to 1128. The 
subjugation of this city rendered MIl.an 
the first power In Lombardy, and most of 
the neighbouring cities were her allies. 
Others formed a counter-alllance with her 
antagonist, Pavia. Disputes between Milan 
and Oemoiia were the occasion of the first 
war between the two unions (1129), to which 
the contest of I>othairo II. and Conrad of 
Hohenstaufen for the crown soon gave 
another direction. Tills was the origin of 
tlie Gliibelines (favourers of the emperor), 
and tho Guelfs (the adherents of the fa¬ 
mily of the Guelfs, and, in general, the party 
of the popes). ' 

In Rome, the love of liberty, restrained 
by Gregory VII., rose in proportion as hla 
successors ruled with less energy, Tlie 
schisms between Gelasius II. and Gregory 
VIII., Innoceat II„ aud Anacletus II., re¬ 
newed tho hopes of the RomaDB. Arnold 
of Brescia, formerly proscribed for bis vio¬ 
lent attacks against the luxury of the 
clergy in that country, was their leader. 
After eight years, Adrian IV. succeeded in 
effecting his execution. 

Frederick I. of Hohenstaofon (called Bar- 
barossa) crossed the Alps six times. In order 
to defend his possessions in Italy against 
the republicanism of the Lombard cities. 
Embracing the cause of Pavla, as the 
weaker, be devastated the territory of Ml- 
l.aii, and was cro\vned in Pavia and Rome. 
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/n 1158, he reduced Milan, demolished the 
fortlflcatlons of Piacenza, and held a diet 
at Roiicaglla, where he extended the Im¬ 
perial prerogatives conformably with the 
Justinian code, gave the cities chief ma¬ 
gistrates, and proclaimed a general peace. 
Bis rigour having excited a new rebellion, 
ho reduced Cremona to ashes, compelled 
Milan to submission, and having driven out 
all the inhabitants, demolished the forti¬ 
fications. 

When the emperor entered Italy In 1163, 
without an anny, the cities concluded a 
union for maintaining their freedom, which, 
in 1167, was converted Into the Lombard 
confederacy. The confederates restored 
Milan, and, to hold in check the Ghibelinc 
city of Pavla, built a new city, called. In 
honour of the pope, Alessandria, I^clthcr 
Frederick's governor, Christian, archbishop 
of Mentz, nor he himself, could effect any¬ 
thing against the confederacy; the former 
failed before Ancona, with all the power of 
Ghlbellne Tuscany ; and the latter, before 
Alessandria. Hcwasalso defeated by Milan, 
at Legnano, In 1176. He then concluded 
a concordate with Alcx.andcr III., and a 
truce with the cities of Venice, and a peace, 
which secured their Independence, at Con¬ 
stance (1183). The republics retained the 
pocUstfi (foreign noblemen, now elected by 
themselves) as judges and generals. As 
formerly, all were to take the oath of fealty 
and allegiance to theemperor. But, Instead 
of .strengthening their league Into a penna- 
nentconfederacy (the only safety for Italy), 
they were soon split into new factions, 
when the designs of the Hohenstaufen on 
the throne of Sicily drew Frederick and 
Ilenry VI. from Lombardy. 

During the minority of Frederick II., and 
the disputes for the succession to the Ger¬ 
man throne, Innocent III,, who was Fre¬ 
derick’s guardian, succeeded in reestablish¬ 
ing the secular authority of the holy see in 
Rome and the surrounding countij, and 
In enforcing its claims to the donations of 
Charlemagne and Matilda. Ucalso brought 
over almost all Tuscany, except Pisa, to the 
party of the Guclfs. A blind hereditary 
hatred, rather than a zeal for the cause, in¬ 
spired the parties; for when Otho IV. as¬ 
cended the Imperial throne, the Guclfs 
became his party, and the Glilbelines the 
pope's; but the reversion of the imperinl 
throne to the house of HobensUaufeu, In 
the person of Frederick IL, soon restored 
the ancient relations. 

In Florence, this party-splrlt gave pre¬ 
tence to the disputes of the Buondelmoutl 
and Donatl with the Ubertl and Amadel, 
originating In private causes; and most 
cities were thus internally divided int( 
Guclfs and Gblbellnes. The Guelf cities oi 
Lombardy renewed the Lombard confede¬ 
racy. in 1226. The Dominican, John of V'l- 
cenza, attacked these civil wars; but his 
attempt to obtain secular power In Vicenza 
occasioned his fall. Alter the emperor had 
returned from his crusade, in 1230, be waged 
war, with varying success, against the cities 
and against Gregory IX., heedless of the 
excommunication; while Ezzelin dl Ro¬ 
mano, under the pretence of favouring the 


I Ghibelliies, established, by every kind ol 
violence, hts own power in Padua, Verona, 
VIceuza, and the neighbourhood. 

The plan of Gregory IX., to depose Fre¬ 
derick, was successfully executed by Inno 
cent IV., In the council of Lyons 0245). 
This completely weakened the Ghlbellne 
party, wblcli was already nearly undermined 
by the Intrigues of the mendicant orders. 
The Bolognese united all the cities of Italy 
In a Guelf league, and In 1240, U)ok Enzius 
prisoner, whom they never released. In 
the Trevisan Mark alone, the Gblbellnes 
possessed the supremacy, by incatis of 
Ezzelin, till be fell before a crusade of all the 
Guclfs against him. In 1255. But these 
contests were fatal to liberty; the house 
Della Scala followed that of Ilumano In the 
dominion; and Milan Itself, with a great 
p.art of Lombardy, found nia-stcrs In the 
house of Della Tnrre. TjTants everywhere 
arose; the maritime republics and the re¬ 
public of Tuscany alone remained free. 

After Charles I. of Anjou had become, by 
the favour of the pope, king of Naples, sena¬ 
tor of Rome, papal vicar of Tuscany, and 
had directed his ambition to the throne of 
Italy (a policy In which hla successors per¬ 
severed), thenamesof Guclfs and Glilbelines 
acquired a new sigiiiHcation. The formei 
denoted the friends, the latter the enemlc-s 
of the French. To these factions were added 
Id the republics, the parties of the nobility 
and the people, the latter of wliich was al¬ 
most universally victorious. The honest 
exertions of Gregory X. (wlio died 1276) to 
establish peace, were of no avail; those ol 
Nicholas III.,who feared the prepoiideraiico 
of Charles, were more edlclcnt; but Martin 
IV., servilely devoted to Charles, destroyed 
everything which bad been effected, and per¬ 
secuted the Glilbelines with new animosity. 

A different interest—that of trade and 
navigation—Impelled the maritime repui)- 
lics to mutual wars. The Genoese assisted 
Michael Palmologus, in 1261, to recover 
Constantinople from the Venetians, and re¬ 
ceived In return Chios ; at filelorla, they 
annihilated the navy of the Pisans, and 
completed their dominion of the sea by 
a victory over the Venetians at Curzola, 
wblcli took place In 12U8. Florence ren¬ 
dered Its deiuocnicy complete by the pu¬ 
nishment of all the nobles, and strength¬ 
ened the Guelf party by wise measures; 
but a new schism soon divided the Guelfs 
111 Florence aud all Tuscany Into two fac¬ 
tions—the Nerl(Black) and Bianchl (White). 
The latter were almost hll expelled by the 
Intrigues of Boniface VIII., ’ud joined the 
Gbibcliues. In Lombardy, freedom seemed 
to have expired, when the people, weary of 
the everlasting feuds of their tyrants, ro.se 
in most of the cities, and expelled them. 

Henry V’lL, the first emperor who had 
appeared in Italy for sixty years (1310), re¬ 
stored the princes to their cities, and found 
general submission to bis requisitions, 
I>eace among the parties, and homage to 
the empire. Florence alone undertook the 
glorious part which she so nobly suaiaiiied 
for two centuries, as tho guardian of Ita- 
li.an freedom ; she chose Robert of Naples, 
tlie enemy of Henry, her protector for five 
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yeore, rematned free while the other 
parts of the kingdom were divided Into fac¬ 
tions and destroyed by Intestine wars. 

Bohemia, suddenly 
n? Inhabitants 

the pope, elected 
lord of Lucca, ever> whcre acting the part 
of a mediator and peacemaker, he would 

|n establishing the power 

been opposed 
second expe¬ 
dition to Italy In 1333, Azzo Visconti, Mar- 

Robert of Naples, 
united gainst him and his ally, the parai 
®® 5 trand of Polct, who aspired to 
the dominion of Bologna. After the down¬ 
fall of both In 1334, when the Pepoll began 
to rule In Bologna, Martino della Scala be¬ 
came master of half Lombardy. Florence 
led the opposition against him, and excited 
a war of tho league. In which It gained no¬ 
thing but tho security of Its liberty. 

In Romo. Cola Rlenzl, In 1347, sought to 
restore order and tranquillity; he was ap¬ 
pointed tribune of the people, but was 
forced, after seven months, to yield to the 

nobility. Having returned, after seven years 

of bnnlshment, with the leg.ite cardinal 
Alhornoz, ho ruled again a short time, and 
at length was murdered In an insurrection 
The Genoese, tired of the perpetual disputes 
of theGhIhelIno Splnolas and Dorias with 
the Gucif Grimaldi and Kleschi, banished 
all these families In 1339, and made Simon 
Boccanegra their first doge. 

In 13-17 Italy sufTered by a terrible famine, 
and a still more terrible pestilence in the 
year lollowingt which swept away two 
thirds of the population. No less terrible 
was the scourge of the bande Ojandlltl), or 
large companies of soldiers, who, after every 
peace, continued the war on their own ac¬ 
count, rav.aging tho whole country with 
fire and sword. 

Popo Innocent VI. succeeded In conquer¬ 
ing the whole of the states of the church, 
by means of the cardinal legjite, Egidius 
Alhornoz (l.tM-GO); but, redticcd to cx- 
tremltlesby the oppressions of tho legates. 
an<I encouraged by Florence, the conquered 
cities revolted In 1375. The cruelties of car¬ 
dinal Robert of Geneva (afterwards Clement 
' VII.), and of his hand of soldiers from 
Bretagne, produced only a partial subju¬ 
gation ; and the great schism, the freedom 
of these cities, or rather the power of tlieir 
petty tyrants, was fully confirmed. 

Tho Visconti, meanwhile, persisting In 
their Bchenies of conquest, arrayed the i 
whole strength of Itnly in opposition to i 
them, and mused the old factions of Guelfs : 
and Ghlbellnes soon to he forgotten In tho i 
linpemllng danger. Genoa submitted to i 
John Visconti, who had purchased Bologna < 
from the Pepoll in l.V>0; but his enterprise 1 
against Tuscany failed through the resist- 5 
ance of the confederated Tuscan ropubiics. t 
Another league against him was concluded a 
by tho Venetians with the petty tyrants of f 
Lombardy. But tlio union of the Floren- a 
tines with the Visconti against the papal t 
legates continued but a short time. In v 
Florence, tho Guelfs were divided Into the t 
parlies of the RlccI and tho Alblzzl. The ii 


r sedition of the Clomp! to which this 
=* [‘w. was quelled by Michael dl Lando wh? 

had been elected gonfalonlero by them® 

i The Venetians. Irritated with Carranr 
t on account of the assistance he had Sv^ 
1 the Genoese In the war ac ChlQ 7 M 
r looked quietly on while John QalSSzo vS-* 
1 contl deprived the Della Bcala 
• of all their possessions; and p1orenc?Sn2 
- ^slsted the unfortunate prince^ p^^ds 
. Carrara made himself again mast^«? 

”2^ maintained his advan- 
) ^ges, till he sunk under the enmity of the 

", 0^). who, changing their po- 

henceforth, instead of the op- 

: yi “oVtr'“ 

l In 1395. John Galeazzo obtained from 

' investiture of 

511 Ian as a duchy, purchased Pisa (which 
I his natural son Gabriel bargained away to 

! only the prlnclpa- 

Penfii/ n®V so»»j»eAted sienna, 
^ Bologna; so that Florence! 

Stood against bim 
In the cause of liberty. On his death in 

during 

advantage of the schism, 
made himself master of all the eccleslas- 
ticals^tes, and threatened to conquer all 
Italy, Florence again alone dared to resist 
JHin. But this danger was transitory; the 

' opposition. 

Duke Philip Maria reconquered all bis 
states of Lombardy, by means of the groat 
Carmagnola (1416-20). Genoa also, which 
was sometimes given up. In nominal free¬ 
dom to stormy factions (of the Pregosl. 
Adorul, Montalto, Guarco), and at other 
times was subject to France, or to the 
Montforrat, submitted to him 
(1421). Florence subsequently entered Into 
an alliance against him with the Venetians 
(i42o); and by moans of Carmagnola, who 
Had now come over to them, tbey conquer- 
ed the whole country as far as the Adda, 
and retained It In the peace of Ferrara 
(1-I28). 

After Milan had been enfeebled by the 
Venetians and Florentines, and while Al- 
pbonso of Arngonw.as constantly disturbed 

In Naples, by the Anjou party, no dangerous 
predominance of power existed In Itnlv. 
though mutual jealousy still excited fre¬ 
quent wars, In which two parties amongthe 
Italian mercenary soldiers, the Bnicheschl 
and the Sforzeschl, continued always hos¬ 
tile to each other, contrary to the custom 
of those mercenary bands. After the er- 
tlnctlon of the Visconti, In 1447, Francis 

gaming possession of 
tho Milanese state. The Venetians, who 
aimed at territorial aggrandisement, having 
formed a connection with some princes 
against him, he found an ally In Florence, 
which, with a change of circumstances, 
wisely altered her policy. About this time, 
the fiinilly of the Med lei attained to powef 
ID that city by their wealth and talent 


m)e of BnX}}. ^ 


Of Lombardy; Florence, wisely managed by 
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nnra n —... Obtained the imperial h.vestlture in 15SG. 

A long succession of military contests Genoa, subject ^ 

now took place, which were chiefly excited found a deliverer In Andrew 
hv Invasions from GcTiuftur or by tlio of* Ho founded the Arl^torrAry» nndtljcconspl- 
f,?rtl of ra^y icaderr^^ «^«n> racy of Fiesco (1^7) failed to subvert Imn. 

nowor over llic free cities; luU we must In 1553 ^ besides Milan, Charles V.conferred 
pass by these, and merely observe that the Naples on his son ^ 

^ledlcl family ultimately succeeded In es- of Cliatcau-Cambrcsis, in 1550,1 liilip IC and 
Ubllshlnff their sway. The brief tranquil- Henry II. of France renounced all their 
;ity of Italy, however, wrus soon destined to claims to Piedmont, which was restored to 
be disturbed by the grasping ambition of its rightful sovereign, duke Emmanuel Ph • 
the warlike pope, Julius H., who completed lihert of Savoy, the brave Spanish general. 


Louis XII., the league of Canibray (150S), was confl.<»rated as a reverted lief by the 
against the ambitious policy of the Vciie- holy see. In the second half of the six. 
tlans, who succeeded In dissolving the teenth century, the prosperity of Italy was 
league which threatened them with de- Increased by a long peace, as much as the 
Btnictlon. The pope then formed a league loss of Its commerce allowed ; Henry IV. of 
with the Venetians themselves, Spain, and France having, by the treaty of Lyons, 
tiio Swiss, for the purpose of driving the ceded Saluzzo, the last French possession 
French from Italy. This holy league did in luly, to Savoy. Tlie traiKiuilliry conti- 
not, however, then attain its object, al- nued till the contest for the surccsslon of 
though Julius was little nffeclcd by the Mantua and Montferrat, after the cxtinc* 
French and German council held at Pisa to tion of the Goiizaga family (1027). Mis- 
depose him. Maximilian Sforza, who had fortunes in Gerin.aiiy compelled Kerdiiiand 
reacquired Milan, rclinquislied it without II. to confer both countries, in 1031, as a 
reserve to Francis I., in 1515; but the fief on Charles of Nevers, the protege of 
emperor Charles V. assumed it as a reverted France, whose family remained in posses- 
flet of the empire, and conferred it on elon till the war of the Spanish succession. 
Fntnoisco Sfor/a, brother of Maximilian, in In the peace of Chicrasco (1031), Riche- 
1520. This was the cause of violent wars, lieu’s diplomacy acquired also Pignerol and 
in which the efforts of Francis were always Casale—strong polnt.s of support, in case of 
unsuccessful. He was taken prisoner at new invasions of Italy, though he had to 
Favia, and, with Ids other claims, was relinquish the latter. In 10.37. Hytheextinc- 
compelled to renounce those on Milan, tion of the house Della Rovera, the duchy 
which remained to Fforv.a, and, after his of Ordlno, with which Julius 11. had Invest- 
death, was granted by Charles V. to his son ed it, devolved, in 1031, to the papal see. 
Philip. The Medicoan popes, Leo X. and In the second half of the seventeenth 
Clement Vll., were bent, for the most part, century, the peace of Italy was not inter- 
on the aggrandisement of their family, rupted, excepting by the attempts of Louis 
Charles V., to whom all Holy submitted XIV. on Savoy and Piedmont, and ai>pcari‘d 
after the battle of Pavia, frustrated, indeed, to be secured for a long time by the treaty 
the attempts of Clement VII. to weaken his of neutrality at Turin (IflOfi), when liie whc 
power, and conquered and pillaged Rome | of the Spanish succession broke out. Aus- 
in 1527; but, being reconciled with the tria having conquered Milan, ilantua, and 
pope, ho raised the Medici to princely Montferrat, retained tlio two first (for 


authority. 


Mantua was forfeited by tlie felony of the 


Florence, incensed at the foolish conduct: duke), and gave the latter to Savoy. In th« 
of Pietro towards France, had banished the peace of Utrecht, Austria obtained S.ar 
Medici in U94. hut recalled them in 1512 ; dlnia and Naples; Savoy obtained Sicily 
end was compelled to take a station among which it exchanged with Austria for Sar- 
the principalities, under duke Alexander 1. dinia, from which it assumocl the royaJ 
de Medici. Italian policy, of which Florence I title. Mont Genevre was made the bona 
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dary between France and Italy. The house 
ot Farnese becondng extinct In 1731, the 
Spanish loTant Charles obtained Parma and 
Piacenza. In the warfor the Polish throne, 
of 1773, Charles Emmanuel of Savoy, In 
alliance with Prance and Spain, conquered 
the Milanese territory, and received there¬ 
from. in the peace of Vienna 0738), Novara 
and Tortona. Charles, infant of Spain, be¬ 
came king of the Two Sicilies, and ceded 
Parma and Piacenza to Austria. 

The Medici of Florence, entitled, since 
1575, grand-dukes of Tuscany, became ex¬ 
tinct in 1737. Francis Stephen, duke of 
Lorraine, now received Tuscany by the pre¬ 
liminaries of Vienna, and becoming empe¬ 
ror In 1745, made It the appanage of the 
younger line of the Austro-Lorralne house. 
In 1745, the Spaniards conquered Milan, but 
were expelled thence by Charles Emmanuel, 
to whom Marla Tlieresa ceded. In reward, 
some Milanese districts. Massaand Carrara 
fell to Modena, in 1743, by right of inherit¬ 
ance. The Spanlslj Infant, don Philip, 
conquered Parma and Piacenza in his own 
name, lost them, obtained tlicm again as a 
Ijeredltary duchy, by the peace of Alx-la- 
Chapelle, in 1748. 

At the era of the French revolution, Italy 
was divided between the principality of 
Savoy, the Ecclesiastical States, the repub¬ 
lics of Venice and Genoa, the grand duchy 
of Tuscany, and the small priucipalltics of 
l^rma and Modena. Naples and Sicily 
were governed by a king belonging to the 
house of Bourbon; and Mantua, Milan, and 
some other places were In the possession of 
Austria. 

In Beptetnber 1702, the French troops 
first penetrated into Savoy, and planted 
the tree of liberty. Tliough expelled for 
some time. In 1793, by the Piedmontese and 
Austrians, they held it at the end of the 
year. Tlie National Convention had alre^y 
declared war against Naples, and the French 
advanced into the Piedmontese and Genoese 
territories, but were expelled from Italy In 
July 1795, by tho Austrians, Sardinians, and 
Neapolitans. In 179C, Napoleon Buonaparte 
received the chief command of tlje French 
army In Italy. IIo forced the king of 
Sardinia to conclude a treaty of peace, by 
vs'lilch the l.atterwas obliged to cede Nice 
and Savoy to Prance; conquered Austrian 
Lt)mbardy, with tlic exception of Mantua ; 
put the duke of Pariua and the pope under 
coiitriluition; and struck sucli consterna¬ 
tion into the king of Naples, that he begged 
Cor peace. 

After Mantua had also fallen. In 1797, 
Buonaparte formed of Jlilan, Mantua, the 
portion of Parma nortli of ilie Po, and Mo¬ 
dena, the Cis.alpinc republic. France like¬ 
wise made war on the pope, and annexed 
Bologna, Ferrara, and llomagna to the 
Clsalpino republic (1797), by the peace of 
Tolentino. Tlio French then advanced to¬ 
wards Rome, overthrew tho ecclesiastical 
government, and erected a Roman republic 
(1798). In Genua, Buotiaparte occasioned 
a revolution, by wlilch a democratic re¬ 
public was formed after the model of the 
French umler the name of the Ligurian re¬ 
public. The French had, mcjuiwliile, pene¬ 


trated Into Austria, through the Venetlai- 
territor>\ The Venetians now made com 
inon cause with the brave Tyrolese, who 
gained advantages over the French In ib« 
Alps. Buonaparte, therefore, occupied Ve¬ 
nice without striking a blow, and gave thf 
republic a democratic constitution; but 
by the peace of Campo-Formio (I7th Oct, 
1797), the Venetian territoiy, as far as the 
Adige, was relinquished to Austria, and 
the rest Incorporated with the Cisalpine re¬ 
public. Tlie king of Sardinia concluded a 
treaty of alliance and subsidy with Prance 
October 25; but. In 1798, the directory, as¬ 
sailed in Rome from Naples, deemed It 
expedient to compel him to resign his terri¬ 
tories on the main land. 

Notwithstanding its treaty of amity with 
France, Naples concluded an alliance. In 
1798, with Britain and Russia. The French, 
therefore, occupied Naples, and erected 
there the Parthenopean republic. Tlie 
grand duke of Tuscany had likewise formed 
an alliance with Naples and Britain, and 
his country was, In return, compelled by 
the French to receive, like Piedmont, a 
military administration. After the con¬ 
gress of Radstadt was broken off, Austria 
and tbeGerman empire, under Russian sup¬ 
port, renewed the war against the French, 
who again left Naples and Rome to tho 
British, Russians, and Turks. The king 
and the pope returned to their capitals in 
Lombardy ; the French were defeated by 
the Austrians, under Kray and Melas, and 
by the Russians, under Suwarrof, and lost : 
all their fortresses, except Genoa, where 
Massena sustained a vigorous siege, while 
ills countrymen had to evacuate all Italy. 
But, in tho meanwhile, Buonaparte was 
made first consul after his return from 
Egypt. He marched with a new army to 
Italy, defeated the Austrians at the me¬ 
morable battle of Marengo ( 1800 ), and com- ' 
relied them to capitulation, by wlilch all 
the Italian fortresses were again evacuated. 

By the peace of LuneWIle, Feb. 9, 1801, 
the possession of Venice was confirmed to 
Austria, which was to indemnify the duke 
of Modena, by the cession of Brisgau. Tlie 
duke of Parma received Tuscany, and after¬ 
wards, from Buonaparte, the title of king 
of Etruria. Parma was unitedu1th France. 
The Cisalpine and Ligurian republics were . 
guaranteed by Austria and France, and, 
with the Ligurian territories, were united 
the imperial fiefs included within their 
limits. Tlie king of Naples, who had occu¬ 
pied the states of the church, was obliged 
to conclude peace at Florence. By Rus¬ 
sian mediation, ho escaped with the cession 
of Pioaibino, the State degli Presidj, and 
ills half of the island of Elba, together with 
the promise of closing his harbours against 
the British. Tho other half of Elba Tus¬ 
cany had already relinquished to Franco. 
But the whole island was obstinately de¬ 
fended by the British and Corsicans, with 
tiie armed intiabitants, and not evacuated 
till autumn. The Stato degli Presidj France 
ceded to Etruria, September I9; but strong 
detachments of French troops remained 
both In Naples and Tuscany, and their sup¬ 
port cost iminciise sums. To the republic 
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af Genoa and Lucca the flr?t consul gave 
new constitutions in 1801. Hut, In January 
1802, the Cisalpine rcpuhllc was transfonn- 
ed into the Italian republic. In imitation ot 
the new French constlmtloti, and Buona¬ 
parte became president. Genoa also re¬ 
ceived a new constitution, and Girolamo 
Durazzo for doge. Piedinonl, however, was 
united with France. 

After Hjionaparte had heconie emperor. 
In 1804, lie attached (March 17, 1805), the 
royal crow’ti of Italy to the new Imperial 
crown; he promised, however, never to 
unite the new monarchy with France, and 
even to give It a king of its own. The new 
constitution was similar to that of the 
French en>plre. Kapoleon founded the or¬ 
der of the Iron crown, and having placed 
the crown on his own liead, at Milan, he 
Hj)polnted his step-son, Kugene Beanhar- 
nols, viceroy of Italy, who laboured with 
^reat zeal for the Improvement of all bran- 
:lies of the government, of industry, and 
tlie arts. Circumstances, however, render¬ 
ed ti)ls new government oppressive, as the 
public expenses, during peace, amounted 
to 100 , 000,000 francs, which were all to bo 
contributed by less than 4,000,000 people. 

Xn Euroi)can power recognised, expressly, 
the Italian kingdom of Napoleon. The em¬ 
peror continued to strcngtlieu his power 
against the active enemies of the newonler 
of tilings, and gave to Ills sister Eliza the 
jirinclpality of riomliino, and to her hus¬ 
band, Pastiualc Hacciocchl, tlie republic of 
Lucca, as a priticlpallty, both as French 
flefs. Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla were 
incoriiomied with the French empire July 
21 st. The pope was obliged to sanction 
the Imperial coronation by his presence. 
Austria now acceded to the alliance of Ilus- 
> sia and Britain against France. Najdes, 
also, again suffered the British and Rus¬ 
sians to land. But the success of the Aus¬ 
trian arms was frustrated by the defeats at 
Ulni and Austerlltz; after which the peace 
of Presburg completed the French snpre -' 
macy in Italy. Austrian Venice, with Is- 
tria and Dalmatia, was united to the king¬ 
dom of Italy; and this, with all the French 
Institutions, Italy recognised. 

The kingdom had now an extent of 
35,450 s<juare miles, with 5,057,000 inhabl- 
tarits. Naples was evacuated by its auxili¬ 
aries, and occupied by the French, not¬ 
withstanding the attempts of the queen to 
excite a universal Insurrection. Napoleon 
then gave the crown of Naples to bis bro¬ 
ther Joseph. 

In 1808, the widow of the king of Etruria, 
who conducted the regency In behalf of 
her minor son, was deprived of her king¬ 
dom, whicli was united with France. Na¬ 
poleon, moreover, appointed his Drother-lii- 
law, the prince Borghese, governor-general 
of the departments beyond the Alps, who 
took up his residence at Turin. As Napo¬ 
leon had, meanwhile, given bis brother Jo¬ 
seph the crown of Spain, he filled tlie 
throne of Naples with his brother-in-law, 
Joachim Murat, until that period gnnid- 
duke of Berg, who entered Naples Sept. 6 
1808. 

In 1809, the emperor gave Tuscany to Ills 


.sister Eliza, of Piombino, with the title of 
grand duchess. In tlie same year, Austria 
made new exertions to break the excessive 
power of France ; but Napoleon again drove 
iier troops from the field, and appeared 
once more victorious in Vienna, where he 
proclaimed (May 17) the en<l of the secular 
authority of the popes, and tlie union of 
the states of the church with France. Rome 
became the secoml city of the ejiiiilre, and 
a iicnsion of 2,00c,000 of francs was assigned 
to tlie pope. 

After the peace of Vienna, by which Na¬ 
poleon acquired the Illyrian provinces, 
Istrla and Dalmatia were separated frojii 
the kingdom of Italy, and attached to 
them. On the other hand, Bavaria ceded 
to Italy the circle of tlie Adige, a part of 
Eisach, and the jurisdiction of Clausen. 
Tlie power of the French emperor was now, 
tonll appcaninre, firmly cstahllshcd In Italy. 

While the Italian people were supporting 
French armies,sacrificing their own troops 
in the ambitious wars of Najioleon In re¬ 
mote regions, and wore obliged to pay heavy 
t.-ixe-s In the midst of the total ruin of their 
commerce, all the periodicals were full of 
praises of the institutions for the encou¬ 
ragement of science, arts, and industry in 
Italy. After the fatal retreat from Russia, 
Murat, whom Napoleon had personally of¬ 
fended, deserted the cause of France, ami 
joined Austria (January 11, 1814), whose 
army penetrated into Italy, under Belle- 
garde. The viceroy, Eugene, continued 
true to Napoleon and his o%%-n character, 
and offered to the enemies of Ills dynasty 
the boldest resistance, which was frus¬ 
trated by the fall of Napoleon In France. 

After the truce of April 21 , ibi4 , the 
Frencli troops evacuated all Italy, and most 
of the provinces were restored to their legi¬ 
timate sovereign?. The wife of Napoleon, 
however, the empress Maria Louisa, ob¬ 
tained tlic duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and 
Guastalla, with reversion to her son ; and 
Napoleon himself became sovereign of Elba, 
of wblcli he took pos.eession. May 4. But 
before the congress of Viennahad organ Ised 
the political relations of Europe, he effect¬ 
ed his return to France, 3Iarch i, 181.5. 

At the same time, Murat, king of Naples, 
abandoned bis former ambiguous attitude, 
and took up arms, as he pretended, for tlie 
Independence of Italy. But bis appeal to 
the Halians was answered by a declaration 
of war by Austria. Driven from Bologna 
by the Austrian forces, and totally defeated 
by Bianclil Tolentino, he lost the kiiigdoin 
of Naples, Into which the Austrian general, 
Nugent, had penetnited from Rome, and 
Blanchi from Aquila, seven weeks after tlie 
opening of the campaign. He embarked 
from Naples, with a view of escajung to 
France. Ferdinand rotuniod from Palenno, 
and Murat’s family found an asylum iii 
Austria. Murat himself, accompanied by a 
band of adventurers as daring as himself, 
niade a descent in Calabria, from Corsica 
In order to recover his lost kingdom. He 
was taken prisoner at Pizzo. brought before 
a court-martial, and shot (Oct. 1.1, 1815). 

Meanwhile the congress of Vienna, by 
the :«* t of June 9. 1815, had arr.anged the 
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Affairs of Italy In the following manner 
1 . The king of Sardinia was reinstated In 
his territories, according to the boundaries 
of 17d2, with some alterations on the side 
of Geneva; for the portion of Savoy, left 
In possession of France by the peace of 
Paris, of May 30,1814, was restored by the 
treaty of Paris, of Nov. 20, 1815. To his 
states was united Genoa, as a duchy, ac¬ 
cording to the boundaries of that republic, 
in 1792, and contrary to the promises made 
to Genoa. — 2. The emperor of Austria 
united ^Ith his hereditary states the new 
Lomb.irdo-Venetian provinces formerly be¬ 
longing to Austria—the Valteline, Bormlo, 
and Chlavenna, separated from theGrlsons, 
besides Mantua and Milan. Iscria, however, 
was united with the Gerninnlc-Austrian 
kingdom of Illyria; Dalmatia, with Uagusa 
and Cattaro, constituting a distinct Aus¬ 
trian kingdom.—3. The valley of the Po was 
adopted as the boundary between theStates 
of the Church and Purina; otherwise, the 
boundaries of Jan. 1, 1782, were retained. 
The Austrian house of Este again received 
Modena, Reggio, Mlmndola, Massa, and 
Jurrara. —4. The empress Marla Louisa re¬ 
ceived the state of Parma, as a sovereign 
duchess, but, by the treaty of Paris, of June 
10,1817, only for life. It having been agreed 
tliat tlie duchess of Lucca and her descend¬ 
ants sliould inherit It.—5. The archduke 
Ferdinand of Austria became again grand- 
diiko of Tuscany, to whicli were joined the 
Stato degli Presidj, the former Nenpolit.an 
part of the Island of Elba, the principality of 
l*iomhlno,and some small Included districts, 
formerly flefs of the German empire. The 
prince Buonconipagnl Ludovlsl ret.ained ail 
his riglits of property in Elba and Pioni- 
blno.—6. The infanta, Maria Louisa, re¬ 
ceived Lucca, of which she took possession 
as a sovereign duchy, 1817, with an annuity 
of 500,000 francs, till tlie reversion of Parma. 
— 7. The territories of the Church were all 
restored, witli the exception of the strip of 
land on the left bank of tlie Po : and Austria 
retained the right of maintaining garrisons 
In Ferrara and Commaclilo. — 8. Ferdinand 
IV. wasngain recognised as king of the Two 
Sicilies. Ihitaln retained Malta,and was de¬ 
clared the protectress of tlie United Ionian 
Islainls. Tiie kniglits of Malta, who hatl 
recovered their possessions in the .Statesof 
the Churcli and in tlie kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, for a lime niaile Catania, and after 
1820 , Ferrara, theirrcsidence. The republic 
of San Marino, and the prince of Monaco, 
wliose niount.'iin fortress the Sanlinlans, 
and before tiiein, tlic French occupied, 
alone remained unharmed amid tlic fifteen 
political revolutions which Italy had under¬ 
gone in the course of twenty-five ycar.s. 
The Austrian predominance wa.s thus more 
firmly cstabliBhcd than ever in Italy. 

But lilts state of things was not of long 
duration. Tliroughout tlie whole of Italy 
the mal-admlnlstratlon of affairs created 
great discontent, which soon exliihitetl 
itself in overt acts of riots and insurrection. 
Tills was more especially the case in N.aples, 
whiTc ill 1820 an unsucce.ssfu) attempt was 
niailc by general IVpe to introduce a con¬ 
stitutional gin'enimcDt. 


But though the Austrian bayonets tmt 
down all insurrectionary movement the 
revolutionary feeling was by no means sop- 
pressed ; and tliroughout the whole of the 
peninsula an unsettled and discontented 
spirit continued to prevail. In 1830 the re¬ 
volution in France still further fomented 
the desire of cliange; and Modena, Bologna 
Parma, and other states, set up the standard 
of revolt. Hopes had been entertained that 
help would be easily found from the actors 
in the French revolution, and that Lom¬ 
bardy would join a confederacy, labouring 
for the emancipation of Italy at large. But 
these e.xpectatlonswere ill founded. France 
could not interfere, and Austria was ready 
witli an army of 100,000 men to put down 
the first demonstration of revolt. After a 
brief struggle the malcontents were every¬ 
where subdued, and the expelled princes 
returned to the peaceable possession of 
their ancient scats. Matters remained In 
statu quo till 1846, when the whole peninsula 
was once more shaken by the reforming 
spirit which Pins IX. exhibited on his elec¬ 
tion to the papa) chair. Everywhere Italians 
then felt that for the first time for many 
years they had .a future before them. In 
January 1848, the king of Naples, whose 
Sicilian subjects were In actual rebellion, 
promulgated a constitution. Soon ^ter- 
wards, the king of Sardinia and the grand- 
duke of Tuscany followed his example. But 
amid many cliangcB and many hopes, the 
one greate.^t hope and the greatest change 
stood forth prominently under the name of 
Independence. Ilepubllcaiis, constitution¬ 
alists, and absolutists, all joined in the de¬ 
sire, real or feigned, to see the Italian pro¬ 
vinces rid of the Austrian.':, or the foreign¬ 
ers, as they were styled : and soon after the 
shock of February 1848, wbich established 
a republic in Fratice, the passionate desire 
br(»ke forth in acts. 

The first, outbreak was In Lombardy. On 
the ISth of March the news arrived of the 
revolution at Vienna. Tlie Milanese, avail¬ 
ing themselves of the difficulties of the 
Austrian government, demanded that all 
political prisoners should be set at liberty, 
a naticnal guard .armed, and a provisional 
government chosen to prevent an.arcliy. 
But with this demand neither the Austrian 
geneml, Iladetsky, nor the director of the 
police, would comply. Meanwhile, the 
popul.ar enthusiasm increased from hour to 
liour. Barricades were evcrj where erected ; 
arms were obtained from all quarters, and 
tlie troops were repulsed on every side. 
This passed on Sunday tlie 19th March. For 
five days, since called the ‘five days of 
Slilaii,’ the .struggle raged with little In¬ 
terruption ; but on the morning of Thurs¬ 
day, the 28th of March, the Austrian army 
withdrew from Milan : and the provisional 
government Immediately issued an ener¬ 
getic procl.'imation, calling upon all Italians 
to join in Uic contest that had begun. The 
king of Sardinia at once responded to tha 
call; aftersome‘coy reluctant’delay,Pope 
Pius IX. and tlie king of Naples were forced, 
by the clamours of their respective subjects, 
to send a large force to the aid of the 
iusurgeuts. 
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General Pepe, tlie rcvolufliuiarj- hero of 
IS21, was appointed to tlic clilef coinruand. 
The enthusiasm of (he Neapolitans, Indeed, 
knew no hounds. Urilliaiit reviews hi the 
morning, patriotic songs and serenades in 
the evening, consumed the brief spare 
which intervened before thcilrst division 
of the army was in rea<llnes3 to move. 
After some vexatious delays, 17,000 men at 
length left Naples for the Lombard war. 
They were to he followed speedily by 2-1,000 
more. Pepe, In the meantime, proceetlcd 
by sea to Ancona, which had been fixed upon 
as the rendezvous of the Neapolitan forces, 
previous to the oomnieticemeiit of active 
ot>enitlons. lint In the midst of all these 
preparations, tlie Neapolitan cabinet had 
determined that the expeditlini should 
never reach its pretended destination. 

On joining the first division of his army 
at Ancona, Pepe was naturally eager to 
take part In the great struggle in Lorn hanly, 
which was then at the hottest, lie quickly 
discovered, however, that the superior 
ofllccrs by whom he was surrounde<I had no 
intention to cross bayonets with the Aus¬ 
trians. Still he was in exixjciation of the 
second and Larger division of his army, 
which might he more patriotically disposed. 
Tills second division, however, never ap¬ 
peared, and was never intended to ai>pcr.r. 
After some delay, instead of the oxi>ected 
aid, there c.ame a peremptorj’ order from 
Naples, rcc.alling the whole of the troops 
under Pope’s command to protect the ca¬ 
pital against the disalTected within its 
walls. 

Meanwhile, fortune had hitherto smiled 
upon tlie arms of the king of Sardinia. 
After tlie ‘live days’ of Milan, the Austrian 
commander had i>rndcmly fallen liack upon 
the great fortresses of Mantu.a and Verona, 
witli the double object of providing for the 
safety of his troops, and of waiting the 
arrival of reinforcements. In ins front he 
liad the main army of the king of Sanlinia, 
Hushed witii Its past succes-x*?, and far 
outnumbering the imperial force. In liis 
rear, the papal army, under Ibimndo, lay 
at Vicenza: while on every side a hostile 
population was ready to intercept his 
supplies and impede his oiK'rations. Such 
was the position of aifairs in the end of 
Jl.ay. 

Hut all these advantages were very 
shortly afterwards more than countiT- 
halanced by the masterly operations cf It.a- 
detsky to the eastward of tlic Adige. Hav¬ 
ing receive<l reinforcements under Weldeu 
to the amount of 35,00*1 men, lie immediately 
commenced activeopeniti*iiis,and the p:ii>al 
army, whicii occupied Vicenza, was tlie first 
object of attack. This enterprise, which was 
conducted with the utmost scen-sy and ex¬ 
pedition, was crowned with coiniilete suc- 
CC63. After a faint show of resi't.anc<*, tlie 
Itoman general surrendered, with nearly 
20,000 men, on comliiion of their lioing 
-allowed to rccross the l*o, witli all tlie 
honours of war. Tlic terms were granted 
by Radetsky; and after tiie departure *)f 
tlie Homan troops, he was again sole master 
of the Venetian provinces, witli the means 
of ready and uninterrupted comniunicatiiui 


witli Austria I'ropcr. Tlie tide of victory 
had now fairly turned agnln.st the kliig'>i 
Sardinia, and his adversary, no less enter 
prising than prudent, lost no time in f*»l- 
hjwlng up his tardy iriuinphs. Charles 
Albert had still under his command about 
80,0tX) men. The nutiihers under R.adetsky, 
who now began to act on the oiTenslve, 
were nearly as great, and inucli better 
supplied will) all the of war. Under 

sucli circumstances, the chaticcs of success 
ill the open country were in favour of tho 
Austrians. The Piedmontese, betrayed hy 
the Neapolit.an.s, and abandoned hy the 
Romans, still fought bravely, hut without 
any detlnlte plan; and after sustaining at 
lo;ist two serious defeats, Charles Albert re¬ 
tired precipitately tipon his own dominions 
with tlic loss of fully one Jialf of his army, 
lie did not even, during his hasty retreat, 
attempt to defend Milan, wldch, after tlic 
laji.sc of four eventful months, again fell 
into the undisputed possession of the Aus¬ 
trians. A formal armistice was at tlie same 
time concluded ; ami the mediation of the 
gr*-at powers was offered for the purpose of 
effecting a (Inal ari'angcrnent, which niiglit 
he heneilcial hotli to Austria and Italy. 

After the retreat of ClLarles Albert, the 
Venetians, who had embarked with enthu¬ 
siasm in tlie war, were left almost entirely 
to their own resources ; hut in their isola¬ 
tion they displayed a constancy and a spirit 
worthy the brightest days of the republic. 
Tlie garri.son, whicli was composed cliicHy 
*)f v<ilimteers, many of whom were members 
of the iirst families in Italy, not only ile- 
feiided the city throughout the autumn ami 
winter of iB-is, hut they ventured to leave 
the shelter of the lagoons, ami to attack t he 
Austrian intrenchments on the main land. 
On the 27th of Octfdicr, a descent w.os made 
upon Mestre, which proved eminently suc- 
c«'ssfuL Of 3,fHX) Austrians who were 
pfisteil there, noo were taken prisoners; and 
an O'lnal nuiiiber were killed or wounded, 
while tho loss of the Venetians was com¬ 
paratively small. 

Tliroughout the winter and tho ensuing 
sfiring, the struggle still continued with 
C'jual (ihsiinacy upon both sides, .and witli 
varying success. Rut a contest more im¬ 
portant than that in which Venice was so 
nobly engaged, was soon to attract the 
eyes *)f Europe. In the beginning of March 
isio, it became apparent that a renewal of 
hostilitie.s between Austria ami Sardinia 
was inevitable. Charles Albert was still 
the ma.'itcr of loo.ooo troops ; and with those 
he had resolved to strike another blow for 
tlic independence of Italy. It was a rash, 
hut hy no means a hopeless enteriwise ; for 
' Venice yet lieUl out, and tlie whole popula¬ 
tion of Nortlieni Italy was still burning to 
shake off the Austrian yoke, which galled 
the mare severely after Its tempfirary 
removal and its unlooked for return. 
Radetsky, indctal, was now at Milan, at the 
head of a numerous and well-appointed 
army; and with the undisturbed possession 
of the German passes, he could obtain 
from the heart of the empir\' whatever 
supplies he miglit require. Regardless, 
h‘>\\xvor, of the now coni|>anitively secure 
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position of hts advcrsnry, the king of Sar¬ 
dinia onco more pushed fonvard to the 
frontiers of Lombardy with the whole of 
his available force. At Novara the con¬ 
tending parties were nearly matched, num¬ 
bering upon either side about 50.000 men. 
The combat was long and obstinate, but 
Austrian discipline at length prevailed. 
Throughout the day, Charles Albert, with 
his two sons, shared all the dangers of the 
Beld. The duke of Genoa had three horses 
killed under him; and several of the royal 
staff fell close to the person of the king. 
It was not until the battle was Irretrievably 
lost that ho retired with reluctance, and 
still within range of the enemy’s guns, upon 
Novara. 

In the evening ho called anmnd him his 
chief attendants and his sons ; and having 
briefly explained his sentiments, be formally 
abdicated his crown In favour of the duke 
of Savoy. Ho then took an afTectlonatc 
farewell of everyone present, and departed 
alone In his travelling carriage, without a 
single attendant. Not one of his olhccrs 
was permitted to share the solitude of his 
journey, nor was anyone aware of his In¬ 
tended (iestinat ion. In a few short months 
he fouml, In bis voluntary exile at Oporto, 
that death which he hail sought in vain oji 
the hanks of the Ticino. 

With the second defeat of the Sardinian 
army, the cause of Italy was virtually lost. 
Ilut tho spirit of the people was still un¬ 
subdued. Even after this event, the citl- 
fcns of Drescia, although threatened by 
victorious Austrlanarniies upon everysido,' 
rose and expelled the garrison which oc¬ 
cupied their citadel. But general Ilaynau 1 
soon afterwards with a large force reduced ! 
the city amid revolting barbarities. Tlic j 
fall of Brescia was speedily B)llowcd by 
that of Rome (whose stirring history during 
tills eventful period lias been told elst^ 
wliere); and the Sicilians, after a long but 
Ineffectual struggle, were once more re¬ 
duced to subjection. 

On the south of the Alps, tliroughout 
the sununer of 1S49, the cause of Italian 
nationality wa.s main tallied alone by Venice, 
anil nobly did she uphold tier ancient fame. 
Fraud and force proved eijnally unavailing 
to subdue her. But hunger and pestilence 
at length nccoinpllslicd that which Austrian 
bayonets had failed to effect. Towards the 
middle of August, the supply of bread in 
the city became exhausted : while, at the 
same time, the cholera was dally sweeping 
off 2(10 victims in a population of little 
more than 200 , 000 . The nimmuiition, too, 
was nearly all expended ; but even under 
tlieso desperate circuinstaiiccs, without 
hope, and without an ally In the world, the 
Venetians never seemed to have entertained 
tlie notion of an unconditional surrender. 
Aware, however, that the resistance of ilie 
Ocean City had awakened the sympathlesof 
Europe, the imperial authorities prolialily 
felt that some consideration was duo to the 
opinions of the age. After a brief corre- 
spoiidence with tlic provloionnl government, 
terms of a capitulation, highly bonouratde 
to the licsieged, were offered and accej'ted. 
Tlie la.st art of the revolutionary drama had 
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now closed, and the cause of ftallan Inde¬ 
pendence was once more laid low through¬ 
out the entire peninsula. 

But before many years should pass, the 
cause was to rise again, with brighter 
prospects of permanent success. By the 
aid which she furnished to England and 
France during the Russian war, Sardinia 
took her place among the greater powers 
of Europe, and count Cavour knew well 
how to use this advantage to promote the 
independence of Italy. 

Before the close of the conference which 
settled the terms of the peace which put 
an end to the Russian war In March 1856 
count Walewski called attention to tlie 
affairs of Italy, and expressed the wish of 
the French emperor to withdraw his troops 
from Rome, as soon as this could be done 
without injuring the tranqulllliy of the 
country, or the authority of the pontlflcal 
government. He also dwelt on the Infa-' 
mous manner in which the kingdom of 
Naples and the Sicilies was governed as 
being the chief cause of the revolutionarr 
movements wliirh contlnuallv disturbed 
tlie peninsula. Lord Clarendon, In reply, 
recommended the secularisation of the 
papal goveniincnt as the readiest way of 
meeting the Roinau dllffculty, and urged 
the necessity of demanding from the king 
of Naples an amnesty for those who had 
been condemned or Imprisoned without 
trial for political offences. 

But the presence of Austria at the con¬ 
ference rendered It impossnilo to come to 
a conclusion likely to satisfy Sardinia: and 
on the IGth of April count Cavour ad¬ 
dressed to the British and French govern¬ 
ments a protest against the failure of the 
conference to settle the Italian question, 
lie spoke of the disturbed state of Italy 
for the last seven years, during which a 
violent system of reiiression kept it in 
continual ferment. Theagitationhad been 
recently calmed, because it was hoped that 
tliccoiifcrcnce would remedy the evils com¬ 
plained of: and now, on thedlsaiipointment 
of that hope, it was likely that the commo¬ 
tions would break out with greater excite¬ 
ment than ever. He further complained 
tliat Austria, by establishing a chain of 
fortresses had rendered herself absolute 
mistress of nearly all Italy, had destroyed 
the equilibrium established by the treaty 
of Vienna, and continually menaced Pied¬ 
mont. In a speech made subsequently In 
the Sardinian chamber, count Cavour said 
that a great point had been gained by iii- 
ductne England and France to proclaim tlie 
expediency of putting an end to the occu¬ 
pation of Central Italy, and to declare more 
generally that the evils of Italy ought to be 
remedied. 

It was soon found that with the king of 
Naples and his ministers remonstrances, 
however friendly, were of no avail. They 
called forth simply an indignant assertion 
of tlie liberty of tlic sovereign to deal with 
bis subjects as he pleased. The legations 
of Franco and England were accordingly 
withdrawn from Naples, while French 
squadrons were held lii readiness to appear 
off Naples if the withdrawal of theambas , 
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aadors shoald bo foliowod by any Hl-trcat- 
ment or Injury to British and French sub¬ 
jects resIdliiR In that kinh'doni. Against 
this step the king Issued an C3>ergetlc 
protest, In which he asserted the doctrine 
that rulers had a right to govern thelr8Ul>- 
jeets according toilielr fancy ; and it is not 
easy to SCO iiow the proposUi<tn can be 
denied. If the converse is gruited that sul>- 
Jects must l)e left to deal with their rulers, 
and retain or reject tliein at their jileasuro. 
Tiie Inconsistency In tills case was not 
greater than that which lii 1804-5.') refused 
to I'ennlt thetJreeks of Kplrus and Thess;ily 
to rise up against the abutnlnable tyranny 
of ilie Turks. 

But llio condition of Italy was soon to 
undergo momentous cli:mge.s ; and early 
in the year I6.')'j It became evident that the 
first Impulse to the new movoiiient wrnild 
begin l)y a war between Austria and tlio 
allied forces of France and Sardinia. Tlio 
first sign of tlic impendiiig storm was given 
in the greeting of the French enii>eriir to 
the Austrian anitiassador when he went to 
, tiie Tuileries on the 1st of January. Tho 
emperor regretted that his relations with 
the ambassador's goveniment were not as 
good as they bad been, but he expressed 
the same personal esteem for the Austrian 
emperor. The words naturally e.xcited 
iiliirm throughout Euro)>e: and the semi- 
olllclal btatenients of the ‘ Moiiiteur ' were 
not of such a kind ns circctuully to allay it. 
liefore the end of the month the relations 
of Sardinia with the Frencli emperor were 
cemented by the marriage of prince NaiK>- 
leoii with the princess Clotilde, tlieii not 
sixteen yc.'irs old, the only daughter of the 
king of Sardinia. (Ireat efforts were m.'ide 
by Aii.stria to secure the aid of the (German 
coiifcderalioii in case of a contest, while 
the S.‘irdinian government published a 
strong protest against the attitude a.s- 
sniiied by the Austrians in Italy; and 
count Cavour in Che SaiUinian cliumljerscx- 
I'l'essed his regret that England continued 
to preserve a cold neutrality witli reg.ird 
to the Interests of Italy. But the British 
government, although It took no share in 
thestruggle, exerted itself to tiie utmost to 
avert It, and for this purpose tlic Siirdiniau 
government was requested to specify ex¬ 
actly Its grounds of complaint against 
Austria. This was ably done by count 
Cavour, who boldly admitted tliatthe Aus¬ 
trian doniiiiHtlon inspired noHiingl)iii frel- 
ings of repugnance and ahhorreuoc in tlie 
Immense majority of the Italians wlio were 
subject to it, and that the latter felt for 
tlieir rulers nothing but antipathy ami 
liatred. These feelings lie justified on the 
grounds of tiie Intolerable oppressiveness 
and Infamous cruelty of their rule, while 
be urged a separation on the plea that the 
Austrians were simply encamped, i.ot es¬ 
tablished in Italy,and that the two nations, 
differing utterly in language, manners, and 
forms of thought, could never coalesce. 
He added furiLter that Austria liad never 
kept herself within treaty barriers, but 
bad sought by every in«*:iiis to secure to 
herself a preprillderating influence ilirouch- 
MUt the whole peninsula. The dm liics''of j 


Parma, Modena, and Tuscany had practi¬ 
cally become lier llcf.s, and she had occupied 
the Homan states whenever she found a 
convenient pretext for so doing. The re¬ 
medies which lie iiroposed were, tlmt Aus¬ 
tria sliould grant a national and separate 
government tor Lombardy and Veiietia; 
that she slionid destroy the forts con¬ 
structed outside tiie walls of I’laocntia; 
and, giving ur» the occuiiatloii of tiie Ro¬ 
magna, proclaim the principle of non-in¬ 
tervention ; and furtlier, tliat rtic dukes of 
Modena and Parma sliould be urged to give 
tlicir pcoiile institutions Bimllar to those 
of IMedniont, while the grand duke of 
Tuscany sliould reestabllsli the coiistltu 
tlon to which he liad freely consented In 
1 K 18 , and tli»' pope should give u]) the ad¬ 
ministration of his provinces beyond the 
A)iennines. To this nicinoraiiiliini, Austria 
rejoined tvUhallstof counier-com])laints, 
urged at wearisome length. In which the 
stock arguments of conquerors were plenti¬ 
fully applied, and credit was taken h>r its 
interference in the Romagna, in or<ler to 
guarantee to the pope the free exercise of 
lii.s apostolic mission, ami, of course, tc 
preserve intact the independence of the 
siiiritual lieadof the c^atholic church, ^fucli 
corre.spoiideiice continued to pass between 
the British and the other govi^riiments, in 
the cour>e of which the former decland 
jdaiiily that jmblic oi’inion in Englaml 
would not render it possible to a.ssist 
Austria as against her own subjects, and 
Count Biiol urged on the other hand that 
Italy Wanted no change, and that it was 
impossible Austria should (>ver come to 
an understanding with France on Italian 
alfalrs, inasmuch as .she espoused tliecaiiso 
of nationalities, while Austria uidield that 
of sovereign governments and estahlished 
order. On tho 22iid of ^larcli, it was an¬ 
nounced In the ‘ Moiiiti'iir ’ that Russia 
proposed the as.soiiililing of a congress, to 
which France had assented. To such a 
ineeliiig the Austrians made it an iiidi.s- 
pensalile preliminary that Sardinia should 
disarm. Still tiie negotiations went on, 
until they were rendered useless by the 
obstinate rashness of Austria. On the Uind 
of Ajiril ail Austrian oillccr arrived in , 
Turin, and called on Sardinia at once to 
disarm under threat of iimiiciliate hostili¬ 
ties if she refused. To this demand count 
Cavour replied by saying iliat the decision 
lielonged to tlic congress rather ilian to 
Sardinia alone. On tlio day following, 
ViciorEmin.inuel called his soldiers to anus, 
in answer to the menacing Insolence of 
Austria. The British government wrote in 
the strongest teruis condemning this step 
of tho Austrians, and adding tliat wlien 
tills demand was made, Sardinia had ac¬ 
tually agreed unconditionally to disarm. 
In a special meeting of the S.irdinijm 
chamlier-deputiL'S, the king was intrusted 
with all legislative and executive powers, 
until sucli timeas peace should be restored. 
On the 27tli, the emperor of Austria au- 
iiounced to his army ilie commencement of 
war, and two d.ays later declared his deler- 
mInal ion of invadiiigSardiiiia.wliilcbe sent 
a long i>riper to all foreign guverniiiciiiA, 
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in which he drew an Ideal picture of the 
wonderful prosperity and happiness which 
tijo Italians were enjoying under thebentg- 
iiiuit i>rotectlon of Austria. 

In Uome there was naturally great ex- 
clieinoni, and some fn’inptonis were shown 
of a wish for revolution: but It was no 
part of the French emperor’s intention to 
embroil himself at present in that quarter, 
and gencml do Goyon warned the Romans 
that no public manifestations would be 
permitted, however peaceable, and that 
any such manifestations would be followed 
by very disagreeable consequences to thnso 
who made them. On the 27th of April a 
revolution broke out at Florence, where 
the grand duke, being thoroughly \inpopu- 
lar, was advised by Ills friends to abdicate 
In favour of his son. He replied that he 
would rather lose his throne, and he lost it 
accordingly. On his flight, the people pro¬ 
claimed a provisional government, which 
on the 11th of May, handed over its func¬ 
tions to signor BuoncompagnI, a com¬ 
missioner appointed hy the king of Sardi¬ 
nia, with the full consent of the people. 
Frojii I’jirtna, the duchess-regent fled on 
the 1st of May, hut a few days afterwards 
she returned, to resume, as she said, the 
oxerrise of her regency. The appearances 
which had induced h«r to come were de¬ 
lusive, and once more she was obliged 
to leave Parma, But disdaining to fly as a 
fugitive like the duke of Tuscany, she 
wltlidrcw openly and quietly Into a neutral 
tcrrltorj'. Finally tlie duke of Modena, 
wln)se territory had on the outbreak of the 
war been occupied by Sardinian troops, 
found himself obliged to leave his domi¬ 
nions: and, having appointed a regency, 
lie joined the iluke of Tuscany In the Aus¬ 
trian camp. On the 29th of April, the 
Austrian army began to cross the Ticino, 
:md It took live days to get all across at 
ilifTereut parts of the river, until on the 
Rtli f)f May the whole country north of the 
l‘n as far ns Biella and Cnigliaon the north¬ 
west and tlie iJora Bah-a oji the west were 
held hy them almost without opposition. 
The Frenrh army was put in motion on the 
day on wlili h Austria had .sent her ulthna- 
tum of disaruianuMit or war to 5?ardiiiia : tlie 
generals were Baraguay d’Uniiers. Macma- 
lion, C;uirot)crl. Niel, Prince Napoleon, ainl 
St. Jean d’Atigely. Thus was the cause of 
Italian imlepeiideticc committed to the de¬ 
cision of war, ami the Britl.^h government, 
while freely comlenining lioth sidc.s, de¬ 
clared, in language somewhat Inconsistent 
perliapR, witti its acts In reference to the 
Greek suigeets of the sultan, that it had 
always recognised as a sacred rule of inter¬ 
national obligation, that no country has a 
right authoritatively to Interfere with In¬ 
ternal affairs of any foreign state, or in the 
relations of any government with its sub¬ 
jects. On the I2tli of May the French empe¬ 
ror readied Genoa, where he was joined the 
next day hy Victor Brninanuel, wlm then re¬ 
turned to the hea<l-<iuarters of the Sardi¬ 
nian army, wlillo Louis Napoleon went on 
t<i Alexandrl-i. The allied armies occupied 
(he whole line nf the I'o, and left the Aus- 
tTlan comiiianders quite uncertain as to 


where the attack would be made. On the 
20th of May count Stadion was sent to 
make areconnoissance on the right bank of 
the river, and his troops crossed at Va^ 
carizza, near the junction of the Ticino 
and the Po, took Corteggio and Montebello 
which were held by Piedmontese troops: but 
ns they pushed on towards Glnestrello they 
were met by the French troops under gen^ 
nri Forey, and Stadion was overwhelmed by 
fresh reinforcements which were brought 
up by railway from Voghora. In this battle 
of Montebello, the Austrians lost In killed 
and wounded about 1,400 men. The French 
emperor now sought most to deceive the 
Austrians as to the point of attack, and he 
succeeded. On the 30tli of W.iy the Pied¬ 
montese crossed the Lcria and led the Aus- 
trlans to think that the attack would he 
made on Mortara. The Austrian general 
determined, therefore, to fall on Pulestro 
wlilch WHS guarded by troops under Victor 
Emmanuel In i)crson. The Austrians were 
defeated here, as well .is in an engagement 
which took place at the same tirao at Con- 
flciiza, Meanwiillc the French armv had 
crossed the Po, and taken up its position 
at Novara. Soon afterwards the Austrians 
withdrew to the left bank of the Tlclnir 
and thus their invasion of Piedmont had 
cojue to nothitig. On the 4th of June a 
terrible battle was fought at Magenta, near 
Buffalora, and after a doubtful combat of 
four hours, the Issue was decided by the 
troops of marshal Macmalion, who was 
after the battle, created duke of Magenta. 
On this signal defeat, the Austrians aban¬ 
doned Milan, and posted themselves In force 
at Malegnano, halfway between Milan and 
Lodi, in order to proicct the retreat of 
their main body across tlicAddji. To pre¬ 
vent tills, the French attacked them on 
the mil of June, and in two hours, drove 
them out of the town. It was at this time 
I that the name of Garibaldi becamca watch- 
I word for Italian soldiers. At the head of 
' a band of volunteers calling themselves : 
Cliassciirs of the Alps, he drove the Aus- i 
frians from Como, crossed the Lcria, and 
again defeated tliein opposite to Vcrcelii. 
In the middle of June ho engaged the Aus¬ 
trian vanguard at Rezzatoan'dTrIpontl,and 
the latterwere compelled to withdraw from 
Castenedolo, after blowing up the bridge 
over the Chiesc at Montechiaro. 

After the defeat at Magenta, the Austrians 
retreated on tlic line of the MIncio, blow¬ 
ing ui> all tlie bridges in their retreat, and 
destroying the military works at Piacenza 
<ind Pavia, Lodi and PIzzighettone, which 
had tlius liceii raised in vain for the pur¬ 
pose of overawing Italy. Finally, they 
made their stand within the lines of the 
Quadrilateral, a sort of square formed by 
tlic fortresses of Peschiera, Verona, Leg- 
nann, and Mantua. 

Atjout this time the Prussian govern¬ 
ment expressed its opinion that the war 
presented no re;ison for the interference of 
the Germanic confederation, while count 
Walewski urged that such Interference In 
a quarrel about Italian provinces would 
lead to tlie doctrine that the non-Gcnnan 
lirovince.'s of Austria should be coinsldercd 
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The drama was, indeed, scarcely mi»re 


the horrors of the liKht were heitfhtenea t-ntrianu was 

by a fearful tlmmlor-storrn which drenched because It was not altogether afeain. t her 
Che soldiers with rain, while it hid the own "hcrcsis) that the i.eo|.Ie of tl^ 
movements of the armies. The Austrian slates shouh] be allowed to choose their 
c»*ntrewa.s broken, und they themselves ac- own form of governincnt. l et further, 
knowlcdgcd, while they endeavoured to there appeared towards the close or me 
cxnlaln. their disastrous defeat. They then year a i>am|.hlet entitled Lc Pape et le Con- 
fell back on Verona, having left a strong ynV. which was attributed to the emperor 


force In Peschicna. wlilrh w.as shortly after of the Frc'iich, and which urged the neccs- 
invcsted by the Sardinians. But now, when sityof depriving the pope of all his tern- 
the most dlJllcult part of the contest, poral possessions, with the exception of 
aiTalnj^t ATJ cnoinr ciitrciicliod within ihoir the citj' of Uonic; and Austria, therefore, 
own fortiheatinjis, was sociniimMy about to would have uothin^r inoro to do with the 
begin It was suddenly announced tliat the congress. The British government then 
two emperors had nu t at Vill.ifrauca.and proposed (1) that Fraiiccand Austria should 
agreed upon an armistice, which resulted agree not to interfere by force In Italy, 
in a peace By the terms of the treaty, unless on tlie uiiaiiinioiis request of the 
they were to establish an IfilUn confedera- live great powers ; (2) tliaf the French ein- 
lion under the liononiry presidency of the jicror should come to terms with the pope 
none It Wiis also arranged that Austria for the ev.acuaiion of Home by the French 
should cede to France Its rights over Loin- troops; (.1) that the government of Venotia 
irirdy with the excciitlon of the forts of should not be made a iiiattcrof negotiation ; 
r'esrhlcra and Mantua, while Venice, ah and (.1) that the king of Sardinia should 
thougli still remaining under the Austrian be advised not to send troops on to Central 
crown should at the same time, in smiio Italy, until the iiihabitHiits should, by a 
or ofh.T form nart of the Italian con- new vote In theirassemblles. have declared 


thougli still remaining under the Austrian 
crown, should at the same time, in some 
way or other, form part of the Italian con¬ 
federation, and the dukes of Tuscany and 
Jlodcna were to return to their states, 
granting a general amnesty. TliC reasons 
which led the oiiipcror of France to this 
step was undoubtedly the fear that, by 
pressing Austria on its own ground, he 
would bring on himself the whole power 
of llie CcTiiiamc confederation, or. In other 


their wishc.s, whether for or ng.aiiist the 
aiiiicx.ation to S.'irdiiiia. In the former 
i-asc the British government would inter¬ 
pose no obstacle to the inarcii of tlie .‘'ardl- 
Ilian armies. Tlie French eini'cror himself 
now saw that liis schemes could not bo 
wholly carried out, and he therefore as¬ 
serted that he had never Intended to bind 


words, that he would be engaged in a war himself to restore the Italian flukes at all 


not only In Italy but also on the lUiiiio, 
But his decision caused a desperate dis.ap- 
liointnieut in Italy. Tlic restoration of the 
dukes of Modena and Tuscany made the 
expulsion of the Austrians from Lomhanly 
Appear merely teiiii'orary. The people of 
Florence declared resolutely that they 


risks, and he now proposal (1) the complete 
annexatiim of the iluchles of Parma and 
Modena to5>:irdi!iia;(2) the temporal admlii- 
istrathm of the Uiiniagna, of Ferrara and 
Bologna, with the king of Sardinia as vle^ir 
of tlie holy see; (3) the independent reest.v 
hllshmcnt of the grand duchy of Tuscany. 


would never allow themselves to he brought To these proposals, count Cavoursaid, th.'it 


again under Austrian Inlluence, and re¬ 
solved to appeal to Victor Knimanuel. A 
similar appeal was made by the people of 
the llomagna, wlilch had revolted from the 
pope, and where the Sardinf;in troops had 
occupied Torre Urbano and Castelfranco. 
Against this the pupal government had 


Sardinia wouhl not oi)ject for herself, 
but ho foresaw that they would beflnnly 
rejected hy’the people of Tuscany and tho 
Romagna, and he admitted Che impossibili¬ 
ty of resisting their wislics, If these should 
he for anne.xation with Sardinia : In fact, 
that no government could stand for a day 


entered a furious and indignant protest, which refused to carry out a desire thus ex- 


and appealed in their turn to the French 
emperor. To the requests addressed to 
him from Florence and tho Romagna, 
Victor Emmanuel replied cautiously and 
prudently, but encouragingly, and on his 
recommendation, Buoiicoiiiiiagni, who h.ad 
been cxtiniurdluary coiniuissloncr at Flo- 


pressed. Only a few days passed before the 
people of those sevenil statea decided al¬ 
most unanimously for this annexation, and 
a bill, introduced into tlic J^ardinlan cham¬ 
bers to autliorise it, speedily became law. 
Meanwhile, the other part of what would 
seem to have beeu a secret bargain btifore 
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the war with Austria, was carried outhjr the 
cession ot Savoy and Nizza (Kico) to France. 
The French emperor put It on the ground of 
a ‘geographical necessity,’ for the safety 
of his frontier, and left the matter to the 
Issue of votes given by universal suffrage; 
while count Cavour found it convenient to 
say that the Inhabitants luust be allowed to 
dcterinlne the question for themselves. It 
wjis of course answered in the alUnnative 
by an almost unanimous vote : but It was 
notorious that French agents and cmissor 
Ties had been sedulously at work, and the 
vote In fact was not free. Tho most strenu¬ 
ous opposition came from the Swiss con¬ 
federation, which maintained that by this 
cession the neutrality of the provinces of 
Chahlals and Faucigny would be violated. 
Much complicated correspondence passed 
between the fedenttion and tho Sardinian 
government on the 8ul)jert: l»ut in the 
end the former was constrained to content 
Itself witli a solemn protest against the 
annexation, and a refusal to recognise its 
validity. When the treaty of cession was 
presented In the Sardinian chaml)crs, it 
was approved by a majority of 229 against 
33 votes : but in the minority was Garibaldi, 
the deputy of Nizza, his native place; and 
tlms tlie vote produced results very diffe¬ 
rent from those which the French emperor 
anticipated. 

To a letter (sent on the 20th of March), 
in wlilch tho king of Sardinia offered to ad¬ 
minister the temporal government of tho 
papal territories, the pope replied with an 
Indignant refusal; but the result which be 
di ended was nearer at hand than he Ima¬ 
gined; and the crisis was hastened by the 
besotted folly of the king of Naples. Fraucis 
II. had seemingly made up bis mind to 
follow tlio policy of Uohoboam, and was 
doing his best to change Ills father's whips 
Into scorpions. On llic death of Ferdi¬ 
nand II. the governments of France and 
England had consented to renew the inter¬ 
course which had been broken off; but mat- i 
ters grew worse Instead of better, and in 
July 1659, lord John Russell wrote in plain 
terms to the English minister, to say ttiat 
tlie king had now simply to choose between 
the ruin of his evil counsellors or his ow'ii ; 
and that if tlie Neapolitan people should be 
driven to insurrection, lio was not to look 
to England for any support, whether moral 
or material. Tho warning was unheeded. 

In April 1660, the i>cu|)lc r4>se in reijellion 
at Palermo in Sicily, and besieged the royal 
troops. They were joined by the poojile of 
Messina, Cnlaiiia, and Agrigentutn. For a 
month they carried on the struggle by 
themselves, but Garibaldi was on tl»e way 
with more effectual help. On the 5th of 
May he sailed from Genoa with about 2,000 
volunteers, and as he lay off the Homan 
coast be Issued a proclamation calling on 
all to rise in arms, and divide the enemy’s 
forces, with the battle-cry of ‘ Italy and Vlcs- 
tor Emmanuel.’ On the 10th, he landed at 
Marsala, and on the )4th advanced to Sa- 
lernl, where be took the title of dictator of 
Sicily, * In the name of Victor Emmanuel 
and Italy.’ On the next day he completely 
Jefcated general LaudI, with 3.500 troops. 


at Calata Fiml. Alter a few more engage 
ments. In which he was generally success¬ 
ful, he attacked Palermo on the 27th and 
drove the Neapolitan troops Into the cltadeL 
from which, aided by the fleet In tho harJ 
hour, they bombarded the town for several 
hours. At length, an armistice was agreed 
on, by which the royalists were to evacuate 
Palermo, with the exception of Fort Cas- 
tellamare. About three weeks later. Gari¬ 
baldi was victorious In a severe battle 
at Mclazzo, about twenty-five miles from 
Messina, but he narrowly escaped being 
killed during the conflict. The next day 
Bosco the Neapolitan general capitulated 
and his troops were allowed to leave Melazzu 
without their arms. 

The terror of Francis 11. showed Itself In 
professions of lavish concession of every¬ 
thing to everybody. A new liberal minl^ 
try was to set to work, and draw up the 
articles of a statute or constitution, based 
on representative Italian and national In¬ 
stitutions. An alliance was to be made with 
Victor Emmanuel for the common interests 
of Italy. A prince of the royal house was 
to be viceroy in Sicily, and that Island was 
to have all that It could possibly want 
The constitution granted by Ferdinand IL 
ill 1848, and then treacherously withdmwn,* 
was declared to be again in force, and the 
national parliament was summoned for the 
10th of September. It was altogether too 
late. The straw at which the drowning 
man clutched in his desperation eluded liis 
grasp. From Messina, Garibaldi In August 
sent a proclamation to tiie Neapolitans, in 
which he said that he had already tested 
tlieir bravery, but desired not to make any 
further proof ot it. He begged them to 
constitute Italy without slaughter of her 
sons; and his roiuest was complied with 
almost to the letter. On the 19th of August 
he crossed the straits, and landed at Mcllto. 
On the 20 th he advanced to Reggio, where 
a large body of royal troops had been con- 
, centrated. But there was next to no re¬ 
sistance. In less than two hours, only the 
fort remained in their hands; in a fe\y 
more, this was surrendered, on condition 
that the garrison sliouid be allowed logo 
out, leaving their anus and baggage behind, 
togetlier with tlie stores In the fort, which 
comprised many cannon and 500 stand of 
arms. Garibaldi then advanced on the 
troops commanded by general Brlgantl, 
near San Giovanni, and surrounded them. 
But, conUdent In his expectation of a sur¬ 
render, he forl>ade all firing, and presently 
the royalist troops raised the shout, ' Viia 
Garibaldi, viva ritalia' Garibaldi then went 
among them himself, and was almost torn 
in pieces by their entliuslastic embraces. 
He had won a bloodless victory. Tlie sol¬ 
diers, about 2,000 in number, were told tliat 
they might go borne if they liked; and 
they at once did so, leaving their arms to 
the iiiv.ader. Towards the end of August, 
the count of Syracuse advised his nephew 
the king to follow the example of the 
duchess of Parma. There may have been a 
touch of sarcasm In the seeming eagerness 
with which he urged him to win the gra 
tituile of Italy, by making 'asubiinie sucri 
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noe:’Imt Kramis IMtri'l mo inliul to take 
his advice. Hl.s mlulsters resiKHfd, and 
took refuge on board a British ship of war. 
Prince Isciiitella, a most unpojmlar man, 
was removed from tiie cotiiinand of the 
national guard, and general VIglla was made 
coiuinandcr of tlie army of Nai)1es. Hut 
I the army lt»«cif was melting away. Two 
regiments <jf ilragoons, nent to restore order 
at Foggia, declared against the king. Six 
regiments, wlio were ordered to inareh 
aurtinst Poteiiza, siionted riru Garibaldi; 
and general Fhiraz wrote from ApuMa to 
say that none remained witli him but his 
staff. Tlie king tried to form a new minis¬ 
try. Ilis efforts were vain, ami in his 
misery he cxelaimed, * Tlien all have for¬ 
saken me.’ Making up his mind to leave 
Naples, ho comforted himself by Issuing a 
proclamation, in wlilcli lie said that he liad 
never entertained a single thought that 
was not devoted to the liapplness and good 
of his subjects. His subjects understood 
him perfectly, and left him to Ilml liis way 
a.s best lie could to (laeta, which, with 
Capua, was all that remained to him of liis 
ancient kingdom. Two days afterwards 
(laribahll entered Naples as an ordinary 
passenger in a railway train. 

The pope had good reason to sympathise 
with the woes of tlie king of Naples. Karly 
ill SeptembiT, the people of Tesaro, Urbino. 
and Montefellro cast off his yoke and pro¬ 
claimed Victor Kuimamicl as their king. 
Tlie pope threw himself on tlie coiimiisera- 
tlon of tlie catiiolics, and Invited all wlio 
would, to enrol iliemselves iimler his stan¬ 
dard. Hundreds hastened from Ireland, 
tinder plea of serving sus railway labourers, 
but really to fight the temporal battles of 
the holy see. The papal army thus recruited 
was placed under tlie command of gen«‘ral 
I.atnorlcii're; but before ho could lake any 
decided steii, lie was told by general Faiiti, 
that tlio Sardinian troojis would occupy 
liinbri.a and the Marches, if the jiajial sol¬ 
diers atteini'ted by force to suppress any 
national manifestations. From Uomc La- 
niorlcitre received delusive pnunlses of 
armed assistance from I-Yaiice ;but he found 
himself sudilenly without money, and the 
wisdom of tlie ii.ipal government in main¬ 
taining a toll on grinding corn made it 
almost an impossibility to pnicure any 
bread. Early in September, r<mni Cavour 
informed c;irdlnal Antonelli, that S.ardinia 
would invade the papal st.itcs unle.«s the 
pop>c disbanded his mercenaries ; and on the 
llih of Sepieiubcr, the irooi>8 under general 
Cialdlni crossed the houtidan-', and marched 
upon Pesaro, Farm, and Urbino; whfcli 
were all occupied without dllllculty. The 
next place surrendered was Perugia, In 
which tho garrison of 1,700 men became 
prisoners of war. General Larnorici^re re¬ 
tired on Macerata, in order to protect An¬ 
cona, liaving under liim a force of 8,000 or 
9,000 men. To Intcrcei't him CialdinI held 
the heights of Oslnl and Castel Fidardo. 
Hemmed in at Loretto, Lamoricl6re had 
no means of getting to Ancona except by 
fighting his way through tlie enemy; and 
llie final battle Uiok place accordingly on 
tlio l«ih. General Pimodan led the attack 


on the Piedmontese troops, hut he received 
a inort.al wound, and Ills troojis, after flghb 
ing bravely, were completcJy defeated. 
Seeing at length that the day was Irrctrlcv 
ably lost, general Lamorlci6re fled to An 
cona. The next d.-iy, the remains of h'.t 
forces laid dt>wn tlieir arms, and the p.apal 
army in the Jtarches and Umbria ceased to 
exist. Ancona was immeillaiely besieged, 
and surrendered on the 29tli of Septeniber: 
and so ended a campaign of eighteen days, 
in which the Sardinians took six cities, 
twcnty-eigiit field pieces, HJo pieces of wall 
artillery, 20,000 muskets, im>rc than 50o 
lior.'^es, and some 18,000 prisoners, with all 
the enemy's generals. 

Meanwliile,thliigs looked ninrh as though 
In the work of liberation Venctia was to 
have its share as well as N.'udes. It was 
perliaps not altogetlicr consistent witli 
previous decl.irations matle to tlie king of 
Nai'les, when h)r<l John Ilussell wrote t^i 
count Cavour, strongly de|>reratlng any 
movement in Vcncii.a. The truth is, assoon 
a* Interest came in the way, the Hritish go¬ 
vernment was still tenipteil to act In Italy 
as it had acted witli reference to tho Greek 
subjects of tho sultan during the Crimean 
war. ‘ Great Hrltain,’ he said, ‘ has interests 
in the Atlriatic, which her majesty’s govern¬ 
ment must watch with careful attention. 
Rut from tlic Sardinian rhambers count 
Cavour<tbtalncd a coini>Iete sanction for all 
I tliat had been done, wliile he ramlidly ad¬ 
mitted that, altliougli Venetla ought to be 
free, yet atiy attemiit in that <|iiarter would 
for the present be liiglily iniirndeiit, and 
might endanger tlie cause of freedom not 
in Italy only, but tlirougliout tlie Eumiiean 
continent. Lie added also, that tlie pope imust 
be left unmoleste<I in Itoiiic, that u'lO^tioii 
being * none of those wjilcli can be solved 
by the sword alone.’ The presence of Maz 
zini at Nar>les caused much emharrassment. 
C)ii Ills refu.sal to leave tlic place, the iiiar<|uis 
Pallaviclni and his colleagues in tlie mi¬ 
nistry resigned; hut the people exfire.^sed 
themselves loudly against Ma/zini. and Pal- 
lavlclnl again took ofllce. On tlie litli of 
October Garibaldi issued .a decree In whii li 
he said that, ‘ to satisfy a wish clicrished by 
the whole nation, tlie Twi> Sicilies, v/hicli 
have been redeemed by Italian bhiod ami 
which have freely elected me their dictator, 
form an integral part of one and Indivisible 
Italy under the constitutional king Victor 
Emmanuel and his descendants.' A fort- 
night before this time Giirit>aldi had sig¬ 
nally defeated tlie troops of Francis II. in 
the battle of the Volturno, and driven them 
into the fortress of Capua, although his 
volunteers, some 15,000 in number, were op¬ 
posed to 30,000 royalist soldiers. 

But Victor Emmanuel was now on the 
road to assume the power which h.nd been 
won for him by Garibaldi. The hero and 
the king melon the 26th of October between 
Teanoand Speraiizano. Assoon as the king 
saw Garibaldi, he si'urred his ln>rse towards 
him. As they drew near, hisofilcers shouted, 

‘ r<fa rfeter Emmanuel.' Garibaldi came 
forward, raised his rap and added, ‘ king t>f 
Italy.’ Victor Emmamiel raised his baud 
to his cap, and stretching out his hand te 
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GnrlhnlUl, answered. ‘ I thank you.* On tho 
Srd of November he defeated the army of 
Francis II., wlUch bad retired behind tho 
Ganpliano, and now fell back onGacta, tho 
only place which still remained to the king 
of Naples, Capua having previously sur¬ 
rendered, and Its garrison of 9,000 having 
been made prisoners of war. Tho Inter¬ 
ference, whether well or ill-intentioned of 
tho French emperor, protracted the defence 
and fall of Giicta. Ho would only allow it to 
be Invested by land, to give Francis II. the 
Chance or escape by sea. But Ihe only re¬ 
sult was that the siege was continued 
through the rest of tlic year without 
benefit to himself, at the cost of enormous 
and useless bloodshed. At the same time 
the French army of occupation In Home 
had been strengthened, and had occupied 
Civitavecchia, Alhano, Velletrl.aiid many 
other tovnis. Tlie town of Viterbo had, 
in Septeml)cr, declared nnanlrnously for 
Victor RnimanncI; no disturbances had 
taken place, and the government had gone 
on peaceably. Tn October, general de 
Goyon sent a nmssage to the Gonfaloni^rc 
to say that he must llnd quarters for the 
Freuch troops wlio were to be .sent thither. 
Tho GonfalonlOre answered that, relying 
on tho Freuch emperor's pledges of nonin¬ 
terference In the affairs of Italv, they had 
chosen to make Victor Emmanuel their 
king,—that the French might come if they 
plea.sed, atid that they would encounter no 
resistance, for they would find the town 
deserted. Early In November the Italian 
question was decided at Naples: 1,302,064 
v«jtes were given In favotir of a united 
Italy, 10,312 against it. On the 7th Victor 
Emmanuel entered Napl<*s In triumph, and 
appointed signor Farini Ills lieutenai>t-go- 
vernor for the Neapolitan provinre.s. Two 
days later. Garibaldi retired to bis own 
domain «>f the little Island Capreni, 
having issued a proclamation in which be 
called on all 1 tallans t() unite under tho * Itc 
Galantvioino,* and invited them in March 
of tlie following yc.ar to give ‘ tho last shock, 
tlic last blow, to the crumliHng tyr.anny.* 

On the lOtli of .Inmiary 1861, the hast 
Freiirli ship ()f war saikal away from Gacta. 
Tiic Frencli emperor liad abandoned Francis 
II.; he had prevented the Italians from 
l)locka<liiig tlic place by sea, i<» give the 
n<nij'tion a fair ebance of escape, but he 
bad no mind to coiilinne his veto, when liis 
:iltl was looked upon ‘a.s an eiic<.nrageiiK'iit 
to rcsi.«tance, and asstmu’d the siiape of 
material .■^ni'port.' Thus forsaken, Francis 
II. still sti'uggled on till the 18 f|i of Feb¬ 
ruary, when tho garri.soti capitulati-d, and 
with theexMiucen be went on board a French 
steamer, and took refuge at Itomc. 

The llrst mea,«ure of the Sardinian cham¬ 
bers, on meeting III 1861, was to Introduce 
a bill declaring Victor Emmanuel king of 
Italy. Against this act, which was pns.scd 
almost unaiiiinon.sly. the papal government 
tcliemently piaitested ; but Great Britain 
itnine«1iately recognised fl»c new kingd4mi, 
and Franco Ko«m followed the example. 
But the great state.^nian wlio ha<l first 
secured foi 6.'irdinia a recognised idace 


among the European powers, and who had 
steered his country through the gravest 
dangers, was cut off before his great work 
vens consummated. After a short Illness, 
of which the faul Issue was In great part 
set down to the Italian practice of bleeding 
for every possible malady, count Oavour 
died on the 6th of June; and the first 
feeling was that the Italian cause had un¬ 
dergone an irreparable disaster. The loss 
was Indeed great, but there were not want¬ 
ing men to carry on his work with enual 
sincerity. If not with equal genius. A minis¬ 
try W’as formed under baron Rlcasoll. who 
ill answer to rumours that he purposed to 
cede the island of Sardinia to Prance de¬ 
clared unmlstakeably the policy which he 
intended to work out. The very word and 
thouglit of cession he scouted with ail the 
disdain of his soul. ‘ Not nu Inch of Italian 
ground,’ he said,‘must be given up.’ ‘But 
tlicre was a territory to recover. Oppor¬ 
tunity, matured by time, would open the 
way to Venice. In the ineantlme.we think 
of Rome. Tes, we will go Rome. For to 
go is for the Italians not merely a right it 
is an Inexorable necessity.’ Yet there were 
obstacles In the way which even Italian 
enrhuslasm found it Impossible to sur¬ 
mount. After a thousand twists In his 
tortuous game, it became evident that the 
French emperor had no Intention of with- 
dniwing his troops from Rome. Theex-kiug 
of Naples by Ills agents stirred up brigand¬ 
age In every quarter, and his emissaries 
caused serious disturbances in several 
places. Order was pre.'^erved, but only by 
force; and thed.awn of Italian unity seemed 
to be suddenly and ominously clouded. The 
events of 1862 seemed to make the prospect 
even darker, ThoIntricuesoftheSardiiiian 
minister Rattaxzi led Garibaldi to suppose 
that an attack on Home would not be 
thwarted by the Italian government; and 
Garibaldi determined accordingly to bring 
the contest to a final issue. It was soon 
manifest that be liad to deal with a very 
different spirit from the cautious yet vigo*. 
rolls prudence of count Cavour. Tho disap¬ 
proval of the French goverument was not 
disguised or qualified; and thekingof Italy 
found it necessary to send troops tn arrest 
the progress of Garibaldi andliis volunteers, 
The fight at Aspromonte, in which the hero 
wlio h.ad destroyed the Bourbon tyranny 
w?is with his son wounded and taken pri¬ 
soner, was the result — a result disgraceful 
to the Intrigues of signor Itattazzi, yet the 
I'cst perhai'S for the true interests of tlie 
Italian kingdom. Even before it there 
Could lie little doubt as to the Intentions of 
the French emperor; since the defeat of 
Garibaldi those intentions were boldly pro¬ 
claimed, and announced an indefinite con¬ 
tinuation of the occupation of Rome, and a 
detennined support of the teaiporal power 
of the papacy. 

The oiijy important event in Italian 
history belonging to tlie year 1864 was the 
passing of the bill for transferring Che seat 
of government from Turin to Florence; and 
the slgnific.ance of the event w.as to be 
foiiiul. not so much in the change itself, as 
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ill tiic motives whicli nctaated It. On i»r^ 
hoslnK tlic mfa.-»ure, general Claldlni saUi 
ihat they only ciiuld wish to retain Turin 
as the capital who wished also to keep the 
Italian kingdom under the shadow of 
France; that strategiailly It was of no 
value, so long as the Austrians occupied 
tne Quadrilateral, and that he desired to 
see tlio Italian kingdom placed under tlie 
sole protection of her own bayonets and 
her own valour. If it should be urged that 
Florence was notsufflclently central, he re¬ 
plied by admitting the fact, and alleging tills 
fact as the reason for which he desired 
and hoped to go to Rome. 

The i)roppect of a war with Austria In 
I8CG caused greatonthusiasin. A volunteer 
corps was formed, and the conniiand given 
to Garibaldi. TJie pojmlar enthusiasm was 
hiuuded simply on a resolution to free 
Venetia from Austrian dominion, and set 
Italy free from tlie Alps to the Adriatle. 
Tills was enough to impel the Italians to 
avail tliemselves eagerly of tlie probable 
rupture between Prussia and Austria, and 
thus to expel all German Intruders from 
the Italian soil. War against Austria was 
declared by Prussia ou June 18, and two 
days later hy the king of Italy. The com¬ 
mencement of operations whs fixed for 
the 23rd of June, and, for a few days pre¬ 
ceding that date, the first, second, and 
liiird corps of the army, under the imme¬ 
diate command of the king, with a cavalry 
division, had been pushed forward to the 
frontier, the general head-quarters being at 
Cannclo. On tlie morning of the 23rd the 
troops w'ere ordered Hiy the king to cross 
the Mlncio. The entry upon the enemy’s 
territory was effected at nil [loints without 
resistance, and it was cviilent that the 
Austrians had given up all idea of defend¬ 
ing the territory between tliat river and 
the Adige. Hence it was determined t<i 
advance Into the territory between tlie 
ftirtresses of Verona, Peschiera, and 
Mantua, separate one from the other, and 
take up a strong position between the plain 
of Villafninca and the group of hills 
between Valeggio, Soiiiinacampagna, and 
Castelnunvo. Tlie third corps first came 
into conflict with tlic enemy a little beyond 
Villafranca, where It was attacked hy the 
Austrian cavalry, but succeeded io holding 
Its ground. Tlie re^t of tlie army, hy the 
admission of genentl Marmora, was de¬ 
feated. Another division umlerwent a 
repulse at Custozza at the hamls of the 
archduke Albert, who was in command of 
the Austrian aruiy. Tlie battle nged for 
several hours, and for som»! time the 
Austrians failed to carry Custozza. At last 
the Italiana, under the princes ITumbert 
and Amadeus, cndofcToured, with their 
picked troops, to advance to Staffalo, 
bolding Custozza at the same time; but 
they were overborne by the Austrians, 
who finally got pos-sesslon of tlie Italian 
position. The Italian army, driven back by 
the Austrians, rccrossed the ilinclo, and 
burnt the bridge at Valeggio. it then re- 
lormed and took U[i its p<Kitton behind (he 
OSlio. A naval battle off Liasaalso ended in | 

the repulse of tlie Italian fleet; and admiral 
Persaiio was afterwards brought to trial 
for the result. JJor was Garibaldi much 
more fortunate. On the 3rd of July be 
attacked tlie Austrians at Monte Bello, 
and was driven back and himself wounded 
ill the thigh; but lie took the opportunity 
of crossing over into French territory, and 
urging the Italians to deliver tlie French 
districts from the grasp of the foreigner. 

But the struggle was now cut short by the | 
armistice acceiiied by the Prussians and 
Austrians, of wlilch the reader will find an 
account ill tlie history of Prussia for 1880. 
The Veneiiaiis were asked to go through 
tlic ceremony of a plebiscite, by wliich, of 
course, ibey declared their decided wish to 
bo united to the kingdom of Italy, tho 
sovereign of which could now again wear 
the iron crown of Lombardy, which, like 
Venetia, liad been ceded by the Austrians. 

Tlie Roman question alone remained to 
be solved ; but In his circular, addressed to 
tlie prefects of the kingdom, baron lUcasoll 
declared that, after the fulfilment of tho 
Sepiemher convention, that question could 
not and must not be tlie motive for agita¬ 
tion. Italy liad promised France and 
Europe to remain neutral between the pope 
and the Roiuans, and slie must keep her 
' promise. 

These words were to he tested as early 
as 18G7. The political movements were 
preceded by ineffectual propo.«als for the 
conversion of erclesiaslical property Into 
money to be held by the clergy as a corpo¬ 
ration, tlie church being left entirely free, 
and giving up all its exemptions, immuni¬ 
ties, and prerogatives in tlie state. Early > 
in February signor RatazzI displaced baron ' 
Ricasoli as prime minister. In the course 
of the summer armed bands of Viiiuuteers 
approached tlio Roman fr<);ut<TS from va¬ 
rious pans of Italy wiiii the expressed 
puri>osc of niarching upon Rome, and the 
Riiinaii people showed, hy breaking out 
in insurrectionary movements, that tlieir ' 
satisfaction in the papal government ad- 1 
mittedof being stronger. But the Italian 
ministry was detcriinned to keep its wt»ril; 
and on tlio 23rd of September Garibaldi 
was arrested near Sienna, and taken, first 
to Alessandria, and thence to Caprera, 
which was watclied by Italian ships of w.ar. 

At Rome great uneasiness was felt. Tho 
otficersof the French legion, known as ‘be 
Antibes, were throwing un their comiiiis- 
slons, and the desertions were becoming so 
frequent as to thn’aten the dissolution of 
the wliole force General Dumont, having 
reached Rome txom Paris,found that these 
desertionswercowingtoltnilan influences, , 
but, although the desertions cc-ised, the 
incursions of the Italian volunteers did i 
not. Tliese were commanded hy Menotti , 
Garibaldi, a sun of the great liberator of 
Italy. Tlie contest went on with varying 
success between the pontifical troops and 
the Garibaldians, \intil the French emperor 
<letermiiied once more to settle the matter 
by his own ovcrwbelining military force. 
The needle-gun had turned the day against 
the Austrians at S-aduwa; the chassepoi 
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decided the ftite of the Garibaldians at 
Uontana, where Garibaldi himself com* 
maiided, having made his escape from 
Caprera in spiteof the squadron which was 
guarding him. He was soon again arrested 
and confined at Vnrignano, on the gulf of 
SpcMia. But when general Menabrea. as 
the head of the Italian government, culled 
upon the French emperor to withdraw his 
troops froin Rome, the latter ansvrered by 
proposing Isis favourite remedy of a con¬ 
ference for the settlement of the Roman 
Question. To this the Italian government 
consented, on the proviso that the delibe- 
ratsosts sliouhl be confined to removing the 
present difficulties between Italy and the 
lioiy see, witlsout any retrospective con¬ 
siderations of the facts by which the king¬ 
dom of Italy Isad been constituted. The 
Freiich, however, retained only Civita 
Vccclsiii, where they were to remain oisly 
usitil the holy father sliould be no longer 
menncc<]. 

But the general policy of the Italian 
government remained unchanged. Rome, 
jiccordiiig to Signor Crispi, was not neces¬ 
sary to Italy, Thoroughly agreeing in this, 
general Menabrea added that it was never¬ 
theless necessary tenaciously to affirm their 
right to Rome, but that Rome, though it 
was the crowning of the national edifice, 
was only to be won by moral means. 

Tlio year 18C9 was to be marked by tlie 
0 [)cning of a council, which was to affect 
largely the .action of half the nations of 
Kiirope, and to hasten the great cat:us- 
troi)he which a few months later was to 
bring tlie German armies to Paris. On 
the 8tli of December a procession of about 
800 ecclesiastics, of whom nearly 700 were 
archbishofis and bisliops, formetl in tlie 
Vatican, and dcscentleil into St Peter’s, 
where the pope gave them his benedic¬ 
tion. The true business of this asscmldy 
was already a matter of more than coii- 
je(diirc‘, atnl _ the Jrencli emperor liad 
intimated, it is said, tliat the promulga¬ 
tion of any decree niaintnining the per¬ 
sonal infallibility of the pope would be 
both inexpe«lient and unseasonable ; wliile 
the Spanish government insisted on the 
imprudence of any attempts to incruuse 
an authority almost omni|iOtent itself, 
and to close the door against all future 
gatherings of tho church by rendering 
such assemblies superfluous. It may l»e 
eiiotigli to say that these w.arnings were 
disri'ganled..'iiid all opposition from every 
quarter persistently overruled, lii vain 
the arebbifibop of Pans, who was not 
many months later to fall a victim to the 
fury of tho Parisian comiiiuiiists, declared 
that the jiroclamation of infallibility 
Would be fatal not only to tho temporal 
yi<»wer but to the cburcli itself. In vain 
Htrossmeyer (bishop of tho Croatian dio¬ 
cese of Diakovarl. Dui'anloup (bishop of 
< irleans). MacHale (archbishop of Tuam), 
and some titliers, tlie most learned perhaps 
and tin* most earnest of the prelates of 
Latin Christendom, raised their %’oices 


against the proposed changes. The doeit-a 
was at iMt enunciated on the 13tU of 
July; and when it had been once pro- 
raulgated, the habitsof obedience instilled 
into the Latin clergy prevailed, and many 
of the German bishops who had been 
most vigorous m opposition met at Fulda 
aud pronounced their acceptance of the 
decree. 

1870. The consequences of this decree to 
the temporal power of the pope seemed to 
follow with astonishing rapidity The 
disasters which came thick and fast after 
Ins declaration of war against Prussia 
wmpellea the French emperor to with* 
draw his garrison from Rome; and the 
king of Italy found that he must either 
make his power felt at Rome or cease 
^on to have any power elsewhere If 
Rome were not included in the Italian 
kingdom, Italy itself would fall into the 
hands of Mazzmians and Garibaldians. 
Ihe Italian army under general Cadoma 
was, accordingly, ordered to march across 
the frontier; and Victor Emmanuel, in 
a letter to the pope, took on himself the 
responsibility of maintaining order in the 
peninsula, as well as the security of the 
apostolic see. By w.ay of answer the pope 
directed Ins general to go through the 
form of resistance wJiich should show that 
he protested against the violence done to 
him, but nothing more. In other words, 
negotiations for surrendering Rome were 
to be opened so soon as a breach should 
be made in the walls. It turned out, how¬ 
ever. that a cannonatle of four liours was 
needed to bring about tliis result. 

Tlie question now was whether Rome 
should be made the capital of the Italian 
kingdom ; and to decide this an appeal 
was made to tho will of the peonle 
throughout the States of the Church. The 
number of votes in the affirmative was 
133,681 against 1507 on the other side. In 
Florence the transfer of the capital to 
Rome was voted by 192 votes against 18 
For the pope it was determined that he 
should retain his guards and his .sovereign 
rights, with an income of 3.225,000 francs. 
The Vatican, the church of Sta MariaMag- 
giore, and Ciistel Gaudolfo, with their de¬ 
pendencies. were to l>e retained by him, 
and to be exempted from taxes and com¬ 
mon-law jurisdiction; and all other pro¬ 
visions were ma<le which were necessary 
to secure bis complete ecclesiastical inde¬ 
pendence. On the last day of the year 
the king of Italy made liis public entrance 
into the Eternal City. 

1871. The s.anie year in which the 
sovereign of United Italy first addressed 
lii.s subjects within the walls of Rome, 
witnessed the jubilee of the first pope 
whose reign ha<l reached the full period 
of twenty-five years. In St Peter’s 20,000 
persons were a-ssembled to see higli mass 
celebrated by the patriarch of Constanti¬ 
nople; and the fall of the temporal power 
uf the pope wa.s signified only by the al> 
scnce of the soldiers. 
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Hurt*, Jis fUowhere. tlio cansos of ti)s- 
tarbaiice arisiutj from tho intrigues of 
internationalists and communists were 
not wanting. A “Working Mens Cou- 
gress,” to beheld in November, was ex- 
I>ected with .apprehensions which happily 
were not justiGcd by the event. 

In Home the pope continued to speak 
of himself a.s a prisoner, anil as sucli lie 
was represented by tho Ultramontane 
party, who wanted to get him out of 
K.)mo in order that tlie next conclave 
might be belli beyond reach of tho inriu- 
enoesof the new Italian kingdom. But 
there were no facts to answer to tliis 
theor)' of imprisonment, and from Austria 
tile pope received only the assurance that 
nowhere else would iio be so secure or so 
removed from thed.ingerof jioliticalcom¬ 
plications. His policy, as a whole, can 
scarcely ho called successful. In France 
some priests hail given up their charge 
rather than alfirm the new dogma, and 
the abb6 Michaud, vicar of tho Made¬ 
leine, had declared that sooner or later 
the world would see whether the victory 
would belong to those who combat for 
Christ governing the pope hy his gosjiel, 
or to those who fight for the pope sup- 
plemeuting Christ by his Syllabus.” In 
Rome itself a committee of Old Catholics 
wivs orgauiseil by father llyacinthe. who 
not long afterwards, under his secular 
designation of M. Charles Loyson, married 
an American lady in Loinlnn. 

On tho 10th of March Mazzini died at 
Pisa, as he was preparing for a journey 
tosproad his political theories in Northern 
Italy. 

The priestly party now began to think 
that they had made a mistake by abstain- 
ing from voting at elections. But in spite 
of their change of tactics, not one of the 
clerical candidates, although these were 
he.idcd by prince Torlonia, w;u5 returned. 

But if, apart from the spreal of bri¬ 
gandage in Southern Italy, therewaslittle 
of political or social excitement, the 
year was marked by some serious phy.sical 
calamities. An eruption of Vesuvius in 
the spring left 30,000 i>ersons homele.<y?, 
m.any Imndreds being killed. A hurri¬ 
cane in the autumn destroyed a flourish¬ 
ing town in Sicily ; and no less than 80.000 
jiersons were thrown on public relief for 
iTiaintenatice by an inundation of the I'o 
towards tlie close of the year. 

Of the following year. 1873. tlie most 
marked events were the deaths of tlie 
poet and novelist Manzoni and of the 
distinguished statesman Ratta^r.i. In 
Rome the Jesuits were in October ex¬ 
pelled from tbeir convents and colleges: 
and after the measure which he had dealt 
out to his opponents in Germany, the 
pope denounced thc.se acts as those of 
men wlio despise law, who are enemies 
of religion, and who confound all things 
human and divine. The Italian occupa¬ 
tion of Rome had for its object the de- 
Structiou of the Catholic religion itself. 


The Genevese, in requiring from the 
clergy an oath binding them to give to 
tlie Tridcntiiie decrees tho measure of 
obedience accorded by tlie Gallic churcli, 
imposed iin oath iiivolving actual aposta.sy, 
and all faithful people were enjoined to 
regard as strangers and robbers all i>riest3 
wbomight comply witli the terms imposed 
by the goveriiincnts of the Swiss cantons. 

The religious controversy w.as le.ss pro¬ 
minent in the year 1874 than in tlio^o 
which hail immediately preceded it. Tlie 
policy of tlie Italian kingdom was that of 
Cavour; and it was su]>poscd that the 
complete separation of the church and 
the state, leaving both perfectly free, 
would place the state on a level with the 
church, aiidgive to tlie formerat least the 
same chance of .success in its work as to 
the latter. Those who so thought for¬ 
got that they were contending against an 
ancient and orgaiii.sed .sy.steni. supported 
hy large endowments, whilst tho lay 
schoolmasters of the governineiit hcul to 
contend with a grinding iioverty, and 
that those were really placed at a dis- 
ailvaiitage when they were instructed to 
teach the maxims of social ju.stice and 
morality on which the institutions of the 
state are founded, by the aul of a manual 
approved by the government ui>on the 
.Jilvice of tho Sujneiue Council of i’ublic 
Instruction. 

The pressing danger in Italy at this 
time lay in the prevalence and spreail of 
brigandage. In Southern Italy and 
Sicily this shameful state of tilings had 
produced a complete collapse of justice, 
and smitten the honest portion of the 
community with abject fear. Juries re¬ 
fused to convict; judges were afraid to 
I)a.ss sentence ; and jf by a rare chance a 
criminal wjus punished, those whoordered 
' and ailmitiistered the punishment were 
1 pretty sure to be murdered. TheCauiorra, 
Mallia, and other secret societies, struck 
down their victims with the dagger; and the 
prefect of I’alermo declared plainly that 
it would be impossible to i-ut down the 
Mallia even with the whole Italian army, 
so long ml the brigands could claim con¬ 
stitutional right.s. Yet the government 
on their side were afraid to order tho 
state of siege; and while this fear lasts. 

' the golden age of nUliuns, bandits, and 
murderer.s %vill continue, to the disgrace 
of the new kingdom of Italy. 

The sufl'erance of tliese societies may 
well be rcganled as not merely a srainial 
but a curse. 'I'he Camoi ra, an organised 
hand of ratteners, has been allowed to 
survive the old monarchy whicli connived at 
its iniquities, hecatise it was conscious of 
bavin? done nothing to si-cure the volnii- 
tary obedience of the people. The Maftiais. 
it is said, practically an army consisting of 
hmidrcds of thousamls of ini-mbers. each 
sworn to sujiport tlie re.-t with the ilaggiT. 
In this way an ilrc^i^til>le pre.ssnre is 
brought to hear on all jiiiii s. not a few of 
the jurymen, and, it would scorn, of the 
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ludges tlicmselvea beiug enrolled in this 
infamous association. Such a state of 
things, it is obvious, can be put an end 
to only by tlie stem and impartial adminis¬ 
tration of the sharpest remedies; and it 
is scarcely credible to Englishmen that 
the extreme liberals of Italy can actually 
denounce the measures proposed forarrest- 
ing the evil as signs of an ojiprcssion 
** worthy of the mludle ages, or rather of 


the mostcruol despotism.’* Itis however 
some conaforb for the lovers of order ani 
Uw general y to learn that the great but 
mdispensable powers needed to rid the 
island of this pest were in 1876 bestowed 
upon the government by the carrviuir of 
the Act for the Public Security through 
the Italian parliament; and It remains to 
he seen whether the powers so bestowed 
iviU be effectually excrcisecL * 
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THE HISTORY OF VENICE. 


Of a!l ttic repubHrs of lUIr, Venice Is thnt 
whose history Is the most Interestinff ariJ 
shiifulnr; It has lUl the startlinK brilliancy 
of romance, and fully justiOes tlio remark 
of a great modem poet,—‘Truth is strange, 
stranger than Action.* 

Tlie iiUtory of Venice Is now, more than 
ever. Interesting to us ; for It Is in our day 
that a blow, ns swift and as crushing ns the 
thunderbolt, has struck out of the list of 
ln<lc|>endcrit states this ancient republic, 
so remarkable in site and in institutions. 

y\t the north-eastern extremity of Italy, 
between tiie Alps and the north-western 
coast of the Adriatic, there was settled from 
a very early age a people called the Flcncti 
or Veneti, from whom the fertile district In 
question was called Vcnetla. 

However subjected. It Is certain that In 
the years of Home 652-3, just after the de¬ 
feat of the Clmbrl and Teutoncs by Marius, 
Venetia bccatne apart of the Itoinaii pro 
vhice called Transalpine (>aul, and was go¬ 
verned hy a pnetor. Pro.tt this time forth 
we must, for some centuries, speak of it in 
connection with Rome; of whose disasters 
we shall see that fertile Venetia Primu was 
the desolated victim—and the maritime rt> 
nefia Secuiula the glorious and r.lghty con¬ 
sequence. Continenbil Venice, If subjected 
totiio power of Romo, was at tne same time 
Hdmitted to its privileges and made parti¬ 
cipator of Its advatJtagcs. Governed by a 
Roman pnetor, they also voted in ilie 
Itoman osscmhlics of the people; and fur¬ 
nishing a contingent of men and money 
wlien tlieaffairs of Uomedemanded It, they 
also had the aid of Roman taste and Roman 
wealth In improving and heautifying their 
cities, as numerous ren.aius, especially In 
Veron.a, show at this day. 

From the annex.atlou of Venice to Rome, 
until the end of the fourth century of the 
Christian era, It is In Roman history that 
the reader must look for such slitirlit men¬ 
tion as is made at all of the affairs of Ve¬ 
netia; and we pass, therefore, in the pre¬ 
sent sketch to the conimoncement of the 
fourth century of the Christian era. 

The fierce northern people known by tbe 
name of Goths, being expelled by the no 
less Oerce and still more pt)werful Huns, 
about the year 376, were allowed to settle 
themselves In the vast plains <r{ Thrace. 
Actuated partly, perhaps, hy gratitude to 
Rome, but still more by hatred of the Huns, 
the Goths were of sienal servjce to the 
western empire, to which the Huns wore 
a dreadful and perpetually troublesome 
enemy. Alarle, tbe Gothic leader, the 
most distinguished himself in this auxiliary 
warfare, was far too acute not to perceive 
the weakness of the once mighty people 
of which he wa.s the tem|>orary ally and 


the seemingly gratefol gnest; and he was 
far too ambitious and restless In his nature, 
to see that weakness without design to 
take advantage of it. From merely aiding 
Tlicodoslus the Great to repel the Iluirs, 
Alarle easily got leave to a.ssist In putting 
down the rebellions of Arhogast4?sand lOugc- 
nius, who aimed at the iinperial ]>ur])lc. 
Tills Interference in the Internal affairs of 
Rome at once Increased Alaric’s Insight 
into her actual condition, and his desire to 
become the master of that emi>ire,of which 
hitlierto he had only liecn the Pheltcred 
guest or the paid servant, A considerable 
territory In Thrace and high honorary rank 
in the Roman army should have been deemed 
by Alarie himself a siifHcient reward for all 
the services he had rendered to Rome; 
esperially as Rome had slieltercd the Goths 
as distressed fugitives long before she 
asked their aid as warlike allies. Hut a plea 
was necessary to justify the auxiliary In 
becoming the focinan ; and accordingly as 
8 *»on as Alarle saw that the state of public 
affairs was surh as to iiroiuisc him success, 
he began to call men and angels to witness 
liow faithfully and boldly he had serviul 
Koine, and how scantily and ungratofully 
she had rewanled his good services. 

Roth courts, the eastern atid thewestem, 
abounded with meti who wlsh«;d to sec 
confusion and warfare In the very midst of 
their native country; some In mere po¬ 
litical or personal hatred of their rulers, 
others In the still more detestable liojte 
that barbaric legions might he so far stic- 
ccssful as to throw the empires into that 
state in which the strongest arm and the 
sharpest sword would be the best title to 
all po.«sessions. Uuniins, ihough he was 
tutor to the young Arcadius after tlie death 
of Tlieotlosius the Great,w.as the most active 
of the traitors who wished ftir the success 
of the barbarian malcontent; and aided 
him not only with secret advice and liifor- 
maiion, but also with considerable sums 
of money. Thus aided and encouraged, 
Alarle overran Pannonia, Macedonia, and 
those parts of Thraexj wlilrh were adjarent 
to his settlement and sufllcionily w« althy 
to he worth his destroying labour. Stillclio, 
the general of Honorius, who then reigned 
over the western etnpirc, w.as ftir a time 
successful against Alnric; but by an unfor¬ 
tunate over-confidence gave the .able t>ar- 
barian opportunity of ref.'illation, which he 
so elfcctually used, that Honorius was fain 
to recall his general from aiding thoGrecks, 
and convert the Goth from an enemy into 
an ally, by givlnchim ihesovereigntyof all 
I Ilyri.a, The inrrciLse of power which Alarle 
ncces.sarily ohtaineti from Increase of ter¬ 
ritory was little likely to decrease either 
his enmity to Honorius, whose general hid 
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toinporariJy defcatea lilm, or his desire to 
overrun the western empire, which pro¬ 
mised much richer spoil than the Grecian 
territory he had already ravaged. 

Causing himself to bs elevated upon a 
shield—the ancient enthronement of a war¬ 
rior king—he was proclaimed, amidst the 
shouts of his fierce soldlerj-, king of the 
Visigoths. Increasing his already immense 
army by recruits from the banks of the 
Ditnube, he pointed to Rome and the smiling 
Italian lands, and promised their spoils to 
his followers ; and, unfortunately, his fierce 
hatred of Rome and love of bloodshed and 
plunder were fully equalled by the timidity 
and irresolution of Honorlus. That feeble 
monarch was speedily convinced of hfs 
inferiority to his barbaric opponent; and 
was from tlie very outset of the war worsted 
by him, in despiteof a literally Innumerable 
army, composed partly of veteran troops 
and partly of barbarian levies from the very 
extroiiiltles of the empire. 

Stlllcho, the man who, of all the empe¬ 
ror’s friends and advisers, was probably the 
most likely to liave proved tlic successful 
defender of the empire, who liad already 
given such signal proofs of both ability and 
zeal, was sacrificed partly to that vague, 
but no less hitter, hatred wliicli tlie multi¬ 
tude of all times and all ages hear to tower¬ 
ing and highly successful talent, and partly 
to the mingled timidity and treachery of 
Honorius himself, who liad learned to fear 
the ability of Stlliclio by mere dint of profit¬ 
ing by It. Forgetful of the talent and bra¬ 
very which Stillcho liad often sliown, or, 
ns wo might almost s.ay, imputing his most 
important services to him as crimes, Hono- 
rlufl sliowcd little concern when hlsgeiioml 
and minister was massacred; and actually 
after tlie pcrpcirationof th.it crime, praised 
tlie jierpetrators, and condemned the niem- 
ory of Stlliclio and Ills fcllow-vlctlnis, as 
far as their nicniory could be condemned 
by .any words of so poor-si>lrltcdaudeffeuil- 
iiutc a person. 

The treachery of ITonorius and the nm- 
'Ignlty of Ills favourite, Olympiu?, having 
put Stlliclio to de.ath by a virtual violation 
of s.anciuary, and some of the ai>Ie?t men 
of the empire inerely for being the friends 
of Rlilicho having been sacrificed just be¬ 
fore or just after the murder «>f tlie minister 
lilmself, we iiiiglit expect to find Honoring, 
at. least, making the negative and pour 
atoneineiit of protecting'ibe widow of bis 
tutor, friend, and mini.-ter. Hut tiimigh 
.Seren.n, the lady In question, wa.s aunt to 
Theodosius ant! adoptive luotlierof llono- 
riiss himself, lie nieunly suircretl her to be 
strangled, in 4ns, on the approach of Al.aric j 
with hlsthitlisto besiege the imperial city. 
Alarlc, slirowU in policy as fierce infiglit,’ 
/ought to enlist on his side the feelings of 
the numerous partisans of tlie murdered 
Btllicho : ami .a cheap and safe way of doing 
so presentctl itself In i>raising tlie virtue 
HiiJ the talents of Stilicho, now that the 
former ctmld no l<uiger be serviceable to 
I'.ome, nor the latter formidable to Alaric 
himself. Tlitf pr.'ilse.s thus bestowed u|u)n 
the deci'nsftl minister, by tlie living and 
tbrcaU'iiliig foe, were iiiterjiretcil by tlie 


Roman multitude Into proof irrefragable 
that the widow of Stillcho carried on a trea¬ 
sonable correspondence with Alaric. aim 
that his reliance upon her aid and IiUcrcs! 
It WM that cmbol^ned him to threaten 
the imperial city with destruction, Tlia 
popular cry of the Ignorant multitude was 
basely complied with by the emperor and 

stningleJf’ unfortunate Serena waj 

With such an emperor just such a people 
was joined as was least likely to be perni-u 
nentlysuccessful In resisting a bold OTpedr 
and hardy race of barbarians led on by an 
Alaric or an Attlla. The Individual hardl 
hood and pride of nmnhood that had ch^ 
racterlsed the Roman of the republic, and 
♦1*°* discipline and national pride 

that had so often given prey to the Rom.'m 
eagle, under the Roman emperors who were 
wortliy of that name, had passed away be¬ 
fore a luxury and effeminacy which weald 
be incredible were they not related to ua 
by the pens of indignant Romans who des- i 
crihe the scenes which, loathing, they lived 
amidst and witnessed. Ammianus Mar- ^ 
cellinus, more especially, describes the lux- 
' ury, pride, and effeminacy of tlie rich aa 
being more than eastern. 'If,* savs he 
on .a hot d.iy they muster courage to sail 
n their painted gallics from the Lucrlno 
hike to their elegant villas on the sea-coast 
of Pnteoll atid Cajeta, they compare the 

exploit to the expeditions of Alexander and 

tsesar. Yet should a fly settle on thesllken 
folds of their uiiibrell.as, or a sunheain 
penetrate some unguarded chink, they de¬ 
plore their hard fate, and protest, In affected 
innguagc, that 'twero bettor to have been 
horn in the land of tlie Cimmerians, the 
regions of perpetual clouds and darkness.' 
Innumerable instances might be given of 
this effeminacy as to the upper orders of 
Romans In the commencement of the fifth 
century; and abundant proofs might be 
adduced of the slate of ^vant, dependence 
upon public alms, or still more enthralling 
dependence on individual patronage, of the 
lower orders. But enough has been said 
to show that the state of Rome, alike in 
government .and people, was precisely such 
as to Invite, nay, to require the rude puri- 
lUation of successive and successful inva¬ 
sions of hardier races; and it now only re¬ 
mains to enter upon the particular history 
of Venice, as one which claims our atten¬ 
tion more tlian the other Italian republics. 

Alaric again and again ravaged the llo 
man territories, and Insulted the Roman 
people; Honorius and his ministers lite¬ 
rally seeming to invite him to do so by their 
pusillaniinity on some occasions, and their 
absurd and empty threats on others. Ho- 
norlus kept his court at Ravenna, whence 
his miinsters alternately provoked Alaric 
by their useless and empty boastings, and 
bribed him to forbearance by the sacrifice 
not only of public treasures, but of the nati¬ 
onal honour ; until at length the barbarian 
colours floated above tlie walls of Rome. 
Adoli>hns, brother-in-law of Alaric, and sul>- 
sequently the terrible Attila, wlio awfully, 
realised hfs truculent boast that where hh 
horse once trod tlie grass never grew, ra 
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VQ«ed Italy In every direction ; and perhaps 
no part of the emnlrc. If we except Aqui* 
lela, which was so utterly destroyed as to 
i)e even without trace:ahle ruins, sufTered 
more than Vcnctia Prlnia, or Continental 
Venice, Concordia, Oderso, Alllno, and 
Padux For three years the Inhahitants of 
these places were never ft)r an instant free 
from the preseitce of the stranger and the 
oppressor on oeenslon of the second inroad 
of the (jothlc Alarlc; and many of them, 
even during the tyranny of that compara¬ 
tively mild tynint, took rcftige In the vari¬ 
ous islets which were grotii>cd around Ri¬ 
alto. This Island, which was already the 
port and entrepot of the commerce of Pa¬ 
dua, was naturally that which was earliest 
and most resorted to ; and we find that ns 
early ns the year 421 the inhabitants of this 
little Islet were numerous enough to allow 
of the building of a considerable church, 
which was in that year dcdlratcd to St. 

, James In pursuance of a vow made during 
the jirogrcss of a groat fire which con¬ 
sumed twenty-four houses. It la possible 
that the retreat of the great majority of 
the fugitives from the main land to the 
Isles was merely temporary, and that when 
their proper country was abandoned by the 
barbarians, they would be led, ell her by a 
pining after thelrferilloandbcautlfulland, 
whicli would be remembered with (hegreat¬ 
er regret hv being contrasted witli the Hat 
and dreary shores of the Isles, or by a vague 
hope of flnding some remnants of plunder 
left behind by the barbarians, to return to 
the continent. Dut that the number of 
permanent cinlgranlsto the Isles even at 
this time was very considerable, Is evident 
from a document which wc believe Is not 
quoted, If even referred to, by any modern 
historian of Venice, except Daru. 

The document in question Is an old and 
only partially i)erfect inanuscriid In the con¬ 
vent of St. Jllchnel—and is a colleciion of 
‘various notices relative to tlio oriBin of 
Venice,’ which was formed by Kulgeiitins 
Tomasellus, an abbot of the house, and 
since translated by one of its librarians, 
Fatlier Mlfarclli. It boars date in the yc;ir 
of Christ 421, and the last year of the pa¬ 
pacy of Innocent I.; and the chief passage 
of it that was sufllchaitly legible to be 
translated Into Latin by the learm d lihra- 
ri.an, is a decree of the consuls and senate 
of I’adua for creeling Rialto into a chief 
city, in which the scattc*red population of 
the whole of the adjacent Islands might 
congregate, not merely fort lieir own greater 
comfort, and the convenience and prospe¬ 
rity of tlieir own port, and the patron city 
of Padua, but likewise, and especially, that 
they being thus conceniratc<i might keep 
an armed fleet, and thus defend alike them* 
selves and the neighbouring continent 
against the recurrence of the de^^trnctiolJ 
by fire and sword, whioli this region hail 
already, and to sofearRil an extent, expe¬ 
rienced at the hands of the Goths with 
their king Alarlc. 

* lichgutaii Ugcre iunx s.'^ys the tr.uis- 

lator, ‘the rest is not legible but cnoutrh 
appears to show, tli.-it the earliest inbabi- 
Uuts of the isles were comnaratieely few 


In number, scattered hither and thither 
wllhout judgement and wit>iout conjmon 
polity, s.ave such as necessarily resulted 
from their common doi>cndenreupon Padua, 
as fishermen, c.arrlcrs, and traders In gene¬ 
ra! : and th.at the Itivaslomif Italy by Alarlc, 
and tlie subsequent and ruinous occupation 
of the cities and plains of Loinliardy by liis 
Acre© people, so much Increased the jmpu- 
lonsiicss of the Isles, as to lead the Padu- 
AJis to order the concentratiou of the Inha¬ 
bitants and the constitution of a central 
seat of population—In short, of a chief city 
of the Islets, to which it was inevitable the 
rest should become morally, as In the end 
they also were iiliyslcally, united and sub¬ 
jected. 

Imitating upon a small scale the Imme¬ 
morial policy of Rome herself, the Padu¬ 
ans, while they as.^uredly took the course 
wlilch was best e.alculated to pronmre the 
interests of the settlers on the islands.and 
to make them Import.antly useful to north¬ 
eastern Italy, should Us fate ever depend 
uiion maritime warfare, did not allow* the 
Islanders to forget that they were dci'end- 
cuts as traders, and, in some degree, as co¬ 
lonists ; and, accordingly, the new* town or 
state was governed by officers appointed by 
tlie Paduans, with the title of consuls. 

Rialto, or y?jro aUn, the dcei) river, which 
was thus made the chief town of the isles, 
was subseqitenlly connected with the op¬ 
posite bank by a bridge which bore the 
same name, and this Island subsequently 
had built upon it, too, the exchange, also 
called Rialto: this last being at once the 
homage paid to the chief island, and tlio 
surest guarantee, in a purely commercial 
and marl lime state, for preserving the chief 
resort and Influetice to it. 

The peculiar .situation of the Venetian 
j.«1es being considered, the obstacles wliich 
their difficult navigation must have pre¬ 
sented to foreigners and barbarians in the 
then rude state of the maritime art, their 
connection with so fertile and populous a 
portion of continental Italy, would prog¬ 
nosticate immense prosperity immediately, 
and great, if not preponderating power 
ultimately, to the new* slate, In the event 
of that ruin falling upon tlic Roman em¬ 
pire, w Inch every circumstance, within and 
without, iiidic.aied to the least careful ami 
attentive observer; even should no oth<T 
externalcircumslnucesfavour the islanders. 
Such otliercircunistaiires, however, tended 
to bringabout the greatness of Venice. 

A new scourge fur Italy npj*ear«‘d in the 
sliai'O of a iiiulritudc of linns, who were 
led from the dol'ths of Scythia by Attila; 
a leader llercc .ami able as Alarlc in the 
Held, and far more cnicl and unsi)ariiig 
when the Held was won. Having carried 
lire and sword throughout M.aredonia, Ger¬ 
many. ami Gallia, from w hich last ne found 
it prudent to rctn'at, the alarm was sud¬ 
denly given that he was leading the Uuns 
and their swarming barbarous allies to¬ 
wards tbe Julian Alps, threatening new 
destrnetion to the beantifiiMandsof Vene- 
tia, and Hew miseries to the Venetians of 
the main land. In tlie year •l.')2 Atiila ai^ 
peared hefore Aqiiileiir; ainl that city still 
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preservinff some of the spirit of old Rome, 
of which it was a colony and offset, mode 
a defence bo bravo—though InsulQclent to 
save It from the fierce host that assailed It 
—that when It was, at length. In sheer ne¬ 
cessity, yielded, the enraged barbarian Ilto- 
rully loft not one brick or stone etanding 
upon another. 

The cause of this new Irruption of Attila 
and bis Huns, os being also a principal 
cause of the wealth and power of Venice 
the Superb, must not be wholly omitted 
here; we mean the treason of Honoris, the 
sister of Vaicntininn 111. Tliis princess, 
having dishonoured her rank and family by 
her intrigue with a courtier, which intrigue 
was aided hy the carelessness of her own 
mother, who had always acted as If she 
was regardless of the education and mo- 
ml conduct of her daughter, was placed 
under the most rigid surveillance. Natu¬ 
rally of a gay, perhaps we might even say 
of a licentious turn, this rcstmlnt wearied 
her to such a pitch of desperation, that 
Stic contrived to send a ring to Attila, as a 
pledge of love and good faith ; and wltli It 
a pressing messago dem.nnding his support 
and aid against her own family, and request¬ 
ing to be admitted into the number of his 
wives, Honorla was reputed to be very beau¬ 
tiful, and to female beauty the barbarian 
chieftain was by no means unsusceptible. 
Dut he devised a considerable improvement 
upon the proposition of the princess; he 
preceded his new advance upon theempire 
with a demand, not only of tlie hand of the 
lady, but also of h;Uf tlic provinces of the 
empire. The refusal he met with, and his 
rage thereupon, led to the destruction of' 
A'liiilcia, and to the taking refuge of the 
inliabltuiits of that and the neighbouring i 
cities in Ri.altoaud tho dependent Venetian 
isles. 

If not BO wholly destroyed to their very 
foundations a:« Afiullcla, the neighbouring 
cities were, however, so completely pillaged 
and so considerably devastated, that a vast 
number of the Inhabitants not merely, 
sought shelter In tho Isles during the ac-' 
tual and threatening presence of tlie bar- 
barlatis upon tho main land, but were so 
wearied by the losses they had already sus¬ 
tained, and so completely dispirited by the 
apparent probability of a frequent recur¬ 
rence of similar Inlllctions, as to take up 
their pcrmanctit residence In the coin|)ara- 
tively Inaccessihle Isles, wlierc they had at 
first sought only a temporary shelter. Some 
would doubtless rotuni to the main latid, 
in hope to find their li4>riics uiidestroycd, 
whatever might have befallen the homes of 
their neighbours ; but being as poor as the 
poorest of the Islanders, and far less favour¬ 
ably situated as to the future than tho 
islanders as a body. It was not at all reason¬ 
able that the former should claim any con¬ 
tinuance of tho Paduan authority over tho 
isles ; the more especially as no one knew 
how soon a new Incursion of the barba- 
risns might once more render the Isles the 
only place of safe refuge to tho dwellers 
upon Che main land. 

The authority of the old towns being 
thus tacitly but effectually tcnuiimted, the 


islanders and refugees consolidated them 
selves together, and organised perhaps the 
very best kind of society lor the circum¬ 
stances In which they were placed. 

The extent of the Immigration bad made 
It impossible for the chief Islet, Rialto, to 
accommodate more than a very Inconsider¬ 
able portion of the fugitives. The remain¬ 
der had of necessity distributed themselves 
amid the other Islets, all of which were now 
populated, more or less densely. Each of 
the larger of these Islands, containing a 
sufficient population to give it the neces¬ 
sary weight and Importance in the new 
state, it was agreed should elect a tribone. 
This magistrate, whose term of office was 
limited to one year, was charged with the 
administration of justice in bis own Isle 
and was accountable only to the general as¬ 
sembly of the colony, which alone could de¬ 
cide upon the affairs of the isles en tnossa 
In a word, tho islanders formeda federative 
republic ; thewholegovemed as to external 

affairs and affairs of common Import, by an 
authority delegated from the whole; each 
Internally and In matters peculiar to Itself 
governed by the tribune of its own election, 

For a long time their chief commodities 
for sale were salt and fish, but those are 
articles peculiarly profitable where the com¬ 
merce In them Is very large; moreover, 
the islanders could not fall to accumulate 
riches, the great source, when wisely used, 
of political power—exempted as they were 
from the evils to which the cities on tho 
main bind had become the victims. 

The Invasion of Italy by the Hcmll un¬ 
der Odoacer, In 476, when the army sent 
by Augustulus was vanquished, and its ge¬ 
neral slain by Odoacer’s own hand; and the 
subseciuent invasion of the Ostrogoths un¬ 
der Theodoric, who dethroned and put to 
death Odoacer, the dethroncr of Augustn- 
lus, caused a new increase of population to 
flow into the Venetian isles; and when the 
insular republic had barely a hundred years 
of existence, it already began to be respect¬ 
ed for its industry and numbers, and ad¬ 
mired for a prosperity so strikingly con¬ 
trasted with its small number of natur^ 
productions. Fish and salt were all that 
Venice seemed to possess; and It was not 
yet known how far better a nurse com¬ 
merce Is to a stale than war. 

The disasters to which the empire bad 
been subjected both in the cast and in tho 
west, and the blots which barbarian suc¬ 
cess had cast upon the escutcheon of 
Rome's supposed invincibility and even 
invulnerability, added to the utter destruc¬ 
tion of the cities of Venetia Prinia, proba¬ 
bly caused Rome’s power to be held In 
comparatively light estimation even by 
Uiose who returned to the main land and 
relnillt their destroyed homes. And the 
isolation of the inhabitants of the isles, 
their early poverty, and, above all, the 
hardly practicable sea-walls that stretched 
around them, would seem to make their 
Independence of disorganised and distract¬ 
ed Rome a matter beyond dispute. It has, 
however, been disputed, and by ahlgh au¬ 
thority, but we think on very inadcqoald 
grounds. Cassiodorus, minister to Theo- 






dorfc, wrote h highly flattering letter,—a be lipnh W6-^ea*-iy <hat? dlfd^fhm.-^The 
letter i>cnn^ with most oratoriral art and Venetians, pcrpetualiy pursuing thdir cotru 


letter penned with most oratoriral art and \ enetlans, pcrpetu; 
care, and evidently with greatanxiety as to inercial and carry| 
Its success,—requesting the Venetians to light vessels, were 


uall^ pursuing thdircotrii 
rUw rbv^atlons In their 
c'Ti^pftt'^iklfx^h^^ected to 


cited by means of their vessels the trans- tiic nttarks of tliese daring marauders, to 
port of a supply of wine and oil from Istrla whom the portable hut Taluablo freights 
to Ravenna. The very rare and polish that l»roiight hy tlie Venetians from the ports of 
arc la\'lshcJ upon this letter seem to us to tljc eastern empire, with whicli they carried 
be quite derisive as to Rome having no re- on great coninicrce, were an irresistible 
cognised, stated, or easily available autho- temptation. The hardy habits and active 
rityover the Venetians of the Isles. It Is life of the fishers and merchants of the 
quite true, as has been remarked by the Venetian isles had given new rigour and 
learned count Daru, that notwithstanding courage to the people, who, while living In 
the urbanity of the letter, it yet evidently comparative luxury upon the mainland, 
contains an order. It seems to us, that had at>andoned all tlicir possessions to the 
the politely conrhed order of such a neigh- barbarians, rather than struggle to i)osses3 
hour as Rome, ran scarcely he said to prove them at tlie risk of losing life also. .’^Ins- 
aught against the actual political Indcpen- tering their vesscis.they boldly encountered 
dence of such a state as Venice, and at so the pirates, heat tlicm, and compelled them 
early a stago of its existence. It would to respect tlie liberty of the seas as far as 
seem far more correct to consider that Venetians were concerned therein. This, 
Rome couclied a demand, which site knew in addition to many other circumstances, 


was not strictly just. In terms which she 
judged would ho agrooahle to her nascent 
neighbour. Even In her decline Rome was 
far too formidable a nelglihour not to foci 
at liberty to make even unreasonable re¬ 
quests of a community of fishermen and 


seems to have boon a link In a long and 
unbroken chain of causes wlilch tended to 
bring about the prosperity and power of Ve¬ 
nice In her subsequent palmy days; for while 
the success witli which tlie traders encoun- 
lercd the terrible anil notorious pirates was 


small merchants, comparatively prosperous especially well calculated to obtain a high 
as that community might be. and chivalrous name for the Venetians, even 

With Increaseof population and of wealth, at the outset of their career, the very strug- 
the Venetians, by which name we shall, to gle and warfare In which they were from 
save circumlocution, henceforth designate time to time engaged with so fierce a pco- 
only the Islanders, began to feel anxious Ple, and with everything at stake upon the 
about that which was their chief and cheap Issue, must have had a mighty sliarc In In- 
safeguard, the difilcult navigation of the creasing the energy of the Venetians, and 
lagoons; and the navigation was forbid- In f<irmlng their national character to that 
den not merely to strangers In general, hut striking commixture of commercial Indus- 
even to that Padua which once was the try and warlike spirit and skill to which 


metropolis and tiursing mother of tlie 
island republic. When we consider the 
horrors to which the cities on tlie main 
land had been exposed by the barbarian 
Itivaders, and reflect how probable It was 


their subsequent and long-coutiuued power 
may so greatly be ascribed. 

In the year 568 the Lombards Invaded 
Italy, and so successfully, a.s completely to 
cut off all connection between It and the 


that new Invasions would orcur, whieii only eastern empire. The Lombards, who came 
tliediniculty of the navigation and the su- from Pannonia, like all the other liarharian 
perlorlty this Insured to the vessels <if tlie scourges of Italy, commenced their dostrov- 


islanders could prevent from extending to 
the Isles, wo can scarcely wonder at the 
stern and jealous rule adopted hy men who 
had only become islanders and fishers after 
they had been ruined agriculturists, flying 
in haste and in terror from one of the love¬ 
liest and most fertile of earth’s lovely and 
fertile spots. Nor was it long before the Vo- 


ingand plundering career on themain land. 
And tiow again, the misfortune of the main 
land brought benefit to the Isles. Not only 
were the people of the newly rebuilt habita¬ 
tions on the main land glad to abandon 
their Incomplete cities, and take refuge In 
the Isles; not only did the Islanders see 
the inhabitants of even Padu.a, their former 


nctlans had good reason to congratulate patron city, imploring shelter, but even tlie 
themselves upon the rare they had bestow- clergy settled amongst them, and perma- 
ed equally upon acquiring dexterity in the nently too ; for the Lombards esiablhhed 
navigation of their narrow and difilcult Ariaii preachers in the towns of conti- 
creeks and shallows, and preventing a like nental Venice; and the consequenre was 
dexterity from being acquired by others. so fierce and sanguinary a war and such 
The Slavl, a barbarous and warlike peo- ceaseless schisms, that the clergy who had 
pie, had established themselves In Dahna- found a refuge in the isles did uot think of 
tia. That country, however, h.id already quitting them. 

been so often overrun and plundered, that Though the Lomb.irds persecuted the Ca- 
It afforded hy no means a sutfleient amount tholic faith professed by the Veiieti.ans, ine 
of booty to satisfy so numerous and so former, who were at that time neither t 


greedy a people. They consequently availed commercial nor a maritime people, were 
themselves of the numerous ports and to a very great extent dependent upon the 
creeks their new country afforded them. Islanders for their sui>ply of all such ncces- 
and imitated the piratical example of the 8.aries or luxuries as came from foreign 
Illyrians, hy whom the country had for- countries; and In tliisp.nrticularsnperiority 
merly been occupied, and speedily became of the Venetians to tin- Lombard^ and «iib- 
6 name of terror to all who h.ad occasion to sciucntlj to Charlcm igiie and his Fraii^- 
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the attentive and thoughtful reader will 
ecnrccly fall to see yet another great ele¬ 
ment of the pernianeucy and power of the 
Insular slate of Venice. 

Eglnliard, the contemporary and historian 
of Charlemagne, makes emphatic mention 
of the coarseness of the apparel of that 
monarch and his court, as compared to the 
line stuffs and rich silks brought by the 
Venetian traders from the ports of Syria, 
the Archipelago, and the Black Sea. 

It was in tlie inevitable nature of things, 
tlmt Mie very Increase of population which 
tended so greatly to the increase of the 
prosperity and consideration of the compa¬ 
ratively new state, should bring in Its train 
such a diversity of interests, such a diffe¬ 
rence of proportion in the nuinhers, wealth, 
and power of tl»o mimcrons insulated mem¬ 
bers of tlie federative republic as should 
rail aloud for a cliange in the political sys¬ 
tem. Most imp»>rtant changes afterwards 
took place; and it is to Venice ns an acting 
and not merely growing state, tlmt weliave 
henceforth to direct our attention. 

Tlte original form of Venetian govern¬ 
ment was purely democratical: magistrates 
were chosen by a general asscmhly of the 
people, wlio gave them tlie name of tri¬ 
bunes ; one of whom was appointed to pre¬ 
side on eacli island, but to hold Ills olllce 
only for a year. Tills form subsisted for 
about one hundred and fifty years ; It then 
appeared expedient to make choice of a 
cliief magistrate, and on him the title of 
duke was conferred, which lias since been 
corriijited to doge; tills dignity was elec¬ 
tive, and lield for life; he was even in¬ 
trusted with tiie power of nominating to 
all ofllces, and of making peace and de¬ 
claring war. Paul Luke Annfesto, t)ic first 
duke, was elected in the year 697; and 
such was tlic contidence wliicli the people 
reixisi'd in tlioir duke, that he was at li¬ 
berty to use his own discretion how far he 
Would avail liiinself of the advice of tlie citi¬ 
zens. in tlic councils wliich he called on 
any matter of iiii]iortaiice, he sent mes¬ 
sages to those citizens for whose judgement 
he had the greatest esteem, praying that 
they would coinc and assist him with tlieir 
advice. This f«>rin was retained liy suc¬ 
ceeding doges, and the citizens so sent for 
Were called i/rti/adi (from the Italian word 
j>ri(j<tTc, to pray). The tliiial doge, whose 
talents for war Jiad jirfived successful in 
e.xtmiding the power of the rejmblic, at 
length meditated tlie assiiinjdioii of a more 
absolute sway, wislilng to remler the su¬ 
preme authority hcrctlfrnry in his family: 
but such conduct excited a pcner.il alarm 
ill thi!])eople; he was a'-aulted in his i»n- 
lace and there jmt to death. Tills event 
caiisi'd the government of Venice to be new 
modelled, and a chief tnagistrate, who wa-: 
now’ called ‘nmster of the militia.’ was 
elected annually; but Ids power wliilst in 
olllce was the same as before. Such form 
<if govermneiit continued only live year.<, 
when the title of doge was revived {a.d. 
710) ill till? person of the son of him wlio 
had been assa.-slnated. 

About the hitter end of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, when every other iiart of tlic Chris¬ 


tian w’orld was seized with a frantic nure 
for recoverlngtho Holy Land,the VenetlMi 
were so far from contributing any forces 
for the crusades, that they did not scrunle 
to supply the Saracens with arms, aronm- 
nltlon, and every other necessary. As the 
power of the state became augmented by 
the acquisition of Istrla and many parts W 
Dalmatia, the jealousy of the people to¬ 
wards their doge became stronger. Atthat 
time the only tribunal at Venice consisted 
of forty judges; these were called *tbe 
council of forty but in the year 1173.an¬ 
other doge, named Michleli, being assassi¬ 
nated in a popular insurrection, the coun¬ 
cil of forty found means to new-model the 
government by gaining the consent of the 
people to delegate the right of voting for 
magistrates, which each citizen possessed 
to four hundred and seventy persons, called 
connclllors, who received the appellation of 
*t)io grand council;' and, acting as dele¬ 
gates of the people, became what the gene¬ 
ral assembly of the people until that time 
had been. By this artful Innovation (which 
tlie people were cajoled into an acquies¬ 
cence with, by retaining the right of elect¬ 
ing those councillors annually), the demo¬ 
cracy became presently subverted; and an 
aristocracy, in its fullest and most rigid 
form, was introduced, by restricting tlie 
power of the doge, and instituting a variety 
of officers (all of whom were, In a short 
time, chosen from among tbo nobility) 
which cficctually controlled both the prince 
and the people. 

Ziani was the first doge elected after the 
government had received, what the event 
proves to have been, its permanent modlfl- 
cation; and during his administration the 
singular ceremony of espousing the sea, 
which has been annually observed ever 
since, was first adopted, and took Its rise 
from the assistance which the Venetians 
gave to popo Alexander HI. when hard 
pressed by the emperor, Frederic Barba- 
rossa, and the signal victory they obtained 
over a £«»rmidable fleet under the command 
of Otbo, son of Frederick, in which the ad¬ 
miral and thirty of his ships were taken. 
Alexander, with the wliole city of Venice, 
went out to meet Ziani, the conqueror, on 
Ills return ; to wliom hisholiness presented 
a ring, saying, ‘ Use this ring as a chain to 
retniii the sea, henceforth, in subjection 
to the Venetian state: espouse her with 
tliis ring, and let the marriage be solem- 
ni.scd annually by you nud your successors, 
to the end of time, tliat the latest posterity 
may know that Venice lias acquired the 
empire <»f the waves, and liolds the sea in 
siii*jection, in the same manner as a wife 
is lield by her liusband.' 

During the continuance of the republic 
this ceroiDony was performed by the doge, 
dropping a ring into the sea, pronounciug 
at tlie same time tlie words, Desponsamui 
te. Mure, insignum veri perpetuiqne doniinii. 
Ttiis emblem of its former power and inde- 
pendcnce is now for overgone; and, in tha 
ianguage of the i)OCt, 

The spousclc.<$ .Adriatic mourn* her lord. 

The Venetians having extended their tcj 
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ritoiifs Into LouibanJy, Istria, and Dalma¬ 
tia, became masters of tunny of the Islands 
III the Archipelago, particularly Die large 
and Important otic of Candia; they were 
masters of the Morea: ami. In the begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth century, Dandolo, 

I their doge, when more than eighty years of 
age, in conjunction with the J-’rencli, took 
Constanttno|>le from the Turks. It was 
about this time that they engrossed the 
Incnitlve trade In the niamifactures and 
•iroducllons of the Ka»t Imlies, winch they 
procured at the port of Ah-xandrla, and 
conveyed to every market of Europe. 

Under Marino .M»>rosini was Introduecd 
the latest form of electing the d<*ge; and 
at this juncture jealousy and envy occa¬ 
sioned the war with (Jenoa, which, after 
continuing a hundred and thirty years, was 
at last coiicludeil by a treaty In J381. Du¬ 
ring this war, Peter Gradonigo, the doge, 
j)rocured a law to be passed, that none but 
the nobility should be capable of liaving a 
I seat in tlie grand council; and thus tlie 
I goveniineiit became altogether aristocra- 
tical. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centu¬ 
ries the Venetians extended their posses¬ 
sions (n Lombardy, and. In 1-173, tlie last 
king of Cyprus appointed the state of \'e- 
nlco his lielr. Towards the end of the fif¬ 
teenth century the commerce and power 
of the V'enetians began totlecline; for the 
Portuguese having doubled the Cajic of 
Good Hope, and found tliu way to the East 
Indies by sea, tliat valuable trade was ac¬ 
quired, first by the discoverers, and Jifter- 
warvls by the Dutch and English. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury (A.D. 1W91 the i>ope, the emper'T, 
Fiance, and Rimln, joined in the famous 
league of Canibray, which threatened the 
subversion of the Venetian stati-; but the 
republic made a brave stand against its 
nmnerous and powerful enemies, and the 
Venetians retained their imlependenee, al¬ 
though with tlic loss of all their ixisses- 
sioiis 111 the ecclesiastical state and the 
Milanese. They also siitrercd imicli from 
the Tiirk.e, who drove them out of Cviirus 
III the seventeenth century a sharp eon- 
t<‘st arose between the governnient, the 
clergy, and the pope, in which. h<.wever 
the former had the advantage. Venice was 
also long engaged in fierce war.* wiili tlie 
Turks, during wliich tliey lost Camlla, Imt 
gained part of Dalmatia and all the Moreu • 
the latter, with other places and districts, 
the Turks rcctivered in the wars which were 
waged during the early part of the la‘it 
century. 

The Venetian government. In the year 
1737, having shown particular marks of 
resi'cct to tlie prince, who was genenlly 
called In England the pretender, when ho 
visited that city under the character of the 
count of Alliany, the British court took 
great offence, and the Venetian resident at 
London was onlcrccl to depart; imt proi>er 
concessions being mJlde by the state a I 
friendly intercourse was reestablished and 
In the yp.ar 174.a the earl of Holderncsee was 
sent amhas.eador extraordinary to Venice 
In the year 17G3 the Vcnethuis found it 


i- necessary to pay a subsidy to the dey of 
s Algiers, to pre.^erve their commerce from 
e the depri'datioiis of the Algerine corsair.e; 
c but theysiibseiiueiitlycarriedon aw.ar with 
- some other of the piratical states, nearer to 
, them, on that coast. 

t Thus did the repulilic of Venfee continue 
c upwards of thirteen hundred years, amidst 
5 many foreign wars and inte.stinc coinmo- 
2 lions. Its grandeur, as we have seen, was 
1 chielly owing to Its trade; am! after the 
’ decline of that, its strength and power 
I suffered considerable diminution. Xo g<>- 
vernineiit Ins been more attacked by di'cp- 
t laid and fornildablo con.spirneie.s than (bat 
I of Venice; many (if uhicli have been 

• brought to the very eve of exeention witli- 

• out discovery or suspicion. But though the 
: entire subversion of the state lias bemi, 

• at time.®, imiiending from some of these 
plots, yet until tlie era of the French revo¬ 
lution, they have been constantly rendered 
abortive, either by the vigiianee or goocl 
fortune of the senate. One of the most 
remarkable of iheso conspiracies was formed 
by a doge named .Alarino Faliero, in the 
year 13o.), uho at that time wa.s eighty 
years of ago; but, conceiving a violent 
reseiitnieiit against the senate, be formeil a 
plan in order to assassinate the whole body. 
The design was timely discovered, and the 
dignitled hoary traitor was brought to trial, 
found guilty upon hi.s own confession, and 
publirly beheaded. In the great chanilRr 
of the palace, where the portraits of the 
doges are placed, there is a vacant space 
lietween the predecessor ami sarcessor ot 
this man, wliere apjie.-irs this inscrijdioii, 
'Locus Martm Foticri ikcapiiuti,' ‘The 
place intended for (he portrait of Marinus 
Falierns, who was beheaded.’ TJie year 
lfil8 is al.so di.sringnl.'^hed by a no Jes.® 
remarkable con^pi^aey, the contriver aiid 
pniieipal agent in wliich was the inar-iuis 
Hedaniar, the Siianish ambassador residing 
there. 

Addison observes, that among all ths 
Instance® of Venetian politics, thero is mme 
more admirable than (he great secrecy 
wliich reigns in their councils. ‘ Tlie senate,’ 
says he, ‘ i.s generally as niimorons as our 
house of commons, if we only reckon the 
sitting members, ami yet carries its re^elu- 
ttons so privately, that they are .®eidoi). 
known till they discover themselves in the 
execution.’ 

Tlie college, called ‘the seieniorv,’ or 
supreme cabinet council of the state was 
originally composed of tlio dope ami six 
counsellors only, but to those at different 
poriods wore added, of Uie irrand conn- 
cil chosen hy the sennto, who wore calUd 
(sa.ees), tlirii five savij of the Torni 
Firina, more inimodiato dei>artmoijt 

it Was to s\U’eriiiteii<l the business of the 
towns and i»r<»vincos to the re- 

jmhHc on the continent of Kur<h»e: at 
one time there were also five ^avji for 
maritime affairs, but after tlie >tate liad 
lost its comim rcial importance, five voumk 
noblemen were choyen by t)ie senatt^ every 
six months, who attended flio meetiut;* of 
the seigniory without havinica vote, though 
lliey gave their oianions when a?ked: tint 
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wns designed as an Initiation Into public 
business. To these were added the chiefs 
of the criminal court of ‘forty.’ This 
college was at once the cabinet council and 
the representative of the republic. 

The consiglio di died, or * council of ten,* 
was a high penal court, which consisted of 
ten counsellors, with the doge as president. 
It was supremo in all state crimes, and pos¬ 
sessed the power of seizing anyone who was 
accused before them, or committing him 
to close confinement, and prohibiting all 
communication with bis relations and 
friends, of examining and trying him In a 
summary manner, and, if a majority of tlic 
council; pronounced him guilty, of con- 
d<MnnIiig him to death; they also might 
order tho execution to be either public or 
private, as they thought proper. This 
formidable tribunal was established In the 
year 1310. 

About two centuries .after, a still more 
despotic power was intrusted to three In¬ 
dividuals, always chosen from the almve 
council of ten, and forming the court called 
the state. liic|Uisition. These Inquisitors 
likewise kept the keys of chests which are 
placed In several parts of the ducal palace, 
enclosed within the open jaws of lions’ 
heads carved In the walls; through which 
notes were conveyed by anyone w’ho was 
disposed CO drop them: and thus notice 
was secretly iriven to the government of 
whatever uiigbc t'ouceru il to know. 


The history of Venice furnished a dread¬ 
ful Instance, in tho beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century, of anuinberof confederal^ 
villains, who concerted their measures so 
artfully as to frame false accusations 
against some of the Venetian nobles, which 
in the opinion of their judges convicted 
them of treasonable practices against the 
state, and ono at least was publicly exe¬ 
cuted. At length the frequency of accusa¬ 
tions created suspicions, which led to a 
full detection of the infernal scheme; upon 
which every possible reparation was made 
to the manes of the Innocent victim, tho 
honour of whoso family was fully restored 
but the tribunal, which decreed the sen¬ 
tence, was suffered to possess the same un¬ 
limited power, the only alteration being 
that anonymous information was somewhat 
more cautiously received; for It was a pt>ll. 
tical maxim in Venice, that * It Is of more 
Importance to the state to Intimidate every 
one even from the appearance of a crime 
than to allow a person, against whom a 
presumption of guilt appears, to escape 
however innocent he may be.’ * 

• Wo hATo treated &t «omo length the biitorv 
of Veolce, because its political and commereial 
eminence rendered it for many centuries by far 
the most important of the liailan states. In order 
not to break the thread ot the narrative, the ]iart 
which Venice playnt in the Italian movements ol 
1813 esd 1S49 is dcKrihcd at pp. 78^ 76^ 





PAPAL ROME, OR THE STATES OF THE CHURCH 



Tub name of Pope, or Father, was for¬ 
merly jrlveii to all bishops. But since the 
time of (?regory VII. It has been solely ap¬ 
plied to the bishop of Uome. 

The temporal grandeur of the Iloman 
pontiff commenced In times very remote. 
C<)n9tantlne gave to the church of Lateral! 
upwards of 1,000 niarksln gold, and about 
30,000 marks lu silver, besides the assign¬ 
ment of rents. The popes, charged with 
sending missionaries to the cast and west, 
Hud with providing for the poor.obtalned fur 
these pious purposes, from the richer Chris¬ 
tians, without much trouble, considerable 
sums The emperors, and the kings of the 
Lcmihnrds gave to tlie Holy Father lands 
ill various parts ; and many others,by gift, 
and by will, increased his patrimony. lu 
the seventh century we And the pontiff pos¬ 
sessed of great riches In various countries, 
and exempted from tax or tribute. The 
popes formed the design of remlenng them- 
selves Intlependent. Under the reign <*f 
Pepin, father of Cliarlemagne, this revo¬ 
lution commenced; and It was completed 
under that of his son. Adrian I. caused 
money to be coined with his name: and 
the custom of kissing the feet of tlie pope 
began about the close of the eighth cen¬ 
tury, when they assumed regal rights, luid 
their power and riches Increased nipully in 
the following ages. Gregory IV.rcbnilctlie 
port of Ostia; and Leo IV. fortified Home 
at his own expense. 

The election of pope has been different 
In the different ages of the church. The 
people and the clergy were the first elec¬ 
tors; and the emperor had the power of 
confirming the election, after the death of 
Pope Simplicius, in 483. Odt)acer, king of 
the Herull and of Italy, made a law which 
struck at tlie right of election, under pre¬ 
tence of remedying the divisions which 
sometimes took place on tlio election of a 
pope. This law was abolished about twenty 
years after, In the fourteenth council of 
Home, held in 502, with the coiiseut of 
the king Theodoric. But this prince, who 
was an Arlan, becoming cruel towards the 
end of his life, caused Poiie John to be laid 
111 prison, whore he died In 520. lie then 
usurped the right (*f creating a pope, and 
uaiiied to the pontifical chair Felix IV. 

TJie Gothic kings who succeeded him 
followed his example; yet not entirely, for 
they contented themselves with confirming 
tlie election which the clergy had iii.-ule. 
Justinian, who destroyed the empire of the 
Goths in Italy, and after him the other 
emperors, preserved this right; and they 
obliged the new elected poi>e to pay a sum 
vf money for a confirmation of his elec¬ 
tion. Constantine Fogonatusilelivereti the 
church from this servitude and unworthy 
exaction, in 


Kotwlthstandlng this apparent rclln 
oulshment on the part of the emperors, 
they always preserved some authority Ir 
the election of popes, until the time ol 
Louis lo Dehonnalre, In 824, and his sue* 
cessors, I.oihalre Land Louis JL, wlioor- 
d.-iiiu’d that the election of popes sliould 
henceforward he free, and canonical ac¬ 
cording to ancient usage. 

Parties in favour of the different candi¬ 
dates for the jiopedom had now arisen to 
a great height, and were the ctiuse of the 
schisms which followed in the church. Tlio 
emjierors were obliged to take on them¬ 
selves the riglit of election ; liut after the 
schism of Peterand Victor IV. had been ex¬ 
tinguished, all the cardinals were reunited 
under the obedience of Innocent II. After 
his death, tlie cardinals were the only elec¬ 
tors of Celestlne H. In 1143; since which 
time they have been In full possession of 
tins privilege. Hoiiorius III. In I'ilC, or, 
acconling lo others, Gregory X. in 1274. or¬ 
dained that the election should be made 
in tlie conclave. 

The conclave Is a part of the palace of 
the Vatican, composed of iimuy cells, where 
the cardinals were shut Ui* for election, 
whlcii takes place on tlie monilng of the 
tenth day after the death of the jiope. 

The I'oiie may l»e considered under four 
different titles : first,as chief of the church; 
second, as patriarch; third as bishop of 
Koine ; and fourth, as a tenipoial prince. 
As primate, he is the sti|ieriur of all the 
catholic churches. As patriarch, bis rights 
extend over the kingdoms and provinces 
witliin (he pale of the Uomlsh churcli. As 
bisliopof Home, he exercises in the diocese 
of Koine the ordinary functions which he 
has not a riglit to exercise In other dioceses. 
As a temporal prince, ho is sovereign of 
Home, ami the states which have been ac¬ 
quired by donation, or by iiroscriptlon. 

No tliroiic upon cartli lias been filled 
with men of more exalted genius, higher 
ambition, or more dcpnived vice, than tlie 
pontifical chair; but they are In gencnil 
old men, well versed In the knowledge of 
men aud tlie world. Their council Is com¬ 
posed of men resembling themselves ; and 
their orders for a length of time eiubr4ced 
almost the universe. 

The government is wholly ecclesiastical, 
no one being eiigitile to fill any civil otficc 
who has not attained the rank of abliut. 
The pope enacts all laws, and nominates 
to all clerical appointments. He Is assisted, 
however, by the high college of cardiiial.s, 
comprising about seventy members; and 
the different branches of the government 
are conducted eacli l)y congregations with 
a cardinal at its he.id. 

Cardinal Bri.-irlil (Pius VI.) was clecied 
In the early pari of the year 1775, unthfl 
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fleath of tlie celebrated (GanGrancIll) Cle¬ 
ment XVI He occupied the pontiBcal 
chair until the breaking out of the French 
revolution In 1789; or rather tlU after the 
execution of Louis XVI., when he was In¬ 
duced to take a part In the war carrying on 
against France, by the emperor and other 
potentates. The French armies having 
overrun Italy, seized upon Rome, and made 
i the venerable pontiff prisoner In 1798, from 
wlienco he was conveyed Into Fjance, where 
he died at Valence, hi August 1799, at a 
very advanced age. During this period the 
church domains were alienated; but tho 
compensation since made to their former 
owners, ami the restoration of suppressed 
churches and convents, have cost govern¬ 
ment prodigioussums.iindiirc the principal 
causes of the wretched state of theOnances. 
Within the limits of tlie Papal States there 
are no fewer than eight archbishops', and 
nfty-nine bishops' secs ; and it is estimated 
lliat In Rome there is a clerg>’niau for 
every ten families. It Is iicediess to add 
that this superabundanceof priests. Instead 
of promoting religion and morality, is, in 
fact, a principal cause of their low slate In 
the city. Tho outward deportment of the 
papal court Is, however, at present highly 
decorous. Tliose times, so disastrous and 
disgraceful, wlien the j>oiies l»a«l so many 
nephews, and those nephews built so many 
splendid palaces and villas, called by the 
Romans, In derision, miracles of St. Peter, 
are now almost as much f«»rgotten in Rome, 
as the time when horses were made consuls, 
and eunuchs emperors. In 1800 a successor 
to tho popedom was elected at Venice, who 
took the name of Pius Vll. At his death 
In 182.3, Leo XII. was elected, and was suc¬ 
ceeded In 1829 hy Pius VIll., who nUed the 
papal chair only two years. He was suc¬ 
ceeded In 1831 l>y Gregory XVI., whose 
reign embraced a j'criod of no ordinary 
Interest and dimculty in the history of 
the church, and in the relation of the 
vat Iran with the tcinpornl powers of Cliris- 
tciulon). 

On the 1st of July 1S4C, Gregory XVI. 
i)reathcU his last. 11 is death produced a 
profound Impression in Italy, because It 
was felt that It must lead to conslder.ablc 
changes. Pioiiarations were Immediately 
made for hoUliiig a conclave, witti a view 
to nominate a successor. Me.Tiiwliile the 
Unman people congregated In the streets, 
demanding reforms. Tlie authorities caused 
the people to be dispersed l)y force, but 
order was not e.siabllslicd till a sanguinary 
collision had taken place between the citi¬ 
zens and the tnllitary force. The ferment¬ 
ation lu Romagna and tlie Marches in¬ 
creased from d.ay to day, ami troubles 
broke out at this juncture at Ancona. It 
was in the midst of these that the new 
popo was elected on the lOth of June, and 
1 roclalmed on the 17th. The Individual on 
whom tlie choice of the college fell was 
the canlliial Mastai, a native of Slnlga- 
glio, then only fifty-four years of age. 
Tlie first acts of Pius IX. gave indications 
of promise. In the middle of July an am¬ 
nesty was imblishcd greatly to tho general 
Satisfaction 


But with all this, the retrograde party 
showed a bold front, and Intrigued^n 

fire' months of 
1847, the hopes Which the Romans had al- 
lowed to grow In their bosoms In 1846, began 
to wither and die within them. The Austrian 
influence was very nearly as prepondenmt 
ns in the time of Gregory XVI.; tho 
vocation of any representative assembly 
was eluded ; patriotic meetings and demon¬ 
strations were seen with an evil eve* thA 
censorship existed In fuU force; Lh the 
secret action of the Jesuits was still oven® 

circumstances cSl- 
A iiiced the most favourably disposed that 
the changes so ardently desired wonia never 
be made by the popo nor by the church 
It was not till the cries of ‘Death to 
J’ ‘Death to LambruschlnLI’ 
Death to Beroettll* had been repeatedly 
heard on the Piazza di Spagna, and op the 
Piazza dl Venezia, where tho Austrian am¬ 
bassador lived; It was not till Lambruschlnl 
and other reactionary cardinals had left 
Home, with a view to escape personal vio¬ 
lence, that the pope proclaimed an edict 
for a civic guard. On the 8th of July 
cardinal GIzzi, the secretary of state, sent 
in Ins resignation, which was accepted* 
and cardinal Ferrettl. legate of Pesaro 
and iJrbino, was immediately appointed his 
successor. Disquietude, nevertheless, con¬ 
tinued, nor was tranquillity restored by the 
activity of the city guard, which probably 
over-acted Its part. The pope, however 
was now prepared to go farther than lie’ 
had hitherto done. He dismissed the cardU 
ual governor of the police, Grassellnl, and 
ordered him to quit Rome. Contempora¬ 
neously with these events, the Austrians 
entered Pcrraca, an occupation ag.dnst 
which Ferrettl in vain protested. In the 
montli of August, the pontiff dismissed 
some high functionaries suspected of con¬ 
nivance with the retrograde agitators. A 
more significant circumstance than any ol 
these was the refusal of the pope to appear 
at the church of Jesus, to celebrate the 
fo.ast of St. Ign.atius. This circumstance 
was generally regarded as an open rupture 
with the Jesuits. The latter, nevertheless, 
turned away public wrath from their order 
by the offering of money for the clothing of 
the national guard. Austria, meanwhile, 
was becoming day by day more aggressive 
as to Ferrara. But the Romans consoled 
themselves with believing that an English 
Sfiuadrori would soon be anchored In the 
waters of Ancona, and force the Austrians 
to retreat. On the 1st of October, the motn 
proprio of the pope was published on the 
municipal organisation of Rome. It pro¬ 
mised, undoubtedly, a great reform, for the 
paper w.as drawn up in a liberal spirit, and 
was generally approved of. No distinction 
was made between noble and citizen, as bad 
always hitherto existed. Rome was hence¬ 
forth to have a council composed of 100 
members, of which G4 were to be proprie¬ 
tors, 32 savants, advocates, artists,bankers, 
merchants, and 4 representatives of the 
ecclesiastical body. The municipal magis- 
tnu-y, to be called the Senate of Rome, 
was to consist of a senator and eight cun- 
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servfltors. It was now dotermiiicd that eacl> 
rt'ligfous order should i>ay ten per cent, of 
its revenues for covering tlie expenses of 
tl)C state. But notwithstanding all these 
nieasiirea, the principal oinploymcnts were 
occupied hy retrogadlsts, and In the al>- 
' sence of Ferrottl they coniinenccd attacks 
on tlie press. Tliese and other circum¬ 
stances induced Monuidi, governor of Koine, 
to resign. He was rei>laced hy a i>rel:»te, 
Savelii: and the charge of rreslde di Konia 
et Coniarca was conferred on a cardinal. 
Prince Altlerf—two appointments whicl> 
created dissatisfaction. On the ICtli of 
March 18-18, little more than a f»)rtnlght 
after the fall of Louis Pliillppe, tlie consti¬ 
tution was proclaimed at Home. Tliis was 
a great step In advance, for one of tlie 
bases of it was a representative system 
giving a inemhcr for 30,000 sonls. On the 
1st of May, the people of Koine were so 
excited hy tlie events of Lombardy and the 
prolonged occupation of Ferrara, that they 
culled on tlic pontiff to declare war against 
Austria. Plus temporised, and offered his 
mediation to the house of Austria, on tlie 
condition of completely ahandoiiing Italy. 
Out this did not sati.sfy the Uoinaiis; tlie 
pontiff was accused of duplicity, and (meutes 
took place In the capital and tuwn.s. It is 
not here our purpose to give a lilstory of 
the Mamiani ministry ; of the dilapidation 
of the papal finances: of tlie pope’s adiiesion 
to the cause of Italian indepcnccnee: of 
the efforts made by tiie Homans to send a 
contingent to tlie common cause; or of 
tlie weakness, vacilintion, if not culpable 
double-<leHllng, of Pius IX. To treat all 
these subjects in detail would far exceed 
our limits. 

In September, count Rossi, who had re- 
piesenrcd Fninccat tlie papal court down 
tothe2-lthof February 1848, acr<-pted the 
task of forming a ministry. Ills first anxi¬ 
eties were about the taxes and the army. 
He sought to meet the wants of the trea¬ 
sury by convincing the pope it was time 
to obtain help from tlic clergy, and of the 
army by projioslng Zucchl as mlni.stor of 
war. He procured aid for the treasury from 
the clergy, by a provision of tlie pope, that 
the cardinai-vicar should lay a tax of eighty 
bajocchi for every hundred crowns rated 
on all ecclesiastical property, and that the 
clergy Itself, which had already granted a 
charge of 2 , 000,000 crowns in return for 
treasury bonds, should bind itself to make 


a gift of 2,000,000 more. A coininission 
was also nominated for fiscal arrangement 
and the organisation of tlio army ; the re¬ 
form of tlie monetary system, and otlier 
useful measures were adoi>tc(l. But several 
functionaries, magistrates, and administra¬ 
tors, wliom Ilossi admonished and con¬ 
strained to activity, began to n.tinimr, as 
dill tlie clergy whom he had taxed. 

On the 15th of November, the chambers 
were to meet, and Rossi, though warned 
from four different sources lliat liicrc was 
a conspiracy against hl.s life, i)roceeded to 
the palace iif the Quiriiial, wliore the sit¬ 
tings were liehl, Advancing to the peris¬ 
tyle, he found himself surrounded hy a 
menacing group, one individual of which 
pushed roughly against him. Turning 
sharply round, .as if to rejirovc tlie rude¬ 
ness of his assailant, he received from an¬ 
other hand a ponianl wound in the throat, 
which was .at once ]>ronouTiced mortal, No 
effort was made by iJie civic guard to arrest 
the as.sassin, and in the chamber of deiiu- 
tles, to wliicb ilic news was hastily con¬ 
veyed, no voice was raised to covet with 
execration the cowardly assassin. Nine 
days after the assassination, the pope lied 
from Rome to (iaeta, where an asylum 
had been provided for him by tlic king of 
Nai'les. 

Every effort was made on the part of 
MamlanI and otiiers to indure the pope to 
return: but in vain. In tlie moaiiwiiite, the 
pope was deiiosed from liis temporal au¬ 
thority, and a republic was proclaimed, A 
triumvirate,of which Maz/ini wa.s one, was 
establisiied ; and measures were at once 
taken to assemble a ‘eoiisritucnt' par¬ 
liament to decide on the great question 
of Itali.an unity. But tins w’as not to be. 
Under pretext of maintaining tbeir iiiflu- 
eiue m Central Italy, a French army laid 
6ie^' to Rome, and, after a long and heroic 
resistance, succeeded in inaktiig tliemselveo 
masters of the city. Thi.s victory was fol¬ 
lowed i»y the restoration of the |)opc, who 
returned to Rome on April 12,1850. Since I 
ili.at jieriod the pope lias had liis capital 
garrisoned by p’reneb, and other portions 
of his dominions liy Austrian troojis ; but li^ 
has reformed or remodelled nothing in the 
manner of a wise sovereign, a prudent 
statesman, or even an astute politirlan. 

The events of tlic last ten years wlilch 
have Immediately affected the Papacy, wiLJ 
he found related in the Jliatory o) lialy. 



TIIE HISTORY OF NAPLES. 



Of tae remote nnttquity of this country 
there are but scanty documents. At a very 
early period most part of the coasts of Na¬ 
ples and Sicily were occupied by Greek co¬ 
lonists, the founders of some of the greatest 
and most llourlsliing cities of the ancient 
world. They received, from this ciremu- 
stance, the imme of Magna Graecla. But 
rar>idly as the Greek republics of Italy rose 
to prosperity, it Is certain that luxury and 
corruption kept c<iuul peace with their pros- 
perity j and in the time of Polybius, the 
very name of Magna Ursecla was disused. 

Continental Naples subiiiittcd to the Ho¬ 
mans at an early period of the republic, 
subsequent to whicli It underwent many 
vicissitudes. In the llfth century it became 
a prey to the Goths. Belisarius, general 
of the emperor Justinian, t<Jok Naples In 
M7. Destined to pass from master to mas¬ 
ter, It WHS conquered by Totila In M3. The 
Lombards next got possession of it, and 
kept It until Charlemagne put an eml to 
that kingdom. His successors divided it 
with the Greek emperors, and the latter 
soon after became its sole masters. In the 
ninth and tenth centuries, the Saracens 
possessc«l Naples, and after them, the N»»r- 
mans. Sicily also fell Into the hands of 
the French in 10.’>8. 

The French formed Naples Into a monar¬ 
chy, of which Houer was Its first king. 
Constance, last princess of the blood of 
H<jger, and heiress of the two kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily, was married. In 1186, 
to Henry, son of the emperor Barbarossa. 
Tills marriage was tlie source of great mis¬ 
fortunes. At length this family becnino 
extltict In PJ65, when r<ipe Clement IV. 
gave the Investiture of Naples and Sicily 
to Charles, count of Anjou. Ciiarlcs was 
opposed by C‘uiradin, nephew of Manfred, 
i wlio had come from Germany to di.>iputc 
: with him the crown. Charles deK'atcd him 
; III battle, and having taken him prisoner. 

' with Frederick of Austria, caused them both 
1 to be executed in the markct-idace of Na- 
I ph's ill 1268. This execution made the king 
«lct(*pted by his new subjects ; and the 
French in Naples were c<iiiall.v obnoxious 
AS in Sicily. A Frenchman had committed 
in Sicily an atrocious act of violence on a 
woman. On the morrow after Easter, 1282, 
the people assembled together, and murder¬ 
ed every Frcncliman on the Island, with 
the exception of one gentleman, a native 
of Provence. The Innocent perished with 
the guilty, and the blood of Coiiradiu was 
terribly avenged. 

The descemj.-iiits of Ciiarlcs of Anjnu pos- 
seHKod the crown until 1384, when Jane I. 
adopted by her will I.ouls I.. duke of Aii- 
I joii, son (jf king John. At the same time 
i Charles Duras. or l)iira/.zo. a cousin of 


queen Jane, established himself upon the 
throne. This event occasioned a long war 
between the two princes, and even between 
their successors. The posterity of Charles 
Durazzo, however, maintained their situa¬ 
tion, while that of the count of Aniou aUn 
bore the title of king of Naples. ^ 

Jane II., last sovereign of Naples, of the 
house of Durazzo, appointed, by her will 
Roue of Anjou as her successor, which gave 
that family a double right to the kingdom • 
but Rene never possessed it. Alphouso’ 
king of Arragon, took possession of Naples’ 
and the crown. ' 

The kings of Arragon possessed Naples 
until the time of Charles VIII, when 
Louis Xir. conquered the kingdom. The 
great general Goiisalvo of Cordova drove 
out the French army. Notwithstanding the 
treaty m.ade between Louis Xll.and Fer¬ 
dinand, king of Spain, in favour of the for¬ 
mer, the successors of Ferdinand enjoyed 
it until the death of Charles Il„ but not 
without frequent revolts on the part of the 
Neai>oIitaiis. 

The revolt of 16-17 was headed byam.an 
of the name of Massaniollo, a fishornmii 
who, during fifteen days, could reckon 
upwards of 100,000 men, over whom he 
held a most absolute sway. Henry, duke 
of Guise, a kniglit-eri-ant of his day, taking 
the advantage of tbe troubles which rent 
Naples asunder, procured himself to bo de¬ 
clared king, when, after he had been some 
months In Naples, he was made prisoner 
by the Spaniards: and his partisans not 
only disavowed him, but submitted to bis 
conquerors. 

After ilie death of Charles II., who had 
left Philij) V. as the inheritor of his king¬ 
dom, tlie Neapolitans acknowledged him as 
their king. Ferdinand IV., the late king 
of Naj>les, joined the grand confederacy 
against France at an early period of the 
war. He afterwards made his peace; but 
again joining In the war, the French marie 
themselves masters of Naples in January 
1799, and the royal family were compelled 
to lly from that portion of the Nenpolliaii 
doiiiliiions. and Lake refuge in Sicily. In 
February It was divided into eleven depart¬ 
ments, and ilio government new-modelled 
on the French plan; hut, withiu a few 
weeks, admiral Nelson apjiearing upon the 
coast, the French capitulated, the demo¬ 
cratic system was overturned, the old mo¬ 
narchy and government restored, and the 
king welcome<l back to Ills throne. 

The kingdom of Naples was again, how¬ 
ever, placed under French dominion by 
Buonaparte, and its crown conferred on 
his bnitiicr Jo.soph: the legitimate king 
h.aving again tied to Sicily, where he was 
long supported by a British force under sir 
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John Stewart, In the spring of 1S08 Hucv 
iirti»arte removed J^iRcph to SpaiOi and 
raised Murat to the tributary and usurped 
tlirone of Naples, where lie remained with¬ 
out being able to annex Sicily to his usurpa¬ 
tion, until he was in turn hurled from the 
throne in 1815. Early in May of that year, 
the capital was surrendered to a British 
squadron ; and on the ITth of June, Ferdi¬ 
nand IV. reentered It, amid loud and ai)- 
parcntly sincere plaudits of the multitude. 

During the time of Murat's reign consi¬ 
derable changes took place, the good ef¬ 
fects of which every Impartial person was 
ready to allow. All branches of tlie public 
admlnistniiion were Invigorated and im¬ 
proved ; society In the upper ranks was re¬ 
constructed upon the rarisfan .scale; the 
French code sui>er?cdcd the cumbrous and 
vicious jurlspnideiire of ancient Naples; 
and the nation, notwith.standiiig its subor¬ 
dination to the Imperial puiiilcs and its 
participation In Napoleon's wars, appeared 
to be destined to take a higher rank Ilian 
before In the scale of nations. 

In July 1320, a revolt, headed by general 
Pepc, broke out amongst tlic troops; and 
the universal cry was for a ron.stitution, 
thougli no person seemed to know exactly 
what constitution to iidojit, orhow to frame 
a new one. At lengtli it was determined to 
Imitate that of the Spanish cortes. and the 
parliament was expressly sunmioned to mo¬ 
dify and correct It. An episode to this revo- 
utiouary movement was about the same 
Mine exhibited In Sicily, No .sooner had 
die cltlzcus of raleriiio hoard what had 
»ieen transacted at Naples, and that a par- 
.lament had been convoked tliere, than 
tiiey determined to have a parliament and 
constitution of their own. Of tiiclr taste 
for liberty, as well as of their fitness for it, 
they gave an Immediate gpeciinen, by let¬ 
ting loose from prison nearly a tlionsaml 
atrocious malefactors. They assailed tlie 
houses of the Ncapolitanolllcers, and threw 
tlie soldiers Into dunge<ms. It was neces¬ 
sary, therefore, to send a large force from 
Naples to put d«nvn the rehelHon ; but 
wlion that force apiiroached Palermo, a 
dreadful scone of slaughter and cruelty en¬ 
sued In that unhappy city. All who refused 
to join thi.s militia of criminals were shame¬ 
fully murdered, then cut into piffos, ami 
their quivering limbs ciitosed on pikes ami 
bayonets. In the meanwhile tliosewholed 
the Neapolitan troops permitted Palermo 
to surrender on terms of capitulation. 

Wliile at Naples they were thus amusing 
ihcinselves at constltutlon-mongcrlng, and 
in Sicily every species of horrid barbarity 
was being practised, the allied powers t«iok 
Into their deliberation the changes which 
popular force had worked in the I'olitical 
system of the country ; and the king of the 
Two Sicilies was Invited to the congress. 
Tlie result was, that tlie Austrians crossed 
the Po on the 28 th of January, and march¬ 
ed to Naples, Iticti was inimediatoly taken 
by the Austrians, and the Neapolitan army 
fell back upon Aquiia. Tlie Austrians aj»- 
peared in siglit; general Pope was almost 
instantly deserted by his troops, ami obhircd 
to escape as well as Lc cuuld. This dis¬ 


persion was followed by that of tlie troops 
at Mignana, who flred on their olllcers, and 
tlien disbanded. The Austrians entered 
Naples on tlie morning of the 29th; and 
thus ended the Ncajmlitan revolution. 

But though tlie flame of Insurrection 
bntli In Sicily ami Naples was thus extin¬ 
guished, tlic elements of combustion were 
luit destroyed. Tliousands of exiled Ha- 
llans, with 3Ia7.7.ini at tlieir head, continui d 
In Marseilles, Geneva, and London, to dis¬ 
seminate their views, and from lime to 
time Inundated the Neapolitan territories, 
both Insular and coiitlneiital, witli their 
revolutionary publications. But the elec- 
tiiin of Pius IX. to tlie pa|>al cliair in IfMfl, 
gave tiic Ilr.'t great Impetus to political 
.action. In 1817 Messina. Palenno, and 
Catania were the scone of poi-uiar com- 
motions, wliich it required ail tlie energy 
of the government tosupi»resa. At length, 
in January 18^18, the great mass of tlie 
peojile ill Palermo rose in insurrection, 
overcaine the Neapolitan garrisons, and 
demanded a repeal <if the union between 
Naples and Sicily. To all these demands 
the king acceded ; but, in the iner.nwlnle, 
tlie French revolution of July 2lth liad 
given a fresh impulse to the political niovo- 
inent; and tiic provisional government, 
which had been formed, declared king Fer¬ 
dinand deposed, but olfered tlie crown of 
Sicily to the duke of Genoa, second son of 
the king 'if Sardinia, by wlioin, however, 
it was prudently declined. 

Meanwhile, grave events had taken place 
at Najilcs. Siimiltuneou'Sly with the con- 
cessions made to tlie Sicilian^, tlie king 
had iiroinulgatcd a constitution for lii.s 
continental dominions. On the I4tli of 
May the first tvirliamcnt.ary sitting began ; 
but some diflloulties arose relating to the 
oath wliicli the deputies wore rcquc.sted to 
take; and as neither the king nor the 
chamber would give way, di^t^ll•baIl^es im- 
mediately began. On the morning of tiio 
IStli, the streets were full of barrlc.ade.s; 
ami, while negotiations were going on, the 
more eager ami iinpetimus p.moiig the con¬ 
stitutional party, iinpai ieiil of longer delay, 
began ;in attack on the military. A san- 
guMiary contrst now ensued between the 
national guardsi>n one side, and llic troops 
and the i>n|.iitare on the other, which 
lasted for eight hours, ami terminated in 
tiie complete defc.at of tlie fonm r. It is 
easy to linagim* what scenes of horror en¬ 
sued in a contest when tlic very dregs of 
the population i>f Naj>lcs were tlgliting on 
tlie victorious side. At lengtli, the Freiicli 
adinini] Baudln, whose squadron lay in 
the Bay of Nai>les, interfered and threat¬ 
ened to land his fi>rces unless the outrages 
ceased. Upon tills the firing ceased ; niariial 
law was prorlainud, the nation.il guard 
suppressed, and the chamber of deputies 
dissolved. 

The king, beine thus trliiinphanl in 
Naples, soon afi<-rwar«ls eqiiipi'e<l a large 
expe<lition for tlie lefluciion of Sicily. 
Tbe llrsl object of attack was M«-ssin;g 
' wbich rvfus-ed to surremicr. On tlie 2nd 
i of SojitenilH r a siinulinncous attack waa 
i made upon it from tlie lire of the garrison, 
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tlio Neapolitan fleet in the harbour, and a 
large force which had previously landed. 
The Inhabitants fought with desperation* 
but the contest was too unequal; and sifter 
a bombardment of four days, during which 
a large portion of the city was laid in 
ruins, they were compelled to surrender. 
Here, as at Naples, great atrocities marked 
the conduct both of the victors and the 
vanquished. Under the mediation of the 
English and French naval commanders, an 
armistice was agreed to; but the war was 
virtually at an end. It would serve no 


purpose to detail the events that followed 
They who wish to see how farunmltlgatS 
tyranny can go in avenging Its Iniagiuarv 
wrongs, will find ample satisfaction in oe. 
Fusing Mr. Gladstone’s unanswerable ex- 
posure of the Neapolitan government A 
few ye.ars later that government ceased to 
exist. Francis II. has paid the penalty of 
his father^s crimes and hfs own obstinate 
folly. But for an account of tho events 
which led to and followed his expnlsion 
from Ills kingdom, the reader Is referred to 
the Iltsiory of lUHtj. 


SICILY. 


Sicily, the largest, most fertile, and best 
peopled Island in tlie Medlterraiioaii sea, 
was inhabited originally by a people called 
Sic.anlnn8. Tlie Sicull, Inhabitants of La- 
tiuin, are said to iiavo iieiietratcd after¬ 
wards Into this island, and to liave driven 
the SIcanlans fr-im tiie south and west parts. 

Several colonies of Greeks next trans¬ 
ported themselves into Sicily, and the au- 
cient inliabliaiirs were obliged to retire into 
the Interior of the country. The Greeks 
built several handsome cities, wliich are re¬ 
maining to this day; hut the most consi¬ 
derable n-as the Coriiitlilan colony of Syra¬ 
cuse. Tlie colony next in importance was 
that of Agrigentum. 

About the year-I'JI some Syracusan fngl- 
tive.s Implored succour from Geloii, king 
of Gela. a city of Sicily. Gehm conducted 
himself with so much prudence, that the 
Synicusriiis unanimously elected him to be 
their king, lie fortified Syracuse, and 
became afterwards so powerful as l«i be 
master of all Sicily. The Carthaginians 
made several attcmjits upon diis island, 
but were always repulsed iiy Geloii. 

<Jelon died in the year -irt} ».c., leaving 
bcliiml him the character of a great i«rince, 
ami regretted by ail ranks of Sicilians. He 
was succeeded by Ills bmther Hicron, who 
(lie<l 400 n.c., and left the throne to his 
brotlier, Tlirasy1)ulus,\\lio possessed all the 
vices of Hieroii, witlioui hIs gotjd qualities. 
He was driven out for Ids tyranny; and Si¬ 
cily was a short lime free. 

Dionysius rendered himself master of 
Sicily in 405 ii.c., and reigned thirty-seven 
years. He was succeeded liy Dionysius the 
younger, wlio reigned twenty-five vears: bc- 
Ingdriven out by Timolcon, he took refuge 
in Corinth, where he set up a school. Aga- 
thocles brought the Sicilians under his voke 
317u.c.,aiid reigned twenty-six years. Fnjm 
his death, Sicily was a theatre of continual 
W'ar between the Carthaginians and the Ro¬ 
mans, until Marccllus became master of it 
In ilic year 203 n.c. 

Sicily flourished under the Romans; but 
In the decline, or rather towards the fall, 
of that empire. It came under tho Vandals, 
arnl afterwards the kings of Italy. The 
Saracens were continual In their attacks 


upon it; and in A.D. 823 the emperors of 
the East reded it to Louis Ic Debonnaire 
emperor of tho West; from which time the 
Saracens occupied a p.art of it (ad 827 ) 
until driven out by the Normans in 1004 . 

Soon after the expulsion of tho Saracens 
the feudal syslcm was introduced; and in 
1072. carl Unger, tho Norman, also esta¬ 
blished a representative assembly, or par- 
lianiont, in which the nobles and clergy had 
an overwhelming majority, and which sub- 
s sted, notwiilKstanding the many changes 
tlie island has undergone, down to our own 
times. The Normans kept possession of tho 
Island till the establishment of the Suabian 
dynasty, In no-l. In 1265, Charles of Anjou 
became master of Sicily; hut the massacre 
Manned by John of Procida. known by tlie 
name of the ‘ Sicilian Vespers ’ (March 20 
1282), imt iin end to the sway of iheAngc^ 
vines. It soon after became a dependency 
of Sjialn, and was governed by Spanish vice¬ 
roys. At the death of Charles If. of Spain, 
Ills spoils hccame an object of furious con¬ 
tention; and at the peace of Utrecht, In 
1711, it was ceded to Victor Amadeus of Sa¬ 
voy, who not many years after was forced 
by tho emperor Charles VI. to relinquish it 
for Sardinia. The Spaniard.s, however, not 
having been Instrument.al in effecting this 
disadvantage<»ns exchange, made a sudden 
attempt to recover Sicily, In which they 
failed, through thevigilanceof theEnglish 
admiral Byng, who destroyed theirflcct.and 
compelled them for tliat time to abandon 
the culcrpriso. In 1734 the Spanish court 
resumed tlicir design with success. The 
infant Don Carlos drove the Germans out, 
and was crowned king of the Two Sicilies 
at Palermo. tVlieii he passed into Siialn, 
to take possession of that crown, he trans¬ 
ferred the Sicilian diadem to his son Ferdi¬ 
nand III. of Sicily, and IV. of Naples. 

In order that tlie tiiread of the narrative 
may not be broken, we have incorporated 
tlie subsequent history of Sicily with that 
of Najiles, to which the reader is referred, 
Tlie final campaign, in which theisland was 
delivered from tlie tyrannyof theBourboni 
by the heroism of Garibaldi, is related in 
tiie Ilistori/ of Ilaiy. \ 


THE HISTORY OF SARDINIA. 



Thr nucleus of the Sarrtlnlrin monarchy wns 
Savoy, whicii was governed as early as the 
tenth century by Its own counts, whoso do- 
scendants acquired Nice in 1399, and Pied¬ 
mont In 1418. The sovereigns of Savoy and 
Piedmont were long celebrated for their 
ability and the skill with which they pre¬ 
served and extended their limited domi¬ 
nions, notwithstanding the difficulty of 
their position In the Iniincdiato vicinity of 
the great European powers. The territory 
was recognised as a separate kingdom by 
the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, when Sicily 
was added to the Piedmontese dominions, 
though. In 17ao, it was exchanged for the 
island of Sardinia, which It still retains. 
During the wars that sprang out of the first 
Krench revolution, the Piedmont territory 
was absorbed into the French ropuhlic. At 
the peace of 1815 the kingdom of Sardinia 
was restored ; and Genoa and Monaco were 
annexed to the Sardinian crown. On their 
restoration to tlie throne of tlicir ancestors, 
ilie princes of S.ivoy, it was found, had 
taken no hint from misfortune, and cxiil- 
hltcd no consciousness of tlic altered state 
of affairs. Tliey brouglit hack with tlicin 
from exile all tlieold system in its effete 
tuecliunlsm. Tiie people were anxious for 
a trial of their strcngtli and speed in the 
race of nations. But it was sonutliing 
more than tlie new social life common to 
all Europe tliat was developing itself in 
Piedmont. Tliefeverof Italian natioiialify, 
wliicli ran througliout tlic veinsof unliapiiy 
Italy, tlirohhcd e.^pccially liere, at tiie licar: 
mid temples. Tiie comparative youtli and 
freshness, thcweaitli and i»ri>8iHTity of tiie 
Country, gave Piedinontan cariiestiie>sand 
steadiness of endeavour wliicli might i>e 
looked for in vain amidst tiie more weary 
and worn-out oomniunities of the easteru 
and soutliern part of tlic peninsula. 

Unable to stem tliis miglity tide of ad¬ 
vancement, tiie princes of Savoy strove, 
hut unsuccessfully, to turn it into different 
ciiaimels. So far as tln-ir priests would let 
tliem, tliey were not averse to reform ; and 
soiuetbing like important internal progress 
was indeed observaldc in tlic old institu¬ 
tions of tiie country : but tliero w.astlint in 
its relations to foreign potentates which 
too i)laii!ly pointed to revolution. All other 
difficulties miglit lie smoothed down, all 
otlier differeiicee adjourned; l)ut the na¬ 
tional quf stion enlisted ilie Piedmontese in 
the ranks of Italian conspiracy, and as a 
iicrcssary consciuence, threw the princes 
of Savoy into the arms of Anstri;i. The 
Pietlmontese attcini>ted ap.irlial constitu¬ 
tional oiitljieak in IM'o. The event was 
such as they had anticipated; aud the re- 


Bult Immeasurably greater than ttr mere 
event portend«‘d. It was clearly proved 
that .Sardinia had ceased to be a free agent. 
The prince.s gave way before the storm, 
only to come back In the wake of Austrian 
Iniyoiiets. It was felt that they could not 
have rendered a more efficient service to 
tiie country. Ail local or partial disaffec¬ 
tion subsided in one national yearning. 
Piedmont was idciiliflcd with Italy ; it 
would no longiT stand or even triumph 
alone. The contest was now between Pied¬ 
mont and Austria, and tlic people bade tlicir 
rulers choose between them and tlieir foe. 

The clioice was matter of long liesltaiion 
and perplexity; for on the one hand Aus¬ 
tria offered, uiKiuestionably, the tnost Im¬ 
mediate clianccs of safety ; and It was not 
to be expected of the court of Turin that 
It should at once rid itself of its priests, 
who unceasingly represented the cause of 
the forcignera.s that of licaven and Its own ; 
and on the other hand those princes could 
not free tlieniselves from some compunc¬ 
tions qualms: f<ir something of the old 
generous spirit, and of the far-reaching 
ambition of tlic fouiulcrs of tlic House, still 
lingered at the iieart of tlu'ir successors, and 
tiie foreign yoke was i>erhaps as galling to 
Iheniselvcs as to the best of their subjects: 
they felt that—would they only run a great 
rii-k — a great prize was possllily within 
their reach. But tlie kiiics of Sardinia ho- 
sitatiul and temporised, until in 1848 tlie 
sudden insurrection in Milan against the 
Austrian government gave a final blow to 
the wavering system, and Cliarles Albert 
was forced, by the clamours of iiis subjects, 
not only to send an army to the assistance 
of tiie insurcents, but himself to take the 
field, Willi what melancholy results both to 
his country and himself lias been recorded 
in the JJistorj/ of lUiiy. 

The sentiments of the Piedmontose had 
long lieen In advance of their Institutions. 
Hence, when the revolutionary storm hurst 
over Europe in 1848, aconstiiuiiou modelled 
on tliat of Belgium was Set up amid the 
acclamations of the pcoi>le, and has since 
operlted with a regularity and vigour whii h 
augur well for the cause of constitu¬ 
tional government beyond the Alps. But 
It would he vain to deny tliat Sardinia has 
tJiree powerful ciieiuics to contend with in 
France, Austria, and Home; each of tlio 
former witli large forces concentrated on 
her frontiers; while the last has advanced 
posts in the very iii*;irt of the country. Tlio 
in story of S.arilinia is, however, now merged 
in iliat of Italy, to which the reader ia re¬ 
ferred. 
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THE ISLAND OF SAKDINIA 


IB diTidcd from Corsica by the Strait ol 
Bonifacio. While It was In the possession 
of the Romans^ it was a place of banlsh- 
raent; and afterwards the Saracens pos¬ 
sessed it nearly four centuries. Their 
expulsion could not be effected by the 
Plsanese, on whom Pope Innocent III. had 
assumed the prerogative of bestowing It 
in 1132. The emperor Frederick paid so 
little regard to this grant, that he again 
reunited it with the empire; but the Pi- 
sancso, taking advantage of the long in¬ 
terregnum, got possession of It In 1257. 
A difference afterwards arising between 
them and the see of Rome, the pope again 


bestowed the Island, In 1298, on James II 
of Arrngon, whose son, Alphonso IV.. made 
himself master of It in 1334. From this 
time It continued under the crown of Spain 
governed by a viceroy until 1708. when the 
English making a conquest of It for king 
Charles III., afterwards emperor by the 
title of Charles VI., it was conQruied to 
him by the treaty of Utrecht. In 1717 it 
was recovered by the Spaniards: and* in 
1718, the emperor exchanged It for Slcllv 
with the duke of Savoy, who was put In 
actual possession of it In 1720 and took the 
title of king of Sardinia. 


GENOA. 


In tho time of the second Punic war, Genoa 
was a considerable city under the dominion 
of Ronje. M.ago, a Carthaginian general, 
in thu course of this war, attacked, took, 
and destroyed It. The senate thereupon 
sent the pro-consul Spurlus, who in less 
than two years raised It to Its former 
Bplcndour. It remained under the Romans 
until It submitted to the Goths. The Lom¬ 
bards next possessed and almost ruined It. 
Charlemagne annexed It to his empire. 
Pepin, his son, gave the city of Genoa, and 
Its dependencies, to a Frank lord of the 
name of Adhesnar, under the title of count. 
Ills descendants reigned until the end of 
t))C clcvcntti century, wlieii the Genoese 
revolted against their count, set themselves 
at liberty, and chose nmgistrates from 
among the nobles. In the next century the 
city was taken by the Saracens, who put all 
the men to the sword and sent the women 
and children as slaves Into Afrlcju 

When again reestablished, the Inhabit¬ 
ants, availing themselves of their fine situ¬ 
ation, turned tlieir attention to commerce, 
ejirlchcd themselves, became powerful in 
l»ruporilon to their rielies, and erected tijcir 
riuintry Into a rermblic. Their enthusiasm 
fur liberty rendered this republic capable 
of great things ; but the jealousy and am- 
bitioii of the citi/ens at length caused great 
troubles; the emperors, the kings of Naples, 
tho Viscontis, the Sforzas, and France, suc¬ 
cessively called in by the dilfurent parties, 
divided the republic. 

In 1217 tho principal Genoeso, fearful of 
once more becumlng the victims of intes¬ 
tine war, chose as iliclr fust magistrate a 


stranger. In 1339, the state appeared In a 
somewhat more regular form, and had ac¬ 
quired tranquillity. Simon Bocanegra, a 
man of an illustrious family, was elected 
duke or doge, with a council composed of 
the chiefs of the principal families. In 1399 
the Genoese put themselves under the pro¬ 
tection uf Charles VI., king of Prance, whom 
tl«cy acknowledged as their Boverelgn. In 
1409, they massacred the French, and gave 
their government to the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat. In 1458, Francis Sforza, duke of 
Milan, was acknowledged sovereign pro¬ 
tector of the republic of Genoa; hut his 
administration tending to despotism, they 
set themselves at liberty. It was at this 
time that they offered the sovereignty of 
their city to Louis XI. Louis, well ac¬ 
quainted with the disposition of tho Ge¬ 
noese, unfit either to coD)mand or obey, 
made this answer to their solicitations; * If 
tlie Genoese give themselves to me, I will 
give them all to the devil.* 

In 1528, Andrew Dorla had the happiness 
and address to unite and conciliate this 
refractory people, and established an aris¬ 
tocratic government. This form continued 
until the French republicans made their 
rapid conquests in Italy. Genoa was the 
scene of many hard-fought battles. At 
length, in 1797, anew republic was raised, 
under the n.ame of the Ligurian republic; 
but which, like the rest of the modem 
French creations, was dissolved at the 
downfall of Napoleon, In 1815, and trans¬ 
formed to a dependent province of Sap 
dinia. 


THE MODERN HISTORY OF GREECE. 


CHAPTER T. 

Wk li.Tvo seen (see p. 49) to what a state of 
degradation the Greeks wore reduced in a 
few een curies after tlielr sulijugation by tlie 
Romans. Tlius It continued as long as It 
was either really or imniinally a portion of 
tbo Roman t'lnpire: till at lengtli, like the 
imperial mistress of the world herself. It 
j ijent before the all-subduing Alaric the 
Goth, A.D. 400,* and shared In all the 
miseries which were brought by the nor¬ 
thern barbarians who successively overran 
and ravaged the south of Europe. After 
the Latin conquest of Constantinople, In 
lii04, Greece was divided Into feudal pritt- 
clpalities, and governed by a variety of 
Nortnan, Venetian, and Frankish nobles; 
but In 12CI, with the exception of Athens 
and Nauplia, It was reunited to the Greek 
empire by Michael FalxHtlogus. Rut ic did 
not long remain unmolested; for the Turks, 
then rising into notice, aimed at obtain¬ 
ing power in Europe: and Amurath II. 
deprived the Greeks of all their cities and 
castles on the Eu.\ine sea, and along the 
coasts of Thrace, Maecdon, and Thessaly; 
carrying his victorious artns, In short, Into 
the midst of the Peloponnesus. The Gre¬ 
cian emperors acknowledged him as their 
sui«crior lord, and ho, in turtJ, altorded 
them protection. This conquest, however, 
was not effected without a brave resist¬ 
ance, particularly fnmi lw(» lieroic Chris¬ 
tians, John Huunladcs, a celebrated Hun¬ 
garian general, and George Castriot, an 
Albanian prince, better kno^m in history 
by the name of Scanderbeir. 

When Mohammed II., in 14.*>1, ascended 
the Ottoman throne, the fate of tlie Greek 
empire seemed to be decided. At the head 
of an army of 300,000 men, supported by a ; 
ileet of 300 sail, he laid siege to Constanti¬ 
nople, and encouraged his troops by si>read- 
Iiig reports of prophecies and prodigies 
that portended the triumph of Islamism. 
Constantine, the last of theGrcck emperors, 
met the storm with becoming resolution, 
niid maintained the city for flfiy-threo days, 
though the fanaticism and fup’ of the be¬ 
siegers wore raised to the higliest pitch. 
At lengtli (May 29, 1463) the Turks stormed 
the walls, and the brave Constantine per¬ 
ished at the he.ad of his faithful troops. 
The final conquest of Greece did not, how¬ 
ever, take place till I4»l. Neither were 
the conquerors long left in undisturbed 
possession of their newly acquired terri¬ 
tory ; and during the 16 th and I7ih centu¬ 
ries Greece was the scc:ie of obstinate 
wars, till the treaty of I’assarovitz, in 1718, 

• For tht cffccii wh'th the iiiTA’iinos of Al.'iric 
hah oil ihe crowtii of ilie Papal |<o'vc>', too Mil- 
ui.'4i'i Lattn ChriulMiHlij, liuok li. ch. i. 


confirmed the Turks In their conquest; and 
for a c<?ntury from that titne ibe Inhabit- 
ants of Greece groaned under their des¬ 
potic sway. ... . 

At the time of the expedition of the 
French Into Egypt, the Greeks, strongly 
excited by the events of the war, which 
wa.s thus approaching them, waited for 
them as liberators, with the firm resolution 
of going to meet them and conquering 
tholr liberty; but again their hopes were 
disjippointed, and the succours they ex¬ 
pected from France were removed to a dis¬ 
tance. Having waited in vain, In the midst 
of the great events which In several re- 
si>cct.s have changed the whole face of Eu¬ 
rope In this century, the Greeks, taking 
counsel only of their despair, and indig¬ 
nant at living always as helots on the ruins 
of Sparta and of Athens, wlien nations 
but of yesterday were recovering their 
rights and recognising their social rela¬ 
tions, rose against their despotic and cruel 
masters, perhaps with greater boldness 
than prudence. 

The first decided movement took place 
in the year 1800, when the Servians, pro¬ 
voked by the cruelty of their oppressors 
the Turks, made a genenil Insurrection, 
which was headed by their famous chief 
CzernI George, who had been a sergeant In 
tlie Austrian service, and afterwards be¬ 
came a bandit chief. He was possessed of 
mucli energy of character and bravery; 
and under him the Servians obtained seve¬ 
ral vu'iorles. He blockaded Belgrade ; and 
one of the gates being surrendered to him, 
he made his entry into the city and slaugh¬ 
tered all the Turks that were found in it. 

At this time the Jiffairs of the Porte 
were in great disorder. It had but just 
termiuated its war with France; and tlie 
efforts by which it had been endeavouring 
to reduce Paswan Oglou. pacha of Widdin, 
had failed and ended in disgrace. At home 
the janissaries were dissatisfied, and Rou- 
mclia was in a disturbed state. Thedivan, 
however, exerted themselves to quell the 
Servians, and they were aided by the Bos¬ 
nians, in consctiucnce of which many sail- 
guin.ary combats took place. But relying 
on the promises of Russia, and receiving 
pecuniary succour from Ypsilantl, the In¬ 
surgents continued the contest, issuing 
from their fastnesses on every favourable 
opportunity, and marking their progress 
through thesurroundingcountry by spread¬ 
ing devastation in cver>' direction. 

In the meantime Russia openly declared 
war against the Porte in 1807, and carried 
on the war until 1812 , when the treaty of 
Bucharest w:is> negotiated; and though 
^<^lne eir»*rt.s were made to obt.ain a conces¬ 
sion in favour of their Servian allies, yet 
one uilhculty after juiother being started 
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by the Porte, a peace was at length con¬ 
cluded, as before, upon such terms as left 
the Insurgents to their fate. At length It 
was agreed, that MHosh, brother-Iu-law to 
Czcnil George, a native, should be their 
prince; that the sum of loo.ooot should be 
paid yearly to the Turks, whose garrisons 
In the fortresses of the Danube were to be 
limited, and that the prince should main¬ 
tain a few national forces, for the regula¬ 
tion of the Internal policy. 

The period tliat Inter\'encd between 1815 
and 1820 was apparently tranquil: the Ot¬ 
toman affairs seemed prosperous ; the sul¬ 
tan Mahmoud, by his vigorous measures, 
maintained peace with his neighbours, 
quelled the spirit of the mutinous janis¬ 
saries, suppressed several revolts In the 
eastern part of the empire, and gave more 
weight to the Imperial Armans than they 
had heretofore possessed. But under this 
appearance of tranquillity, all those projects 
were forming which i»roduced what wo 
term ' the Greek revolution.** The Greeks 
soon became more open in their plots 
against their oppressors, and entertained 
some considcraljlo hopes from the proba¬ 
ble arrauKonicnts of the congress of Vien¬ 
na; but that congress closed without ef¬ 
fecting any result favourable to the liberties 
of Greece. This, however, did not damp 
the ardour of its friends, nor iuduce them 
to abandon the plans they had projected. 
At length, in 1820, symptoms of a general 
rising appeared; and all civilised nations 
seemed disposed to aid the cause of the 
oppressed. But that generous feeling in a 
groat measure subsided, ae the petty dis¬ 
sensions of party, or the despotic notions 
of arbitrary power, severally disidayed 
tbemseivcB. 

The Turks and Greeks never became one 
nation; the relation of conquerors and 
coiKjuercd never ceased. However abject 
a large I'art of the Greeks became by their 
Continued oppression, they never forgot 
that they were a distinct nation ; aud their 
patrlarcli at Cojistantinople remained a 
visible point of union for their national 
feelings. 

On the rth of March 1821, a proclama¬ 
tion «jf Ypsilatiti was placarded in Jassy, 
under the eyes of the hospodar, Mich.ael 
8iiz?.o, which declared, that all the Greeks 
had on that day tliniwn off the Turkish 
yoke; that lie would put himself at their 
head, with his countrymen ; tljat prince 
Suzzo wislied the hai-piiiess t»f the Greeks ; 
and that iiotliing was to he feared, as a 
great power was going to march against 
Turkey. Sover.il (jAlcers and members of 
the J/ctnirda had accojiipanled Yjisilaufi 
from Bessarabia .and Jassy. Rome Turks 
wore murdered, but Vpsilantl did all in his 
power to prevent excesses, and was gene¬ 
rally successful. He wrote to the empcrcir 
of Rtissla, Alexander, who wasthoi at I,ay- 
ba« h, asking his protection for the Greek 
cause, and the two principalities, Wallncliia 
Bud Mohlavia ; but the revolutions In .Spain 
l*iedn\ontUad just then broken out, and 


• See tlio a<Itt>ira1>!e History of (/<« Grctk He’ 
tioiulwn, by Gi org** rirday. 


that monarch considered the Greek Insuts 
rectlon to be nothing but a political fever 
caught from Sijala and July, whlcli ojuS 
pot be checked too soon ; besldM, Yosi- 
laitti was actually In the service of RiiJS. 
and therefore had undertaken thlsTtS 
against the roles of military discipline 

disavowed the ineitire • 
from thearay 

ro Is, and he was declared to be no longw a 
subject of Russia. The Russian mlnUtcr 
and the Austrian Internuncio at Constw- 
tinople, also declared that their cabinet 
would not take advantage of the Intfra^ 
troubles of Turkey In anf sh^pe whS^lm 
but would remain strictly neutral Yet 

after the Information of an Englishman 
had led t<> the detection of some supposed 

fconspiracy at UonSan- 
tinople. It therefore ordered theRussiu 
vessels to be searched contrary to treaty 
The commerce of Odessa sufferM from this 
measure, which occasioned a serlons cor 
respondcnce between baron Stroganofl, the 
Russian aH)b.ass.idor, and the reis eflendL 
The most vigorous measures were taken 
against all Greeks : their schools were sun- 
pressed ; their anus seized ; suspicion was 
a sentence of death ; the flight of some rcuh 
dered all guilty,and It wasprohlbltcdnnder 
sentence of death : In the divan, the total 
extinction of the Greek name was pro¬ 
posed; Turkish troops marched Into the i 
principalities I the bospod^rSuzzo wasoQt- 
lawed; the patriarchs of Constantinople, 
and Jerusalem excommunicated all Insur* I 
gents (March 21); and a hattl-sherUf of' 
5i3rch 31 called upon all Mussolmans to 
arm against the rebels for the protection 
of tlie Isl.ams. No Greek was for some 
time safe In the streets of Constantinople : 
women and children were thrown Into the 
sea; the noblest females openly violated, 
and murdered or sold; the populace broke 
uito the bouse of Fonion, the Russian 
counsellor of legation ; aud prince Murusl 
was beheaded iu the Seraglio. After the 
arrival of the new grand vizier, Benderll 
All Pacha, who conducted adisorderlyarmy 
from Asia to the Bosphorus, the wildest 
fanatlrisTD raged In Constantluople. In 
Wallachia and Moldavia the bloody strug¬ 
gle was brought to a close Ihrough the 
treachery, discord, and cowardice of the 
pandoors and Ariiaouts, with the annihi¬ 
lation of the valiant‘sacred band’ of the 
Jlctnircia, iu the battle of Drageshan (June 
ID, 1821), aud witli Jordaki’s heroic death 
in the monastery of Seck. 

In Greece Proper, no cruelty could 
quench the fire of liberty ; the beys of the 
Morea Invited all bisliops and the no¬ 
blest Greeks to Tripolizza, under pretence 
of consulting with them on the deliverance 
of ilie people from their cruel oppression. 
Several fell Into the snare ; when they ar¬ 
rived, they were thrown Into prison. (Jer- 
nianos, arrlibishnp of Patras, alone pene¬ 
trated the Intended treachery, and took 
measures with the others for frustrating 
the designs of tlieir opjiressors. The beyi 
of the ilorca then endeavoured to disarm 
the separate tribes; but it was too late' 
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the Mainotfis. nlways free, descended from 
mount Tnypetos, In «.l.eilienee t.» A i-»l- 
lantl’s proclamation, and the heart of all 
tireece heat for liherty. , ' 

The rev«)!iition' itj the Morea hepan 
March 23, ia21, at ('alavrita, a small place 
in Acliala. where clphty Turks were tiiade 
prisoners. On the same day the Turkish | 
parrlson of I’atras fell u|)on the Greek m- 
hahitants; hut they were soon relieved, in 
ilie undent Lftconlu, Colocotnnil uiul I cicr 
Mavroinlchall.s routed the people to .yiiis. ^ 
The nrchhlshop (Jeriiianos collerteil the 
peasants of Achai.'i. In Patras and Ihe 
other places, the Turks retreated into the 
fortrO!^sos. As eurly ns April 0, u Mos>p- 
niun sonnto asscrnbUMl in utiu 

Che boy of Muinn, IVier Mavnnuiohalis, us 
commander-in-chief, proclaimed that the 
Morea had shaken off the jaikeof Turkey 
lo save the Christian faith, and to restore 
the ancient cliaracter of their country. 
•From P:urope, notlilng is wanted hut 
money, arms, and comisels.* From tliat 
lime ilie suffering Greeks found friends 
in (Jermany. France, Swiizorland. nntaln, 
and the I'nited States, wlio sympathised 
with them, and did all in their power lo 
assist them In tlielr stnipple. The cabi¬ 
nets of Europe, on ti»o contrary, tlirew 
every Impediment in the way of the Hel- 
lenist.s, until they were fliially idiltged, 
against their inclination, to interfere in 

their favour. ^ , 

Jussiif Selim, pacha of Lepanto, havliip 
received information of these events fmin 
the diplomatic apent 4>f a European power, 
liaslened to relieve tlic citadel of Patni-i, 
and the town was left a heap of ruins. Tlie 
massacre of tiie inhabitants, A|*rill5»was 
the sipnal for a struggle of life and deatli. 
Almost thewliolewar w.na thenceforward 
a succession of atrocities. It was not a war 
prosecutetl on any flxcil plan, hut merely 
a series «)f devastations and murders. Tiic 
law of jjaiions could not exist lielween ilie 
Turks and Greeks, a.s they were then 
situated. 'I’lie monk Gregorios, sfion after, 
ocenpied Corinth, at tlic liead of a Imdy of 
Greeks. Tlic revolution spread over Attica, 
Iheotia, Phocis, /Etolia, and Acarnania. 
Tlie ancict.t namc.s were revived. At Uie 
same time, tlie islanders declared ilieni- 
telves free. 

In some Islands, the Turks were mas- 
Ss-iered in reveii.go for the murder of the 
Greeks at Patras; and, in retaliation, tlie 
Greeks were put to death at Smyrna, in 
Asia Minor, and in tlinse islands whicli 
had not yet sliaken off tlie Turkish yoke. 
Tlie exasperation was raised to its liighest 
I'ltcli l»y tlie cniclties committed apaiii>t 
ihe Greeks in Constamiiioi>le after the end 
of Marcli. On mere su?i>icioii, and often 
merely to get pns^essioIl of tlieir property, 
the divan caused the richest Greek mer- 
rhants and liaiikcrs lo be jmt to deatli. 
The rape of the JInssulnians was parti¬ 
cularly directed against tlie Greek clergy. 
The p.ntri'irch of Constantinople was nmr- 
dere«i,with liis hlsln'ps, in the metropolis. 
In Adriatiople, tlie venerable patriarcli 
Cyriilns, wlio had retired to solitude. 
With the archbisliop of Adriaiuiple, and 


Olliers, met the same fate. Several hun¬ 
dred Greek ehurclics were torn down, with 
«uit the divan r>ayinp any attention to th« 
reinonstninees of the Christian amlias.sA* 
dors. The savage gmnd-vizler.indeed, iosi 
hts place, and soon nfior Ins life; but Man* 
moud and Ids favourite, Halct effendi, per¬ 
sisted in the plan of extermination. 

The couiincrcc of Ilussia, on the Black 
Sea, was totally ruined by the hlockado 
of the Bosphorus, and the nltiniaium of 
the .ainliassador was not answered. Banni 
Strogatioff, tliercforo, luoke off all diiilo- 
imitie relations with llioreis effendi, July 
IS and on tiie 3lst eiidiarked for Ode.ssa, 
He had declared to the divan, that if the 
Piir»e did not change its system, Ilussia 
would feel lierself obliged to give ‘ tlie 
Greeks refuge, protection, and assistance. 
The answer of tlic rels effendi to this dc- 
clamtlon, given too late, w.-ws sent to Pe¬ 
tersburg; but it was only after the most 
atrocious excesses committed by the janls* 
sarles and the troops from Asia, that the 
foreign ministers particularly the British 
minister, lord Strangford, succeeded in ir- 
dneiiig the graiid-seipiiior to recall the 
coniinand for the arming of all Mussultnans, 
and to restore order. 

CHAPTER II. 

Abb eyes were fixed on Tripolizza, which 
was now in a slate of close blockade, and 
Its fall dally expected. The usual popula¬ 
tion was aliout 13,000 souls; it Is also com- 
puled tliat the garrison, with all the All'a- 
nlans of the Kiayah, amounted to 8,ooo 
men ; there could not, therefore, have been 
fewer Ilian 20.000 persons within the wal,ls ; 
yet they allowed themselves to he block¬ 
aded by 5.000 undiseijiHned and lll-anned 
(Jrccks, without artillery or cavalry. AVhllo 
the Turkish horse were in a .slate for ser¬ 
vice, the (irccks did not attcmi'i aiiytliitig 
ill the plain; but their forage soon failed, 
and the only food they could pet was vine 
leaves. Provisions were become very scarci-, 
and tiie Greeks had cut tlic pl|>cs, and thus 
intercepted the sui>i>ly of water. Ypsilanti, 
however, was impatient, and felt anxious tc 
ix-pin a regular siege; l>ut he had iiiitliel 
l>roper ordnance nor engineers. Sioiic can¬ 
non and mortars liad indeed been iirouglit 
from Malvasia aiui Navarin, and were in¬ 
trusted to tlio care of an Italian adven¬ 
turer; hut in the first essay lie burst a 
mortar, and was dismissed. Tilings were 
I ill this slate, when prince Mavneordato 
j arrived, bringing with him some French 
and Italian ofiicers. 

In the liepimiing Of October the Turks 
liepan to make propositions for a capitu¬ 
lation, and the treaty was proceeding, on 
tlic 5th, wlieii an accidental circumstance 
rendered it of no avail, and h:u-iene»l tlio 
c.iiastrophe. Some Greek soldiers liaving 
approached one of tlie gates, liegan to con- 
verse, .and, as usual, to barter fruit witli 
tlie sentinels. The 'Turks impnideiitly as¬ 
sisted tliem in m«uiitiiig tlie wall, but no 
sooner hail tlicy gained Ihe topwlien they 
tlirew down llic mthlels, oj'eiied the gate, 
ami displayed the standard of the cro»j 
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above It: the Ctiristtans instantl:r mshed 
from all quarters to the assault, and the 
disorder became general. The Turks Im¬ 
mediately oi>ened a brisk fire of cannon 
and small-shot; but the g^itcs were car¬ 
ried ; the walls scaled : and a desperate 
struggle was kept up In tlie streets and 
houses. Before the end of the dav the 
contest was over, and the cluidel, which 
held out tin the next evening, surrendered 
at discretion. About 6.000 Turks, itls said, 
perished, some thousands were made pri¬ 
soners, and numbers fled to the moun¬ 
tains. 

While these transactions were occurring 
at Trlpollzza, four pachas proceeded In the 
month of August from the frontiers of 
Thessaly and Macedonia, to Zeltounl.wlth 
the design of forcing tlie straits of Thcr- 
nioiiji®, and, in conjunction with the Otto¬ 
man troops at Thebes and Athens, reliev¬ 
ing the besieged fortresses in the Mores. 
Odysseus was stationed on a height above 
the denies at a place called Fontana. Tliey 
sent a body of 300 horse to reconnoitre his 
position, but this detachment was cut to 
pieces. The next day they attacked him 
with their whole force ; at first the Greeks 
gave way, but a brave chief, named Gon- 
riz, made a stand and r.allied the fugitives. 
They returned t<t the charge, and thcln- 
Adcls were routed with the loss of 1,200 
men. One of tlm pnclias was slain, and 
vast quantities of baggage and ammuni¬ 
tion t}ikcn. Tills was on the 3Istof August, 
atid was a victory of Immense Importance 
to the cause. About tlie same time tbe 
bishop of Carystus r.alscd an Insurrection 
In Eubuea, and endeavoured to intercept 
the commuiilcatiuii between Athens and 
tlial island. 

An assembly was now called to meet at 
Argos for tlie purpose of organising a go- 
vcrnmeiit, and the prince repaired thitlicr 
to attend it; while deputies In the mean- 
time arrived from different parts to demand 
succours from tlic administration of tlie 
peninsula, and to report what was doing 
In their districts. In Macedonia the monks 
of mount Athos, provoked by the violent 
proceedings of the Turks, were driven Into 
revolt, 

Tiie nssemhinge of a congress had been 
regarded as a new and Inipnriant era In 
ihe Greek revolutlnn; the anxiety of tbe 
nation for flic organising of a government 
was evident from the eagerness witli which 
the people elected the deputies. By the 
middle of December not less tlian sixty 
had arrived, Including ecclesiastics, land¬ 
owners, merehants, and civliiatis, most of 
whom had been llherally educated. They 
first named a roinmission to draw up a 
poliilcal cmle 5 the rest wore occupied In 
exainiitiug tbe general state of tbe nation, 
and laying plans for the next campaign. 
On the 27tb of January 1822, Che inde¬ 
pendence of the country was proclaimed, 
and its code published amidst the joyful 
aeclatnatluns of the deputies, thcarmy, and 
the people. The government was, for the 
present, styled ‘provisional,* wlillc the 
promulgation n{ the c<iristitut1on was ac¬ 
companied with an address, exhibiting the 


reasons for shaking oft the Turkish yoke 
Five members of the congress were noml 
nated as an executive, and prince Mavro- 
rordato was appointed president. Mini* 
ters were appointed for thedlfferent depart 
ments of war, finance, public instruccloif 
the interior, and police; and a commlsslua 
named of three Individuals to superintend 
the naval affairs. 

The new government signalised their 
liberality by a decree for the abolition of 
slavery, as well as the sale of any Turkish 
prisoners who might fall Into their hands 
prohibiting It under the severest penalties' 
they also passed another edict for a com! 
pensation for military services, and a pro- 
vision for the widows and orphans of those 
who should fall In battle; and a third re¬ 
gulating tbe Internal administration of the 
provinces. Tbe organisation of the army 
was also commenced; a corps called the 
first regiment of the line was formed and 
olllcored from the volunteers of different 
nations, and, as there were more of them 
than were requisite for this service, a se¬ 
cond was formed of the remainder, which 
took the name of Phllhellciies. Patras was 
blockaded again by .3,000 men, and asmaller 
body under the French colonel Voutlerwas 
sent to Athens, to reduce the Acropolis; 
the forces before Napoli were augmented 
and Slodon and Coron closely invested by 
the armed peasantry around, 
i An event, the most terrific and atrocious 
that history has ever recorded, marked the 
commencement of the second campaign; 
i the destruction of Scio, and its miserable 
inliabitaiits. ThcSclots had taken no part 
I in the movement of 1821. In the begin¬ 
ning of Slay, In that year, a small squadron 
I of ipsarlots appearing off the coast.fur- 
nlshcfi tl>e aga with a pretext for his op- 
I pvcsslons, and he began by seizing forty 
of tbe elders and bishops, who were im- 
I mured as hostages for the good conduct of 
the people. 

‘On the 23rd of April,’ says Mr. Bla- 
quierc, 'a fleet of fifty sail. Including five 
of the line, anchored in the bay, and im¬ 
mediately began to bombard the town, 
while several thousand troops were landed 
under the guns of the citadel, which also 
; opened a heavy fire on the Greeks. It was 
, 111 vain for tlie islanders to make any re¬ 
sistance : deserted by tbe Samians, most 
, of whom omb.irked and sailed away when 
tlieTurkIsh licet hove In sight, they were 
easily overpowered and obliged to fly. From 
this moment, until the last direful act, 

! Selo, lately so great an object of admiration 
. to strangers, presented onecontinued scene 
of horror and dismay. Having massacred 
[every soul, whether men, women, or clill- 
I dren, whom they found in the town, the 
! Turks first plundered, and then set fire to 
it, and watched the flames until not a house 
was left, except those of the foreign con¬ 
suls. Three days had, however, been suf 
fered to pass, before tlie infidels ventured 
to penetrate into the Interior of the Island, 
and even then tliclr excesses were confined 
to the low grounds. While some were 
occupied In plundering the villas of rich 
merchants, and others setting fire to the 
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rt 11 agi* 3 , tlie air was rent with the mingled 
groans «if iiu’ii, women, ami children, who 
were Jiilllng under the swords and daggers 
of the infidels. The only exception made 
during the massacre was In favour of young 
women and boys, who wore preserved to he 
^terwards sold as slaves. Many of tl>e for¬ 
mer, whose husbands liad been hutchcred, 
were running to and fro frantic, with torn 
garments and dishevelled hair, prc.ssing 
their trembling infants to their breasts, 
and seeking death as a relief from the still 
greater eal.aniltios thatawalted them. 

• Above 40,000 of both sexes had already 
either fallen vlrtlnis to the sword, or been 
selected for sale in the bjujurs. when It 
occurred to the pacha, that no time should 
i)C lost In persuading those who had Hcd to 
the more inaccessible parts of the Island 
to lay down their arms and submit. It 
l»cliiK impossible to effect this by force, 
they had recourse to a favourite expedient 
with Mussulmans—tliat of proclaiming an 
amnesty. In order that no doubt should he 
ciiierwlned of their sincerity, the foreign 
consuls, more particularly those of Etic- 
laud, France, and Austria, were called upon 
to guanintee the promises of the Turks: 
they accordingly went f<irth and Invited 
the unfortunate peas.antry to give up their 
arms and return. Notwithstanding their 
long experience of Turkish perfidy, the 
solemn pledge given- by the consuls at 
IcngtiKprevalled, and many thoosauds. who 
might have successfully resisted until suc¬ 
cours had arrived, were sacrificed : for no 
sooner did tliey descend from the heights, 
and give up their arms, than the infidels, 
totally unmindful of the proffered pardon, 
put them to death without mercy.’ Tlie 
number of persons of every age and sox 
who became the victims of this perfidious 
act was estimated at 7,000. 

‘ After having devoted ten days to the 
work of slaughter, it was natural to sup¬ 
pose that tJic monsters wlio directed tliis 
frightful tragedy would have been In some 
degree satiated by the blood of so many 
Innocent victims; hut it was when the 
excesses had begun to diminisli, on the 
part of the soldiery, that fresh scones of 
horror were exhibited on board the lleet, 
and in the citadel. In addition to the 
women and cliildrcn embarked for the pur¬ 
pose of being conveyed to the markets 
of Constantinople and Smyrna, several 
hundreds of the natives were also seized, 
and, uinong these, all the gardeners of the 
island, who were supposed to know where 
the treasures of their employers had been 
concealed. There were no less than 500 of 
tlie persons thus collected hung on boanl 
the dilTorcnt shijis; when these executions 
commenced, they served ns a signal to the 
coinmandant of the citadel, who immedi¬ 
ately followed the example, by suspending 
the whole of the hostages, to the number 
of seventy-six, on gibbets erected for tlie 
occasion. With resi>ect to the numbers 
who were either killed or consigned to 
Blaverj', during the three weeks that fol- 
lowixl the arrival of the aipican pacha, 
there Is no exaggeration in placing the 
former at 25,ooo souls. It has lioeii ascer- 


I tallied that a»)ove SO.ooo women and chll- 
I dren were condemned to slavery, while the 
fate of those who e.-^caj-cd was scarcely less 
calamitous. Though iimiiy contrived to 
get off In open boats, or such other ves- 
s«ds as they could procure, thousands, who 
were unable to do so, wandered about the 
niountains, or concealed themselves in 
caves, without fooil or clothing, formally 
days after tlie massacre had begun to sul>- 
side on the plains. Among tho.se who had 
availed themselves of the pretended am¬ 
nesty, many families took refuge In the 
houses of the consuls, who were Indec.^ 
hound by every tie of honnurand humanity 
to afford them protection. It has, how¬ 
ever, been asserted upon autliority whlcli 
cannot well be doubted, that the wretched 
beings thus saved from Mussulman ven¬ 
geance, wore obliged to pay large r.ansoms 
before they couhl leave the island. Nay, 
more, numliers of those who escaped the 
massacre afilnn that it was oxtrcmclj 
dilficult to obtain even temporary protec 
lion under the Christian Hags, witlioui 
first gratifying the avaricious demands of 
those who conceived this appalling event 
a legitimate object of mercantile specu¬ 
lation.' 

At the commencement of the campaign, 
Colocotroni, with .lo<} men, was despatrln il 
t»» Patras, where a part of the Turkish fleet 
had latided a great body of men in the lat¬ 
ter end of February. On his approach the 
Turks went to meet him with almost all 
their force. Colocotroni, not considering 
himself strong enough for rhem, retreated 
to the mountains; but suddenly stopped, 
addri'ssed his men, and, wheeling ahonr, 
ailvaiiced towards the enemy. Cjion tliis 
tJie Turks, struck with a panic, tliinkiiig 
he had received notice of a reinforcemont, 
turned their backs and were pursued liy 
the Greeks up to the walls of the town ; 
500 of them were slain in less than two 
hours, and Colocotroni blockaded the place. 
The Ottoman fleet was pursued by the 
Greeks under Sliauli and Tombasi.and the 
admirars frigate nearly fell into the hands 
of the Greeks. Marco Bozzarls and Ilango 
gained many advantages in E|drus, and 
took Aria, the key of Albania; but, owing 
to the treachery of Tainihos, it was aban¬ 
doned. Odysseus and his romi»aiiions en¬ 
deavoured to check the enemy in Livadia 
and Nogroimnl; but the disaster of the 
Greeks at Cassandra so much strcngthcneil 
them, tliat they advanced again, and threw 
some reinforcements into Athens. 

The fall of Ali Pacha had now so much 
Incroaseil the resources of Clioursid, tint 
he concerted measures whicii would have 
been the destruction of the Greek caii<e, 
had they been skillfully executed. Ma\ ro- 
cordato, in order to frustnite Miem, laid a 
plan to ninlertake an expcdil'oii iuli> ICpi- 
rus, driw off tlie Turks fron. the M«>rea, 
relieve theSuliotes. and carry Oe war into 
tlie heart of Albania. He com.nunlcatcd 
his plan to the excrutl -e, and U was di*- 
tormined U) place s.oiki ok u at the disposal 
of the president, wh.' xvjn to lead the ex¬ 
pedition in person. The only forces, how 
ever, which could he mustered, were ihf 
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corps of tlicPhllhellencs.and tlicflrst regi¬ 
ment of the llno.neitherof them coiii]>lote, 
witli 700 men commanded by general Nor¬ 
man and Kirlakoull, to relieve the Suli- 
ot.os. He arrived at Patras on the 12th of 
June; butColocotronl here onposed many 
dinicuUles to any of his troops being de¬ 
tached, and he was obliged to leave with¬ 
out the cxi>octed assistance. Accordingly, 
he sailed to illssolnngld with only a few 
hundred men. A large force of the enemy 
was In the ineantlino collected at Larissa 
and ZetounI; Colocotroni suddenly left 
the blockade of Patras, and proceeded with 
all his army to Tripollzza, leaving an op¬ 
portunity for the Turkish garrison either 
to enter the Morca, or cross the Lepnnto. 
Cc)nsternatlon prevailed in the Pelopon¬ 
nesus; ami Corinth was abandoned and 
rc-occnidod l>y the enemy, not without the 
suspicion of treaciicry. 

The situation of Ypsllantl was at this 
time very critical: be had no money or pro¬ 
visions, and hardly 1,300 men to oppose 
30 , 000 ; he therefore. In order In stop tlte 
enemy's progress, tlirew himself Into the 
citnilel of Argos, while Colocotronl took up 
the strong position of Lerno on the west of 
Die gulf. Tlio first body of the Turks, con¬ 
sisting of 7,000 cavalry and 4,000 foot, Inilted 
near Argos, and part of it proceeded to Na¬ 
poli ; soon after Warclimont Paclia arrived 
with 10,000 more. The pacha, however, en¬ 
tered Napoli, and continued several days 
ItifK'tlve; when threatened with the ex¬ 
tremities of famine and drought, he gave 
orders for the return to Corinth, and his 
nnny set ont in the greatest disorder. Co- 
locotronl atta«-ked and destroyed 5,000 of 
tlteiii in a few hours; the advanced guard 
was attacked in the denies by the Mainiotes 
uiidiT Nikitas, and 1.200 perished in tiie 
first onset. These successes happened be¬ 
tween the 4th and 7th of August. On 
flje 18 th rl»e p.acha attempted to draw the 
(Ireeks into an aitihiisc.ade, but tliey got 
into liis rear, ami he was defeated’with 
great loss ; tlio tiext day, determining to re¬ 
gain tlic position theyha<l lost, the Turks 
again attacked under Hadji AN, w)io was 
sl.iiii in the engagetnent, and nearly 2 />oo 
of Ills men were lost, as well as a large 
uuantity of baggage ami several Inimhed 
horses. 'I'Ik? lireeks, liowever, liad m) 
nie.ans of following nj) their smn'osses. 

Yt'silanfi a«lv;inccd to Napoli to assist in 
ils reduction, while tlie troops left under 
tin* riuninand of Coliopuio, not being su|)- 
]»liei! with rations <)r pay, boc;inie so weary 
«»f the service that the greater ii.art with¬ 
drew, leaving Colocotioni’s eldest son with 
2 IKI or .300 men to continue the blockade 
of Corinth. Soon after this, Colocotronl, 
at tin* pa-iscs ne.'ir the istliiiius, stopp.ed the 
Turks wli<t wished t») bring succours to 
Napoli; and they being driven to tlie 
greatest cxlreniity of famine, an<l tlio 
citadel having been surprised, the garri¬ 
son liad no alternative left them Imt to sur- 
n-inler. Tiie Greeks took pc)ssessjon of 
iliis important place on the 11th of January. 
Tlie Turkish coiinnanders, on tlicsurrender 
of Napoli, determim'd to proceed to Patras, 
tvhich the Greeks h.iJ lately neglected 


blockading. Setting out In the middle ol 
Januar>-, they had reached Akrata near 
Vostltza, when a detachment from Mtsso- 
longhl stopped ono of the passes, and 
shortly after another body blocked up the 
other: so that the Turks were reduced to 
the greatest straits, feeding upon horses 
the herbs on the rocks, their saddles, and 
at last one another. For nearly three weeks 
longer the place held out, w’hen Odysseus 
arrived, and on one of the bevs being ac¬ 
quainted with him, a negotiation was com¬ 
menced, by which the garrison obtained per¬ 
mission to embark, and the beys were sent 
prisoners to Napoli. The number of the ene¬ 
my that perished on this occasion, without 
firing a shot, amounted, it is said, to 2 000 
Tlius ended the second campaign In’tlie 
Morea, costing the Turks not fewer than 
25,000 men in the Peloponnesus alone. 

The operations in Epirus, though on a 
smaller scale, were little less interesting 
Jlnvroconlato put his forces In motlon,aiui 
first making a feint as if he wished tu 
reach Salona, returned on the village of 
Therasova. and entered Missolonghi on the 
17th of October, where greater dlfflcultle* 
than ever awaited him. Here he was h^ 
sieged by the Turks until the 9th of No¬ 
vember, when the blockading squadron 
was chased away by si.x vessels bearing 
the Greek flag ; and ou the I4th Mavromi- 
chalis arrived with the long-expected suc¬ 
cours. A sortie was then made; but It 
was to little avail, and the garrison was so 
much weakened, that Omar Vricni deter¬ 
mined to attack the place. Accordingly ou 
the morning of Chrlstmas-day, at 5 o'clock, 
800 men approached tlic walls with scaling 
ladders unperceived, and had even fixed 
some, but they were instantly cut dowu; 

I the conflict that followed was desperate 
and s.anguinary, and the Turks were obliged 
' to retire with the loss of 1,200 men and 
nine pieces of canmm. The rising now 
I became general through the country, and 
. the retreat of the enemy was Intercepted 
In all quarters; so that of the whole force 
, brought Into the countr}*, only three months 
before, not half escaped. Mavrocordato 
arrived In the Peloptmiiesus in the early 
part of April 1823, after an absence of ten 
months. 

The iiatlojial congress met at Astros, a 
small tt)wn in Argos, on the 10th of April 
182.1, In a garden under the sliaUeof onmee 
trees; nearly 300 deputies were occupied 
In the deb.ates, which began at sunrise. 
The following oath was taken at the first 
meeting by each member: —‘I swear, In 
the name of God and my country, to act 
witi) a pure and unshaken patriotism, to 
promote a sincere union, and abjure every 
thouglit of personal interest In all the dis¬ 
cussions which sliall take place in this se- 
cojul national congress.’ Having settled 
a number of Important points, Its labours 
ended on tlie soili. The third meeting of 
the congress was deferred for two years; 
and the e.xecutive and legislative body was 
transferred to Tripolizza, where measures 
were Immediately taken for opening the 
third campaiirn. 

• The enemy was not idle as the euniuiei 
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►^vaiiccd ; a fleotof sovcntecn frieates.and 
eixty smaller vessels, was sent with flt«)res 
t.) eui>i'ly the rcinniiiliiK fortresses in Ne- 
tfroponf, Caiidla. and the Morea; and, after 
nccomi'Ushlnif this ohjeet, the capital! pa¬ 
cha arrived at Patras about the middle r>f 
June. YusufT Pacha led oti a large body 
to Thennopvla*. atid Mustai)lia conducted 
another to the pass of Nopatra, near Zoi- 
(nuni, the former, especially, laying waste 
the whole country,and committing all man¬ 
ner of excesses. Odysseus in tlic ineantiinc 
arrived from Athens, and Nikitas from Trl- 
polizza, and a sort of guerilla warfare was 
commenced, which so liarassed tlic Turks 
under Yusnft that they retreated In the 
irreatest disorder. Mnstaph.a wasattacked, 
and forced to t.oke refuge In Negropont, at 
(Ji.rvsfos, where he was closely blockaded. 

Marco Dotzaris, who c<!!nnia!ided the 
(Jreeks at Crionent, fell on tlie Turk.s, and 
rillKT killed or captured two-thlr<ls of their 
iiiimhcr. The same brave leader under¬ 
took a forced inarch aeainst Mustaidia, 
who had 11,000 itien, while ho liail only 
•» 000 . On assiirnlng each man's part at 
midnight on tlie 10 th, his last words were, 
• If you lose sight of mo during tlio com¬ 
bat, seek me In the pach.a’s tent.* On his 
arrival at the centre, lie sounded his bugle, 
as aarced upon, and llie enemy, panic- 
struck, fled in all directions. In tlie iiihlst 
nf the attack, which was now general, he 
was twice wounded, and at l.a-^t carried off 
from the field cxiiiring; the struggle, how¬ 
ever. was maintained till daylight, when 
ihe (Ireeks were victorious on all points, 
and tlic loss of the enemy was not less 
than 3,000. One of the first acts of the eapllan 
pacha, on his arrival with his fleet, had 
iieen to declare Mlssolonghi, and every 
other Greek port, in a state of blockade. 
The entrance of a few (.’reek gun-boats, 
however, wa.s sufTlcieiit to sot tliecapitan 
pacha at defiance; having remained inac¬ 
tive for above tlirce monilis, and lost nearly 
a ililrd of Ills crews by epidemics, lie at 
lengtli made tlie best of liis nay to the 
Archipelago. 

At the commencement of the year 
proclamation was issued by the president 
and senate <!f the United States of tlic 
Ionian islands, declaring their Jientrality, 
ami their firm resolution not to take any 
part in tlie contest; also prohibiting’any 
foreigner, who should do so, from residing 
in tlie islands. Among the Greeks dissen¬ 
sions stili prevailed, every faction followiiiir 
its own plan.c, and seeking to advance its 
own iiitlueiicc. Mavrocord.ato, Colocotroni. 
and Ypsilantl headed different farrioii.s, 
among the mciiiljers of whieli there was 
neitlier unanimity of counsel, nor unifor¬ 
mity of action. 

Tlie Turkish fleet sailed on the 2.3rd of 
A|>rll. The Greek senate summoned Co- 
iocotronl to gurremler himself, and to 
deliver up Napoli and Tripolizza, but he 
refused; the troops tluit were investing 
Patiiis quarrelled about tlie division of 
some of their booty, and were witlidrawn ; 
In the meantime the Turks sailed from 
Lcpaiito with fourteen ships, and blockaded 
Uissolongbi. lu order to encourage the 


Greeks, a loan of eoo.ooof, was contracted 
for in Pomloii. About this period Ipsara 
wa.s threatened by the Turkish fteet, wldch 
was now at Mityleiie. The Isl.ind of Caso 
was attackc’d on the 8ili of June by an 
Egyptian s<|uadron, and, after an obstinate 
re.'istancc, was taken on the 9th. 

Several naval actions occurred almut fills 
time, in wliich tlie (Jreeks generally iiad 
the advantage ; and had not the long delay 
in paying the loan in London tlireatcne*! 
ruin to the cause, the success of tholrann.s 
was such as to give great hopes of a speedy 
deliverance from file Ottoman power. On 
the 18lli of Ai»rjl. this year, lord Hyroii 
died at Ml.«soloiigl»i. of an Iiitlammatory 
fever, after having zealously devoted Jiini- 
.self to the cause of the Greeks from the 
time he flr.sl landed, in August 182.3, up te 
the period of hi.« death. IlKs exertions liaj 
been great and unremitting, but he never 
seems to iiavo liecn free from aiqirelieiision 
lest the jealousies ami divisions among tlie 
(Ireek leaders should ultimately prove de¬ 
structive to all ilieir patriotic olTorts. 

T.-ikiiig advantage of an lii.surrectlon that 
broke out ill the Morea, at the head of 
wliich were Colocrotoiil and his sons, the 
troops i>t Melieniot All, pacha of Egyj>t, 
were tlirecteil to land in great Gircc there ; 
.ami it now became evident tli.at the neieli- 
bourhood of Navariiio was deslined to be 
the seat of war. 

On the 1st of May Ihe Egyptian flec'f, 
from Cj t<i 70 sail, left the (irirt of Sml.i, 

hero it had been w.afi btai by a Grei'k 
squailrnii under Miaonli-i, who now «i.ailed 
to Navariiio. On the 8lh, Miaonlis'g sqiia- 
ilroTi, amounting f<i 'J 2 ves“<'l<, was near 
Zaiitc ; the Egyptian fleet, to in iiiiiiiber, 
being off Spliaetei’ia. In about an bour 
from 2,000fo.3>oot)froopselfecteil a debark.a- 
tion from the Egyptian fleet, on the isl.ind. 
Tlic garrison of ohl Navariiio caidtulatoci 
on the 10th, and the garrison of Navariiio 
on tlie 23rd. .\fter the sm remler of Spliar- 
terla, a great part of tiie Egyptian fleet was 
followed by MiaoiiMs into tlie harbour of 
Modon, atid mure than lialf of it destroyed 
by flre-sliips. 

Ill the end of May the Turkish admiral 
left the Dardanelles, and on the 1st of .Juno 
was encountered by the Uydrinto Sakhtiiri, 
wImi, by moans of bis fire-ships, destroyed 
tliree men of war ami some transport's. 
Soon after tlie capitan pacha entered Smla. 
and joined the Egyptian fleet from Nava- 
rino. Tile Greek fleet was dispersed by a 
tciniicst, and having no llri'-sliips, they r«^ 
tired to Hydra, wliile the Turkish admiral 
landed a reinforcement of 5.000 men at 
Navariiio, and went to Missolonelii, with 
seven frigates and many smaller vessels. 
Tlie siege was now vigorously jiressed ; the 
lagoon was penetrated on tlie 21.st of July, 
and Anatolic.T, an island to the north, sur¬ 
rendered to the Turks. The supidy of 
water was now cut otI, batteries had been 
erected near the main works of the place, 
tlie ramparts had been injured, and pari of 
tlie dUclies lllied nj); at length a geiienU 
attack w.-is ordered on the 1st of August, 
and the town assailed in four pl.ires at 
once. On the 3rd ilie Greek fleet, ci nsisiiug 
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of 25 hrigs, attacked and dcstmyed two 
anmH ships of war and all the boats In the 
lagoon, relieved Mlssoloiighl, and obUged 
the etiemy’s fleet to retire. Oti the lOiU 
the Greeks attempted, but without suo 
wss, to hum the Turkish fleet lii the bar- 
hour of Alexandria. On the 20th the fleet 
of the Greeks, about 30 sail, coinuimided by 
Mlaonlls, engaged the Turks between Zaiite. 
Cephalonia, and Chiaronza, and an action 
ensued, which lasted with little Interinls- 
sl.m for two days and nights, till at length 
the Greeks were obliged to retire. On the 
29rh another naval ncilun took place, and 
skirmishes on the next two days, when the 
Greeks forced tlie enemy to take shelter In 
the gulf. 

Nothing of Importance happened during 
the year 1828 to give the Greeks eiicou* 
nigcmoiit. After a lengthened blockade of 
Mfssolonghl, in which everv effort was 
made by the Greeks to defend It, that Im¬ 
portant fortress was taken by ass;mlt and 
sacked. Nor were the events of the early 
part of 1827 such as to hold out hopes of a 
successful Issue of this prolonged and bar¬ 
barous contest. Athens was taken in May 
by the Turks under Klutaki, not long after 
the arrival of the gallant lord Cochrane 
in its neighbourhood, with a considerable 
naval force. The loss of the Greeks on this 
occasion amounted to 700 men killed, and 
210 taken prisoners, Including eighteen 
riiilhellenlans of dilferent countries. Klu¬ 
taki, supposing that lord Cochrane and 
gi'iieral Cliurcli were among the Europeans, 
had the prisoners brought before him, and. 
after examining them carefully, caused the 
eighteen Europeans to he poniarded before 
Ills eyes, and ordered 222 Greeks to be 
massacred. 

The Interference of the great European 
powers could no longer well be deferred ; 
and an Important treaty between Gre.at 
Uritaiu, France, and Russia w:is concluded, 
expressly with a view to put an end to this 
horrid warfare, and, under certain trilm- 
tary stipulations, to establish the Inde- 
rendeiiee «»f Greece. The aiiib.assadors of 
the iliree powers, on the I6ih of August, 
presented the said treaty to the Porte, and 
waited for an answer till the 31st. .Mean- 
while the (Jreek irnveriiiiieiit proclaimed an 
armistice in conformity wiili the treaty of 
i Loiid<iti ; but the reis cfretidi rejected the 
Iniervetitloii of tlie three powers. The 
Greeks tlicn commenced hostilities anew 
: and <111 llio 9th of Septenii.er the Turkish- 
Eeyptian fleet entered the hay of Navariiio. 

A iJritish s<|uadron appeared in tlio l»ay on 
the I3th, under admiral Codriiietoti. To this 
a French squadron, under admiral RIgny, 
and a Russi.an, under count Ilcyden, united 
tliemselves on tlie 22iid. They demanded 
from Ihrahlrii Pacha a cessation of ho.stili- 
ties ; this he pr<»mlscd, and went out with 
pari of his fleet, imt was forced to return 
Into ilie hay. He, however, continued the 
difvii.suitiohs In the «in<l g-ivc no 

answer to ilic complaints of the admirals. 

The c<imbine(l squadrons of England, 
France, and Russia now entered the bay, 
where the Turkish-Kgyptian fleet wasdmwn 
op In order of battle. The flrst shots were 


fl^red from the ^rklsh side, and killed two 
Englishmen. This was the signal for « 
deadly contest. In which Codrlngton n^i? 
destroyed the Turkish-Egyptli armSS 
no ships. Some were burS'ed, “h?SdrI?en 
on shore, and the rest disabled. EnralS 

at the battle of Kavarlno. the Porte^seSed 
all the ships of the Franks In ConsSSt? 
nopie, defined them for some time and 
stopped communication with the ilfiS 
powers. tlUlndemnlflcatlon should be 

for the destruction of the fleet. At theSmI 
time It prepared for war; and the severe! 
auibassadors left Constantinople. uSTn 
this the Porte affected to adopt conclllS! 
measures ; but It was evident they S 
Insincere; for from all pans of the klnc? 
doni the raynh were now called to Constan 
tiiiople; and all the Moslems, from the age 
of nineteen to fifty, were called on to Jrm 
In the iiieaiitline, the president of the 
Greeks, Capo dTstrias, established a high 
mimnal council at Napoli dl Romanil. 
took measures for Instituting a nSal 
bank, and put the military on a new foot- 
lug. The attempts at paclflcatlon were 
fruitless, beamse the Porte rejected everv 
proposal, and in Britain the battle of NavZ 
nno was looked on as an ‘ untoward event 
In this state of indecision and uncertainty 
Ibrahim took the opportunity of sendlmj 

E-'I-n?*" M as slaves t? 

Kgjpt. In tne meantime, tlie French cabl- 

net, in concurrence with the Briflsh to 
carry Into execution the treaty of London 
sent a body of troops to the Moroa, whilst 
admiral Codrlngton concluded a treaty with 
* Egypt, at Alexandria (Au- 

gust C) the terms of which were that Ibra- 
mm Pacha should evacuate the Morea with 
his troops, and set at liberty his Greek orl- 
soners. Those Greeks who had been car¬ 
ried Into slavery in Egj-pt were to be freed 
or ransomed: l, 200 meii, however, were to 
be allowed to remain to garrison the for¬ 
tresses in the Morea. To force Ihrnhim to 
coinply with these terms, the French gene¬ 
ral Malson arrived, on the 29 th of the fol- 
owlng August, with 154 transimrt-shlps 
In the bay of Coron. After an amicable 
negotiation, Ibrahim left Navariuo, and 
sailed (October 4) with about 21,000 men 
whom he carried with the wreck of the 
fleet to Alexandria; but he left garrisons 
in the Messeiifan fortresses, amounting to 
25,000 men. Slaison occupied the town of 
Navarino without opposition; and after a 
mere show of resistance on the part of 
tliose who held the citadels of Modon, 
Conni, and Patras, the flags of the allied 
powers floated on their walls. 

Nothing hostile was unde: taken against 
the Turks by the Prencli out of the Morea, 
because the sultan would in that case have 
declared war against France; and Britain 
and France carefully avoided such a result, 
that they mlyhtbcabletomediatebetween 
the Porte and Russi.-i. To defend the Mo- 
rca, however, from new Invasions by the 
Turks, the three powers agreed to send a 
inanlfesto to the Pc*rie to this effect; ‘that 
they should place the Morea and the 
Cyclades under their protection till the 
time wbeu a Ucflnlto arrangement should 
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derMo tlie fate of the |)rovlncc3 which the 
•Hies had taken iwsscssloiiof, and tliai «h«y 
should consider the eiiiniiice uf any nilll- 
tary force Into this country as an attack 
upon thoiusclvcs. They regulrcd the Torte 
to come to an cxj>lanatfon with them cou- 
ccrnliiK the llnal paclllcation of Greece.' 

The Greeks, In the meantime, continued 
hostilities; and the Turks relaxed not in 
retaliating with hitter rengcance on all who 
came within their power; nor would Mah¬ 
moud recall the edict of exiermln.ition 
which he had pronounced when he ctnii- 
niandod Dram All, a few years before, to 
l.rlng him theiishesof relopotmesus. Ihra- 
hiin had wantonly burned d«)wn the olive- 
grovesns far as his Arabians 6i)read, and the 
Greeks were sunk in the deepest misery. 

It must nut be supiiosed that the allied 
powers were wholly unmindful of the great 
object they had undertaken; but many 
serious obstacles tendittg to delay Its ac¬ 
complishment presented themselves at 
every step of tlm ncgotiarlon. Tlie Inisls of 
a settlement was, however, at lengtl» agreed 
up<m ; tlie princlp.al points of which may 
he thus hrIcHy stated The Greeks to pay 
lo the I’orte an annual tribute: a joint 
commission of Turks and Greeks to de¬ 
termine the indemnification of the Turks 
for the loss of i>ropcrty In (Jreece : Greece 
to enjoy a quahliod Independence, under 
the sovereignty of the I’orte: the goveni- 
nieut to he under ati liercditary Christian 
prince, not of the family of either of the 
allied sovereigns; at every succession of 
the heredlury prince, an additional year’s 
tribute to he paid : mutual amnesty to he 
required; and ail Greeks to be allowed a 
year to sell their property and leave the 
Turkish territories. 

The situation of Capo d’Istrlas, the presi¬ 
dent, was all this time most einharrassing. 
He was without means. In a land torn by 
discord; yet Ills .attention had been teal- 
oiisly directed towards the maintenance of 
order, the supjircsslon of piracy, and the 
fonnatlon of a regular army ; the esi:ibUsh- 
nient of courts of justice, and schools of 
mutual Instruction; •>f means for collect¬ 
ing the revenue, and providing for the su)>- 
slstence of the wretched remnants of the 
population. He called togetlier the fourth 
naiioiiiU assembly, at Argos, and in a long 
address (July 23, 1829), gave an account of 
the state of the country and of his me:i- 
surcs, particularly directing the aticntion 
of the assembly to tlie orgauistitluu of tlie 
forces and the revenue. 

The conferences between the ministers 
of the three powers, at London, had now 
for tlielr object to select a prince to we:ir 
the crown of Greece. It was first offered to 
prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, Feb. 3,18.'K), 
and was accepted by blin, as ‘sovereign 
prince of Greece,' on the 20 th. On furtlier 
consideration, however, tie resigned the 
honour; alleging as liis reasons—tlie un¬ 
willingness of tlie Greeks to receive him, 
and their dissatisfaction at tlie settlement 
of the boundaries. He furtlier observed, 
that the answer of the president of Greece 
to his appointment, in his judgement, an¬ 
nounced a forced submission to tlio allied 


powers, and even that forced submission 
was accompanied by reservations of the 
highest Importance. Much dissatisfaction 
was shown In England, and various motives 
were assigned for the prince’s refusal; 
but It Is periiaps unnecessary to seek for 
any other motive than that wlilch would 
force Itself on the notice of any man of 
correct feelings and good l.astc, namely, 
ilic Irksomeness of IHiing a regal station, 
with the consciousness that his unwilling 
subjects regarded him as an infruder and 
a tyrant. After the resignation of Leopold, 
several princes were proposed as candi- 
d.iUrs for the throne; and at length Otho, 
a younger son of the king of Bavaria, nc- 
cepUHl the trust, and was )irorlalmed at 
Kauidla, Aug. 30, 1832. During the discon¬ 
tents atid jealousies of the previous year 
count Cajio d’Istrius, the president, had 
been assassinated. 

Such havoc liad tlie ravages of war niad« 
in Greece, and so necessary was repose to 
all chasse.s of its Inhahitatits, that the lirsc 
years of Otho'6 reign passed away in a com¬ 
paratively tnaiiguil manner: although tlio 
sullen murmur of discontent was occasion¬ 
ally lieard as, one by one, the several state 
Hppolntiiicnis were Hlled liy the king’s Ger¬ 
man friends, to the exclusion of natives. 
At leiigtli in September 1843, the jicople, 
urged by distress and dissatisfaction, roso 
against tlie constituted auilioritics of the 
kingdom, and nccomiilished a revolution 
without bloodshed or violence — without 
endangering the persoiial safety, or intllct- 
ing any Immiliailoii oil the king. Tlie mi¬ 
nisters were arrested at their houses, but 
were liberated in a few hours. Tlie popu¬ 
lace assembled in front of ttic palace, and 
demanded a constitution. Tlie king assured 
the people tliat he would consider their de¬ 
mand, and tliat of the army, after consult¬ 
ing wlili his nilnlstcTS, the state councl!, 
and foreign ambassadors, hut was iiifonned 
that the ministers were no longer recog¬ 
nised, and tliat the council of state were 
tlien detllierating on tlie best course to 
pursue. An address from this body was 
subse*iuently presented to the king, in 
which tlie instant dismissal uf tlic Bavarian 
ministers w-ns insisted on, and u list of 
tiiose cliosen to succeed them in oHlce was 
presented. Wisely foreseeing the result of 
resisting deinuiids, whicli were founded in 
justice ?jid reason, his majesty wMth a good 
grace acceded to tliem, and Hie affair ter¬ 
minated apparently to tlio satisfaction of 
all parties. It is, however, too important 
an event lo the history of Greece to be 
dismissed witii so slight a notice : we shall 
tterefore avail ourselves of the following 
extract from an account of tliis bloodless 
revolution, as given In aGreek paper of the 
15th of September 1843 

‘A wise revolution, accomplished In one 
day, amidst the most perfect order, without 
a single offensive cry being uttered, even 
against tlie Bavariatis, has renewed tlie 
claims of Greece to tlie esteem and sym¬ 
pathy of nations and their goverjiments. 
Everybody knows the unfortunate situa¬ 
tion in which Greece was placed. Tlie 
Greeks had exhausted every means in their 
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rower to Induce the govornment to adopt a 
tnily national policy. The pnrilaiiiciits of 
Franco and England, and the London con¬ 
ference, had vainly acknowledged the many 
grievances of the Greek people ; the goverii- 
nicnt ohstiiiately persevered In Its evil 
coarse. The nation hadiioothcralternative 
hut to plunge Itself Into the abyss opened 
by ten years’ mistakes and Incapacity, or to 
•^xtrlcAto Itself therefn^rn by a clangorous 
»»iit Inevitable effort. For s«nne time the 
movt'inent was In progress of preparation 
on different points of the country, that It 
iniglit he offeeted witlniut nnv disorder. 
Tlie hostile attitude assumed by the govern¬ 
ment agaitjst those who sought to enlighten 
It. the extraordinary dispositions adopted 
within the last few days with a view to 
assail the liberty and the very lives of the 
eifl/.ens (a military trlhiinal ha«l been es- 
talillshcd) most devfrled to the iiafi(»mil 
Interests, necessarily tended to hasten the 
manifestation of the contemplated move¬ 
ment. 

‘ Last night, at two o’clnek, A.M., a few 
rniiskct-shots fired In the air .aiinonrna'd 
the .asscttiblliig of the people In different 
quarters of Atln ns. Soon afterwards the 
Inhabitants, accompanied by the entire 
garrisrm, marched towards the square of 
the palace crying, “The consiltntjon for 
ever!” On reaching the place, the entire 
garrison, the artillery, cavalrv, and liifuu- 
try, drew tip under the windows of the 
king. In front of the palace, and the people, 
having BtatU)ned themselves in the rear, 
all In one v«)lce demanded a con.siUutlon. 
The king appeared at a l«)W window, and 
assured the people that he would take Into 
consideration their deinnnd and that of the 
army, after consulting wiib his ministers, 
the council of state, and t lie representatives 
of the foreign powers. Ihit the eommaiKh-r, 
M. CalcTgl, having stej)ped forward, made 
knr»wn to his majc.sty that the ministry was 
no longer na-ognlsed, atid that the council 
of state was already deliberating on the 
best course to be a'lopteil under existing 
Clrcuinstaiires. A depularlnn of theconiicil 
Bbfjrily after walttal on tiu* king with tin* 
documents that hatl hecn prepared for his 
perusal. 

‘The new mlni-itry soon afterwards re¬ 
paired to file palace, where tliey held a 
long roiisnltafion with his majesty, who 
shortly app(‘an*(l on the balcony BiirroiMid- 
cd by his niiiilstcrs and other personages, 
and was received with acclamations by the 
people. Tlie cry of “Long live flie con¬ 
st I tut loiial klngl" rrsoinide^l, togetlier with 
that of “The coiistitutlr)n forever!’ Tiie 
new ministers entered liiiniediately on the 
discharge of tliclr functions.' 

1053.—The gtruggle, which, rising out of 
the question of the Holy I’laces. li.ad In- 
Vfilved Franco ami England In a deadly war 
with Hussla, for the alleged piirixise of 
maintaining the Integrity of the Ottoman 
empire, excited, naturally, to the highest 
degree, the pf*lltle/il hopes and fears of the 
(ireek race, and espt*clally of those who 
were till* 8nhj<TtB •>f king Otho. A houn- 
d iry line, arhltnirily Oxed by the jiowers 
n lit* took on tlieniselves to deflne the limits 



kingdom, left as subjects of 
the Turks many who had ns good a title ta 
be eonsidered Greeks as any who lived 
within tlie borders of the new Hellenic 
kingdom Hence every revolution routed 
the ambition of c.xtondlng a kingdom cw- 
lined within such artlilclal bnirlers. and 
awakened a hope in those who lay outside 
that at Last they might shake off the yoke 
of tlieirTurkish tyrants. When.therefor 
Engl.iml and !■ ranee declared war against 
Hussla on behalf of Turkey, even those of 
the Greekswhi) had the gre-itest dislike and 
dread of Russian ascendancy yet felt thJt 
ill some sense, the emperor Nicholas was 
doing battle on behalf of their coiLTon 
faith, and that lie was striving to put an 
cm to a system by which a set of Inimdlng 
> almmedaiis were enabled to trample on I 
(hrlsfiau population some three or four 
f Hies as large as their own. When prince 
Mcnschlkoll arrived at Constantinople.and 
It became evident that the Turks would not 
grant the protectorate demanded by the 
I eini>eror of Russia. i>rayers were put up hi 
the churches tlirougliout free Greece foi 
the success <if the emiiernr and the speedy 
downfall of the sultan,and the extinction 
of his Kuropean dominion. A large Greek 
^>rce was sent from Athens to watch the 
TurkI.di frontier near Lamia, and the 


Hntlsii envoy at Athens reported that if 
(ireeks and Turks thus came Into contact 
'a struggle of arms would he inevlmhle! 
Die indignation of the Greeks was roused 
by the Interference of Christian states on 
behalf of Turkish tyranny; tlicir hopes were 
exelteil by visions nt)tof Itusslan protection 
but of a restoration of ilic ancient Byzan¬ 
tine empire. At the same time they felt 
that while France and England had con¬ 
tented themselves with protests against the 
Ill-treatment of the Clirlstl.aiis by theTurks 
Hussi.a had interposed a more substantial 
interference.and that forany improvement^ 
they were indebted not to the Hrmiiess of 
the siilc.aiis but to dread of Uus.sian power. 
The excitement at Athens grewcoiitlnualiy 
stronger: and In October I8.>3, the Epirotes 
a tJreek tribe whom the three powers had 
left to tbc tender mercies of the Turks 
issued a proclamation l»y wlilrli they bound 
themselves to fight against their masters 
until they should obtain their freedom 
The Western Towers blaniedkingOthoaiid 
hl.s government, who replied that they dare 
noi employ .any severer modes of repression 
than ilioy Inid already dune; and the reply 
c.ille<l forth retorts on the general nils- 
goveriMiient of tlie country from the time 
when they put a Bavarian to manage the 
nlfalrs of a country of wliirh he was pro¬ 
foundly Ignorant. Early in 1854, several dis¬ 
tricts of Thessaly, Epirus, and Albania rose 
In arms against the Turks,and tbelrchlefs, 
gathered at Uadiibltzl, proclaimed the Inde- 
pendeiiceof all the Greek provinces. Itnow 
remained to see what part would be played 
by the governments of France and Britain. 
They had guaranteed the tniegrlly of Tur¬ 
key against foreign attacks ; it was now to 
be decided whether they would put on the 
engagement a wider interpretation, binding 
themseives to put down the Ineurrectlou 
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•»rtho«»c w)>o wcro subject?.' 

There hrul been a j;iowiiig dl^p<^^ltlon m . 

Knglaud to adoi-ltlie policy •)! , ; 

S in all .piarrels between rulers and 
belr "ubjeers. and so to allow each na- 
t oiiality to exi-rt its own existence .and its 

own rights, without let or ^ Jl'in^ 

It sliould be able to do so. But the time 
was not yet comef<irthor»nsl.stentpracticc 
orBucl; a policy; and it ‘ S 

111 this war at least It was the fixed de- 
tcrnihiatlon of the .allied powers to ina i- 
tnln the liitcgrity ‘>f ^ ? 

and even against the J 

might be, of all its subjects. Wlmtevir 
might be said of the justice orcredit of sueli I 
II resolution. It led at once to |)ronipt 
inc.asurcs f.T repressing the openly ex¬ 
pressed wishes of the Greek subjeets of tlio 
snllan. Thus, when captain Tc'e!, who tyis 
pent to protect Prevesa, ilouhted whether 
England, when it engaged to guard Turkey 
against foreign aggression.engaged also to 
guard it against its own subjects, had his 
..bjections .at once overruled by the high 
conimissioncr of the Ionian Islands, wlio 
took upon himself to decide that this was 
no genuine insurrection, but a mere c ixer- 
slon caused by Russian agency. Noililng, 
iie P.aid could be more inopportune, or more 
cmlMrnisslng to uuravowed policy : .and no 
words couUi lie more true, as long ;is the 
justice of that policy remained umiuestioii- 
ed. Still the Greeks went on. Otitl>e.jth 
of Febni.ary H54, nndor Spirldlon Karais- 
kaki, they besieged Arta; in a day <.r two 
they took the town and then assaulted tlie 
rit.adel. On the llth Spiridloii issued a 
proclamallou, telling the GreeKs that ilicir 
rallying erv ought to be ' the Kelletiio 
niipire or death.’ Uc knew not. or jierhaps 
he did not care to remember. Hint tlie 
emperor Nicholas had expressed himself 
InUTiovahly dt*tcrinlncd ai^Jiliist any such 
restoration. The Turkish envoy remon¬ 
strated at Athens: the government replied 
that tliey would not a'low any free Greeks 
to take part in tlie movement,over Turkish 
subjects tliey could have no control. Hut 
while the Turkish minister complained of 
Greek interference, and of attacks made by 
Theodore Grivas fui Arta, lie said nothing 
(if outrages mil let ed on Greeks by Albanians 
in Turkish pay, 0\ of the infamous and 
intolerable oppression which bad excited 
an irrepressible ioatliitig in the minds of 
every Greek for everytiiing Turkish. Lord 
Stratford de KedclLffe interposed his.advice 
and warnings; tliese were followed by new 
flrimins ordering more equit.able taxation 
and fairness in levying them: and the 
Urmaus were, as usual and of course, dis¬ 
regarded. It was not wonderful that the 
sultan’s Greek subjects should at le.ast pray 
for the success of the czar. 

Meanwhile the game of recrimination 
and retort was being played out at Atlicns. 
Otho insisted on his own inabilit> to repress 
a movement which was preeminently na¬ 
tional; and tiie French minister accused 
him to his face of stirring up the excite¬ 
ment and eoniiivliig witli Russia. But tlie 
strife beyond the frontiers wei*t on. Early 
in March the Turks attacked Theodore 


Grivas In Kotznlios ncarJ.anina, hml, after 
<tout lighting, were defeated, and a like 
result followed two subsenueiu 
IvtiatidLiitro, Hut in April more ^Ulkl^h 
troop? arriviHl; ^ general Tsavellas and 
Tliemloro Ciriv.is woro In tlicir turn com* 
^letcly dcfcaeca. All (ircok 

watched by tlic allied forces, and all hoi cs 
of suiiplles and reiiiforceinents for tnC ” 
surgeuts cut off. Tlic Greek cause, iheri- 
for«' bec.atiic practically hopeless; >etthere 
was no sign Hiat tlie Greeks would g vc 
ill Their trust was strong in Russian help, 
and Russia did not fail at tlie inonient to 
take lip their cause warmly. Count Nestl- 
rode insisted on the iiiipossihility that 
Eurojie would stand by and see the Greek 

(Tiristlan? exterminated b' 
liever? and his conviction tliat If the 
Insurrection became a war, no Christian 
iHiwcr could allow these populations to 
he placed again under Turblsli op)>re»- 
Plon without doing violence to its 
I science. But France and Fngtaud 
, prenaritig now to interfere by Iniul as xvf.,i 
as by sea. The Turklsli embassy was wi 
dntwn from Atliens ; and all Greek subjei.^ 
wore orilered to «iiiit Ottoman territoi.. 
witbln fifteen days. The order caused 
extreme niiserv to Imiidreds of imor persons 
who could not evade it; and tlie res¬ 
ponsibility for tills as for everything 
el^C W. 1 S considerately laid by !• ranee nin/ 
Kiigl.and to tlie rbarge of the utterly m- 
coiiipeteiit government of king Otli". 
Towards the cud of May, trcurli nni 
Engii'>h troops landed at tlie Fineus; ano 
a demand was made of Immediate com- 
iiliancewilh the rciuisltlonsof tlie Western 
Rowers. Tlie Greek cabinet resigned ; and 
Ibe sign.atnrc of Otlio was taken as e<|iilva- 
lent to that of the king and bis ministry. 
The new cabinet bebaved prudently, and, 
without condemning tlic Insurrection, con¬ 
tented themselves with decl.iriiig that 
under present circumstances its success 
could not be hoped for. Tlieodore Grivas 
8 .iid other chieftains made tlieir sulnnlssii.n 
to the government, and tlie insurrection 
w.as virtually ended. Mivinwhile the English 
government li.ad iiidulgotl in tlie liope of 
obtaining bv diplonricy .some part of what 
tlie (ireeks bad souglit to wrest from tlic 
Turks by ftirce of anna. They had repre¬ 
sented to tiie Forte the alisiird folly of 
supposing that things could be allowed to 
go on as they then were, that the t’bristiaiis 
must be admitted to legal equality with the 
Moliaminedan subjects of the sultan, and 
that in courts of justice tlieir testimony 
must be received as in every way e<iniva- 
lent to tliat of a Mussulman. As b«-fore, 
the sultan yielded, and lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe announced in February igil, tlial 
be bad obtained a flnnan wliidi lUstincily 
alttnned this legal e<inality of all Turkish 
subjects witiiout reference tt> their faith. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that it wiw 
easier to aniriu than to establish it, .and 
that the tirinan was as inmii and ns little 
regarded as many an earlier rescript liy 
which the sultan found it convonient to 
humour demands wliicli lie felt to be utterly 
impracticable. Lord St ratford de Redclille 
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ottemnted with even less success to induce 
the sultan to annhis Christian subjects and 
let them fight along with the Mussulmans 
for tlie defence of their common country 
The year 1862 witnessed two insurre^ 
tioiis in Greece against the authority of 
king Otbo* 11)6 which cutircly 
military, wm promptly repressed: the se- 
^ud was bloodless, yet wholly successful. 
1 he king left his capital to visit the Pelo- 
r^oniiesus, and on his return found himself 
Chut put from Athens. Thus far the revolu- 
^oii hail been disgraced by no single crime. 
Otho and his Bavarians harl been expelled* 
a provisional government carried on the 
ailmuiistration of the country; and the 
universal clioice of the country had de¬ 
manded prince Alfred, the second son of 
queen Victoria, us tlieir future king. To 
tills request tlie British government re¬ 
turned a firm refusal, tempered, liowever, 
by a promise of relinquishing the pro¬ 
tectorate of the Ionian islands if the latter 
Bhould wish for union with the Greek 
kingdom. Such was the state of afTairs at 
the end of 1862, when the Greeks had 
thoir future entirely in their owu hands, 
and the great powers showed no disposi¬ 
tion to interfere. It was a gulden oppor¬ 
tunity ; but it was easier to point out 
Mieir wants than to predict their actions. 
Tliey needed a statesman rather than a 
))riuce, a financier ratlier than the meuil>cr 
of a hereditary dynasty ; tliey needed one 
who would sec at once the reasons wliicli 
have arrested or crushed the political and 
commercial groivth of the country: and 
unless tlicse evils were promptly removed 
there could he but little hope of any pre¬ 
sent improvement in the Hellenic people, 
until all fjolitical exemptions from the 
Control of law are unreservedly abolished 
I there can he no real constitutional free- 
I doin; until the municipal institutions are 
I restored, tliere can lie no effectual check 
I on the inonatrous and corrupt centralisa¬ 
tion which Otlio fostiTed with desperate 
dcterinimitiun. Until the haratcli. or tax 
In kind on all farm produce, has been 
(lone away with, tliere can be no indiice- 
luenb to Greeks or foreigners to invest 
their car»ital in land, and the country 
must continue in a state of comparative 
jxjveriy aiul insecurity. "With the re¬ 
moval of these evils, tlio kin^dnm would 
receive an imuieiise incieuse ul blrength 


and power, which would immediately 
affect Its position with regard to the cor- 
runt aud effete empire of the Turl^ 

The Greeks at length elected as their 
king, prince Geor^ of Denmark, the sou 
of the present Danish sovereign, and 
brother of the princess of Wales. Since 
that time there is not much to be tohl 
unless an exception is to be made in the 
case of the Cretan revolt against the Turku 
and the aid given to them by Hellenit 

volunteers. This insurrection has dr^eed 

years, and has threat- 
ened (1868) to bring on a Kuropean war if 

p to accept the alternative 

of Turkey, and withdraw all couuten- 
ance from the Cretans. The mutter was 
(January 1869) discussed, accordiug to the 
usual recommendation of the French 
emperor, in a conference; and all dancer 
of a war between Greece and Turkey was 
for the present averted. 

The miserable condition of the kingdom 
was in 1870 painfuDy illustrated by the 
murderof two secretaries of legation, one 
g/iigiisli. the otlier Italian, and two English 
gentlemen, by brigands, who seized them 
on their way to Marathon. The bandits 

pleased to reduce from 
^^0,000 to ;k'^,000 the ransom which they 
demanded; and tliis was paid without an 
attempt to draw near them with troops 
tins being forbidden by the ruffians on 
pain of tlie massacre of the prisoners. It 
wems impossible to divine the motives of 
Greek governments, in which the opposi- 
tion seems to make use of these murderers 
^r the purposes of parliamentary strategy. 
The terms of the robbers were accepted, 
and at the same time the troops were led 
out against them. When at length they 
fired, the death-warrant of the prisoners 
was sealed. All were murdered; but the 
indignation expressed in the Dritish parlia¬ 
ment went for nothing in the face of evils 
which seemed to have stnick their roots 
mto tlie very heart of Greek society. The 
Franco-German war also came in to divert 
attention from a country which seemed to 
siiow so little power of progress; and the 
only fact of any interest in its history for 
the next twelve months was the an¬ 
nouncement of the proposal for a law 
abolisliing the taxation of grain in kind. 
It leinained to be seen liow long this would 
remaiu a proposal only. 
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TIIK HISTORY OF PERSIA 


on the di 69 »!utlon of the Maredontan 
emidro, after the death of Alexander (323), 

the SclcucMdio ruled over /if 

DO. They were succeeded by tlio Ar>a- 
rid®, wlio founded the empire of the lar- 
thians, which existed until 229 a,d. Ard- 
shlr BaheBJiii (Artaxerxes) then 
the fiovcrcl^nty of Ccnirnl Asin, and left it 
o hls desf^L-ndanrs the Sass.anld;e. who 
ruled 407 years. With them bey accord¬ 
ing to Haiiiiner, the romantic character of 
Per.sian chivalry ; and the six most renown¬ 
ed rulers of this dynasty, among whom arc 
Behniingur, CJmsrocs, I’arwls, and Nushir- 
vmi are the subjects of I'ersian romances. 
ArdsSlr. son of Sas.san. ruled from 218 to 

24i • The wars wlilch he carried on w (th the 

Uoinans were continued under Ills suc¬ 
cessor, Sapor t.p against Gordian and Va¬ 
lerian (the latter of whom fell into the 
ninds of Sapor, and was treated In a most 
revolting manner), and were not fprinlnated 
until the peace of king ^a^scs with Diode- 

‘“wSkapor the Great had become of full 

Hire the empire again recovered strength. 

fff'punished the Arabs for their incur¬ 
sions. took the king of Yemen prisoner; and 
demanded from the emperor of Constanil- 
iiople the cession of all the country to the 
Strymon, as Ard.^hir had once done. Con-, 
stantlno the Great, Ckinstantlne 11., and 
Julian resisted his demands; hut Jovian 

imrchased peace by a cession of tlie Avc pro¬ 
vinces In qtiestion and the fortress of M- 
sibls. Sapor also extended Ills conquests 
intoTariary and India. War and peace suc¬ 
cessively followed, without any Important 
events, after the death of Sapor. 

Under Artaxerxes II., Sapor III., and \ a- 
rancs IV. (unill 399), Hie empire rtounslied. 
Arabs, nuns, and Turks successively aii- 
i.ear on the Qeld, as allies or enemies of 
Persia* 

Yezdegerd I., a friend of the Christians, 
conquered Armenia in 412. In the year 
120 V.iranes V. ascended tlic throne l>y the 
aid’of the Arabs. He was victorious against 
Tiieodosius II.. defeated the Huns who in¬ 
vaded his empire, and conquered the king¬ 
dom of Yemen. He was succeeded by \ ani- 
ncs VI. and Hormisdas III. In the year 
457 Flroz (Pheroses) .ascended the throne 
*»y'the assistance of tlie Huns; but after¬ 
wards made war against them, and lost 
Ills life in battle. In 483. Valeiis, or Balash, 
was stripped of a part of his territories by 
the Huns, and obliged to pay them a tribute 
for two years. The S!iss.anidaj, however, 
soon regained their greatness and power. 
Kobad subdued the Huns; and though he 

* For thli wonderful re*u»citaiion of the Per. 
lUii Kmvirf. ico more «t IcngiU t.ibbou** Uoman 
fe'mpire, chapter ▼iil. 


had recovered his throne. 

assistance, yet. ut a later period, he wabed 

a successful war against them and Justl- 

^^iris^'voungcft son and successor, (^osrou 
Niiallirvan, was ilisitingulshcd for Ills nn- 
common wisdom aiui 

the Persian empire extended from tlic Me 

dlterraiiean to the Indus, from the 

to Arabia and the ’^{'V,n.,nq 

waged successful w’ar.s witli tlie Juilians 

and Turks, with Justiiil.in .and Tiberius, and 

wltli tlie Arabs, whom he delivered front 
the opi.resslon of petty tyrants ; he also 
eumiressed tlie rebellionsof his brotlierand 
his son. The Lazians in Colchis, we.aried 
with thcGreck .ipprcsslon,submitted them¬ 
selves to him ; but when he attempted to 
transfer them Into tlie Interior of Pers a. 
they again placed themselves under the 
dominion of Justinian, whose arms were 
now viciorii'us. Nushirvan died of grief 
during Hie negotiations for peace. ^\ar 
continued under Ib.nniiz (Hormisdas I\.) 
until the reign of Chosrou II.. under whom 
the Persian power rem hed its higliest pitch. 
By successful wars he extended his con 
uue.sls on the one side to Chalccdoii (6IG). 
on Hie other over Bgypt to Lybia and 
/Ethiopia, and linally to Yemen. But the 
furtuiie of war was suddenly clmnged by 
Hie victorious arms of the emperor Hera- | 
clius. Chosrou lost all his conquests, and , 
his own son Sirhes made him prisoner, and 
put him todeatli (G28). 

The decline of Persia was hastened l»y 
continued domestic feuds. Sirhes, or Ka- 
bad Shlrujeh, was murdered in the same 
year. His son Ardshir (Artaxerxes III.), 
Itut seven years old, succeeded liim, and 
was murdered. In 029. by bis general Ser- 
has (Sheheriar). The ciiief Persians pre¬ 
vented Serbasfrom ascending the throne: 
and after numerous revolutions succeeding 
each other so rapidly that historians have 
confounded the names, Yezdegerd III., a 
mqdiew of Chosrou, ascended the ihrone in 
(>.a 2 ,at the age of sixteen. He was attached 
by the caliph Omar, In 636, and Persia 
bcc.aine a prey to the Arabs and Turks. 
Yi.*/degerd lost his life in 651. 

With the conquest of Persia by the caliphs 
begins the lilstory of the iloderii Persian 
empire. The dominion of the Arabs lasted 
585 years, from 636 to 1220 . As some cf 
the Ar:ib governors made themselves inde¬ 
pendent, and Persian and Turklsli |»rince3 
possessed themselves of single provinces, 1 
Persia continued to be divided into nume¬ 
rous petty states. Among the princi[>al 
dynasties were, in Hie north and norih- 
e.ist, 1, Tlie Turkish Imuse of theThalio 
rids in Kliorasan, from 820 to 872 ;— 2 . The 
Persian dynasty of the Sotfaridos, wlilcli 
detliroiied Hie one last named, and ruled 
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i>vcr Khorasati and Farslstan until 002;— 
3. TlieSamaiiide dynasty, which established 
Us Independence on Khorasan in 874, under 
Ahmed, ui the province Mavamlnnr, and 
lasted to 990. Ishtnael, Alimed’s son, dc- 

! throned the Soffurldes, and became power- 

; fair and miderlusdescendanisori»,diiatcd— 
i.ThetJaznavides, In 977, when Sehektechin, 
a Turkish slave and jjovernor of tlie Sama- 
nides at Gazna and Khorasan made him¬ 
self independent at Gazna. His son Mah- 
mood suhdued, in 999 . Khorasan, and in 
1012 , Farslstan, and thus i>ut an end to the 
dominion of the Samanides. He suhse- 
•inontly conquered Irak Acemt (1017) from 
the Bouldes, and even extended his con¬ 
quests Into India. But his son Masud was 
stripped of Irak Ageml and Khoras.an by 
the Scljooks (from ion? to 10-14); and the 
Gnznavldoa, weakened by dtnnestic divi¬ 
sions, became under Malek Shah (1182), a 
prey to the Gourulcs.i. Tiic sultans of 
(Jour (Gonrldes) becatuc i>nw<Tfnl in liso, 
by means of Aladdin Hosain, but lost their 
ascendancy, after several important reigns, 
partly by the encroachments of die iniiices 
of Khownresm, and partly by <!(niiestlc dis¬ 
sensions;—<>. Th(' dynasty of Klio\vare«miaii 
Shahs (from 1097 to 12 : 50 ) was founded by 
Aziz, governor of the Seljooks in Khowa- 
rosiii, or Karasni, where ho rendered him¬ 
self Indc|)endent. Tagasli (1192) dest)-ovcd 
the cmi>iro of tlie S<'ljooks, and took Kim- 
rasan from the Oouridos. Uis son Mo- 
hamrnnd conquered Mavaralmir, sn»«diicd 
the Gonrldes and Gazna, and occnpieil the 
greater part of Persia. IJut, in I22f>, the 
great khan of the Monguls, Genchis-klian, 
ami Ills heroic son G«-i;deddiii Mankhern, 
deprived li iiii of his dominions ; and he died 
In 12JO, after a sirm:eU‘of ten years. In a 
lonely lint in tlic jnonntaijis of Knrdlst.an. 
Ill wesU-riiand north-eastern Persia reigned 
— 7. .MardawJg, a Persian warrior, who 
founded a kingdom at Dilern, in 92S, which 
soon oxtoiuled over Ispahan, hut was de¬ 
stroyed liy the B'mide.s; —8. Tlie Bonidos 
(sons of Utinla, a juxir llsln*rjnan, who de- 
rlveil his origin from Die Sas.-<:mid:ei, by 
tlu'ir valour ami prndeiice, cxlendoil tlieir 
sway over tin* gr»-ater part of I’ersia, and, 
in 9 ir>.eveii over Ilagdaii. Th«*y were rliielly 
distiiigiii.--lie(l for tliolr virtues and love of 
ecieiica*. ami in.alntriincd themselves until 
10 .*,( 1 , when M.-ih-k Ilalijm w.as oliliced to 
.\i<-ld to tlie Seljooks; —9. Tlie Seijooks, a 
Turkish dynasty, as is sui>posed, driven by 
the (’hinese from Tnrke.-ian, tlrst became 
Iiowerfiil in Khorasan, with theGaznavides. 
Togriilbeg .Maliimuxl, a brave and prudent 
warrior, drove out the son of M.aliniond, the 
Uaznavlde sultan, hi 10.17 ; extended his tlo- 
niiiilon (iver Mavarainar, Aderi)ij:in, Arme¬ 
nia, Farslstan, Irak Ageinl, and Irak ArabI, 
wliere iie put an end to the rule of tlie 
Bouidos at Baedad, in UCjI, and was in¬ 
vested with their dignity, as Kmircl Oinnih 
by the calljdis. Some of his descendants 
were dIsCingnIsiK'd for great artivlty and 
liumatiiiy. Tlie mo.«t powerful of them, 
Melak Sliah, conquered als<i Georgia, Syria, 
and NnColia. But tlie onipire gradually 
declined, and was diviiicd into fonr king¬ 
doms, wliich were destroyed by tlie shahs 


of ilji^torj), <vr. 


of Khowaresra, the atabeks of Aleppo and 
the Monguls. 

Genghls-khan established the power of 
the Tartars and Slouguls in Persia (U2o to 
1405). Those Persian provinces which had 
been acquired by Genghis-khan fell to his 
younger son. Taull, In 1229 , and then to the 
son of the latter, Hulaku, at Qrst as go^er- 
nors of the Mongolian khans, Enjuk and 
Malign. Hulaku extended his dominion 
over Syria, Xatolia, and Irak Arabi. Ho or 
his successor became independent of the 
great khan, and formed a separate Mon¬ 
golian dynasty in ilinsc countries, and «at 
on the tlirone till the death of Abusaid 
without heirs. In His successors, also 
descendants of Genghls-klian, had merely 
the title of klinns of Persia. The emplro 
was we.ak and divided. Then appeared 
(1.187) Timurlenk (Tamerlane) at the head 
of a new horde of Monguls, who conquered 
Persia, .and filled the world, from Hlndos- 
tan to Smyrna, with terror. But the death 

of this famous conqueror was followed by 
the downfall of the Moiigul dominion In 
IVr.sia, of which tlie Turkomans then re¬ 
mained masters fora Imndrod years. 

These nomadic tribes, who had plundered 
Pe^^l;^ for two centuries, wrested, under 
the reigns of Kara,Inssnf and his succes¬ 
sors, the greatest part of Persia from tlio 
Tfnmrides, were subdued by other Turko¬ 
man triJies under Usong Hassan (1408), and 
incorpomted with them. Thoysunk before 
Ismail Sophi il503), who artfully made use 
of fanaticism for his political purposes, and 
whose dynasty lasted from 1503 to 1722. 

Ismail Sophi, whose ancestor, Sheikh 
Sophi, prctemled to be descended from All, 
took from the Turkomans of the wliiie 
ram, A«lerbijan atid part of Armenia, slew 
both their i>rinces. and founded upon the 
ruins of their empire, after having con¬ 
quered Shirvan, Diarbeker, Georgia, Tur¬ 
kestan, and Marvaralnar, an empire which 
comprised Aderhijan, Diarbeker, Irak, Par- 
slstan, and Kerman. He assumed the name 
of a shah, and Introduced the sect of All 
into the conquered countries. His succes¬ 
sors, Tliamas, Ishmacl II,, Mahonimed, 
Ilanizch, and Ishmae! III. (from 1323 to 
l.»s7). carried on unsuccessful wars against 
the Turks and the Usbecks. 

Blit Shah Abbas the Great 05S7 to 1629), 
roestabiislicd tlie empire by his conquests 
Ho took from the Turks Armenia, Irak 
Arabi, Mcsopot.amia, the cities of T.aurls, 
B:ig»lad,and Bassoni; Khorasan. from the 
TTshecks ; Ormuz from the Portuguese, and 
Kandahar from the Monguls; and hum¬ 
bled Georgia, wliich had refused to pay tri¬ 
bute. He introduced absolute power into 
Persia, transferred his residence to Ispa¬ 
han, and instituted the i>ilgrimage to Mes- 
hid. in order to abolish that to Mecca 
among the Persians. 

The following rulers, Shah SalTl and Ab¬ 
bas 11. ^froll) 1029 to 1000) had new wars 
with the Turks and Imlians ; with the for¬ 
mer on account of Bagdad, which was lost; 
and with the latter on account of Kanda¬ 
har, which was recoiiiiuered in 1660. Un¬ 
der Shah Solyinaii, however (ICCG to 1694), 
the empire declined, and entirely suuk 
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WH.s<U-fhr.>nca by A>l.;.rt in the ..hi < r ! Akh Mul,u,...no<l al 

w.HS piibilaod »>y Thainas "J,,,; 'hkI lleil to Sliiraz. wlu'rc he 

with tl.c assis.nnre of the hV) -.H 

Turkp. placed Tlianias, son of llusstin, on - ly^ M-verai de?i>rrare elTorta to rc 
Oio Onotio in ITSlt. , , -.nd forer iii^ thr.ine : but Awa Mobainmcd was 

nut wlK-n the l.itfor v^oriou' and aiii.oin..al hia nephew DalK^ 

Anncnhi to the lurks, kull kli.ui in n,,.,. i,u siirre-^sor wlio rcutriiecluiuler Hu* 

restored IVrslatolierfonneriniportanrehy obliged to Shirvan 

successful wars and a strotik' >r.)verimient. na^iicstan, the •)_ ■ ■ •. Karnchb and 

The booty carried ..fT by Nadir has been »akt, SHliai., 

t-sthnnted at 7.. n.illions sterling. The om- « ?.^r^ 

luTor and all the principal not>leinen were Kartl li, Inn ritia, t. in.., . II. t 

ohliffed to make up the sum demanded ha atid Al)cli;isln, .'ind u to e (.bliKed t) ad i 

with llieir iovols and richest furniture, the Uussian fhm on the Cusph'iii 

Anjon^'st tlic most remurkahlc of the latter ^Sh hv 

nrtieles was the thnme of the emperors of the trihe of kadshar shah, n\. is indured h> 
Delhi made in the shape of a peacock, and the iu‘ir-n|)|iarent, Ahhris Mir/.a, and his fa- 
riel y with precious -tones. vourite, Hussein Ku i Khan, who hehoyed 

After U return from India, Nadir suls Russia t<) be inNndved in domestic tniuhlc^ 
dued the northern kiiiKdoins of Khwar.asm to attack that power in 1820. 1 he Persians 
and noki.ar.H and settled at Jlcshed, wl.ich invaded the Russian territories 'vilhout a 
lie made his capit.il: entertaining suspl- declaration of war, instigated partof tlie 
cions of his eldest s.m.he h.ad his eyes put Mohammedau impulation to insurrection 
out and remorse for the crime made him and advanced a» far .as Llizabctlipol, but 
ferocious. Vast numbers of people, of they were defeated in several battles, an. 
every rank, fell victims to his rage, until tlieltusslans umler P.iskewitch comiuered 
smiuM.f hisolhcers conspired against, and the coutitry to the Araxes. whieh, by the 
L^assiiiated him, A.n. 1747. t'caty of Tourkmanlcliai, in I82‘J,was ccde.l 

The death of Nadir Shah was followed by to ilu.-sia. ...... . 

a t'criotl of confusion. Ahmed Sliah.oiieid On tlie death of Futteh .Mi Shah, in 18n.>. 
hisomcers seized upon Khurasan and Oabui, hisgnindson..sonof ihe prince-royal, Ahbas 
and established the kingdom of tl.e Aif- Mirza, succeeded to the throne; and. prom- 
iriians Moli.ammcd Hussein Khan, a Per- ing tiy the dear-houglit experience of Ins 
siaii ciikf occupied tiie e.istern slmro of prcdcrossors.considered it prudent to keep 
the OKpian • and All. tlie nepliew of Nadir, on good terms with a neighbour who had 
was for a sliort time king of Persia. it so much in his power to injure Inm. Tlie 

Four kingdoms were now formed; 1. late Ablias M.rza had, with the consent of 
Khora«an and Segistan ; "Kandahar, or the Kast India Company, raised and disci- 
the c.a-stern provinces ; 3. F.arsistan, or the plined a body of troops in Azerbijan.with a 
western provinces ; and, 4. Georgia. The view of opposing tlie Russians ; hut on the 
latter for tlie most parr, retained its own connnenceinent of tlie war with Turkey in 
princes, who. at length submitted to Rus- 1822. as British onicors could not .serve 
sla III Kandahar and the East, Ahmed aeainsta power on friendly terms with Great 
Abdallah founded tlie cniidre of AlTglian- Britain, they were dismissed; but tlicri gu- 
istaii IIo was vietorioii.s at I’annipiit, and lar Persian army marelo d agaiii>t tbe Rus- 
ruled Willi .-ibsolute sway iu India. Mis re- si.ms, and were surressful until they were 
sideiice was Cabul. He was suceeoded, in disabled by tbe cholera. Vet it is clear i bat 
17.*..3. bv Timur : the latter by Zemau. their army isstill very inefllclenl,compan d 

III tiio two otlier kingdoms, tlie Curd 1 with wliai it formerly was; for when, in 
Kerim. Khan, who had served under Nadir,' IK:;;. Mohammed Mirza, made e very effort to 
ami was of low extraction, succeeded in e>- bring a large force .against II«Tat. tlie be- 
tablisbiiigtr.imiuillitv.afterlong.and bloody sieging army did not exceed .3o.b00 men of 
wars, by Mibiiuiiig .Moliamnu’d Kbaii, who every description, whieh was considerably 
lied, and i>crislie<l in Mazanderan. Ilis wls- | less ih.in iialf the number of efbeient troops 
dom, justice, and warlike skill gained him eneaged with the Russians in the previous 
the love of his subjects and the esteem of war. 

his iieiglibours. He did not rail lilmself Towards tin- close of is:,;,, a n bellioij 
kh>in, tint itkil (regent). He fixed his re- broke i>ul in H. r.ic ; ud .Maliomim cl, the 
sideiice at Phii'.az, in 170.‘>. ami died ill 1770. n igiiing priio e. was killed, and Yir/M..f 
New cli>turliaiices arose .afu-r his death.' Kb in became ruler of Herat, .\boiit this 
His brotliers attempted to get posse^siotl tiim',l>o-t .Nlali'Uiiimd, king-d C.ibul.took 
of the thn'iu' to the oxelusiou of his sons. Cand.ali.ar: .and the Persians held that tiiij 
A prince oI the blood, Ali Murat, occupied i jusiilied iheiu in besieging Herat, which 
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surrendored on the 2Ath of October 1858 
The British government immediately ile-' 
clarcd war on Persia on the ground that 
the latter was pledged not to send troops to 
Hcrit, unless it should be invaded by fo. 
reign troops, and not to hold the city for 
themselves after the invasion had been re¬ 
pelled. Oi» the 29th of November a British 
squadron appeared off Uushlre. which was 
taken after a boinbardiiient of four hours, 
arid declared to be a military post under 
British rule. The traihe in slaves was de¬ 
clared to be abolished, and newly Imported 
negroes were to be set free. On the 27th of 
Jiiiinary 1857, sir James Outram reached 
Bnshh c from Bombay. A few days after¬ 
wards ho defeated the Persian army at Bu- 
ni/.joon, about forty miles from Bushlre.and 
again at Mahouimcmh, from which place he 
expelled them by theald of general Havelock. 
But the further progress of the campaign 
was arrested by the declaration of pe.ice. 
The shah gave up all claims to sovereignty 
over Herat, and promised never to Inter¬ 
fere with the Internal affairs of Affglianls- 
tan. The troops wlilch had l)een employed 
A^Ainst hill) wor6 sotm roctillcd lo oo 
through sterner work in India. 

The present government of Persia is an 
absolute monarchy; but the right of suc¬ 
cession, as In ancient times, and as in ail 
Aslat c monarchies, Is nndeflned, and ge- 
nerally with the strongo.^t, wlicnec 

a |)erpctual recurrence •>f bloodshed and 
anarchy arises. The religion Is Moham¬ 
medan, and the Persians are zealous fol¬ 
lowers of the Sheali persuasion, or those 
who look upon All, the son-in-law of the 
[irophet, as his legitimate successor. Tlie 


people consist of four classes: the first ar« 
the native tribes, who live in tents, and arn 
migrator}' with the seasons—as the Zend 
Aifsliar.nnd others: the second are similar 
tribes, of Mongol or Turkoman origin set¬ 
tled In the country, of which the lUjar. or 
royal tribe. Is one; the third are the in¬ 
habitants of the towns, and those of the 
country who follow agriculture; and the 
fourth are Arab tribes, who occupy tha 
country towards the Persian Gulf 

overran Persia, about 
the middle of the seventh century thrpp 
languages were spoken in the country tha 
Parsec, Pehivl, and Deri, exclusive of the 
Zend, or language dedicated to religion 
The Persians make high claims to ancient 
literature; but the greater part of that 
which cscjiped destruction in the time of 
Alexander, was destroyed under tho ca- 
liphs. Persian civilisation declined durina 
the first period of the Arabian dominion 
But learning revived In Persia in the time 
of the Abassidcs, and learned men and 
poets were encouraged by personal favours 
and distinctions, till the time of Gonghia 
Khan, In the thirteenth century. Under 
Timur, in the fourteenth century, and the 
Turks in tho fifteenth, It continually dfr 
dined, and in the sixteenth was almost en 
tirely extinct. The oppressions and dis¬ 
turbances to which Persia has since been 
continually subject, have prevented the re-1 
viral of learning. No orlenul nation pos* ! 
sesses richer literary treasures of the ear¬ 
lier periods, particularly in poets and his- 
t«)ry; but their acquaintance with usofnl 
science, or the fine arts, is most crude an i 
limited Uidaed 
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7AUiors are the trU)Cs that peopled this 
country; fn>tu three of these the present 
Ariihiaiis are supposed to he descended — 
two of tliein from the race of Islimael, and 
the third from Cush, the son of Ham. Of 
the early history of these wandering people. 
It ntay truly 1)0 said. In the language of 
Scripture, respecting Ishniacl, ‘ he has been 
a wild man ; his hand has been against 
ever)' man, and every man’s hand against 
him; and he has dwelt in the presence of 
all his hrothren.' In vain have the re¬ 
spective powers of the successive empires 
of the world attacked this wonderful pcoplc- 
Tlie Egyptians, the Greeks, tho Persians, 
the Homans, especially the conqueror of 
Jerusalem, have In turn failed in their gi¬ 
gantic efforts to subdue them. Their sui>- 
i jiigatlon has never been effected ; they have 

i never been led ca[)tive ns a nation ; they 
! occupy tho same seats, cultivate 
' soil, and retain very much the old habits 
and customs of their patriarchal founders. 

The religion of the early Arabs partook, 

' to a considerable extent, of that of the 
Hebrews, but so far from being strict ol*- 
servers of the laws of SInscs, they came 
I under the denomination of Idolaiors, for, 

■ although they acknowledged one supreme 
[ God, they worshlj»i>ed the sun, inonn, and 
• stars as subordinate deities. This reli¬ 
gion has been called Subinnisvi, from sabi, 
a supposed son of Seth. Tlie Arabs als'O 
worshipped linages, and had their tulclaiy 
I guardians for appointed times and seasons 
of the year. After the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem bv Titus, many of the Jews took re¬ 
fuge in Arnbla, where they made no Iricon- 
sideralilc mmiher of proselytes ; so that, in 
a eenfiiry or two, the Jewish Arabs became 
a very i)onei-ful section of tbe whole people. 

' In a similar way, converts to Christianity 
were made; for in the persecution whicli 
tlicfollowcrs of Clirist suffered In the third 
; century, many fled to Arabia, where they 
prcaclicd llnir doctrines with such zeal 
and success, that in a short time they had 
iiia<le great progress there. The faith of 
tho Persian Magi, of which Zoroaster was 
tliefounder, had Inntr before been embraced 
I by mimerous Arab tribes; so that. In the 
sixth eenfury, the population of Arabia was 
divided into Sabians, Magians, Jews, and 
Christians. 

As the proj'agator of a new code of reli¬ 
gion, falsely ascribed to divine revelation, 
the celebrated Mahomet stands eoiispieu- 
ous in their annals. Amone^st them he 
made many converts, and his successors 
have for centuries maintained the aseen- 
dancy he ftiunded. In many respects this 
new religion was but little more than the 
adaptation of various i>arts of the religions 
pieviouslv e.xisting in Arabia (if we exeej't 


the Idolatrous worship of the Sablan); the 
people In general, therefore, were In sorne 
measure fitted to rcrelve it; ami, when the 
sensual character of the Mohammedan para¬ 
dise is eonsldcred, Its rapid promulgailon 
is less surprising than would otherwise at 
first sight appear. But, beeldcs the do- 
lights which were to attend upon all who 
perished In battle In the rause of tbe * true 
faith.’ he made it inriimbent upon all his 
followers to spread his doctrines by the 
Hword, or to pay tribute for their unbelief. 
The attractions of plunder had charms 
which the Arabs could not withstand, con¬ 
sequently great numbers flocked to bis 
standard. No caravan dared approach the 
place of ills resort, without the danger of 
being pillaged ; and by making a trade of 
robbing, he learned Insensibly how to con¬ 
quer. Having now hccoine a great general 
and an eloquent preacher, he took Mecca; 
and the greater part of the strong places 
and castles of Arabia fell under the power 
of his arms. 

Mahomet was assisted In his wars by 
Abubeker, bis father-in-law: by All, his 
cousin and son-in-law; and by Omar and 
Othinan; and In twenty-three years from 
the commencement of his career, he found 
all Arabia liaci embraced his doctrine, and 
submitted to his government. 

Mahomet Intended All, who had marbled 
hlsdaughtcr Fatima, as his successor: hut 
Abubeker, on account of his age, and by 
tiie interest of Om.-ir and Othnian, was 
chosen. This olcetion of Abubeker gave 
birth to the schisms and civil wars which 
followed. 

The Sueressnrs of Mahomet took the 
title of cah]>lis, or vic.ir? of the prophet. 
Full "'f that tire or teal which generally ae- 
coinpaniesand Inspires a new religion, they 
spread Into different conntrlc.^ their doc¬ 
trine and their power. Per.'iia and Greece 
were among the first to suffer; Damascus, 
Antioch, and all Syria followed. They then 
penetmfed Into ralcstine, and took Jerusa¬ 
lem. They destroyed entirely the mon.ar- 
chic.s of Persia, and the iledes of Korasan, 
of Diarbekr, of Baetriana, and of Mesopo¬ 
tamia : nor was tholr prnercss less success¬ 
ful in Africa; they subdued )i|] the eo.ast 
to the west of Egypt; and Egypt itself 
submitted to their g-»vcrninont, tr^gether 
with the islamis of ('yprus, Khodes, Can- 
dia, Sicily, Malta, and many others. 

It .appears that in A-ia and Africa, at dff- ' 
ferent times, there were upwards of fifty ; 
caliphs, sureessors of il.ahomct, every one ! 
of xvhoni pretended t- be his deseemlants, j 
and the true interpreters of the law. Tl»« 
gre.iter part of these caliphs, sunk intolux 
ury and effeminacy, confided the ni.anage- 
ment of the govern incut to their emirs, and 
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the principal ofTlccrs of the palace. The 
caMpU l>ad at last Htcle more to do than to 
pike cognisance of matters of religion, and 
ui all ptibllcprayers his name was llrst used, 
llms liad tlio enormous power of these 
rulers hecome weak by their indolence, so 
that it degenerat d Into a mere title, and 
ended in annihilation 

Il.v Imposture and fanaticism the Arabian 
cionunKui suddenly ruse Into iinportnncc, 
Mini, like other Ki^antic omnircs, it fell by 
its owu unwieldincss. Spain, Kgypt, and 
Africa were soon engaged in eftcoiing their 
fKlcpendencc. Ere long the caliphs found 
.t necessary to call to their aid those wild 
hordes of Tartars and Turks who had par¬ 
tially received the doctrines of the prophet, 
and from thorn they chose a body of merce¬ 
nary troops to guard their frontiers and 
protect their persons. For a few genera- 
tKins they by this means held together 
thclrtottcrliigpower; hut their auxiliaries 
coveted the possessions of those whom they 
assisted, aiKi the overgrown empire gradu¬ 
ally crumbled away, till a Tartar army, in 
captured liagdad, and put an end to 
the nominal existence of the caliphate. The 
religion of Mahomet was uiitonchcd; but 
the power of the ‘commander of the faith¬ 
ful ’ Mas transferred from the caliphs of 
Bagdad to the Turkish sultans; while the 
heads of the different tribes still continued 
to govern their subjects as they had go¬ 
verned them before. 

In the eighteentii century, a reformation 
was commenced by a sheik, called .Maho¬ 
met Ibu Alidoulwahab, who converted to 
his views the sheik of the Arabians, Kbn 
Si.'ioiid. The reformation u'as extended, 
.and its progress was marked by tlie deino- 
lirlon of several towns, and the massacre 
Ilf thousands of people. The son of Ebn 
Saaond, Abdelazis, sent an expedition 
against Mecca. M'liich lie ct)inplelely de¬ 
stroyed, excepting the sacred temple. lie 
captured also Medina, udiere he M'as as¬ 
sassinated—a deed wlilcli his son Saaoud 
nvenged by seizing the accumulated trea¬ 
sures of ages ston-d in that city, by means 
of NvhirU ho made him&clf master of all 
Arabi.a. 


The nise, Progrrus!, anti Kstublisbmcnt of 
.MAHOMETANI.SM. 

A spiurcr so curious and important as 
the religion cstabll-lied by Mahomet, which 
lias been pn^fessed for more than eleven 
cmituries by many milli<ms of the human 
race, and which ;it jirosetit prevails fnun 
tin- (Janges to Monx'co, exclusive of a vast 
number of very populous Islands, and every 
country vlicrethc trili« s of Malays settle 
in one direction, and from the soutIuTii 
extremity of Arabia to tiie borders of Hun¬ 
gary, in anoilicr, deserves to bci'ariicularly 
noticed In this place. 

Mahomet, or more properly Mohammed, 
the founder of this singular atnl spread¬ 
ing faith, Mas born in the year 500 of the 
Christian era ; he bclongetl m the tribe of 
Koraish, and the family of Hasliciii; liis 
gramifatlier, tiiicles, and lineal ancestors 
were piiiM'es; hi.- family possessed by lie- 


custody of the Caaba^l 
Mecca, which Mas a place of worship ro* 

2/ Arabians long before the 

respectability of his descent, being i§t in 
orphan when very young, and Wing In 

recommended 

to Khadijah, a noble nch M'idow. for her 
factor, he having been bred to merchan 
disc; in which rapacity he acquitted him¬ 
self so M-clJ, that he gained the affections 
of lus nu.stress, and by marrying her 
came as rich a merchant as any In Me’c^ 
his kindness, attachment, and strict flde-* 
jlty to his wife, who was much older than 
himself, are frequently alluded to by writer 
as proofs of a susceptible heart anda geii^ 
nmsandnohlenature. His natural strength 
of mind, and intrepidity of spirit, prompted 
him to form great designs when his f<^ 
tunes Improved, although It Is said that he 
was so illiterate as not to be capable ol 
reading or writing. This want of learnlna 
was so far from proving an Impediment to 
him in effecting his designs, that It verv 
strongly promoted them ; for the craftv 
Arab, M-ho must unquestionably havemero 
ly affected this gross ignorance. Insisted 
that the M-rltlngs which he produced as 
revelations from God, M-ere cleared of all 
Imputation of being forgeries, for such ele¬ 
gance of style and excellence of doctrine 
could not originate from a man Incapable 
alike of writing or reading: for this reason 
his folloM-ers, instead of being ashamed of 
tlieir master's ignorance, glory in It, as an 
evident proof of his divine mission, and 
scruple not to call him, as he is called In 
tlie Koran itself, • the illiterate prophet.' 
Sir William Jones relates a traditional story 
concerning the cclehnited poet Lebid, m-1io 
M- as contemporary with Mahomet, and be¬ 
ing an avoM'cd enemy to his new doctrine at 
its first promulgation, to e.xprcss his op¬ 
position to It, hung a poem on the gate of 
the temple, as mms tlien customary to be 
d«me, M hich poem contained a strong Impli¬ 
ed contempt of the ncM' religion. This piece 
appeared so sublime that none of the poets 
chose to attempt an answer to It, till Ma¬ 
homet, who M-as likewise a poet, having 
composed a chapter of the Koran, pl.accd 
the exordium of it by the side of Lebld's 
poem; M-ho no sooner read It, tliaii he de¬ 
clared it to be something divine, cimfessed 
his oMui inferiority, tore his verses from 
tlic gate, embraced the religion he had 
stiirmatiscd, and became afterwards esseu- 
i tially servieealde in replying ti) the satires 
of Amraikeis, M-ho u-ns unwearied in his 
attacks upon the doctrine of MohainmetL 
'riie slate of the u'orld at that time was 
highly favounible to the introduction of a 
m-'v religion: it had been the m-HI of Hea¬ 
ven to periiiit the purity and simplicity of 
tlie doctrines of Christ to he contaminated 
and perverted by the artful M'iles of priest¬ 
craft, M'hieh caused the grossest imposi¬ 
tions to be i>ractised upon an Ignorant 
laity; pomp, .'Splendour, an unintelligible 
M-orship, M-orc substituted for the devotion 
of the heart, M-hilst tlie prayers offered up 
to imaginary and llctitious siiints had ef¬ 
faced ail just notions of the attributee 
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tiaiis of corruiiHiiK the rovclations wIHrh witlulniw from the world, and to si cretc 
had l>een made to them from heaven, and himself in acave, tlircemlk-s di>t:int from 
miunmined that both Moses and Jesus Mecca: •conversation, s-'Js Mr Oib on. 
Christ had prophetically foret.dd the com- ‘ enriches the undurstandinp, but 
liiu of a i)ropliet from God, which was ac- Is the school of genius. During the firtt 
coinplislied in himself, the last and greatest three years, he made only fourteen pros<> 
of the prophets : tlius initiated, he pro- lytes, among which were Ills wife Khad 
cccdcd to deliver det.iched sentences, as jah; his servant, or rather slave,/eld All. 
he pretended to receive them from the v.ho afterwards married the prophets fa- 
Almighty, by the liaiid of the angel Ga- voiiritedaughterFatlma.andwasfturnamcd 


brie). These pretensions to a divine mis¬ 
sion drew on liiin a rciuisliion from tlie 
liinabitants of Mecca tliat be would con¬ 
vince them l>y working a miracle; but lie 
rej'lled, *God refu.-es those signs and won¬ 
ders that would dei>reciate the merit of 
faith, and aggravate the guilt of infidelity.’ 


•the lion of God:' Almbeker, a man dis- 
tiiiguislied for his merit and his wealth : 
the rest con.'sisted of respectable citizens of 
ilecca. The ICorelshltes,although thetrilio 
to wlileh he belonged, were tbe most vio¬ 
lent opposers of tbe new religion. In tlic 
tentli year of his prophetic ottlce hiSM’ife 


The unity of God was tlic grand and lead- died; and tlie next year, his enemies 
lug article In tlic creed he taught, to which formed a design to cut him off. Being 
was closely joined his own divine mission ; seasonably apprised, helled by night to 
Allnh il ftlUih, 2Juliinued rcsoiil Allah, is Medina on the ICth of July 622, from which 
tlielr preface to every act of devotion, and event the Hegira commenced: lie was ac- 
thc sentence continually in tlieir mouths : compauied only by two or tliree followers, 
which Is, ‘ there Is hut one God, and Mo- hut he mado a public entry into that city, 


hammed is his prophet.’ 


and soon gained many proselytes,onwhicli 


Tlie Arabian trilies, who occupied the | he assumed the regal and sacerdotal clia- 
country from Mecca to tlic Euplirates, were raeters. As he lncreas<*d in power, that 
at that time known by tbe name of S.a- moderation and humility, wlileli had he- 
niceiis ; tlieir religion was cliietiy gross fore distinguished hiscoiiduct, woregradu- 
idolatry, SabJaiiism having spread almost ally erased, :uid ho became fierce and sun- 
over tlio whole nation, though there were guiuary ; he iiegan to avow a de.'^ign of 
likewise greatmiiiibersof Christians, Jews, propagating liis religion hy the sword, to 
and Maglans interspersed in those j'arts, destroy the monuments of idolatry, and, 
The essence of that woivhip principally w ithout regarding the sanctity of days or 
consisted ill adoring the planets and fixed inoiiths, to pursue tlie unbelieving nations 
stars: angels and images tliey lionoured as of the earth. The Koran inculcates, in the 
inferior deities, wliose intercessions with mo>t abs<ilute sense, tlie tenets of faith 
the Almighty in tlicirfavour they implored: and predestination. The first companions 
tliey believed in one God ; in the future jiuii- of Maliomet advanced to b.attle with a fear- 
Isliment of the wicked, for a long series of less confidence, their leader having fully 
years, thougli not for ever; and constantly possessed their minds with the assunnee 
prayed tiiivc times a day; natnely, at sun- tlmtparadiseawaitedtliosewhodiedllglit- 
rise, at its declination, and at sunset: they iiig for tlic cause of their prophet, tlio 
histed three times a year, during tliirty gratifications of which were held out to 
days, nine day.?, and seven d.iys; they of- be such as best suited the amorous coin- 
fered many sacrifices, but ate no part of plexioiis of the Arabians: black-eyed Hou- 
thein, ttie whole being Inirut; they like- riesL,respleudentlnbcauty,bloo!uiiigyouth, 
wise tamed tlieir faces, when praying, to a and virgin purity : every moment of ple.v 
pariicular part of the horizon : they i>er- sure was there to bo prolonged to a thtni- 
formed pilgrimages to tbe city of Harraij sand years, .and the powers of tbe man 


in Mesopotamia, and had a great resi>ect were 


be increased a hundredfold 


for the temple of Mecca and the pjTamids render him capable of such felicity: to 
of Egypt, imagining the latter to be tlu- tliose who survived, rich spoils and the pos- 
sepulchres of Seth, also of Enos and Sabi, session of tlieir female captives were to 
his two sons, whom tliey considered as the crown their conquests. Mahomet was pre- 
founders of ttieir religion. Besides tlie book sent at nine lint ties or sieges; and fifty en- 
of Psalms, they had other books whicli they terprises of war were achieved in ten years 
esteemed equally sacred, particaJarly ^** 0 . bv i»iin«eif or his lieutenant?. Seven years 
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after lits flight from Mecca he returned to 
that city, where ho was publicly recognised 
as a prince and a prophet: tho Idolatrous 
worship of the Caaba was Immediately abo¬ 
lished and succeeded by the simplicity of 
the Mahometan establishment. This Arab 
lawgiver retained both his mental and 
bodily powers unimpaired till he reached his 
60th year, when his health began to decline, 
and he himself suspected that a slow poison 
had been administered to him by a Jewess, 
under the effects of which he languished; 
but his death was caused hy a fever. In the 
Wrd year of his age, the 632nd of the Chris¬ 
tian era, and loth of the Hegira. There 
are some particulars told respecting Ma¬ 
homet. which have gained general belief, 
sUhough void of all foundation : such Is the 
story of the tamo pigeon, which the people 
wore taught to believe Imparted religious 
truths to the ear of the prophet; the epi¬ 
leptic fits, which have been said to cause 
him to fall down as In a trance, he Is not 
supiHJsed to have been subject to; and the 
suspension of his Iron comn at Mecca Is a 
uM»st absurd falsehood. It being well known 
that he was burled at Medina, In a stone 

colTln. . , ^ 

Of the chapters of the Koran, which are 
114 In number, the Sieur du Ityer makes 
ninety-four to have been received at Mecca, 
and twenty at Medina ; but, according to 
Mr. Sale, a much better authority, the com¬ 
mentators on tho Koran have not fixed the 
place where about twenty of those revela¬ 
tions were Imparted ; so that no Inference 
can be drawn how far the prophet had pro¬ 
ceeded In his pretended Inspirations when 
he fled from Mecca; neither does the onlcr 
In which theystand point out the time when 
they were written, for the 74th chapter Is 
supposed to have been the first revealed, 
and the 68th to have Immediately' followed 

**^The most marked feat\ire of this religion 
Is Its strict assertion of the Unity of God. 
A general resurrection of the dead is an- 
otlier article of belief reiterated In the 
Koran. The pilgrimage to Mecca, praying 
toward that place, and the ablutions which 
are enjoined on the most ordinary acts and 
occasions, together with the adoption of 
that rcllgloiis sophism predestination, in 
Its most extravagant extent, seem to com¬ 
prehend the superstitious parts "f r^ 
iL'lon; but It IMS other characteristics 
which betray Its spurious origin, and prove 
Its <»ostrm’tlve temlcncy. 

B aides the Koran, which Is the written 
law to the Mahoinot.'ins, alike as to the h(> 
lie! and practice of religion and the admi¬ 
nistration of public jusiice. there Is the 
Sunnah. or oral law which •e'tcd, 

two hundreds years after the death of Ma¬ 
homet. from a va-st number of precepts 
and Injunctions which had ^®"dcd 

down from age to age, as bearing the 
stamp of hla authority. In this work the 
rite of circumcision is enjoined, concern¬ 
ing which the Koran was silent 5 nor was It 
necessary to be there commanded, as the 
ArJ>lan8 adhered to It before the cstab- 
llshim iit of Mahometanism. 

Their children are not circuniclscd, like 


those of the Jews, at eight days old, hut 
at cloven or twelve, and someti mes at fou^ 
teen or fifteen years of age, when they are 
able to make a profession of their faith. 
When any renegado Christian Is clrcnra- 
cised, two basins aro usually carried after 
him, to gather the alms w'bich the specta¬ 
tors freely give. Those who are uncirenm- 
clsed, whether Turkish children or Chris¬ 
tians, are not allowed to be present at their 
public prayers; and if they are taken In 
their mosQues, they arc liable to be impaled 
or burnt. 

The fast of Ramadan Is observed by the 
Turks exactly In the same manner as by 
the Persians. The feast of Baimm begins 
with the next new moon after that fast, 
and 1$ published by firing of guns, bon¬ 
fires. and other rejoicings. At this feast 
the houses and shops are adorned with 
their finest hangings, tapestries, and sofas. 
In the streets are swings ornamented with 
festoons. In which the people sit, and are 
tossed in the air, while they are at the 
same time entertained with vocal and In¬ 
strumental music performed by persons 
hired by the mapters of the swings. They 
have also fireworks; and during the three 
days of this festival, many women, who 
are In a manner confined the rest of the 
year, have liberty to walk abroad. At this 
time they forgive their enemies, and be¬ 
come reconciled to them ; for they think 
they have made a bad Balrani, If they har 
hour the least malice In their hearts against 
any person whatsoever. This Is termed the 
Great Bairam, to distinguish It from the 
Little Biilram, which they keep seventy 
days after. They have also several other 
festivals, on all which the steeples of the 
mosques are adorned with lamps placed lu 
various figures. 

They regularly pray three times a day, 
and are obliged to wash before tlielr pray¬ 
ers, ns well as before they presume to touch 
the Koran, As they make great use of their 
Augers In eating, they arc required to wash 
after everv meal, and the more cleanly 
amorg them do it before meals. After 
ever>’ kind of defilement, in fact, ablution 
is enjoined. 

By the Mahometan law a man may di¬ 
vorce his wife twice, and if he afterwards 
repents, he may la\vfully take her again ; 
but Mahomet, to prevent Ills followers from 
divorcing their wives upon every slightoc- 
rasion, or merely from an Inconstant Im- 
niour, ordained, that If any man divorces 
his wife a third time. It Is not lawful for 
him to take her .again, till she has been 
married and bedded by another, and di¬ 
vorced from that husband. The Koran 
allows no man to have more tlian four 
wives concubines, but the prophet dcd 
bis successors arc laid under no restriction* 

Church government, by the Institutions 
of Mahomet, appears to have centred In 
the mufti, and the order of the moulahs, 
from which the mufti must be choseiu 
, The mmilahs have been looked upon as 
? ecclesiastics, and the mufti as their head; 
but the Turks consider the first rather as 
Cl pounders of the law, and the latter ai 
5 the great law ofUcen Those who really 
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act aa dirincs nrc tlio lmfliiiii<i, or pAriisli 
prioste, who oftlclate In, ntnl arc pet aside 
^»r, the eervice of the mosques. No rhurrh 
revenues arc appropriated to the particu¬ 
lar use of the mnulahs; the Iiiiaums are 
the ecelcslnstrcs In Immediate pay. Their 
schelks are the chiefs of their dervlscs, 
(dervishes) or monks, and form religious 
communities, or orders, e.stalillshed on si>- 
letnn vows ; tliey consecrate themselves 
merely to religious ofllces, domestic devo¬ 
tion, and public prayer and preachhnr : 
there are four of these orders, the Bek- 
loshl, MovelevI, Kadrl, and Seyah, who 
are very numerous throughout tlie empire. 

The moTiks of the first of tliosc orders are 
permitted to marry, but arc obliged to 
travel througli the empire. Tlic MevelevI, 
In their acts ot devotion, turn round with 
velocity for two or tlirec Imurs Incessantly. 
The Kadrl express their devotion by lace¬ 
rating their bodies: they walk tlie streets 
almost naked, with distracted and wild 
looks. The Scyahs, like the Indian fakirs, I 
ire little better than mere vagabunds. 


The Turks ai)proprlatP to themselves the 
name of Moslemim, which has been cor- 
mptod Into Mussulman, signifying persons 
professing the doctrine of .Mahomet. They 
also term themselves Sntinltes, or obser¬ 
vers of the oral traditions of Mahomet 
and his three successors : and likewise call 
themselves true believers. In opposition 
to the PcrslaiiB and others, the adherents 
of All, whom they call a wicked and a))o- 
nilnable sect. Their nitcof faith and prac/- 
tlce Is tlie Koran. Some externals of their 
religion, besides the prescribed ablutions, 
are prayers, whlcli are to be said five times 
every twenty-four hours, w|ih the face 
turned towards Mecca; and alms, which 
are both enjoined and voluntary ; the for 
mer consists of paying two and a half per 
cent, to cimritable uses out of their whole 
Income. Their feasts have been already 
spoken of; and every Mahometan must, at 
least, once In his lifetime, go hi p Igrini- 
age, either personally or hy proxy, to the 
Caaba, or house of Uod at Mecca. 


THE HISTORY OP 

THE OTTOMAN OR TURKISH EMPIRE. 


The Turks nre of Tartarlm or Scythian 
extraction; and this appellation was first 
given them In the middle ages ns a proper 
tmme ; It being a general title of honour to 
nil the nations comprehended under the 
two principal branches of Tartar and Mon¬ 
gol, who therefore never use It as a proper 
name of any particular nation. The Scy¬ 
thian or Tartarian nation, to which the 
nan»e of Turks has been peculiarly given, 
dwelt betwixt the Black and Caspian seas, 
and became first known In the seventh cen- 
turj% when Ilcracllus, emperor of the East, 
took them Into his service; In which they 
so distinguished themselves, by their fide¬ 
lity and bravery In the contmest of Persia, 
that the Arabian and Saracen callplis had 
not onlv Bclcct bodies of them for guards, 
hut their armies were composed of them. 
Thus gradually getting the power Into 
their hands, they set up and dethroned 
caliphs at pleasure. By this strict union 
of the Turks with the Sanwens or Arabs, 
the former were brought t<^ embrace the 
Mahometan reliiflorj, so that they are now 
become intermixed, and liavc jointly en¬ 
larged their conquests; hut as the Turks 
herame superior to the Saracens, they sub¬ 
dued them. 

The following account has been given of 
the origin of the Ottoman empire. Gcn- 
ghis-klian, at the head of his horse, issued 
out of Great Tartary. and made himself 
master of a vast tract of land no.nr the 
Caspian Sea, and even of all Persia and 
Asia Minor. Incited by his example and 
snreess, Shah .'tolyinan, prince of the town 
• if Nera, on the Caspian Sea, in the year 
1*214, passed Mount Caucasus with 50.000 
men’, and penetrated as far .as the borders 
of Syria; and tho»igh his career was stop¬ 
ped tlierc by Genghls-klian. yet in the year 
1219 he ponetrati’d a soroml time into Asia 
Minor, as far as the Eut'hrates. Othinan. 
his grandson, made himself master of seve¬ 
ral countries and places In I.essor Asia, bc- 
Inngliig to the (Jrecian empire; and having, 
In the year 1.100, assumed the title of em¬ 
peror of the Othinans, called his people after 
Ills own name. 

This prince, among many other towns, 
took, in tlieyear 1326, Prusa, In Bithyiiia. 
itnw called Bursa, which Orchan. his son 
aii<l successor, made the scat of his empire. 
Orchan sent Solytnan and Amurath, his 
two sons, on an expedition Into Eiirope; 
the former of wlioin reduced the city or 
Cainp..li3,and the latter tookTyrilos. Ainu- 
raih succeeded his father In the govern¬ 
ment. In 1300; took Ancyra. Adnanople, 
PhlHppopolls; and, In 1302, overr.an 
fU rvi.'!, and invaded Mac.-dniiiaand Al.ianla. 


Bajazet. his son and successor, was vers 
successful both In Europe and Asia, do 
feating the Christians near Nlcopolls; bn^ 
In 1401, he was routed and taken prisoner 
by Tamerlane. His sons disagreed; bu^ 
Mahomet I. enjoyed the sovereignty, and 
his son Amurath II. distinguished himscU 
by several Important enterprises, and pa^ 
tlcularly in the year 1444 gained a signal 
victory over the Hungarians near Varna. 

The Byzantine empire was already cut 
off from the west, when Mahomet II., the 
son of Amurath, and his successor, at the 
age of twenty-six, completed the work M 
conquest. It Is said that the reading of 
ancient htstorinns had Inspired him with 
the ambition of equalling Alexander. He 
soon attacked Constantinople, which was 
taken, May 20,1453; and the last Palso- 
logus, Constantine Xf., buried himself un¬ 
der th€ ruins of his throne. 

Mahomet now built the castle of tho 
Dardanelles, and organised the government 
of tho empire, taking for his model Nushlr- 
van’s organisation of the Persian empire. 
In 1456, he subdued tho Morea, and in 
MOl, led Coinnenus. emperor of Trebizond, 
prisoner to Constantinople. PiusII. called 
in vain upon the nations of Christendom 
to lake up arms. 

Mahomet conquered tho remainder of 
Bosnia in 1470, and Epirus In 14G5. after 
the death of Scauderherg. He took Negro- 
pout and Lemnos from tho Venetians, Cafla 
from tho Geonese, and, In 147.3, obliged the 
khan of the Crim Tart.ars. of the family of 
Gonghis-khan, to do him homage. In 1480, 
he h.id already conquered Otranto, in the 
kingdom of Naples, when he died, lathe 
midst of his groat projects against Home 
and Persia. Uls grandson, Sciiin I., who 
had dethroned and murdered his father, 
drove back the Persian power to the Eu¬ 
phrates and tho Tigris. He defe.ated tho 
Mamelukes, and conquered, in 1517, Egypt, 
Syria, and PalesMne. During fifty ye.ars, 
the arms of the Ottomans, by sea and by 
land, were the terror of Europe ana Asia, 
especially under Solyman 11. the Magnifl- 
cent, also railed the Lawgiver, who reigned 
between 1519 find 15GC. In 1522, b6 took 
Ilhudcs from tlie knights of St.John, and 
by the victoo' of Mohaez, In I52G, subdued 
h.alf of Hungao*. He e.xacted a tribute from 
Moldavia, and was so successful against 
the Persians in Asia as to make Bagdad, 
Mesopotamia, and Georgia subject to him. 
He was already threatening to overrun (^r- 
manv, and to plant the standard of Maho- 
met in the west, when he was checked be¬ 
fore the walls of Vienna, in 1529. But ^ 
Hungary had placed its king, John Aapo 
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lyn, under tlic powerful pniteetion of tlie 
radlslmli, nnd tlie sueccsafni cor.^air Bar* 
barossa was master of the -Mediterranean, 
had comiucred Northern Africa, nnd laid 
waste Minorca, Sicily, Apulia, nnd Corfu, 
the sultan Rulymnn might have conquered 
Kuroi)e, had he ktiown ln»w to give llrtn- 
nes3 ami ronsistcncy to his I'lans. He was 
-eslsted at sen hy tlie Venetians, and the 
Genoese under Andrew Dmia, hy the ».*rand 
master I.avalelte in Malta, and by Zriny, 
under the walls of Zie'cth. 

Twelve sultans, all of them bravo and 
warlike, and nnist of them continually vio 
torious, had now, during a period of two 
centuries and a liilf, raised the iiower of 
the Crescent; but the internal .strength of 
the statu was yet undeveloi»ed. Solvman, 
Indeed, by Ills laws, completed the organ¬ 
isation begun by Mohammed li., and in 
Ij.'lH united the jirlc-tly dignitv of the cali¬ 
phate to tlie Ottoman Porte; hut Itu could 
not Incorporate into a whole the conquered 
nations. He also imprisoned ids successor 
in the senigllo. 

From this lime, the race of O.einaii de- 
gencnitod. and the i>ower of ihc Poric dt*- 
clined. From Solyman’s death, in liiOtf, to 
our own time, most of the Ottoman sove- 
reign.s liave ascended the tlinmc from a 
prison, and lived in the seraglio until, as 
It not unfiequonfly liappened, they again 
exclianged a (lirone for a luisoii. Seve¬ 
ral grand vl/iers have, at dllferent periods 
alone ujiheld the falling state, while the 
n;tii<in continued to sink deei>cr into the 
grossest ignorance and slavei v ; and pnrha<, 
morerapaciousand morearhiirary than the 
sultan nnd liis divan, ruh-d in the lu-ovlii- 
CCS. In its foreign relation.'*, the Porte was 
the sport of Kurojiean politicians, and more 
than once was embroiled bv the cabinet .>f 
Versailles in a warwith Au.stria and Hus.-^la. 
Willie all Europe was making rapid i»ro. 
press In the arts of peace and of war, the 
Ottoman nation ainl g<ivernmt'nt remained 
Inactive and stationary. Blindly attadied 
to their doctrines of absolute fate, and 
elated by their former tnflltary glnrj-, the 
Turks looked upon foreigners with" con¬ 
tempt, as inddets. Withotit any setlhal 
plan, but Incited by hatred and a (hir-*t fur 
coiicjue.st, they carrletl «iii the war wiib Per¬ 
sia, Venice, Hungary, and Poland. The re¬ 
volts of the janissaries and of the governors 
became dangerous. The suspicions of the ; 
despot, however, wore generally quieted ; 
with the dagger and the bowstring; and i 
the ablest men of the divan were saerillced i 
to the liatred of the soldiery and of the 
ulema. The successor to the throne fre- 1 
quently put to death all his brothers ; and < 
the people looked with indifference ut-ni t 
the murder of a bated sultan, or the deposi- < 
lion of a weak one. i 

Miistapha I. was twice dethroned : Os- i 
man Il. and Ibrahim were strangled, the 1 
former in 162t», the latter In iws. Selim k 
II., indeed, conquered Cyprus in 1571, but v 
In the same year. Bon John of Austria de- s 
rented the Turkijili fleet ai Loi'anto, A r 
century after, under Mahomet IV., in ICCy. p 
Candia was tak.-ii, after a resisianee of 
IliirteeH years ; and the vizier Kara d 


le phngave to the Hungarians, wiio had bet n 
r* opi'iesscd by /Vustria, tlieir gtiieral, coniii 
1 , Tekeli, for a king, in 10S2; but, the very 
d ni‘xt year, he v/.as driven back from Vienna, 
I, wbicli lie liad besieged, and, after the do- 
d feat at Slohacz, in 1C87, tin* Ottomans lost 
i- most of the slnuig places In Hungary, 
s The exasperated people threw their sultan 
e Into prison ; but, in a short time, the grand 
J vizier, Kitiprili .Miistaidia, re.'iiored order 
, and courage, and recalled victory to the 
Turk ish haiiiiiTs ; hut he was slain in tlie 
1 battle against the Germans near Salan- 

- kemen. in 1031. At last, tlie .sultan Mus- 
) laphu II. Iiirnself took the Held; but lie 
f wa.s opposed by the Jioro Eugene, tlie con- 
f queror at Zentlia, in 1097; and, on tlie Bon, 

, Peier tiic (ireat conquered Asoi>li, Ho 

- was obliged, therefore, by tlie treaty of 
I Carlowltz, in 1039, to renounce his claims 

- ui>on Transylvaiii.a and the country be- 
1 tween the Baiiuhe and (he Theiss, to give 
I up the Morea to the Venetians, to ro.^itore 

• I'odolia and the Ukraine to I’oland, and 
to leave .\sopli to tiio Itussians. 

Thus commenced (he fall of the Otto 

• man power. A revolt of the janissaries 
. wJio abandoning tbeir ancient rigid di. 3 rl- 

I'line, wished to carry on commerce, and 
live in liouse.'*, obliged the sultan to abtil 
cate. His succes''or, the iiiihecilc and vo¬ 
luptuous Achmet III., saw with IndifTo' 
rence the frouhle.s in Huiignrj’, the war of 
the Siianisli succession, and the great 
northern war. Charles XII., whom lie i»r<i- I 
tected aft'.r his defeat at Piiltowa, lliially 
succeeded ill Involving him in a war w ifJi 
l\qer; hut the czar, although surrounded 
Willi his whole army, easily ohtalncd the 
peace <.f the Pruih, by tbe surrender of 
Asojili, in 1711, In 171.5, tlie grand viziet 
attacked Venice, and took the .Morea; Imt 
Au.stria assisted the reptihlic, and Eugene'.s 
vjelortes at Petcrwanlein and Belgrade in 
1717, <d>liired tlie Porte to give up, bv fbc 
treaty of Pa-sarowitz, in nifi, Teineswar. 
Belgrade with a part of Servia and Walla- 
cliia, but still it retained the Morea. 

Equally unsuccessful were.-^chmet’sarms 

in I ersia; in consequence ofwhicli an in¬ 
surrection broke out, and he was tlirown 
into pri.son in 1730. In 1730. the Hnssian 
general Munniidi hnnihled the jiricle of 
the Ottomans; but An.dria, the ally of 
Russia, was not successful, and tlic French 
a«a)>assador in Ciinstanlinople effected iho 
treaty of Belgrade, hy wJilcli tlic Porte re¬ 
gained Belgrade, with Servia and ^Valla- 
chfa. 

Catherine, empress of Russia, soon after 
her elevation, heg.-in to make it a f ivourito 
ohject in lier plan of politics to gain a dic- 

t.atorialasceiidanry over the king and diet 

oi I olniid. This she effected partly hy the 

intrigues and persuasive bribes of'her mi¬ 
nister at tlie court of Warsaw, and nanly 
by inarelung a powerful army into that 
kingdom : but as soon as this hostile sten 
w;h taken, the I’orte took the alarm, ami 
stimulated by jealousy of its iiortliem rival 
resolved to support the Jiberties and Inde' 
pendence of the Poles. 

llieso resolutions being formed In tht 
dixari uf Constantinople, M. oUresk'Mw, ibi I 
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Russian resident tbcrc, was, according to I 
tlie constant practice of the Turks on such ' 
occasions, committed a prisoner to the i 
CHstle of the seven towers (Oct. 5, 1768). 
War was declared against the empress of 
Russia, and Che most vigorous preparations 
were made to collect the whole force of 
the empire. The court of Russia was far 
from seeking a rupture with the Porte, 
being fully employed in Important objects 
nearer home; but being unable to prevent 
a war, two armies, amounting together to 
150,000 men, were formed, at the head of 
the largest of which prince Gallitzin crossed 
(he Dniester, and entered Moldavia, with a 
view of becoming master of Ohoezin ; hut 
tho prudent measures taken by tlie Tur* 
kish vizier frustrated all his attempts, and 
oidlged him to repass the river. The im¬ 
patience of the Turks to pursue these ad¬ 
vantages, and to transfer the seat of war 
Into Podolfa, c.tcUed a general disgust at 
tho cautious and circumspect conduct of 
ihclr leader; tn consequence of which he 
was removed, aud M.aldov.ini, AH Pacha, a 
man precipitate and incautious, appointed 
in liis stead ; who, by repeated attempts to 
cross the Dniester in sight of tlic Russian 
army, lost In the short space of a fortnight 
24,000 of bis best troops. Tills spread 
such general discontent throngli tlie army, 
Jliat, renouncing all subordination, tlie 
troops retreated tumultuously towards the 
Danube, and no less than 40,000 men are 
said to have abandoned the standard of 
Mahomet In this precipitate flight. The 
Turkish provinces of Moldavia and Wal- 
liicliia were overrun by the Russians, and 
most of the places of i-trcnglb became 
easy preys to the conqueror. The cam¬ 
paign, which ojicncd so auspiciously for 
tlic Ottomans, by the rashness and folly 
of their general ended in their disgrace 
and ruin. Tlio vizier was degraded and 
banished. 

The czarina, who almost from the com¬ 
mencement of her reign had endeavoured 
to establish au efllclcnt naval force, which, 
under the skilful superintendence of sir 
Charles Knowles, had been successfully ef¬ 
fected, now caused .a large licet of Russian 
tiicn-of-wur, commanded by count Orlow, to 
proceed from the Baltic to the Mediterra¬ 
nean, to annoy thcTurkson ibeirextensive 
coasts in the Levant. The unskilfuincssof 
the Russians in maritime affairs greatly re¬ 
tarded the progress of tlicir licet; and It 
was not until the spring of 1770, that It ar¬ 
rived at the scene of action, although many 
experienced British ofllccrs were volunteers 
in the expedition. Tho Turks, to whom 
the sea has ever proved a fatal clement, 
for some time had no force capaiile of op¬ 
posing the enemy, so that the More.a whs 
exposed to their ravages, and several places 
of strength were taken ; the Greek Inhabi¬ 
tants everywhere joyfully received the In¬ 
vaders; but at length an army of Albanians 
being collected, they drove the Russians to 
their ships, and having recovered the whole 
country, chastised the revolt of its Inhalil- 
laiits by the lawless vengeance of a licen¬ 
tious subliory. 

Tiio Russians, now driven from the Mo- 
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rca, had advanced In full force Into tht 
JEgean sea, and, passing the straits which 
divide the island of Scio from the coast of 
Asia Minor, were met by a Turkish fleet of 
superior force. A furious engagement en¬ 
sued on thesth of July. In whlchthe Russian 
admiral Spirltof encountered the captain 
pacha. In the Sultana of 90 guns, yard-ariti 
and yard-arm. The twoshipsrunningclose 
together, grappled each other. The Rus¬ 
sians, by throwing hand grenades, set the 
enemy's ship on Are, which rapidly spread 
and soon reached the Russian ship. This 
dreadful spectacle suspended the action be¬ 
tween the two fleets, until both ships blew 
up. Only twenty-four Russians were saved, 
among whom were the admiral, his son. 
and count Theodore Orlow; the ship car¬ 
ried 90 brass guns, and h.id on board a 

chest containing soo.ooo roubles ( 112 . 5001 . 
sterling). 

Although each fleet was equally affected 
by this event, yet it infused a panic among 
the Turks, which the Russians did not par¬ 
take of. During the remainder of the day 
the Turks maintained the action; but on 
the approach of night, the capitan pacha, 
Cfjiitmry to the advice of his omcers, 
gave orders for each ship to cut Its cables, 
and run Into a hay on the coast near 
a small town aiiciciitly called Cyssus, but 
now kno’kvn by the name of Chlsme. Hos- 
sein bey, who had raised himself by bis ta¬ 
lents for war to be second In command, 
saved his ships by bravely forcing bis way 
through the enemy's fleet. Hero the Rus¬ 
sian fleet soon after blocked them up, and 
began a furious cannonade; which being 
found ineffoctual, a Urc-ship was sent In at 
midnight, on the 7th of .Tuly, which, by the 
intrepid behuvour of lieutenant Dugdalo, 
grappled a Turkish inan-«)f-war, and the 
wind at that moment being very high, the 
whole Ottoman fleet was consumed, cxcc])i 
one man-of-war and a few galleys which 
were towed oft by the Russians. The Rus¬ 
sians the next morning entered the ha^ 
hour, and bombarded the town and castle 
that protected it; and a shot ha])peniiig to 
blow up tlje powder magazine, both were 
reduced to a heap of rubbish. Thus, 
through the fatal misconduct of a coiu- 
mauder, there was scarce a vestige left. In 
a few hours, of a town, a castle, and a flue 
fleet, which h<ad all been In existence the 
d.ay before. It is somewhat remarkable 
that this place w.as rendered famous by a 
great victory which the Romans gained 
there over the fleet of Autiochus, in the 
year before Christ 191. 

I The Turkish fleet consisted of fifteen 
I ships of the line, from sixty tonlnetyguns, 
beside a number of xebecs and galleys, 
amounting in the whole to near thirty sail 
The Russians had only ten ships of the 
line, and five frigates. The Turkish fleet 
being thus anniliilated. It might have been 
expected that tlie Russian admiral would 
I have shaken the Ottoman empire to its 
verv foundations: that he would have pul 
it to the proof how far the Dardanellei 
were cffeciu.al for the defence of the Hel- 
lcsp«)nt. Had he proved successfulapliist 
lliosc rclel>r:nrd barriers, Constaiiiiiioii|< 
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Itself, the seat of empire, must have fallen 
Into his hands. It seems evident that the 
tIcws of Russia did not extend to the effect¬ 
ing such a purpose; her fleet during the 
remainder of the war, was only employed 
In making descents on the Turkish Islands, 
and with little or no success. 

In that space of time the great Russian 
army having passed the Danube, found Its 
progress In Bulgaria stopped by the range 
<»f mountains which Intersects that coun¬ 
try, whilst It was continually harassed by 
deiaciiineiits from the Turkish camp. The 
expenses of the war were severely felt by 
each empire, and although that of Russia 
had gained the ascendancy, no beneficial 
consequences had been realised. In this 
state of affairs, the sultan, Mustapha HI., 
died January 21,1774, In the flfty-elghth year 
of his ago, and seventeenth of his reign ; he 
appointed his brother AbUulhamet to suc¬ 
ceed blni on the throne. The war was con¬ 
tinued with spirit; but a large Turkish 
^rmy, commanded by the rols effcndl, being 
most disgracefully defeated by gcJieral Ka- 
tnenski, the Turtc, no longer able to main¬ 
tain the war,was compelled to receive terras 
from the conqueror. A peace was signed 
on the 21st of July 1774, at Kainardji, 
to ratify which tlic mufti i.>>sued his fetf.a, 
or ordinance, In which, to the gre.at degra¬ 
dation of Ottoman pride, it was said, that, 
‘seeing imr troops will no lunger fight 
the Russians, it is necessary to conclude a 
peace.' 

The treaty of peace consisted of twenty- 
eight articles, by which, among other ad¬ 
vantages, the Russians ohtai tied a free navi¬ 
gation in all the Turkish seas, together! 
witli the passage through the Dardanelles. 
Russian cimsuts wore likewise to reside in 
tlieTurklsh seapiiris. 

Although peace was, upon these condi¬ 
tions, restored, yet it soon became appa¬ 
rent that the latent ambition of Catherine 
eausod her to meditate the utter subver¬ 
sion of the Turkish empire, and to indulge 
in tlie hope that she herself would effect 
it. To l>i'ing forward this grand design 
she made a progress from Moscow to tlie 
Crimea, with all the pageantry of imperial 
state. Whilst on this journey she received 
a visit from the emperor of Genii;my, Jo-j 
seph II.. and, as the visits of potentates arc 
generally fatal to the peace of the world, 
there was good ground to suppose tliat 
this was portentous to theOttonian empire, 
and had for its chief objects to settle the 
mode of attacking it, and how it should be 
divided when conquered. The Porte took 
the alarm, and, determined not to await 
the maturation of its enemy’s councils and 
force, published a manifesto, dated the fth 
of August 1787, and commenced hostilities 
against the empress of Uussi.a. The empe¬ 
ror of Germany, soon after, led afoniildaljlo 
army against the Turkish fastnesses on the 
frontiers of Hungary, not doubting hut; 
that everything would fall before him with i 
tbe rapidity which Ciesar exulted in; but I 
his progress was opposed, and Ids mea¬ 
sures frustrated by the surprising valour 
and conduct of the Turks. i 

Tbe war with Russia was chiefly aiarl-l 


lime, and the scat of It the Black sea ; but 
here neither success nor glory accrued to 
the Turkish anus. The Russians became 
masters of Oc-sakow, and In every conflict 
at sea were decisively superior. 

This unequal war was not looked upon 
with indifference by some other of the 
great powers of Europe. The subjugation 
of the Turkish empire, and the vast In¬ 
crease of power which Russia would ac¬ 
quire, by possessing the most valuable, be¬ 
cause the most commerci.al parts of it, 
were considered as revolutions In which 
the other powers of Europe were deeply 
interested. In consequence of which a 
close alliance was formetl lietween Great 
Britain and Prussia, having for Its chief 
object the rescuing the Turks from tli.vt 
de.struction which hung over them, by re¬ 
storing peace to that part of Europe. The 
losses and disgraces which the emperor 
sustained, and the death of Laudohn, the 
only general who had effected anything, 
rendered that jirince anxious to termi¬ 
nate the war; and the empress of Russia, 
tlirougli the mediation of the British court, 
at length acceded to terms of peace, by 
the conditions of which very Important 
towns and districts were added to lier 
dominions; which, however, her arms had 
previously obtained. 

Buonaparte's campaign In Egypt finally 
raised the indignation of tlie Porte, which, 
on the 1st of September 1798, declared war 
for tlio first time against France. By its 
alliance witli Russia, in December 1798, 
and with England and Naples, In January 
1790, it now fell under the direction of the 
cabinets of St. IVterslnirg anil St. James's. 
A Russian fleet sailed through the Darda¬ 
nelles, and a Turkish squadron. In coope¬ 
ration with it, conquered the Ionian is¬ 
lands. Paul Land &-llm III., by a treaty 
at CimsL-uillnople, formed the republic of 
the Seven Islands, which, as well as Ra- 
gusa, w.as to be under the protection of 
the Porte, in the following year, this 
country restored Egypt to the Porte; but 
the Mameluke beys and the Arnaouts fill¬ 
ed the land witli tumult and bloodshed, 
until, on tlie 1st of March 1811, the new 
governor, Mehemet All Pacha, entirely ex¬ 
terminated the Mamelukes !>>• treachery, 
and lifter this ruled over Egypt almost 
independently. 

The union with the European powers 
had, however, made Selim and some o| the 
chiefs of the empire sensible that. If the 
Porte would maintain its power. It must 
introduce Into its armies the uiodcrn tac¬ 
tics, and give to the divan a form more 
suited to the times. The Nlzan Dshedid 
laboured, therefore, to form a Turkish 
army on the European model, which should 
supersede the janissaries. But after the 
peace with France, iu I 80 l, tliere were In 
the divan two parties, a Russian and Brit¬ 
ish, and a French. Tbe .superiority of Rus¬ 
sia pressed upon the Porte In the Ionian 
islands and in Servia ; it was accordingly 
inclined to favour France. When, there¬ 
fore, Russia, in 1806 , occupied Moldavia 
and Wallachia, the old hostility broke out 
anew, and tDec. 30, 1606', the Porte, at 
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the Instigation of Prance, declared war 
tgalnst Russia, which was already engaged 
with Persia and France. The weakness of 
the Ottoman empire was now evident. An 
English fleet forced the passage of the 
Dardanelles, and, on the 20th of February 
ISOr, appeared before Constantln<*pIe; hut 
the French general SebastianI directed 
with success the resistance of the divan 
and of the enraged people. On the other 
imnd, the Russians made rapid advances 
Tlio people murmured ; and Selim III., on 
the2yth of May 1807, was deposed by the 
mufti, and Mustapha IV. was obliged to 
put a stop to the hated innovations. But. 
after the Turkish fleet had been entirely 
beaten by the Russians at Lemnos. Selim’s 
friend, Mustapha Bairaktar, the brave 
paclm of Ruschuk, took advantage of the 
terror of the capital to seize It. The 
unhappy Selim lost his life; and Balrak- 
tar, In tlie place of the deposed Mustapha 
IV.. raised to the throne the sultan Mali- 
nmud II. As grand-vizier of Mahmoud, 
he rc«l«>rod the new military system, and 
concluded a truce witli Russia; but the 
fury of the janissaries again broke out, 
and destroyed him in tlic latter end of 
1808. 

Mahmoud notv alone supported the 
throne ; for ho- was, since the death «>f 
Mustajilia IV., llieonly i)riiice of the family 
of Osman, and lie soon disi)iayed an extra¬ 
ordinary decree of courage and prudence. 
One of Ills first acts was to conclude pe.ire 
with Great Britain, In 1809; lie then con¬ 
tinued, with red«»ublcd vigour, the war 
against the Russians, who already threat¬ 
ened the passes of tlie Balkan. Twice 
the Russians were obliged to retreat be¬ 
yond tlie Danube; nevertheless their po¬ 
licy coiKiiicred tlie French party in the 
div.nn. In vain did the French emperor. 
In bis treaty with Austria, March M, 1812, 
declare that lie w'ould maintain the In- 
togrliy of the Turkish territory. Not¬ 
withstanding tlii.«, before the French armv 
had pa.'sscd the Niemen, the sultan bougJit 
peace with Russia, at Bucharest, by ccdi'ng 
that part of Muldavlaand Bessarabia wliich 
lies beyond the Truth, with the noriliern 
fortresses on the Dniester and at the 
mouths of the Damihe, ami the suutlicrii 
gates of the Caucasus on the Kur. 

The Servians, left to themselves, again 
hecatne siilijccted to Turkey. They n- 
taiiied, however, by tlieir treaty with the 
Tortc, in November 1815, the adrainistm- 
tioii of the governinent. 

In 1817, Malinioud was obliged to give 
up the principal mouth of the Danube to 
Russia. But thoGreek Insurrection again 
disturbed the relations of the two powers, 
and has produced Important changes In 
the situation of the Porte. The Porte be- 
Ueved that Russia secretly favoured the 
Insurrection and therefore seized Moldavia 
and Wallachia, and restricted Us marine 
tominercc. Both were open violations of 
the peace of Bucharest. After an inter¬ 
change of rmtes, the Russian ambassador 
left Constanilnoiile. The mediation of the 
English and Austrian courts,together with 
emperor Alexander’s desire for peace. 


prevented the outbreak of a war; but the 
divan, under various pretexts, refused all 
satisfaction to the Russian cabinet, until 
at last, the emperor Nicholas declared the 
Russian ultimatum ; upon which the Porte. 
In 1828 , granted all the demands of the 
Ruslan court, and promised that In Mol- 
davla and Wallachia (where, In three Tears 
it had raised 37,000.000 of piastres; wlMrh 
were employed In the war against the 
Greeks) e\ erything should be replaced on 
Us former footing, and sent commissioners 
to Ackerman. Here a final term was affatn 

'•ivan.lnd "o” 
articles 

2.1 ^ttsslan ultimatum were accented 
The Porte surrendered to the RuSans ali 
the fortrepes In Asia which It had hUI • 
erto held back, and acknowledged the nrl- 
vllcges grranted by Russia to Servia, 5lol. 
da\ 1 . 1 , and Wallachia. The treaty was exe¬ 
cuted In 1827. * 

In the meanwhile the Porte had begun 
Its Internal reform, and It was utterlv^re- 
solved to exterminate the janissaries, who 
burnt the suburb of Galata, between the 
3rd and the 5th of January 1828. An army 
was formed upon the European system 
and in Juno 1826, the janissaries were de^ 
stroyed, after a bloody struggle. The vlo- 
lence employed In the execution of this 
and other measures, caused an Insurrec¬ 
tion, in which 6,000 houses were burnt in 
Constantinople. Instead of military iu 
subordination, the most rigid military des¬ 
potism began, which did not spare cveti 
the ulema. At the same time, the Pone 
in June 1827, firmly refused the offered 
mediation of Russia, England, and Prance 
in its war with the Greeks; and the sultail 
called all liis subjects (Clirlstlans Included) 
to arms, to figlit, if necessary, against all 
Europe. 

For tlie events of the period wlilch Inter¬ 
vened between this time and tlie outbreak 
of the war with Russia In 1853, we refer tlie 
reader to the latter portions of our histories 
of Greece, Russia, and England. 

In the year 1853 It became more than 
probable that tlie general peace, which 
lasted from 1815, would be disturbed by n 
quarrel arising out of a rivalry for tlie 
possession of the holy places in Jenisaicin 
and Palestine. Into the details of the con¬ 
flicting claims on the part of the Greek and 
Latin Christians, it is nut necessary to enter 
at any length. Little interest can attach 
to disputes, extended over centuries, for the 
privilege of liolding or repairing certain 
buildings or portions of buildiugs; it is 
only when, from special circumstances, they 
acquire a political importance that It lie- 
eomes necessary to examine them at all. 
In 1851 the French government undertook 
to withdraw the exclusive claim of the 
Latins, and to adopt the principle of joint 
occupation of the disputed places. To this 
the Russians were ready to assent, provided 
the arrangement should be applied to those 
places also of which the Liitins had ex¬ 
clusive use. This was refused; and the 
question was then referred by the sultan 
to a special council of state, which decided 
tliat the Greeks, Latina, and Armeniauc 
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ihouia oaoh have kors of the sacred places, 
while the claim of the Latins to exclusive 
possession of the tnnih of the Virgin was 
pronounced Inadmissihle. The question 
was now made to turn on the ritrht of tl>e 
Latins to a key to the church at Bothlehem, 
and the efforts of the ilusslan envoy wore 
directed to the withdrawal of this privilege 
from tl»c Latins. At the same time tlio 
emperor of Itussia made a dl.etlnct claim, 
hy virtue of the treaty of Kainr.rtlji In 1774, 
to exercise a protectorate over all thedreck 
or orthodox Christians who jiiieht he siil>- 
jects of ilie sultan. Mr.inwiillc the con¬ 
flicting demands of thedrecks and Latins, 
supi)ortcd re.<pcctivcly hy the Russian and 
FrcncJi governments, placed the Turks in 
great perplexity, and led them Into a series 
of cojitraillction.s. Attlioendof Fehruary 
prince Mcnschikoff nrrivc<l at Constanti¬ 
nople as a special envoy from St. Peters- 
Imrg for tha settlement of tlic dispute, and 
his ctunlng was followed i>.v a clirmge in the 
Turkish ministry, whicli iiuluced the Frcmdi 
gt)VcrnTnent to move a fleet from T»inlon 
into the Greek waters. I’riiiroMenschikoff 
proceeded to prnjwise to the Turks .a seend 
treaty, securing to the cujperor of Ru**ia 
file right of interfering for tlic protection 
of the Cliri.siian sulqects of tl>e sultan. 
Tills was refused, hut the Porte expressed 
its Mdllingness to repair the cupola of the 
churidi of the Holy Sepulchre, and to comply 
with other demands. On tlic 5lh of >fay, 
prlnccMensch)koff|>resentod an ultimatum, 
demanding an answer in three days, and 
insisting on tlie guarantee of the protec¬ 
torate. After some negotiation, and cliangcs 
in the ministry, tlio Turkish cabinet re¬ 
solved almost unanimously to reject the 
demand, and prince Mensrlilkoff left Con¬ 
stantinople, holding out warning.^ of harder 
measure.s on the part of tlic ilusslan gt)- 
vermmmt. 

Meanwhile it would seem that the em¬ 
peror of Russia was not, or professed not 
to he, fully aware of the real Intentions of 
tlic British government as to Its duty in the 
event of certain issues growing out of this 
eastern question. The course of the quarrel 
led to the pulilication In England of a long 
series of nogotiatijins, which h.adheen g<iiiig 
on since 1844. in which year the emperor of 
Russia spent some time in Lon<lon and had 
frctiuent Interviews with the duke of Wel¬ 
lington and lord Aiiordeen, on the condition 
of the Turkish empire, and on the line of 
action to he adopted liy the two govern¬ 
ments In the event of the dissolution of 
that empire, and on his return to Russlahc 
drew up a incmoraudum which was trans¬ 
mitted to London, and deposited in the 
arcliivesof the foreign ofllce. Early In 1853 
the emperor again entered into conversation 
with sir H. Seymour, oti the subjects treated 
In that memorandum, and expressed his 
conviction that the Turkish empire could 
not last long, and his anxiety that .the 
British and Russian governments should 
he agreed as to what ought to he done in 
case of its dissolution. He said that while 
he would never allow England to occupv 
Constantinople, he would .also hind himself 
never to hold It except in deposit, if sucii a 


course should he remicred absolutely ne- 
ressary from unforeseen cirruinstanees. 
This conversation.was reported hy sir H 
Seymour; and the British government, in 
roiily, said that no treaty could be kept 
secret from the other Euro])enn powers, 
and that w hile the itnmiiicnt ruin of Turkey 
was a matter of great iloniit, notliing wa.^ 
more sure to bring about that ruin than 
constant prcdlctloius of It. Tlicy added, 
however, that the sultan should he advised 
to deal more cquitalily with his Christian 
subjects, and, if he could he prevailed on to 
do so, there would he >io need for the Rus¬ 
sian emperor to exercise a power which 
was ‘ prc«crjl>ed iiy duty and sanctioned liy 
treaty.' Tiie.se last words were licld to i»o a 
recognition of tlic otnperor*.s claim, and in¬ 
volved the question in greater diOlcultv. 
Hut in a l.itcr conversation with sir H. 
Seymour, tlic emperor got rid of one part of 
the perplexity l)y saying iliat he was anxious 
to determine not so mucli wiiat should lie 
done ill case the Turklsli empire sliould 
collapse, as wiiat sliould not lie done ; and 
on tills negative side, ho added that lie 
would not allow the reconstnirtlon of a 
Byzantine empire, or any extension which 
would make Greece a powerful state; or td 
the breaking up of Turkey Into a number 
of little repiililies. Inaconfldcutial memor¬ 
andum, wiiieli he cain< d<m the 7tli of March 
to he placed in the hands of sir H. ScyiiKiur, 
hecxpres.<ed his satisfaction with the con¬ 
currence of the British government in his 
views, wiiilelic spoke f)f the pressure wide h 
Franreexercised on tlie Porte, l>y intniding 
a ship of tlie line wirliin the Dardaiieiles, 
and expres-ed his liope that England would 
no longer I'crinit the exercise of any such 
in tluenec. 

If in sulisequent negotiations tlie British 
government saw no reason for adiiiitting 
tlie protectorate of Russia as a right. It 
could not lie denied tliat the treatment of 
the Christians liy tlic Turk.s furnished not 
only grave cause of comjilaint, but an ai>- 
parent justification of Rus.slan policy. Tlic 
English amhas.sa<lor had already had to 
comi>lain repeatedly of the contempt with 
which the sultan’s rescript!? this suiiject 
were regarded by his MiHsulitian subjects, 
and to urge tliat a contiiiuatlon of .such 
atrocious treatment would stir up to revolt 
a Christian population w hicli In Europe was 
in the proportion of nearly eight to one to 
its Maliomct.an comjuerors. 

Early in July two divisions of Russian 
troops crossed the Pruth.aiid look posses 
Sion of the Danulian principalities of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, as a guarantee foi 
the concession of the Russian demands, 
.and the act w.as construed as one of deliho 
rate hostility oti the i>art of the czar. Tli** 
news of this fact caused great excitcmcjit 
at Constantinople, and a protest was drawn 
uj) by the Turkish government, which al 
the same time expressed its rer.jiness U> 
send an envoy extniordinary to St. Peters¬ 
burg for tlie amiiirement of differences. 
This occupation of the Damibian principal¬ 
ities was caused, as the Riis«»ans alleged, 
by the entry of tlic French and English 
fleets into Besika bay uo.ar it.-- straits of the 
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DanlaiiffUcs. It was asserted, however, on 
the other hand, that no orders were given to 
the admirals of the Oeets until more than 
ten days after cnuntKcsselrode had notldcd 
the Intention of the Russian emperor to 
occupy the principalities, and that, in any 
case, the two movements were dictated by 
a very dlflcrout meaning and intention. 
Yet In the hope of averting a war at tl>e 
last moment, a conference of the four great 
powers was held at Vienna, and a note was 
dniwu up, which acknowledged (among 
oilier things) the solicitude of the Russian 
emperor for the • maintenance of the Immu¬ 
nities and privileges of the orthodox Greek 
cliurch in tlie Ottoman empire.* To these 
words the Turkish cabinet took exception, 
while the note was e.agcrly accepted by the 
czar. Tlie refusal of tlie Portewas received 
at flrst with strong feelings of disapproba¬ 
tion by the four powers, hut they soon saw 
reason for coming to adlffercnt conclusion. 
They had, liowever. placed themselves at a 
disadvantage ; foralLhougb their words had 
been made to bc.ir a meaning which was 
never Intended, and to justify the political 
Interference of the czar In the management 
of Uie Ottoman empire, yet, as tpe czar had 
accepted their n«>te in its Integrity, they 
appeared to withdraw from their own self- 
chosen position when they afterwards ad¬ 
vised the Turks to insist on themodiflea- 
tlnns which they proposed. These modifi¬ 
cations wore pereinjitorlly rejected by 
Itiissin, and on the 5th of October the 
Porte formally declared war, which was 
soon folltiwed by another from St. Peters¬ 
burg. On the uth the fleets of France and 
Kngland enlorcd the Dardanelles at the 
request of the sultan; and later in the 
same month tlie Turks crossed the Danube 
in four pl.’ict’s. From Wltldin they passed 
onto Kalafat, wlilcli they occupied with a 
large force, and several engagetuents took 
place along the left bunk of the river, iu 
which the Turks generally had the advan¬ 
tage, under their leader Omar Paclia, a 
Chil.-tiaii renegade whose original name 
was Latia'*. 

Jbit wliilc the war was thus practically 
hcgini, the fiiur powers still kept up the 
negotiations at Vienna, and some hope was 
entertained that tliey might not he without 
sucee.ss, when news was received of the 
tle.struetion of tlie Turkish fleet within tlie 
harbour of Slaope, a town about halfway 
hetweeii Constantinople and Trebijotid on 
tlie soiiihorn or Asiatic c«inst of the Dl.ick 
sea, Tiii.s fleet, coii?jstingof eleven vessels, 
was driven In by stress of weather, and 
news of the fact was conveyed to the 
Russian admiral at Sebastopol, who de¬ 
spatched a force of six sail of the line and 
three steamers. These vessels succeeded in 
destroying the whole of the Turkish fleet 
and their crews, consisting of about 4,000 
men, with the excciitlon of ouc steamer, 
which contrived to make Its c.<cape and 
conveyed the news to Constantinople. 

These tidings caused the greatest Indig¬ 
nation throughout Europe, and by the 
English ntid P'ronch governniotils It was 
reg.'irded as a direct insult to themselves, 
niid a strong renioiisiraiice was sent to the 


by lord Clarendon, who comnlalned 
that ‘the sultaiVs squadron was destroyed 
while at anchor In a Turkish harbour, wd 
where, consequently, the English and 
French fleets. If they had been present 
would have protected It and have repelled 

tlie attack. The war, thus begun on the 
southern shoreof the Black sea, was carried 
on also In the mountains of Circassia and 
Georgia; but In this part the loss of the 
Russians was confined to that of the fort of 
St. Nicholas, a small outpost near the river 

It became now more and more evident 
that matters had drifted too far In the 
direction of a general war to leave ranch 
chance that peace would yet be maintained 
by means of diplomacy. The opposed gov¬ 
ernments were tmable or unwilling to 
understand each other; and the alleged 
motives on either side were perhaps not 
altogether those which really determined 
their respective lines of conduct. Aftcj 
some Ineffectual negotiations with the czar 
who endeavoured in vain to win theactlvt 
assistance of Austria and Prussia, a treaty 
was signed on tho I 2 th of March ISM by 
which the govemmentsof Great Brltalnand 
France bound themselves to send an army 
to aid iu preserving the integrity of the 
Ottoman empire. Lord Raglan, long well 
known as lord FitzroySomerset.was appoinc* 
cd the commander-iu-chief of the English 
forces, the four divisions of Infantry being 
commanded by sir George Brown, the duke 
of Cambridge, sir De Lacy Evans, and sir 
Richard England, while the earl of Lucan 
commanded one division of cavalry. The 
first detachment left England on the 28 th 
of February, and (after some stay at Malta) 
landed on the 5tli of April at Gallipoli at 
Tlie entnince to the Propontis or sea of 
Marmora. The French expedition was under 
tlie command of marshal St. Arnaud, the 
flrst division being commanded by gene¬ 
ral Canrobert, the second by general Bos¬ 
quet. The character of the Turkish sol¬ 
diers, and their proved Inferiority In the 
field, determined the allied generals to 
ft»rtify the peninsula between Gallipoli and 
the gulf of Saros on the western side; It 
was expected that. If Russian troops should 
cross the Balkan and march on Constanti¬ 
nople, they would be deterred from making 
any attack on that city by the allied anny, 
which would thus be on their flank. These 
works were nearly finished by the allied 
arjulcs, which were then moved on to the 
Bosphorus, where the BrItKsh were encamp¬ 
ed on the eastern side, and the French 
near Constantinople. 

Meanwhile an active campaign bad been 
going on between the Turks and the Rus¬ 
sians on tho banks of the Danube. The 
great object of the former was to dislodge 
the Turks from their other posts, and then 
to make a final effort against Kalafat. If 
victorious there, they would be able to 
drive the Turks across the river, and to 
retain the principalities as a guarantee for 
the concessions demanded from the Porte. 
But the resistance of the Turks was greater 
than tlie Russians had anticipated, and the 
results of some severe engagements wew 
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u«t decisive on either side. On the 23rd of 
March tlie Russians crossed the Danube at 
Ismail, Galatz. and Machin, and «)on occu¬ 
pied all the .small forts on the Dohrudscha; 
lint the lln.'^sian commanders failed to 
carrj* out with viB<mr the plan of a cam- 
palKU which might have determined the 
issue of the war at Constanilnoplo, before 
the forces of England and France could bo 
111 the Held. 

But before the land forces were able to 
take any active share in the war, the Ilei-ts 
were engaged. In retallat ion for a Russian 
violation of a tlag of truce. In an attack on 
Odcs.sa, which ended In ilm destruction of 
llic batteries winch defended tliat city. 
The bonii-ardineiit caused terrible llres In 
tlie town, and out of a poi>ulation of about 
bO.ooO, it was suj)posed that nearly half 
lost everything that they possessed. 

The Russian attack on Silistria, in June, 
was not so successful. The Turks were 
aided lii the siege by llcut. Nasmyth and 
cju'tain Butler, the latter of whom was the 
Hi st Engll^h ollU er who fell In this war. In 
the middle of May a council of warwasiield 
by the genenils of tiicallied armies at Varna, 
at wliich it was decided to bring up all the 
disposable forces to that place; and this re¬ 
solve ulthiiately determined tlie Uu.ssians 
to abandon the siege of .Sili.stria. Tlie tactics 
of tlie enemy were in fact changing from 
a strictly defensive position to operations 
which were more and more offensive, while 
the Rus.*ian army was paying a fearful 
penalty for Its occujiatlon of tlie pestilen- 
lial wastes of the Dobrudsrha, As soon as 
the siege of Sili>lria was rai.'^ed, thoTurklsh 
lrooi»s recrosseil the Danuhe, and a battle 
was fought at (Jiurgevo, about forty-live 
miles from Bucharest, wliich was abaiidon- 
rd soon afterwards by the RussliUis.and oc- 
cupled by the Turks, until the Austrian 
army came ui' and made it their headquar¬ 
ters. This stei> was taken in fulUlineiit of 
tlieconvenilou entered intoby theemperor 
of Austria wuu Uie allies ; and if it prevent¬ 
ed any further contlict lieiwecn the Rus¬ 
sians and the Turks under Omar I’acha, It 
left the former free to send vast relnCoree- 
iiients from Bess^uabia to the Crimea ; and 
some of (he troops so sent took part In the 
battle of tlic yVhna. 

In tlie nionili of .lime, captain Ilyde 
Parker of tlie Firebnmd, assisted by tlie 
Fury, destroyed tlie Russian batteries at 
ilie Sulina moutli of the Danube, but lie 
was liimself killed in tlie moment of vic¬ 
tory. Not long after, the allied troops at 
Varna began to suffer severely from the 
climate : cholera broke out on the 21st of 
July, and to the horrors of disease were 
added those of a terrible Are, wliich nearly 
destroyed the town on the 11th of August. 
The dciiression of the men was increased 
by a forced inactivity, whlrli was broken 
only by an ineffectual cxi'eilition of ca¬ 
valry under lord Cardigan, to discover the 
position of the Russian army In the Do- 
brudscha. 

Negotiations still went on with the hope 
of bringing (be war to an end, but to the 
Austrian demand that the Russians should 
Us'st evacuate tlie principalities, it was rc- 


' piled that the late movements and opera 
lions of the allies made tllcir occupation a 
' mere iiiUitHry poj^ltion^ and Us abandon* ^ 
' ment would deprive them of all hopes ol 
making any peace which would not be 
humiliating and dishonourable, '^et the 
Russian govcriimout agreed to certain con¬ 
ditions which were considered satisfactory 
both to Austria and Prussia; their rejec¬ 
tion was tiic act of tlie allies, who declared 
that they could no longer content them¬ 
selves with permitting the restoration of 
the status fjuo ante htflmii. There could 
be little doubt In tlie minds of the Rus¬ 
sians, that the allies had determined to 
transfer the seat of war to the Crimea, and 
that the great effort would be made against 
Sebastopol. Their expectations were soon 
ri aliscd : Imt the jirogreis ami result of that 
attempt belongs to the history of Russia, 
to which the reader is therefore referred. 

Tlie campaign for tliis year on the south¬ 
ern side of the Black sea, ended In utter 
ignominy for the Turks, and hut for tin 
advice of general (lUyon, their forci> 
would probably have been destroyed. Earlv 
ill .Inly it liecume known that the Russian? 
would advance towards Kars, and make an 
atienipt on Erzerouin, wliere an army of 
Turks was gathered supposed to number 
r>o,ooOnien. Their commanders liad thought 
of notiiing but plmiderlng their soldier* 
and enriching themselves. Had they bmu 
under the coinaiand of Guyon, the result 
might have been different; but, unlike 
Omar Pacha, that olllccr had refinsed to bi^ 
conic a renegade. Mid therefore he could 
according to Mahoincdaii law, accompany 
the army only .as ati adviser; and in this I 
respect he was completely set at nought 
by the ignorant and b?l£-ronceitcd Zarif 
Paclia, who suffcMvd hiii.soif to be lured 
into unfavourable ground by the Russians, 
and defeated witli a loss of »,8U0 mcjl. In : 
terror, lie sent for Guyon. wlio was known , 
by tlie name of Kurslild Paclia, and asked I 
his advice, whlcli was to tlie eltoot tlial lie I 
shouUl try to surprise Hie t'.oxi Russians 
who wore on tlieir way to Er/erouni, but ' 
tliat. If tliis was done at all, it must be done i 
at once. The attack was, liowevcr, for 
superstitious reasons, deferred for three 
days, and Che i?sue was a wretehed and 
total defeat. Tlie retreat was a llight of 
the wildest confusion, atid the walls of 
Kars were lined, not with men, but witli 
women, who, with unveiled faecs, lliled the 
air with their slirieks. At this ninmeiil 
the Russians might have taken Kars witli- 
out ffriiig a single shot, i>ut they could 
place no reliance on tlie mountain trities in 
tlie iieiglibourhoml, and they knew liy e.x- 
perieiice that behind cover tlie Turkish sol¬ 
diers wore very dilTiTeiil from wliat they 
were in the Held. Tliese fears which the 
Russians entertained of the wild Circassian 
j chief Scliamyl enabled the Turks to gather 
their forces and strengthen their position 
about Kars, but it was apparently to little 
purpose. Zarif Pacha had gone to Constan¬ 
tinople to complain tliat the late disasters 
were wholly cau?cd by general Huyon, 
whereas the only hope for the Turks In 
tliis quarter was tliat they would do away 
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with the old Mussulman exclusiveness and 
give him the command. 

In the following year the Turks received 
even a better adviser In the English com¬ 
missioner, general Win ianis. He had found 
the Turkish troops, at first at Erzeroum and 
then at Kars, In a wretched condition, their 
pay being In arrears for periods varying 
from fifteen to nineteen months. Oencml 
Williams was urgent for reinforcements 
and supplies, and complained bitterly of the 
roinissnoss of lord Stratford dc Rcdcllffe. 
Slcanwhile, the trooj's In Kars were be¬ 
coming hard pressed by the Russian army 
nnder general Mouravieff; and to relieve 
the place It was dotennlncd that Omar 
racha should take a body of Turkish troops 
to Redout© Kaloh, on the south-east shore 
of the Black sea, and thence march on the 
rear of the Russian army. Having reached 
lhat I'laco, ho gained possession (after 
several engagements) of the whole of the 
I loft bunk of the Ingour; but the fate of 
' Kars was already decided. Towards the 
close of September general Williams began 
to fear tliat the stores of food must fail, and 
by his advice the cav.alry left the town at 
nigla, and with but little loss succeeded in 
forcing their way through the Russian 
lines. On the 20 th, tlie Russians made a 
violent attack, but were bravely repulsed, 
leaving near 5,ooo dead on the field. Still 
they showed no Intention of abandoning 
the siege 5 and they nit off all hopes of aid 
from Erzeroum by throwing out a large 
force to keep the g<arrlsnn there In check; 
and they knew that in Kars famine mwst 
very soon do Its work. The besieged were 
Indeed retUiccd almost to the last cxtreinitv. 
The remaining cavalry horses were killed, 
as being too weak to carry their riders; 
while Die women and children moaned with 
Mie pains of hunger. It was clear that 
the struggle could not be continued, and 
general Williams accordingly negotiated a 
caiiRularion by whicli tlic Turks agreed to 
give up the place with everything in it iiu- 
liijurod, and not to serve again during tho 
whole course of the war against the emperor 
of Russia. On the 28th of November the 
garrisiui marched out of Kars with military 
ht)iiours. and general Mouravieff congratu¬ 
lated his soldiers, that the whole army of 
Anattdia, .10,000 strong, had llins vanished 
like a shadow. Oeiienil Williams, and the 
other English officers who liad aided iiim 
In the siege, wore carried prisoners Into 
Russia, where they were treated with the 
utmost kinilness. 

The fall of K.ars was perhaps a fortunate 
thing, ns It enabled Russia to offer and 
accept the proposals of peace which were 
matlc about this time, without any wound 
to her own dignity and self-respect. 

Prom this time Turkey smik back Into Its 
former security, and apparently Into its 
fortner careless if not tyrannical mlsgovern- 
ment: and the Syrian massacres of Chris¬ 
tians in 18U0 furnished a singular comment 
on the oaths and protestations with which 
the sultan swore to a<ltninlsterfor all his 
subjects equal justice between man and 
man without reference to his r<digjon. In 1 
t)»e opinion of lord Dulferin, who was ai>-1 


pointed British commissioner Id Svna co 
examine Into the cause of these ma^cres. 
It WM the deliberate Intention of the 
Turkish government to prove that the 
scheme adopted by the great powers In 1845 
was Impossible, and that with this purpose 
they exasperated the ‘chronic animosity 
existing between the Mnronites and the 
Druses. In May 1800 a monk was formd 
murdered In a convent between Beyroiu 
and Delr-el-Karamar. Suspicion fell on the 
D^ses. and one ™ killed In retaliation, 
pis led to reprisals; and on the 28th the 
Druses attacked some Maronlte villages In 
the nelglibourbood of Beyrout and burnt 
them. Hasbeya was next attacked; but tho 
Turkish commander, Othman Bek, told the 
Christians that If they would lay down 
the r arms he would protect them from all 
violence. They did so, and Otbnian Bek 
went away, leaving the town open to the 
Druses, who rushed In and commenced an 
indiscriminate massacre of the Christians • 
In fact, neither here nor elsewhere did the 
Turkish officers make the least effort to 
protect the victims. When Zahieh was 
threatened, the European consulsat Beyrout 
went to Kurshid Pacha,and begged him to 
send troops to defend the town. He pro- 
mised to do so, and never sent them, while 
the troops which were there turned their 
artillery against the Chrlsil.ans. The Drueps 
then burst again Into Deir-el-Kamniar and 
Iieg.an a ma.ssacre far more fearful than 
lhat of nas)»eya, E.arly in July like out¬ 
rages were commenced at Damascus. As 
a set-off against the infamous connivance 
of the Turkish officers may be mentioned 
the noble conduct of Abd-el-Kader, who 
sheltered not le.ss than 1,500 Christians 
from the fury of their enemies. When 
these tidings were brought to Europe, wide 
Indignation was roused. The French em¬ 
peror resolved at once to act promptly, and 
he was fully borne out by the general feel¬ 
ing of the country. The sultan found him¬ 
self In the meshes of a net, .and the onlv 
way w.-is to punish, where he had failed to 
prevent. Fuad Pacha was sent out on the 
errand, and, if shooting and hanging could 
prove it, he showed conclusively how very 
anxious the sultan was that no harm should 
be done to his Christian subjects. To make 
up for the murderof thousands, Fuad Pacha 
arrested some hundreds,and sent to the gib¬ 
bet or shot every one who was condemned. 
TlieTurkisb government could afford to kill 
some three or four hundred JIussulmen, 
who were convinced that their murders 
had secured their entrance Into Paradise; 
and meanwhile they had the satisfaction of 
remembering that anyhow the thousands 
of slaughtered Christians could not be re- 
Ciilled to life. 

During the next two years the history of 
the Turkish empire exhibits the usual 
course of reforms proposed and not carried 
out, of laws passed and not administered, 
while the operations of Russia In Servla 
point to froshi'fforts to bringahoutthefall 
of the Turk before the growth of the Greek 
kingdom should bring a re.storatlon of the 
Byzantine empire within the compa.ss oi 
I ossibilUy 




THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 


TTw SUiU oj the jeies ittnee the Destrnctlmi 

o/ Jcnisulem. 

riiK Jews, obliged to quit tlielr country, 
rrltated and provoked by the cruel treat- 
uient they had received, meditated to 
ivenge tlienisulvcs of their enemies. They 
ix'gan to put their murderous designs Into 
'.‘.vccutlon at the city of Cyrenc, In Lybla, 
Old In the Island of Cyprus, where, since 
litelr flight, they had increased consider¬ 
ably. Tl»ey were headed byati enterprising 
bn tartful man, named Andrew, uiidfr whom 
tliey not only committed the greatest ex¬ 
cesses, but also gained some advantages 
over the Egyptians, and even over the 
Itoiiians. Tlie emperor Trajan found himself 
obliged to march an army against them; 
but they were not reduced until after 
several engagements, maintained with the 
greatest obstinacy; they were at length 
overcome, and were treated hy the Romans 
rather as enemies of the human race, than 
as rebels against the powerof Rome. Lybia 
became so far dci>opulated in this conflict, 
that tlic Romans tlmught it necessary to 
seiul a oohmy to repeople tire waste. 

Tlic Jews, notwithstanding their recent 
misfi'riniies In ralcstlnc, again revolted. 
Hadrian, the successor of Trajan, sent Ju¬ 
lius Severus against them. This general 
(according to Dion) killed 580,000 In dif¬ 
ferent Wattles; and, he furthcrasserts,tliey 
conid not reckon those that perished hy 
famine or olhenvise: so that very few 
Jews escarped in this war. Tlo'y nized (con¬ 
tinues Dion) fifty fortified castles^ pillaged 
and hurnt 9So cities and towjis, .anxl made 
such a genera) massacre of the inhahitants 
tliroiigh the country, that all Judea was in 
a manner converted into a desert. Before 
this massacre, the number of Jews, accord¬ 
ing to the calculations of the priest made 
uniler Nero, and cstiniatlngtliosc destroyed 
under Titus, amounted to 2.5-n;.000 persons. 

Hadrian, after having ruiiiod and massa¬ 
cred the greatest part of tlte renminlng 
number, |>rohiblted, by a solemn edict, 
eonflnned in the senate, any of lliose that 
had escaped the sword, from rctuniiiig into 
their own country; and from that tin»e 
this unfortunate people have been entirely 
dispersed. 

Noiwltlistanding the prodigious num¬ 
bers whicb perished In the successl\'C over¬ 
throws of the Jewlsli nation, ft Is clear that 
very considerable colonies of them settled 
In difTcrent countries, as the travels of the 
apostles alone amply testify. In Rome. 
Alox.andria, and many other places, there 
Wire flourishing communities. Some de¬ 
voted themselves to the cultivation of the 
arts and sciences, others pursuedhandlcmft 
trades, iiiaiiy practised as pliysicians but 


moat of them turned their attention to 
commercial speculations, and soon became 
notorious for tbeir wealth and overreaching 
cupidity. 

In the fifth century they were banished 
from Alexandria, where they had heen es¬ 
tablished from the time of Alexander. They 
rendered themselves the ridicule of all na¬ 
tions by their cnthu.sia.<nn in favour of a 
false Messiali, wiio apiw.ared at that time In 
Candia. This Impostor, wlio w.as named 
Moses, aiul pretended to be the amienl 
legislator of the Jews, asserted that he had 
descended from heaven, in order to en.'ilde 
the children of Abraham to enter the Lund 
of Promise. 

A new revolt in Palestine, In the sixth 
century, serveil to show tlie turbulent dis¬ 
position of the Jewish race, ami the In- 
cre.a.seof the ma«sacrcs of that pe'ople. 

While some of the scattered ramilie.‘> of 
Jews resorted to Egypt, Babyhjn.Jirul utlier 
polished countries In the East, there were 
others who settled In Arabia, penetrated to 
Chin.a, or wandered over the Euro[iean con¬ 
tinent. But many still remained in Pale.s- 
tine. After tlie c<mversion of tlie Roman 
empire to Christianity, Judea became an 
object of religious veneration, anti the em¬ 
press Helena repaired hither In pilgrimage, 
and built various splendid temples. A 
cr<»wd of pilgriims resorted thiilier subse¬ 
quently from every part of tlie world ; the 
most numcrims arriving from tlie west, 
over which liie church of Romo had fully 
established its domination. In the com- 
inencenicnt of the sixtli century, liowevei'. 
iin entire change took place. Judea was 
among the countries first exposed to the 
fanatical followers of Mahomet, and sotui 
fell under their sway. Ihit wlien the Turks 
poured in from tlie nortli, they no longer 
observed the sanio courtesy. They pro- 
f.ined the holy places, and the Inu-Mieenco 
of their outrage.s beingconTcyed t<i Europe, 
roused the religious spirit of tlio age into 
those expeditions called the crusades. All 
Europe seemed to pour Itself upon Asia: 
the Saracen armies were routed. Jerusalem 
taken by storm, and its garrison put to tbe 
sword. Tbe leader of the first crusade, 
Godfrey of Botiillon, was made king; and 
a petty Christian sovereignty established, 
which endured for above eighty years ; the 
Holy Land continually stre.irning with the 
blood of Christian and Saracen. The M.aho- 
mct.an states, whose resources were ail at 
hand, gradually, however, regained the as¬ 
cendancy. In 118“ Jmlca w.is cfinqnered 
by Sahidin ; On the decline of whose king¬ 
dom it pa.'sscd throneii varion.s liamls, till 
In the iGth century it was eventually swal¬ 
lowed up In the Turkisli empire. 

Great c.damiile3 to the Jews occurred 
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during the crusades. Wherever tlicfnnntl- 
;al soldiers who were on tlieir m.-irch to 
Palestine passed, they pillaged and mur-* 
dered the scattered Inhabitants of the once 
happy lanu of Canaan^and the people of the 
nations among whom they dwelt robbed 
Miem of their valuables without remorse 
The persecution was general, tlu-lr furious 
••tiomles endeavouring, as It were, to ex¬ 
tirpate tho very name of Israel. U should 
»>e observed, however, that both Maho¬ 
metans and Jews being animated by a 
like hatred of the Christians, we often find 
Hern acting In concert, especially during 
the Saracenic conquest of Africa and Spain. 
Nay, under the rule of the Spanish Mos- 
Ictus, the condition of the Jews not only 
enjoyed complete toleration, but they cul¬ 
tivated science, and were Intrusted with 
tho highest olhces of the state. 

In the twelfth century, Philip Augus¬ 
tus, king of France, banished them twice 
from his kingdom ; and during the reign of 
1 hllip le Bel. they were accused, and not 
without justice, of cruel exactions and usu¬ 
rious extortions. They were also charged 
with having committed outrages against 
the host, of having crucllled children on 
(rood Friday, of having insulted tho Im.igc 
of .lesns Christ, Ac. They were put Into 
the liatidsof the judges; and, although no 
prcMif whatever was bnuiifht forward to 
substantiate their guilt, they were deli¬ 
vered over to the populace to he dealt with 
according to their pleasure. Philip ba¬ 
nished them entirely from Prance in 13oa, 
and confiscated h() their effects. Louis X , 
his successor, pormlticd them to reesia- 
hllsh thomscive.s In his kingdom, on condi¬ 
tion of their paying him a large sum of 
money. In tlm reign of Philip the Long, 
brother ami successor of Imuls, they were 
inas.sacred and pillaged. In 1.19.5, Oh.nries 
V'. banished them, and roiiiiscatod all tholr 
proimrty. Tills was their fourth and last 
li.Tnisfimcnt. 

In l.'io.l they experienced In Germany a 
treatment similar to that which they had 
received In France. In (tnstflc they pnr- 
cliased tlieir lu-ace at a high price; hut in 
(’ataloiila, Arragon.amI the other parts of 
Hpaln, they were most horribly persecuted, 
and nearly two bumlred ihousaiid of them 
were compelled to embrace the Christian 
religion, or at le.nst a|>tiear so to do. 

At the beginning of the .sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, tho Jews c.s!abli.*he<l In Portugal 
With trc‘ate<l 'vifh horrihU' Injustice. In 
l.VHi, tluritig tlinm days successively, they 
were barharou.sly miird<T« <l at Lisbon : 
yet, as If not content with t.aklng away 
their lives, tliey took those among them 
whom they had mutlhtted or mortallv 
wounded, and burnt them by heaps in the 


public squares. Two thousand perished in 
this manner. The fathers not daring tS 

'‘■IWren. nor the chuIreS 
for theirfathers, they were mutually over 
come by despair ou seelog each other drag- 
ged away to torment. 

We are unable to state the precise ue. 
riod of their arrival In this country* but 
In the eighth century we find them reckonl 
ed among the property of the Angln.S.axon 
kings, who seem to have exercised absolute 
power over both their lives and goods Ju 
U»ls abject state they remained under the 
Norman princes and the early PlantagVnets 
who harassed them by the most crSel ex' 
actions, and often treated them with great 

i^fer to the reigns of Richard I.. John 
mSc E‘»ward 1. If we pursue 

V European countries 
we shall find that, if we except the Italian' 

Under the do¬ 
minion of Us Arab conquerors, the Jews 

everywhere found themselves the objects 
of persecut on. On the Introduction of 
the Inqu.sition Into Spain and Portugal, 
that dread tribunal condemned thousands 
to the flames, before It commenced Us dia¬ 
bolical proceedings against those Chrls- 
ti.ans who differed from the see of Rome: 
and It WHS not until the PTotestant states 
were strong enough to break asunder the 
shackles of religious Intolerance, that the 
Jew had any chance of Insuring his per¬ 
sonal safety. 

We thus see that In different ages the 
Jews have suffered the most dreadful per¬ 
secutions and massacres; but though tlie 
annihilation of the race seemed to be In- 
evitable, their numbers were still very con¬ 
siderable, and they exercised then, as they 
do at the present time, no little Influence 
In the affairs of civilised nations. Since 
arts and Ic-arnlng liave revived In Europe 
they hare fell tho benefit of that humane 
oiilightenment which has extended all over 
the globe. France, Holland, Austria, and 
must of tlie German states, allow them the 
rights of citizenship ; England and Prussia 
and protect them; In many of the 
British colonies they arearaongthe princi¬ 
pal merchants and traders; and In Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal they are at least suf¬ 
fered to reside unmolested. The attention 
of I he British nation has of late years been 
particularly directed towards the Improve¬ 
ment of their political condition and their 
conversion to Christianity. But upon the 
latter topic, as well as the probable res¬ 
toration of the Jews to the land of their 
fathers, it Is unnecessarj* to offer an 
opinion: both are concealed from mortal 
ken by tlie impenetrable veil which en¬ 
wraps futurity. 
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ARMENIA. 


Tub ancient blftnry of this lurjre and war¬ 
like peu|»le l9 connerted with that of the 
several mighty tiathnm who In turn lllled 
the world with the terror of their nanjcs. 
Its first king appears to have been Scython, 
the next Barzanes, after whose death the 
kingdom was divided Into several petty 
kingdoms. The Modes Jinfler Astyages 
subsequently subdued Anncnla, which was 
reduced to a province under Persian go¬ 
vernors. It was afterwards divided Into 
Major and Minor by Artarias and Z.*idri- 
ades, who having united their forces, esta¬ 
blished each himself In his respective pro¬ 
vince, Independent of his master; the for¬ 
mer possessing Armenia Major, the other 
Minor. Assisted by the Itonian alliance, 
these usurpers maintained their pon-er In 
despite of the several attacks of their for¬ 
mer master, Anclochus. After their death, 
the Armenians suffered considerable loss In 
u war with the Parthlans. Marc Antony put 
Artavardes, the sovereign of Anncnla, to 
death, to make room for Alexander, his own 
son by Cleopatra; others say that he led him 
captive to ilonic in golden chains. Trajan 


reduced Armenia to a Roman province; bill 
In the reign of C<mstantlne the l.reat and 
his successor. It had Its own kings, depen¬ 
dent Indeed on the emi>eror. St. Bartholo¬ 
mew Is said to have Introduced Christianity 
Into Armenia; but there ran be no doubt 
that It was Christian in the beginning of 
the f.mrth century. Sapor, the Persian con¬ 
queror, reduced It to a province at the end 
of the fourth century. The Saracens sub¬ 
dued It In A.D. 687. who gave way to the 
Turks about a century afterwards. It was 
then called Turcomonla. 

Armenia partially recovered Its Indepen¬ 
dence, but was again subdued by Octal, 
eon of Genghis, first khan of the Tartars 
A remnant of the royal family of Armenia 
still rentained ; and we find one of them, 
Leo, came to England to solicit the aid of 
Richard II. against the Turks, by whom 
he had been expelled froin his throne. Ar¬ 
menia was again made a province of the 
Persian empire, In 1472. Selim II. reduced 
It to a Turkish pr<»vlnce in 1522; the grcatei 
part of which still remains subject to the 
Crescent. 


ALBANIA. 


Ai.BANiA was nominally a province of the 
Turkish empire. Its history Is diversified, 
and tiiixed up with the various fortunes of 
the surrounding nations. Looked upon as 
b)irbart»us by the Greeks and Romans, be¬ 
cause very slightly explored by them, Alb.v 
iiln, better known to those celebrated peo¬ 
ple as Illyrlcum and Epirus, still retains 
much of the simplicity of primitive liahits, 
so that It Is emphatically called the Scy¬ 
thia of the Turkish empire. The ancient 
Idsu.rians describe the Inhabitants of this 
country as peculiarly fierce and tintract- 
able. The remoteness of Its situation, and 
want of union amongst the several tribes 
which Inhabited tlie country of Albania, 
rendered the valour of Its people of little 
consequence to the general affairs of Greece, 
and accordingly we find them hut slightly 
mixed up with Grecian politics. Under 
the conduct of Pyrrhus 11., one of the 
most consummate generals of antiquity, 
who waged a bloody war with the Romans 
In Italy, the Albanians, or Epirotes, routed 
Antigonus. king of Macedonia, and held 
that country in subjection; but their con¬ 
quest ended witli the death of their com¬ 
mander, and they In turn fell under the 
power of the Macedonians. 

The Romans made some settlements In 
their country, and availed themselves of 
the many fine harbours to be found along 
Us coast. At their decline, with otherpor- 
tlouB of that once mighty empire, Albania 


fell a prey to Alarlc and the Goths, although 
some of their descendants afterwards re 
tallied possession of the northern district. 
Sigismund, one of Its kings, was celebrated 
for his alliance witli Theodorlo, the victor 
of Clovis, and Odoaccr, A.n. 526. Albania 
now became the prey of the Sclavonian n.a- 
tioiis, till It w.is settled within Us present 
limits, under the Bulgarians, In 870. As 
the Greek empire declined, the Alh.inlnns 
again rose to distinction, and at last rees¬ 
tablished tlieir Indepcmience, in spite of 
the most strenuous exertions »if the Buig.a- 
rians, %vho were masters of all the neigh¬ 
bouring districts of (iroece. 

During the period of the crusades, there 
were several seiileinonts on theirco.-ists by 
the SM lIIans, Franks, and other nations. 
After the conquest of Constantinople, 1204 , 
Michael Angelus established an indepeu- 
dent government In this district. 

Albaniahas cut some figure in the ann.ils 
of the last forty years, chiefiy through the 
enterprising spirit and politic coQ<liict of 
AM Pacha, who raised liiinseif to a degree 
of power which Jong kept the Turks, who 
were nominally his masters. In a stale of 
fear to attack him. After amassing Im¬ 
mense treasures, and keeping up Indepen¬ 
dent alliances with the Europe;in powers 
he was, in 1822. finally cut off by the Turk- 
Isli otficers. The modern name of Albania 
Is Arnaut. 



THE MODERN HISTORY OF EGYPT, 

(mTH STRIA.) 


Aocordixq to M. Volnej% the Mnmelukes 
fame originally from Mount Caucasus, and 
w6re distinguished by the llaxen colour of 
their hair. The expedition of the Tartars, 
In 1227, proTCd Indirectly the means of In¬ 
troducing them Into Egypt. These merci¬ 
less conquerors, having slaughtered till 
they were weary, lirought along with them 
an Immense number of slaves of both 
sexes, with whom they filled all the markets 
In Asia. The Turks purclmsed about 12,000 
young men, whom they bred up In the pro¬ 
fession of arms, which they soon excelled 
In ; hut, beconjing mutinous, they depo.sed 
and murdered the sultan Malek, In 1260. 
The Mamelukes having thus got possession 
of thegovernment,and neltherunderstand- 
Ing nor valuing anything but the art of 
war, every species of learning decayed in 
Kgyi»t, and barbarism was Introduced. 
Neither was their empire of long duration, 
notwithstanding their martial abilities: for 
as they depended upon the Christian slaves, 
clifelly brought from Circassia, whom they 
I botight for the purpose of tmlniiig to war, 
:ind thus filling up their ranks, these now 
I Mamelukes, or Borgltcs as they were at 
first called. In time ro.ee u]w>n their mas¬ 
ters, and transferred the goverumeut to 
themselves, about A.D. 1382. 

They became famous for ferocious valour; 
were almost ocrpetually engaged In' wars 
eithcrforclgn or domestic ; nml their domi¬ 
nion lasted till 1617, when they were In¬ 
vaded by ScMm I., the Turkish sultan. The 
Mamoliikes defended themselves with in¬ 
credible bravery ; but overpowered by num¬ 
bers, they were defeated In almost cverj' 
engagement. Cairo, their capital, was taken, 
and a terrible slauuliter ina<le of its defend¬ 
ers. The sultan, Tmnan Bey, was forced to 
lly : and, having collected all his forces, he 
ventured a decisive battle. The most ro¬ 
mantic efforts of valour, however, were in- 
suMlciont to cope with the itmumerable 
multitude wlib-Ii coiiipose<l the Turkish 
army. Most of Ills men were cut in pieces, 
anti tlio unhappy prince was himself taken 
and put to death. Witli him ended tlic 
glory of tlje MaTUolukes. 

The sultan Selim commenced his govern- 
itieiit of Egypt by an unexampled act of 
whtdesale Imtclierj’- Having ordered a 
theatre to be erected on tlie b.anks of the 
Nile, lit: caused all the prisoners (upwards 
of .TOgOCtO) to be lioheaded in his presence, 
and tlielr bodies thrown Into the river. He 
did not. however, attempt the total exter- 
miiiHtlon of tlic Mamelukes, but proposed 
anew form of government, by whicli the 
power, in'ing diswibutetl .among the difTe- 


rent members of the state, should preserve 
an equilibrium ; so that the dependence of 
the whole should be upon himself. With 
this view, he chose from among those Ma¬ 
melukes who had escaped the general mas¬ 
sacre, a divan, or council of regency, con¬ 
sisting of the pacha and chiefs of the seven ' 
military corps. Tho former was to notify 
, to this council the orders of the Porte, to 
send the tribute to Const.autInopIe, and 
provide for the safety of government both 
external and internal; while, on the other 
hand, the members of tho council had a 
right to reject the orders of the pacha, 
or even to depose him, provided they 
I could assign sufficient reasons. All civil 
, and political ordinances must also be rati- 
fled by them. Besides this, he formed the 
whole body Into a kind of republic; for 
which purpose he Issued an edict, stating, 
‘Though, by the help of the Almighty, we 
have conquered the whole kingdon: of 
Egypt with our Invlncihle armies, neverthe¬ 
less o\ir benevolence is willing to grant to 
the twenty-four sanglacs of Egypt a repul>- 
liran government,’ &c. The conditions and 
regulations tlien follow, the most Iropor- 
taut of which are those which make It In¬ 
cumbent on the republic to provide 12 ,exx) 
troops at its own expense in time of peace, 
and as many ns may be necessary for its 
protection In time of war; and also to send 
to the Sublime Porte a certain sum In 
money annually as tribute, with 600,000 
measures of corn and 400.000 of barley. 
Upon these conditions theMamclukcs were 
to have a free government over all tlic hi-; 
habitants of Egypt, independent of the i 
Turkish lieutenant. 

Tims the power of tho Mamelukes still 
continued In a very considerable degree, 
and gradually increased so much as to 
threaten a total loss of dominion to the 
Turks; but singular as It may seem, not¬ 
withstanding a residence of nearly six cen¬ 
turies, they never became naturalised In 
the country. They formed noailiancewitli 
the females of Egypt, but had their wives 
brought from Georgia, Mingrella, and the 
adjacent countries; so that, according to 
Voincy, their offspring invariably became 
extinct in the second generation: they were 
therefore perpetuated by the same means 
by which they were first established: that 
is, tlielr milks were recruited by slaves 
brought from their original countrj’. In¬ 
deed, as many writers have remarked, the 
Circassian territories have atall times been 
a nursery of slaves. 

Towards the oiiil of last century, when 
tlmv constituted the whole military force 
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! and had acquired the entire porcrnment of 
! EjoTt. the Mamelukes, together with the 
' SerradijCB, a kind of mounted dome«tics, 
did not exceed 10.000 men. Some hundreds 
' of them wore dlsperfcd throughout the 
' couijirr and In the villacres, to malnt.iln 
I the authority of their corps and collect 
tribute; but the nialti body constantly re¬ 
mained at Cairo. Strancers to each other, 
bound by no ties as parents or children, 
placed amongst a people with whom they 
had nothing In c*)mmrm, despised as rene¬ 
gades by the Turks, Ignorant and EUi>ersti- 
lions from education, ferocious, pcrndlou.«, 
seditious, and corrupted by every species 
of debaucher}-, the disorders and cruelties 
which accompanied their licentious rule 
may i)e more easily Imagined than describ- 
' ed. Sovereignty was to them to have the 
' means of possessing more women, toys, 
horses, and slaves, than others ; of manag¬ 
ing the court of Constantinople, so as to 
elude the tribute or the menaces of the sul¬ 
tan : and of multiplying partisans, counter¬ 
mining plots, and destroying secret enemies 
by the dagger or poison. But with all tbl.a, 
they were l>rave In the extreme. Their 
beys, and even the common soldiers, dis¬ 
tinguished themselves by the magnificence 
ami costliness of their accoutrements, 
though these were In general clumsy and 
heavy. Being trained from Infancy to the 
use of arms and horsemanship, they were 
admirable horsemen; and used the scimitar, 
carbine, pistol, and lance with almost un- | 
equalled skill and rigour. 

About the year 1740, Ibrahim, an officer 
of the janissaries, rendered lilmself In j 
reality master of Egypt, having managed i 
matters so well, that of the twenty-fuur 
beys, or sanglacs, eight were of hl.s house¬ 
hold : so that by this means, as well as l-y 
attaching the officers and soldiers of his 
corps to his Interest, the pacha became 
altogciher unable to oppose him, and the 
orders of the sultan were less respected 
than those of Ibrahim. At his death, in 
1757, his family continued to rule in a 
despotic manner: but waging w.ar among 
each other, AH Bey, who iiad been a prin¬ 
cipal actor in the disturbances In 17W, 
overcame the re.«t, and for some time ren¬ 
dered himself absolute master of Egypt. 
This remarkable man was a Syrian by 
birth, and had been purchased when a youth 
In the slave-market at Cairo; but being 
possessed of great talents and of a most 
ambitious turn of mind, he, after a variety 
of extraordinary adventures, was appointed 
one of the twenty-four beys of EgypL 
The Porte, being at that time on the eve 
of a dangerous war with Russia, had not 
leisure to attend to the proceedings of Ail 
Bey; so that he had an opportunity of 
vigorously prosecuting his designs. His 
first expedition was against an Arabian 
prince named Hammam ; against whom he 
sent Ills favourite Mohamrned Bey, under 
pretence that the former had concealed a 
treasure intrusted with him by Ibrahim, 
and that lie afforded protection to rebels. 
Having destroyed this unfortunate prince, 
be next began to put in execution a plan 
proposed to him by a young Venetian 


mercliant, of rendering Gedda, the r*ort of 
Mecca, an emporium for all the commerce 
of India; and he even Im.aglned he should 
1 be able to make the Europeans abandon 
the passage to the Indies by the Cape of 
Good H"r>e. With this view, he fitted out 
some vessels at Suez ; and, manning them 
with Mamelukes, commanded the l>ey Has- 
san to sail with them to Gedda, and seize 
upon It, while a body of cavalry under Mo¬ 
hammed Bey advanced against the town. 
Both these comml.*sh>ii3 were executed 
according to his wish, and All becamequite 
Intoxicated with his success. Nothing but 
ideas of conquest now occupied his mind, 
without considering the Immense dispro¬ 
portion between his own force and that of 
the grand seignior. Circumstances were 
then indeed very favonrahle to hl.s schemes. 
The slicik Daher was In rebellion against the 
Porte in Syria, and the pacli.a of Damascus 
had so exa-sperated the people by his eitor- 
li'-ns, that they were ready for a revolt. 

Having made the necessary preparations, 
All Bey despatched about 500 Slamelukcs 
to take possession of Gaza, and thus se¬ 
cure an entrance into Palestine. Osman, 
ihepachaof Damascus, however, no sooner 
heard of the Invasion than he prepared for 
war, while the troops of All Bey held them- 
.selves in re.adlness to fly on the first attack, 
j Sheik Daher hastened to their assistance, 

' while Osman fii-d without even offering to 
make the least resistance: thus leaving the 
enemy masters of Palestine. The com¬ 
bined army of All B«.-y and sheik Daher 
afterwards marched to Damascus; where 
the pachas waited for them, and on the6th 
of June 1771, a decisive action took place : 
the Mamelukes and Safa<Uans (the name of 
Daheris subjecisi rushed on the Turks with 
such fury, that, terrified at their courage, 
the latter Immediately fled; and the allies 
became ma.<>ters of the country, taking pos¬ 
session of the city without opposition. The 
c.a^stle alone resisted. Its ruinous fortiflea- 
ii'‘n had not a single cannon; but it was 
surrounded by a muddy ditch, and behind 
the ruins were posted a few musqueteers ; 
and these alone were sufficient to check this ■ 
army of cavalry. I 

As the besieged, however, were already ! 
conquered by their fears, they capitulated 
on the third day, and the place was to be sur¬ 
rendered next morning, when, at daybreak, 
a most extraordinary revolution took place. 
This was no less than the defection of Mo- j 
hammed Bey himself, whom Osman had I 
gained over in a conference during the ' 
night. At the moment, therefore, that the ' 
signal of surrender w.as expected, this trea¬ 
cherous gen* ral sounded a retreat, and turn- ' 
ed towards Egypt with all his cavalry, firing : 
with as great precipitation as if he had I'Cen ! 
pursued by a superior army. Mohammed i 
continued his march with such celerity, ' 
that the report of his arrival In Egvpt 
reached Cairn only six hours before him. 
Thus All Bey found himself atoncedeprived 
of all his expectations of conquest, and, i 
what was mdeed galling, he found a traitor, 
whom he durst not punish, at the head of 
his forces. A sudden reverse of fortune 
DOW took place. Several vessels laden with 
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corn for sheik Daker were taken by a Rus¬ 
sian privateer: and Mohammed Bey, whom 
he desigmcd to have put to death, not only 
made his escape, but was so well attended 
that he could not be attacked. His followers 
continuing dally to Increase In number, 
Mohammed soon became sudlciently strong 
to march towards Cairo : and, in April 1772, 
having defeated the troops of All In a 
rencontre, entered the city sa’ord in hand, 
while the latter had scarcely time to mako 
his escape with 800 Mamelukes. With dlf- 
nculty he was enabled to get to Syria by the 
I assistance of sheik Daher, whom he imme- 
I dlatcly joined with the troops he had with 
I him. The Turks under Osman were at that 
Lime besieging Sidon, but raised the siege 
on the approach of the allied army, consist¬ 
ing of about 7,000 cavalry. Though the 
Turkish array was at least three times their 
number, the allies did not hesitate to attack 
tliciii, and gained a comi>!ete victory. 

Their affairs now began to wear a moro 
favourable aspect; but the mllltar>’opera¬ 
tions were retarded by the siege of Vaffa 
(the ancient Joi»pal, which had revolted, 
and held out for eight months. In the be¬ 
ginning of 1773 It capitulated, and All Bey 
began to think of returning to Cairo. For 
this purpose sheik Daiier had promised 
him succours, and the Uussians, with whom 
he had now contracted an alliance, made 
him a similar promise. All, however, ruined 
everj thlng by his own injpaticnce. He 
sot out with bis Mamelukes and 1.500 SaO- 
dlans given hln> by Daher; but he had no 
sooner entered the desert which separates 
Caza from Egyr>t, than he was attacked by 
■ a body of l.ooo chosen Mamelukes, who 
' were lying In wait for his arrival. They 
\Ycro comnirindcd by a young bey, named 
Mourad ; who, being enamoured of the wife 
4>f All Boy, had o])taincd a promise of her 
from Mohammed, In case he could bring 
iiim ber husband's head. As soon as Mou¬ 
rad perceived the dust by which the ap- 
I»roarli of All's army was announced, he 
rushed forward to the attack and took prl- 
pisner All Bey himself, after wounding him 
in the forehead with a sabre. Being con¬ 
ducted to Mtihamnicd Bey, the latter pre¬ 
tended to treat him with extraordinary re¬ 
spect, and ordered a magnificent tent to be 
erected for him ; but (n three days he was 
found dead of Ills M'ourids, as was given 
out i though .some, with equal probability, 
allirm tliat lie was poisoned. 

Upon tlic death of AM Bey, Mohammed 
took ui'oti hlm.-elf the suprenie dignity. At 
(irst be pretended to he only the defender 
of the rights of the sultan, remitted tlie 
usual tribute to Constantinople, and took 
I he customary oath of unlimited obedience; 
after which he solicited permls.eion to make 
war upon sheik Daher, against whom he 
had a personal pique. In February 1776, 
he appeareil In Syria with an army equal 
to fliiit which he had formerly commanded 
uiuler All Bey, Dalicr's forces despairing 
of being able to cope with such a fonnid- 
ablo annament, abandoned GJiza, of which 
Mohammed lminc<ilately look possession, 
and Hjcii marclicd towards Yaffa, which de¬ 
fended Staclf so lung that Muliammed was 
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distracted with rage, anxiety, and despair 
The besieged, however, whose numbers 
were diminished by the repeated attacks, 
became weary of the contest: and It wS 
proposed to abandon the place on the 
Egyptians giving hostages. Conditions 
were agreed upon, and the treaty might be 
considered as concluded, when in the midst 
of tbe security occasioned by this belief 
some Mamelukes entered the town ; num¬ 
bers of others followed their example and 
attempted to plunder. The inhabitants 
defended themselves and tbe atuck recom¬ 
menced : the whole army then rushed Into 
tho to>vn, which suffered all the horrors of 
war ; women and children, young and old 
men, were all cut to pieces, and Mohammed 
equally mean and barbarous, caused a pyra¬ 
mid, formed of the heads of the uuW 
tunate sufferers, to be raised as a monu¬ 
ment of bis victory. By this disaster the 
greatest terror and consternation were dif¬ 
fused everywhere. Sheik Daher himself fled 
and Mohammed soon became master of 
Acre also. Here he behaved with his usual 
cruelty, and abandoned the city to he plun¬ 
dered by bis soldiers. But bis career was 
soon slopped, his death just at tbe time 
occurring through a malignant fever, after 
two days’ Illness. 

Soon after Mohammed’s death a contest 
arose among several of the beys, as to who 
should succeed him. But the chief strug¬ 
gle lay between Mourad and Ibrahim, who, 
having ultimately overcome the rest,agreed, 
(n 1785, to share the government between 
them, and continued to rnleas joint pachas 
for many years. From that time we have 
no account of any remarkable transaction 
in Egypt, till the French Invaded that 
country In 1798. 

When Selim III. ascended the Ottoman 
throne, the French revolution was just 
breaking out; but until Buonaparte’s me¬ 
morable invasion of Egypt and Syria, Its 
effects were not much felt In that quarter 
of the globe. The two Mameluke beys, 
Mourad and Ibrahim, wore at that time*at 
the head of the government. 

The French landed near Alexandria on 
the Qrst of July 1798; and that city was 
taken by assault on the 5th, and plundered 
by the soldiery. They then marched to 
Cairo, but were met by an army of Mame¬ 
lukes In the plains near the pyramids, where 
tbe French gained a signal victory, which 
was followed by their occupation of the 
capital, and the submission. In general, of 
the inhabitants. 

The destruction of the French fleet, by 
the English under Nelson, In the bay of 
Aboukir, wasthe next event of importance; 
yet, notwithstanding this great calamity, 
Buonaiiarto was not deterred from pursu¬ 
ing his original design, but set out at the 
head of lo.ooo men to cross the desert 
wlilch separates Egypt from Palestine. On 
his arrival in Syria he conquered several 
totvTjs, one of which was Yaffa, where an 
act of atrocity was committed by him, 
which, Dutwithstniiding all tbe sophistry 
that has been employed to palliate it, will 
ever remain as a foul and infamous blot on 
the French comui.ander: this was the dclb 
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beraU; murder of a larpe body of prisoners, 
ctiledy All>aiilans, wlui had surrendered lo 
the Frei)(')i, and for whose sustenance. It 
was pleaded, the latter had not sufiQclent 
provisions! 

We shall not enter Into a detail of the 
nieinorahle siege of Acre, undertaken by 
Buonaparte, who, after i>ut ting every engine 
into operation that skill could dictate, or 
disappointed atni>ition suggest, was conj- 
pclled to retire, humbled and discomflted, 
by sir Sidney Smith and his gallant fel¬ 
lows, who had been sent to the Syrian coast 
for the express purpose of assisting to 
expel the French. In both our histories of 
‘England' and • France,’ the subject, down 
to the expulsion of the French from Egypt, 
will he found : be It sufficient, therefore, in 
this place to say, that the noble defence of 
Acre ill reality put an end to all his hopes 
of comiucst in the East, and that the 
Bri t Isli army, under the brave Abercrombie, 
comiilctcd, in 1801, that overtlirow which 
had so well been begun by a handful of 
British sailors. 

The most remarkable person connected 
with Egypt after the period of which we 
have been speaking, was Meliemet All, the 
Turkish pacha of that couutr>-. This chief, 
who has since become so prominent In 
Egyptian and Syrian history, wasambitlous 
of making himself independent of the 
Ottoman Porte; hut as this could not he 
effected while the Warneluke beys retained 
their power and Influence, he determined 
on their extirpation by a cold-blooded act 
of treachery. He accordingly invited them 
to a grand festival, to he given in honour 1 
of his son Ibrahim, who had just been I 
appointed commander-in-chlcf of an expe-1 
dltlon against the Wahabees of Arabia. 
Wholly unsuspicious of the treacherous de¬ 
sign of Meliemet All, the beys arrived at 
the castle on the appointed day (Marcli 
1st, 1811 ), each attended by bis suite; hut 
they had no sooner entered than tliey were I 
seized and beheaded. The execution of all I 
the chief Mamelukes throughout the coun¬ 
try Immediately followed; and Meliemet i 
now, though nominally a vassal of the i 
Turkish empire, exercised all tJie functions i 
and privileges of an absolute sovereign ' 
prince. I , 

In the histories of • Turkey ’ and ‘ Greece ’ . 
Will be seen how large a share Mehemet i 
All and Ibraliim had iu fomenting and car- - 
p lug on tlie war between those countries. ( 
It will also he seen In its proper place in I 
the history of • England,’that Mehemet All r 
had provoked the Insurrection In Syria, and v 
but for the interference of England and A 
her continental allies, would have WTestid c 
Egypt and Syria from the Turks. Bur the I u 
allied fi^t, under the command of Sir 11 . I 


», Stopford and commodore Nipler, bombart^ 
o ed and captured the whole line of fortifled 
X places along the coast of Syria, ending tbeir 
it operations with tlie destruction of St. Jean 
d’Acre. This place, so renowned of old for 
e scenes of desperate valour — scenes In 
y which Britl.sti heroisni liad been so strik- 
e iiigly conspicuous — was doomed again to 
r witness the prowess of our arms, A heavy 

- cannonade for nearly three hours was kept 
, up, by whicli time tlic guns of tlie forts 

- were silenced; wlieii, owing to one of die 
t bonib-sliots falling on the enemy’s powder- 
> magazine, an awful explosion took place, 
t and 1,200 Iiuman beings were blown into the 
I air. This decided tlic fate of tlie war; and 

I . Mehemet Ail, after a long negotiation. In 
which the allied powers of Europe took 
part, was reinstated in Ills vlceroyslilj) of 
Egypt, tlie government of that country to 
descend In a direct hereditary line, a.d. 
1841. Meliemet AM, from iiicncal decay, 
became incaiiable of goveniinent in June 
1848, and his son Ibrahim was invested with 
the pa-shalic of Egypt by the Turkish sultan, 
Ibrahim dying in the November following, 
he was succeeded by Abbas Pacha, son <if 
Toussour. The celebrated Mehemet AM, 
whoso extraordinary career had rendered 
Egypt and himself objects of European iu 
tercst, died July 2, 1849, aged 80. 

Under Abbas Paeba the work of reform 
was continued on a mitigated principle. 
Mehemet All centred everyihiug in himself, 
but Abbas judiciously sought to lighten lii.s 
responsibilities by giving more freedom to 
the people. Thus tlie fellalis have been re¬ 
stored to the right from which the military 
system of the former ruler had degraded 
them ; atid the practice of disposing of th^C 
i>artof thcproduce paid as rent lias been al¬ 
tered for the bciieflt of the dealers. Under 
the old administration, the produce of the 
>oil tlius extorted by government was mo- 
lopolised and distributed by favour at arbl- 
rary prices. It is now disposed of fairly 
>y public sale, to the highest bidder, and 
ormer causes of complaiut with the foreign 
nercliant liave been removed. Such libe- 
nil pt.licy has borne its natural fruit. The 
of Etfypt have greatly increased, 
iliat of cotton wool has risen from 200 ,o<>u 
to 4W,000 cwt.; that of fl.ax has doubled: 
of wheat, more than double; and. In sum. 
the value of the entire exports has risen, 
since Ablias Pacha’s accession in 1848 , from 
one to upwards of two inilllons sterling. 

By the adoption of such measures, and by 
rendering Egypt the safe and rapid higli- 
way of traffic between the East and the 
" est,the career of prosj>erity on which the 
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ALEXANDRIA. 


Alexandria, now called Scandcrla, tho 
Ancienc capital of Lower Egypt, occupies a 
prominent position In the annals of history 
even from Its flrst foundation. Founded by 
the great Alexander, whose mind was com¬ 
prehensive as his valour was unequalled, 
the voiy cause of Its existence was com¬ 
mercial, and Us history for J,800 years shows 
how well the Macedonians appreciated the 
advantagesof maritime resources. Amidst 
tlio convulsions wlilch shook his empire to 
pieces after his death, Alexamlrlacontlnucd 
to rise In greatnessand magnificence under 
the fostering protection of tho enlightened 
rtoictiiics, the friends of commerce and 
science. But the brutality of Ptolemy 
Physcon made Alexandria almost a desert 
about 130 ye.ars before Christ. An inhuman 
m.assacre of all the young men of the city 
shortly afterwards took place, and Alex¬ 
andria was for some time tho scene of com¬ 
motion and anarchy. 

In B.o. 48 the conqueror of the West 
visited tho city of the victor of the East, in 
pursuit of Ills defeated rival, where he arbi¬ 
trated between Ptolemy XII. and Clcop.a- 
tra. His military conduct was no less con¬ 
spicuous here than it had been previously 
In fiaul, Britain, and the plains of Pharsalla. 
With a small band of Bomans, assisted by 
some forces of tho Jews, he defeated the 
whole army of Ptolemy. Whilst history re¬ 
cords with exultation the exploit of Cwsar, 
who swam across ilieNlie bearing his Com¬ 
mentaries aloft safe from the waters, sho 
droops over the conflagration which acci¬ 
dentally consumed tlie celebrated library, 
wlilcli consisted of 400,000 volumes. For 
It must bo remembered that the city of 
Alexandria was originally designed, and 
artually proved, to be the mart of philoso¬ 
phy and science. 

The emperor Caligula had designed Alex¬ 
andria as tho scat of his empire, in the 
event of his massacring llic chief senators 
and kniglits of Borne. In the year a.d. 40, 
tlie Jews, who, to the amount of a iiiillion. 
h.'id fur many years enjoyed a variety of 
privileges, were, by an edict of Flaccns.now 
declared strangers In Alexandria — and un- 
dcnveiit, as one of the signs of the time of 
their aiiproarhing destrnction and comj>1ete 
dispersion of tlielr nation, grievous priva¬ 
tions, losses, and cruelty. It was witliin a 
few years after this, that the gospel of 
Jesus Christ was promulgated in Alex- 
atidria, and recolvcd by many. The names 
of PHiitirnus, St. Clement, and Origen are 
found ,as presidents of a Christian school of 
considerable eminencefounded In this city. 
The admixture, however, of the philosophy 
wiiirh distinguished Alexandria with the 
tenets of Christianity and the dogmas of 
Judaism, tended maicrlallyto corrupt both 
trutli aiMl wisdom; and tlie eclectic philo- 
B<»phy proved tlie foundation of the Jewish 
cabbala .atid many eorruptlons of the Chris¬ 


tian faith. Under Claudius, Alexandria 
again reckoned the Jews as cltlzeoi Itwaa 
the first place which hailed Vespasian em¬ 
peror, ^D. 69 ; and here he abode whilst hla 
generals and armies wore deciding his cause 
against yitclllus. The account which Ha- 
dnan, who visited the city a.d. 130 , gives 
of It, Is characteristic of the Industry and 
cnteriirlso of commerce, as well as of Us 
worst and most pernicious effects upon tho 
inhabitants who thrive under Its riches. 
Under the emperor Severus. Alexandria 
obtained several Immunities and privileges. 
A.D. -02; a grateful sense of which was 

m;mifcsled by a monument erected to him. 
piirerent. however, was their fortune under 
the despic.able Caracalla, who rewarded 
tlieir entertainment of him by a general 
inas^cre of the Inhabitants, a.d. 215 ; by 
alioHshing the societies of learned men. 
who W6rd maintained in tho museum; by 
the plunder of temples and private houses; 
and by separating different parts of tho 
city from one another by walls and towers. 
During the reign of Galltenus, Alexandria 
suffered most severely both by war and 
pestilence. But history, here, records with 
admiration tho conduct of two Christian 
bishops, Eusebius and Anatolius, who, like 
the good Samaritan, bound up the wounds 
of the wretched, and, like their heavenly 
Master, were unwearied In alleviating the 
distresses of their suffering fellow-crea¬ 
tures. Their conduct sheds a lustre over 
the annals of this city, far transcending the 
most brilliant exploits which emblazon Its 
heraldry. Alexandria was now almost de- 
jiopulated. It, however, again recovered 
somewhat of its former greatness, again to 
feel the unsparing havoc of war and dissen¬ 
sion, in the reign of Diocletian, who having 
captured it from Achllleus, the usurper of 
Eirypt, gave it up to Indiscriminate pillage 
and plunder a.d. 29G. He made some retri¬ 
bution for this severity by establlsbing 
certain salutary regulations, amongst which 
may be reckoned his establishment for the 
perpetual distribution of com, for the be¬ 
nefit of this city, A.D. 302. Under Constan¬ 
tine Alexandria again flourished by its 
trade and commerce. A dreadful and al¬ 
most universal earthquake, July 21, 365, 
shook tills city to Its very foundation, and 
swallowed up 50,000 of its inhabitants. Al¬ 
though the second capital of the Roman 
empire, Alexandria was captured by tho 
Moslems, under Amrou, the general of the 
caliph Omar, Dec. 22, a.d. 640.' Bloody and 
obstinate was the siege: amply supplied 
with provisions, and devoted to the defence 
of their dearest rights and honours. Its 
inhabitants bravely withstood the astonish¬ 
ing efforts and uuAvearied bravery of their 
eiiciiiies; and had HeracUus as promptly 
seconded tlioir resolution, the crescent of 
Mahomet had not then reigned in bloody 
supremacy over the Christian cross. It was 
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Invaluable to IIonirlluB, and Its loss was a 
toiirce of prcat Iriconvoiilonco to Byzan* 
tlum, to which It had been the storehouse. 
Since, In the short space of live years, the 
harbours and fortillcalloiis of Atczaiidria 
were occupied by n fleet and army of 
Romans, twice did the valour of its con* 
queror, Amrou, expel them ; but his policy 
had been to dismantle several wails and 
towers, In purauance of a vow he had made 
of rendering Alexandria ns accessible ns 
the home of a prostitute. In the yenrC-12 
the library of ^oxaiidrla was destroyed by 
order of ilie caliph Omar; and so extensive 
was It, that Its volumes of paper or parch¬ 
ment sufliced to llffht the fires of the 4.000 
baths which were In the city, for more than 
six months I 

So waned the 3plend.)ur and glory of this 
mighty city. The dominion of the Sara¬ 
cens withered Its onergie.a, atid Alexandria 
gnidually sunk from its high estate, so that 
In tho year 875 its extent w.aa contracted 
to half Its former dimensions. Mournful, 
but still majestic In its decline, It still re¬ 
tained the Pharos, and part of Its public 
places and inonumencs. In 920 its great 
church, called Cosarea, which had formerly 
been a pagan temple, erected by Cleopatni, 
lu houour ofSaturn, was destroyed by tire; 1 


I and two years after, this second, or Arabic 
Alexandria, was taken by llic Magrebians, 
who, after various vicissitudes, at length 
Anally lost it to tlio Moslems, A.I>. 923, 
whett more than 200,000 of the wretched 
Inhabitants perished. The discovery of tho 
Cape of Good Hope In M99 completed tho 
ruin which had, for sonic centuries, been 
advancing under the Turkish dominion; 
and Alexandria cca.«es from that time to 
possess any particular Interest for the his¬ 
torian, until the close of the last century. 
The first consul of Prance, whose name will 
be rccknne*! up with the Macedonian Alex¬ 
ander and tbe Roman C:esar, like these two 
great prototypes of his ambition, displayed 
In Alexandria bis skill and progress. It 
fell to his army July 4, 1798. after a defeat 
of the Arabs and Mamelukes. The thun¬ 
ders of tbe British navy hearing defeat and 
discomfiture tiirougli the ships of France, 
at Aboiiklr, were hetird at Alexandria, and 
the British ensign waved triumiiliant over 
its walls in the year I 801 , as again in 1800 . 
Amongst the names of varhms heroes con¬ 
nected with this once mighty city, tliat of 
Abercrombie, wlio died here In the arms 
of victory, sliall live enrolled in tlio annals 
of history. 


ANTIOCH. 


Trim city was foonJed by Anti^onus, and 
by him called Antigonla, a name which U 
soon after changed for Aotiochia, in ho¬ 
nour of Anllochus, father of Seleucus. Tlie 
seat of empire for the kings of Syria, and 
of goverameut for the Roman ofBcers, An¬ 
tioch was a place of considerable Import¬ 
ance. It contained four distinct cities, 
and was therefore called Tetrapolis. An¬ 
other city, built in Us suburbs, called 
Daphne, 6U)icrseded U in magniHcence and 
luxury so much that, not only did ‘ to live 
after the manner of Daphne'become pro¬ 
verbial, but Antioch was termed Antioch 
near Daphne. 

Its history Is conflned pretty much to 
the various calamities of war and pesti¬ 
lence which, at different times, have vi¬ 
sited and scourged the city. By the as¬ 
sistance of Jonathan, the leader of the 
Maccabees, king Demetrius punished the 
contumacy of his dissatisfied subjects by 
slaying lo.ooo of them, b.c. 145. An ex¬ 
traordinary earthquake laid R in ruins In 
the reign of Trajan, a.d. 115; the emperor 
himself being with difficulty saved from 
destruction. Antioch rose from Us ashes 
under the auspices of Trajan, and was 
again nearly consumed by fire in 15.i. It 
was restored by Antoninus Pius, but wa.s 
clspofiscsscd, AD. 177, by a severe edict of 


his, of all Us ancient rights and privileges, 
as a punislimeiit for abetting the faction 
of Ovidius Cassius, governor of Syria, a 
measure, however, which was soon annulled 
In 194 Severus, to punish tbe part which 
Us natives took In the faction between 
Mm and Niger, passed a similar edict, an .1 
sulijectod Antiorli, reduced to the level of 
a village, to Laodicea, but tbe next year 
I he revoked his sentence. In tbe meanwhile 
Antioch had been distinguished for some 
events connected with the spread of Cliris- 
tianlty, which. It is said, was csublislied 
here by St. Peter, In the year 33. It was 
here tbe followers of the Redeemer were 
first called Christians, and an assembly of 
the apostles was held, in 50. There h.ive 
also been several councils convened in 
Antioch at different periods. 

From Its situation, it was necessarily ex¬ 
posed to severe attacks during the wars 
between the Persians and the Romans, 
w-hen the power of the latter began to de¬ 
cline. It was three times taken by the Per¬ 
sian monarch, Sajior, who, after its last 
capture, plundered it and laid all Its public 
buildings prostrate. In 331 It was visited 
by a severe famine. Si.xteen years after¬ 
wards Us importance was increased by 
Constantine II., who, at an immense ex¬ 
pense, formed the harbour of Seleucia foJ 
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its convenience. During the residence of 
ttic emperor JuHaii here, on his way to the 
Persian empire, there occurred through* 
out the Roman provinces a severe famine, 
wliich visited Antioch more severely than 
otiier places, from the establishment of 
a corn-law by tlie emperor. In 381, two 
great scourges appeared, plague and fa¬ 
mine : the former soon subsided, but on 
tlie continuance of tlie latter, Libanlus, 
the bishop, entreated assistance from Ica- 
rlus, prefect of the East, who answered the 
entreaty with brutality and insult. A com¬ 
motion ensued, which, Imwever, terminated 
without bloodshed. Six years aftenvards, 
a tremendous tumult took place. In conse¬ 
quence of a tax imposed upon the people 
by tlte emperor Theodosius, in comme¬ 
moration of the tenth year of his own 
reign, and tlie llfth of that of his son Ajea- 
dius. Tlie governor of the city with diiH- 
cuity escaped tlie frcii/y of the populace; 
ami groat indignities were olfered to the 
emperov’s statues by the people, who were 
made to atone for this offence by the most 
rruol piinisliinents. 6t. Cliry6<i5tom dis¬ 
tinguished liimself on this occasion by 
jireaching homilies to the people, which 
tended very much to reform Ihclrdlssolute 
and corrupt practices. Severe measures 
were on the point of being executed against 
Antioch by cjimniand of Theodosius, when 
they were averted by the united entreaties 
of 6t. Chr}'so8tom, some beruilts, and Pla- 
vlnnus, bishop of Antioch. Dut there wa.s 
no defence to this Ill-fated place In the year 
898 against the awful visitation <»f an earth¬ 
quake, which, on flept. 19, laid desolate the 
most beautiful quarter uf the city. A sirnl* 


lar visitation occurred in 525, In therolgo 
of Justin. 

Neither was the fury of man long with 
held from working utter destruction to An¬ 
tioch. In 540 it was captured by Cosrhoes, 
king of Persia. The churches were pil¬ 
laged, and, like another Nebuchadnezzar, 
be appropriated their gold and silver to his 
own use. Antioch had not a dwelling left; 
her people were scattered, slain, or carried 
Into captivity. Once more, phcDnlx-llke, it 
rose from its ruins, to experience another 
earthquake In 580, which destroyed 30,000 
persons. 

A new enemy now appears on the page 
of history. The Saracens took Antioch in 
the year 634, and retained possession of it 
till 858, when again it was annexed to the 
Roman empire. The Turks next became 
masters of it; and they in turn lost it to 
the Crusaders, wl»o made a principality of 
Antioch, in 1098, under Bohemond, prince 
of Tarentum. He was taken prisoner by the 
Turks in lioi, but liberated in 1103. Mean¬ 
while Antioch had been governed by Tan- 
cred, who died the year after his appoint¬ 
ment. The whole of the principality of 
Antinch, excepting the city, was overrun 
by the sultan Noureddln in U48, who In 
the year 1160 took Bohemond III. prisoner. 
On h1s liberation In 1175, he was created 
knight by Louis VI. of France, and died in 
1201 . The principality of Antioch was dis¬ 
solved In 1268 by the capture of the city by 
Bibars, sultan of Babylon. It then became 
a portion of the Turkish empire, which It 
has since continued, having experienced 
during that period two earthquakes—ouo 
In 1750, av4) tlio oUior In I8st. 



THE HISTORY OF INDIA. 


Ab the Hlndrts for Hindoos) novor »iad any 
historical writinprs, all the Jiiformallmi lo 
he obulned respectini; the original Inhahii- 
ants of India Is gleaned from popular 
l>oeni 3 or the accounts of foreigners. How 
vague and utisatisfaclnry such acconnt.s 
always arc, and how mixed with fabulous 
Invention, the result of all researches in 
such labyrinths most abundantly proves : 
we shall, iherefore, make but a brief un.v 
lysis of lU 

Under the name of Tvelia the ancients 
Included no more than the peninsula on 
this side the (lanees, and the peninsula 
beyond It, having little or no knowledge 
of the countries which lie farther eastward. 
By whom these countries were orlginallv 
peopled Is a tjiiestlon which has givett rise 
to much speculation, hut which, iJ« all pro* 

liability, will never he solved. Certain It is. 
that some work.s In these p.irts discover 
marks of astonishing skill and power in the 
inhaliiiaiits; such as the Images In the 
Island of ICIeplianta, the observatory at 
Benares, and many others. Whatever may 
Ijave been the cause, the western nations 
knew not even of the existence of India, 
but by obscure report; while the inhabi¬ 
tants of the latter, Ignorant of ihclr own 
origin, invented a thousand Idle talcs con¬ 
cerning thcantiquity of their irlbea. 

According to Hindi) tradition, and the 
pojmlar legends of their bards, their coun¬ 
try was at first divided between two prin¬ 
cipal families; called in oriental phrase¬ 
ology, ‘ the families of the sun and moon.’ 
These were both said to be descended from 
Brahma originally, through the patriarchs 
Daksha and Atrl, his sons, Vaiwaswat (the 
sun) had Daksha for his father; and Sonia 
(the moon) sprung from Atrl. 

Tlic first prince of the family of the sun 
was named Iksliwaku, who was succeeded 
by his grandson, named Kakiitstha. Rut 
the most ccleliratcd prince was llama, the 
sou of Dasaratha, who was banished to the 
hirestsby his father for fourteen years, and 
was accompanied there by Sita, his wife. 

Sita having been carried oft by Havana, 
;or the giant with ten heads), who was 
king of Lanka, or Ceylon, llama, assisted 
by Sugriva and flaiiutnan (who are de¬ 
scribed as monklcs), pursued him to his 
capital, took It, put him to death, and 
placed his brother Vlbhlshna on the throne. 
The traditions of tho south of India add, 
that upon Rama’s victory, colonists came 
from Ayodnj'a, or Oude, cleared and tilled 
the ground, and Introduced the arts of 
civilised life. Rama returned to Ayodhya, 
over which he ruled for many years; and 
was succeeded by his son Ku«a, whoso 
posterity Inherited the throne fifier him. 

1‘iiruraves. the son <tf Rudda, the son of 


the moon, was the first prince of the Invar 
dvnasty. His capital was TratlshthAna, at 
the confiucnce of the Ganges a«»d Jumna. 
To him Is atirllmtcd the discovery of the 
art of kindling fire. Uls eldest son, Ayu.s, 
succeeded him. 

Ayus had two sons, Nnhn.sha, who suc¬ 
ceeded him ; and Kshetravtiddha, who es¬ 
tablished a separate principality at Ka.sl 
or Benares, Nahusha's puccessor was Ya- 
yati, who Jiad five sons, the youngest of 
whom, Pnn», he named as his sneoessor. 
To theoiher four, whose names were Yadii, 
Tnrvasu. Druhya, and Ann. he gave the 
vlccroysliip, umlcr ruru, of certain pro- 
vltiecs of the jiateriial kingdom. 

One of the descendants of Druhya was 
Gandliar, from whom the province now 
called Candahar received Its name. Tli<‘ 
po.sterlty of Ann c.stabli.shcil them.«o]v«'S 
from the souili of the province of Beh;ir 
to the upper part of the Coromandel coast. 
In fact, it appears that tho de.scemlants ol 
Yayatl colonised ami introduced elvili.sat ioii 
throughout tlie greater pari of soulhun 
ami western India. 

Among the descendants of Piiru there 
w«TO sevor.al celebrated princes; one of 
wliom, named Rharata, the son ot Dnsh- 
yatita.ruled over a very extensive territory, 
.so that India has been suinetlmcs calh il 
after his name, Rhanita Ver>ha, the coun¬ 
try of Rliaratji. The most material facts 
that we next notice In these annals are, 
that some centuries after this, Ha.sti, a 
<lesrendaTit of I’liru, removed the capital 
further north, on (lie banks of the Ganges ; 
wliicb city was called after him, Ila'^iiiia 
pur: also that, four descents after Hast! 
Die sovereign of nastinaiuir was Knru, 
from wIkmu the comitry to the nortli-wc.st 
was called Kurukshetra, a name it btil) 
retains. 

From what we have already produced as 
a specimen of the Hindi) annal.s, It will be 
admitted that a further analysis of them, 
unless we had space sufilcieiit to make suU- 
ahie comments as we proceeded, would be 
both uninteresting and an unprofitable cc- 
cupatlon of time. 

•The whole course of thepoHtIcal history 
of ancient India,’ as professor Wilson 
observes, ‘ sliows It to have b^m a country 
divided amongst numerous imtty rajahs, 
constantly at variance with one another, 
and Incapable of securing Dicir subjects 
from the Inroads of their neighbours, or 
the Invasions of foreign encinieB. 

‘ The early religion of the Hlndds, as 
represented In the Vedas, seems to have 
been little more than the adoration of fire 
and the elements. The attributes of a Su¬ 
preme Being, as creator, pre>erver, and 
destroyer, were afterwards persoiiifiid.antJ 
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worshipped as the deities Brahma, Vlshnti, 
and Siva. Philosophical notions of matter 
and spirit were next embodied ; and cele¬ 
brated Individuals, like the demigods of 
Greece, added to the Pantheon : otner mo* 
difleations, some as recent as four or five 
centuries, were subsequently Introduced. 

The division of the Hlndds into castes 
Is a peculiarity In their social condition 
which c.arly attracted notice; but such an 
arrangement was not uncommon In anti¬ 
quity, and It prevailed In Persia and Egypt. 
In these countries It gradually ceased ; but 
In India It lias been carried far heyoiid 
the extent contemplated In the original 
system. 

‘ The original distinction was Into Brah- 
mmi, religious teacher; Kshetruja, war¬ 
rior; Valsya,agriculturist and trader; and 
Sudra, servile: hut from the Intermixture 
of these and tlielr descendants, arose nu¬ 
merous other tribes or castes, of which 
the Ilindils nowchlelly consist; the Brah¬ 
man being the only one of the four original 
divisions remaining.’ 

The first among the western nations who 
distinguished tliemselves by their appllc.a- 
tliin to navlg.itlon and commerce, and who 
were <jf conscqiienco likely to discover 
these dl.stant nations, were the Egyptians 
and PliGcnlclans. The former, however, 
soon lost Ihclr iiirllnation for naval afTairs, 
and held all seafaring people in detesta¬ 
tion : tijough to the extensive conquests of 
Bcsostrls, if we c.aii believe them, must this 
feeling in a great measure be attributed, 
lie is said to have fitted out n fleet of 400 
sail In tljo Arabian gulf or Red sea, which 
conquered all the countries lying along the 
Erythrean sea to India; while the army, 
led by himself, marched through Asia, and 
Butidued all the countries to the Ganges; 
after which he crossed that river, and ad¬ 
vanced to the Eastern ocean. Slraho re¬ 
jected the account altogether, and ranks 
the exploits of Sesostrls In India with the 
fabulous ones of Uncclius .and Hercules. 

S<)<»n after the destruction of the Baby¬ 
lonian inoimrehy by the Persians, we find 
Darius Hystaspee undertaking an expedi¬ 
tion against the Indiatis. Herodotus In- 
foniiH that he sent Scylax of Caryanda 
to explore the river Indus; who sailed 
from Ca8p.atyrus. a town at Its source, and 
near tlie territories of I’actya, eastward to 
the se.a; thence, turning westward, ho ar¬ 
rived at the place wlicro tlio Phoenicians 
had formerly sailed round Africa, after 
which Darius subdued the Indians, and 
became master of that coast. Ills con¬ 
quests, however, were not extensive, as 
they did not reacli beyond the terrliorj' 
watered by the Indus ; yet the acquisition 
was very Important, as the revenue derived 
from the conquered tcrrrtory, according to 
Herodotus, was near a third of that of the 
wholo Persian empire. 

According to major Ilcnnel, the space of 
country through which Alexander saiicU 
on tho Indus was not loss than 1,000 miles, 
and as, during tho whole of that naviga¬ 
tion, he obliged the nations on both sides 
of tho river to submit to him, we may tie 
certain tiiat the country on each side was 


I explored to some dlscanee. Au exact ao. 
count, not only of bis military operations 
but of everything worthy of notice relating 
to the countries through which he passed 
preserved In the journals of his three 
oftlcere, La^s, ^earchus,aud Aristobulus: 
and these journals Arrian followed In the 
coin^positlon of his history. From these 
authors we learn that, in the time of Alex¬ 
ander, the western part of India was pos- 
sessed by seven very powerful monarchs. 
The territory of Poms, which Alexander 
first conquered and then restored to him 
„ coMtalned no fewer than 

2,ow towns; and the king of the Prasll 
had assembled an army of 20,000 cavalrv 
2.000 armed chariots, and a great number of 
elephants, to oppose the Macedonian mo 
narch on the banks of the Ganges 

The country on each side the Indus was 
found, In the time of Alexander, to be in 
no degree Inferior in population to the 
kingdom of Poms. The climate, soil, and 
productions of Indin, as well as tho man* 
nersand customs of the inhabitants, are ex- 
actly described, and the descriptions found 
to correspond in a surprising manner with 
modern accounts. The stated change of 
seasons, now known by the name of mon¬ 
soons, the periodical rains, tho swellings 
and Inundations of the rivers, with the ai)- 
pearance of the country during the time 
they continue, are particularly mentioned. 
The descriptions of tho inhabitants are 
equally particular; their living entirely 
upon vegetables; their division Into tribes 
or c.nstes, with many of the particularities 
of the modern Hindoos. The military ope- 
nitlons, however, extended but a very little 
way Into India properly so called; no fur 
iher. Indeed, than the modern province of 
Lahore, and the countries on the banks ol 
tlic Indus, from Moultan to tbe sea. 

On the death of Alexander, the eastern 
part of his dominions devolved first on 
Pitlio, the son of Agonor, and afterwards 
on Seleucus. The latter was sensible of 
the advantages of keeping India in subjec¬ 
tion. "With tills view, he undertook an ex¬ 
pedition Into that country, partly to con¬ 
firm his authority, and partly to defend the 
Macedonian territories against ^ndraco- 
tus, king of the Pmsll. The particulars of 
his expedition are very little known, Justin 
being the only author'who mentions them. 
Plutarch tells us that Seleucus carried bis 
arms farther Into India than Alexander; 
and Pliny, whose authority is of consider¬ 
ably greater weight than either. In this In¬ 
stance, corroborates the testimony of Plu¬ 
tarch. 

The career of Seleucus In tho east was 
stopped by Antigonus, wbo prepared to In¬ 
vade the western part of his dominions. 
The former was, therefore, obliged to con¬ 
clude a tre.aty with S.andracottus; but Dr. 
Robertson is of opinion, that during the 
lifetime of Seleucus, which continued forty- 
two years after the death of Alexande*, no 
diminutloD of the Macedonian territories 
took pl.ace. With a view of keeping up a 
friendly Intercourse with the Indian prince, 
Seleucus sent Megasthenes, one of Alex¬ 
ander’s ofilcers, to Faiibothra, ccpital of the 
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oessorof hear no’...ore ot cmircly given up Syria n.id Palestine aie 

theair.iirsof India with regard to the Mace- separated from MesopoUniila l.y u desert, 
donlans until the time of Antlodius the but the passage through it was much fae • 
Great who made a short incursion Into In- litatcd by its affording a station wliicb 
dla about 19 * years after the death of Seleu- abounded In water. Hence tlie juissesslon 
ciis’ All that we know of Ibis expedition Is, of this station becaiiie an object of sucli 
tliat the Syrian monarcb, after llnlslilng a conse^inenee, that Solomon built upon It 
war be carried against the two revolted pro the elty called in Syrian Tadmor, and in 
Vinces of I’artbla ami Uactrla, obliged So- Greek Palniyr.L Hotb these names are 


liged 801)11 after bis death, to abandon all I whirl! alone it could receive the Indian 
thelr’lndian ierrit4)rie:». I commodities, and "oomiles from the nearest 

After the loss of India by the Syrians, an .coast of the Mediterranean, yet the value 


Intercourse was kept up for some time be- and small bulk of the gooils in question, 
iwixt It and the Greek kingdom of Hactria. rendered the conveyance of tliem by a long 
This last became an Independent state carriage overland not only practicable, hut 
about sixty-nine years after the death of lucnitive and advantageous. Hence the 
Alexander ; and, according to the few hints inhabitants became opulent and powerful, 
we have conceriiiiig it in ancient authors, and this place long iiiainiaincd its iiido- 
carrled on a great trafllc wiili India. Nay, pendence after the Syrian empire became 
the Bactrian n.onarchs are said to have subject to Home. 

conquered more extensive tracts in Unit The excessive eagerness of the Romans 
region than Alexander himself had done, for Asiatic luxuries of nii kinds, kept up 
Six princes reigned over tills new kiiigduin an unceasing intercourse wUli India during 
in succession; some of whom, elated with the whole time that the empire continued 
the conquests they bad made, assumed the in its power; and, even after tbc deslruc- 
tltle of ibe great king, l»y wbich the Per- tion of tbc western part, it was kept up be- 
Sian monarebs were diBtinguished in tbeir tween Constantinople and those parts of 
highest splendour. Strabo informs us, that India which bad been visited fonncrlyby 
the Bactrian princes were deiirlved of their merchants from the west. Long before 
territories by the Scythian uomades, known this iKTiod, ho%vever, a much better method 
by the uames of Asii, Pasinui, Tachari, and of sailing to India had been discovered, it 
Scauraull. Tliis Is continued by the tcsci- is said, by the commander of an Indian 
tuony of the Chlucse liistoriaus, quoted by ship, who lived about eighty years after 
&I. de Gulgnes. According to them, about Egypt had been annexed to the Uoinau 
126 years before the Christian era, a power- empire. This man having observed the 
ful horde of Tartars, pusi.ed from their na- jieriodicai shifting of the monsoons, and 
tlvc seats on the confines of Cliiiia, and how steadily they blew from tiie east to 
obliged to move farther to the west, poured west during some months, ventured to 
in upon Bactrla like an irresistible torrent, leave the coast, and sail boldly across the 
overwhelmed thatklngdom,and put an ond Indian ocean, from the mouth of thcAra- 
to the dominion of the Greeks, after it had i hiaii gulf to Musiris, a port on the Malabar 


lasted nearly 130 years. 


coast. Pliny givesa very particular account 


FromthistiinetotbecloseoftbefiftcentL of the manner in which the ludian trailic 
century, all thoughts of establishing any was now carried on, meniioniiig the parti- 
dominion in Iiiitia were tomily abandoned cular stages and the distances between 
by the Europeans. The only object now them. 

was to promote a commercial Intercourse While the Sclcucld* continued to enjoy 
with that country; and Egypt was the the empire of Syria, the trade with Inuia 
medium by which that intercourse was to continued to be carried on by land. The 
be promoted. Ptolemy, the sou of Lagus, Romans, having extended their duminiuns 
first raised the power and splendour of as far as the Euphrates, found this method 
Alexandria, by carrying on a trade with of conveyance still estahllslicd, and th« 
Indi^ His son Ptolemy Philadelphus pro- trade was by them encouraged and Dri> 
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tccted. Bat the progTeas of the caravans 
being frequently Interrupted by the Pnr- 
thlrt.ia, particularly when they travelled 
towards those countries where silk and 
other of tho most \'aiuable manufactures 
were procured, It became an object to the 
Ilomnns to concillato the friendship of the 
sovereigns of those distant countries 
Dr. Iiobertson takes notice, that, from 
the evidence of an Arabian merchant who 
wrote In 852, It appeoj-s, that not only the 
Saracens, but the Cbtncse also, were destl* 
tute of the mariner’s compass; contrary 
to a common opinion, that this Instrument 
was known in the east long before Us dis¬ 
covery In Europe. Notwithstanding this 
d ^advantage, they penetrated far bcvoiid 
81 am, which had set bounds to the naviga¬ 
tion of Knropcans. They became acquaint¬ 
ed with Sumatra and other Indian Islands: 
extending their navigation ns far as Can- 
t«in III (biinn. A regular coniincrce was 
now carried on from the Persian gulf to all 
the countries lying betwixt Hand China; 
and even with China itself. Many Saracens 
settled In India, properly »n called, as well 
a.s In the countries beyond It. In the city 
of Canton they were so numerous that the 
I emiieror r'eriiiitted tliem to liavc a c.adi or 
; judge of their own religion; the Arabian 
language was understood and spoken in 
every place of consequence; and ships from 
China even arc said to have visited the 
Persian gulf. 

According to the Arabian accounts of 
those days, the peninsula of India was at 
that time divided Into four kiugdouis. The 
first was composed 4)f the provinces situ¬ 
ated on tlie Indus and Its brandies, the 
capital of which was Moultan. The second 
had the city of Canogc, which, from its re- 
, nialiilng ruins, appears to have been avery 
large place. The Indian historians relafe. 
that it contained 30,000 shops in which 
hetel nut was sold, and CO.OOO sets of uiu- 
Blclans and singers who paid a tax to go¬ 
vernment. The third klng«loni was that'of 
Cacheinlrc, first mentioned hy Ma.««oudl, 
who gives a sliort dcscriiithm of It. Tiie 
fourth kingdom, Guzerat, is represented by 
the same author as the most powerful of 
the whole. Another Arab writer, who nou¬ 
rished about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, <Uvide.s India Into three parts; 
tho northern comprehending all the pro¬ 
vinces on the Indus ; the michlle extemling 
from Guzerat to t lie Ganges ; and thes<nith- 
cni, which he denominates Comar, from i 
Cape Comorin. j 

From the relation of the Arabian nier-' 
chatit above metiHoncd, oxplalticd by tlie 
cociimcrilary of another Arabian who had 
likewlHo vtslteil the eastern parts of Asia, 
we learn many (lartlculars concerning the 
InliabltantH of these distant n-glons at that 
time, wh!eh correspond with wh.tt is ob- 
servi’d among them at this day. They lake 
notice of the gifiicral use of silk among the 
(Hilnese, and the nianufactiiro of poreclalii, 
which they compare to glass. They also 
describe the tea-plant, with the manner of 
using Its leaves; whence it appears, that 
111 the ninth century thi‘ use of this plant 
Ui Uhiua was u.s roiiiinoii os It Is at pro- 


sent. They mention likewise the greaf 
progress which the Indians had made In 
astronomy; a circumstance which seems 
to have been unknown to the Greeks and 
Romans; they assert, that in this branch 
of science they were lar superior to the 
most enlightened nations of the west, on 
which account their sovereign was called 
the king of wisdom. 

The superstitions, extravagant penances, 

A-c„ known to exist at this day among 
the Indians, are also mentioned hy tho«e 

’ A '‘“i particulars manifest 

that t)io Arabians had a bnowlodcreof India 

very far superior to that of the Greeks or 
Romans. 

The Industry of the Mohammedans. In 
exploring the most distant regions of the 
cast, was rivalled, however, by the Chris¬ 
tians of Persia, who sent missionaries all 
over India and the countries adioininc an 
far as Clili.a Itself. Dut. while the we" tWn 

up a constant Intercourse 
with these parts, the Europeans had In a 
manner lo.st all knowledge of them. The 
port of Alexandria, from which they had 
formerly been supplied with tho Indian 
goods, was now shut against them ; and the 
Arabs, satisfied with supplying the de¬ 
mands of their own subjects, neglected tr 
pcud any by the usual channels to the 
towns on The Mediterranean. The iiihahi- 
tants of Constantinople and some other 
great tfiwns were supplied with Chinese 
commodities by the most tedious and difU- 
cult passage Imaginable. 

In spite of every dimculty, however, this 
commerce flourished, and Constantinople 
became a cou.slderablc mart for East In¬ 
dian commodities; and from Hall the rest 
of Europe was chiefly supplied with them 
for more than two cciiHiries, The perpetual 
hostilities iu which the Christians and Mo¬ 
hammedans were during this period en¬ 
gaged, contributed still to Increase the dif¬ 
ficulty ; luit, the more it Increased, the more 
desirous Europeans seemed to be of possess¬ 
ing the lururics of Asia. 

About this time the cities of Amalfi and 
Venire, with some others in Italy, having 
acquired a great degree of independence, 
began to exert themselves In promoting 
domestic manufactures, and importing tho 
prodiirtlons of India. 

About the cud of the tenth century, a 
considerable revolution took placein India, 
by the conquests of Mahmud Gazni, who 
erected the empire of Gazna. And It is at 
this period that the authentic history is 
generally reckoiicti to commence. 

Mahtnud’s kingdom had arisen out of that 
of the Saracens, wlio had extended their 
conquests immensely, under the caliph Al- 
Wiilid, both to the east and west. He pos- 
S(S<eil gr<*at part of the ancient Ilactria. 
(ia/.na, near the source of the Indus, and 
Ibilkti, were his chief cities. After conquer¬ 
ing tho rest of Uactria, he invaded Hlndos- 
t:iii A. D. 1000, and reduced the province of 
Sloultan,which was Inhaldted by the Kuttry 
and ILajpoot tribes (the Cathcrl and Malllof 
Alexander), who still retained thelrancicut 
bravery, and inacle a very formldableresict- 
aiice. Maliiuud being equally influenced by 
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% love of conquest and a superstitious 
teal to externjiuate the Hindoo religion, a 
league was at hist formed against nlm 
among all the Indian princes, from the 
Ganges to the Ncrlnidda. Their allied troops 
were, however, defeated; and In lOOS the 
famous temple of Nagracut In the I’mijab 
was destroyed. In 1011 SlJihmud destroyed 
the city atid temple of Tanafar, and re- 
duced Delhi. In 1018 he took Canoge, and 
demolished the temples of that and several 
other cities; but failed In his attempts on 
Ajmero. In his twelfth expedition. In 1024, 
he reduced the whole peninsula of Guzerat, 
nod destroyed the famous temple of Sum- 
naut, as well as those of all the other cities 
he conquered. At his dcatli. In 1028, he pos¬ 
sessed the east and largest part of Persia, 
with the Indian provinces from the west 
part of the Ganges to Guzerat, and those 
between the Indus and the mountains of 
Ajincre. But In 1153 this extensive empire 
began to fall topicce.s. The west and largest 
part was seized by the Gaurl, while the east 
contiguous to the Indus remained in the 
possession of Cosroe, whose capital was La¬ 
hore. In 1184 his sons wore expelled by the 
Gaurl, and In IIW Moh.ainmed Gorl pene¬ 
trated Into Hindostan as f.ar as Benares, 
comniitting as great devastation as Mah¬ 
mud Gaznl had done. He also reduced tlie 
south part of Ajtnere, and the leiTitoiy 
south of the Jumna, the fort of Guallor, <tc. 
On his death (1205), the empire of Gazna 
was again divided, and the Pat.aii cinpiro 
was founded by Cattub, who liad the Indian 
p.art, the I’erslan remaining to Eldoze. 
Cattub made Delhi hiscajiital; and In 1210 
his successor, Altuinish, reduced the great¬ 
est part of Hindostan Proper. One of his 
sons obtained the government of Bengal, 
and, from this period, one of the emi>e- 
ror*8 sons had always that govemineiit. 
During his reign, the bloody Jenghiz Khan 
put an end to the oilier branch of the Gaz- 
nlan empire, but Uiudostuu was left undis¬ 
turbed. 

From this period the most dre.adful con¬ 
fusion and massacres followed almost to 
the time that the British govemment com¬ 
menced. The cmi'lre being subdivided 
among a set of rapacious governors, the 
people were reduced to the greatest degree 
of misery. To add to their distress, the 
Moguls made such frequent and formidablo 
Invasions, that at last tlie emperor Ferose 
II. allowed them to settle in the country in 
1292. The emperor was Incited by Alla, 
governor of Gurrah, to attempt the con¬ 
quest of the Deccan; and Alla being em¬ 
ployed In tliat business, wherein he amassed 
an Immense quantity of tre-osure, no sooner 
accomplished It, than lie deposed and mur¬ 
dered Ferose, and assumed the sovereignty 
of Hindostan. 

In 1.^06 the conquest of the Deccan was 
tndertakeu; and In 1310 Alla carried his 
irmy into Dowlatabad and the Carnatic. 
But all this usuri'or's expeditions, and those 
Ilf hla general, Cafoor, seem to have been 
made more with a view of plunder than 
of permanent conquest. 

Under Mohammed III., the Inhabitants 
of the Deccan revolted, and drove the Mo¬ 


hammedans comiilctely out of all their terri¬ 
tories, except the city of Dowlatabad. 

Ferose III., who gueceoiled Mohammed in 
1351 , was a wise prince, who i)rcferred the 
Improvement of Ills empire by the arts of 
peace to the extension of It bj’ war and 
conquest. In his reign, which lasted thirty- 
seven years, agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures were encouraged. But upon 
his death in 1388, a civil war broke out 
which continued five years, till Malimud III. 
succeeded. In 1393. Diiringthls period Hln- 
dostaii exhibited the uncommon phenome¬ 
non of two emperors residing In the same 
rai>ltal, yet at war with each other. In 
this unfortunate situation of affairs,Tamer¬ 
lane, after subduing all the west of Tartary 
and Asia, turned hfs arms against niiulo.s- 
tnti, and made an easy conque.st of It. But 
the cruel monster, not contented with his 
victory, ordered a general massacre of the 
Itihabiiaiits, In coti.^eiiuence of which, It is 
said, that lOO.OOOof them were murdered in 
one hour. In January 1399, ho defeated 
the Indian army with groat slaughter, and 
Sf)on after t«)C)k Delhi, whiclt then consisted 
of three cities, surrounded by walls. 

Though no rc.sistaiice was made, and of 
course there was no pretence for blood¬ 
shed, yet a quarrel was fomented williln a 
few d;iys by his Tartar soldi<-rs, who I'il- 
lagcd tlje city, massacr<'d m»»st of the peo- 
l>lc, and Sold the re^t for slaves. The spoils, 
in plate and jewels, were immense. After 
tills dreadful carnage, Tamerlane marelied 
througli the other i>rovlnccs of Hlndos- 
lan, defeating the Indians cverywliere, ami 
slaugliierlng the worshi|)i>crs of lire. On 
the 25t]i of March this Insatiable conqueror 
retired, leaving Mahnnul in possession of 
the throne, and reserving only Tunjab to 
himself. 

The death of Mahmud III., In 1413, put 
an end to the Patan dynasty. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Chizer, a descendant of Maho- 
niei, and Ids posterity continued to reign 
until 1450, when AIK 11. abdicated the 
throne, and Belloll, an AfTghan, look pos¬ 
session of It. Under him a prince who re¬ 
sided at Jionpour became so formidable, 
that he left him only tlic shadow of autiio- 
rity. Belloli's son, however, recovereti a 
great part of the empire, about 1501, when 
he made Agra his residence. In the reign of 
Ibraham II. sultan Baber, a descendant of 
T-atnerlatie, conquered a considerable part 
of the empire. His Urst expedition was in 
1518; and In 1.525 he took Delhi. On the 
death of Baber, who reigned onlyflveyears, 
Ills son Humatoon was driven from the 
throne, and obliged to take shelter among 
the Itajpoot princes of Ajinere. The sove¬ 
reignty was usun>ed by Sheer Khan, who 
in 1545 wa.s killed at the siege of Ciieitou. 
His territories extended from the Indus to 
Bengal; but the government was so un¬ 
settled, that no fewer than Hve sovereigns 
succeeded within nine years after his death. 
This Induced a strong party to join In re¬ 
calling Hunialoon, who Is said to have 
been a prince of great virtue and ablUiles; 
but ho lived only one year after his return. 
Upon his death, in 155.5, his son Ackbar, one 
of the greatest princes that ever reigned iu 
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HlndostAQ, sncceeded. Ho was then only 
fourteen years of age ; but, during bis long 
relgti of ftfty-ono years, he established the 
empire on n more sure foundation than it 
had probably ever been before. 

Wear© now corn© to a period when the 
S. powers began to be Interested 

‘V u Hlndostan. The Cape of 

Good Hope had been doubled In the reign 
of John II., king of Portugal; Emanuel 
his successor, cqulpiied four ships, for the 
discovery of the Indian coast, and gave the 
cotnraand to Vasco do Gama; who, having 
w;eaihcred several stornjs In Ills cruise 
along the eastern coast of Africa, landed 
in Hfndostan, after a voyage of thirteen 
lit on til s« 

This country, which has since been al¬ 
most entirely reduced by war under a fo¬ 
reign yoke, was, at the time of the arrival 
of tlie Portuguese, divided between the 
kings of Cumhaya, Delhi, Blsnagur, Nar- 
zingua, and Calicut, each of which reck¬ 
oned several sovereigns among their tribii- 
^rl^es. Tlic last ot these monarchSt who 
Is better known by the name of zinnwhi, 
Which siKiiincs ernperor, possessed the 
most inarltlnie states, and Ills empire ex¬ 
tended over all Malabar. 

Vasco de Gama having Informed himself 
of these particulars when he touched at 
Melinda, hired an able pilot to conduct 
him to tlmt port. In which trade was the 
most floiirishitig. Here he fortunately met 
with a Moor of Tunis, who understood the 
1 ortugueso hinguagc, and he put himself 
under his direction. Uo procured Gama 
an audience of thezamorin, who proposed 
an alliance and a treaty of commerce with 
the king his master. Tills was upon the 
point of being concluded, when the Mus- 
sulnicn so far swayed the monarch from his 
purpose, that he resolved to destroy the ad¬ 
venturers, to whom he had just before 
given so favourable a reception. 

The zamorln, who watjted neither power 
nor InchnaMon, wanted courage to put his 
design Into execution ; and (Jama was per¬ 
mitted to return to his fleet: he sailed for 
Lisbon, which he reached In safety, and 
was received with rajjtnrous joy by the 
people. Tlio pope gave to Portugal all the 
coasts they slnmld discover in the east: 
and u second expedition soon after took 
pl.ace, under the command of Alvarez Ca¬ 
bral, consisting of thirteen vessels. They 
•xst visited (Jallcut, where fifty Portuguese 
were massacred bythclnliabitants.thniugh 
tlio Intrigues of the Moors. Cabr.al, In re¬ 
venge, burnt all the Arabian vessels In the 
harbour, cannonaded the town, and then 
sailed to Cochiu, and from tbence toCa- 
imnor. The kings of both those towns 
gave him spices, gold, and silver, and pro- 
posed an alliance with him against the 
aamorln, to whom they were tributaries. 
Other kings followed their exampie; and 
thU Infatuation became so general, that 
tlio Portuguese gave the law to almost the 
whole country of Slalabar. 

Tho port of Lisbon had now become the 
grand mart of Indian commodities. To 
secure and extend these advantages. It was 
uecessary to establish a system of power 


and conimerce. With a view to these ob- 
jeets, the court of Portugal widely reposed 
Its confidence In Alphonso Albuquerque 
the mo.st discerning of all the Portuguese 
that had been In Indi^ The new viceroy 
acquitted himself beyond expectation. He 
fixed upon Goa, where there was a good 
harbour and wholesome air, as an esta- 
biishmeiit, being situated In the middle of 
Malabar, belonging to the kingof the Dec- 
can, and wnich soon after became tho me¬ 
tropolis of all the Portuguese settlements 

As tho government soon changed Its 
schemes of trade Into projects pf conquest, 
the nation, which had never been guided 
by the true commercial spirit, soon as- 
sumed that of rapine and plunder. In re¬ 
ference to this we may observe, that of all 
tlic conquests made by the Portuguese In 
India, they possess at present only Macao. 
Dill, and Goa: and the united Importance 
of these three settlements in their Inter¬ 
course with India and Portugal is very In¬ 
considerable. 

Towards the close of tho sixteenth cen- 
tup', Drake, Stephens, Cavendish, and some 
other English navigators, bydoubliiigCape 
Horn, and ttic Capo of Good llopc, reached 
Itidla, Tlie success attending these first 
voy.ages was safllcicnt to determine some 
of the principal merchants in liondon to 
establish a company in 1600 , which obtain¬ 
ed an exclusive privilege of trading to tho 
East Indies for fifteen years. 

The funds of this company were In the 
beginning Inconsiderable. They fitted out 
four ships, which sailed In ICOl, under 
Lancaster, an able man, who arrived with 
tliem, ill 1602 , at the port of Achen, at that 
time a celebrated mart. He was received 
by the king with the highest marks of res¬ 
pect, and had every favour shown him that 
could be wished for, to facilitate the estal>. 
Ilsbineut of an advantageous commerce. 
The English admiral was received at Ban¬ 
tam In the same manner as at Achen; and 
a ship, which ho had despatched to the 
Molucca islands, brought him a consider¬ 
able cargo of cloves and nutmegs; with 
ibcsc valuables, and pepper, which he took 
In at Java and Sumatra, he returned safe 
to England. 

The company now determined to form 
settlements, but not without the consent 
of the natives. They applied to James I. 
for assistance, but obtained none. They, 
however, out of their small funds, erected 
forts, and founded colonies, in the islands 
of Java, Poleron, Amboyna, and Banda. 
They likewise shared the spice trade with 
tlic Dutch, who soon became jealous of 
tiiclr rising prosperity. They at first pro¬ 
ceeded by accusations, equally void of truth 
and decency, to make the English odious 
to the natives of the country; but these 
expedients not meeting with success, they 
resolved tu proceed to nets of violence; and 
the Indian ocean became the scene of the 
most bloody engagemeuts between the 
maritime forces of the two nations. In 
1019, the two companies signed a treaty, 
signifying th.at the Molucca Islands, Am- 
buyna, and Banda should belong In com 
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fnontoboth nation!*. The Patch, however, 
not only found moans to render the 

treaty IneCfertual, Init to drive the English 
from Amboyna. This latter transaction was 
replete witli so nuioh cruelty, that It will 
remain a lastinj? siifrma on the Dutch n.v 
tlnn. The KturMsh, harassc«l in even’ mart 
l.y the Dutch, who were bont on their des- 
inirtlon, were obliged to give way to their 
power. India was totally forgotten; and 
the company was greatly reduced at the 
death of Charles 1. 

(?romwcll, proud of his success, and sen¬ 
sible of his own strength, was piqued that 
the rcpublleof tho United Provinces should 
pretend to the dominion of tho sea,and de- 
clare<l war against tho Dutch. Of all the 
maritime wars which have been recorded 
In history, none were conducted with more 
knowledge and bravery ; none have abound¬ 
ed with more obstinate and bloody engage¬ 
ments. The English gained the superiority, 
and peace ensued.—But to return : 

Under Ackbar's successor, Jehan Quire, 
the war was faintly carried on, the empire 
being disturbed by hjs rebellious son Shah 
Jehan, and his councils distracted by the In¬ 
fluence of his mistress Noor Johan. In this 
monarcirs reign sir Thomas Roe, the first 
British ambassador to the court of HIndos- 
tan. arrived. Jehan Quire died In 1(527, and 
was succeeded by hfs son Shah Jehan, who 
ptished the conquest of the Dcrcan with 
vigour, but In so destructive a manner that 
most of the princes submitted. A war 
next broke out with the Portuguese, which 
ended in tlieir expulsion from Hooglj’. 

Shah Jehan was a debauched prince; and 
his rebellion against his father was reta¬ 
liated by that of his son Aurungzebe, who 
dethroned him, disguising his ambition 
under the mask of religion, atid commit¬ 
ting the greatest crimes under that pre¬ 
tence. He engaged in a war with his bro¬ 
thers Jlnrad and Dara. whom he defeat¬ 
ed and put to death, and then pretended 
to lament their misfortune. He, however, 
treated Ills father with tenderness till his 
<leath in 1C06. Front l(5f>n, when Aurung¬ 
zebe attained full possession of the throne, 
till 1C78, a pr(*found tranquillity prevailed 
throtigliout the empire: but from a jea¬ 
lousy of Sevagee, the Dmnder of the Mah- 
mtta state, he undertook the conquest of 
the Deccan: and having quelled a rebel¬ 
lion of the Pac.ans beyond the Indus, he 
persecuted the Hindoos so severely, that 
tlie Rajpoot tribes In Ajiniere commenced 
a war against him. 

Athts death in 17P7, his empire extend¬ 
ed from 10 ^ to 35^ latitudes, and nearly 
as many degrees in longitude. ‘His re¬ 
venue,’ says major Rentiel, ‘exceeded 
35,oivi,oooL Sterling, in .a country where 
provisions .are about four times as cheap 
as in England. But so weighty a sceptre 
could be wielded only by a hand like 
Aurangzol>e’s; and, accordinely, in fifty 
years after his death, a succession of weak 
princes and wicked ministers reduced this 
astonishing empire to nothing.’ 

Tie left four sons; Mausum, Azem, Kaum- 
Bu8h,<and Ackhar. This last had rebelled 
against his father, and been obliged to fly 




to Persia thirty years before. A civil war 
commenced between Mausum and A7cm, 
and a decisive battle was fought, wherein 
. 300,000 men were engaged on each side, 
and Azeiii was defeated and killed. 3Iau- 
FUin then assumed the title of Baliader 
Shah, and, during his short reign of five 
years, gave proofs of considerable abilities. 
He defeated ami killed his brother Katim- 
Bush ; after which he reduced the Si’itlis, a 
new set of religionists, who. in the reign of 
Sh.ah Jehan, had silently established them¬ 
selves along the eastern mountains, and 
had now taken up arms in Lahore, ra¬ 
vaging the countrj’ to the banks of the 
Jiimnah. 

About this time the English East India 
Company obtained the famous finnan, or 
grant, by which their goods of export and 
Import were exempted from duties. Fur- 
rokserewas deposed and murdered by the 
brothers Housseln and Abdoollah, who set 
up another emperor, whom they also de¬ 
posed and murdered in the same year ; and 
thus, In eleven years after Aurungzebe’s 
death, eleven of his posterity, who had 
either possessed or been competitors for 
the throne, were exterminated ; and the 
government declined so rapidly that the 
empire seemed ready to fall to pieces. 

In 1718 the two brothers raised to the 
throne Mohammed Shah, the grandson of 
Bahader; who, warned by the fate of Ills 
predecessors, soon rid himself of these two 
powerful subjects, though at the expense 
of a civil war. But new enemies started 
up. Nizam Al Mulck, viceroy of the Dec,- 
caii, in 1722, had been offered tho place of 
; vizier, or prime minister, but did not accept 
lit. Independence was hisalm, and the in¬ 
creasing power of the Mahrattas furnished 
him with a pretence for augmenting his 
army. Persuaded that he had a party at 
court, he, in 1738. came thither, with a great 
body of armed followers ; hut, finding that 
the interest of the emperor was still too 
powerful for him, he Invited the famous 
Persian usurper, Nadir Shah, or Koull Khan, 
to Invade Hindustan. 

Tliis invitation was re.idlly accepted, and 
Nadir entered the country without opposi¬ 
tion ; yet, when far advanced Into Hlndos- 
tan, he considered the Issue of matters to 
he so uncertain, that he offered to evacu¬ 
ate the country and retire for fifty lacs of 
rupees, about .'500,000/. sterling. Tho In¬ 
trigues of the Nizam and his p.orty hin¬ 
dered the emperor from complying with 
this demand ; Instead of which ho threw 
himself upon the usurper's mercy, who tlior. 
took possession of Delhi, and demanded a 
ransom of 30,000,000/. sterling. After a 
conference with the emperor. Nadir seized 
upon 200 cannon, with some treasure and 
jewels, which he sent off to Candahar. He 
then marched back to Delhi, where a com¬ 
motion arose about the price of com. 
M’hile Nadir endeavoured to quell It, a 
shot was fired at him, and narrowly missed 
him; upon which the barbarian ordered a 
general massacre of the inhabitants, and 
slaughtered 120 , 0 !) 0 . or, according to some, 
150,00() persons. This was followed by a 
seizure t>f all the jewels, plate, &c., wliicli 
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could be found; besides exacting the 
80 , 000 ,ooof., which was done with the ut¬ 
most rigour. 

In the midst of these scenes Nadir caused 
tne marriage of his son to be celebrated 
with a gi^d*dnugliierof Aurungxebe, and 
then took leave of the einiHTor with pn>- 
friendship, on the 6th of May 
1739. Ho Is said to have carried off goods 
and treasure to the value of la.s.ooo.oooz. 
sterling. Mohammed had also ceded to him 
ail the provinces of Ilindostan west of the 
Indus. 

About tho same time the Roblllas, a trlbo 
^om the mountiilns between India and 
Persia, erected an Independent state on the 
cast of the Ganges, eighty miles from Delhi. 
Tho cinplreseemed now to bo running fast 
to Its dissolution. N.adlr Shah being mur¬ 
dered, Abdallali, one of his generals, seized 
on the east part of Persia, and the adjacent 
Indian provinces which Mohammed Shah 
had ceded to Nadir, and formed thcui into 
tho kingdom of Kandahar. 

In 1730 Mohainiucd Shah died, and was 
succeeded by his son Ahmed; during whoso 
reign, which lasted only six years, the divi¬ 
sion of the remainder of the empire look 
: and nothing remained to the family 
of Tamerlane but u small tract of territory 
round Delhi. 

In 1748 the Nizam A1 Muick died, at the 
ago of lo-i. and was succeeded by his son 
Nazir Jung, to the prejudice of his elder 
brother Gazi, vizier tolhenomlnal emperor. 
The contest that followed on this occasion, 
for tho throne of tho Deccan and tho nabol> 
ship of Arcot, first engaged the British and 
rrcnch to act as auxiliaries on opposite 
sides. InjmedlaU'ly after the peace of Alx- 
la-ChapclIe, the French commandant, SI. 
Duplelx, began to sow dissension among tlio 
nabobs, who bad by this time usurped tlie 
Bovcreigiity of the country. 

On tills occasion Mr. (aftorw.irds lord) 
Clive first appeared In a military capacUy. 
Ho had been employed before as a writer, 
but seemed very little qualified for that de¬ 
partment of civil life, lie now marched 
towards Arcot at tlio head of 210 Euro- 
peaiiB ami .^00 0 ep<iys; and In his first ex- 
pedUloii displayed tlie qualities of a great 
Commander. Ills movements were c<mduct- 
ed with such secrecy and despatch, tliat he 
tiiadc himself master of the enemy's c;ipltal 
before they knew of his march ; and gained 
llic nlTectlons of the people by his genero¬ 
sity, ln.air<»rdltigprot(rctiori without ransom. 
In a short time, liowever, he found Iiimself 
Invested in Fort Kt. David's by Itijah Sail), 
son to Cliund.a an Indian chief, jire- 
tendor to tho nabiibshlji of Arcot, at tlie 
head of a niimeroiu army ; the operations 
of the siege being conducted by European 
etigliieers. Hut .Mr. Clive, having Inteill- 
gerice of the intemlcd attack,defended liim- 
BC'lf with such vigour, th.at tho aseeiilants 
were everywhere repulsed with loss, and 
obliged precipitately to raise the siege. He 
then marched In rjuest of the enemy ; and, 
having overtaken them In the plains of 
Araiil,attacked and cotlroly defeated them. 
This victory was folUiwed by the surren¬ 
der of tlio forts of TIuicry. 6'onjaverani, 
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and AranI; after which, he returned In 
triumph to Fort St. David’s. In the bfr 
ginning of 1752, he marched towards Ma¬ 
dras, where he was reinforced by a small 
body of troops from Bengal. Though the 
whole did not exceed 300 Europeans, with 
as many natives as were sufficient to give 
the appearance of an army, he boldly pro¬ 
ceeded to a place called Koverlpank, about 
fifteen miles from Arcot, where the enemy 
jay to the number of 1,500 sepoys, l,700 
horse, with 150 Europeans, and eight pieces 
of cminoD. Victory waslougdoubtfuJ,until 

Mr. Clive having sent round a detachment 
Jp upon the rear of the enemy, while 
the English attacked the entrenchments In 
front with their bayonets, a general con¬ 
tusion ensued, the enemy was routed with 
considerable slaughter, and only saved from 
total destruction by the darkness of the 
^Jspt. The French to a man threw down 
their arms on this occasion, and surren¬ 
dered themselves prisoners of war; all tho 
bagg.ige and cannon falling at the same 
time into the hands of tho victors. 

M. Duplcix, mortified at this bad suc¬ 
cess, proclaimed rajah Salb, son of Chunda 
Saih, nabob of Arcot; and afterwards pro¬ 
duced forged commissions from the Great 
Mogul, appointing him govenior of all the 
Carnatic from tho Kristnah to the sea. To 
carry on this deception, a messenger pre¬ 
tended to come from Delhi, and was re¬ 
ceived with all the pomp of an ambassador 
from the Great Mogul. Duplelx, mounted 
on an elephant and preceded by music and 
dancing women, after the oriental fashion, 
received his commission from the hands of 
this Impostor; after which he affected the 
state of an eastern prince; kept his durbas 
at court, ap;>cnrcd sitting cross-legged on 
a sofa, and received presents as sovereign 
of the country, from his own council as well 
from the natives. Thus the forces of the 
English and French East India Companies 
were engaged In a course of liostlllties, un¬ 
der the title of auxiliaries to the contend¬ 
ing parties at a time when no war existed 
between the two nations. 

Next year both parties received consider¬ 
able reinforcements; the English by the 
arrival of admiral Watson with a squadron 
of ships of war, having on board a regi¬ 
ment commanded by colonel AlUercroon; 
and the French hy M. Gadeheu, commis- 
s-ary and govenior-genenal of all their set¬ 
tlements, on whose arrival M. Duplelx de- 
fiarted for Europe; and a provisional treaty 
and trure were concluded, on condition 
that neither of the two companies should 
for the future Interfere in any of the dif¬ 
ferences that might take place in the 
country. 

Matters, however, did not long continue 
in a state of tranquillity. Early in 1755 It 
appeared that the French were endeavour- 
Ing to get possession of all the Deccan. M. 
Bussy, tho successor of Duplelx, demand- 
etl tho fortress of G.'ilconda from Salabat 
Zing; and M. Leyrit encouraged the go¬ 
vernor who rctited Velu to take up arms 
against the nabob. He even sent 300 French 
and as many sepoys from Pondicherry to 
support tills rebel, and oppose the English 
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employed by the nabob to collect his reve¬ 
nues from the irlbutnr.v princes. 

Allvcrdl Khan, an able and prudent ?ul> 
Bhdar, whohad for tiftcen years been nabob 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, having died 
In 175«. SurajaU Dowlii succeeded to the 
nnbohship. He was congratulated on Ills 
accession by Jlr. Drake, the Kngllsh pre¬ 
sident at Calcutta, and readily promised 
protection to bis countrymen; but he soon 
after took ofTonce at the iinprlsoninent of 
Oruichuiul, an eiiHncnt Gontoo morciKint 
who had lived several years under the 
protection of the English government. Or 
this circumstance,however, Surajahdidnot 
directly complain; but founded his pre¬ 
tence of war upon the conduct of the En¬ 
glish In rei>airing tho fortifications of Cal- 
ctitta; which Indeed was ahsolntely neces¬ 
sary, on acc<.unt of the great prohahlllty 
of awar with the Freiicli. The nabob, how¬ 
ever, tlireatene<l an attack if the works 
were not Instantly deinolislied. With this 
requisition the president and council pro¬ 
tended to comply; but they nevertheless 
wont on with them. Surajah Dowla took 
the Held on tho 30th of May 1750, with 
an army of 40,000 foot, 30,000 horse, atid 
400 elephants; and on the 2nd of June, 
detaclied 20,000 tnen to Invest the fort at 
Cassumba?..'!, n large town on an island 
formed by the west branch of the Ganges, 
This fort was regtilarly built, with sixty 
cannon, and defende«l by 300 men, prin¬ 
cipally sepoys. The nabob pretending a 
desire to treat, Mr. Watts, the chief of the 
factory, was persuaded to put himself In 
ills power; which he had no sooner done 
than he was made a close prisoner, along 
with Mr. Batson, a surgeon, who accom¬ 
panied him. The two prisoners were treat¬ 
ed witli great indignity, and threatened 
with death ; but two of the council who 
had been setit for by the tyrant’s command 
were sent hack again, with orders to per¬ 
suade the people of the factory to surroti- 
der at discretion. This proposal met with 
great opposition ; but was at last complied 
with, though verj' little to the advantage of 
the prisoners; for they were not only de¬ 
prived of everjthing they po.sse8sed, but 
stripped almost naked, and sent to Hoogly, 
where they were closely conthicd. The tia- 
bob, encouraged by this succes.®, marched 
directly to Calcutta, whicli he invested on 
the 15th. 

It was impossible that the garrison could 
long defend themselves against the great 
force brought against it ; little or no at¬ 
tempt was therefore made at resistance: 
the fort was consequently soon taken, and 
the effects of the factory destroyed. Many 
of the English escaped In boats and ships 
down the river, but many were taken ; of 
these, 146 were confined for the night In a ' 
room twenty feet square, named the Black , 
Hole, and which the English had made for 1 
a place of conllneinent. The dreadful heat 
and want of air quickly deprived some of 
existence; others lost their reason, and ex¬ 
pired raving mad ; their entreaties an«l of¬ 
fers of money to their guards to give them 
water, or to remove them, were mocked at 
or dlsregurdcd ; and when the door of the 


^dungVoTTAvas opened 
twcniy-tlirwwcrctaken outallv^ Having 
plundered the town, Surajah 
parted, leaving in It a garrison of 3,000 men. 

The news of this disaster put an end to 
the expedition projected against Ji. Bussy; 
and colonel Clive was Instantly 
to Bengal with 400 Europeans and 1,000 
sepoys, on board of the licet commanded 
by adinir.il Watson. They did not arrive 
till the I5tli of December at a village called 
Fulta, situated on a branch of the Ganges, 
where the inhabitants of Calcutta had taken 
refuge after their tnlsfortune. Tlieir first 
operations were against the forts of Bus- 
budgla, Tanna, Fort William, and Calcutta, 
now jn the hands of the enemy. All these 
were reduced almost as soon as they ai>- 
proached them. Hoogly, the pUacc of ren¬ 
dezvous for all nations who traded to Ben¬ 
gal (its vvareliouses and shops being al¬ 
ways filled with tlie richest merchandise 
of the country), was likewise reduced and 
destroyed, with the granaries and store¬ 
houses of salt on each side of the river. 
This proved V’ery detrimental to tho na¬ 
bob, by dejjrlving him of the meansof sub¬ 
sistence for his army. 

Surajah Dowla, enraced at the success 
of the English, now seemed determined to 
crusli them at once by a general engage¬ 
ment. From this, liovvever, he was intimi¬ 
dated by a successful attack on his camp, 
whicii induced him 10 conclude a treaty, on 
the 9th of February 1757, on the following 
conditions 1. That the privilege.s granted 
to the English by the Mogul should not be 
disputed:—2. That all goods with English 
orders sliould pass by land or water, free 
of any taxAll the company's facto¬ 
ries which had been seized by the nabob 
should be restored ; and the goods, money, 
and effects accounted for:—4. That the En¬ 
glish should have liberty to fortify Calcutta: 
and 5. To coin their own gold and silver. 

As Intelligence was now received of a 
war between France and England, an at- 
t.-ick was meditated on Cliandernagore. It 
remained, therefore, only to obtain thecon- 
seiit of the nabob; hut, in ten days after 
the conclusion of the treaty, ho setit a let¬ 
ter to admiral Watson, complaining of his 
intention, and surmising that the English 
designed to turn their arms against him 
as soon as they made tliemsclves masters 
of Chaiidcrnag*)re. This was strenuously 
denied by the admiral; and a number of 
letters passed, in which tho latter made 
use of expressions which were supposed 
to Imply a tacit consent that Chandenia- 
gorc should be attacked. An attack was 
tlicrcfore made, and it soon capitulated. 
This intelligence, however, seemed to lie 
by no means agreeable to Surajah Dowla. 
He pretended displeasure on account of 
the Enirlfsh infringing the treaties, and 
complained that they had ravaged some 
parts of his ilomini<>ns. This was denied 
by the adminil; but from this time both 
parties made preparations for war. The 
naliob returned no answer till the I3tli of 
June, when he soiii a decl.anitlon of war. 
The English council at Calcutta now ro 
solved on the deposition of the nabob* 
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which at this time appeared practicable, 
by supporting the pretenslona of Meer Jaf- 
Der All Khan, who had entered Into a con- 
Bplracr against him. Mcer Jafllcr had mar¬ 
ried the sister of Allverdl Klinn, the prede¬ 
cessor of Surajah ; and was now supported 
in his pretensions by the general of the 
horse, and hy Jugget Sect, the nabob’s 
I hanker, the richest nierchant In all India. 

' Colonel Clive began his march agaltist 
Rurajah Dowla on tlio 13tli of June. The 
decisive action at Plassey followed (June 
23), In which the treacliery of Meer Jaf- 
fler, who commanded part of the nabob’s 
troops, and stood neuter during the en¬ 
gagement, rendered the victory easy. At 
daybreak t)io nabo»>'8 army of 15,000 horse 
ami 15,000 foot advanced to attack the 
Etigllslt. Clive’s troops were posted In a 
grove defended by mud-banks. After can¬ 
nonading them till noon, thccnemy retired 
to their fortiflod camp; and shortly after, 
Clive stormed an angle of it, put them to 
the rout, and pursued them for a space of 
six miles. Tlic unfortunate nabob fled to 
his caiiltal, but left it the following even¬ 
ing disguised like a fakir, with only two 
attend.ants. By these he appears to have 
hoen abandoned and even robbed; for on 
the 3rd of July he was found wandering for¬ 
saken and almost naked on the road to 
Patna. Next day be was brought back to 
Muxadabad. an<l a few hours after privately 
beheaded by Meer Jaffler’s eldest son. 

Meer Jafllcr ami Ills English allies now 
took po.ssc8slon of the capital In triumph. 
Oil the 2Pth of June, colonel Clive went to 
the palace, and, In presence of the rajahs 
and gramlecsof the court, solemnly handed 
him to thy musnud (nr carpet) and throne 
of stale, where he was unanimously saluted 
Biibalidar, or nabob, and received the sub¬ 
mission of all present. While these trans- 
nctldiiH were going forward, tbeutrnostef- 
fiirls wore used to expel the French en¬ 
tirely from Bengal. It had all along, in¬ 
deed, been tlio opinion of Clive that it was 
Impiissihio f<ir the French and the English 
to ri)»'xl.-it In India. 

Both p.ariles now received considerable 
reliiforrenicnts from Knrojic; admiral P<i- 
rock being joined on the 21th of March by 
commodore Htevenswltb asrjuadron of five 
nien-of-war .ami two frigates. The British 
adiiiir.nt went in ijiio.st of the French fleet, 
ami an engagement took place, in wliich 
llir^ I'YencIi were defeated with tiie loss of 
Olio killtai and a gre.at iiuiiilier wounded. 

In tliy treaty ronrimled iiy Olive with 
tlie new sut)aliil:ir. It was stipulated tliat 
one iiumlred lacs of rupee.s .simuld be paid 
to tlie Hast India Company for their lo.«.scs 
ami Die expmisos of the campaign, with 
coTiipensati'Pii to all tiic sufferers at the 
taking of Oalcutta: the company was also 
to liave the zeinlmlary (or right of farming 
tlie iirn<5m-c of the soli claimed by llie 
crown) of a tract of country to the Boutli 
of that city. Tlic subahdar was also pro¬ 
fuse in Ills donations to those to whom he 
was Indelited for his throne. Ills gifts to 
flive ainountcfl to ISO,0001.; and however 
iiiiieii tlu* latter may have been censured 
4 t tlie time for receiving a reward from the 
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subahdar, he was justified by the usages of 
Asia, and there seems to be no reason whv 
he should refuse a gift from the prince 
whom he had so greatly benefited. 

The remainder of the year 1759 proved 
entirely favourable to the British amis. 
D Aclie, the French admiral, who had been 
very roughly bandied by admiral Pocock on 
the 3rd of August 1758, having refitted his 
fleet, and being reinforced by three men-of. 
war at the Islands of Mauritius and Bour¬ 
bon, now ventured once more to face his 
antagonist. A third battle ensued on the 
loth of September 1759, when the French 
notwithstanding their superiority both In 
number of ships and weight of metal, were 
obliged to retreat with considerable loss, 
havingl.soo men killed and wounded, while 
those on board the English fleet did not 
exceed 570. By the 17th of October the 
Dritish fleet was completely refitted; and 
admiral Pocock, having been joined by a 
reinforcement of four men-of-war, soon af¬ 
ter returned to England. All this time the 
unfortunate general Lally had been em¬ 
ployed in unsuccessful endeavours to re¬ 
trieve the affairs of his countrymen; but 
hls icit6 was at last decided by laying siege 
to Wandewash, which had lately been taken 
by colonel Conte. The advantage in num¬ 
ber was entirely In favour of the French 
general; the British army consisting only 
of 1,700 Europeans, including artillery and 
cavalr>', while the French amounted to 
2,200 Europeans. The auxiliaries on the 
English side were 3,000 black troops, while 
those of the French amounted to 10,000 
black troops and 300 Caffres ; nor was the 
difference less In proportion In the artil- 
Icrj', the English bringing Into the field 
only fourteen pieces of cannon, and one 
howitzer, while the French had twenty flvo 
pieces In the field and five on their batte¬ 
ries against the fort. The battle began at 
noon (Jan. 22, 1760), and In three hours 
the whole French army fled towards their 
camp; but quitted It on finding themselves 
pursued by tlie English, who took all their 
cannon except tlirce small pieces. They 
collected themselves umier the walls of 
Cheltaput, aljout eighteen miles from the 
field of battle, and soon after retired to 
Pondicherry. 

Colonel Coote now caused tlie country 
to be wasted to the very gates of this for¬ 
tress, by way of retaliation for what the 
French had done in the neiglibourhood of 
Madras. He then set al)Out the siege of 
Cliellaput, which .surrendered in one day; 
a considerable detacliment of the enemy 
was intercepted by captain Smith ; the fort 
of Tlnirnery was reduced by major Monson, 
and the city of Arcot by captain Wood. 
Tills last con<|uest enabled the British to 
restore the nabob to hls dominions, of 
which he lind been dej>r(vcd by the French, 
and It greatly weakened l>otli the French 
force and interest in India. M. Lally, In 
the meantime, had recalled his forces from 
Syringham, by which means he augmented 
his army with 500 Europeans. These were 
now shut up in Pondicherry, which was 
!»ecomo the last hope of the French Id 
I iulia. To complete their misfortunes, ad- 
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nilml Conilsli firrivod nt Mn.lras with sJx lie hhiiPolf mnn }«...n ])0 ruined, and yery 
nieii-nf-war: and, as the I’reneh had )i->w pruhahl) the iniere.-^is «•/the romi>aiiy along 
no fleet In these parts, tlio admlnil readily with him. f'ossim, however, 


cmraKed to cooperate with the land forces, man of a very difTerent disposition from ht.s 
Tho conseouence was the reduction of f.'itlier-in-l.iw. As he knew that he had not 
Carical, Cliellainhriun. and Verdachelluin, been served hy the English out of fnend. 
hy n strong detachment under major Mon- shiji, so he did not think of making any J e- 
soin while colonel Ciiote reduced Permacoil, turn out of gratitude ; hut, instead of this, 
Almamverpa, and Waldour. He was thus considered only how he could most easily 
at last enabled to lay siege to Pondlclierry break with such truuidesomc alllos. Por 
Itself : and the place capitulated on the loth a while, however, it w.is necessary for him 
of January Ktil.hy whicli an end w.as put to take all the advantage he could of his 
to the imwer of the I'reiich iu thispart of alliance with them. Hy their assistance 
the world. be cleared bis dominions of invaders, and 

While the Hrillsh were thus employed, strengtheneil hl.s fnintiers, and lie reduced 
Mcer Jafller, the nahoh of Heiigal, who ha*l tho rajahs who had reheiled against his 
heen rai.sed to that dignity hy the ruin of prtalece.ssor, ohligiiig them to pay the usual 
Surajah Dowla, found himself in a very dbs- irilmtc; hy which me.-ins he repaired his 
ngreeahh; situation. Tlie treasure of ilic liuances, and ilicrchy secured the lldclity 
late nahoh had heen valued at sixty-four of his troops. 

crore of ru|iees (about 8O,(KK),000b sterling). Having tlius, hy the assistance of the 
and In ex)>ectatlon of this sum, Moor .laf- English, brought his government Into sul>- 
ller had submitted to the exactions of the jection, lie took the most efTectual means 
Eiiglisli. On his accession to the govern- of securing him.«flf against their powi'i*. 


meiit, however, the ire.isure of wlilcli he 
became master fell so much short of oxpcc- 
tat Ion, that he could notfullll Ins engage¬ 
ments to them, and wa.s reduced to tJic 


As the vicinity of his capital Muxadahiid 
to Calcutta gave tho English factory there 
an oiiporiuiiity of his]>ectjng his actions, 
and interrupting his designs when they 


extremity of mortgaging his revenues. In thought ])roper, lie took up liis residence at 
this dilemma ills grandees became factious Monglieer, a ]>l.'ice 200 miles fartlier u|> tho 
and discontented, his army mutinous for Ganges, whicli lie fortilled in tiic best and 
want of pay, and himself (<dious to hi.s sul>- most cxpedliiou.s manner. Seit.sihU* of tlic 
ji'Cts. To this it may be added, that Mr. Van- advantages of the European discipline, he 
slttart,thesucce8sorofClive,whoknewlmt now resolved to new model his army. For 
little of the merits of the respective parties, this purpose he collected .'ill tho Armenian, 
was willing to conclude a treaty with Cos- Persian, Tartar, and other soldiers of for- 
sIm All, the naooh’s son-in-law, for his tune, whose military ch.aracters might serve 
dethronement; by which the provim-es to raise the sjiirits of his Indian forces, and 
of Hurdv.'iui, Midnaimre, and Chittagong abate their natural timidity. He also col- 
wero to he made over to the company,, lected all (tie wandering Europeans who 
and large rewards given to the members of liad borne arms, and the R‘poys who had 
council. been dismissed from the English service, 

Mcer Cosslm was accordingly raised to and distributed them among liis troops, 
the musnud ; and the old nabob washurried ' He changed thcfasliionoftlie Indian match- 
into a boat wltli a few of his domestics and ' locks to muskets, and made many excellent 
necessaries, and sent away to Calcutta in a ' improvcnieius in tliedl.-cipliiiciif his army, 
manner wliolly unworthy of the liigh rank Hut it was soon discovered thatall thej>ains 
lie so lately lield. So unhiushingly. Indeed, i.ikeii hy MetT Cossim to disci).line liis 
was tlie whole of this affair conducted,that troops had not rendered them able to coj.e 
the servants of the company, who were tlw* with the Euro).eaiis. Several acts of trea- 
projectorsof the revolution, made no secret i cherous hostility on his part were followed 
that there was a present promised them j by a fi>rmal declaration of war ; and several 
of twenty kacs of rupees from Cossiin, who . engagements took place, m all of which 
was de.airous of making the llrst act of his the Hntish army proved victorious, ajid 
tiower tlie assassination of JalHer; and was Cossim’s army retreated. His active enemy 
very mucli disi>leased when jic found that accordingly jienetratod into tho he.art of liis 
tlie English luicudcdgiviughlin i.rotcctiou territories, crossed Die numerous branches 


at CalculLa. 

It could scarcely be sui>i>oscJ that Meer 
Cossim, raised to the naliobshi)) in litis 
manner, would he more faithful to tire Eu- 
gli.sh than Meer Jalller had been. Notliiiig 


of ihe Gange.s, and traversed morasses and 
forests ill seardi of the native foe. At 
lengih tho two armies im*t on the hanks of 
a river called Nuiias A'ull;is, Ang. 2, 1763. 
Cossim had chosiii his post with great 


advantageous to the Interests of tiio com-! judgement, and his forces had mucli of the 


tural imbecility, had ireen. Tliis last con-( stinato ih.in ii>ual,ljclng continuetl for four 
sideration had induced many of the council I hours ; hut tliough tlie Indian army cou- 
at nisi to oppose the revolution; and indeed ' sisied of no fewer than 20 ,oo 0 horse and 
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history of Anglo-Indian warfare Into uH its 
details. Our readers must, therefore, bo 
content with rapid descriptions or passing 
remarks, as may happen. In the narration 
of events suOiclently Important In them¬ 
selves to require a lengthened notice In 
works of magnitude wholly devoted to the 
subject. We pass on, tlien, by oi»serving 
tliat McerCosstni was subdued and deposed; 
niid tliat Mcer JafHor was once more seated ‘ 
on the musnud. Ills reign was, however, 
very short; and on his death the ccmncll ofr 
Calcutta raised to It his son, Nujum-ud- 
Dowln, making him pay, as usual, a large 
sum fur his elevation. 

The high character which lord Clive had 
already gained In the e.ost justly marked 
him out for tlic government of India; and 
on tho 3r<l of May 1765, ho landed, wltli 
full powers ns coinmandcr-ln-clilcf, presi¬ 
dent, anil governor of Bengal, lie remained 
In India aliout two years, during wlilclj 
period lie effected tiie most desindilc refor¬ 
mations in both the civil and military dC' 
pnrtments, 

Sujali-ad-Dowla, snhalidar of Oude, and 
tlic nominal emperor of Dcliil, Siiaii Alcm 
H., having assisted Meer Cossim, tlio Eng¬ 
lish niarrhed against tliem. Allahaiiacl and 
Lucknow were taken, 'nienalioh was glad 
to purchase pence by paying the expenses 
of tlio war; and the emperor conferred 
upon the English tlie revenues of Bengal, i 
Balinr, and Orissa, and his iinjicrial cnnllr- 
nmtlon i>f all tlic territories conquered iiy 
them witliiii tlic noinlnai extent of tlic 
Mogut empire. Tlic East India Company 
linii now acquired territory eriual in extent 
to tho most nourishing kingdom of Eu¬ 
rope; and from tliis date, a.d. 1765, com- 
inenres the recognised sovereignty of the 
English ill Hlndostati. Itiswortliy of no¬ 
tice that, tliongh actually Independent, 
the great sul'alniars continued to the last 
moment of ilie empire to solicit Imperial 
lirmans or pnlents from tlic court of Delhi, 
confirming iliem In ilio power they already 
possessed. 

In tho south of Inilla, beslrles tlie real 
autiiorlty in tho (^■l^rl:ltic, the English liad 
received the nortliern drears in grant from 
the Nizam, on condition of furnishing a 
!>ody of troops in iltno of war. Tills alli¬ 
ance Involved tiieiii In a series of contests 
witli Hyder Ail, wtio had made hliuself 
sultan of llie Hlndri sfate of Mysfire. 

Tho political importance acquired by the 
East India Company induced the govern- 
ineiit of Great Britain to daiiii a sliare In 
the adinlnlstratloii of tlic Indian terri¬ 
tories; and III 1773 it was detiTmlned in 
parliament, tliat all civil and military cor- 
rospoiidencc slioulU be submitted to the 
king's mlnifitera: tliat a supreme court of 
Judicature should he sent out from Kng- 
land; and that the three presidencies 
filionld be subject to a govenior-geiirral 
find council, the furuier to be approved of 
by the king. 

Warren Uastlngs, tho first governor- 
general, found the company’s finances in 
India much embarrassed, and a general 
coiifederatlnii against the EngllKli iu pro¬ 
gress amongst tho native powers. Not¬ 


withstanding violent opposition In fats 
council, he conducted the government 
through Us difficulties, repulsed Hyder, 
humbled the Mahrattas, and obtained from 
Asef-ad-Dowla, tlie subalidar of Oude, the 
zemindary of Benares. On his return ti> 
England, Warren Hastings was impeached 
by the house of commons for corruption 
and oppression, and tried liefore the house 
of lords. The trial, owing to frequent inter¬ 
ruptions, was protracted for seven years, 
at the end of which ho was honourably ac¬ 
quitted. Those proceedings, however, are 
not necessary to be here dwelt upon, as 
they belong more especially to the parlia- 
mentarj’ history of England. During hia 
twelve years’ government in Indl.a, Warren 
Hastings had raised tlie revenue to double 
Its previous amount; hut he h.ad added 
twelve millions and a h.alf to tho debt of 
the Company. 

Lord Cornwallis succeeded as gnvemor- 
gencml in 1786. The relations between 
tlie British government and those of Luck¬ 
now and Hyderabad were revised and 
strengthened; and in a war with Tippoo 
Saib, wlio bad succeeded Hyder In the 
principality of Mysore, lord Cornwallis de¬ 
feated his armies, and besieged his capital, 
Seriiigapataiii. Tlie sultan, to obtain peace, 
gave ui> considerable territory to the Brl- 
tisli. It w.is under the administration of 
lord Cornwallis, who was possessed of first- 
rate qualities for this office, that the princi¬ 
pal judicial and revenue regulations were 
enacted, particularly tlio perpetual settle¬ 
ment of the revenue of Bengal W’ith the 
zemindars. 

In 1793 lord Cornwallis returned to Eng¬ 
land, and was succeeded by sir Joiiii Shore ; 
but tlie pacific system of policy followed by 
him forfeited tliat consideration whicli the 
British goveniinont held In his predeces¬ 
sor's time among the native states. In 
1798 he was succeeded by lord Morniiigton, 
afterwards marquis of Wellesley. 

I Tippoo had greatly augmented his army, 
and many severe battles iiad been fougbi 
between liiiu and the Britisli, but witliout 
tiiimliliiig Ills tone, or uuich diminisliiug 
bis power. For several years, in fact, the 
affairs of India liad curitiiiucd In a state of 
doubtful tranquillity. The jealousy of the 
British was at length justly aroused by u 
proclamation of tlie French governor of 
the Isle of Fnarice, in 1798, wlilcli openly 
mentioned an alliance formed between 
Tippoo and the French republic, for tho 
destruction of the British power In Indl.a. 
I'tie governor-general, on this, demanded 
unext>l.iimtion of him, which beingevasivo 
niid evidently intended to procrastinateour 
military opiTations, the reduction of the 
fort of Seririgapatara was immediately re¬ 
solved on. 

After having been repulsed, with con 
siderabic loss, in an attack of tlie Bombay 
army under general Stuart, Tijipoo Snib ro 
treated to Seringapatain. Ttie main army, 
under general Harris, consisted of 3i.ooo 
men, besides the nizain’s cavalry, all com¬ 
pletely equipped; that under general Stu¬ 
art was equally efficient. On the .3rd o? 
April tho army came wltliin sight of Sc- 
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fin^patnin, took Its position on the 5th, 
ind on the 6tli liie principal outposts were 
In possession of the lirltlsh. Screral let¬ 
ters passcfl, njid on the 2oth genci'al Har¬ 
ris received an overture of peace from Tip- 
poo, which he answered, on the 22 nd, with 
a draft of preliiiiinarics; hut the terms 
wore too severe for the enemy to accept. 
On the 22rid of May, therefore, the British 
butteries began to open, and In the course 
of the day a breach was made in thefaussc' 
bray wall: the main rampart was shat¬ 
tered ; ami, to complete the misfortune of 
the beslegotl, a shot having struck their 
magazine, it blew up with a dreadful ex¬ 
plosion. The breach being thought prac¬ 
ticable, on the riigbtof the •1th of May ■1,000 
men were stationed in the trenches before 
daybreak. The assruilt was led on by 
general Baird, and began at one o’clock. In 
sir minutes the forlorn hope had reached , 
the summit of the breach, where the Bri¬ 
tish colours were instantly planted. In a 
few mlnutc.s, the breach, which was 100 
feet wide, wa.s crowded with men. After a 
short conflict the panic t)ecamo general in 
the fort; thousands quitted It, and others 
laid down their anna. A flag of truce was 
soon after sent to the palace of the sultan, 
ofTorlng protection to him and bis friends 
ij|>on surrendering unconditionally. 'Tlic 
young prince surrendered to gencnil Baird, 
and the body of Tippoo was afterwards 
found In the gateway of the fort, lying 
among heaps of slain, covered with wounds. 

His (lomhiloiis were now partitioned 
among his conquerors, and tlie Mahratttas 
were admitted to a sliaro, from motives of 
policy, though they had taken no part In 
the war. A descendant of the ancient ni- 
jahs of Mysore, about flve years old, w.-is 
stiugbt out and plaeeil on the throne with 
great ceremony, umior certain conditions; 
and Che sons and relations of Tippoo were 
removed to the Carnatic. Thus terminated 
one of the most important wars in whleli 
the Anglo-Indians had been ever encaged ; 
and for some time at least it secured them 
from the reai>pearance of a formidable 
enemy, a.d. 1799. 

As the conquests of Tippoo and Ilydcr 
were retained by the British, and a sub¬ 
sidiary treaty had been formed with the 
nizam, by which the defence of his domi¬ 
nions was undertaken by them upon his ' 
providing for the expense, the greater part ; 
of the Deccan was now, directly or Indi- i 
rcctly, subject to their authority. ] 

Arraugeineuts were now concluded with i 
the nabob of Oude, by which the lower ' 
partof the Douab and other countries were s 
ceded to the British for the support of a i 
subsidiary force. Under tliesctransaciions i 
f.*llowed a war with the Maliratta chiefs, 1 
Scindia, and RagojI Bhosla, rajah of Bemr, t 

whosearmles were defeated In the south by ( 

sir Arthur Wellesley, brother of the gover- i 
nor-general.and In the north by lord Lake; t 
and the upper part of the Douab, with i 
Delhi and Agr.n, were taken possession of a 
In the mirth; whilst In the south, Cuiiack i 
on the eastern, and part of Guzerat on the i 
western coast, were annexed to the British t 
dominions. A war with Holkar, andibcr v 


I, Mnlintta prince, followed. He made a 
e rapid Incursion Into the Douab, and Cf>m- 
> niitted some r.ivages ; but was pursued h 
•- lord Lake to the Sikh country, and all hi 
>• territories occu|>ied by a British force. Tii 
1 whole, however, was restored to liliu at tin 
s peace. 

Such was the situation of British India 
I at the period of the marquis of Wellesley's 
» return to Europe. Ho Jiad conducted our 

• alTairs In this quarter of the globe with an 
- oriental magnificence of design, and per- 
f haps of expenditure: but he seems fairly 

• to claim the merit of having crushed in :i 
. most masterly tuaiincr the alarming combi- 

• nations of Hlahratta and French enmity, 

) and entirely to have laid the basis of the 
f measures which were successfully followed 

out by lord Cornwallis, 

In 1805 lord Wellesley was succeeded b; 
lord Cornwallis, again appt)iuted governor 
general. His policy was of a pacific char/.c 
ter; and ujuiti liis death, soon after hi.s 
arrival In India, it was adopted by bin tem¬ 
porary successor, sir George Barlow. 

Lord Mirito arrived In India In 1807. 
Uls attention was chiefly directed to the 
subjugatfmi of the remaining possessions 
of the French in the cast; and the l>le of 
France ami Mauritius, and tlic Large Islnii.l 
of Java, were subdued by arnianants lltted 
out in Imli.'i. 

At the end of 1813 the marquis of H;ist- 
Ings arrived as g<»verm)r gcneral. The de¬ 
termination of his predecessors to ah»tain 
from interferencewitii thenativestatesh.ad 
been attended with deplorable clissen.sioris 
amongst themselves, and had cneournged 
them to commit outrages on the Brltisli 
dominUins.the repression of which soon led 
to ijctive warfare. On the northern frontier 
the conduct of the Goorkha govornnieiit of 
Ncpaul having provoked hostilities, the 
Himal.aya was traversed by the British 
armies, and an extensive tract of mountain 
country I'ermaneiiily annexed to the state 
The aggrosions of the rimlarees, a set 
of freebooters, seeretly sinqtorted by the 
Mahraiia princes, wore nc-xt punished by 
the annihilation of ihclr hordes. In I8U 
these h;imls compri.ecd about 40,000 horse, 
who subsisted wholly on plunder. In the 
course of the operations against them, the 
peishwaand the r.ajali of N.agporc attempt¬ 
ed, by treachery and murder, to rid them 
selves of BrirtsU control; and hosiiliiic?. 
ensued, which pl.aced the territories ami 
persons of bjtJi |>rinces in the liands of 
their enemies, a.d. 1818. The Pindarees 
were at flr.<t bodies of mercenary lior-e 
serving dilferent princes for hire during 
war, and in time of peace sub.si-ting umou 
plunder. Lands along tlie Nerl.udd.ah had 
been assigned to some of their leaders by 
tlie princes of 5Ialwa; and from hence they 
oecasioiially made incursions into the Bri¬ 
tish provinces, devastating the country in 
the most ferocious mamier, and disappear¬ 
ing before a force could be assembled 
against them. It was rcsoIve»i, however, in 
the ye.ar 1817, to bunt them into their 
native holds, and either to exterminate 
them, or to drive them from the position 
which they occupied, in the very centre ot 
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Indfa. ny l!ie end of the rainy season of 
that year, a nuincrmis army took the field 
for this purpose. The plan was, that the 
armies of the different presidencies should 
advance southward, and ^adually conver¬ 
ging to a common cctitre, hem in. on every 
side, the territory of the ro»>l>er8. Tliis 
was at Icngtli effected; tlie greater part of 
them being destroyed, and the rest hum- 
bled to complete submission. 

Up*)n thcrccstahlishmontof peace. Puna, 
and part of the Alnhratta territories, were 
retained and the rest restored to the nijah 
of Satanu Api>a Saih, the rajah of Nagporc, 
who liad escaped from confinement, was 
deposed, .and a gnindsonof the former rajah 
elevated on the thnme. Ilolkar, a youth, 
was taken under the British protection, 
which was also extended to the Rajput 
princes. By these arrangcincnts the whole 
of Hindostnn was brought under the power 
or control of the British government. 

In 1823 the marquis of Hastings quitted 
his government, leaving British India in a 
pri>ud and ])rosperous cor»ditlori. At tlie 
end of the same year l4»rd Andiorst arrived 
from England. In 182-1 war broke out with 
the Burmese, whohadfor many years given 
much trouble on the eastern frontier. An 
expcdlllon was sent to Itangoon, which, in 
; tlie second year of hostilities, advanced 
nearly to Ava, the capital; and thcBurman 
g4>vcrnnient was glad to purchase peace in 
182C by tlie cession of Assam, Aracan, and 
the Tenasscrini provinces. The beginning 
of the sumo yearw.as signalised by liic cap¬ 
ture of Bliiiripore, a stianig fortress in 
upper Ind(;i. 

The events which took place between 
this time and the outbreak of tlic great 
rndlan mutiny of 1857 will be found recorded 
In the Ilistorj/ o/ l^nglnyid. But tlic narra¬ 
tive of that memorable revolt c.iniiot be 
well given except In ilie history of tliat 
country which It proposed to deliver from 
British supremacy. 

Oil the 'iOtii of February 185C lyord Can¬ 
ning arrived in Calcutta, to succeed lord 
Dalimusie as govcriior-gencral of Indi:u 
Almost ills first act was to decree the 
annexation of the kingdom of Oiide to tlic 
Ea.st Imliari territories. This step was 
jnstllled by the continueil f.ailiirc or r«‘fiisal 
of the king of Oude to introduce and main¬ 
tain a llttiiig adniiiilstration of justice 
tiiroiiglniiif. tlie c«)uiitry, whirl: was de- 
ecrlbed as In n slate t>f utter misery wiiJiout 
retneiiy or hope »)f relief. 

Whether this annexation In any w.ay 
hastened the outbreak tif tb.it iiTrildc 
mutiny which all but overthrew Briti.-li 
d'linlnloii in India, U fs not easy to say. 
A number of causes roiiibincd to bring out 
(ilscontent and suspicions whicli bad long 
been smouIikTing; but, although It gave 
to (he inntiiiy a more frightful apponraiicc 
nt (he time, it wa.^^ a fortunate thing for t no 
British governinent that it \va.s ratlier a 
military than a civil iiiovcmeiit. If (be 
pe<»ple here and tliere took active part with 
thy revolted .sepoys, tliere was none of 
that steady cooperation which shows that 
ft nation flirowfl Its heart in to an enterprise; 
«nil Uie very ab.sence of this feeling depriv¬ 


ed the struggle of any redeeming features 
which genemlly soften the warfare of a 
subject population against rulers whose 
yoke they nro seeking to throw off. Mis¬ 
representation and falsehood were the 
great promoters of this movement. An 
impression had gone forth, and many took 
diligent care to keep It up. that the British 
government intended to force Christianity 
on all the Inhabitants of India, that It 
purposed studiously to Insult the prejudices 
of caste and the traditions of Mahoinedan- 
Ismand Brahmlnlsm by enforcing the use 
of cartridges greased with the fat of pigs 
and cows. But throughout the war It was 
evident that the fiercer antagonism came 
from the Mahomedans, who dreamed of 
reviving once more the worn-out empire 
of the Great Mogul. Whether or not they 
put faith in the absurd lies which were 
spread abroad against the English, there 
ran he little doubt that the Hindu sepoys 
really put no faith In them, and in many in¬ 
stances reluctantly joined amovementfrom 
whicli It was scarcely In their power to 
keep tliemselves free. Tliat the sepoy when 
once committed to resistance belled all his 
long-sustained reputation for gentleness 
and loyalty, and sliowcd lilmself vindictive 
and cruel, will cause no surprise to those 
who liave made themselves well acquaint¬ 
ed with oriental character, and well con¬ 
sidered all the circumstances of his condi¬ 
tion. Early In February 1857 it was found 
that great uneasiness prevailed in the 
minds of the sep.-^ys at Barrackpore on the 
subject of Ihecartridgesuscd for the Enfield 
rifles. On thcetli, a sepoy divulged a plot 
to burn the bungalows and to seize fort 
William, or, failing that, the treasury at 
Calcutta. General Harvey allayed the alarm 
nt Barrackjiore for the lime ; but not long 
afterwards the troops at Berhampore re¬ 
fused to use tlie cartridges, and an order 
was issued that tlic rcgiincnt should he di.s- 
baiidcd ; and this was carried out on the 
last day of March, But two days before this 
time a sepoy, drunk with bhang, had at tlic 
same place fired nt lieutenant Baugli and 
shot his horse. The man was caught, tried, 
and sentenced to death : but he was not 
hanged till tlic21&t of April, as the sentence 
needed the confirmation of thecomm.andcr- 
In-chief, who was at Simla. Wlicn brought 
out to execution, he confessed his guilt and 
warned his comrades against listening to 
and being led astray by bad advice. Buton 
further enquiry it was thought advis.able to 
di.-‘banUtbe regiment to which be belonged. 

During tlic month of March, much atten¬ 
tion was roused by the transmission of 
chupnfticA, orsmall unleavened cakes, which 
with wonderful rapidity were sent about 
by the choickct/dnrs or native policemen. 
But as the same tiling, when done a few 
years before, bad been followed by no 
seri»)us consequences. It caused some cu¬ 
rious speculation, but no very great anxiety. 
Early in May, eighty-five troopers were 
sentenced at Meerut (thirty-eight miles 
distant from Delhi) to ten years* imprison¬ 
ment for refusing to fire with the Enfield 
cartridges. All remained quiet till the 
evening of the fidlowing day, when tin- 
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native troops rose In mutiny, fired on llieir to scrurc the safety 9' 
onicors.ancl broke opou the paol. A crowd their famnies. At A aha had 
of prlRoners were eet free, and these with the onicers ''"o murdered, and woniin 
the soldiers attacked every European, and ehildren 

and murdered all whom they could find, ties : colonel MmU a^lve l on 

whether tvomen or children. The English of June, and >»“^ 
soldiers were nrcnarlng for ‘ Church pa- ment on the rebels. Ofilcers, women, and 
radc;’ they Immediately marched to the <^*‘>*dreti tvere Indiscriminately murdered 
lines, when the mutineers fled and took iho at JhansI, in nuiidelcund, to ^ 

n.ad to Delhi. The night was dark, thesta- the r>ver J”n>>ia ; and martial law 

tinn was blazing, and the English troops claimed in nfi m 

could not pursue them ; buttliolrescaiic lit fiirnuggur, Uooluiidshiihur, “"d the Dulhi 
up the flame of rebellion throtighout India, territory cast of the Jumna. At Benaris 
Karly on the following morning a j):irly of an otitbrcak was promptly repressed, and 
liorscmen were seen from tho nii?ii>arts the place was not threatened fiffain* All 
of Delhi riding furiously towards the popular attempts at insurrections were 
town. They were the vanguard of the sternly put down by colonel Iselll. But tnc 
groat army who flocked to Delhi, there to mutiny spread at Sliahjelianpoor. Bareilly, 
make a stand against the dominion of tlie and Mooradabad, and the revolted t'egi- 
forclgncr. As soon as they had entered ments h.'istened to join tho Insurgents at 
the Calcutta gate, they began to murder Delhi. . , 

every European whom they met. On hear- The first solid ground of hope for the 
Ing the news, a native regiment was sent British came from the country where it 
down to oppose them. The troopers mur- might have been thought that there would 
dered all the ofllcers, and then shook hands be the least reason for eiiiecting It. Only 
with the sepoys. The residents then, so far a few years before, the people of the Pun¬ 
as they were able, escaped to the Flagstaff jaub were our most determined enemies; 
Tower, stilt trusting in the lldelity of the in the present struggle they were our 
native troops ; but the hoiKJ was doomed to most valuable allies, and fought through- 
disappointment, and at length colonel out witli the most imidacable hostility 
Gi-nves, tho brigadier, advised all who against the sepoys. Early In May, sir 
could to make their escape. Many Eu- John Lawrence, the chief commissioner of 
r<ipeans found their way or were taken to the Punjaub, found It prudent to disarm 
the Palace, but all were murdered, in the the sepoy regiments at Lahore; and this 
presence of the king and his sons. A few task wa,s acc«implishcd 'vith consummate 
only, after facing incredible dangers and tact and promptitude. Tlie most efllcient 
hardships, escaped beyond the reach of their aid was also given by the rajah of Pullee- 
eiiemles. It wa.s plainly hopelc.ss to hold the ala (whose territory bordered on the dis- 
fortifications against the rebels, but it was trict of Uinballah), as well as by the rajah 
resolved that tliey should not become pos- of Jhcend. In Peshawur colonel Edwanles 
sessed of the powder magazine; and lleut. was strenuously aiiled by the native chiefs, 
Willoughby, with some others as heroic as who sent powerful levies to join in tlie 
himself, determined to sacrifice his own life siege of Delhi. 

todefeat the object of the mutineers. He was Still the mutiny of regiments went on at 
soseverely injured by thocxplosinn that ho Jhelum, at Uawiil Pindeeand other i>lace6. 
died a few day.s afterwards: lieut. Forrest At Sealkote, they broke out with great 
and Itayner survived. General Anson, the barbarity, but they soon underwent a 
commaiidcr-in-chicf, was at this lime at terrible defeat at the hands of general 
Simla for bis health; on hearing of tlie Nicholson. At Gwalior, the troops of the 
mutiny he hastened towards Delhi, but was Maharajah Sclndia joined the mutineer.^, 
carried off by cholera at Kurnaul. Uis but the Maharajah himself opposed them 
successor, general Heed, was far too ill to resolutely and could not be driven from hi.s 
be fitted for the duties required of him, but resolution to protect the Europeans, and to 
on the 8th of June he readied the camp of give tbciii all aid in their attempts to 
sir Henry Bernard at Alleepore, which is escape. To the reply that they were fight- 
one day’s march from Delhi. Here he was ing for their dun, or faith, he retorted that 
joined by general Wilson; and the com- robbery and murder were no jiart of roll- 
billed force c.arried the position of the gion, and that he could not join men who 
enemy at Badulee Ke-Serai, where they used such arms as these. But the flame 
divided and took two different roads, meet- w.as spreading far and wide. At Siiugor, at 
ing again at Hindoo Hao’s house, nc.ar the N'usscerabad, at N'ecmuch, Agra and Dina- 
Morce gate of Delhi. Thus was commenced pore, the same scenes of mutiny were ro- 
the siege whose victorious close dealt the peated, and many acts of cruelty perpe- 
death-blow to any hopes which the rebels trated. In Oude the mutiny was general 
might have of reestabllsbing the old Mogul Prom Sectapore it spread to Shahjehaiipoor 
supremacy in India. It is unnecessarj’to and Fizabad. At Lucknow the first at- 
dwell at any length on the details of the out- tempts at revolt were promptly repressed 
breaks as they occurred at different places; by sir Henry Lawrence, who occupied him- 
but in ju.stice It should be mentioned that | self busily in strengthening the forllflca 
tlieseatrocities were not universal. At more ' tions to the utmost; but within a few 
than half the stations of revolt no general j weeks all the native forces had inutiuied, 
massacres were committed, and in some and the Europc.ans were reduced to a state 
instances the sepoys, while joining in the i of siege. 

mutiny, exerted themselves strenuously | But more than all others, tho town of 
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CHwnpore Is associntcd with the most 
m«hi£ul memories of the Indian mutiny 
There the revolted sepoys joined the troops 
^ ^lana Saliib at Bithoor^ who marched oc 
Cawniu,re. plundered the treasury and 
seized the magazine, which had not been 
hiciwn up. Tho Europeans were within the 
entrenchments, which did not deserve the 
name of defences or fortlDcatlons; and 

heramo intense. On 
the 24th of June Nana Sahib promised to 
allow them all to go In safety to Allahabad, 
If they would give up all the treasure and 
stores In the camp. Thlswasnnallyagrccd 
to, and the compact was ratifled with a 
Btilciim oath by the Nana. On the 27th 
conveyances were sent to carry the women 
and clilldren to the river side. Wlicn they 
reached It, the ofllcers found the boats 
high up ill the mud; and while they pro¬ 
ceeded to get them clear of the bank, the 
sepoys opened fire, and very few Indeed 
e.scuped the massacre. Those who were 
not killed were carried hack to Cawnpore, 
wlierc t)»e men were shot, and tho women 
and clilldren were .shut up in a building 
which U’mI been used as an as$cmbly*rooiri. 

General Havelock liad now returned from 
the war in Persia; and he hastened with 
all speed to Alialinbad, to or»:.anlse the 
lirlllBh force of 1,400 for the relief of Cawn- 
pore. lie enc<iuntcrcd and defeated tlie 
enemy at Fnttehpore ; but before he could 
accomplish tlic purpose of his expedition, 
Hie liana had executed the most horrible 
atrocity which disgraced this fearful war. 
He ordered all the women and children to 
oc murdered and their bodies thrown Into 
a well. General Havelock said that hespoke 
without cxaggcraMon In saying tliat the 
blood of tJie.^e victims rose above the solos 
of his biMits as he made ills way to the 
scene of the butchery. Ho found Nana 
Srihlb IntreiirlieU In a very strong position 
at Alilrvva, and utterly defeated his army. 
The next niomfiiK Nana Sahib blew np the 
iiifigazlno and eva»-uated Cawnpore. Ho did 
not aft<‘iiiiif to make any stand at Bltboor, 
and I lie KnglUh took iiofieessioii of his palace 
«ltli twenty guns which ho bad left there. 
Leaving colonel N'ldll In command, general 
Havelock advanced to the relief of Luck¬ 
now. Heengagcil the cm my several times, 
iiiid always with tho same signal success: 
hut with tlie f(irc<-s at liLs disposal it was 
liopeleiiR to attempt t<i reach Lucknow, and 
iccorthiigly he awaited at (”awn(>ore the ar¬ 
rival of rehifona-iiients under sir J. On tram. 
II Ih troops wen? r<*durtd to 7'x»; and he 
wr<ite, staling as iiim-li, to colonel Inglls, 
who wascoiiimaiidiiig the garrison at Luck¬ 
now, and advising him to cut his way out, 
If possible. Colonel Inglls explained the 
IniposHlldllty of d<dng this with a number 
of helpless women and children, but said 
that they had provisions to last them till 
the loth <if September. 

Meanwhile, the siege of Delhi was pro- 
scented with unabated vigour. In every 
sortl«‘, the In sh'ged were defeated, and 
foiitedmes wit.i fearful loss: but the for- 
llllc.-nlons resisted for many weeks the 
rir<»rts of the bi’sieg4*rs, wUliont suslainiiig 
DjucIi api'areiit injury. On the I7th of July, 


general Reed, from ill health, handed ov« 

JtS ^ general Wilson, and on 

the loth of August, brigadier-general Nl- 

bringing with him a force 
I of 2 ,^ Europeans and Sikhs; the numbers 

«> about 

0 , 000 , of whom one half were Europeans 
All attempt of the besieged to start out of 
the city and attack the camp In the rear 

Id September the 
position of the besiegers was materially Im 
proved by the arrival of a siege train from 
Meerut. On the iitli a terrifle and incessant 
fire was commenced against the town ; with 
the most determined bravery a party of 
ofllcers and men blew open the Cashmere 
gate, almost at the muzzle of the enemy’s 
some days yet passed before 
Hie whole line of outer defences was taken 
The gate of tlie palace was at last blown 

!V’ ‘ pceupled by our troops on 

the 20th. On the day following, the aged 
king of Delhi, who had made his escape, was 
brought back a prisoner. His two sons 
were taken In the tomb of the sultan Uu- 
nmyun, and shot by captain Hodgson, who 
aninued that he did so. as thinking that an 
^tteiQpt would be made to rescue the nrin* 
CCS. Two other sons of the king were sub- 
seouently tried, condemned, and executed. 

On the 16th of September, general Out- 
ram reached Cawnpore with tho reinforce¬ 
ments for which general Havelock had 
been obliged to wait, and three days after 
wards the relieving force crossed the Gan¬ 
ges. They had to encounter a fierce oppo¬ 
sition under the most disadvantageous cir¬ 
cumstances before they could reach the 
brave garrison who for so many weeks had 
keptawholcannyat bay. During the siege 
sir Henry Lawrence bad died from the ef¬ 
fects of a wound inflicted by a shell which 
burst in the room where he was silting; 
tlie buildings had lieen thorouglily riddled 
with shot, the sick and wounded were 
killed in the middle of rooms where It wa« 
thought that no shot could touch them 
The garrison had to fight liy night and by 
day, woni out with sickness and want of 
food, while the women and clilldren were 
utterly prostrate from the misery and hard¬ 
ships which they were compelled to undergo. 
But with all this there was not only no 
complaining, but an Indomitable resolution 
to take part In the defence, .os far as their 
powers might enable them. Still when the 
rclievittg force had made its way to the re¬ 
sidency, It was found impossible to convey 
the women and children to Cawnpore, with- 
out the greatest risk of being annihilated 
on the way : they determined therefore to 
wait till sir Colin Campbell should arrive 
with new troops from England. The first i 
ship with troops left England on the 1st 
of July : but it was not till the Sth of No¬ 
vember that sir Colin Campbell was able to 
march from Cawnpore to relieve the force 
at Lucknow. On the 16th this work was at 
length accomplished, but It yet required 
gre-at skill to remove the sick and wounded 
wltliout exposing them to the enemy’s fire; 
ami thiswasdoiie by removing tlieni quietly 
(hiring the iiiglit, when by a furious fire In 
front, the enemy had been led to suppnsf 
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tim »n ImnieiliMo .ittack wa« intoniKn!. On 
Iht* S5«id of Novoml'cr pcnoral UnveloOK 
diod of dys^'nierr, afu r a carot-rof unbr'kon 
vi«-tt‘!T. not less iH*lovi«d for tlie gi'Hxlno?? 
of lii? life than tsIih'vI for h»s wi*4loni and 
l.rav.'rv as a loader. Ik foiv the month ended, 
pt'iioral Windh.im recoirod a severe cJun'k 
ii<Mr Oawnpore, and tndci-d ran the nsr- 
r.'nest risk, not nu-relr of l>elnc difeat^-d, 
htii of K’inp out to 1 ‘iooes hr the enemy. 
F"rtiinateiy sir Oolfn Cainrl*ell arrived in 
tiiiiotoi revent the ratastrojdie. He found 
Cnwnpi're comi letely In iH'ssession of the 
ciioniy, and lie had first to yrovide for the 
I-I'saee of his siek and wounded by the 
l ridee, whieh was the only means of cross- 
inc the G.an<ri's. consi.ant fire was kept 
up«'n the Tfl-ets fr -m the left l-aiik till all 
had crossed, and at lencth «'n i he 6th <if He* 
eiiiil-er. a battle beean, in which the liavsl 
brigade, under npt.-iln Teel. contril'Uted 
preatly to secure the victory. General Grant 
was then sent wjth orders to destroy tiie 
buildings I'Oloiicini? to N.ana Saljib at IH* 
thoor, and f.alliiie in with the enemy .at 
Ghat, a ferry across the Gantres. be defeated 
them without losiiip a sinele man. 

Few thines were more strange aliout this 
mutiny than the want I'f concert with 
wlilclithe regiments of sepoys seemtohave 
.actiaJ. Not a few of them revolted when 
the rcl'ClUon was all hut crushed, and when 
iiiutInvapl^^a^«.'d the very lieicLl of childish 
ahsuniity. Thus ther»4th N.l.ar Chiltacong, 
lU't far fnun c'alcutt.a, chose the l>th of 
NiivemKrf 'r its outbre.ak. But the nal 
danger was MOW j a^t. The civil me.'i>ure.s, 
taken hy the coveruinei.t, if not so >etere 
as the military, were on the whole not 
less jUilicious. Iti .liuie, ilie e\-kiiic «f 
Oude and his vizier were arrested and im¬ 
prisoned in fort William. The liberty rf 
the Indian pri'ss was suspendevi f'-r one 
jear: and on ilie nist of July, an order w.as 
issuid regulating tliO punishment to be in¬ 
flicted on the mutineers. This order was 
severely criticiseil. if not condemned as ini- 
praciieahle, hy those wl-.o had to carry it 
uut; but the couency of its reasoning can¬ 
not be disi'UTe>l. .\n oxireme severity, 
•after the rt^iuislte impression has been 
made on the rebellious and dlsi'rderly.' 
would, it a^lrmt^3, only ‘exasperate the 
pot'l'lc, and w^mld prchably induce them to 
l»and together in large numl>ers for the 
protection of their lives, and with a view 
to retaliation,' while ‘it would greatly add 
to the diflicultles of settline the country i 
hereafter.* Against the adverse criticism so 
called forth, the governor-general cfTeetu- 
ally defended himself by referring to In-; 
stances in which the indiscriminate burning ‘ 
of villages was producing the worst effects 
on the agriculture of the country, and whore 
the repression of this severity had l*een fob ' 
lowt-d by the most encouraging results. I 
Thus in a few months the great centre 
of the rebellion had l*een destroyed, and 
this had l*eeD effected K‘fore the arrival of 
any of the trooj>s who had l-cen sent out 
f7a.*m England, and s«ilely by the forces 
organised In the north-western parts of 
India. The los« in revonne was estiuiared 
at nearly six uiillions, tiiat fruin the i lunder 


I of stores and trt'asures at nearly three 
inilli-'tis, yet the area of cultivation was 
probably nowhere diminished; in 
it had oven increase*! l>ef«>re the end of the 
Tt'ar. In the district letwicn the Hangc* 
and Jumna, which Is known as the D.'ah, 
tlie mutiiiv hadU'cn practically stipprcssed, 
but rv'hilcuiid on the north of the Ganges 
was still In iMissession of the enemy, who 
also p.eld Calpceaiid cut off the communica¬ 
tion l-otween Acm and Allahabad. They 
wt-re also still f> rniidable in Bundelcund; 
hilt the whole of Oude had been In effect 
lost to us. All the defeated regiments 
Wore fiyinetc, Lucknow, determined there 
to make the hast stand acainst the Briii-«b 
iK-iwor with all the rr^onrees of a large 
eirv, and aided by a lighting r>opulation 
w li'o were aniHiated by the strongest hatred 
<if Phielish rule. 

In Jai.r.ary the king of Delhi was 
in the jalace f.T Ills sh.are In the 
nbollion, f ’Utnl imilty, and sent to end 
' his d.ays at Rani.*<>..n in Bnrmah. The ram- 
1 Tiicn of this } l ar c<‘nsi^ted *’f an aline?! 
unbroken series of victories, and at one or 
j iw«» places only w.as .inythiiig like a really 
formltlable resist.ance encountered. After 
the rt^eovery of Neotmieh and Indore, sir 
Hugh Il-'se took the fort of Halghur, one 
’ . f the strongest in Central India; and 
then advanced to Raugur, where a numher 
> i English, w ith w.imon and children, had 
been Ig'siegid for many nitinths. The place 
'was relieved on tlie ."ird **f Kebrnary: but 
a more imp*^rtant wiTk was the nmrch on 
Jhansi, the road to whieli was stroncly 
t ecupied by the rel^-ls. There w as a good 
ih-al (.if liard fighting in which the enemy 
was always defeated, and at leiigth the 
troops reached JhansI itself, which was 
carrisoned hy about 12 ,iW men, headid hy 
the R.aiu'e, a woman of very determined 
elrimetcr. The place was verr strong, and 
it was evident that the garri.«on were re¬ 
solved to defend it to tlie uttenno.-t, foi 
with the fall e^f Jhansi the e^ausc of the 
reli-is in Central India must l*o irretriev¬ 
ably lost. But their efforts were nnavail 
inc. .\ft<r having lost some nien, 

the R.aj.ee with her troops abaiuloned the 
lowiL This was f<>llowed hy the siege of 
.\wa and Calfee, which latter place' had 
In-en held by Taiitla Topee, .almost the only 
ribel leader who had ac.^ulre*! any military 
reputation during the war. This chieftain 
made his w-ay towards Gwaliiar, and with 
Olliers defeat* d Scindia near his own capi¬ 
tal. Scindiawfis cotni'ellod to fly, and he 
tiH'k refuge in tliC British cantonments at 
Acra. Rao Sahib, a nei'hew of N’ana Sahib, 
was plactd on tbe thRmc of Gwalior. But 
when sir Hugh R«‘se approached the citv, 
Tantia Topee .quitted liwalior and left tlie 
R-anee of Jhansi to lc.ad tne scptiys and the 
Gwalior contingent .against the English. 
On the 19th of June, the final Kattle'took 
pUce. and the iLanee di->d fighting hand to 
hand with her enemies ; but her bc'dv was 
never found, and ti was iTohably burnt 
after lior death. 

.\t Lucknow the rebel forces had made 
many attempts t«>di?lodge sir James Out- 
miu from his p*.-siiiou at the Aluml^gh 
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before tho arrival of sir Colin Campbell, 
but none of these efforts were succcwful 
and on the 0th of March he attacked the 
enemy and seized their nositlon. The final 
assault took place on the 21sL the city of 
Lucknow was taken, and the Acad of the 
rchelllnn 4n Otide was crushed. But the 
settlement of tlie country involved a cm- 
trovc^y which w.as felt in Enjfland not 
has than In India. When on tho 3rd of 
March the poyernor peueral issued a pro 
c amation which confiscated the lan.ls of 
all tlic talook.lars or landholders in Oude 
witli the exception of five or six specially 
named, sir James Outram forcibly urped 
tlie injustice and- imprudence of the mca- 
sure. He exposed ).is strong conviction 
t i.at the landholders on heariup this pro- 
clainalion would preparo for a desperate 
resiHlauco.that they had lieeii treated with 
Kieat injustico in llie previ«)Us settlement 
and that, they oui'lit to bo considered as 
hoiiouiahle enemies, rather than rebels. 
niHl thut if lliey wc-re not so treated a 
puenlia warfarcMvouhl bu tfic result, wlilch 
iimst be (crnlHy disastrous to the KuroDoan 
troojn cntraire.l in It In answer to this 
remonstrance, the povoriior-t'cneral inodi- 
lledliis i>roclamaiion.so faras to say that 
for all wlio came forward to submit them¬ 
selves to tlie Koveniment. Iheir pnunpt 
nheihoncp would l»e rej;arde.l as a stronir 
title for the restfiration of their ritrhts ; but 
he? adi ed that to i:rant more would be to 
in-at them not merely as honourable en- 
ciiilefl. hut ns enemies wlio had hceu vie- 
ton<ju8, >\ lien this proclamation was re- 
ci'ived in I'.ntrland, lord Kllenboroimh re- 
plle<l inimediatcly in slroiiK terms of con- 
demiiatn.n : but the results of his intorfe- 
mici? liave heeii alre.uiy recounted in the 
Himnryo/ Eiuilnnd. In its modified form 
the piyielarnatioii was published, and at the 
saiiio tint** the talookdars were summoned 
on pain of imprisonment wllii flo^'Kiiis. to 
siiireiidei- ail thfir arms witliin a triven 
iimo 'Hie or.Ier w.as to all apnearnnee 

... Wilh.yet there w.as nothitu' but 

llieirown ns.Hniaiiee to prove that weapons 
and aminuiiitioti liad not been l>uried or 
oiherwise coiice.aied, to he iKseil if ever a 
favonrahlo opportunity should neaiti pre 
Heiif it.self 'I’liiiK was tin* (n eat mutiny of 
India einied. ninl no (.'reat criminal re¬ 
in lined at laiKe except tho infamous Nana 
Sahili. 

tiiiico that teri'iblo lime m.any years Iiave 
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l^ed: and it may fairly be said that 
f whole of this period the world 
never.scentlie govem- 
nient of a yjwt country by a conguerhis 
power cxrried out so thoroughly in the 
mterests of the native inhabitants Great 
crimes, such as the murder of lord Mayo 
the viceroy of India, in 1872. have imt 


sh-aken the Purimsror theTolicy of K 
S-S to.the Jdmiui^ 


\r 1* ‘'UHauinnus- 

uatioii of India: aim the fruits of this 

persistent disinterestedness are seen in the 

growth of a public opinion whi^h fully 
iccngnises that without British rule the 

be hopeS”‘ 

A ftirthe'r test of tho integrity of the 

tlie people of India was furnished by a 
jainine which in 1873 beg.an to threaten a 
large part of Bengal and Beliar. The 

1*».T approved at once of any 

expenditure which the viceroy miclit r»- 
g.ard ,Y necessary for the saving of human 
s’iFfJMtcd that all exportation 
peninsula should bo 
stopped, lliis proposal was re'ected 

dYmrSiv? viceroy, the real 

difficulty lying not in the deficiency in tiie 

quantity of food throughout the country 

mt in the means for conveying food to 

tlie districts atfected by the famine. Fooil 

was forthcoming, but the local means of 

^'rriage were found wholly inadequate. 

All the difficulties iii the w.ay of the great 

cnteriiriso were overcome by the energy 

of sir Richard Temple, until the rains of 

June put an end to all fe.ar8 of continued 

scarcity. At this time 1.770.000 pci-soiis 

were receiving daily wages from the 

gnvernnient. Witliiu the first fortniclit 

ofJulythciiumbershaddecrea-sed by nearly 

ainilhoii. The whole cost of the famine 
to tlie state was, it is said. £10,000.000: 
but 80 successful were the exertions made 
that fewer persons, it was asscrteii died 
of famine in Bengal and Behar than in 
onlinary seasons. 

In the autumn tlio rumour was spread 
and was by many believed, that the 
mdonous Nana Sahib had been taken by 
Maliara^jali Scindia. There cculd be little 
doubt that tlie latter was either mistaken 
or piuity of fraud in presenting the man 
whom lie handed over to the British 
povernniont as the cruel murderer of 

vawDOartt. 




THE HISTORY OF CmXA. 




CHAPTER I. 

fJiE fTitncsc writ<*r3 pretend to trace !>ark 
llieir p<»\'eniiiient to a period anterior to 
the Flood; a ridiculous al.surdity wJiicli we 
should not feel ourselves called upon to 
notice, hut that European WTiters of no 
njca!) order liave, without polnij to the full 
extent of Chinese exiravatfance, admitted 
their existence as a nation considerahij* 
more ti>an two tliotis.ind years before Christ. 
Its early history. Indeed, like that of most 
Dther nations of any considerahle antiquity, 
seems to he an imaeinative distortion of a 
few truths mixed up witli a va-t numher of 
llction.s. Tlieir founder and first monarch 
they afllnn to Lave been Fohl, who Is 
presumed by many writers to have been 
the same with Noah. The eastern moun¬ 
tains of Asia they take to be the Ara¬ 
rat of Scripture; and they assert that, as 
the waters subsided, N»>ah followed the 
course of tlie rivers to the south until 
he arrived at China, where, l>eintj much 
.-truck with the beauty and fertility of the 
laiul, he eventually settled. The astute 
author of ‘An Essay on the Jlantiers and 
Spirit of Nations' has sliown a stronir pre¬ 
dilection In favour of the hieh antiquity of 
i'liina, and broucht forward many argu¬ 
ments in support of it. ‘Tliis state,'says 
he,‘has existed in splendour about 4,fJO 
>c-:ir3, without either its laws, manners, 
iangiiacc. or even tlie mode and fashion of 
dress having undergone any material alter¬ 
ation. It-5 iiistorj- (Which, in his opinion, 
i.s incontestible) being the only one founded 
on celestial observations. Is traced by the 
most accurate clironol()gy, so high a.s an 
eclipse calculated2.155 years before our vul¬ 
gar era, and veriHed by the missionaries,’ <L'C, 
As tiie Chinese, contrary to tiie practice 
of almost ad nation.'*, have rarely, if ever, 
sougiit to coii'iucr other countries, their 
annals for many acres furnish nothing re¬ 
markable rand although they date the origin 
of their Imperial dynasties texcluding those 
of the fabulous times) two thousand years 
before the Christian era, we And that the 
country was long divided intoscvcnl states 
of independent sovereignties; the princes 
or chiefs of which were i erpi tunlly at war 
with each other. Tiiough it was in the very 
nature of things that some one j rince 
should be more powerful than the others, 
and even be possessed of a certain degree 
of authority over them, yet war between 
state and slate was the chief condition of 
China. Dynasty succeeded dynasty ; terri¬ 
torial limits Were peri'Ctually sliifting with 
the good or ill success of ibis or of that 
prince; and what Milton says of the early 
warfare of the petty princes of nriialn.inay 
most justly be repeated here—tbat it would 
be no more useful or intere.-ting to dilate 


upon the early war.s of the Clilncse, than to 
d< ieribc the skirmishes of the kites and 
crow.i. 

Twenty-two dynasties of prince.? are enu¬ 
merated as having governed China from 
2207 u. c. t(. the present day, the reigning 
emperor being tlie fifth monarch of tlie 
twenty-second or Tal-Tsin dynasty. What 
niay be termed the autlieiitic historj’ of 
Cliina does m-t boein till the time of Con¬ 
fucius, who t1')urished about live ceiiturie.s 
before the Ciiristlan era, and who must be 
regarded as the great reformer of China. 
He end«-avoure(i to unite in one great coii- 
f. ileration the numerous states which ha- 
mssed each otlier by mutual wars, and con¬ 
structed a moral code for the government 
of ilie pcoj'le. lie forbore to dive into the 
impenetrable arcana of nature ; tieithcr did 
lie bewilder himself in abstruse researches 
on the essence and attributes of a Deity, 
but conflned lilmself to speakingwith Hie 
most profound reverence of the First Prin¬ 
ciple of all beings, whom he represented as 
the most jmre and perfect Essence, the 
Author of all things, who Is acquainted 
with our most secret tiiougliis, and who 
will never permit virtue to go unrecom- 
j'eti'ed, nor vice unpunished. 

Ills not until u. c. 24d that Clilneschis- 
t<>r>‘ begins to le at all developed. Clic- 
lIw\ang-to, the founder of the T.-^in dynasty, 
in iliat year succeeded to the throne, and 
the i*etty princes of China, as well as the 
Iliuis who inhaliitcd the immense plains 
i>eyond the Oxus, speedily found that they 
had a warrior to deal with. Whenever these 
princes ventured to meet him tliey were 
always defeated, until he had Conij>letely 
suiidncd ail the states, and consolidated liic 
empire. 

Having provided for his powcrwitliin the 
empire, he next turned his attention to its 
regularand efliclent defence against foreign 
invaders. The very dcsultorinessof ilieat- 
tacksof the Huns made it dithcult tosuliduo 
tiii. in. When he could meet with them, and 
force them into a pitched battle, he never 
failed to give an excellent account of them ; 
but they were no sooner dispersed than they 
mllicd ; no sooner chastised in one part of 
tlie empire thin they poured furiously down 
to n peat their offences In some other. 

Whether the monarch himself, or his able 
general, Mung-Tcen, conceived the grand 
idea of surrounding China—as it was then 
limited—with a wall, it would now be no 
easy matter to ascertain ; certain it Is that 
tlie wall was erected under the superintend¬ 
ence of the general. 

This perfectly stupendous monument of 
human skill and Indu.'try iwhich Is 1,SC0 
miles in length, 30 fcii high, and 15 feet 
thick on tne U)p', cnuld only have been 
Completed by an absolute monarcli- 
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By the Btem exercise of his unchecked 
power, the emperor had this mighty wall, 
with embattled towers at convenient dis¬ 
tances on the top, completed, and the 
lowers garrisoned, so as to servoat once for 
Watch towers and fortresses! His warlike 
si»lrlt, however commendable in Itself, 
seems under some circumstances to have 
uegenemted Into a savage obduracy of char- 
aci<'r. Thus we find that the very man 
who so ertlclently exerted himself for the 
physical protection of his subjects, was so 
utterly In8cnsll>le to their moral and intel¬ 
lectual wants, djat lie ordered the destruc¬ 
tion of the whole body at Chinese literature, 
in llio l«»w and disgraceful hope of thus 
destroying all traces of Chinese history 
prevhms to tlie commencement of his dy¬ 
nasty I The mode In which the wish was 
carried Into execution was overy w’ay 
worthy of the motive tliat prompted It;—If 
It Is true, ns it is recorded, tliat forrefusing 
to aid In this wliolesalc and worse than 
barbarous destruction, upwards of five Imn- 
dled of ilio learned were brutally buried 
nlivci Tlio works of Confucius were se¬ 
creted by some man of noble and well- 
directed mind, and were found, years after 
the emperor's death, liy some workmen em¬ 
ployed ill repairing a house. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ov the death of Chc-whang-te, his son 
Urh-sho, less politic or less powerful than 
Ills fatlicr, found it impossible to prevent 
new outbreaks among the princes who had 
liccn reduced to the position of mere nobles 
and lieutenants of the emperor. Whether 
leaguing against the commands of thoem- 
peror, or fiercely assailing each otlier, they 
filled the whole land with strife, raplne.nnd 
bloodshed; where the sword liad shed hu¬ 
man blood, the t»)rcli In Init too numerous 
Instances consumed human habitations; 
whole cities were In sonic cases destroyed 
ami made utterly desolate, and the total 
rntilhllatlon of the empire seemed at hand, 
when there arose In llic land one of those 
MifJi of Iron nerve and Iron hand who fre¬ 
quently appear .at precisely that moment 
when llie myriail evils of ariarcliy can only 
be put an end to by a man wiio possesses 
the irilentsof the soldier joined to tlie un- 
betiding wlllof the desjiot. 

lyteii Pang, the man in questlnn, was ori¬ 
ginally the eni'fain <if a baoi of robbers, 
ami notorious hi tliat cliar.aeter alike f«»r 
Ills boldness and Ills succeitj. The dis¬ 
tracted stale of the country opened the w.ay 
to Ills jiiltiing the profession of a leader of 
free lanc-es to that of a roblier, and, at first 
In iilllancc wltii some of the princes, and 
subsequently in oi<posit!on t«i allof tliem in 
surc4?88lon, he fought so ably and success¬ 
fully, that lie subdued the wliolo empire, 
<-hnnged Ills name to that of Kaon-tc, and 
nsrended the throne, thus founding the 
Itring dynasty. Though tlius successful 
within, he was greatly annoyed by the 
linns; nml so f.ar was his usual success 
from attending lihn In his endo.avours to 
free the ein|)ire from them, that he bought 
ilielr quietness witii m.Hiiy and costly pro-' 


“nd the socce* 

fmnuSl tritaS 

During several years there were no event* 
recording in the history of China' 
but jn the reign of Woo-toe, theeinpIre wM 
® succession of misfortunes 
calamities. Owing to a long continuance 
of lieavy rains the Hoang-Horlver burst Its 
banks, sweeping away everything In Its 
path, and causing a destruction, not only of 
property but also of human life, that was 
>’t^rlble.^ During the same'reign 
^Kl^' l^tnds were left completely bare by 

the invasion of a vast army of those destruc- 
tive creatures.locusts; and a fire occurred 
in the capital which burned property to a 

was only extinguished 

M.o consumed a great portion of 

the city. Including almost the whole of the 
imperial palace. To counterbalance these 
great national calamities this reign had one 
piece of national good fortune of the high¬ 
est consequence : the Huns liad made their 
appearance again In vast numbers; they 

routed in a gre-it battle by 
the (^Inese, under their general, Wel-sing. 
who took many thousands of prisoners, to- 
gcUicr W’lth the whole of the tents, stores, 
and baggage of these nomadic plunderers. 
So thoroughly bumbled were the Huns on 
V? > occasion, that for very many years they 
did not again make their appearance ; they 
even paid homage to the emperor, Senen- 
Te, against whom, however, tliey broke out 
as fiercely as ever towards the close of his 
reign. 

In the first year of the Clirlstlan era 
Ping-te ascended the Imperial throne. He 
only reigned about five years, and being a 
weak prince, was even during that period 
rather the nominal tlian tlie real emporor; 
for !)oth he and the empire were completely 
ruled by Wang-mang, a jwinoe of great 
energy, who. on the death of Ping-te, took 
actual possession of the throne, of which 
he had long been the virtual owner. JIany 
l»rincc3 espoused the cause of the displaced 
dynasty ; but though they perpetually made 
war upon the able usurper, lie kept posses¬ 
sion of the throne during the remainder of 
his life. 

Wang-mang died a.d. 23, and was sue- 
cceded Ijy Hwac-y.aiig-wang; he died in 
A.D. 58, and was succeeded by Kwang-Woo. 
This relgii is chiefly remarkable on account 
of the introduction Into China, from the 
nelglibouring country of Eastern India, of 
the Duddhist religion. 

In the ye.ar89,and the reign of Ho-te,the 
Tartars, who as tvell as the Hons and the 
Coeliins were the perpetual pest of China, 
again made their appearance. They were 
worsted In several encounters, and very 
many thousands of them perished. They 
were driven, broken and dispirited, to the 
Caspian, and only tlien escaped owing to 
the fear 'wt-.h which the mere prospect of a 
long voyage inspired the Chinese. For se¬ 
veral years .after this event the affairs of 
China were In a very pitiable state; the 
Tartars, returning again and again, added 
by tbclr rav.agc3 to the distress caused by 
bad seasons; .and just under those very ci^ 
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cunisianc^s winch made tljc rule of a vigo¬ 
rous and able man more tlmn ever dcslrahle, 

It slnpularlyenoiielt,clianred thatrclgmaf* 
ter reign fell to the lot of mere children, in 
wliose names the klngdoni was of course 
governed hy the court favourites of the 
existing empress: tiie high trust of the 
favourite naturally arising more from the 
empress’s favour than from his fitness or 
Integrity. Drought, famine, plague, and 
the frequent curse of ft)retgn Invasion, 
made this part of Chinese history truly la¬ 
mentable. 

In the year 220 the empire was divided 
Into throe, with the usual effect of divided : 
rule in nelglibours hetween whom tiature | 
lias placed no lioundaryof sea, or rock, or 
impracticalde desert. 

Ill tlie year 2 J» 8 , ilic emperor Woo-te sne- 
cceded In again uniting ilie states into one 
eiiiidre. He died about two years later, and 
was .succeeded by Ilwuy-te, wlio reigned 
seventeen years, but w.as gtiilty of many 
crmdtie.s, and consequently mucii disliked. 

Tlie liistory of no fewer tliaii 113 years 
tcrinlnaiiiig a.d. 420, may be summed up 
in three words —confusion, pillage, and 
sliiuglitor. Eitlier native generals and na¬ 
tive armies fought, or the fierce Him and 
still fiercer Tartar carried death and dis¬ 
may throughout tlie empire. Years of 
bloodslicd and confusion at longtii inclined 
tlie more important among the native com¬ 
petitors to peace, and two empires were 
formed, the northern and southern the 
Nan ami tlie Yuh-cliow. 

lA'W-yn, or Woo-te, emperor of the soutli- 
ern emi'ire, though he was far superior in 
tlio wealilsincss of ills share to tlie i>rinre 
of tlie norili, was originally tlie orplian of 
p.-irents of low rank, who left him in eir- 
eiimstanccs of such destitution, tliat ]ii.< 
youth was supported by tlie actual rliarity 
of an old woman, wlio reared liim as lier 
own son. As soon as he was old enongli 
lie enlisted as a soldier, aiul subsequotitly 
made ills way to tlie emiure l»y a succession 
of Muirders upon memliors of ilic royal fa¬ 
mily, including the emperor Kung-te, wiio 
was tlie last of tlieTsin dynasty. Lew-yn, 
or Woo-te, comi’elled tliat unfortunate mo- 
narcli publicly to abdicate in liis favour. 
Tlie prison of deiiosed kings is j'roverbially 
synonymous wiiti (lieir grave. Tlie case of 
Kuiig-te was no csccpiioii to the general 
rule ; he was put to doatli by poison. 

Woo-to died in 422 : his son, Ylng-Yang- 
Wang, succeeded liiin ; but was speedily de¬ 
posed in favour of Wan-te. Tliis prince 
Issued an edict against the Dnddliist doc¬ 
trines. All Bnddliists were banislied: tlic 
Buddliist burned, temples and many priests 
put to death or cruelly tortured and muti¬ 
lated. 

Wan-te, learned himself, was a great 
friend and promoter of learning. Several 
colleges were founded liy litiu, and liis 
exertions in this respect were tlie more 
valnaliie, as tliey were imitated by tlie 
prince of tlicnortli. Wan-teliaving sliarply 
reproved his son Lew-Cliaon, for some mis¬ 
conduct, and tlircatened to di>iiiiierit Iiim, 
ilie son brut.-illy murdorod liim at the insti¬ 
gation of a bonze or priest, who represented 


tliat act as tlie only means of preyentlng 
tlie fatlier's ilireat from being carried lute 
effect. Tlieguiit of both the prince and ins 
priestly instigator met with its fitting re¬ 
ward. Lew-scnen.lialf-brothcr to the prince, 
raised a powerful army, and attacked Lew- 
Cliaoii, who witli liis wliole family was lie- 
headed, and all his jialacos nued to the 
ground. 

Fei-lc King-IIo lias been aptly enough 
compared to the Cains Caligula of Rome: 
liloodshed apiieareil to be liis greatest de- 
llglit; to be privileged to approacli liim was 
at tlic same time to lie in constant peril of 
being butchered : and lie w:is no less ol>- 
.ereiie tlian cruel; an immense and gor¬ 
geously decorated liall lieing exclusively 
devoted to the most disgusting and frantic 
orgies. The reign of so foul a monster 
could not iic fiilierwise tlian sliort. Tiie 
very ofilrers of liis palace could imt tolerate 
Ids conduct, and in tlie year following Ids 
accession to tlic tlirone lie wa« despatclied 
by one of tiic eniiuclis of ids palace. 

Miiig-tc Tae-ciie succeeded to the throne 
A.D. 4fii). Wliat lie might liavc proved if Ids 
accession liad lieeii unopposed wc c.an but 
guess ; but, lieing ojiposed, ho wa.s aroused 
to a rage perfectly ungovernable. Tliosc of 
Ids relatives %vlio artually took ui> arms 
against 1dm were imt more liatcful tlian 
tliosc of tlieni who did imt, and m.any of tlie 
latter were put to de:itli by Idm. His wlmle 
reign was passed in warfare wiili one or 
more of the princes of his family. Tills 
state of tldtigs lasted for ne.irly six years, 
and caused so mucli iiiisiTy to tlie people, 
tliat tlicre would speedily have lieen a gene¬ 
ral rising for tiie purposeof detlironlng idm, 
Ifut for ids o])portuiie deatli. 

Anarcliy and war marked tlie two follow¬ 
ing reigns of Cliwang-yu-waiig and Sliun- 
te; tlic former was despatclied by an 
ennucli employed by an aspiring general, 
wiio also compelled 8l)un-ie to abdicate in 
Ids favonr, and soon afterwards assassin¬ 
ated liim. 

In 470 tiie aspiring and reckless general 
Seawn-Taducldng aseended llie throne, un¬ 
der tlie title of Kaou-tc-now; lie reigned 
imt two years, and tlie .eiicceeding princes 
of tills dynasty, Tsi, wliicli terminated in 
.S 02 , wore engaged in continual war with 
file prince of tlic norili, Imt performed nei- 
tlier warlike nor peaceful services to merit 
notice. 

A new dynasty, the Leang.was now com¬ 
menced by Woo-te, wlio ascended tlie 
ciironc in 502. Under him tlie old wars 
lictwcen tlie northern and soutliern empires 
were continued. Nevertheless, tliougli war¬ 
like and active at tlic commencement of his 
reign, lie showed idmself a groat admirer 
and patron nf learidng. He revived some 
Ie:trncd estalilisliir.eius that had fallen into 
dee.ay, and founded some new ones; but 
probably liis most linimriant service was 
tliat of pulilicly teacliing in person. Wo 
may f.-iirly doubt wlietlicr such a prince 
was not better skilled in tlie arts of war, 
as tlien pnictised, tlian in studious lore; 
l>iit liis example tended to make learning 
fa-iimnabie, and he may therefore be said 
to have alEordcd it the greatest encourage 
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mcnC. Wliatovcr his actual attainmonts. 
his love of Btmly seems to have been both 
deep and sincere ; f<»r while yet In the nrlino 
of mental and bodily vigour, he abandoned 
tlie pomp and power of the throne, and re¬ 
tired to amoimstcry witli the avowed In- 
tejitlon of devoting the remainder of his 
lire to study. This, however, had such mls- 
clilevous effect upon pubncnffalrs, that tI>o 
principal mandarins comi)elled him to quit 
his peaceful retirement mid reascend the 
throne ; but tlie rest of his life was passed 

ti strife and tumult, which eventually broke 
Ills heart. His son and successor ha«l 
scarcely coimiiciiccd his reign,when hewas 
I'lit to death, and succeeded l)y Yuen-te 
This emperor also was fond of retirement 
and study, and greatly neglected the affairs 
I liis empire, wtiich, distracted as it con¬ 
stantly was by the vlolonccand Intrigues of 
tli<* princes of the empire, required astern 
ami vigorous attention. 

Sliln paii-seen, who was not only a prince 
of the empire, but al.so prime mlnl.<ter to 
the emperor, raised a rebellion against his 
I'oiiflding and peaceful master, wlio.«c first 
imimalioii of ills danger was given to liim 
by the fierce plioiiis of thereliel force at tlie 
very gates of his jialace. On hearing those 
Inxling shouts, tlie emperor, awakened from 
Ills delicious reveries, calmly closed the 
book lie ha«l been so Intent upon, put on 
Ills armour, and nsconded the ramparts. A 
single glance showed him that It was too 
late for resistance; lie returned to his li¬ 
brary, ami, setting fire to It, resigned him¬ 
self to ills fate. The library of this unfor¬ 
tunate tiioiiarch, who would probably have 
hi-en both powerful and glorious liad lie 
rilled over a le.ss divided and turbulent 
1 eojile, l.s said to have contained 140,OXJ vo- 
liiiiies ; an Immense luiniber to have been 
collected even by royaltyat such a time and 
aiiMUig such a people. 

The next emperor worthy of any mention, 
however slight, is Wan-te, whose short 
reign was so vlgomns, prudent, and suc- 
eessful, that In! must be considered to have 
been llio chief cause of the rennion which 
occurred so soon after his death between 
tlie iiortlicrn and soutbern eiiiplros. He 
dieil in r>iifi,and was succeedeil by bis son, 
l*iolsniig, who was speedily dethroned by 
Ills uncle and the empress dowager. 

The thrum* was then filled by Suen-te. 
During hl.H short reign of less than three 
yi'Jirs, hi' fought boldly and constantly 
iigaliist Ills opponents, and did much to¬ 
wards [iroinoi lug thefast approaching union 
of the two empires. 

On the ile.alh of Knen-te, In tlie year 5C9i, 
ho was Biicreeileil Iiy How C'liow, a mere 
sensualist and Idler, whose debaucljery and 
Indolence disgusted and angered hla iieopic 
more, probalily, than hardier and more 
iictivo vices would, even though they had 
been productive of a fiercer and rntire ol>- 
vlons kind of lyrantiy. A powerful and war- 
llk<? noble. Yang-keen, put himself at the 
head of the disaffected nobles and their fol¬ 
lowers, and laid siege to the Imperial city. 
The liihai'H lilts, wlio, as might be expected, 
were even more <llsgiisri'i| wiih the efreriil- 
;jcy und prolllgaey they had witnessed, 
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than the besiegers, threw open the gates 
almost without a struggle. The Immediate 
advisers of tho emperor and the notorious 
companions of his profligate revels were 
sternly put to death, and search was then 
made for the emperor. That cowardly sen¬ 
sualist had token refuge with all his family 
In a dry well, whence he was dragged out 
half dead with terror, and expecting no less 
than Instant death at the hands of the vlo- 
torious rebel leader. But Yang-keen, either 
In nfcrcy.or with tliepolitlc view of placing 
fiu aduKiona) obstacle to all othor pretenders 
that niight arise, spared both him and his 

A (I III 1• 

On usurping the throne, a.d. 572, Tang- 
keen's very first act was to consolidate the 
northern empire with the southern. In 
this ho found little difflculty. Wcl, the last 
really great prince of the northern empire, 
was hoth so well ablo to war, and so little 
inclined to do so without occasion, that lie 
made his state at once feared without, and 
l>eaccful ami prosperous within. Ho was 
poisoned by his own mother, a woman of 
high but cruel spirit, and of great talents 
but most restless disposition. Both she, 
while she acted as regent to her grand.son, 
and the latter when he liad taken the reins 
of government into his own hands, plunged 
v ie state into all the venomous and mis¬ 
chievous wars of the Imperial princes; and 
tills fatal dejiarture from the peaceful polity 
of the former ruler, and the absence of any 
Improvement In his military power, struck 
h blow at the safety and integrity of the 
northern empire, which, after a separate 
existence of upwards of a century and a half, 
was reannexed to the southern empire 
almost without an effort. 


CHAPTBR Iir. 

Yaso-kkks having been so successful hi 
obtaining the throne and consolidating the 
empire, turned liis attention to restraining 
thevioicnceandrapineof the Tartar chiefs 
His reputation for skill, valour, and firm¬ 
ness, here did him good service. Bold and 
rapacious ns the Tartars were, they were 
loo well aware of the character of the mo¬ 
narch whom they had now to deal with, to 
hope that he would either overlook any of 
thc.advaniaires he possessed, or neglect to 
use them. They professed themselves de¬ 
sirous rather of bis friendship than his en- 
iiiHy; and to show the sincerity of what 
they called their amity, but what would 
have been far more correctly termed their 
terror, they went so far as to pay him ho- 
mage. With his usual shrewd policy. Yang- 
keen gave one of tho imperial princesses 
in marriage to the principal Tartar chief. 
Nor was he 111 rewarded for the facility with 
which he permitted himself to substitute 
alliance for strife. During his reign, his 
jicople remained free from the Incursions ol 
the Tartars, wlilch had previously been as 
frequent as the natural tempests, and far 
more destructive. 

On the death of Yang-keen, In C04, the 
heir to the throne avas strangled by a 
younger brotlicr, Yang-te, who, having cbm- 
iiiittvd thcfmiridde, and removed all other 
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obstacles from bis ascended tbetbrone 
in 005 . The means by wldch this prince 
obtained the tlirone, common as such means 
are In dcsimtlc and i)Ut partially civilised 
nations, deserve all the detestation that we 
can bestow upon them : but If lie obtained 
tlie throne shamefully, ho filled it well. 
Though eminently a man of taste and plea¬ 
sure, lie was no less a man of judgement, 
enterprise, and energy. In tlie early part 
of his reign he formed extensive gardens, 
whlcli for magnitude and ta.stefulncss were 
never before witnessed in Cliina: and In 
these giirdens it was liis chief deiiglit to 
ride, attended by a retinue of a thous;ind 
ladies, splendidly attired, who amused him 
with vocal and instrumental music, and 
with dancing and feats of grace and agility 
on liorsehack. This luxurious habit did 
not, however, prevent iiim from paying 
great attention to the solid improvements 
of which China at that lime stood .so iniicli 
In need. It would he idle to remark upon 
tlie Importance (to both the prosperity and 
tlie civilisation of a iieople) of good and 
numerous means of communication be¬ 
tween all tlie extremities of their land. 
Many of hl.s canals and bridges still exist, 
as proofs both of hisxcal and judgement in 
this most important department of the duty 
of a ruler. 

His talents, energy, and accomplislimcnts 
did not save liim from the fate whicli we 
deplore, even when the worst of rulers 
are Its victims. He had been on a tour, 
not Improbably witli a view to some new 
Improvement In the face of the conntry, 
when he was assassinated. This melan¬ 
choly event. It seems very prohahle, arose 
from thesuccessfulartificcsof Lc-yuen : he 
was l)oth powerful and disaffected ; Ii.ad 
previously signalised himself by tlie most 
factious conduct, and iinmedlatidy after 
tlie a.'ss.assinatlon put himself forward to 
place King-teuponthevacantthrone. What 
motive Lc-yuen had in making thi.s man 
the mere puppet of sovereignty for a brief 
time. It is dimcult to conjecture ; but it is 
certain that Kiiig-tc liad scarcely ascended 
the tiirone before Le-yuen cansed iiirn to 
lie strangled, and assumed the sovereign 
liowcr lilinself. 

It is strange that Ul-ac«iulred power Is 
often used at once with the greatest wis¬ 
dom and the greatest moderation, as tliough 
in the struggle to obtain it all Uie evil por¬ 
tion of the possessor's nature had been ex¬ 
hausted. Le-yueii, or rather Kaou-tsoo, 
whicli name he took on ascending the 
throne, was a remarkable instance of thi.s. 
Nothing could be more sanguinar>' or un- 
8erui>ulou3 than the course by whicli he 
liecame master of tlie empire: nothing conld 
lie braver, more politic, or, as rcg.arUed lii« 
internal adniinistratioii, milder, tlian liis 
conduct after lie had obtained it. 

For some years previous to his usurpa¬ 
tion. the Tartars hatl returired to tiioir old 
practice of making incursions into tlie nor¬ 
thern parts of Cliiiia, on some portion of 
which they had actually proceeded to settle 
themselves. K.aou-tsooatLacked them with 
groat spirit, and in many severe engage¬ 
ments made sucli slauglitcr among tiieni as 


to Impress them witli a salutary fear ol 
pushing their encroachments farther. 

Looking with a politic and pre.scieiit eye 
at the state of other nati<uis, Kaou-tsoo 
was extremely anxious about that singular 
and ferocious peo|»lc the Turks, who about 
the coninieiicemcnt of his reign liegaii to be 
very troublesome to Asia. 

Dwelling lietwecn the Caspian sea and 
the river Hypauis, the Turks were a hardy 
people, living chiefly upon the spoils of the 
chace. Thus prepared by tlielr way of life 
for the hardships of war, and liaving their 
cuiiidity excited liy the ricli booty of ca- 
rav.Tiis, tills people could not fail to be 
otlicrwisn than terrible when, under a brave 
and politic leader, tliey went fortli to the 
ctuniuest of nations instead of tlic pillage 
of a caravan, and appc.ared as a great mul¬ 
titude instead of a mere isolated handfiill 
of robliers. To China they were especi¬ 
ally hateful and miscliicvous; for tlicy 
were perpetually at war with the Persians, 
with whom, just at that time, far the most 
valuable portion of (Milnese commerce was 
carried on. Tiie Persians fell licforc the 
Turkisli power, and that restless power 
endeavoured to push Us cnrnpiests Into 
Chiniu it might probably have efTccted 
tills li.xd adilfereiit man ruled the empire; 
but the emperor not merely repulsed tliem 
from his own territory, hut cliastlsed tlie 
disaffected Tliihc'tian.s wlio had aided tlieni 
and i>ushcd forward into China, whence lie 
expelled the Turks. 

After a victorious and active reign of 
twenty-two years and a fiMv monih-', this 
brave and politic emperor died, and was 
succeeded by Chun-lsmisr, wlmse effemi¬ 
nacy was the more glaringly dlsifnicefiil 
from contrast witli tlie brave and active 
cbaracter of his jircdecessor. The single 
act for wlileli his liistoriaiis gave lilin any 
credit, is that of liaving made it necessary 
for the literati, who by iliis time excreiseil 
j'retty nearly as murli iiitiuence ii: both 
l>rivateaiid piibltc affairs in Cliina as tlie 
clergy did In Eumpe during the niidtlle 
ace.s, to sustain a ratlu-r severe public exa¬ 
mination. 

Of tlie next seventeen monarchs of Chiim 
there is iltcr.allj' notliing recorded that is 
wortliy of transcrijit; nor during their 
reigns did anything of inonieiit occur to 
China beyorul tlie civil dissensions, wiiieh 
were frci|uont. and, indeed, iiievitabie in .a 
country wiiere effeminate princes commit¬ 
ted tliat power to intriguing eunurlis, wlio 
scarcely ever failed to prevent a resumption 
of it, by tlie dagger, or tlie poisoned cup. 

Cliwang-tsnng, son of a bnive and skil¬ 
ful general, founded the How Tang dynasty, 
and, at lea.st at the outset of his reign, was 
a hriglit contrast to his predcecs.-sors. He 
had from mere b(>ylio<<d sliared the perils 
and hardshij's of his fatlu r. whom he liad 
aecoiiipanied in many of ills ext oditions. 
At. the comnieiicoim-iit of liis reign he gave 
every promise of being the greatest iiio- 
iiarcli Cliina ever s.aw. In his apparel and 
diet lie emulated the frugality of the mean¬ 
est pea.sant and the plainest of his troops. 
Lest lie should indulge in more sloop than 
natureactuaJly required, be wasateustome.I 
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VtllL DO opposition, even of an armed cha- 
n»cUrr. On the contrary, the independent 
princes of Han and the extreme northern 
p<n)ple of the empire rose in arms Co oppose 
him. 

When we l)ear In mind the long and In- 
lefatlgalilc endeavours of the Tartars to ob* 
vain a footing in tlie Interiorof the Chinese 
empire, and couple that fact with that of 
their now leaguing with tlio Chinese rc- 
voicers against the new emperor, wo shall 
not be very presumptuous if we afllrin that 
the opposition Co him was In fact, though 
not in appearance and name, far more fo¬ 
reign tlian native. Tlie emperor made im¬ 
mense levies of men ihrongl>out tlie pro¬ 
vinces that were faithful to Idin, and 
inarclicd against his enemies. The subse¬ 
quent C4>nllicts were dreadful; and tho 
troops of tlie prince of Han, well knowing 
that iliey had little nuTcy to hopo for if 
taken prisoners, fouglit witli the fury 
and obstinacy of do8|>air, and tiiey were 
well seconded by the Tartars. Thousands 
fell in each engagement; and tliough the 
emperor was a warrior, and a brave one, lie 
Is said Co have often subsequently shed 
tears at tiic mere remembrance of the blnod- 
slicd lio witnessed during tills war. Tlie 
ovcrwlielrnlng levies of the einixjror, and, 
perhaps, that ‘tower of strength’—tlie 
royal name—wliicli the adverse faction 
wanted, made him, but not till after a 
iesi>eraie struggle, completely successful. 

Having put down thlsoppositlon,he next 
proceeded against the prince of Choo, wliom 
he captured and deprived of his dominions. 
Among the mlltions of souls whom he thus 
added to his subjects was an extremely 
numerous and well-appointed army. This 
ite forthwith Incorponited with his own,' 
and thus strengthened In force, marched ' 
against Kyung Nan and southern Uau. 

Here again he was comiiletcly successful, 
and lie now turned his attention to the 
chastisement of the Mongols of rycaon-tung, 
who had joined the prince of Han in (he 
former war; but the Issue of this expedition 
was still uncertain wlien the emperor died. 

Though engaged In war from tlie begin¬ 
ning to the very end of his reign, tins em¬ 
peror was extremely attentive to the inter¬ 
nal state of his empire, and more especially 
In a particular which previously had been 
but too much neglected—the impartial 
adniinistratioii of justice. Wlien he was 
not notually in the tlcld lie was at all times 
accessible; to tlic liumblest as to tbe high¬ 
est the gates of the Imperial palace were 
always open, and in giving his decision he 
knew no distinction between the mandarin 
and the poor labourer. This conduct in his 
military and civil affairs procured him the 
enviable cliaracter of being‘the terror of 
Ills enemies and the dcligiitof bis subjects.* 
While actively engaged in the prosecution 
of the war against the Mongols, ho was 
seized with an illness wlifch terminated his 
valuable life. In the year 9r6. 

Tae-tsung, son of the lasc-nicntloncd mo-' 
narch, ascended tho throne at the deatli of 
Ills father, whose warlike measures he pro¬ 
ceeded to carry out, and whose warlike cha¬ 
racter and abilities he to a very great ex tent 


Inherited. During Ills entire reign he VTr* 
engaged In war; now with the Mongols, at 
that time the most threatening of all the 
enemies of the empire, and now with this 
or that refractory native prince. It is 
strange that in all the ages In which so 
much bloodshed and misery liad been 
caused by wars between the princes and the 
emperors, the latter never thought, so far 
as wo can perceive from the account now 
extant of their proceedings, of the obvious 
and eniclent iiollcy of concentrating their 
forces upon the positions of Individual 
princes, and on every decisive advantage 
over an individual prince tims unfavour¬ 
ably situated for resistance, demanding 
such a contribution as would efTectually 
impoverish him; at tlie same time demand- 
Ing as hostages from him, not only some of 
the more important of his own family, but 
of all the other great families connected 
with him. TJiese measures, severe as they 
' undoubtedly would have been uiion Individ¬ 
uals, would liave been mercifni Indeed as 
regards the great mass of both the contend¬ 
ing parties; moreover, the hostages might 
have liecn so employed and so treated at 
tlie Imperial court as greatly to reduce the 
Individual hardsliip. After twcnty-oiu' 
years of almost perpetual warfare, ivlib 
many successes and comparatively few 
defeats, Tae-isnng died in 907, leaving 
beliind him a character only less lionoiir- 
able than that of liis predecessor, Inasimn li 
as he paid far less constant and minute 
attention to the Intcrn.al order of the empire 
ami I lie individual welfare of his suloccts. 

Chin-tsung now succeeded to the empire, 
a prince whose cliaracter ami conduct 
siningety contrasted with those of liis two 
Immediate predecessors. The bonzes or 
priests were the only persons who had 
reason to like him ; and even ihcir liking, 
excited though it was by personal advan¬ 
tage, must have been mixed with no slight 
feeling of contempt. There was no tale 
tliat they could tell him wliirli was l<to ex¬ 
travagant for his implicit belief; no com- 
manU too alismd for bis unqualitled olie- 
dience. Every morning the imperial zany 
was busy in relating bis overnight dreams, 
and it need scarcely lie said that tlie bonzes 
took especial care so to interpret tliose 
dreams as to tend to ronflrm the weak- 
minded and liypochondriac monareli in his 
fatuous course, and to make tliat course as 
Itrofltable as possildc t<i tlicniselves indi¬ 
vidually, and as favourable as possible to 
their order at large. 

The bonzes witc not the only persons 
who profited by this cniperor's fatuity : Hie 
warlike, indofaiigable, and shrewd Tariar? 
si'cedily pcrccivtHi the difference betwixt 
an emperor who divided liis time between 
dreaming and listening to the interpreta¬ 
tions of hisdreams—Icavitig tliccmpireaml 
Its vast coiniilicaicd interests to the care, o? 
carelessness, of cunuclis and timeservers- 
and the warlike and clear-lieaUcd emperor 
Willi whom they had to deal during the two 
preceding reigns. They poured In upon 
the empire with a fury proportioned to 
tlie ineffective resistance tliey aiiticlpati*d. 
and llioir shrewd coujecturos wore ainj I. 
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}u9ttflc(l by the event. RcsUtanco, Indeed, 
WHS iimdc to them on the frontiers: but 
instOHd of tliclr being driven beyond the 
frontiers with n message of mourning to 
thousands of Tartar families, their absence 
was luirchascd. Great storesof both money 
and Bilk were paid to tlicm by order of the 
Chinese court, which, like the Ronmns witen 
Rome had become utterly degenerate, was 
fain to purchase the peace It dared not or 
could not battle for. 

Ylng-tsung.Shln-tsung, and nwuy-tsung, 
the tliree Immediate successorsof the weak 
prince of whose reign we have just spoken, 
followed his Impolitic and shameful policy 
of jmrchas‘ng pence. We emphatically sJiy 
impolitic, bec^ausc coinmoti sense tells us 
that to yield tribute once, is to cncounigc 
liie demand of It In future. And so it 
proved In this case. The tribute once .se¬ 
cured, the hardy and unpr'.uclplcd Tartars 
again returned to the charge, to be again 
bought off, and to derive, of course, renewed 
assurance of booty whensoever they should 
again think proper to .Tfiply for It. 

Hwuy-tsung, the tliiril of the emperors 
named nliove, Invlng a dire perception of 
I lie error committed by himself and his 
three iinincdlaie prodeecssors, determined 
to adopt a new course, and, instead of 
bribing the ‘barlianans' wlio so cnicJly 
annoyed him, to hire otlier barbarians to 
expel them, thus nddiiigto tlicfolly of buy- 
viy peace the still fartlier folly of giving the 
Clearest pussiblo insight into tlic actual 
weakness of his condition, to those who, 
being his allies as long as they received liis 
wages, would Infallilily bccomeliiscncinics 
tlie instant he ceased to liiro them. 

This prince engaged the warlike tribe of 
Neu-elie Tartars In the defence of Ills ter¬ 
ritory. They ably ami faithfullyperformed i 
what tliey had engaged; but when they had ' 
driven out the Nlen-clieng Tartars liiey i 
llatly refused to Quit the territory, ami made 
a hostile liesr.ciit upon llie provinces of I’e- 
chi’ll and Shansi, wiilch they took iiosscs- 
sioii Ilf. At the same time tlic Mongols 
were pouring furiously down upon the pro- 
vliiee.s of Siiau-tong aii<l Honan; and the 
terrilled and utterly uiiwarHkcem|»eror saw 
no other iiM'aiis of saving his dominions 
than by eoiiiliig to iiiiiiiediatc term.s with 
his Lite allies and present foes—the victo¬ 
rious and imperious Neii-che'Tartars. He 
areoidlngly went to their ranii*, attended 
by a si'leniiid ret in tie of his eldef otlle<’rs, to 
negotiate not only for a jicai’e, hut also for 
llieir aetlve anil prompt aid against the 
^loiigols. lint the eiiijieror h:ul so long 
left the affairs of tin; eiNi>irc In tlie hands 
of Intrlguc’rs and venal sycojihants, lliat lie 
was not siillb'ieiitly acipiainted willi liis ac¬ 
tual position to take even ordin.ary precaii- 
lluiis; lie was literally sold by his minis¬ 
ters into the h.'ind.s of Ids enemies ; and on 
reaeliing the Tartar ramp, he found that lie 
was no longer a iiowerfiil prince treating 
fur peare and alllaiiro with an Inferior 
p'Tijile, but a powerless prisoner of war, in 
tlie liands of his enemies, and abandoned 
liy his friends. And abartdoiieil ho imleed 
wris, tiy all s,iv<’ his son. That splritcil 
prince, faiilifiil to ins f.ilieii father, and in¬ 


dignant at the treachery that had heon 
practised against him, put the ministers tn 
death, and gathered an Imraonso force 
against the Mongols, who, In the mean¬ 
time, had been making the most rapid and 
terrible advances. Rapine and fire marked 
their path whithersoever they went. The 
emperor’s gallant and faithful son made 
admirable but useless efforts to approacu 
them. Leaving devastation and misery in 
tlieir rear, they rapidly drew near the ca¬ 
pita), laid siege to the imperial palace Itself, 
butchered thousands of the Inhabitants, 
including some of the imperial family, and 
sent tbe rest Into captivity. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Kaou-tsdno II. at this period reigned 
over the southern provinces. When the 
barbarians overran tbe northern parts of 
the empire he made bold and able attempts 
at beating thorn off from his doininlous; 
Imt tliey were far too warlike and numerous 
for his limited resources. To the northern 
provinces and to the captive emperor he 
wastttiable to afford any assistance by force 
of arms, nor could bis humblest and most 
templing offers to tiic savage foes Induce 
them to liberate .1 prisoner or evacuate a 
rood of land. All that he was able to gain 
from them was permission to retain his 
own rule in peace, on paying an annual tri¬ 
bute and nckiiosvicdgiiig liis subjection. 

During two succeeding reigns tbe Chinese 
enjoyed the blessings of peace ; but thefm- 
I>ru(lct»cc of Ning-tpung, untaught by ex¬ 
perience of tbe danger of c.'tlling In barba¬ 
rian aiil, brnuglit Into Cliina a v.ist horde 
of Mongols-the fiercest and greediest even 
aiiKUtg the barbarous Tartar tribes. 

in 1194 the celebrated Genghis Khan was 
at the hoa<l of the Mong<*l Tartars. At the 
outset of this warrior’s career liis people re- 
voltei! from lilm, excepting only a very few 
families, 011 tiie ground of his being, at the 
dcsith of his father, too young to rule u 
miinerous and Extremely warlike people. 
lUit the youth displayed so much talent and 
courage, and bis earliest essays as a Wiir- 
rior were so entirely and strikingly success¬ 
ful, that the tide of oi>ini<iii speedily turned 
ill his favour; ajul an old and venerated 
Mongol chief having, in a public assembly 
tif the people, prophesied that the youth, 
till’ll known by hisLimilynaincof Temujln, 
would. If supported as he deserved to be, 
prove to l>e the greatest of their khans— 
(Jengliis Kliiui (the Mongol words for great¬ 
est king) was immediately made theyoutirs 
name Ity acclamation, and the bold but 
barl'.irous and vacillating pcoi*le as Uiianl- 
iiiiiii-ly .submitted to bim now, us formerly 
they liad seceded from him. 

It w;i3 to tills ciiief, wlio had already 
ina<le hi.s name a name of terror far beyond 
tlie banks of the Selinga, the native abode 
of-lils fierce race, tliat Ning-tsung, the then 
einp'Tor. applied for aid to drive out otlier 
Tartars, by wJiom, us well as by native mal¬ 
contents, ilie nation was very sorely op 
pressed at tlmt period. 

(b^nghis Khan, already Inured to con 
quest and thirsting for extendeil dominion 
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eagerly compiled with the Impolitic request 
of Nlng-tsung. During the reign of that 
monarch, and of I,e-tsuiig, hy whom he was, 
at his death in 1225, succeeded, theMoiigols 
passed from triumph to trium|)h, the un* 
happy natives suffering no less from the bar- 
iiarlanswho were hired to defend them than 
from the otlier barbarians whoavowcdlyen¬ 
tered the empire for purposes of rapine and 
bloodshed. Le-tsung, a prince whose natu¬ 
ral indolence was Increased by his supersti¬ 
tious attachment to the most superstitious 
priests in his empire, was a voluntary prf- 
soncrln his palace, while the Mongols were 
driving from one province to another not 
merely the Intruding foe and foreigner, hut 
also the rightful and already suffering Inlia- 
hltaut. Thealrocltles committed In what the 
Mongols seemed to be bent upon making 
an actual war of extermination were dread¬ 
ful : the most authentic accounts, and those 
which seem most entirely free from c.xag- 
gcratlon, speak of the slaughter among the 
unfortujiatc people n.s amounting to some 
hundreds of thousands. 

Genghis Khan dying, was succeeded by 
a grandson named Kubiai; and Lc-tsung 
also dying, was succeeded hy Too-tsung. 
This last-named prince was as debauched 
as his predecessor had been superstitious; 
and, wholly taken up with the gratification 
of his shameful sensuality, he saw, almost 
without a care or struggle, the Mongols 
under Kublal proceeding with their ravages, 
and Kublal at length become master of the 
northern provinces. 

Thus far successful, It was not likely that 
the conquering chief should forbear from 
turning his attention to the southern pro¬ 
vinces, which, as we learn from Marco Polo, 
were considered by far the most wealthy 
and splendid of the kingdoms of the East. 

The very wealth of the southern empire, 
and Its comparatively long exemption from 
war, rendered it pretty certain that it would 
easily bcoverrun by him who had conquered 
the hardier and more experienced warriors 
of the north. Province after province and 
city after city was taken, without the expe¬ 
rience on the part of the Mongols of any- 
tliing even approaching to a severe check, 
many of the most powerful nobles, who 
wero the most hound in honour and duty to 
have defended the country, actually joining 
the enemy. 

With rapid and sure steps the enemy at 
length approached the city of Kinsai, the 
capital and royal residence, and wealthy to 
an extent not easily to he described. The 
then emperor, Kung-tsung, seems to have 
despaired of successful defence against a 
foe so longand to such an extent victorious, 
and to have supposed that his empress could 
more successfullyappeal toa victor’s mercy 
than he could to the fortune of war. He 
accordingly got together all the treasure 
that could be at all conveniently embarked 
on board his ficct, gave the command of It 
to his most experienced naval commander, 
and put out to sea, 

A strange circumstance Is related of the 
siege of this city, a circumstance, to say the 
truth, which has eo strong a family like- 
Ucss to incidcuts that arc given to other 


parties, both hy authentic history and hy 
fictions, that we give it with hut little be¬ 
lief In its truth, and only relate It, lest lo 
omitting so striking an Incident, which Is 
given by some very grave writers, we should 
lay ourselves open to the charge of careless¬ 
ness In overlooking, or presumption In re¬ 
jecting It. 

The fact of the defence of KInsal helng 
committed to a beautiful woman, did not 
prevent Kublal from ordering his generals 
to use the utmost exertions In bringing the 
siege to a s]>eedy conchisioii. Such orders 
ensured an activity which reduced the em¬ 
press and her garrison to the most alarming 
distresses; but the empress consoled her¬ 
self under every new disaster hy a prophecy 
which l)ad been made by a court astrologer 
—a kind of cheat very popular with most of 
the Chinese monarchs of that time—that 
KInsal couid only be taken by a general 
havlnga hundred eyes. As such aepocimen 
of natural history was by no means likely 
to appear, the empress allowed nothing to 
daunt her, until on enquiring the narno 
of a general whom Kublal bad entrusted to 
make a new and vigorous assault on the 
city, she was told that it was Chin tan ba yan 
These words—which mean the hundred-eyed 
—seemed in such ominous agreement with 
the requirement of the prophecy, that the 
empress allowed her hitherto high courage 
to give place to a superstitious horror, and 
she immediately surrendered the city, on 
receiving from Kubiai assurance, which he 
very honourably fulfilled, of treatment and 
an allowance in conformity with her rank. 

Sa-yan-fu, which was a far stronger city 
than the capital, and against which no super¬ 
stitions influence was brought, held bravely 
out against the utmost efforts of the Mon¬ 
gols for upwards of three years. Marco Polo 
and his brother NIcolo, the Italian travel¬ 
lers and t raders, anxious to Ingratiate them¬ 
selves with the formidable and prosperous 
Kubiai, supplied biiu with besieging en¬ 
gines which threw stone halls of the tre¬ 
mendous weight of 120 pounds. Such mis¬ 
siles soon made practic^ahle breaches In the 
hitherto impregnable wails. The town was 
stormed, and Kubiai. enraged at its long 
and obstinate resistance, gave it up to the 
mercy of bis troops. 

CHAPTER V. 

The fugitive emperor found, In some dis¬ 
tant and strongly fortified islets, a shelter 
for his trc.asure, but not that s.afcty for 
himself which he liad sought with so much 
sacrifice of dignity and clmracter. He had 
not long been at his post of Ignoble se 
curlty when he was seized with an illness 
which speedily terminated his life. The 
empress, who seems to have been alto¬ 
gether as brave and adventurous as her 
husband was timid, strengthened the fleet 
at Yae islands, under the command of the 
emperor’s favourite admiral, Low-sewfoo, 
proclaimed Te-ping, her sou, emperor, and 
repaired with him ou board the fleet. The 
Mongol fleet, after attacking Canton, hove 
In sight of the imperial fleet, when a tre¬ 
mendous a'^tion commenced and continued 
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for All entire day. The Slongols, though 
even their loss was dreadful, were victo¬ 
rious, and tho Cliincso or Imperial fleet 
wus so much shattered that Low-sewfoo 
found It Impossible to get his crippled ves¬ 
sels through thostralts. Dreadingthevery 
worst from the resentment which Kublal 
was likely to fool at this new resistance on 
the part of the empress, that brave but un¬ 
fortunate woman committed suicide by 
jumping overboard. Her terrible example 
was followed by several of her principal 
attendants. Including the admiral, who 
leaiied overboard with tlio young emperor 
in his arms. So disastrous a day as this 
could not fall to be decisive; all the com¬ 
paratively small part of the south that had 
hitherto held out was quickly overrun, 
and the whole einplro was now under a 
Mongol cm|>eror concentrated Into one. 
Under tho title of Shi-tsu, Kublal ascended 
the imperial throne in 1279, and In so doing 
laid the foundation of the Yuen dynasty. 

With the greediness and want of judge¬ 
ment with which conquerors. In common 
with more vulgar gamblers, appear to be 
Incurably amicicd, Shi tsu having obtained 
the miglity and vast empire of China, now 
dcteriiilned to use Its resources In adding 
J:i[»an to his already unwieldy possession. 
Hut this time he was fated to a fortune 
very different from that which usually at¬ 
tended him. The Japanese, instead of 
shrinking at the approacli of a force that 
from its previous successes might wcllliavc 
made them pause as to the prudence of ro- 
eistance, fortified their forts iu the strong¬ 
est manner time would admit. One being 
at length taken, the resistance of the garri¬ 
son was punished by the buicliery of every 
man without exception, eight of the uuin- 
hcr hc'hig henten to death with clubs. The 
real reason of this cruel distinction being 
awarded tj) the eight unlnppy persons was, 
most likely, that they were distinguished 
either In their nnik or In tho zeal and de¬ 
termination of their rcsisiauce. Dut the 
fondness that exists for the marvelloushas 
caused this ticcurrence to be attributed to 
the fioincwbat Inexplicable meobanical im¬ 
possibility of putting them to death by de¬ 
capitation, on account of iron chains which 
tiiry wore round their necks. 

Tlie brutal crtieliy displayed by Shl-tsu or 
his oillrcrs to t hegarrison of this single fort, 
was pr<3diictIveof no advantage to Ins arms, 
before the terror which such barbarity 
might possibly have carried Into the hearts 
of other garrisotis Inid time to produce 
weakness or treachery, a tremendous storm 
arose by which a great portion of the Tartar, 
or rather the Tartar-Chlnese, fleet was 
wrecked. The extent of Injury so alarmed 
the commanders, that they hastened home 
with the rcmalnderoftheirshlps,abandon¬ 
ing many thousand oftheirfullowerstutbe 
veiige;inco of the Japanese. 

8lii-tsu died in 1295; and it was not until i 
Ills grandson, Tching-sung, ascended the 
throne, and began to imitate the ambitious 
and warlike conduct of his great predeces- 
bor. that anything worthy of even casual 
tncntloii orciirrci) In the history of the sub- 
lugatcd people of China. 


Tchln sung Is better known In Europe 
as Tlmoor iho Tartar, or Tamerlane, whose 
trcainjcnt of his opponent Bajazet has been 
nmdo the subject of so many dramas and 
talcs. His nameof Tlmoor (the iron) seems 
to have been exactly suited to bis energetic 
nntlrlng.and unsparing nature. Plxliigthe 
inii)erlal residence at Samarcand, he aiv 
pears to have formed the project of carry¬ 
ing on the work of subjugation to the ut¬ 
most possible extent in all directions, 
rcrsla, Georgia, and Delhi speedily felt 
and stircumbed to his power; he drove the 
Indians quite to the Ganges, and utterly 
destroyed Aetracaii and other places in 
that direction. Bajaict, the Ottoman mo¬ 
narch, seems to us to have had the most 
just cause Imaginable to arrest the course 
of a man who w.as evidently determined 
upon making himself, If possible, the solo 
monarch of the East. But the Ottoman was 
far Inferior to the Tartar In that strength 
which Is as important to success as even a 
good cause Itself. Wc are assured that 
while Bajjizet had only 120,000 men, hta 
opponent brought 700,000 Into the Held, 
I’rob.ably the force of Tamerlane has been 
very much exaggerated, though evcnallow- 
Ing for great exaggeration there can be no 
doubt th.at. In numbers, the armyof Bajazet 
was greatly exceeded l)y that of his opi) 0 - 
nent. The day on which this tremendous 
battle was fought was sultry Intheextreme, 
yet 80 obstinate were both parties, that the 
contest continued from the morning until 
a late hour at night. The comparatively 
small army of Bajazet was In the end com¬ 
pletely routed, and the unfortunate mo¬ 
narch himself taken prisoner. The conduct 
of Tamerlane on this occasion was such as 
would cast disgrace on tlie most signal cou¬ 
rage and talents. Instead of allowing the 
sympathies of a brave man to soften him 
towards his singularly brave though unfor¬ 
tunate opponent, he had him put into an 
Iron cage and carried from place to place 
with him in all his excursions, exhibiting 
him as one would a wild beast, and at tho 
same time displaying on his own part a 
tenjper far more like that of a wild beast 
thau a brave and successful warrior. The 
unfortunate Bajazet lived in this most piti¬ 
able condition until the year 1403, wheu ho 
died, as tradition says, and as was most 
likely, of a broken heart. 

Tamerlane during his various and exten¬ 
sive expeditions had committed the Inter¬ 
nal government of his empire to certain 
princes of his house—his grandsons and 
nephews. Their authority and character 
being far less respected and feared than his 
own, several Insurrections had taken place, 
and Tamerlane, or Tchin-sung, now march¬ 
ed towards China with the avowed deter- 
I mination of Inflicting sevcrechasiisement; 
i but as he was advancing with forced 
I marches for that purpose, he was seized 
with an Illness which terminated both hla 
enterprises and his life, in 1405. 

After the death of the formidable Tamer 
lane bis descendants kept up a perpetu^ 
scramble for the empire. In which they con¬ 
trived the utter ruin of the high character 
they owed to him. A series of revolts and 
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.ntrlgucs followed each other during the hoar comparison with a tower fifteen Rtories 
rule or the strifes of some succeeding em- , high, each storj* twelve cuhits liigh, and 
perors and pretenders ; and the next event | the whole edifice twenty cubits In clrrum- 
of which we feel It nefe?sar>* to give any ferenco? ‘What can surpass the Ingetiulty 
account is an embassy sent from Persia to of the people who conid make this largo 
China In the reign of Yunglo, also called atnicture, having a total height of 180 
Cliing-tsoo. euhlts,which turns round upon a metal axis: 

The account of this embassy Is the more and that with little more diflU-ulty than If 
Interesting, because It gives us consider- it were merely a child’s toy? Assuredly, the 
able insight Into the nmnnera and state people who oven in whim could erect such a 
of society in China at that time, and men- structure as this at the period of in«jre than 
tlons what Marco Polo does not—ten, to four centuries ago, cannot now he the In- 
which, more than aught else, China owes capable and unprovided race which many 
its Importance in the eyes of the modern late accounts would rei)n‘pcjit them, 
inhabitants of Europe. Even at this early Thoemperor’s palaccat Pekin isdescribed 
period the Chinese seem to have all tlio as being rich and spacious In tlie extreme, 
modern jealousy of the cntr.inco of straii- While the ftmbassail<»rsand thcirsulte were 
gers Into llie so-called ‘ Celestial Empire.' there, it wjis constantly surrounded by 
Before the embassy In question was allowed about two thousand musicians, playing and 
even to set foot upon the boundaries of the singing anthems to the praise of the ern- 
emplre, an exact list of all persons belong- peror, whose throne was of solid gold, as- 
lug to the embassage was required, In- cended by a flight of nine silver steps. On 
eluding even the vcryhutnhlest aircndant.s, the emperor ascending this extremely gor- 
and the amhassadors-lri-clilef were called geousthrone, thechlefsof thcemhassy were 
upon to swear to the truth and exactness Introduced; and after a brief and merely 
of the list. Chinese jealousy being siiiisfled formal audience, at wlilcli they did not pros- 
thus far, the embassage comtncnced Its trato themselves tn the Chinese fashion, 
toilsome journey of one hundred days to- hut bowed in that of the Persian.**, they 
wards the capital. It Is only fair to add, were rccoiuhicted to the ajiartineiits pro- 
however, that afterthclrflrstsuspiclon was vided for them, where a .<*heei), a goose, and 
formally and omclally silenced, there seems two fowls, with fruit, vegetables, and tea, 
to have been a most liberal hospitality were daily served out to every sl.t per.«ons. 
shown in the way of substantial good fare, The evil deed, whether of man or nation, 
accompanied by an unstinted supply of ex- v<Ty rarely proves to be other than an evil 
cclicnt wines. seed. The unprovoked aggression of the 

Tho capital of China, Cambnlu, now Chlnese-Tartars nmler Knblal, was not only 
known far better by the name of Pekin, Is productive of great Injtiry to the Chine-c 
spoken of ns being even at that time a city fleet at the time, but led to very many sul>- 
ofgrcatmagnltudennd opulence. Itwouhl sequent losses .and calamities. Favourably 
seem not unlikely that the silly absurdity situaied as Japan was for the malnten.aneo 
of tho Chinese, In speaking of such people of a fleet, It was a power upon which such 
as the English, Dutch, and oHier highly a i)iratlcal attack as that of Kublal could 
civilised Euroi)cans, under the opprobrious not be made without incurringscrious dau- 
name of outside barbarians, l.s an absurdity ger of heavy reprisals, 
which others beside the Chinese are unfor- Tlti-tsiing, an extremely 'wcll-lnrllncd 
tunatcly guilty of. The %vay in which mo- prince, found the attacks of the Japanese 
deni writers allow themselves to speak of so frequent and so fearfully Injurious to 
the Chinese Is in iimuy things to be equally his peujilo, and to the Imperial ih'et that 

. . V earliest care was directed to that sut> 

The long Intercourse with Jesuits, mis- joct. ihe Japanese, an essentially sca- 
slonarics, and oihers specially sent there, faring people, had, according to the least 
with a reference to tlicir.cciencc, judgement e.x.iggcratcd accounts, from six to seven 
and aptitude for the difilcult business of i tlmusand vessels of v.aiious sires manned 
communicating, not merely knowledge It- I with their most d.aring and unprincipled 
self but also the desire for it. could scarcely people, not a few of them ready for pirary 
have left the Chinese so much behind the and murder, as a part of their proper trade 
rest of the world In Invention and practice Biinning suddenly Into the Chinese pnrt«' 
tn the higher productions, even had no pro- the d.aring adventurers committed acts not 
gross been previously made bj tlicin. But merely of robbery, but of the nio«*t w.anton 
when so early as the J5th century we hear destruction ofpropcrtyandlife.llrintrwhole 
of such an achievement .as the Tumiyig • t«twns and vniaj.’ts, and retiring %vlth Im- 
Toxcer, of which we are about to give a de- , menso booty. During the eleven years of 


backw-ard and Ignorant people they are thc..=e daring rovers:' 

.J, . .. , , . probably have pennancmly rid bis country 

That really wonderhil structure, the of them, hud his life not been so early u?- 
turning tower, is stated by shrewd and in- minated ^ 

telllgent observers to whom we owe our Snen-tsung, who snccocded to the 
knowledge of ft, to he worthy of the visit named emperor, was but barely .allowed to 
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anuj was more faithful to him tlinn the 
grandees; and after a most obstinate cn- 
pgement between It and the force of tlie 
Insurgents, the latter were completely over* 
l"-own. With a far greater Icnit/ than 

nff nionarchs 

nfttr being so early and so deeply offended. 

the emperor si.iired the lives of the ring’ 

leaders, thougli, as a sheer matter of self- 

defence, he reduced some of them to the 

conflscated the es¬ 
tates of others. 

Though the commencement of his reign 
thus stormy, he was very little dlsturl>- 
cd by revo ts afterwards, to the time of his 
deatli in 1430. He was succeeded by Chln- 
tung, a iiilnor; the empress-dowager being 
his guardian, and the real state authority 
being divided between her and ber chief 
adviser, Uio eunuch Wan-chin. This latter 
r-ersonage ficenis to have had nol.ler and 
more spirited notions of government than 
were commonly dlsi.Iayod by theeffeminato 
am venal court favourites. Ho not only 
took prompt and active inoa.«urc 3 for re- 
pressltjg the Tartars, who annoyed the 
rartar-thlncso with as much Impartiality 
as tlumgh they liad been still a purely 
Chinese pecjpic and government, but also 
took tlic Held In person. Both he and the 
youthful cinpcrorwcre taken prisoners, and 
matn-rs began to look very i)rosperously for 
Clic Tartar;?, who wcrcMiot only more expert 

In llieuse of the newly intnxlucoU flrc'-nrms 
but also Invariably used them, which upon 
certain solemn days the Chinese, from 
superstitious imtloris. refused to do, Asa 
matter of course, tlicTartarsalwayssought 
every chance of taking them at so great a 
disadvantage, and made fearful havoc when¬ 
ever they contrived to do so. But the bold 
spirit which Waii-chin had Infused into the 
councils of the Imperial court soon turned 
the scale. The Imperial authority was as¬ 
sumed by Klng-tac, wlio, however, subse¬ 
quently showed that he liad assumed such 
authority in the truest .si>lrlt of a loyal 
siiiijei't and most lionnurablc man. He 
mlvanced against the Tartars, and opposed 
tlioin with sm-h skill, cfjiirage, and tenacity, 
that lie completely defeated them, com- 
I'ClIetl them forc.storetheyouiigChing-tung 
In liberty unranstimed, ami (hen imme¬ 
diately descended from a dimilty that has 
so often been obtained by the coniniission 
of (he imist detestable crimes, and placed 
uptin the throne the young sovereign whom 
his valour and condurt had already restored 
tr) liberty. Tlic remalmlcrof the reign of 
(’hing-tung, about ten years, was compara- 
llvrly peaceful and prosjicrous. 

The early part of the ICth century pro¬ 
duced an event of which even yet the con- 
K'tiuemM'fl are but partially and dimly seen 
~tbe appearance of the Portuguese at 
China. 'J'o India they had alreadv made 
their way by (he Capo of U«Jod Hope,and in 
Imlia they liadan extremclyflourlshlngset- 
tu-ineni. Tlte govennu-of tlic Portuguese 
In India determiiicil to send a somewhat 
inip«>?lng embassy to Clilna; accordingly, ' 
Amlrada ami l*erez, the two ambassadors, i 
Bal!e<l to Canton, their own vessel beirtg ‘ 
under a c<mv»>y of eight large .ships, well [ I 


' armed. Perez and Andrnda. 

• with two vessels, were allowed to procS 
1 up theriver on thelrembassy. While they 

' ? merchants who were 

: left with the other vessels In the Canton 
. river, busied themselves in endeavouring to 
, trade with the natives. As usual, wherever 

of seamen Is concerned, 
the laws of ntetim and funm were frcQuentlr 
- set at nought, and this ono-sided system ol 

fre^trading so greatly enraged the Chfuesi. 

that the little fleet was surrounded by the 

jonks, and only escaped caiv 
ture by the opportune occurrence of a se¬ 
vere storm. Perez, though far up the conn- 
personally Innocent, was seized by 
tiie Chinese as the scape-goat of his fellow- 
countrymen s offences. He was hurried 
back to Canton with the utmost Ignominy 
loaded with irons, and put into a prison, 

from which he never again emerged until 
death set him free. 

About this time a state of bloodshed and 
horror existed In China, such as probably 

were never before equallRd, even in that 

country of distraction, the annals of which 
are so confused by usurpations, Interming¬ 
ling of dynasties, and alterations in terri¬ 
torial extent and nomenclature, that the 
historian who desires to convey truth l« 
not unfrequently obliged to allow his pen 
to pause until the current of the older his- 
flke^* less turbid ami torrent- 

the accession, In IG27, of Hwao-tsung, 
the Tartars, w ho, during the comparatively 
quiet seven years’reign of (his emperor’s 
Immediate predecessor, had been preparing 
themselves for war, broke out fiercely and 
suddenly. The time was peculiarly favour¬ 
able to tlieir anticipated overthrow of the 
empire, which wasoverrun by two robbers 
whose armies were not only more numerous 
' than that of the emperor, but had already 
SI) far beaten It as to have obtained pos¬ 
session of some Important provinr.es. City 
after city had fallen before these fierce 
rebels, and tlic Imperial troops were In sonic 
l4accs reduced to such an extremity of fa¬ 
mine. that the bodies of executed criminals 
formed a portion of their disgusting food, 
and human flesh was, without shame or 
remark, exposed for sale in the open market. 
The imperial general was at lengtli so 
pressed by the rebel troops, that being at 
once in despairof successful resistance, and 
determined not to surrender, he caused the 
il.vkes to be cut tlirough which restrained 
the river Uoaiig-ho from inundating the 
country in which he was encamped, and at 
one fell sw«mp he and tlte whole of the 
troops and inhabitants. In all above 200.000, 
were drowned. 

I f (he affairs of the empire were desperate 
before, the loss of this force could not fail 
to complete the ruin. Tlie rebels and rob¬ 
bers who had alone been so formidable, now 
united with the wily LlantchooTartars, who 
had 60 well known how to ‘ bide tlicirtinie.’ 
The unfortunate emperor, flud ing that there 
was no longer any hope or safety for him 
even In his own palace, strangled himself. 
The last city tliat eiulcavoured to make 
head against the victorious and formidable 
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Tnriftrs and robbers was Tac-yucn. The 
liiiiabitniits, and a comparative handful of 
tnii)crlal lr*)')ps. defended this with a stern 
ohsthiHcy, which, under a dilTerent state of 
things In the ciiipirc at large, would have 
been very likely to save It; theTartars were 
repulsed again and again, until the very 
nunibcr of their slain enabled them to flit 
up tlie ditches and mount. Inst«-a<l of ad* 
miring tite gallantry of their conquered oi>- 
ponents, and treating them with mercy, the 
Tartars savagely put tlie inhabitants to the 
sword, and then gave the devoted city to 
the flames. 

Woo San-quel, an able politician as well 
as n brave general, did not, even now that 
the emperor was slain, and the most pre¬ 
cious parts of the cmi>lro in the hands of 
the Tartars or rebels, despair of retrieving 
affairs. By a lavish distribution of rirli 
pre.ficnts he engaged the Mantchoo leaders 
to abandon the cause of the rei>cls, and to 
Join with him against their chief. 

Woo Saiwiuel's policy succeeded In pro¬ 
curing him the Alliance of the Slaiitchoo 
Tartars; and, aided by thenj, he vanquished 
their former allies, tlie rebels, after a series 
of achievements on both sides, that equal 
anything recounted In the wars of the most 
distlngtJlshcd goncral.s of ancient times. 

lint a new proofwas now exhibited (»f ilio 
danger of purcliased allies, wlio, like the 
elei'liaiits used lii Indian w'arfare, arc liable 
to become as forjiiidable to tlieir friends as 
to theirfoes. Tlie Tartars having put dowti 
the rebels, took possession of Pikiri (nr 
Cambulu), which they expressed their deter¬ 
mination to ‘ protect,’—a word to wlilch 
armed protectors attach a meaning very 
different from that assltrncd to It by the 
protected. They proclaimed Shun-che, a 
son of their own monarch, emperor of the 
northeni provinces of China, the seatof his 
government being Pekin, while the princes ' 
and mandarins of the southern provinces 
proclaimed Choo-yew, the seat of whose 
government was at Nankin. 

CHAPTER VI. 

TuRnE being a northern and a southern 
em()lre, and ilie thrones being respectively 
fllle<l by a Tartar and a Chinese, It might 
easily have been foreseen that war and 
bloodshed would once more vex the unhappy 
people of both empires ; and the opposite 
natures of the two emperors, far from de¬ 
creasing, Increased this probability. The 
emiHjrorof the south was unworthy of his 
high station,and ill calculated for Its pecu¬ 
liar exigencies at that time. His Indolence 
and gross sensuality added, no doubt, to 
the tyrannies of the subordinates to whom 
he coiuniittcd the cares of state, while lie 
abandoned himself to his indulgences, 
caused a spirit of revolt to show itself, 
which the northern emperor was not slow 
to avail himself of. Marching rapidly upon 
tlie southern provinces, he possessed hlm- 
.self of the capital. Nankin, and, after a long 
series of successes, became master of the 
whole empire, with the exception of some 
few comparatively unhnporUnt portions ; 
Bud the princes of even these may be said 


to have been his tributaries rather than 
Independent rulers. 

Shun-che was the first empci'or of China 
wlio came Into direct hostile collision with 
the Russians, who in his reign made tlicir 
way to the great river Amur on the borders 
of Tartary. The Russians seized upon 
Daurl, a fortified Tartar town of some 
strength, and In several battles obtained 
signal advantages. Rut subsequently the 
Cliiiiesc recovered thelrground.andaireaty 
wa.s entered Into by whleli all the northern 
bank of the Amur, tog<*thcr with the sole 
navigation of that river, was assigned to 
the Chinese, and Tobolsk was fixed as the 
neutral trading ground of tlie two nations. 

Busily and successfully as Slnm-chewas 
engaged In w.ar. he seems to have been by 
no means Insensible to the linjiortancc of 
the arts of peace. The Portuguese and 
other missionaries and scholars who, in do 
s])ite of almost Innumerable obstacles, I ad 
by this time settled tliemselves In Cliina 
In considerable numtiers, fimiid at the hands 
of tills warlike tiicmarch a degree of friend¬ 
ship and patronage highly creditable to 
him. Ho not only prevented them from 
being subjected to any annoyance, but even 
appointed one of them, Adam Schaal, to tlie 
post of superintendent of mathematics,— 
a post that gave opportunity, of which 
Schaal in the next reign very skilfully 
availed himself, of obtaining the highest 
inlliience in tlie state. 

Shuti-che, though an oncnretlc man, ns 
Is evident by his warlike achievi-mcnts, and 
a sensible man, as we may judge both from 
the favour lie showed to learned foreigners, 
and tfie readiness with wiiicli he accepted 
their Instruction in manyhranchcsof learn¬ 
ing, was, at the same time, somewhat of a 
sensualist. 

Kang-he, who ascended the throne In ICCI, 
was a minor; four princlfal pcrsonace.s of 
the empire forming the regency. The (Jer- 
man, Scha;d, was appointed to the import¬ 
ant post of principal tutor. Such wa.s the 
influence Schaal acquired In this position, 
tliat he was virtually for some lime prime 
minister of China, 

But the abilities of Schaal and the other 
missionaries, though ilicy could raise them 
to power and infliieiice, could not guard 
them from envy. The Chinese literati, and 
even tlie regents themselves, at length be¬ 
came excited to anger by the very learning 
they had availed themselves of, and by the 
influence it had procured for the foreigners, 
through Sch.oal; for among the many ser¬ 
vices he had rendered to the state. It is said 
that on one occasion he actually preserved 
Macao from destruction. But envy was 
a-foot, the most alisurd charges were made 
against the missionaries, and they were at 
length deprived of all cinployimiit. while 
many of them were loaded wirii chains and 
thniwn Into prison. Schaal, who was now 
far advanced in years and very inllrm, sank 
beneath his afllictlone soon after their com- 
nienceniciit, and died at tlie age of seventy- 
tiiiie. It Is much to the credit of the young 
emperor that he had so well profited by the 
instructions of his foreign friends, that as 
soon as he attained his majority he restored 
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^hcm to their InHucucc nnd iippointmcnt« 
the place of the deceased Scliaal belnc h(s 
•towed upon the missionary Verbtest, We 
must, perhaps, blame rather the barbarous 
cruelty ot his tlnio Jind country when wc 
add, that on discovering that his four guar- 
and regrents of the empire were the 
cinef Instigators of the disgrace and suffer¬ 
ing tliat had been intlictcd jui the mission¬ 
aries, he cemflrined tlie horrid decree of the 
tribunal, which sentenced not only the of¬ 
fenders, hut also their unfortunate families, 
to lie cut into a thousand pieces! 

We Imve previously alluded to the skill 
and courage evinced by the general Woo- 
san-qucl, when the Mantchoo Tartars and 
tlie rebels caused so much misery to the 
empire. %V1ien the Mantchoo Tartars, after 
aiding him hi putting down the rebels, lind 
fairly established the Mantchoo dynasty 
u|)oii tlie throne, tlie general was appoIiitc<l 
governor of Kweichow and Yim-nan. His 
t'osition in the north-west of the empire 

dlsenntcntwitli ills command,distlngui«licd 

as Ic was, added, perliaps, to a natural rcst- 
Icssiicss ami love of warfare, caused him 
now to levy war npon tiie neighbouring 
places. His military skill and his great 
resoiircosspccdii.Tenabled him to make him- 
self master of the soutliern and western 
provinces. His success was at once so great 
and BO rapid, that ilio emperor ami his 
court were thrown into consteriiatinn, and 
Verhlest, wlioamoiig his numorousabilities 
Included that of a f«nnidcr of great guns 
was applied to to siiperintond the casting 
of sonic. From sonic inexplicable motives 
he declined coinpllmiec with the request, or 
ratlior the order, f<ir as a high oHlccr of the 
empire such he must have felt It. To sui>- 
poso a religious scnuile, in the c.asc of men 
so ambitious as tlie missionaries liad sliown 
; themselves, ami so plialdo as they liad been 
III far less justifiable courses on the part of 
the court, Is dilllruit; and yet. on no other 
ground ciiu we reconcile Verbicsfs rcfu.«al 
on tills ocrasi<m witli his sanity. Certain 
It Is, that lie not only refused, biu persisted 
In so doing, unfll signific.-mt liints that his 
refusal was attributed to collusion with the 
rebels. Blmwcd him that liis life would not 
be safe did he not comply with tlic empe¬ 
ror’s wishes. Cannon were then cast, and 
the speeily consequence wa.^. that Woo S;in- 
quel, wlio, probably, would In a brief space 
liavo been nia.ster of the capital and the 
throne, was beaten back witliiii safe limits. 
Woo San-qiiel, after another unsuccessful 
endeavour at usurping tlie empire, «lied in 
loro, and was succeeUi’d in what remained 
of Ills power by iiis son, wlio shortly after , 
I>ul an end to his own life. 

In 1 G 80 tlio filoiigol Tartars assailed the 
emperor, but the cannon with wliich Eu- 
ro|H-an skill In the groat game of mamslaugh- i 
t<T had furnislu'd him, enabled him to beat ! 
off tlicse enemies with greater case. Ho : 
liad tiie same success over the Elenths on 
llic north-western fronticrof the empire. i 
Successful III w;ir by the aid of the nils- i 
sionarles, lie was no less so in comniercc ; i 
the czar, Peter tlie tJrcat, would, in all |»ro- 1 
oabllity, »>iit for their mediation, have been 1 
prevented from concluding a peace with i 
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, China ; and though the commercial advaiu 

» '''' ^ 1 * that peace were 

. not Immediate, they were vast and certain. 
5 As a wliole, the reign of this emperor mav 
; bo considered by far the noblest of S 
■ spoken of In hfs country’s annals As a 
5 mmtarj- sovereign be will bear compadson 
w'm? '^ 11 ? ^ tearing and hardy Kublaf 
• while, like our own Elizabeth, he had the 
’ f^ro nierlt-scarcely Inferior to genius 
Itself—^of skill In discovering genius and 
, of steady support to ministers possessing 
It, regardless of court Intrigue and court 

than It has ever been In our time, wna a 
port open to all nations, and by commerce 
Men China enriched ; and 

d.ed^ln'the ye.aM7g“®® 

■i ung-ching.who now ascended the throne 

but little hopes that he would distinguish 
himself by wisdom like that of hispreSes^ 
8or. It has been seen that in the preced- 
Ing reign the mi.sslonarles had performed 
the most imponant services. In doing so 
and 11 eigoying the high imperial favour 
AMiich those services secured to them, it 
was to be expected that they should incur 
iuai)y oninilios; and h.id tlic ^c ^7 emperor i 
been as wise ns his predecessor, to such 
enmities would hciiavc attributed the host 
of complaints which now assailed his ears 
But the emperor was at least equal to any 
man in his vast dominions In fierce and 
bigoted hatred of Christianity; and ho 
gladly received nnd implicitly listened to 
all complaints against the missionaries and 
their native converts, wlio at thistime pro¬ 
bably numbered about a quarter of a million 
Orders were issued for the c-xpulsion of the 
whole of tlie missionaries, with the excep¬ 
tion of a few wlioso maLhcraatlcal attain¬ 
ments rendered their services of the utmost 
consequence to the court; and there were 
a few slicltered at the imminent risk of 
botii parties by the more zealous of tlieir 
pupils, and thus enabled to evade the edict 

and in some measure to preserve the leading 

truths of tlieir teacliing among tiie native 
converts. But it was a very insignifleaut 
number of these missionaries that remain¬ 
ed in China, owing to both these c.auses, and 
tlie wliole of their chapels nnd stations 
were citlier sacked and destroyed by fero¬ 
cious mob.e, converted into public offices, 
or perverted to iilolatrous worslilp. The 
excessive violence which this emperor dis¬ 
played towards the catholic ruis-slonaries 
c.-msed the king of Portugal in 1720 to de¬ 
spatch an embassy to the emperor on their 
belialf. The ambassadors were received 
with distinction; but, though general pro¬ 
mises were given even with profusion, the 
converts to Christianity derived not the 
slightest practical benefit from this inter¬ 
ference on tbeir behalf. 

Unhappily, in the year 1726, a new and 
more terrible persecution took place. Both 
torture and imprisonment, the former in 
most cases terminating, after the most 
frightful agonies, in the death of the suf¬ 
ferers, were now resorted to in every cor¬ 
ner of the land wliero a Christian could 
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^e dfsrovorpd. Dorp poUry, however, was 
nitxed up wJth this veiitrofiil spirit: and to 
avoid the persecutJon It was only norcs- 
eary to tloclaro reconversion lo Confucius 
or Binldha. It may easily ho supposed 
that, iimler such circumstances, tlie num- 
her of Christians was, nominally at least, 
soon reduced to a mere liamlful. One of ' 
the cau-^cs of this terrible persccMitlon was 
a dreadfiil famine whleli occuiTcd In the 
prevhms year, and which was attributed to 
the Bin of conversion to Christianity. With 
the usual inronsistency of fanatielsm, it 
wa.s unite overlooked, that of tlie hundreds 
of thousands who perisheil, not <>no in a 
thonsand h.ad ever even heard of Clirist- 
lanfty. 

The year I’.ao was marked by an event ^ 
which Yuntr-ehing’.s worst flatterers could ^ 
not, after Ills two terrible persecutions of 
the Clirisilans, venture to attribute to any 
undue enconracf-mciit of the new faith. 
The whole province of Peclieli—in which 
Pekin Is situated —was shaken by an carth- 
rjiiako. The imperial city was for the most 
pan laid In ruins; and the ctnperor, who 
was }it tlie time walking In the garden, 
was violently thrown to the ground. In 
Pekin alone upwards of 10,ooo souls perlsli- 
ed by this lamctitable occurrence, ami at 
h'ast thrice that miinhcr in other parts of 
the province. The emperor distributed ni>- 
wafils of a quarter of a tnillion of money 
for the relief of the survivors. Thebicotry 
and cruelty of this prince can scarcely be 
excused on the plea of his being ill-advi.sed, 
fur It is certain that he was i>ersotially 
aware of the groat benclUs that the caliini- 
niatedand persenited missionaries had con¬ 
ferred upon his [icople. 

The best that can be said of hl.s reitm l«, 
that It was a peaceful one : and the inter¬ 
val of peace would have been infinitely more 
valuable than it was, had the Christians 
and their foreign ami highly intcllltrent in¬ 
structors been alloweii to improve it to the 
best advantage. He died in the year 173o. 


CHAPTER Vir. 

TnK tlironewas now filled byKeen-lune; 
whose first act was to rer.all the princes 
ami courtiers who had been banished by his 
father. This done, he put (h)wn some re¬ 
volts aiiloiig the Elentlis and other tribes 
on the norili-western frontiers. Probably 
it was the vigour with which he executed 
this latter measure that eaiised a deputa¬ 
tion to be sent from Russia to settle the dis¬ 
putes which were peri>etunlly bre;iking out 
as to the trade between the two countries. 

Ragusinki, who was at the hcR<l of the 
Russian embassy, acquitted himself with 
so much address, that he obtained a treaty 
by whieii a Russian »-:iravan, not to exceed 
two hundred in number, was to visit China 
for purposes of trade once in ever)’ ibrce 
years; a church was to he erected; and a 
limited mimbcr of Russians were to t.-iko | 
ap ilieir permanent abode In the Chinese i 
capital for the purpose of acquiring the ! 
language. { 

In this treaty, which Is called * ihe treaty . 
of Klachta,' Hie Chinese authorities, urged 


no doubt by sound considerations of mer 
c;tntilc proHt, conceded much, yet tliey 
could not forbear from giving one charnc- 
specimen of tlie extreme jealousy 
of the national polity. Thus though a 
Van was permitted to visit the eaidtal. It 
was to halt upon tlie frontiers until the 
arrival of the proper ofllcer to conduct iv 
throiigli the emperor's people. 

Tlif next Important event of this reign 
was the expedition sent by the emperor In 
17117 against the Burmese. This expedi¬ 
tion Bccms to have originated wholly In tlie 
most wanton lust of war on the part of the 
Chinese, who, in the sequel, were very de¬ 
servedly punished. An army of above 
100,000 men mnrrhcd Info Bnrinah; but no 
regular army afipeared to oppose Its pro¬ 
gress. As it penetrated farther, however, 
ever>' foot of country, and especially where 
swamp or jungle rendered the route natu¬ 
rally more dilllcult, had to be tniver-^cd 
wliii active and daring hordes of guerillas 
hovering upon Its rear and flanks, ratting 
off stragglers, poiiring suddenly down ujion 
weak detacbinenfs or divisions—such as the 
very nature of the country made inevitable; 
ami, in short, acting with such clllrient do- 
siructlvcncss, that tlic Chinese lost up¬ 
wards of 50,000 men witliout ever coming 
to a general engagement I Incredible as It 
Would seem lu European warfare, of the 
iniiiienso army of loo.ooo men, only 2 ,ooo 
returned to Cbltia- the rest wi re all killed 
or taken prisoners; and all in the latter 
category were naturalised and settled in 
nuriiiah. Even this liorrible loss of life did 
tint prevent the emperor from jierslsting in 
Ills unjust ?clieme. Tie sent a >till greater 
force under his f.avoiirite g«‘iieral A-quoi, 
wht) was as fond of war ami a< foroeious aa 
hinisclK Choosing what he thought a less 
difllcult line of march, A-qnei liad scarcely 
entered the Burmese territory when he 
found that If he had fewer human enemies 
to contend against than his predecessor, 
ho had a still more deadly and Irresistible 
enemy, the jungle fever. He saw his men 
perish around him by thousands, and he 
was glad to hasten from the deadly place 
with even a diminished army, rather than 
remain to see it wholly annihilated. And 
the result of all this loss was, that China 
was obliged to agree to a treaty which con¬ 
fined her dominion witliln hernatural fron¬ 
tiers, thereby giving to Biirmah rich gold 
and silver mines whiili otberwise would 
have remained undisputed In the posses¬ 
sion of China. 

Keen-Lung was engaged In several minor 
wars originating in emleav«iurs of the more 
distant nortlierii and western tribes to 
tlirow off the yoke. 

The Maliomcfan Tartars, a bravo and 
bigoted race, made ail inroad into the pro¬ 
vince of Shen-si : A-qiiei, wlio was sent 
against them, called upon them to surren¬ 
der the city in which they had entrenched 
themselves, and, on being refused, took It 
bystonn.and put everj- human being he 
found within tlie walls to the sword, save 
a few of the chiefs whom he sent to court. 
The emperor, whose bloodthirsty nature 
uas such that he was accustomed to have 
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these linharoy''Jh?efs ti\e‘^tonured before me'ano!!?-'’bu'i fh"* <» his de. 
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tvho a-ere above atteen years of age " S'," l n™“ 1™ "astern trade, ad- 


th 8 Isiand were guilty of the roost shamed I tended ^o ■."‘'IT* Chinese pr^ 

ful exactions and cruoUlca. On I ^ bav6 pauiod 0 gre 0 t Yietory 0 

fn^r <ie 0 th 0 mand 0 rln who had to rekii?^Ami wimcwas sent 

II-trcHted them. The viceroy of Puh-kecn wmme noS^ fr to 

being commissioned to avenge the de.atli of iS ® W' 

the romidarln, sailed to thc^Island alid^a? heVst ^?vas senr *?n ^j”^=^5ador lord Am- 

h?£Vt T o^those h‘J ToTa ta^niVy asteafo" 

i'i'pr/e''d/a‘-t“th‘;T;r"^^^ sp'e'cn’£S^!;'=t''- -''™ 

Mo?. "Sne^-t 

to their yoke-after having bravely bS neat chanter ® at length In our 

ffr t--’ 


compLalncd. . .. effective, Kea- 

As though fairly wearied out with the year 1820. 

strife and bloodshed of sixty years of per- - 

petual warfares. Keen-lung abdicjited the CHAPTER Vlir. 

Though ho ;‘iver' r/rsol\lly “omnJandS lotlcr\m"t^ wlS^Chhm "'= 

the single exception of NaoKT"^ i .1®from the caprice 


Kef^klng’s flrsrusrof 1,19 power was to wd. ‘“solence'with 

ii;w!rrZT.^i ^uSHFF* 

ciffo 

Bentenced to wear the cangou or wooden bi ity b^tak^en could by possl- 

linp,>lltlcpunlshme,.t,a3theTartarsK'd ected by Siy leadSn?^'' 

ra,^ discontented n,cn to Incite then, to wri.ers'^f'^Sol'rheX”e" lo‘’o‘’kK 

:as 


i„ ttWIssJ r if"'.. collision with the Chinese has chanced tn 

baVsidlir^tn rhfnw^^ as am- arise upon the question of the Importation 

llVh o^r tVad^^ wmf f of opium, the monH consideration as to the 

1 " i" country upon a sale and use of that druff are reallv onltf 

nI^ Mbeside the question; had tlje article of 
2 !h f*ri^ f‘>r the Druish factory a cos* trade been Yorkshire cloths or Birniiiiffham 

V Jer^Vf ga[lfo f''Ti?o"^^^^ hardware, the same collisiou mu^t S 

Viceroy tyauton. rhe embassy was pro- or later have taken place. 

cliicilve of but little good effect. The hi.eo- Opium was Imported Into China as earlv 

oil ^t‘”ls century, and It was not untU 

but Ills Bucressor was not towards the close of the 18th centurYthat 
long In office ere he went fur beyond him Ke.a-klng prohibited it. We applaud him 
Iri both of tipisc bod (piaUiies. Tlie am- f<ir doing this. It was higli time to nut 
ba.ssMidor was blamed at home for having someeheck upon the use of it; for though 
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ic wns professedly liiiporfart only ftsamc- 
•Jicitml drug, It wns iniportcd tu the extent 
nf 1,000 chests per annum as enrly ns 1776, 
and the Importation had been perpetually 
hicreaslng In amount up to 1706. Up to 
this time, be It remembered, the traffic was 
strictly legal: it paid n duty of live mace 
per catty, and was for the most part deli¬ 
vered to an<l bonded by the government. 

It Is clear that from 1706 the trade In 
this drug was mere smuggling ; equally 
clear that whether John Tomkins or ‘The 
Company’ was the trader, that trader was 
a smuggler. We will go farther. When 
the East India CVunpaiiy, having the mo¬ 
nopoly of the eastern trade, compelled the 
ryots of Patna to grow (»plnm Instead of 
rice, and compelled the ryots of divers 
other parts of the Anglo-Indian territory 
to do the same, the act was one which 
the English press might loudly to have de¬ 
nounced, and which the English senate 
ought to have put a slop to, on pain of the 
loss of the Company's charter. All this is 
clear as noon-day; but there Is atiothci 
consideration. The government of China is 
essentially paternal; from the emperor to 
the lowest officer of his state link connects 
link, ns from the father of a family to his 
youngest child or his meanest servant. The 
trade In opium was forbidden from time to 
time by edicts ; true : but the very officers 
who were charged with the duty of enfor¬ 
cing those edicts were themselves the vir¬ 
tual importers of opium ! Had tlie Ciilnese 
authorities at Canton and along tlio coast 
lint connived at the trade for enormous 
bribe.®, or, as was even more frequently the 
case, been themselves actual traders in tlie 
irticle, the trade would have been at an end 
years ago, ami when only a comparatively 
small portion of British capital was In¬ 
volved In it. 

It appears to us that the public prohibi¬ 
tion of a drug of which the cnnsum|>tion 
was hourly Iticreaslng, and the aid given to 
its Importation by the very persons ap¬ 
pointed to carry that prohibition Into effect, 
ire merely ‘ part and parcel ’ of the settled 
Chinese policy of fleecing barbarians to llie 
utmost possible extent, on the one hand, 
and of always having a convenient prete.xt 
for such a stopjiage In trade as circum¬ 
stances might make convenient In the way 
of temporarily or permanently making the 
fleece longer and finer I It would be an in¬ 
structive lesson for some of onr politicians 
to con—the difference of profit to China, 
between the l.ooo chests imported in 1776 at 
li fixed duty of five mace the catty, and tliat 
upon the 40,000 chests smuggled in ISi^lO— 
at whatever profit the unscrupulous author¬ 
ities could extort I 

Itwas not until 1839 that anything In the 
shape of a real determination to put down 
the trade was exhibited by the Chinese ; for 
the occasional stoppages of trade and bins- 
tering manifestoes, as already said, wo look 
at as mere measures for making the fleece 
longer and finer 1 

Lin appeared at Canton, In that year, a 
'high commissioner’—an officer possess¬ 
ing almost dictatorial powers, and «me who 
bad not been more than thrice previously 


appointed during the present dynasty. In 
an edict he said, ‘ I, the coninilssloner, am 
sworn to remove utterly this root of niiscrj'; 
nor will I let the foreign vessels have any 
off>lioot left for the evil to bud forth again.' 
The British coniniis.sioiier ami between two 
and tliree humired British subjects were 
then thrown info a state of close confine¬ 
ment; tlie guards phicccl over them heaiied 
every Insult uiion them, and threatened 
them with beitig deprived of provisions and 
water. Captain Elliot, the British super- 
Inleiidcnt, under such circumstances, saw 
no means of evading the demands of the 
Chinese; and upwards of I’O.OCK) chests of 
opium, valued at 20 , 000,000 of dollars, were 
delivered to commissioner Lin fur dcsiruo 
ti<in. 

In 1840 war was declared by England 
against the Chiiie.^'e. Tbe leading events 
however, which followed being related in 
the history of our own country, Itwould be 
superfluous to repeat them here. 

All differences being finally adjusted, and 
his celestial majesty being on leriiis of the 
strictest amity with her Britannic majesty, 
a ratification of the treaty between the two 
couiiiiies was aniioniieed on the 27tli of 
July 1843. From that day the Ilong mer¬ 
chants* monopoly and Consoo charges were 
to re.ise ; and the conditions upon which 
trade was In future t<i he carriid on, ap- 
lieared In a notice Issued by sir Henry 
I’ottiiigcr, the British pleiiipoteiili;iry in 
Chirm; who published an cxjiort and Ini 
port tariff, and also a proclamation, hi 
which ho trusts that the commercial treaty 
will lie found, in practice, mutually advan¬ 
tageous, beneficial and just, as regards tiie 
interest, honour, and the future augment¬ 
ed prosperity of the governments of the 
two mighty contracting empires and their 
subjects. 

Tlie proclamation Issued by the Imperial 
commission contained a perfect aimicstv, 
and the remission of punishment for all 
who had served the English soldiers with 
supiilles, A-c. in days past, and concludes 
by stating that, ‘ From henceforward amity 
' and goodwill shall ever continue, and those 
from afar, and those who are near, shall 
perpetually rejoice together.’ 

But dcsiiito these fine promises. In 1847 , 
fresh outrages on the part of the people of 
I Canton led to another temporary capture 
of the Bogne forts. Tlie emiioror Tao- 
I Kwang died in 1850, after a reign of thirty 
I years, and was succeeded by Y-Chliig. But 
, the rule of the present Tartar dyiiastv, even 
in tiie heart of its own dominions, is held 
: liy a very’uncertain tenure. The Teaou-tu 
tribes in the south-west provinces of China, 
and supposed to he their original inhabit¬ 
ants, have repeatedly risen in rebellion, 
secret societies, the principal of wliicb is 
called ‘The Triad,* and which has for Its 
object the restoration of a native dyiiastv, 
arcs;iid to be nipidly exteiuiing; and tlie 
llnaiiccsof thecnipireare »>elieved to be in a 
very unsatisfactory condition, in spile of a 
revenue, officially stated to amount to about 
63,93-1,173/.annually. In 1852 a smouldering 
civil war bad been making way in some of 
the provinces during the two previous voar-* 
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Ri?\Ih1j% It Is underptood, airected nfftiliiPC 
the reigning dynasty, and In Febntary It 
l»ad nmdc stich progress that the Tartar 
general commanding the Imperial troons 
nt Ointon Wis approhenplvo of an attack 
from the rebels. Tills rebellion still drags 
Itself along, causing fearful havoc and 
misery from time to time, tmt not having 
yet succeeded In complctelv paralysing the 
»?^er«ment. Dut other dangers 
and dlfUcultles were in storeforthe CbLneso 
emperor. 

The year 185R was not to close without 

P*‘«‘'ttcally at war 
"»111 ^P^na. On the 6th of October, a body 
Of Chinese oUlcors boarded a lorcha named 
the Arrow, on tlic grouml ibat one of the 
crew was a native pirate, who was to bo 
tried for his crimes; tlicy tlicn seized all 
the crew but two, and look tlicm away. It 
seems that the British colours were flying 
at the time. Mr. Parkes, the consul nt 
tanton, demanded that they should be 
lirought to the British consulate for ex¬ 
amination, and wrote a statement of the 
matter to sir John Bowrliig, the plenl- 
potoiitiary at Hong Kong, who in his reply 
said that the Arrow ' had no right to hoist, 
the British flag,’ her licciiee having expired ! 

U*.®. September; but that, 'as 

the Chinese had no knowledge of the ex¬ 
piry of the license,’ they bad violated tlic 
treaty, and must ce apology, in a 

letter to commissionef YcJi, i.e Ftatcd that 
the Arrow lawfully bore liio British flag 
nmler a register granted by him; but «t 
does not apjicar that ho explained tl;l«as 
referring to time past, and not to the time 
at which the vessel was b.; \rdcd. Uepara- 
tion was refuse<I. AccorJlngly admiral 
HIT JUcliael Seymour was o'’dercd to use 
force, and he seized a war juiiK, which was 
brought down to Whain|)oa, As this pro¬ 
duced no efTect, he look a number of forts 
which defended tlic :ip(>roarhcs to Canton 
and burnt many of iiio buildings. On the 
E.lth of October tlio British seized the 
Dutch Folly, a fort of fifty guns on an 
Island opposite Canton. Coininlssloncr Yclt 
now offered to surren<ler ton out of the 
twelve men seized, but as lie made no 
apology, all his offers wore declined; and 
Mr. Parkes was Instructed- to demand the 
Fame free access for all re[>rescntatlves of 
foreign countries Into Canton, which they 
<mjoyed at the other four ports. It was 
true that this fr <’0 Ingro.ss had been stiim- 
latrd by Foveral treaties, but It li.ad not 
been fliouglit adel.sable to urge Its execu¬ 
tion; but It was (hmbtful wiiellier the 
jiresent time was the right one for Insist¬ 
ing on the performance of tlie airroetncnt, 
while It was clear that it shifted tlie 
ground of quarrel, and Introduced new and 
very perplexliigmaltersof dl.si»ute. The re- 
fii.-ial of the commissioner was follfiwed by 
two attai'ks on Catiloii, In wlncli miicli 
damage was done to governnietit property. 
The Krmiirli Folly fort’was also seized, and 
the whole of the Hogue forts were taken on 
the refusal of the g<iveriior to surrender 
them. Towanls the end of ig.',o, some 
(’hinese soldiers hoarded the Thistle,atnall 
stvamer, plying belwcen Cantun atid Iloiig 


Kong, and having massacred the Europeau 
crew, made their escape. Earlv In 1857 thn 
Dutch Folly and Whampoa were aSom 
ed. as the fleet under sir M. Seymour was 
enough to occupy all the po- 
s tions taken from the Chinese; and a pro- 
clamaUon was Issued by the commissioner 
Teh offering graduated rewards in money 
for the slaughter or capture of the red- 
haired dogs of barbarians. In May. com¬ 
modore Elliott and sir Michael Seymour 
succeeded In destroying the fleet of war 
junks In the Canton waters. Early In June, 
lord Elgin arrived at Hong Kong, but 
some of the troops destined for China bad 
already been diverted to India for the sud- 
prcssion of the mutiny, and lord Elgin 
himself fol owed them to Calcutta, not re- 
Uirning till the end of the autumn. In 
December, he wrote to Yeh, announcing 
the terms on which the British goveni- 
nient was prepared to settle the existing 
ciiirerences. Yeh returned evasive answers: 
ami the result was. after fair notice, the 
bombardment of Canton, and the capture 
of its defences by the allied English and 
French force. Still no offer of submlFslon 
was made, and after a week .some soldiers 
were .sent into the city, and Peh-kwoi, the 
governor of the city, and Yeh were both 
taken The latter was sent on board the 
Inflexible as a state prisoner, and was after- 
wares sent to Calcutta. According to the 
usual policy of China, his defeat was imme¬ 
diately pillowed by his degradation. As at 
Sparta, the condemnation was not so much 
for Ills thieving as for being discovered in 
toc.t. But tedious delays were still inter¬ 
posed in the way of a settlement, and the 
plenipotentiaries of England and Prance 
determined to go In person to Pekin. At 
the forts of the I’eilio they Imd to sur¬ 
mount .an armc<l resistance, and thence 
they went on to Tien-tsin, where un the 4th 
of June two commissioners met them, with 
full powers, as they alleged, from the era- 
peror. After a lengthy Interview, It turned 
out that these full powers were merely 
directions to refer the whole matter to the 
emperor, and lord Elgin naturally declared 
tliem to bo tlioroughly unsatisfactory. 
After some further attempts at evasion, a 
tre.aty of iica< o w.is signed towards the end 
of June, roniinning the treaty of 1842, and 
providing for the permanent establishment 
of a British minister at Pekin, 

The minister, so appointed, w.as Mr. 
Bruce, brother of the carl of Elgin. He 
was directed tosuperscdcsirJolin Bowriiig 
a.s governor nt Hong Kong, and to transfer 
the direetiou of affairs from that place for 
the present to Shaiiglial, and only bo re¬ 
quire occasionally the admission of the 
British embassy at Pekin itself. But he 
was to tnsbst on ratifying the treaty at the 
capital, and not to listen to any arguments 
which tlic Clifnesc iiiigiit urge to dissuade 
him from so dinng, Mr. Bruce having 
readied Hong Kong In May, went ou to 
Slianglial, where, .is had been expected, the 
Chinese begged that tlie ratiflcationsinlght 
be Interchanged. Wlien this was refused, 
they urged i-hc ambassador to go by latid 
to Pekin, a Jounicy of two months, hut Mr. 
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Rruc« delcriulncd to go np by tho river 
Pollio; and at length, with M. do Bom- 
boiilon, the Prcnrli ;uiiba33}idor, he arrived 
oif the island of Sha-lin-tlcn In the gulf of 
Pechlll, on the 17th of June. The next 
day admiral Hope went on to tlie month of 
tho Peiho, to announre their arri%’ai and to 
examine into the state of ilie defetices. 
He found most of these n-constructeo, 
while it was evident tliat a large mimher 
of guns were hidden behind ilte mattings 
which masked the embrasures. The river 
was obstructed by chains and other ob¬ 
stacles. These the Chinese repeatedly pro¬ 
mised to remove, and as often broke their 
promise. At last admiral Hope took his ves¬ 
sels wltliin the bar, and after notice given, 
prepared to force a passage. On advancing 
from tho first to the second barrier a tre¬ 
mendous flro was opened from ibo masked 
batteries. Admirai Hoi )0 was severely 
wounded, and was obliged to give up tlic 
more Immediate command of the squadron 
to captain Sliadwell. Ono gunboat was 
sunk, Hiiotbor rendered useless, but at 
length the firing of the forts was silenced, 
and no great iiarm was done. Unfortu¬ 
nately tho adtnlral thought tlic forts conid 
be taken by a coup de viaiu, by landing a 
body of men frotn il>o vessels. But he was 
unaware of tiie depth of the water, and 
Biill more of tlie depth of tlie mud tiear 
tlie shore. A landing was effocted in tlie 
evening, but as soon as tlie first boat 
touclicd the sliore, a terrific fire of shot, 
shell, gingel-balls, and rockets was opened 
upon them. The men leaped out into water, 
or into mud, which was up to tlieir knees 
and sometimes up to tbeir waists. Hardly 
any could keep their rifles and ammunition 
dry. Sflll they went on steadily, but all 
tlie scaling ladders but one wore broken : 
with tills ten men rushed forw.-ird, five of 
whom were immediately killed, and the re¬ 
mainder severely wounded. At last the order 
was given to retreat; fnit the loss had been 
fearful. About 64 officers and men had 
been killed, and 252 wounded, besides 25 
killed and 93 wounded in tlie gunboats 
during the action. Tlie squailmn then re¬ 
turned to Shanghai, and tlic Chluese did 
not fail to forward an account to the em¬ 
peror, full of lies and exaggerations. 

It became necessary now to take prompt 
measures. Lord Elgin was again aiipoinled 
British plenipotentiary In China, and sir 
Hope Grant was made chief commander. At 
the head of the Frcncli troops was general 
Uoutauban, baron Gros being the pleni|io- 
teiitiary. Ou the 8th of llarch 1860, 3Ir. 
Bruce had sent from Shanghai to the Chi¬ 
nese government an ultiinaCuin, to which 
he commanded an unconditional and im¬ 
mediate assent. He required thatan ample 
apology should be made ; tliat the treaty of 
Tien-tsing should be ratified without delay 
at Pekin, and tliat 4,000,000 taels should be 
paid as compensation. Tills ultimatum 
was absolutely rejected, with the advice 
that the barbarians must not for tliefuture 
be so wanting in decorum. In June the 
Billed forces started from Cliefow and tlie 
bay of Tah-llen-hwan, and meeting near 
the mouth of the Peiho river, went to 


Pebtang. where they disembarked and re 
maliied encamped till the 12th of August. 
A few d.ays after, the g.arrison left at 
Shanghai had to beat off an attack from 
tlic Tneplngs, a body of rebels, who had for 
many years been at w.ir with the Chinese 
government. On moving from Pcht.ang 
the allies marched to Taiigku, and fouglit 
their way Into tho town, where they cai>- 
tured forty-five guns. TiieTakn forts were 
then taken, with 400 guns. The Clilnesc 
now made some attemi'ts at negotiation ; 
l)Ut wlien admiral Hope went with Mr. 
Parkes to TIcn-tsIn, it was found that the 
Chinese comnil.^sioners had not sufficient 
powers; and to a request tliat tliej* sliould 
be allowed to refer to Pekin, a peremptory 
refusal was given by lord Klein, wlio de¬ 
clared his intention of going with Ills force 
Immediately to Tang-chou. On tho 13th of 
Sei>tcmher, some nioro satisfactory pro¬ 
posals were made, and It was agreed that 
the allies should halt at Chang-tsia-wan, five 
miles short of Tang-chou, whither tho atn- 
bassailors, should go to sign the conven¬ 
tion. Mr. P.arkcs, therefore, and Mr. Loch, 
went on with an escort of Fane's horse 
under Ilcut. Anderson. But on arriving 
at tho sptit where it was Intended tliat tlie 
allies sliould encamp, It was found occupied 
by a large Cliinese army wliicli had thrown 
np batteilcs to flank the proposed sides of 
our camp. Mr. Parkos, therefore, went back 
to Tang-cliou, to a«k the meaning of this 
step. He was aceonii'anieil by Mr. De Nor- 
iiian,.and Mr. IP. wiby. correspondent of‘The 
Times’ newspaper, Mr. Loch and r.apt.aln 
Brabazon. Tlieso started with a flag of 
i.'uee to Taiig-cliou. For some hours sir 
Hope Grant awaited tlieir return In great 
anxiety; until acominotion was vi.sible in 
the Cliinese camp, and colonel Walker's 
party dashed out of the midst of their 
ranks. Colonel Walker reported that while 
they were waiting for Sir. Parkes, a French 
officer was suddenly cut down by a Chinese 
soldier, wliile his own sword was snatclied 
from its scabbard, and an effort was made 
totlirow him off liis liorse. .\s it was an 
evident attempt to murder all, they put 
simrs to their liorscs and f*irccd tlieir way 
out. It was useless tliereforc to wait longer. 
The attack was ordered at once, and tho 
Cliinese army was completely defeated. 
Meanwhile 5Ir. Parkes and Mr. Loch had 
been brouglit before San-ko-lin-sin, and by 
liim publicly Insulted. The rest, viz. captain 
Bi-abazon, lieut. Anderson, Mr. Bowlby, an 
Engilsli dragoon, and elglitecn sowars, were 
carried into the interior, tormented and 
murdered, witli the exception of a few of 
the sowars. Mr. Parkes and Mr. Loch were 
taken to Pekin, and placed in a prison be¬ 
longing to the board of punisliments, wliero 
tliey were kept heavily cliained. From Mr. 
Parkes tlic Cliinese souglit to get inforina- 
tiou, but to no purpose. His confinement 
was afterwards made more light, and at 
length lie was told that he sliould he set 
free: but he refused to go witliout Mr. 
Loch. On the 29tli they were botli removed 
to a tenii'le, where they were well treated 
until their release. In the meantime, lord 
Elgin had informed prince Kong, that tlie 
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army would advance to the assaidt on 
l*ekln, unless within three davs the prison¬ 
ers should bo restored, the convention 
signed at Tang-chou, and the ratifications 
exchanged at Pekin, As only evasive an¬ 
swers were returned, the irmy moved on. 
and took the emperor’s summer palace at 
\ ueng-nilu-zuen, which was completely gut¬ 
ted of Its contents, leave being given to 
tho soldiers to plunder it to any extent 
Two days afterwards, Mr. Parkes. with the 
others who had been imprisoned at Pekin 
returned to the camp. On the 12th all was 
ready for the bombardment of Pekin, and 
the Chinese were told that the caunonado 
would begin the next day. If the city were 
not surrendered and one of its gates placed 
In our hands before noon. This was done • 
but the emperor had previously made his 
esnipo. At llietlmeof the surrender, lord 
Elgin did not know the way In which the 
English and French prisoners had been 
treated, and prince Kung had declared that 
they bad suffered no mortal Iniurv. When 
their sufferings and death became known 
ho determined to Inflict B»)me signal punish¬ 
ment, and fixed on tho destnictfon of the 
summer pabce. Baron Orosdlssented; but 


lord Elgin resolved to carry It out on his 
own respoDsibllity. He wrote, therefore^” 
prince Rung, telling him that the paUce 
should be burnt, and that peaco could not 
be made, until a sum of 300.000 taelsshould 
be paid down, for the benefit of those who 
had suffered, and as a compensation to tho 
families of the murdered men. He reserved 
further to tho allied forces tho right of 
remaining at Tlen-tsln until the whole of 
the indemnity provided for in the conveji 
tlon had been paid. The summerpalacewas 
accordingly burnt down and totally do. 
stroyed. and on the 24th of October a 
convention was signed at Pekin, in which 
the emperor made the desired apology, and 
gave the British ministers the right of 
residing permanently or occasionally at 
I ekln, as the uue^m of Great Britain might 
determine. He further threw open the 
^^*’5 ®^.,T*®n-tsln to trade, and ceded a 
part of the township of Cowloon, to beheld 
as a dependency of the British colony Hong 
Kong. The ratifications of this^ treaty 

®^^>'«ngcd, the allied forces 
left loMn on the 5ih of November and 
rcturnrU to Tien-talu, 
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THE mSTORY OF JAPAN. 


Japan Is a goticra) name given, by Euro- toforc supplied by the Portuguese, deeJared 
penns, to H great Muiuher of islands, lying them, and the Christians, enemies of the 
between the easUTii coast of Asia and the enii>ire ; and they were totally expelled me 
western coast of Aniericap and wbicli to- country tn 1C40. Tlieir extirpation, and 
gethcr compose a large empire, extending with tlicni tlie Christian religion, was so 
from the aoth to ilic 4lst degree of nortii rom'plete, that not a vestige can now bo 
latitude, ami from the 130th to the I47ili discerned of its havingeverexisied there, 
degree of east longitude. The inhabitants The government of the Japan empire 
call this empire A’lphoii, which Is the name is an hereditary, absolute monarchy. I he 
of the largest island belonging to It. It imperial dignity had been enjoyed, for a 
was discovered by the Portuguese about considerable time before the year 1.^00 by 
the year MSi. a regular succession of princes, under tha 

The Japanese are divided into several title of dairos. Soon after that epoch, a 
sects, who live together In harmony. Every civil war broke out, wiilch lasted many 
sect has its own temples and j>riC3ts. Tho years. During the destruction it occa.- 
splritual emperor, or doiri-sama. Is the sloncd, a common soldier, named Tayckoy, 
chief of their religion. They acknowledge found means to raise lilmself to the inl¬ 
and honour a Supreme Being; and the tcin- parial dignity, and the dairo was obliged 
(lies are open to every one, whatever his to submit to terms. This revolution took 
creed or country. place in 1517. Tayckoy reigned several 

Christianity had once made a consider- years, during which he made excellent 
able progress In Japan, under the ausi)lres laws, which still subsist. At his death ho 
of the Portuguese and Spanish Jesuits, left the crown to his son, Tayckossama, 
among whom was the famous St. Francis then a minor; but the treacherous prince 
.'Lavier; but it ended tragically, owing to under whose guardianship he was left, de- i 
an ill-conducted conspiracy of the fathers prived him of his life before he became of i 
against the state. This proceeding pro- age. By this murder the crown passed to i 
duced a jiersecution of forty years' dura- tlie family of Jejassama, in which It still | 
tlon, and terminated by a most horrible continues. 

massacre, scarcely to be paralleled In bis- The.Iapanesemustbeplacedratlieramong 
tory. After this, not only the Portuguese, the polished nations than otherwise. Their 
but Christians of evcr>'nation, were totally mode of goveninicnt, tliclr skill In agri- 
expelled the country, and the most eflec- culture. In manufacture, arts, and sciences 
tual means taken for preventing their ro- —tlieir politeness, good-nature, prudence, 
turn. fr.anknessandcouragt—entitle them tothls 

In IGll, the Dutch had the liberty of a distinction. They seem to possess notliiiig 
free commerce granted them by the impe- of the vanity of Asiatics and Africans; but 
rial letters patent, and established a fae^ are careful only to provide themselves, 
tory at Finiiulo. They were then at war from the productions of tlieir own country, 
witli S]>ain, and Portugal was at that time wiili those necessaries and comforts of life, 
under the Spniiish government. Tlie for- so desirable to enlightened human beings, 
incr, by taking a homeward-bound Por- The language of the Japanese has some 
(uguese ship, found a traitorous letter to afllnity to the Chinese; though It appears, 
the king by a captain Moro, chief of the from Its various dialects, to have been a 
I'uriugucso in Japan. Tlie Dutch imme- kind of compound of th.at and other Ian- 
diatcly forwarded this letter to their pro- guages, derived from tlie various nations 
tector, the prince of Firaudo. This letter liiat first peopled these islands. Their man- 
laid open the whole plot which the Ja- ner of writing, and their architecture, uro 
paiicsc Cliristians, in conjunction with the very similar to those of China. 

Portuguese, iiad laid against the cnii*eror’8 Tho Internal trade of Jaj-an Is very cx- 
lifc and throne. In couse<iuence of this tensive, and their industry will hear corn- 
discovery, in the year 103", an imperial parlsou with tliat of the Hindoos, or even 
order was s<mt to the governor of Kuga- Chinese. Foreign commerce, however, is 
saki, to admit no more Portuguese into the vigorously opposed by the daimios or nobles, 
empire. in consequence of the supposed Portuguese 

Notwithstanding this iiroclamatlon, the treachery before mentioned, and the at- 
Poriuguese found means to carry on their tempts of the Jesuit missionaries to Cliris- 
trade two years longer, hoping to obt.aiu tl.anisethe people. The number of Dutch 
leave to stay in the island of Desiina, and vessels allowed to come each yc.ar, and the 
there continue to trade : but they found quantity of each description of wares to be 
themselves disappointed; for the emperor sold, was strictly defined. The ships, Itn- 
on the assurance given him by the Dutch mediately on their arrlv.al, were strictly 
East India Company, that they would suji- si'arclied, and the crews kept, during their 
ply him in future with all the articles here- stay in u-jn, comi>letely secluded from the 
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natives; whiloall the business transactions 
were condnctca by the Jaimncse, who also 
unloaded and reloaded the vessels. 

Tiie beginning of the year is the time ob¬ 
served for holidays, or days of leisure and 
cn]o>meut; and at this time the ceremony 
of irainpUng on liuagos, representing the 
cross, and the virgin and chlld.was perform- 
, Tlie linages are of copper, about a foot 
long. This ceremony was intended to Im- 
press every Individual with hatred of the 
Cnrlst(HnUoctriiie»and tlie Portuguese, ^vho 
attempted to introduce It; and also to dis¬ 
cover whether any remnant of It Is left 
among the Japanese. It was performed in 
the places where the Christians chiefly rc- 
6 ded. In Nagasaki It lasted four days; then 
tho images were conveyed to tne circum- 
jacent places, and afterwards laid aside 
till tlto next year. Every person, except 
the J.apanese governor and his attendants, 
present*'* child, was obliged to be 

Tlie population of Jaj'an Is supposed to 
tsceod flfty nillllnns. The army in lime 
o,! consists of 100.000 Infantry, and 
-0,000 cavalry: the force during war being 
Increased by levies from the different pr<? 
\ iiiccs t<) 4 (W,ooo Infantry, ami 40,000 caviry. 
Their artillery Is very incotialdcrable. 

iJurlng the summer of 1858 Lord Elgin. 
lIa^ Ing obtained a satisfactory treaty of 
peaco froiii tlic emperor of China, deter- 
inlncd tuKo to Japan, and seek to obtain 
from the Japanese a treaty which should 
^.1 commercial advantmres 

'v lilcli the Dutcli ha<l long enjoyed. Under 
I he pretext of presenting a steam yacht to 


the emperor, he sailed Into the harbour and 
anchor^ close to the walls of Jeddo. the 
wpltel. If theattemptwas somewhatmh 
Its object was achieved, and he was hospi¬ 
tably entertained on shore for more than a 

®*i*>sequently mad© pro- 
vided for the trade of the two nations on 

the appointment of a 

r/ T agent, who was to reside 

at Jeddo. But In 1863 the government of 
the country again fell Into the hands of a 
party Mho showed their aversion to foreign- 

ors, by the usual practice of assassinating 
harmless travellers. MMmmiug 

For the outrages thus committed, colonel 
Neale, the British charge d’affaires In Japan 
was ordered to demand from the govern! 
ment of theTycoon the payment of loo.oooz. 
and an ample apology, and from prince 
Satsuma, within M-huse jurisdiction the 

committed, an Indemnity of 
jo,0001. The former sum was paid; but 
Satsuma no satisfaction was to be 
obtained; and the English fleet under Ad- 

ordered to Kagoslina, the 
capital of this powerful Dalmio. A stated 
time was fixed for making reparation ; and 
when on Its expiration the admiral seized 
on three screw steamers belonging to Sat- 
6UiDa, all the batteries of the town suddenly 
Jliened on tho squadron. The admiral bom¬ 
barded the place, which caught fire,and the 
houses were burnt for more than a mile In 
extent. The next day the batteries were 
again shelled, and the prince now agreed 
to do what he could to bring the criminals 
to justice, and to pay the Indemnity do- 
njonded. 


THE EAST INDIA ISIANDS. 


CEYLON. 


Cbyix)N Isa large Island of the East Indies, 
srparato*! fr«in the continent by the gulf 
, of -Mannar and i’alk’s straits, near the 
' BoniluTii ctrr<*mity of lllndostan. It Is 2.V) 
I ; miles in lengili from north to south, and 
averages about lOO In breadtli. The con- 
♦lucstof this Island was the first attempt of 
Albut|uer<iuc, tho celebrated Portuguese 
H'ltniral. He found It well peopled, and In¬ 
habited by two different nations ; the Dfidas 
I 111 the north, and the Ciuglnuses, or Singa- 
I Ici'f, In tho south. The former were very 
I barbarous ; but the latter In some state of 
rivllisatlon. Tlieae. howcver.dcrlvedgrent 
a>] vantages from tho mines of precious 
8t<Jiic.s, and also from their pearl fishery, 
tlio greatest In the East. 

It Is salil that tho proper name of the 
island Is Rlngbala, and that part of the po¬ 
pulation culled Singaleso have a tradition 


that their ancestors came thither from the 
eastward nearly 2,400 years ago; but many 
authors suppose them to be a colony of 
.Singhs or Ilajpoots, ivho arrived about 500 
ye.ars b.o. From the ruins of cities, tanks, 
aqueducts, canals, bridges, temples. Sec. at 
Trincomaleo and other places, Ceylon has 
evidently been at some remote period a 
rich, populous, and comparatively civilised 
country. The Portuguese not only con¬ 
quered, but tyrannised over them to such 
a degree, that they assisted the Dutch In 
cxpelUngthcm from the island in 1658, after 
a bloody and obstinate war, by which all the 
Portuguese settlements fell Into the bands 
of the Dutch East India Company. 

The wars with the king of Candy, tho 
most potent. If not the solo eoverel^ of 
tho Island, were very detrimental to Hol¬ 
land. In a sanguinary war, which ended 
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111 I 76 r., the Ceylonese inonarch was driven 
from his capital, and the Oiitcli made a very 
advantageous treaty. Their sovereignty 
was acknowledged over all those parts of 
the country they possessed before the war, 
and that part of the coasts held by the 
natives was ceded to them. They were 
allowed to gather cinnamon In all the 
plains: and the court stipulated to sell 
them the best sort, which Is produced In 
the mountains, at a very moderate price. 
Tlic government also engaged to have no 
connection with any foreign power, and 
even to deliver up any Kuropeans who 
might hai>pen to come Into the Island. Jn 
return for so many concessions the king 
was to receive ainmally the raluo of the 
prodiicc of the ceded co.xsts; and fnnn 
thence his subjects were to he furnished, 
gratis, with as much salt as they had occ.a- 
slon for. .Matters were in this situation 
when the English attacked the Dutch in 
1794, and conquered Trinconialcc, and all 
their settlements In the island ; and It 
afterwards became a part of ilio price of 
the peace of Amiens in favour of England. 

Tiie English had no sooner taken po.s- 
sessloii, than they unhappily wore involved 
In a war with the king of Candy, owing to 
some misundor.standing relative to certain 
articles of commerce; and the lives of 
many hrave men were sacrificed to it; ra* 
ther, however, by the treachery and h.id 
faith of the Ceylonese king and his mini¬ 
ster, than by fair and honourable warfare. 
The population of Ceylon, iiidepcudeuily 


of the colonists who have at various times 
possessed thcmseivc.s of the coasts, consist 
of—1st, the native Singalese or Ceylonese, 
one branch occui>.ving the Candyan terri¬ 
tories, and the other the coasts ; 2nd, the 
Veddahs, or aborigines, wbo. In an almost 
savage state, inliabited the mountainous 
regions and uiiexi»lorcd fastnesses; 3rd, 
tlic Moors, wbo are found In all parts of 
tlie Island ; and 4th, the Malabar and other 
Hindoos, who dwell chiefly on tlie northern 
and eastern coasts. Of all these races the 
Candyau Ceylonese differ least from Euro¬ 
peans, In form, feature, and physical power. 
There are also some Caffres and Javanese, 
a few Chinese and Parsec traders, and a 
consideralilc number of English, Dutch, and 
Portuguese ; besides a hyiirid population. 

The upper classes among the Singalese 
professClirlstianity, and many are converts 
to Mobaminedanisin ; but the general re¬ 
ligion Is Buddbism. Tlic government Is 
vested In the hands of a British governor, 
assisted by a council of European civil 
servants; but all laws, before being acted 
upon, are published in the oificial gazette, 
for their general diffusion and translation 
into the native languages. In 11^19 an lu- 
surreotlon broke out, which, however, was 
speedily suppressed. It arose chiefly from 
the mercantile Interest differing with the 
governor. Lord Torriugton, as to his mode 
of levying the taxes. Lord Torrington was 
recalled; and his conduct was the theme 
<if miirh discussion in p.arliamctit, which, 
however, led to no result. 


SUMATRA. 


SCMATRA Is a large Island lo the Indian 
ocean, being, next to Borneo, the largest 
in the eastern seas. It is about 1,000 miles 
in length, from north-wcst to south-east; 
but, in general, not more than 150 In l)readth. 
This Is the first of the Islands which form 
the great East India Areliipelago; and is 
separated from the peninsula beyond tlie 
Ganges by the straits of .Malacca ; which Is 
the usual passage from tiie hay of Bengal 
and the Coromandel coast to Borneo or 
China, and, consequently to the gulf of 
Siam, Cambodia, Cochin China, and the 
gulf of Touquin. 

Gold dust Is an article of considerable 
traflic, and Is brouglit by merchants fmm 
the Interior to the sea-coast, where U is 
bartered for iron tools, and various kinds 
of East Indian and European manufacture 
of silk, cotton, broad clotlis, .S:c. But the 
most valuable and important production 
of the Island Is pepper, the average produce 
of which at this time Is supposed to amount 


to 30,000,000 lbs. a-year. Turmeric, cassia, 
ginger, c.4)fToc, and many kinds of scented 
wrnods, are also produced here. After the 
ca))iurc of the Moluccas by the British, In 
1796, the nutmeg and clove were introduced 
at Bcncoolcn, hut though large quantities 
were raised, the quality was inferior to 
similar products obtained from Amboyna 
and the Banda isles. The Sumatran cam¬ 
phor is ill higli estimation. Cocoa-nut, 
betel, bamboo, sugar-cane, various palms, 
and an abundance of tropical fruits, are 
indigenous. 

At Bencoolen,on the west side of Sumatra, 
Is tlie English factory, belonging to the 
East IndlaCompany. The factory was once 
entirely deserted, through the frequent 
quarrels and bickerings of the natives and 
the Etiglisb ; and had not the funner found 
that trade decreased in consequence of the 
alisence of the latter, they never would 
have beco Invited to settle there again. 
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PRINCE OF WALES’S ISLAND, 


Pbixcr of Wales’s Island, or Pulo Penang 
Is situated In the straits of Malacca, aljout 
two miles from the west coast of the Malay 
peninsula. The IndlaCompany, in 1784, camo 
to the resolution of establishing a settle, 
ment here. This island is about seventeen 
miles long, by ten broad: its northern ex¬ 
tremity runs nearly parallel with the main 


land, at a distance of about two miles by 
which a fine channel is formed, where the 
largest fleet may ride In perfect safety: the 
height of the surrounding mountains acting 
as a barrier against the force of the pre- 
yatllng winds. In fact, the advantages a^ 
tending this island, both in a political and 
commercial view, are obvious. 


Java Is a large Island, extending In length 
nc.irly 700 miles, and averaging In breadth 
aboutoo; and Is separated from Sumatra by 
the strait of Sunda. 

Towards the close of the 16th century, 
Cornelius Houtman, a Dutchman, conduct¬ 
ed four vessels to Java by the Cape of Good 
Hope; and his prudence procured him an 
Interview with the principal king of the 
island; but the Portuguese created him 
8(uno enemies. Having got the better in 
several skirmishes in which he was en¬ 
gaged, liP returned with his small squad¬ 
ron to Holland, where, though he brought 
but little wealth, he raised much expec¬ 
tation. He brought away some negroes, 
Chinese, and Inhabitants of Malabar, a na¬ 
tive of Malactyi, a Japanese, and Abdul, a 
Idiot of the Guzerat, a man of great abill- 
tic.-*, asid perfectly acquainted with the 
ci):ists of India. 

The account given by Houtman encour¬ 
aged the merchants of Anjsterdain to form 
the plan of a settleincnt at Java, which, 
at tlic sninc time that it would throw the 
peiipcr tnide into their hands, would place 
ihetn also near tlio islands that produce 
tlic more valuable spices, and facilitate 
tlioir coiiiniunication with China and Japan. 
A<linlral Van Keck was therefore sent on 
lliis iinporlant exi'cditlon with eight ves¬ 
sels, and arrived safe at Java, wliere he 
found the inhabitants prejudiced against 
Ills nation. They fought and negotiated 
by turns. At length they were permitted 
to trade, and, in a short time, loaded four 
vessels with spices and llneus. The admi¬ 
ral, with his fleet, sailed to the Moluceas, 
where he learned that the natives of the 
country had forced the Portuguese to abaii- 


don some of the places In which they had 
settled, and that they only waited for a 
favourable opportunity of expelling them 
from the rest. He established factories 
In several of these Islands, entered Into a 
treaty with some of the kings, and returned 
to Europe laden with riches. 

In 1602, the States-general formed the 
Dutch India Company. It was invested 
with authority to moke peace or war with 
tlie eastern princes, to erect forts, main¬ 
tain garrisons, and to nominate officers for 
the conduct of the police and the adminis¬ 
tration of justice. 

The company set out with great advan¬ 
tages; and, soon after Us establishment, 
they fitted out for India fourteen ships and 
some yachts, under the command of admi¬ 
ral Warwick, whom the Hollanders look 
upon as the founder of their commerce, 
and of their colonies, in the Bast. He built 
a factory in this island, and secured it by 
fortifleations. He had frequent engage¬ 
ments with the Portuguese, In which he 
generally came off victorious. A sanguin¬ 
ary war was the consequence of these bos- 
tiiitfes between the two nations. In which 
the Dutch were successful. 

Batavia, which, from a small beginning, 
has become the capital of all the Dutch 
possessions In India, has one of the host 
and safest harbtmrs in the world. The In¬ 
habitants consist of Dutch, French, Portu¬ 
guese. Javanese, Chinese, Malays, Xegroes, 
and many others; and, altogether. It may 
be said to be one of the most valuable 
colonies belonging to auy Eurupeau nation. 
Tlie island was taken by a British force 
from India In 1811, and held till 1816, when 
It was restored tc the Dutch. 
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BORNEO. 


noiiNKO Is one cf the lar^^est Islands In the 
world, Uoitif,' l,ioo inllco in clriuniifcrcncc. 
It is seated umler the equator, and occui>lcs 
tiearlj’ the centre <»( the eastern nrchlpe- 
lagc*. The west and north-east sides of it 
are a desert, and the east is conipanitively 
little known. The inland i>art3 are moun¬ 
tainous ; and the south-east, for many 
leagues togetlier, Is an unwliolesomo mo¬ 
rass. 

Borneo was discovered by tlte Portuguese 
In l.VJl. The Eiigllsli and* Portuguese se¬ 
veral times attempted to found esiahlisit- 
nients on its coasts without success. Tlie 
sovereignty of the south coast was ceded to 
tlie Dutch by the sultan of Banjermassin 
ill 1787 ; but the most important event in the 
recent liistoryof Borneo is tlieenterprl.'^e 
«>f sir James Brooke, who first visited the 
island in 1839, and lias since been actively 
engaged In the suppression of piracy, tlio 
dilfusionof education, and tiic encourage¬ 
ment of commerce and manufactures. 

The Dy.aks arc divided into numerous 
tribes, the chief being tlioso of the inte¬ 
rior, or hill Dyaks, and the Dyaks of tlie 
coast, many of whom arc daring pirates. 


The Dyaks of llio north coast have been 
conquered by the Malays, wlio treat them 
with great cruelty. Tlie island Is divided 
into ii.any sej'arate states, governed by na 
tive cliiefs; the host known of these is 
Borneo Proper, wliich extends over tin 
level space on tlie nortli coast. On tin. 
north Coast, near tlie nortli-west part of 
tlie island. Is tlie territory of Sarawak, 
wliicli Is tinder the rajalisliip of sir Jame? 
Br*iokc. Tins territory enjoys an excellent 
climate, is rich In mineral and agricultura) 
products, and Is admirably situated for 
trade. Borneo Is rich In minerals; gold, 
silver, tin. Iron, and especially diamonds 
Excellent coal is worked in Borneo Proj*ei 
and Baioeriuassln, and rich iron mines wert 
•liscovered in tlio soiitli-east .mgle of tin 
Isle In 1848. The soil is very feriilc. Tin- 
forests funiisli valuable timber, and, in 
common witli many otlur lsle.s of the 
archipelago, the gutta iiercha, now so 
extensively employed in manufactures. 
Among vegetables are, maize, rice, yams, 
batatas, cocoa-nut, betel, tobacco, cotton, 
sugar-cane, pepper, and other spices au<i 
fruits. 


THE MOLUCCAS, OR SPICE ISLANDS. 


Tm esr consist of Amhnyna, Temate, Fedor, 
M<ityr, Cllolo, and several otlicr small Is¬ 
lands. Tiio Portuguese were tlie ri^^t 
Europeans wiio posse-<srd tliom, hut were 
obliged to sliare tlieir advantages wiOi the 
Spaniards, and at length to give up tlie trade 
almost entirely to them. Tiiesc two nations 
joined to oppose tlie Dutch in their first 
attempts to gain a settlement; liut the 
Dutcli, assisted by the natives of the coun¬ 
try, by degrees galnetl the superiority. The 
ancient conquerors were driven out about 
the yo.ar ItilS, and tlioir place supplied 
by others equally avaricious, though less 
turbulent. 

As soon as the Dutch had established 
tliomselves in the Moluccas, they endea¬ 
voured to get the exclusive trade of spices 
Into their own bands. They skilfully availed 
themselves of ilic forts they liad taken, and 
tliose they had erected, to draw the kings 
of Ternate and Tydor, who were masters of 
this arclili>elago,lnto ilielrsclieuics. These 
princes, for a small sum of money, agreed 
to root out all the clove and nutmeg trees 
ill tlic Islands under tliclr dominions; and 
a garrison of seven hundred men was .ap¬ 
pointed to secure tlio pcrfonnaiico of tlie 
treaty. 

At Aniboyna they engrossed the wlioio 
cultivation of cloves. They allotted to tlio 


inhabitants four thousand parcels of land, 
on eacli of which tliey were compelled to 
plant one liundrcd and twenty-live trees, | 
amounting, in the whole, to live hniidred i 
tliousaiid : and the collective produce ave« i 
rages aliout one million of pounds. i 

Wlien the Dutch dispossessed the Portu- i 
gucse of Amboyna in 1C15, they did not be- : 
conic ma.sters of tlie island at once. The 
' Engli.sh Inul here five factories, under tlio 
lirotection of tlie Dutcli castle, (jrcat dif¬ 
ferences liad arisen between tlie English 
and Dutcli colonists: at Icngtli a treaty was 
concluded. In 1C19, by which the concerns 
cf botli weie regulated. Some sliort time 
after, the Dutcli iiretcmled that tlie En¬ 
glish and Aniboyanese liad formed a con¬ 
spiracy to dispossess them of one of tlieir 
forts. The plot, it was alleged, had been 
discovered by a Japanese and I’ortugucse 
in tlie English service, wiio were most 
inliunianly tortured Into such confessions 
as their cruel inquisitors thought jiruper. 
Upon tills evidence, tliey iminediatelv nc- 
cused tlie Englibli factors of tlie pretelidi d 
conspiracy. Some of them iliev impri¬ 
soned, and others they loaded witli irons 
and sent on lioard their ships; seizinc at 
the same time all the English mercliamiise, 
with tlieir writings and books. 

Tlicse acts of vioienro \*orc followed b} 
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Ik scene of horror unexampled !n the pun« 
Ishment of the most atrocious offenders. 
The tortures to which they put their Inno¬ 
cent victims are too shocking to relate; 
and those who did not die under them were 
consigned to the executioner. 

The whole transaction affords the most 
Irrefragable testimony that the Hollanders 
did It simply to mouopoUse the whole trade 


THE BANDA, OR 

The Danda Isles Is the general name of 
twelve small islands in the East Indian 
Archipelago. If we except this valuable 
spice, the Islands of Banda are barren to a 
dreadful degree. The land will not produce 
any kind of corn, and the pith of the sago 
serves the natives of the country lustead 
of bread. 

Tills la the only settlement In the East 
Indian Isles that can he considered as a 
European colony ; because It is tliooiilyonc 
where the Eurnpenns are proprietors of 
lands, the Dutch Company having exter- 


of ®tutors, 


of the Spice Islands. At Eoleron,about the 
same time, they put to the torture one hun¬ 
dred and slxty-two of the natives, whom 
they likewise sbarged with a pretend^ 
conspiracy. 

Until the French revolutionary war, the 
Dutch retained these invaluable Islands, 
when Amboyna, and the other Moluccas 
submitted to the English. * 


NUTMEG ISLES. 

mlnated the natives, and procured slaves 
from some of the neighbouring Islands to 
cultivate tbe lands. The climate of Banda 
Is particularly unhealthy; on which ac¬ 
count the company attempted to transfer 
the culture of the nutmeg to Amboyna; 
blit all the experiments that have been 
made have proved unsuccessful. The Ban- 
d.a Islands were discovered by the Portu¬ 
guese In 1519, and colonised in 1524 ; but 
were taken by the Dutch In 1599. The En¬ 
glish possessed themselves of them In 1810, 
but restored them to tbe Dutch In 1814. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


The Philippine Islands area large group 
In tbe eastern archipelago, the principal 
of which Is Luzon, a long, irregular, and 
narrow Island. They were discovered by 
Magellan, In 1.521, who called them the archi¬ 
pelago of St. Lazarus, as the discovery was 
made on that saint's day. Hut they were 
subjected, or nitlier part of them, to the 
Kpanianls.by Don Louis dc Velasco, In 1.504, 
In the reign of Philip II. and derive their 
prcsf'iit name from him. The natives are 
BUpineod to be of Chinese extraction. 


Manilla, the capital of the Island of Lu¬ 
zon, aud of ail the Philippines, Is situated 
on the south-east part of the Island, uhere 
a large river falls into the sea, and forms a 
noble bay, thirty leagues in compass. 

On theCth of October 1762, the Engltsb, 
under general Draper and admiral Conilsli. 
took Manilla by storm, after a siege ol 
twelve days; but, to save so fine a city 
from OestnictioD, they agreed to accept 
a ransom, amounting to a million sterling, 
part of which, It Is said, was never pali 





THE BAEBARY STATES. 


o 


BAnBAnr Is a vast territory of Africa, con¬ 
taining the 8tntes nr Ichiudoiiis of Algiers, 
Morocco, Fez, Tunis, Tiijii»U, and Barca. 
It Blrelchcs entirely across the norlhern 
shores of Africa, from the Atlantic ocean 
on the western boundary of Egypt, taking 
almost the whole range of tlie southern 
, coast of the Mediterranean sea. 

The Romans obtained possession of Bar- 
hary In the time of Julius Ciesar, and re^ 
mained masters of it till a.d. 428. At that 
time Donifacins, the Roman governor, re¬ 
volted, and called In to lil.>» a.ssistance Gen- 
serfe, king of the Vandals, who had been 
some time settkal in Spain. They agreed to 
divide the country between them : Gense- 
rlc was to have two-thirds, and Ronlfacius 
one-third. Genseric set sail in May the same 
year, with an army of 80,f)00 men, together 
with their wives, children, and effects. Gen¬ 
seric had no sooner effected his landing, 
and secured a part of the country, than he 
turned his arms against Uonifaclus, defeat¬ 
ed )iim. ami obliged him to shelter himself 
In Hippo, which place he besieged in May 
430; but was under ibc necessity of retir¬ 
ing, from famine. Tlie Romans sent an 
army into Africa, vmder the conduct of the 
celebrated Aspar from Con.stantinople; a 
dreadful battle ensued, and Genseric be¬ 
came tlie victor. The Vandals were liy this 
victory rendered masters of Africa. Cirtha 
and Cartilage were the only strong places 
possc.ssed by the Romans. 

In 43.5, peace was concluded between 
the R<imans atid tlie V'andals. However, in 
4.30, the Romans tuMiig engaged in a war 
with the Goths of (iaul, Genseric took this 
ndv.antage to seize Carlli.ago, by which lie 
considcnibly enlarged his African domi¬ 
nions. 

On the taking of Carfliaec. Genseric 
mailc it the .seat of his empire; ;iiid. in 440, 
made a descent on the island of Sicily.plun- 
dered it and returned to Africa. As lie Jiad 
now become formidable to Itoth empires, 
Theodosius, emperor of the East, resolved 
to assist Valentinian against so powerful 
an enemy. Accordingly, he fitted out a 
fleet consisting of i.ioo ships, filled with 
tlie flower of his army, under Arcovindus. 
(tcnseric now pretending a desire to be at 
peace with lioili ciniilres.anmsed tlie Roman 
general with pacific proposals, till tlic sea¬ 
son for action was over. Theodosius being 
oliliged to recall his forces to ojipose tlie 
Huns, Valentinian found it necessary to 
conclude a peace with the Vandals, yielding 
ihcrn quiet possession of the countries tliey 
had seized. 

Genseric was now become so powerful, 
or rather so low was the power of the 
Roman empire reduced, that, in 455, he took 
tlie city of Rome, and plundered it; ami 
after bis return to Africa, made himself 
ina.ster of all the remainjiig countries held 
by the Romans in tliat i>art of the world. 


The kingdom of the Vandals In Africa 
was now fully established; and Genseric 
made himself master of Sicily, as well as 
ail the other islands between Italy and 
Africa, without opposition from the west¬ 
ern emperors, who were now too feeble to 
resist him, A.D. 476. Genseric made his 
doiMinIon.s a scene of blood, and died in 377, 
after a reign of forty-seven years. lie was 
succeeded by hl.s son Iliinneric, who proved | 
a greater tyrant than his father, ptTsecutlng 
tlie Ciiri.'Jiians wiili the uimo.<t fury; and 
during liis short reign of seven years and a 
half, lie destroyed more of them than Gen¬ 
seric had done during liis whole life. 

The successors of Ilunneric were Gnt.^ 
muiid, Thrasamund, and Hilderic, of wliom 
we know very little, excejit that the latter 
was dciiosed in ihesevenili year of his reign, 
by Gellnier, a prince of the blood royal, whu 
proved a greater tyrant ilian any that had 
gone beRire him, and was held in abimr- 
rence, wlicn tlie emperor Justini.'ui project¬ 
ed an invasion of Africa. Accordingly, be 
sent a powerful fleet atid army against 
Gelimer, under tlie command of tlie cele- 
bratetl Belisaritis. Gelimer committed the 
management of his army to his lirothers, 
Gmidimer and Gel.iinund : tlicy attacked 
tlie Romans; tlie eng.'igement was long and 
bloody, but at length the Vaiid.ils were 
defeated, and the two princo.s slain. Gell- 
mer Iioaiicd a fresh army, which was also 
defe.-ited, and the lossof (’arthage followed. 
Another defeat followed close upon the for¬ 
mer. Gellmertletl Into Nuinidla.niid an end 
was put to the Vandal power in Rarbary. 

Gelimer was afterwards brought in gold 
chains befoi-e Justinian, whom he besfutght, 
in the most submissive tnanner, to spare 
Ills life. Tliis was readily yninted by the 
emperor; ami a handsome yearly pension 
was also allowed him. 

Barbary remained under the Roman 
power until the calipliate of Omar, when 
it was reduced by the Saracens. It ct)n- 
limied subject to the caliph till the reign 
of Harouii al Itascliid, when Kbn Aglnb, 
the governor, assumed itidejH'ndcnce. The 
house of Aglab was driven uul by Al 
Mobdi, the first Fatliiiite calipli. 

Al Molidi reigned lweuty-f»iur years, and 1 
was succeeded by bis son, Abut Kasem. who ; 
took the name of Al Kayein Molidi. During i 
llil.s reign we read of nothing remarkable, 
except the rebellion of Yesod. He was 
succeeded by liis son Isliin.iel, who look 
upon himself the title of Al Mansur. 

Al Mansur was succeeded by his son. Abu ■ 
Zammin Moad, wlio a>siuiiod the surname 
of Al Moez I.cdenillali. This caliph con- 
«|uered Egypt, and reiuovei! the caliphate 
l<( that country. Thcotlicrmaierial events 
that have taken place In the Bart«ary states 
will be found in the liiBiorical notice of 
Algiers. 


ALGIERS. 



Thb Algerine kingdom formerly made a 
considerable part of the Mauritania Thigita- 
' nla.whioh Julius Ctesnrrcduced toa Roman 
province. Tlie Algerines shared In thefor* 
tunes of Rome: for,at the decline of its 
empire, they fell to the Vandals, who In 
turn were expelled by the Saracens about 
the middle of the 7th century. From 
that period they were subject to the Arabs, 
till the year 1051, when Abubeker ben 
Omar, by the agency of his marabouts or 
saints, assembled a large force of malcon¬ 
tents In Numldiaand Lybla. His followers 
were called Morablies, and the kingdom 
which ho founded Is distinguished by th.at 
\ppcIlatlon. Religious frenzy seems to have 
Imparted resolution and strength, the 
sinews of victory, to these combatants; 
whilst n variety of favourable circuuistau' 
res, arising from the ahsonce of the most 
powerful of the constltuterl autliorltie.s 
enabled Abubeker to vanauish the several i 
sheiks who opposed him, and at length 
reduce the whole of Tingltania under his 
•way. 

His successor Yusof, or Joseph, founded 
Morocco ns llio cnidtal of the Morabitish 
kingdom.. In order to strengthen his new 
dynasty, he sent ambassadors to a powerful 
sect of the Mohamtnedans, called Zcnetl, 
dwelling in Tremcccn. The Zenetl, whom 
ho wished to brijig back to what he called 
the true faith, not only murdered his cmiss.a- 
rics, but with a large army Invaded his king¬ 
dom. Tearful and terrible w.as the retribu¬ 
tion he exacted from them. He ravaged 
tlieir lands with fire and sword ; nnd.asslst- 
uil hy the Inhabitants of Fez, who refused 
the Zenetl the succour they had expected 
from them when they retreated upon their 
city,he almostaunihllated tl»c whole tribe, 
tt) the amount of nearly a uilllion of souls, 
including women and children. Their 
desolated country was soon rei»--nplc<l by 
colonies from Fez; an<l Jos«>ph, forgt-tful of 
the ellleieiit support lie bad received from 
the Kezzans, attacked and sulxlned both 
tliein and the remaining Arab sheiks, wlin, 
rr-lyiiig upon their supposed iinpregnahic 
fortresses, hail not yi-t subuiitted to his 
nutliorily. 'I’liis dynasty of the .Morabites, 
founded tjy the liilluence of tin; tiiaraiiouts, 
fell before the power of Mohavedin, a mara- 
bnut. In the middle of the I2tii century, 
whose prlcBtly trilicwaa expelled hy Atidu- 
lar. governor of Fez. Tims did the corujuered 
tieeiinm ciuuiuorors, only to fall before the 
renovated power of tlio desrcmlants of 
those very princes whom Aliulieker in tlic 
11 th century tiad Btrlppi.-d of their power. 
Tlieir descendants divided their now con- 
quesis into several small kingdoms or 
provinces, ilividing the prcseiitkingdom of 
Algiers Into Trenictnm. Tenoz, Algiers ITo- 
l>er, and Ihij.-yali. Tne .alliance of tliese 


four kingdoms was so well cemented, tbal 
mutual amity reigned amongst them foi 
nearly three centuries. It was interrupted 
by the aggression of the king of Tremecen 
who was In consequence attacked and suU 
jected by the potentate of Tenez, Abul 

power divided amongst 
his three sons, which occasioned discords, 
and aifordecl the Spaniards an opportunity 
of attacking them. Ferdinand of Spain, 
having driven the Saracens from Eunjpo 
followed them Into Africa, and. In 1504 and 
lo09, took possession of Oran, Bujeyah. 
Algiers, and other places. 

Tlio successes of the count of Navarre 
struck such terror Into the Algerines, that 
they sought the protection of Selim Euteini, 
All AfAhlan prlucc. This Alliance, however, 
though actively exerted, did not save them 
from becoming tributary to their European 
Invaders, who raised a strong fort on a 
small Island opposite the city, In order to 
deter the maraudings of the corsairs. The 
death of Ferdinand, in 1516, seemed the 
signal of their liberty; for they solicited, 
with larger offers, the succour of Amoh 
IJarharossa, whoso valour and success had 
rendered him the most redoubtable captain 
01 tliat period. Darliarossa readily answered 
their call, and marched with a large and 
powerful army to Algiers, having first 
reduced and then treacherously murdered 
IiJKsaii, another celebrated corsair, whose 
followers, consisting of Turks, he compell¬ 
ed to follow In Ills ranks. 

The wliole populace of Algiers, with the 
prince Selim Kuteml at their head, received 
this accomplished ])utcher with every de¬ 
monstration of gratitude and honour: 
which he repaid by causing the prince to 
he murdered, and himself to be saluted by 
his licentious followers with ‘Long live 
IJarburn6s.a, the invincible king of Algiers, 
the chosen of God to deliver the people 
from the oppression of the Cliristlans.’ 
This part of the ncclaniation might have 
been acceptable enough to tbo Algerines in 
respect of the object for which they had 
souglit his friendship; but the concluding 
words, ‘destruction to all who shall oppose, 
or refuse to own him .as their lawful sove¬ 
reign,’ struck such terror into them, that 
lliey acknowledged his pretensions and re¬ 
ceived him as their king. His treachery to 
Selim was followed by brutal insults to Za- 
phlra, his widow, who. having vainly at¬ 
tempted to stab the tyrant, poisoned herself. 

The reign of Barb.irossa, begun In trea¬ 
chery and usurpation, was continued by 
havocand bloodshed. An attempt, foment¬ 
ed by Selim, son of the prince whom Bar- 
h.arossa had murdered, i)roved abortive, 
aUI)ough backed by 10,000 Spaniards uuder 
the command of Don Diego do Vera. The 
kitig of Tunis also, at the head of 10,000 
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Moors, was clrfentecl by tlje Algerine* auto¬ 
crat with only 1,000 Ttirklsh >iniPon«'‘‘<'rA 
anil 500 (Inuiada Moors, lila capital taken 
and plllaircd, himself deposed, and Darhn- 
rossa made s*)vereign In his stead. Tills 
victory, which he owed to the use of flre- 
arins, which had now hegiin to lend their 
terrible assistance to tliedeadllne.«sofwar, 
wa.s followeil by nn etnba.ssy from Treiiie- 
cen, In which place also he was chosen 
king. Ills tyniTiiiy In Tremecon led to his 
destruction, f<ir the expelled royal family 
having obtained the fls^lstance of the Spa¬ 
niards, and heliig joined by the refmtee 
Algerines, under the guidance of prince 
Selim, pressed the monarch so closely, that 
In his attempt to escafx* he was overtaken, 
and after a resistance distinguished by the 
most uncompromising valour of his fol¬ 
lowers, slain by his pursner.s. In the forty- 
fourth year of Ills age, A.i). I.>'20. 

Tlic death of Ihirbarossa did not deliver 
the Algerines from the'l’urkish authority; 
f«>r Hayr.idiu, hfs brother, wa.s ai»p*dnf«‘d 
king. To strengthen his power he sought 
the protection of the Grand Seignior, from 
whom lie received a confirmation of his 
olllce, and such reinforcements that iic 
both compelled the actiuiescence of the 
Moors ami Arabs to his sway, and was 
enabled also gre:itly to annoy the Euro 
pcans by He captured the Si>aniyh 

fort of Calan, uiul by employing 30,000 
Christian slaves on the work without Inter¬ 
mission for three years, he huilt a strong 
mole, as a protect itm for Ills.shipping. And 
not only did he provlilc tills defence for him¬ 
self, hut, by repairing and strengthening 
the captured Spanish tort, he effectually 
kept out all foreign vessels. Ho strength¬ 
ened, by the assistance of the Ottoman 
sultan, all the weak places of his kingdom, 
and w;us at length rewarded by him with 
the dignity of bashaw of the einj»lre; whilst 
Algiers, now completely tributary to the 
Porte, received Hassau Aga, a Sardinian 
renegado, as the Turkish deputy. 

Krnm this period the history of Algiers 
for about one humlrcd years Is one bloody 
scries of piracy abroad and sanguinary 
commotions at home. Hassan gave the 
Spaniards no respite. He ravaged not only 
tlu'ir coasts, hut even those of the Papal 
States, and other parts of Italy. A most 
formuiahle armament M'as Qtted out against 
niin by the emperor diaries V., at the in¬ 
stigation of Paul III., the Pope of Home. 
This e.xpedition was, In some respects, like 
the anua<la which tlire-atened England with 
Spanish bigotry in the reign of Eliwibeih, 
and was attended with similar success. 
Coiindoiit in his numhers and equipments, 
Charles pushed his projects with every pro¬ 
bability of success, whilst Ilassan, dispirit¬ 
ed by the weakness of his fortillcatinns 
and the paucity of tlie garrison, was on the 
point of surrender, wiien the predictions 
of a mad prophet, named Yusef, encou¬ 
raged him to a more desperate resisbmee. 
The predictions of the approaching ruin of 
the Spaniards were soon verified. Tlie war 
of elements—storms of wind, hail, rain—a 
general darkness—and violent earthquakes, 
combined to wreck the proud hopes of the , 


I Spanish immarcb. His army, the finest, 
jxThaps, Europe h.id seen for many an age, 
w;is scattered, {lesiroycd.or taken captive ; 
his navy In a few minutes w.as swallowed 
up. and the great deep closed over the 
riches, and anus, and human beings with 
which II was ainj>ly furnisbed ; and he him¬ 
self with dimculiy escaped from the gem'- 
I ral destruction which pursued his ill-fatr‘d 
aitcmpt. Tills extraordinary event oc- 
' curred on the 28th of October The 

Si>anlards never reeovored ihis loss, and 
their attempts to annoy the Algerines were 
lieticefftrlh inconsiderable. 

In 1.the Algerines under IVlha^Rais, 
the successor of Ilassan,captured Ibijeyah, 
Mhich had been In iKissesslon of tlie K|>a- 
nlards for fifty years. A jicrloil now occurs 
thickly clustered by names of those who 
were bashaws for very brief periods, 
amongst which we find Ilassan Corso, who 
was miirdoreil to make room for Tekell, 
who in turn was assassinated by Yusef Cala- 
bres, and he was bashaw for only six days. 
Then came Ha-san, the son of Hayradiii, 
who defeated another attempt of the Sp.a- 
nlanis with the loss of 12.000 men. This 
Ilassan was deposed by the aga of the 
janissaries; then reinstated ; again deposed 
by Achmet; and a thinl time matlc bashaw, 
wlicii be undertook tlie siege of Marsal- 
quiver, near Oran, with a I'owerful army, 
hut wliich he was compelled to raise on 
theapproach of the eelehraieU IJoria. He 
was again recalled from Ills government, 
and died at Constantinople, A.u. I.5<>7. His 
successor Matioim’t. showed jiruilcnce, and 
hy his wise regulations laid tlie foundation 
of Algerine indei»eudence. 1I« wa.s deposed 
hy tlie notorious renegado Ocliali, who 
reduced Tunis to the subjection of Algiers, 
only that In a few years It might bo made 
a parhalic of the I’ortf, in l.'.so. In the 
preceding year, tlie enterprising spirit of 
these pirates carried them through the 
straits of Gibraltar as far as tlie Canary 
islands, which they iilundcred. 

In the beginning of the following cen¬ 
tury the Algerines effectedonele.adiiigstcp 
towards liidepeiidiiice, in oht.-iining from 
the Porte iKTinis^ion to appoint a aey of 
their own; hut the sultan still retained a 
hashaw whose office was confined to watch¬ 
ing that the interests of his master did not 
suffer. Their power, augmented by an in 
fiux of Ibe Moors who were expelled from 
Spain in looo, was now formidable; and the 
states of Europe, with tlio exception of the 
Dutch, quailed before them. Alliances were 
formed against tbom ; and to the honour of 
France be it said, that her navy was the 
first wliich dared openly avenge the cause 
of insulted Kuropeaiid sufferingbuinanity. 
In 1617 the arms of (4.iul fell with violence 
on the insolence of the pinitcs. 

In 1G2.1 Algiers declared itself Indepen¬ 
dent of the Porte, and for the next thirty 
years pillaged without distinction what¬ 
ever vessels of the Europeans fell in liieir 
way; then another cifilir-iun took place be¬ 
tween them and the I'rencii navy ; and soou 
after a large fleet under Hall Pliichinin, 
after carrying off imnu nse booty from the 
Italian coast, wa.-. defeated hy the Vcnetiaui 
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under Oapello, with very considerable loss, 
which greatly crippled their power. This 
relapse was but for two years; when, as 
It were, renovated by the misfortune, 
they scoured the whole so.a with a fleet of 
sixty-llvo sail, and comi»ellcd the Dutch, 
the Kreiich, and English to court their 
iHVoun liouis XIV, at last> iu tho ycfit 
1081 , provoked by some outrages which 
the pirates had committed on Ids coasts 
ordered a powerful licet and armament 
to be nttod out, with which he de8tn)yed 
several of their vessels In the Isle of Sclo. 
In tho following year he bombarded Al¬ 
giers, and hut fora sudden change of wind 
would have destroyed It. The return of the 
year saw tho French admiral Du Quesne 
again before Algiers, who desisted not from 
I Ills attack till ho lind completely humbled 
the Algerine nud.aclty, by reducing their 
city to a heap of ruins. They sued for 
peace, which was granted, and all Chris¬ 
tian captives were set at liberty. Taught 
a lesson by tills humiliation, the Algerines 
paid some respect to other nations, and 
itic Liiglisli 111 particular were admitted 
into treaty with them; who furtiicr en¬ 
forced resj.cct from the pirates by the cap- 
lure of (ilbraltar and Port Mahon. The 
Hgliieentli century presents little that Is i 
Interesting In the history of this piratical 
state, except the union of the olllce of the 
Algerine dey and Turkish viceroy, in l7io- 
the ctipturo of Oran iu 1708, oud Its recan- 
tiirolni7h7. * 

On tho 18th nf August 1816, lord Ex* 
niouth, with a ilcct of four ships of war 
four frigates, and several vessels, bomhs. 
<vr.. appeared before Algiers, to exact pun- 
isliment for the b.irbarous ina.ss.acre of a 
mimbiT of Europcan.sat Bona, on May 2 .'!. 
by 2,000 of the Algerine Infantry and c.v 
valry. On the 27tli of August hls lordship 
... an attack, which was com¬ 
pletely successful. The whole of the Al¬ 
gerine navy w.as destroyed, and half the 
town «leiiMPifslipd. Mke the defeat received 
from On 0»"*8nc 13.1 ye.ars before, this dls- 
|i<»sril tiicni to accept the terms olfercd by 
the Briilsli admiral. Christian slavery was 
alioMsIied, and full rc|ianition made; and 
on the l.st of fiepteinber was beheld the 
proud and gratifying sight of the fulHl- 
merit of tho cumlitlons. Algiers disgorged 
it.s Christian slaves, and a large payment 
of iiioney was ramie for the u.sc of the seve¬ 
ral states wliirh bad flulfercd by its jlepre- 
datbms. This wasimeof the most honour¬ 
able triumphs achieved by the British Hag. 
filiice that time the dey has liecn embrnikd 
with the Au.sirlan sl.ates; but Its mostsig- 
iial eliastleemciit was left for the French to 
liilllct. 

During a conversation that took place 
between the dey and the French consul at 
Algiers, the fcirmer ha«l the ill 'iiiainjered 
temerity to offi-r the Frenchman a j.er- 
Bonal Insult, and even struck him. Be- 


dress was, of course, demanded; but so 
tar from complying with the demand, the 
acy displayed a hostile feeling, and de¬ 
molished tho French post at La Calld 
This being tantamount to a declaration of 
war, Prance Immediately fitted out a pow¬ 
erful armament. Including a land force of 
3®*0d0 men, with a formidable train of nr- 
ullery, under the command of genera) 
Bourmonu On the I4tli of June 1830. the 
Franch troops effected a landing, and, after 
a feeble resistance, Algiers capitulated on 
the 5th of July. The French found in the 
treasury of the dey, gold and silver to tlie 
amount of nearly fifty millions of francs, 
besides an abundant supply of stores of 
various kinds. The towns of Oran and 
Bona soon after submitted. But the French 
subsequently met with considerable ^esls^ 
ance from the bey of Oran, who, however 
after a scries of contests and negotiations, 
submitted In 18.17, and agreed to abandon 
the m.aritirne parts of the province, and to 
recognise the suprem.acy of the French In 
^Urlc.i. Tlie occupation of Algiers (or, as 
It is now generally termed, Algeria) has 
been a work of more difllculty tlmn Its 
balllc conquerors anticipated, and thou- 
s.aiKls of Europeans have annually perished 
by sickness and the sword since the terri¬ 
tory has been wrested from the flcrcc 
Arabs in whose possession It had so long 
remained unmolested. 

Tlie government is at present adminis¬ 
tered by the coinmander-ln-chlef of the 
French forces in Algiers, who holds the 
rank of governor-generaL It was pro- 
vlon.sly vested In a dey, nr pacha, who was 
at the head of the Turkish soldiery, and 
who exercised absolute power. The reli¬ 
gion of the state Is now Roman Catholic, 
and many mosques have been converted 
Into Christian churches; but the great 
bulk of the people profess Mohammedan¬ 
ism; and although the French have csia- 
bllslied schools of Instruction in all the 
principal t»)wns, the floors show no desire 
to rc.id any other book tlian the Koran. 
The language Is mostly Arabic, but mixed 
with Jloorl.sli and Phcenici.an words. 

What effect tlie Introduction of Euro¬ 
pean laws, arts, and sciences Into this part 
of Africa may h:ive, time alone can .ohow; 
but if we Consider how great were Its po¬ 
pulation and Influence In distant ages, and 
how formidable It has since proved under 
the dominion of a brutal horde of pirates, 
we may fairly expect that the fruits of a 
.superior civilisation ^vi^, ere long, appear. 
Much, indeed, .as some politicians may Ima¬ 
gine that the African colony will aggran¬ 
dise our Gallic neighbour, the probability 
is that it must confer benefits on theChrls- 
tian world, in general, so real and substan¬ 
tial, as will be amply sumdent tooutweigb 
:iny preponderating influence in that quar 
ter of tlie world which France can possibly 
derive from the aeqaisition. 






THE mSTOHY OF AMERICA. 


Vhk American Continent, known by this 
j;encra! name, Ib by some eupposed to have 
been partially known tr) the ancients; hut 
the glory of Its discovery In modern history 
belongs to Chriatoval Colon, a native of 
Genoa, belter kjiown to ns as Christopher 
Columbus. This enterprising man, after 
many fruitless attempts to obtain assist¬ 
ance to enable him to pro.cecute his elabo¬ 
rate speculations In geography, discovered 
the Island of Sc. Salvador, Oct. 12,1492; and 
six years afterwards he reached the main 
continent at tlie mouth of the Orinoco, 
August 1, 1493. 

The discovery of the north continent of 
Anterica belongs to the family of the Ca¬ 
bots, who resided In nrlst»»l. The father 
atid three sons set out in the year 1497, 
stimulated by the fame of Columbus, and 
under tlie patronage of Henry VII, of Eng¬ 
land. They discovered several Islands, and 
coasted the whole of the main land of the 
northern continent down to the FU)rldas. 
The honour of giving a name to these im¬ 
mense discoveries was gained by Amerigo 
Vespucci, a Florentine, who accompanied 
Alonzo de Ojeda as pilot, and on returning 
imblished the first account of tlje several 
countries; from which circumstances the 
newly discovered world was called America. 


The Drazilian' coast was first approach' 
ed by Alvarez de Cabral, a Portuguese ad¬ 
miral, In 1500; and Florida by Ponce dt 
Leon, a Spaniard, In 1512. In the eastern 
part of the penhisula, called YUCATAN, the 
natives were found clothed In cotton gar¬ 
ment's, and cxhihltlng other marks of civi¬ 
lisation, by Ilernandcz Cordava, a.d. 1517 
Tlie expedition whicli followed this disco¬ 
very led to tlie connuest of JlEXico. 

The spirit of discovery was now active, 
and all the great European courts emu¬ 
lated one another In affording facilities to 
carry into effect the enterprising efforts of 
numerous able and ad venturous navigators, 
who successfully prosecuted tlie attempt, 
and immortalised their names by the suc¬ 
cesses whicli they gained. The history of 
the principal colonies and states which 
arose from these discoveries will be given 
in due course, 

America Is divided Into A’orfA and SoiUK 
In North America the three principal divi¬ 
sions were the territories of the United 
States, the Ilriti.sh possessions, and the 
country of Mexico: hut at tlie I’rescnt 
time the United .States can scareely t»e said 
any longer to exist, .and tlic repuidic of 
Mexico seems likely to be transformed into 
an empire. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


There were originally thirteen, colonised 
as follows: 

irA^n fohnisfd. Ry trAom. 

1. Virginia . . 1C07 The British* 

2. .Vein 1 


2. iVetr York 

(Itlnnil) 

3 . ^fas$achtu 

setts • . 

•I. yew Hamp¬ 
shire 

5. Delaware, 


1620 English Puritans. 


shire i 

5. Delaware, • 1626 The Swedes. 

6. Ccnmclieut . 1655 

7. Maryland . IGoo J m.an Ca.holies. 

8. Rhod^ Inland 1630 

Caro- j j,;g3 Virginian Settler*. 

10. 3o»tA Coro. 1 

Ima . . .j 

11. Sfte Jfrsty . 1670 Dutch an<l Swoile*. 

ri. Ptnnsfjlva- I /William Pciiii and Qua- 

nio . . kcr*. 

13. Georgia . . 1732 Ceii. OgIcthor|>e. 

These formed the original States, con¬ 
nected and swayed by the British : and 
U;?ir early history is like tliat of oiher in¬ 


fant countries, whilst the difncuUlcs they 
had at first to encounter were aggravated , 
by the inveterate hostility of the'natlvcs, 
who found theinsclvcsdlsplaccd, and lorded 
over by men of different countries and dif¬ 
ferent habits from themselves. Many word , 
the leagues of the natives to crush the 
rising states, imt all alike Ineffectual from 
the time of Philip of Pokanohet to that of ' 
Tecumesh. llude valour Is never an equal 
match to the arts of civilisation; a small 
power well and skilfully directed easily i 
puts to (light large masses undisciplined ' 
and withoul cultivation. Every age affords 
numerous instances of the truth of this. 
But alihougli the European settlers were, 
by the superiority of their arts and dls- 
ciidiiic, rendered triumphant over their 
rude and savage opponents In general en¬ 
counters, many a deed of death was re¬ 
taliated upon them by sudden Incursions, 
and many an individual and family have 
been imniolatod to tbc grim genius of 
American brutality. The earliest colonists 
suffered the greatest harilships and encoun¬ 
tered tlie most bloody perils, from wliich 
some of the latter ones were exempted as 
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weU by tho ailvaiirciucnt and strength of 
llif others, as by their own more humane 
and Judicious policy. 

nut the United States had to combat 
n-it only with barbarian enemies, but with 
I'.urope.in also. The adjoining countrj’ of 
('aimda was a fertile source of disquie¬ 
tude and barassiiigs. Fornot only did the 
Frctich settlers. In the wars between their 
mother states, ass.anlt and war with the En¬ 
glish colonlsts.biit tliey stimulated against 
them tho wild war-cry of the native In- 
«llans. The barrier provinces of New York 
and New England felt most severely this 
ill neighbourhood. Desolation and blood- 
spread their ravages through these 
devoted lands on occash>n of every renewal 
r>f w.ar; and m.any were the pngccts of a 
conibtnntion of power, aided by Englanil, 
to dispossess the French of Canada. In 
1000 an attempt was made, but it was ren- 
flercd abortive by the tardiness of the llrl- 
tish admiral; and the years 1C02 and ICOG 
witnessed similar scenes. 

Tho short pcrhxl of repose enjoyed by 
ibe colonics subsequent to this period was 
Interrupted by tlie general war In Europe: 
and not only did New York and New Eng¬ 
land oxpcrlenre the romnval of former bar¬ 
barities, but even Pennsylvania and Vir¬ 
ginia, and SoutJi Carolina and Georgia, es- 
eaped not the lash of European and In¬ 
dian depredations. A brighter star now 
began its dawning, which, though occ.a- 
slonally obscured, at length attained Its 
r.enith. In Lonlshourg was gallantly 
taken by William PeppercU and a small 
body of New Englamlers. In 1753, the I 
I'higllsh general Ilraddock received a sig-' 
mil defeat; but threeyt arsafierwards Fort 
Duquesne, now railed Pilt.sburg, was cai>- 
tiirml by the Hrltlidi and provincial troops. 
giieci'Hs foli<iw<‘(| success, till Quebec and 
Ibe whole of Canada f<-ll under tlic power 
■ •f Hrltaln. In this exploit the name of 
\v<dfe is conseiTated on tlie shrine of Im¬ 
mortality. Tims rtlleved from the incur-j 
slons and annoyances of their eticmlos. the 
srnies were so rapidly linpclleil toweahh 
and gre.itm-ss, that In a few year.s tlie i>a- 
reiit eonntry looked towards them to bear 
Some share In the burden of taxation which 
the war ba<l bnii'ined ujam her. Tlie'^tamj) 
act, In elicited the first scintillation 

of tliat llniiie whii'li was afterwards to blaze 
Ko briglitly on tlie altar <*f Indejiondcnre. 
Tills was-Tcixalcd, and tranquillity again 1 
settleil ill (!m* States, to be liitcrrupf<‘i|. ' 
however, by another art of the Engllsli 
legislation, levying dntie.s upon eerfalii ar¬ 
ticles Imported into thi‘colonies. Tho co¬ 
lonists, having acquired some ron.crlous- 
m-ss of their own strength and imjmrt.'iiico 
during the rtinitlcts which teniiiiiated in 
(lie ^•xplllsl(>Il of tho French from Cari.adu, 
and having within them seeils of that 
t'orii spirit whifli charai’torlscd him wlioiu 
Uoldsinitli has elegantly called 

*Triio to ii>iAginv<l right beyond control, 

folt Indignant at tho atterniit to exact from 
[Iimii laxen in spile <)f thetnselvos, ami re- 
► olutely iletermlind to nslst the legl«la-i 
lion. The Erlli.' h niiiilstry I'ac rlallyyiehled • 


f to their resistance, reserving only the duti 
i upon tea. This was met by the colonist* 
with a compact amongst themselves, not 
t to import or use this excisable commoditv; 

P and so dV 

C elded their resolution, that the people of 

- Boston seized and threw Into the sea a 
; large quantity of It, whlcli had beeu sent 
Into their port. The legislature of the 

• mother country retaliated upon them bv 
> passing an act to close the port of Boston 

• and by other severe me.asiires against the 

■ Massachusetts. This roused the 
I indignation not of them only but of even 

• the provinces most remote from them, and 
! most removed from the operation of the 
1 obtioxious measures. 

i In August 1774, a congress of delegates 
, I as.scmbled at Philadelphia. The proceed- 
1 lugs in Massachusetts, where a provincial 

■ congress had been constituted, were am 
proved of—a resolution neither to Import 

' fnuiMior export to, Great Britain was pass¬ 
ed, and an earnest remonstrance was ad- 
uressed to the English parliament. Troops 
were sent against the colonies, and coercive 

: luoasureswcreadopiedagiilnstalltheStates 

except North Carolina, New York, and De¬ 
laware. This exemption was Intended to 
be the apple of discord, but It fulled, for 
these provinces refused the boon which 
liad been denied to their sister states. Now 
sounded the cry of preparation, to be rever¬ 
berated from the engines of war, which 
opened their destructive fire, April 18,1775 
Tlie first collision took place at Lexing¬ 
ton. The Americans had collected some 
warlike stores at Concord, which a body of 
SOO English troops destroyed, and In the 
exploit being iiss.allcd by a small party of 
militia to the amount of seventy, they killed 
eight of them, and wounded a great manv. 
In their turn tliey were much annoyed by 
the natives, and though reinforced byoot 
men under lord Percy, they lost before they 
rearhed Boston 273 men in killed, wound- 
e«l. and prisoners. The next action was at 
Blinker’s Bill, whore 1,500 of the Anscrlcan 
iniops, parti.ally protected by entrench¬ 
ments, lor a long time niaiuiaincd thelrposr 
against double the number of regular troops 
liaviiig three times repulsed their attack^ 
and only yielding when destitute of .am- 
muiiitimi, with which to return the lire 
of the British from their field pieces, and 
the guns of their ships, which raked with 
, great effect their position. Their retreat 
was effected In good order, with the loss of 
45.1, whilst the British lost above 1,000 men 
.and general Warreti. Tliis engagement 
look jdace on tlie 17th June 1775. 

.’Matters now assumed a warlike aspect; 
and the following year beheld troops levied 
in ilie name of the United Colonics, and 
general Waslilngton.appoiiited commander- 
Ill-chief. Tho first attempt made by this 
Illustrious patriot was the siege of Boston, 
which ccmmencod In July. In the follow¬ 
ing JIarch the British evacuated the place, 
.and embarking aboard their lleet, sailedfor 
: Halifax, In the meantime, au expedition 

■ nnUrrt.aken by tiie Americ.aiis, In two dl- 

■ vi:;lon3 again--t Caii.ada, failed with great 
I lo.-j, and lliclr genera! Montgomery was 
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ktlled, aoU general Arnold wounded before 

On July 4, 1776, the solemn act of de¬ 
claring the colonies free and independent, 
with ft constituted povermnent of Ihelr 
own, was publlhhcd.aftcrasultablcnddress 
to the king, parliament, and people of Great 
Britain. Strong measures were now re¬ 
sorted to. The w.ar had become general, 
and all hopes of bringing It to a speedy L-sSue 
consisted In promptitude and large nuin- 
l)er.s. Accordingly, in August following, 
24,000 Brltl.sh troops, under sir William 
Howe, landed on Long Island, about nine 
miles from New York, where the American 
getteral lield his headqtiarters with about 
17 000 troops. Four d.ays after their arrival 
the British gained a partial victory; and 
on the 14th of Septemher. Washington 
evacuated the island, of wlilch the British 
took Immediate possession—and Nov. 12, 
they captured fort Washington, with Its 
garrison of nearly 3,000 tiien. This w.is 
followed hy the capture also of fort Lee, on 
the Jersey shore. The tide of success 
seemed to set in for the British. Washing¬ 
ton’s army was dispirited, and very much 
dimtiiishcd by the departure of several of 
the troops whose term of service had ex¬ 
pired. Nothing but the most determined 
spirit of freedom could have susulncd both 
the congress and army to persevere In 
tiielr now almost hoi'Cless contest. 

But the spark of liberty once expanded 
to a blaze Is not to be extinguished by re¬ 
verses—and true patriotism will generally 
extract even from depression the mctiiis of 
triumph. Accordingly W.ashington strove 
to di.«pel the gloom wlilch brooded over 
the horizon of the new state heavily and 
drearily, by some brilliant exploits, which, 
wliilst they thinned the ranks of his oih 
poiients, shed a lustre upon his name, and 
infused fresh spirit Into his troops. His 
successful attacks upon the British posts at 
Trenton and Princeton coinpelied them to 
evacuate the greater part of New Jersey. 

Nor were their e.xploits at the conclusion 
of the year 1770 less Injiiriou.«to the British 
than the skill aud address of the American 
general In the following spring, with a 
great Inferiority of force, were ^uperio^ to 
the plans and oiierations of the British 
general, who, haflled in his attempt upon 
Philadelphia by land, changed his system 
and resolved to attack it from the south. 
To counteract this attack, Wasliingtiiu 
pushed forward, but having sustained a 
defeat with the loss of 1,200 men, and find¬ 
ing the attempt vain, he abandoned Phila¬ 
delphia to Its fate. Sept. 20. sir W. Howe 
entered the city, having st.atioiied the prin¬ 
cipal part of hisarmy at Germantown, about 
six nilles distant. An attack made upon 
Ibis post by the Amcrlcins failed, and they 
lost a great numlier of men. 

But their losses In this quarter were 
aiore than compensated by their successes 
In the northern slates. After rapturing 
Ticoiideroga with a garrison of 3,000 men, 
and surmounting all obstacles which the 
enemy could throw in bis way, so that he 
bad almost reached the object of his ex- 
P^itlou, which was the cajiture of Albany 


of ^inrvica* 

(n nieasuro wlifrli have been gtvntly 

Injurious to the colonies), general Bur- 
goyne was c.ompelled, on the 17tli of Octo¬ 
ber, to surrender his whole army prisoners 
of war at Saratoga. This triumph was not 
less glorious to the American arms than 
useful in rekindling their courage, re¬ 
plenishing their stores, and conciliating to 
their side the favour of tlio European 
powers, e.speeially the Frejieh government, 
from whom they received the as.sl.stance of 
a licet and an army. Neither did Washing¬ 
ton siHTer his troops l<» remain inactive, or 
the British to he unmolested; Nrr on 
the retreat of tlie latter to New York, he 
attacked and harassed their march, and 
though lie avoided a general engagement. 
In an action at Monmouth he c.amo off vic¬ 
torious. Tlie only other exploit in this year 
was the unsuccessful attack of the American 
general Sullivan on Rhode Island. 

Although the British carried on the opo 
rations with activity in the southern states 
the year 1779 docs not present us wiih 
nuiTiy striking events. They captured Sa^ 
vaimah, but were rei'ulsed in an attack 
upon ciiarleston: whilst in the north the 
American general Wayne, with a sniall body 
of troops, carried by assault the strong po¬ 
sition of Stoiiey Point. 

In the following year active opcratlojis 
were continued by the British in the south¬ 
ern states: tliey Ciiptured Charleston, and 
thereby wiped away the disgrace of their 
defeat in the preceding year; and Carolina 
was almost entirely overrun by ibcm. Ge¬ 
neral Gates, who was sent against them, 
sustained a complete defeat by lord Oorn- 
wallls at Camden. General Greene, who 
superseded him, rallied his scattered troops, 
and by great activity and skill was enabled 
to stem the torrent of British valour. 
Treacliery now showed itself In the Ameri¬ 
can camp, but happily for the colonies it 
was rendered abortive by a timely dis¬ 
covery. The name of Arnold is branded 
with infamy, and tlie English major Andre 
was executed by the Americans as a spy. 

Very early in the following year an iiifc 
rior body of American militia, under gene¬ 
ral Morgan, defeated some British troops 
at Cowpens: whilst at Guildford the colo¬ 
nists sustained some loss. Various now 
; was the fortune of war. Greene, after a 
partial defeat at C inideii, gained a decisive 
advantage at Entau Springs. The crisis 
now ai)proachcd. Cornwallis having receiv¬ 
ed reinforcements, entrenched him.self at 
York Town, In Virginia, when he w.is 
blockaded and besieged by a French army 
in conjunction with Washington. After 
sustaining their combined aitack.s for near 
ly tiiree weeks, lord Cornwallis w.as reduced 
totheiiumillating necessity of surrendering 
bis army prisoners of war, to the amount 
of 17,000 men. 

Frtuu :bis blow the British never reco¬ 
vered. The hiss of two armies by surren¬ 
der convinced the English goveninient, at 
hast, that they were lavishing their re¬ 
sources and wasting their power in a vain 
contest; and though they made some par¬ 
tial attacks sulisequentiy, the surrci.dei 
of Ctiruwallis's army may be copsidered as 
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the conclusion of this destructive and in¬ 
glorious war. Tte Independence of the 
colonics was acknowledged by the British 

^ treaty signed September 
23, 178.1. Wo may here remark that the 
asslsuiico yielded by France contributed 
to aid the triumph of North American In- 
doi'cndence, and thereby InnictoU a severe 
blow upon tho British possessions and 
power. But it recoiled with a fearful con¬ 
vulsion upon herself. Tho lessons of Ame¬ 
rican freedom were wafted across the At- 
IcUitic to tho plains of Gaul» and fomented 
that terrible explosion of public principles 
in trance, which demolished the throne 
and ultaft and strewed the wrecks of its 
explosion over nil the countries of Europe 

^obIe and spirited as were the efforts 
inndo by tho colonics^ and glorious as was 
Uio tcrTniiiatIon of the strucglCi they soon 
found tlmt lliclr condition of independence 
was not in Itself the boon of prosperity. 
During the war, a series of danger, and the 
necessity of union and unceasing actions, 
liad kci)t tlielr attention devoted to one 
object; that object attained, they found 
leisure to survey tlieir condition. The sa- 
crlflccs they had made now began to bo felt. 
A lieavy debt iiad been incurred, and they 
wore a prey to all tlmsc evils which war 
over bears in Its train, Public inoralswere 
at a low elib—i»iibllc credit deranged—the 
nrts<»f tlio congress* moreliononrcd in the 
broac-h tliaii tlie observance.’ The arrival 
of peace, like the sudden calm after a storm. 
Imd nearly wrecked ilie fortunes of the 
youthful states. 

TJie real friends of the country now saw 
tlie danger, and a remedy was provided, 
wliich, happily for them, proved effective. 
At Annapolis commissioners from five 
states assembled In 1789, and the result of 
tlieir ileliboratlori was a proposition to con¬ 
vene delegates fr-mi all tlio states, in order 
to eonsid<T the best means of revising their 
uiiiuii am! alllaiiee. The result was tlie 
eonstltuiloti of TitK United States. 
Tills measure tended greatly to consolidate 
tlieir ixjwcr, and reriuced tlieir executive 
to order and auiliorlry; and although there 
arose two partU's, ami 8<nnc delay took place 
before its general adoj'tloii. It becamoclfcc- 
tlvc ill tlio year 1789 ; and under tho pa¬ 
triotic gnidaiicu of Washington, as presi¬ 
dent,ami John Ailamsvlco-presnleiit.to use 
the Words of .Mr. Canning In reference t<» 
iiiir own constitution, It was found ‘to 
w<»rk well.' 

Their wisdom led them. In oppoplilon to 
great mnniters of their conntryiucn, to re¬ 
main neutral in the sliock which convulsed 
unhappy Franee, ami caused every statu 
In Eiiropo to reel witli a violence wliich 
sajiped tlio foundations of tliein all. They 
iiad, however, a war of four years with the 
IndiaiiH, wliich, thoiigli attended with loss 
iiml drfeiit at tlie beginning, terminated 
suercssfiilly umler the auspices of general 
Wayne (A.n. !7'J-l>, who had previously dis- 
fingnished himself |ii the capture of Stoney 
I’olnt from tlie British in a most gallant 
iiuinmT. Waslilngton, after being twice 

oleeicd president, declined tlio onico a third 
time, and was butceeded hy John Adams. 


Clje erreagurti of UPStorj!, &t. 


The aggressive and lusuUliig conduct ol 
towards tho United StaiS a! 
length aroused them to hostilities. Ar 
army of regular troops was established* 
the command of which was given to Wash! 

yho died, universally lamented 
Dec. 14,1<99. TiieAmerlc-ans now Increased’ 
their navy; but the war was of short con- 
unuance, and condned to one or two actions 

” which the superiority of 
the youthful state over the French marine 
was clearly established. marine 

vei? Parties, in the 

>ear 1801 , the democratic or republican 

opposition to Adams, 
ill raising Jefferson to the office of nresl! 
dent, and under him, It must be confessed 

^Vi***® the republic. Rafsed 

hTo considerable consequence, the poll- 

i to have some Influ- 

cnce upon those of Europe; whilst the af* 
fairs of the Old World necessarily impll- 

n!«'ll measure tho proceedings of 

the Dinted States. Tlie measures of re- 

blockade, pursued by the 
British and Frenchgovcriimentsfor some 
years after tho renewal of war in 1803 , 
affected not only the whole of Europe, but 
also the tratisailantic world. Aftera variety 
^ relating to commerce, 

which had been much interrupted, war was 
declared against Grc.at Briwiii June 18.1812 

Although In the previous year the Ame¬ 
ricans. with a body of regular troops and 
.some militia, had defeated a large assera- 
blage of Indians, their army at the begin¬ 
ning of the w.ar was In a very Inefficient 
state, and tbclr efforts were accordingly at¬ 
tended with signal defeats. General Hall 
wftli an army with which lie had Invaded 
Canada, was c-aptured by general Broke, at 
an easy rate; whilst anotlieranny of about 
1,000 men, under general Van Ileusselacr 
sliared the same fate, but not without a 
manly struggle. 

On the ocean they were more fortunate. 
Ill several well-fought engagements lie- 
tween frigates and smaller vessels, the 
Americans displayed great skill and bra- 

b.alancc their defeats, the 
Kugllsb have to boast of tho capture of the 
Oliesapcato by the Shannon, captain Broke 
ill tlie most gallant and spirited manner’ 
.and of tlie Argus, sloop of war, by the Brit- 
Isli sliip Icllcan. On lake Erie a British 
Ibitilla surrendered, after a long and well- 
fought action, to an American one of in- 
fcriiir force, under commodore Perry The 
military character of the United States 
recovered its tarnished glory; various and 
blofidy were tlie struggles between tlie 
lielllgerents on tho north-west frontier and 
in Canada; and great loss was sustained 
by both sides, with alternate defeats and 
victories. 

In tho meanwhile the Atkintlc frontier 
wliich had previously enjoyed tranquillity’ 
became the scene of bloodshed and hostile 
movements. The British were completely 
defeated in an attack upon Craney Island • 
but they took and sacked the small town 
of Hampton. An expedition fitted out by 
the repulilic against Montreal failed, and 
was aitended with very considerable los« 
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to the Amerlffliis, at the close of the year 

1013. A elniHar attempt met with a simt* 
Irtf fate fii the beginning of the following 
year; byi general Brown maintained the 
high character of the American arms at 
K<irt Eric and Chippewa, l)oth of which he 
captured from the Britl.«h ; who wore also 
h)lled In their attempt to reiake the former 
place. Nor were they unsucces.sful only by 
Iriml. Dff« atodon lake Erie, their squadntn 
on lake Champlain yielded, after a severe 
c<»ntest, to an inferior force of the Ame¬ 
ricans; whilst an expedition, under go¬ 
vernor Provost, against Platsburg was also 
abortive. 

But now liberated from Spain and Por¬ 
tugal, Great Britain sent some of her vete¬ 
ran warriors to disi>tny that prowess in the 
New, which had been so distinguished in 
the Old World. An attack was made by a 
body of 4,000 or.1,000 men upon Washington, 
which ]>roved successful; Imt this triumph 
was counterbalanced by the defeat and 
death of general Boss at Baltimore,and the 
failure i>f a large army of British trooi)3 In 
an attack upon New Orleans. Both parties 
now geemed weary of a contest, in which 
there was little to gain from victory but 
empty renown : ami accordingly peace was 
concluded between them at Ghent, Dec. 24, 

1014. 

The guns of the American navy were first 
heard in the Mediterranean, in the rapture 
of a frigate and sloop of war, by commodore 
Decatur, from the Algerines, who were com¬ 
pelled to renounce by treaty, for ever, the 
practice of holding American prisoners in 
slavery. This was in the year 1816; and four 
years afterwards a treaty was concluded 
with Spain for the cession of Florida to 
(he Pniied States, which did not actually 
take place till the year 1821, when the Ame¬ 
rican troops took possession ofthe territory. 
In the following year an almost unanimous 
v<itc of tlie congress acknowledged the lii- 
depcmloncc of the Spanish provinces in 
South America. 

The two most Important events that have 
since occurred In the history of the Un1tc<l 
States are, the annexation of Texas, which 
took place in 1844, and the war with Mexico, 
which broke out in 184G, and ended In the 
nc'iuisit inn of Californi;u 'Ve shall conclude 
tills sketch with a brief account of this new 
state, and the causes of its unexampled 
juogress. By the treaty of 1848, California 
was fnrtually ceded to the United Stales; 
ami in tlie month of May of the stime year, 
an unexiH-cted career suddenly opened for 
tills new state of the Union by the chance 
discovery of grains of gold on the bank of 
the Sacramento, a short distance from the 
bay of San Francisco. This prompted a 
more carefulandextensiveexploration, and 
the result was the revelation of an auri¬ 
ferous region of vast extent and extraor¬ 
dinary productiveness. According to tlie 
report of Mr. King, the American commis¬ 
sioner sent to cmiuire Into the capabilities 
of the gold districts, they were found to 
compreheml an area 500 miles long, by 40 to 
60 In breadth. The news of the discovery 
and riciiness of the depositsspread rapidly, 
wid before the end of tlie first season of 


1848 the enterprising adventurers had l>ecn 
rewarded by the acjjulsltlon of gold of the 
value of 1,000.000/. In 1849 Immigrants had 
fiiicked to the Sacramento and its nfliueiits 
from all quarters, Europe, America, .Mexico, 
China, Chill, and Australia. S;in Franciso, 
which. In ilieearly part of 18 - 18 , consisted or 
a few rude cabins, at the end of the ensuing 
year lirul an exchange, a theatre, clmrches, 
several gaming liouscs, and immorovis du¬ 
rable dwellings, some of stone, but mostly 
of sun-dried bricks, with a countless out¬ 
lying throng of tents and booths. 

The miracles wniught by tlic transform¬ 
ing power of gold were moral as well as 
l>liyslcal. On the llr.«t Infinx of immigraiits 
there were few Inhabitants, and no govern¬ 
ment or police In the country; and the 
new settlers were unacquainted with the 
previously cxi.-ting Spani.sh laws for the 
security of persons and property. From 
the difilculty of deciding whether slavery 
should or not form a consiltiient of the 
societv, tlie congre.ss of the United eitalc.s 
was niiablc to decide on the admission of 
California into the Union, either as a state 
or a ten itory. This dilemma, however, was 
promptly mastered under the judicious gui¬ 
dance of tlie American i*orilon of the popu¬ 
lation. In June 18-t9, rciircsciitatlves were 
clioscn in all parts to meet for the purpose 
of framing a constitution. They speedily 
completed their piiri>osc, and to their cre¬ 
dit unanimously resolved that the non-ex- 
istcncc of slavery should he a fundamental 
article of the constitution. As a coiisc- 
Quence the chief ob.«taclcwas obviated to 
incorporation into the Union. The Ameri¬ 
can government had indeed already sent 
to the province a military governor, who, 
with tlictemiHirary tolerance of Lynch law, 
from neces.sityln the absence of regular tri- 
hiinals, succeeded in maintaining a certain 
degree of order among the many unruly and 
desperate characters tliat had crowded to 
tlie diggings. Under these extraordinary 
circuinstances the population of California 
has suddenly swelled from a few thou.«:imls 
to nearly lialf a million. Of the a<ldition 
nnulc to the amount of the precious metals 
from (his sources no very consistent esti¬ 
mate has appeared ;but from the application 
of greater experience, capital, science, and 
ineelianical power, there Is no reason to 
infer that up to 1S52 the ratio of production 
liad declined. Tlie quantity of gold trans¬ 
mitted to the United States and Europe 
from the commencement of the diggings 
to tlie middle of 1862 , appear.^ to have 
amounted to upwards of 30,000,000/. 

Ilefore the first half of the 19tli century 
had come to an end, tliere were thirty-one 
states, besides the district of Columbia, and 
tiie territories of Mlmesot.a, Oregon, New 
Mexico, and Utah. The names of the 
are—1. Maine; 2 . New Uampshirc; 3. Ver¬ 
mont; 4. M.'issachusctts; S. Ilhode Island; 
6. Connecticut; 7. New S’ork ; 8. New,Jer¬ 
sey; 9. reniisylvanla; 10. Delaware; 11. 
Maryland ; 12. Virginia; 13. North Carolina; 
14. South Carolina; 15. Georgia; 16. Ala¬ 
bama ;'17. Florida: l8.Missi5si]>pi; 19. Louiifv- 
inia: 20. Ark;insas ; 21. Tennessee: 23. 
I Kentucky; 23. Ohio; 24i. Michigan; 35. In 
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Il'*nol8; 27. Missouri; 28 . Iowa ; 
29. Wisconsin; 30. Texas: and, 31. Cali¬ 
fornia. * 

On the 4th of March 1853, general Pierce 
entered on the office of president of the 
Uiut^u StJitcs* III his speech he disavowed 
any fears which arose from the supposed 
evils Involved In territorial expansion, and 
spoke of some expansion as being abso¬ 
lutely necessary. But while he regarded 
themalijtonanceof theexisting Union In Us 
full Integrity as Indispensable not only to 
the greatness, but oven to the life of the 
nation, he Insisted as strongly on the in>- 
erty of each state to nialntnlu its own do- 
mostlc indvitutlonSi and &pok6 of slavery* 
(or, as he terinod It, Involuntary servitude.) 
as u right admitted by the constitution 
like any other right; and that the coiiipro- 
inlsc measures of 1850, with every other 
which related to the subject, were to be 
carried out, not ‘with a reluctance encou¬ 
raged by abstract feelings as to theIr pro¬ 
priety,’ but readily and cheerfully. HIs ad¬ 
dress on theopeiilngof theihirt}--thlrd con¬ 
gress of the United States on the Sth, drew 
out his policy In more iiilniite detail and 
referred to dlspnlcs with England on the 
subject of tholl.^herios.as well as of Central 
Anierira; for all of whieh he expected a 
friendly settlement. Of the rcsour'’es of 
the country lie gave an cncour.aging ac¬ 
count, while the pr)pulat|fm was Increasing 

at tlie rale of a dui»Ucation every quarter 
century. 

In the year 1855 the Russian war pro¬ 
duced some subjects of altercation between 
the United States government and that of 
Creat Britain. Uwasnllcged by the former 
that in compllanco with the foreign enn.<it- 
Jiient art soldiers w<to recruited for the 
Hrltlsli army in the United States, in viola¬ 
tion of the strict neulmlity which the latter 
li.ad Itnpoped upon Itself. Such a course 
had Indeed been contem|)latcd; but the Brit¬ 
ish government had, owing to practical dlf- 
llciiitics In the working of the plan, deter¬ 
mined to abandon it before any complaints 
were received in England, and on the 22iia 
of Jntic orders were senttjut to this effect, 
Kflll in .Inly .Mr. Buebanan, tlic American 
minister in Tiondon, made a formal com¬ 
plaint ; peistms rliarg<-(l with eiiMsting . 
Aitieriivm subj»'cts were Indicted and tried 
In the Uniteil Kf.afe.«, and language of great ' 
vlol<‘ii<’e washehl by law «>(Hcer.s against tlic 
British goveniinoiit. But tlie sutgect of 
slavery lnv«dved a more pressing danger, 
although aiM'xaggeraled belief In il>o I'Or- 
iiiaiience <if the e\i-ritig union letl the pre- 
sidcMit as well as Die peiiple to think lightly 
of it. Vet It was significant th.at the presi¬ 
dent, while eulogising the niiKhTatlon of 
the South, spoke of the action of the North 
us Involving what wouiii Pe cause of war if 
cotnlngfrom a foreign power, and that It 
ofity failed to be such because it was per- 
petnited under cover of the Union. He 
congratulated the nation that 'the true 
principh? jif leaving each state and terri¬ 
tory to regulate Its own laws of labour ac¬ 
cording to Its owti sense of right and ex- 
P<dl(iHy had ac'.jnirml fast liobl iff the 
public ju<lgiiient.':iiid expressed his surprise 


that any should be found to parade * a fti 
uacira) devotion to the supiKtsed interesti 

Stages ^^^***''^*^ Africans In the Unlt5 
The year 1850 was marked by a dlsnut* 

with England ftboutCentml America* a name 

Guate!iSA.^S 

5 S^lyador, and HondunS 

which had formerly been comprised In the 
6]>nnish vlceroyalty of Guatemala. In 1850 
by what Is known as the Bulwer-Clayton 

Britain and the United States 
entered Into an agreement respect Inga shin 
canal between the Atlantic and Sc b? 
way of the river San Juan de NicaragnZ 
and bound themselves to exercise uo^x^ 
c nslyo control over It, or to build any 1 w. 
tmcatlons or otherwise Interfere In its 

uanageinent; and an effort was afterwardl 
I'mrange the mode in which the 
English protection niiglit be extended 
^^‘'Sduitoa, who had enjoyed It for 
iic.arly two centuries. This Involved a dis- 

both ^ wtiich was claimed 

be rh bj Nicaragua and Costa Rica, but 

h.lim lH'® H*’ eovcrnmoiit. affirmed to 
mI T? I Mosquito territory, while 
the United States took the jiart of the 
iMc.iraguans. The British took forcible 
possession of the place In January 1848, and 
from that timo It had been held by the 
Mosquitos under our protection. It was 
further urged that protection iu no wav 
Implied any attempt to hold the country 
such as would contnvvcne the terms of 
the Bulwcr-Clayton treaty, while It was dis¬ 
tinctly asserted that Great Britain would 
never allow Greytown to be seized by the 
Nicaraguans in a way which must lead 
to the persecution and destruction of the 
Mosquito people. 

Another dispute arose on the snhjcct of 
the colony of the Bay of Islands, which had 
been recently establ ished by the queen, and 
for establishing which our settlement at 
Belize off the coast of Honduras was held 
to furnish sufficient reason. But at this 
fi^mal step the United 8tatcs took great 
offence, and declared that the Islands iff the 
colony belonged to therepubllcof Honduras, 
and therefore formed part of Central Ainfr 
rlra: hence the establishment of the colony 
violated the Bulwcr-Clayton treaty. To this 
It was answered that the term, 'Central 
America,’ one of modern Invention, could 
only apply to Diose states which,at onetime 
nnited under the name of the Central Ame¬ 
rican Republic, now existed as flveseparate 
republics; and that the treaty was not In¬ 
tended to Interfere with -^he British settle¬ 
ment of Belize. These questions were Id 
the end settled by a convention between 
Great Britain .and the republic of Honduras. 

But such disputes were as nothing to the 
growing dangers arising out of slavery, 
Tlie quarrel tiffs year had reference to the' 
territory of Kansas, which had not yet been 
adopted Into the Union. By the terms of 
the Missouri compromise, which limited the 
are.aof slavery to the south of a deflnite 
boundary line, Kansas ought to be a free 
stale; the struggle was to claim it for 
slavery: the result was a linrrible condition 
of vioirnre ami anarcliy. The ordinary se^ 



jlon o/ '•on»fre«‘fl ended about ilie middle of surance witl> wliU-h it retfardt d. as 
An^st; and It was necessary to vote before points of the Kreaiest diljinilty ‘J‘ 
tiiat time for the payment and maintenance vennnent of tlie United States, lie iia ieo 
of the mllllnrj' establlshmeiitsi^f the Union : it .as a‘ happy conception that the principle 
butthehouseof representatives knew that, of poverninent by majorities should be 
If Kansas were not declared a free state, applied to the exclusion or admission ox 
the executive would hand It over to the slavery in the constitution of the new stale 
pro-sIav(*ry party; and they appended there- of Kansas. He congratulated the country 
fore to the appropriation blli a proviso that on Us present nnanclal condition as one 
no force sliould he used to carry out the without a panillel in history, ^o nation 
enactments of the so-c-alletl Icpislative as- has ever heforc been cmltarrasscd^ 
eeiubly of the territory of Kansas, until llie too larpc a surjdus in Its treasury, fh© 
congress bad determined wbctlier It was or lapse of a few years has summarily and for 
wasnotavalid leglsl.atlve assembly. Tltis ever removed this prmind of exultation, 
clause was struck out by the senate, but With reference to the lerriljlc commercial 
restored by tlie house of representatives; crisis, which had for Us result in Lnglaiul 
and so the contest went on, until flnally the temporary suspension of tlie hank 
the session ended, without tlie vote having cliarter act, he suggested that no hank 
been passed, and leaving the executive go- ought ever to be cliarti-recl excei»t »inder a 
vernmout with no means of paying the pu irantcc to keep In its vaults a suiiioleiit 
army of the Federation. The president amount of gold and silver to Insure tlie 
hereupon summoned an extraordinary meet- c<mvcrtal>ilUy of their notes into coin at 
Ing of congress for the 2lst. and in that all times and under all circumstances, and 
meeting he urged the evils which must cn- that only thus could those recurring panics 
sue if this provision were not made, and lie avoided. Ills message for tlie following 
the representatives at length passed the year (18591 dwelt In great part on the same 
bill without this clause by a small majority topics, without atlding much to call for 
of 4 notice. lie again expressed his convicti(*n 

Tlie country was now taken up with the that the slavery auestlon liad been happily 
election of a new president, and it so<m be- settled, by cstablisbing ilic right of every 
came clear th.at the clianees were greatly in citizen to take his j>roi'erty of any kind, 
favour of Mr. Buchanan, who had liccn the Including slaves. Into the common tcrrl- 
Aiuerlcan minister in London. In his ad- torics hclonging equally to all the stales of 
dress Mr Buchanan, as the organ of the the confederacy, and to h.ive it there prt>- 
pro-slavery party, spoke of the question as tected under the Federal constitution; and 
‘ approaching a nnallty,’ and malniaincd at the same time, while he condemned tlio 
the same doctrine as that which was set African slave trade In the strongest terms, 
forth by general Pierce, who ajiplaudcd in he drew a highly-coloured picture of the 
his message the wisdom and the energy contentment, happiness, and civilisation 
wlilch had been shown in carrying out the which the slaves in America had reacin d 
laws which put hindrances In the way of cs- under the paternal supervision of their 
cape for * persons held to labour,'and pro- ina«tcrs. 

vided for tbelr restoration to their owners But as the close of Mr. nuclianan s term 
If they were caught. nf oillce drew near, it liccainc evident tliai 

In the recent conference at Paris ending Hie setUemciit of wliicli he had .spoken as 
the Crimean war, three important changes permanent would not last a year, and tls 
were laid down in the maritime law of last message was an elaborate discussion 
nations; (1) that privateering should be ' of the rights of secession. The great qiics- 
abollshed; (2) that the neutral flag should tion was coming to Us issue. The Missouri 
cover enemy’s goods with the exception of , compromise had solved it more in appear- 
contraband of war; (3) that neutral goods, ance than in reality. In 1S20 the congress 
with the exception of contraband of war, bail detenniiicd that in the territory ceded 
Biiould not be liable to c.apture under the by Ki-ancc under the name of Louisiana, 
enemy’s flag; and ( 4 ) that blockades to be v.-hich lies north of 30- 30' N.L., slavery 
bindingmustbecfTectivc.i.c.thattheynmst should ho abolislied for ever. But astiie 
i)e maintaiued by a force strong enough to state of Missouri, lying wholly north of 
prevent access to the coast of the enemy, this line, was excluded from this act, ii 
To the first of these iwopositlons objection was admitted into the Union as a slave 
was made by the government of the United state. Hut as population spread westwards, 
5?tates, on the ground of the Inequality of It liccaine necessary to determine whether 
their navy, which, in the event of war, tlie priiiriidc of the Missouri comproniise 
would, without the aid of privateers leave : should be extended to the new stales whieh 
them at a fatal disadvantage In a struggle . niiglit demand admittance Into Hie Union, 
with a strong maritime power; hut they ; North and SouHi were alike opposed to it ; 
expressed their willingness to accede if the the former, because it would u nd to sane- 
proposition should 1)0 modiOed as follows: tion slavery in every state soutli of the 
‘Tliat the private property of the subjects line of demarcation, the latter because it 
or citizens of a belligerent on the high seas prevented slavery from extending norih 
sh,all be exempted from seizure by public wards. To remove this difllculty, Mr 
armed vessels of the oHicr belligerent, ex- Douglas, In 18.VI. introduced the Nebraska 
cept It be contraband.’ bill. In the Interests of the slave states, 

The first message of president Buchanan establishing the principle of ‘squatter s<s 
was remarkable chiefly as indicating the vereiinity,’ by which each community do- 
Course 5f future events, and for ihc as- elded for itself whether It was to be slave 
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or free boII. But when, at a Uter date, an 
attempt waa made to introduce Kansas 
into the Union as a a'ave state, Mr. Douglas 
opposed the bill, saying that his own bill 
had made the Introduction of slavery Into 
Kansas legal, but that lie would not force 
slavery upon them, as the Kansas bill was 
designed to do. This Kansas bill Mr. 
Buchanan was accused of promoting br 
bribery, and hostile resiilutlons against hliii 
uere passed by the housoof representatives. 

Issued, on the 29th of March 
I860, a strong protest. But the attention 
or the country was absorbed in the presl- 
dontlal election; and the excitement In 
the oi’utn was great when it became known 
that the new president was Mr. Abraham 
Lincoln, a man well known in his own 
country as a dctenniiied opponent of the 
extension of slavery. In his last message 
air. Luclmnan delivered himself of his own 
sentiments on the suljject, and was pleased 
to say that * the longM'ontlimed and Intern- 
penitc liitorfcrencc of the Northern people 
with cht‘<iuostbiii of slavery in theSomhern 
I has at lengtli ]»ro(Jin*ed Us natural 

elTeets. Tlio wor.^t of It was that this 
nortJierii agitation Miatl produced its ma¬ 
lign Influence on the slaves,’and actuallv 
Inspired tliern with vague Impes of free¬ 
dom.' Ho palhettcaJly about faniilv 

altar.« from which peace had been lianished 
and grew sentimental over Southern nia- 
irons '.vh«* retired at night hi dre.ad of 
what might befall tlu-msclvca and tholr 
children before morning. It was all sad 
enough, If true; but the pleturo was not 
iillogi'tlier eoiislstelit with Mr. nuehaiiau’s 
glowing des(Ti|*tir>iisof tlic wonderful hap¬ 
piness and satl.sfactlun of the slaves in a 
st.'ite In which tliey could not of course 

I'c silly ... to wish for any cliaimo. 

However, from this hiseeiirlty re.sulting 
from the aspirations of happy and con ten ted 
slave.s Mr. Ihiehanati Inferred tlie destruc¬ 
tion of the Union. Wlien the policy of 
•me fiart r«'mler*-d life unsafe in the other, 
MoojM-r or lai«T the bmnls of such a union 
miist l.c severed. It was Imleeil a pity 
that ^Vashinglorl, llaiiiiltoii, and Madi.<oii 
h.i'i not seen as ele.-irlyas Mr. Ibietianan, 
til,It oil and vinegar will never mingle. 
Ihil if If w;is not easy to ai’t. It was easy to 
aiios(rii|>lils«*, and in the fervour of Ills 
heart .\lr. Biieiian.'in exelalmed, ‘ How easy 
Wiiiild it be for tlie American people to 
si'Ule till* Kla\fry •im'stloii fur ever ami to 
restore pe.ice and liarinony to (his dis¬ 
tracted eoimr ryl’ Simjde Indeed was the 
remedy and obvious, 'ijk- si;ive strite.s 
wl'iicti only to be let .alone; and the Nortli 
had mi more to d<» with tlie Insiliutlons of 
the former than wlrii thosi; of Kus.si.i ami 
nrii/il. To use tli«*(lreek proverb, the North 
alioiild put the big ox on its tongue, and 
keep silence fr<itii all words go«,d or bad. 
Kdll he thought there was no re.al reason 
for secession. He even ventured to tliltik 
that Hie South were not really placed at a 
di-^advantage with reganl to their stale 
riehts. No act of congre.ss liad ever been 
parsed, none, he lM■lh•^•e<l, ever wonhl be 
piis.sed, to exchi<le slavery from their fc-rrl- 
lories whlie all the courts, both slate ami 
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natlouAb had from the bcglnnlnir derinrfi/t 
Uic Fugitive Slave Law to bo 

^ ® Violated or 

lefflslatures. and the 
right to demand Its execution 
and If this were refused, ‘ it vouUl be jusiijUd 
* / rejrfstance fo the gmimment 

0 / the Union. But he was cnreful to adc 
timt this resistance was a "k 1, " n^t 
cognised by those who drew up the con* 
stiiuiiou, but existing Independently of all 
ccmstltutli^s and embodied strongly In the 
American Declaratiou of Indopendeuce In 
snortj secession might or might not hA 
)ustillable: but It was no Inherent constl- 

Bu revofuMon'; 

But the question remained whether the 

government of tho Union had power to 

coerce any seceding member; and this he 

would seem, In the 
negative. Their goveniment. after suhju- 

n *1 ‘"superablo dimculties; 

the Union rested 'on public opinion, and 
ran never be cemented by the blood of Iw 

citizens shed In civil war.’ 

A last attempt at compromise was made 
In congress, In December I860. According to 

'v.as to be probiliitcd 
north of lat. 36® 30', but allowed in all terri¬ 
tories to tho south of tbat line, and that 
any future state admitted Into tlie Union 
should decide Its own status as to Blavery 
previously to such admission. But It was too 
late. The Southern states. In their hatred 
of the North, had comrnilicd themselves 
Irretrlevahly to secessbm. On the 2oih of 
pecemher. South Carolina declared that 
the Union now subsisting between South 
Ciiroliiia tc) the States, under the natne of 
the United States of America, Is herehy 
dissolved:’ and before the eiiil of May the 
states of Mlssfssli.pi.Alabam.a, Florida,Geor¬ 
gia. I.oui.slana, Texas. Virginia, Arkansas, 
lentiessee, and North Carolina followed her 
example. The first act of the seccdors was 
to seize the arsenals, forts, and other pr(>- 
porty belonging to the Union in their terrl 
tones. The f(;rt Pulaski, and tlie arsenal 
at Augusta were seized In Georgia, and the 
navy yard at Pen.'^acola in Florida. Tlie 
first shot was fired on the 0th of January 
wlien a vessel belonging to the Dniied' 
Slates government was fired Into by a b.at- 
tcry, when off Morris island, in Charlesioa 
harb<mr,as she was on ber w.ay with troops 
to reinforce fort Sumpter, which was held by 
major Anderson. Sonic commis.sioners sent 
from the seceding states demanded the 
withdrawal of this garrison, as a prelimin¬ 
ary step to negotiation. The president, who 
would not recognise them as commissioners 
and received them simply ‘ as distinguished 
citizens of the United Stales from South 
Carolina,' refused tills rc«iuest, and declared 
Ills intention of executing the laws and 
defeiulingt he property of tlio United States. 
Blit tlie secretary at war told the conimis- 
sloners ih.at the status <1110 would be uialn- 
tJilncd pending the negotiations. When, 
however, major Aiulersoii, thinking it more 
l>nidi nt to abandon the other forts, concen¬ 
trated all his force in fort Siiiniuer, the 
••ommissloners dccinretl it abroach of faith. 
.Mr. Buclianan reftiscd to disavow the acts 
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of major Anderaun, and the secretary at 
war resigned; and the coininlssloncrs left 
Washington early in February, having sent 
a telegmi)hlc message ordering the United 
States frigate Brooklyn to be Ored upon 
If she entered Clmrleston harbour to collect 
revenue. In the same nionili Mr. Jefferson 
Davis was elected president of theConfe- 
demte Scales; and In his address lie pn>- 
pounded the converse of Mr. Buchanan's 
doctrine on tlie subject of secession. Ac* 
cording to him, it was no revolution, but a 
'rlglit solemnly pruclaimed at tlic I'lrth 
of tiie states, and rcafllnned on tlie bills of 
rlgtits of the states subsequently adiniited 
into the Dnion of 1789.' 

A few daysaftertills,Mr. Llncolnentercd 
formally on the duties of Ills oQlcc as presi¬ 
dent of the United Slates, and declared, in 
terms wlilch ho had often used before, ‘ I 
liavo no purpose, directly or indirectly, to 
interfere with the institution of slavery 
In the stales where It exists. I believe I 
liave no lawful right to do so, and I liave 
no inclination to do so.' On secession his 
views were even stronger tiian those of Mr. 
Buchanan. Ho could not believe tiiat any 
govemnient proper ever had a provision 
In Its organic law for It.s own tennination, 
while be doubted whetlicr tlie seceding 
states could ever dcvciopc a principle of 
union wlilch sliould prevent renewed seces¬ 
sion. In his opinion, the central idea of 
secession was plainly the csseuec of an- 
arcliy. 

In the middle of April, major Anderson 
found himself ctimpelled to surrender fort 
Sumpter to the Confederates. The United 
Slates government had sent several vessels 
with trooj's and stores to reinforce It; l>ut 
tliey liad lieen dispersed by a storm, and only 
one ship had reached the jilace at the ap¬ 
pointed time. Before the rest could arrive, 
a breacli was made in the walls, and the 
effleers'quarters were set on flro by tlie guns 
of the Confederates, who.se Hatr.on tlic siir- 
reiidcr of the garrison, floated above the 
fortress. On tlie 13ih, Mr. Lincoln called 
out tlie Union tnllitia to the number of 
73,000 men, to rut down • certain cimitdua- 
tioiis loo powerful to be sui'pressitl by the 
ordinary course cf jutllclal proceedings he 
also ordered the persons composing tlic sanl 
combinations to disperse within twenty 
days and retire peaceably to their homes. 
Mr. Davis replied on ihelTih, wltliacounter- 
proclaiiiatlon, authorising the issue of let¬ 
ters of marque and reprisal; and before tlie 
close of the tiionih, Sir. Lincoln liad declared 
the ports of Nortli and Soutti Carolina, Vir¬ 
ginia, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, 
M isslsslppi aud Texas, to be under blorkade. 
Ill a message issued at this time, Jlr. Davis, 
justifying the secesson and assigning its 
causes, spoke witli great force against the 
consistency of tlie North in tlielr action on 
tlie subject of slavery. He pointed out that 
at the fomiatiou of the Union, slavery 
existed In twelve out of tlic thirteen states ; 
hut that, when it was found that slave 
labour was not profitable In the North, these 
states sold all their slave property to 
ern owners, and then aliollshed slavery In 
their own territories. The Northern stales. 


' therefore, were ' liililhitcd not only by want 
of constitutional authority but by good 
faith as vendors, from dis<iuletiiig a title 
emanating from iliemselves.’ The trutli Is 
that the matter nn into ronsidcratloii.s 
which underlie all law. The reidy of the 
North might be tliat the children were not 
hound l)y tlie promises of parents to observe 
a compact wlilch was in itself Immoral. 
The answer is in one sense both Irrelevant 
aud Invalid. It would furnish suniclent 
reason for reconsidering the lenns of Union: 
it could furnisli none for hunting down 
prartlre.s wlilch the con^iltiitioii fully sanc¬ 
tioned liy laws wliich only the wliole Union 
could repe.al. If the Fednral Union of lu- 
depcndeiit states Is perhaps llic highe.'ii 
ideal of human govemnient, it is liulis- 
pensahly necessary for the stahllliyof such 
a federation, that it should not bo formed 
hciween states whicli have any interests 
sure ill tlie Issue to clash against each other. 
At the formation of the Union tlicre was no 
such apparent opposition. All but one were 
slave states: the prospect wa.s rather tliat 
all might liecomc so, and probablyall would 
have hecoiiic so, had iliey fouiul It to be to 
their Interest. When, however, tlicy had 
learnt by experience that slave labour was 
not profitable In tlie North, they should 
have seen the necessity of a new eoinbina- 
llon. I’rolialdy Christianity might have 
dictated some more disinterested policy 
than that of selling to Soutlicrn masters 
the slaves who only caused losses in the 
North: hut common seii.«e should have 
sliowii all, and perhaps did show some,that 
the change liad hitrnduccd a radical diverg¬ 
ence of Interest—that Die fir.-i push liad 
been given to a wedge which, when driven 
in further, would iiievitalily split tlie Union. 
The elTori to maintain the original Union at 
all costs has issued in one of the most 
barbarous, disi:u.*liiig, and useless contests 
that tlie World has ever witiie.-'seil. From 
the totieofapology witli which the Soutliern 
states defended tlioir adherence to what 
li.ad been an liiv»)luntary lieritage, they have 
advanced tofr-antic eulogies of the ‘ institu¬ 
tion’as the panacea for almost every earthly 
evil, and tlirowndust into the eyes of Christ¬ 
endom by monstrous assertions that the 
slaves live the h.appicst of lives. ‘ sui'plied 
not only with bodily comforts, but careful 
religions Instnn-iion.’ 

Ill this contest, Kentucky declared its 
neutrality, and no attempt was made to 
treat this as treason, which it was, if the 
Sontliern states were simply in a state of 
rebclilon. It was, however, merely one out 
of Die many Inconsistencies In the conduct 
of Die Northern st.atcs througiumt the war. 
Tlie Federal army was strongly posted near 
Washington under genenil Scott, and on 
Die retirement of Die Confederate forces 
to.ik possession of Harper’s Ferry. On Die 
2otii of July the first l»atDe took place cm 
Die banks of a stream called Die Bull’s Run 
l>eiweenCenirevilleatid the Manassas junc¬ 
tion; and its result was by no moans auspicl- 
ousforlhe Federal cause. Thetroopsof the 
Union, when once broken, fled in disorder, 
and Die disorder Increased to a panic rout. 
But the disgrace was in some measure 
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retrieved hy die aurecsses of general M’Clel- 
lan In Wcatern Virginia, This oOlccr now 
rose mpldly Into notice, and on the retire¬ 
ment of general Scott, he was appointed 
commander-in-chlcf of the whole army. 
But for some time after the battle of 
Bull’s Run no Important operations were 
undertaken until general Sherman ef¬ 
fected a landing on the coast of south 
Carolina, In Port Royal bay, where he 
took the forts and captured 40 pieces of 
heavy ordnance. 

In Noveiniier occurred the affair of the 
Trent, In which the Confederate com¬ 
missioners on their way to France and 
England were seized by captain Wilkes 
of the San Jacinto. But It Is unne¬ 
cessary to repeat here a narrative which 
has heon already given In the llUtory of 
England. 

It was thought at the commencement of 
1802 that before the year reached Its close 
the groat struggle would he declde<l bv the 
victory whether of the North or South ; and 
so far as present appearances would war¬ 
rant .a judgment, there was everj’ reason 
for thinking that that victory would belong 
to the North. But tlie year closed, and the 
war dragged on with less prospect of com¬ 
ing to a close than ever. It seemed evident 
that neither side was able to secure any 
decided advantage over the other. At 
the beginning of the year, the Northern 
gun-boats were fast reducing the fortresses 
of tlie Southern states. Port Donnelson, 
Nashville, Memphis, New Orleans, and other 
places wore occupied by the Federal troops, 
while the armies of the North were closing 
In upon Richmond, the capital of the 
8'»utliern Confeder.acy. The Confederates 
tried the cxpcrltiient of iron-clad vessels; 
the Slerrimac and the Arkans;is each did 
pome serious mischief, hut soon were de¬ 
stroyed from some unknown causes which 
were not connected with the operations of 
the enemy. But with the advance of gene¬ 
ral M'ClcIlan upon itlchniond the fortunes 
of the war were changed, and the hlglier 
geiieralj»hi(> of the Knutbcrn commanders 
was Indisputably pr«)ved. TJie Fe<leral 
forces encountered .a sitIcs of frightful 
ri'v^’rses. (leneral Banks was defeated at 
Wlnc-liesier: gciienil M’ClcIlan was com- 
rielled to retreat, and the advance of the 
K'liitluTii troops endcil In the conquest of 
Harper's Ferry. (>ti the «)ther hand, the 
atiemiit of the C<>Mfcd<*ratos to .ccctux! 
Maryland to the <?i>hfe<leraey proved 
ahortive; ami ihe Frd»Tal aiiiili's were 
vlctorlc»iis at Sliarpsburg, I’crryvMIe, and 
(Jorliith. 

On the 1st of January 186:1, president 
Idricoln Issued the prochun.ation which, 
according to the throat previously held out 
to the Southern states, wastodcstroy their 
lt»stliutf<»n of slavery. It applied to the 
states of Arkans.a3, Texas, Louisiana, Mis¬ 
sissippi, Alabama, Florida, Bouth Caro¬ 
lina, North Carolina, and Virghiia, and 
declared that In them all persons held as 
slaves were from that day free. It further 
stated Hist such persons of suitable condi¬ 
tion woubl be r'-ceivetl Into the armed 
service of Hie Uiilied Slates. Kariy lu 


February a bill for arming negroes passed 
the house of representatives by a inajorltv 
of 83 to 54, with the proviso that no slaver 
of loyal owners should be thus employed 
About this time, and again In April, Inef¬ 
fectual attempts were made to attack 
Charleston by sea; but commodore Parra- 
gut succeeded In April In forcing his way 
up the Mississippi past the port Hudson 
b.itterles, and thus advancing to the attack 
of Vicksburg from the south : but the most 
important event of this campaign was the 
series of battles fought at Chancellorsvllle 
to the north of Richmond, early In May! 
The result was the disconidture of the 
Federals under general Hooker; butlt was 
secured at a heavy cost to theConfedenUes. 
will) here lost general Stonewall Jackson 
the most brilliant, and with the exception 
of general Lee, the most able of their com¬ 
manders. He fell, however, not by the 
shots of the enemy but by those of some of 
his own men, who In the darkness mistook 
him for a Feileral offleer. The loss of the 
Federals in these engagements was 28.000 
men. In June, the Confederates, under Lee, 
made a brilliant but Imprudent move by 
crossing the Potomac, and advanchig to¬ 
wards Washington. This step not only 
broke In upon tlieir natural policy of de¬ 
fence, but It Implied that they gave up 
all hope of detaching Maryland from the 
North. General Meade had succeeded 
Hooker in the command of the Federal 
forces, and the two armies met at Gettys- 
Imrg. During the Qret two days the ad< 
vantage lay wholly with the Confede¬ 
rates; but their opponents held out, and 
flmilly General Lee was forced to retire 
.and recross the Potomac. Fifty thousand 
men were slaughtered or wounded In 
the luirrlble struggle of these three fearful 
days. 

Meanwlille general Grant had closely In¬ 
vested Vicksburg In the rear, whllea Hotllla 
under udmiral Porter bombarded It In 
front. After a siege of forty-eight days it 
capitulated on the 4th of July. Great 
comidaiiits were made of the barbarity 
of the Fedenil commanders In shelling 
a loun full of women and children; 
but In tlie absence of full evidence. It 
Is l>ctter to suspend judgment on all 
such accusations, whether proceeding from 
one side or the other. It Is enough to say. 
that by the fall of Vicksburg thirty thou¬ 
sand soldiers were lost to the Confede- 
rate forces, being dismissed under pledge 
tliat tliey would take no further part In 
the war. 

The arming of negro recruits by the North 
so Irritated the South that they refused to 
consider them as soldiers entitled, in ctisc 
of cajitnre, to be treated as prisoners of i 
war. To counteract this, president Lincoln I 
prorhiimetl on the 30ih of July, that for • 
every soldier of the United States killed 
in violation of the laws of war a rebel ■ 
soldier should be executed, and for every 
one sold Into slavery, a rebel soldier ' 
should be placed ut hard labour on the 
public works. 

Ill the course of the suminer a third < 
attack was made upon Cliarleston without I 
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ar.T Immediate results. In Sopiembcr, 
presitlent Mncoln sussiendcd tlie writ of 
ftaifos corpus; and prcsiilent Davis re¬ 
called Mr. Mason the Confederate cotnmls- 
nilssloncr In Knpland, on the prouiid that 
I 1 I.S contlntted stay was iH»t consistent with 
the dipnity of the Confederate states, 
when it had been Jinule clear that the 
British povernineni bad no Intention of 
recopnlslng that of the Southern Con- 
fetleracy. 

But some frlphtf«il battles were yet to be 
fniipht before the close of the year. On 
the 19th of September began the battle of 
Chlekainaupa, In which the Fedcrals h»st 
in.tKK), the Confederates 5,000 men ; this 
advnntjtge was practically balanced by the 
niorc evenly drawn battle of Chattanooga 
in Novcn»ber; or, to speak more exactly, 
everv failure to win victory on the 
part* of the Confederates was equal to 
a defeat, for the drain was becoming 
too great on their resources not so much 
of money as of men. This was a fact 
of far greater significance than the 
enormous debt which tlie North was In¬ 
curring, and the costly sacrifices of men 
which It was making. The message of the 
Southern president, at the end of the 
year, expressed a deep dissatisfaction at 
the course pursued by the government 
of France, and more especially by that of 
Groat Britain. 

The campaigns of 186-1 began with the 
capture of fort Pillow by the Confederate 
general Forrest, and of Plymouth by tlie 
Confederate general Hoke. But all other 
movements now hcranie secondary to those 
of Grant, who had been appointed the 
Federal lieutenant-general, tlio president 
being the gcnerabin-chlef of all the armies 
of the Union. General Gnmt had now en¬ 
tered on the campaign which was to end In 
the fall of Richmond ; and to this purpose 
his operations at Petersburg and elsewhere 
were strictly subsidiary. He had scon 
clearly that the strength <if theC(mfcderary 
lay in Its army, and that until this army 
was crushed no good would be attained by 
the conquest of particular towns or for¬ 
tresses. Hence everything was by him so 
planned as to ensure that the conquest of 
Richmond should Involve the comi>lete 
disconirtture of all the Confederate forces. 
Grant crossed the rapids on the night of 
tlie 3rd of May, and a fearful conflict ensued 
between his forces and those of general 
Lee. After several moves and much ter¬ 
rible fighting. Grant resolved to transfer 
his whole army to the south side of the 
James river, and to attack Petersburg. 
Failing to take the place by storm, he 
entrenched himself, at the distance of a 
mile and a half, and regularly besieged 
it. General Sheridan had In the meantime 
been sent to operate on the Shenandoah 
valley. 

The tidings of the destruction of the 
Alabama gave encouragement to the North. 
This Confederate cruiser had been obliged 
to put into the French port of Cherbourg 
for repairs. On Issuing from It she was 
attacked by the Federal ship Kearsage, and 
Rviiik. A second invasion of Maryland by 


the Confederates In July was a step not so 
Imprudent as the f<irmcr had been. T hey 
had now nothing to lose by It, and 
might gain something; and at the least 
they did return with a vast amount of 
j.luiider almost from the gates of \Va.shlng- 
toii Itself. President Lincoln now Issued 
a prociainatlon c;dllng for 600,000 men; 
and an attempt to stop the war.on the part 
of some self-constituted commissioners 
from the South, ended in necessary failure. 
When questioned, tliey were obliged to 
a<lmit that tljcy had no power from tlio 
authority which had control over the 
Confederate or rebel forces. 

Early in Sc])tember, general Sherman 
Buorccdod in gaining po.ssesslon of At¬ 
lanta, the capital of Georgia, after stra¬ 
tegical movements of great skill. On 
entering the place, ho onlercd all non- 
combatants to leave, offering to give every 
facility for tlielr removal southwards. 
Oil the 18th Sheridan attacked Early In 
the Shenandoah valley, and won an Im¬ 
portant battle at Cedars Creek, near 
Winchester. 

Tlie presidential election was now ap¬ 
proaching. The candidate supposed to bo 
more favounible to the South was general 
M’Clellan; but the military events of the 
season were rather In the way of his 
success, and a letter from general Grant, In 
which he said that the Confederates had 
‘ robbed the cradle and the grave equally 
to get their pre.-^ent force,’ had much 
weight in determining the Issue. Meau- 
whlfe, the difllculty of holding Atlan¬ 
ta without supplies had led general Sher¬ 
man to venture upon the most brilliant 
movement of the camimign. This was 
to force his way from Atlanta to Sa¬ 
vannah, .and to make his exit on the 
coast, having made the country support 
his army by the way, and thus breaking 
the neck of the Confederacy by leaving 
its richest and most magnificent terrl 
tor>' an utter wilderness. Terrible as the 
measure must appear. It was justified 
by the result, so far as such things 
can be justified : and tlie capture of Sa¬ 
vannah, witli 150 guns and 25,000 bales 
of cotton, caused great exultation In the 
North. 

Having remained a month at Savannah, 
general Sherman began a northward inarch 
as decisive as that which he had just ac¬ 
complished. Having evaded a large forc^j 
of Confederates, wlio supposed that the 
object of his march was Cbarle.ston, Sher¬ 
man advanced towards Columbia, .which 
was surrendered to him, and on tlie 21st of 
March occupied GolUsborough. Tlie tide 
had now completoiy turned against the 
seceding states. Wilmington and Charles¬ 
ton bad already fallen; an overwhelm¬ 
ing force under Grant was blockading 
Richmond ; and cii tlie 3rd tif April tbo 
capital itself was surrendered. Grant 
immediately started in pursuit of Lee; 
but on the 7tb he addressed to Lee a 
letter. In which he pointed out the hope- 
les.-incss of further resistance, and preyed 
iiim, ill order to stop further effusion of 
, blood, to surrender his army ol Nor* 
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tbern Virginia. General Lee and his 
troops accordlngl} laid down their arms 
on the 9th of April, just five days before 
president Lincoln, who on the 4th of 
March had taken the oaths of office on 
hts re-election, was murdered In Ford's 
Theatre by an assassin, who made his 
escape. 

Tills frightful crime, which had no effect 
on the Issue of the war, ended the life of 
one of the most single-minded and earnest 
men who have ever directed the affairs of 
a free people. It Is Idle to look for antici¬ 
pations of coming events in the last words 
of the dead ; tliey were not to be found In 
i those of Abraham Lincoln, but Ills Inaugu- 
j ration speech suininod up with great clear¬ 
ness the nature of the struggle and the 
motives which had guided him throughout 
It. * Onc-elghth of the whole population of 
the United States wero coloured slaves, 

, not distributed generally over the Union, 

: but located In the southern part. These 
slaves contributed a peculiar and powerful 
, interest. All knew tho Interest would 
somehow cause war. To strengthen, per¬ 
petuate, extend this Interest, was tho 
object for which the insurgents would 
rend ihe Union by war, while the go- 
, vernment claltncd no right to do more 
i than restrict the territorial enlargement 
of It.’ 

I The murderer of the president was an 
net()r named Wilkes Booth. Tills man, on 
refiisliig to surrender, was shot In a barn 
to which ho had been tracked. While he 
WHS doing his work <iii the [iresldent, some 
ncc^inpllccs forced their way Into the room 
of Mr. Kewnrd, the secretary of state, whom 
they left fur dead, but who afterwards re¬ 
covered. These men were taken, and, after 
trial and c<mvlctlon, were executed. As 
some Kronmls bail. It Is said, been given 
I for regaiiliiig these pers<iti.s as Instl- 
gateil by the government of the Southern 
stat.e.^, pre.^lilcnt J<*hiison (j-sued a pro- 
elaniatioii, differing large rewards for the 
apprehension of .Ii lfer.-Jon Davis, Clement 
1 Clay, George Sander.s and others. Mr. 
Davis was captured at Lowensviilc In 
(leorgla, wlille trying to make his es- 
1 raj-e, and Imlgeil In fortress Monroe. His 
(vi'-e was, however, never to come to trial. 
It wa.s iiostpi>iie<l from term to term, 
until at last .Mr. Davis was allowed to 
i leave tlic riiili<l Biales, and at length 
partloiieil risr.Ki liy one of the hist acts of 
pre-iih-nt Joliiisuii. 

Ttu! military .«Triiggle, though fast draw¬ 
ing to a close, still went on. On the 2Ctli 
, of April general Sherman exocuicd a con¬ 
vention with tlio Conf«-tl«ra(c general 
Johiist<»n, according to which tho teveral 
Htate governments were to l)C recog¬ 
nised by ilio exccntlvo of tlic United 
Hi'ites on ihelr filTlccrs and legislatures 
taking tlio «>ath prescribed by tho constl- 
tiifloii of tlio United Rtates; the Federal 
courts 111 tlio several states were to l»c 
ro-*'»taidlsbed, and a general amnesty 
was to fidb)W. This .agreement the g«>- 
vernmeiit refused to ratify, and orders 
were f>eiii f..r tiie lniine«ll:ite resumption 
Of hoslilltleH. Upon this, the whole 
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Confederato army was uncondltlonAlls 
surrendered. 

The object at which general Johnston 
aimed, by one of the terms of tho con- 
vcntlon, was defeated by the test oath 
framed by congress to be taken by every 
member of that body. This oath d^ 
dared that the person taking It had 
never voluntarily borne arms against 
the government of the United States 
since he became a citizen thereof, or 
given aid of any kind to persons engaged 
in armed hostility thereto, or volW 
tarlly renounced his allegiance to the 
United States. 

From this point the history of the United 
States becomes a history of the various 
plans proposed or carried out for enforcing 
the maintenance of the Union In the s^ 
ceding states. The question of the negro 
population, now freed, the paralysis of 
southern trade, the ruin of the old slave¬ 
holders, Involved subjects of Incalculable 
difficulty; and most unhappily the death 
of president Lincoln had placed at the 
head of the state a man who, whatever 
may be his motives, was never Intended 
for that office, and who soon showed 
tliat his tenure of office would be little 
more than a long struggle with congress 
Thus president Johnson vetoed In April 
1866 a bill passed by congress for the 
purjmseof pl.aclng the newly-freed blacks 
on the same footing with the white 
population as regarded all civil rights 
But congress was resolved that the bill 
should become law, and in the end the 
majorities needed for overriding the 
president’s veto were obtained In both 
houses. 

Early In 1867 Mr. Ashley, the member for 
Ohio, impeached the president before the 
Imuse of representatives, which carried bis 
resolution by 107 against 39 votes. The 
(juestlon was referred to the judiciary 
committee, which, by a majority of five to 
four, decided not to recommend the Im- 
peachinent, but, by a majority of seven to 
two, resolved that he should be censured. 
Thus the struggle was continued In the 
same temper on both sides. The congress 
passed a hill conferring negro suffrage 
on the district of Columbia, as well as a 
reconstruction bill for the government 
of the South. The president vetoed both, 
as unnecessary and unconstitutional. In 
each caso the congress re-passed the bills 
by the majorities required to override 
tlie presidential veto. The same course 
w.as followed In tlie case of the .sup 
picmentary reconstruction bill passed In 
.itily. The registration of voters In the 
Southern ebates In the autumn showed 
a vast majority of negro voters, the 
negro majority In Loulsiaua belug more 
than 38,000. 

In July the president called ou Mr 
Slauton, the secretary of war, to resign 
‘on public considerations of a high cha¬ 
racter.’ On his refusal, the president sus¬ 
pended him; and Mr. Stanton submitted 
under protest. In the autumn Mr. Johnson 
pulillshed an amnesty to all Southemers, 
with the ozeeptiuu of Mr. Davis and the 
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other of bis eorcmmctit, and 

all who were concerned directly or indi¬ 
rectly in the murder of president Lincoln. 
The state elections of October and No¬ 
vember, which went greatly against the re¬ 
publican or radical party, were welcomed by 
president Johnson witli great satisfaction. 

At length a committee, appointed by 
the house of representatives, recom¬ 
mended by a majority of five to four that 
the house sliould pass a resolution that the 
president be impencl)ed for high crimes 
and misdemeanors. Tliis motion was how¬ 
ever defeated by 108 against 57 votes. 

In 1868, at the presidential election 
general Grant was chosen astiic successor 
of Mr Johnson. On the 1th of March 1869, 
ho entered onhisofficeas president of t'ne 
United States; and at the end of the year 
his message drew a picture highly en¬ 
couraging on the whole, of the condition 
of a conutry which had only just emerged 
from a rebellion of gigantic magnitude. 

The negotiations respecting the “Ala¬ 
bama" claims and their result have been 
given in the English history of this time. 

The progress of order in the soutln-rn 
states was much hampered by the action 
of bodies of men, mostly “mean whites," 
actuated chiefly by a violent hatred of 
negroes. Among these were the members 
of the “Ku-Klux-Klan.” In the nortli 
also serious evils were seen to be the result 
of the venality and corruption of many of 
the citizens and officials —judges, bar¬ 
risters, jurymen, and many more. Tiie 
members of the Erie and the Tammany 
rings in New York ha<l made pretty much 
what use they pleased of the millions of 
pounds sterling which passed through 
their hands as directors of the Erie rail¬ 
ways or other undertakings, and as a«l- 
ministrators of the city of New York. 
To attack a body so formidable in its re¬ 
sources seemed a perilous task; but it was 
undertaken by the Neto York Times, and 
the offen<lers, who said that they had spent 
on carpets alone a sum which “would have 
sufficed to cover the city park with the most 
costly fabrics of the kind," were interrupted 
ill their pleasant and profitable career. 

Before tlie year 1872 closeil president 
Grant was re-elected; and thisre-eloction 
was soon followed by the death of Horace 
Greely, the opposition candidate, whose 
prospect of success had by some at one 
time been thought encouraging. 

In the following year (1873) something 
more was done towards checking the gross 
pecuniary corruption which had caused 
so much mischief and misery in New York 
and other towns. Tweed, one of the mo-t 
conspicuous members of Tammany Hall, 
was sentenced to twelve years’ imprison¬ 
ment ; and others drew on themselves 
sentences scarcely less severe. 

In his message, after entering on his 
second term of office, the president avowed 
his conviction that the civilised world is 
tending towards reputilieanism ; tliat the 
effects of the great American civil war 
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had been to free tlie slave and make him 
a citizen, but that ho had not yet acquired 
tlie civil rights which citizenship carries 
with it. It wouM be bis business to see 
this wrong corrected. The people of St 
Domingo ha<l prayed to be a<lmitted as 
a state of the territory, and it was his 
opinion that their prayer should be re¬ 
ceived. He could not share the fear 
entertained by many, thatextendon would 
weaken the ])Ower of the confederation. 
“As commerce, education, and the rapid 
transit of thought and matter by telegraph 
and steam liavo changed everything, 1 
rather believe that the great Maker is 
preparing the world to become one nation 
—a consummation which will render 
armies and navies no longer necessary." 

But for the present a considerable mlli 
tary force was needed for the conquest of a 
handoflndiansuiterly insignificant in num 
bers. Tlie Modoc tribe had broken away 
from their reservations, and on their refusal 
to return general Wheaton w.as directed 
to compel them. His defeat showed that 
more strenuous measures must be taken. 
More reverses followed, and the goveru- 
ment resolved to resort to negotiation. 
All might now, an>l would have been 
settled, had not the Modoc leader drawn 
his pistol suddenly during the conference 
and shot the chief commissioner dead. 
Now followed an internecine war, in which 
the United States lost ten, or |>erhap8 a 
hundred men. fur every one killed on tlie 
Modoc side. But the Modocs were in num¬ 
bers as one mauagainst a myriad,and their 
leaders were at length brought to bay and 
compelleil to surrender UDConditionally. 

A financial panic, arrested by the prompt 
action of the government, w.as followed by 
an event which seemed likely to bring 
about a war with Spain. A vessel called 
the “Virginiiis," bearing American colours, 
was seized by a Spanish frigate ; and as it 
w.xs found to contain arms and ammu¬ 
nition for the Cul an insurgents, tbs 
Cuban authorities at Santiago hanged the 
captain and most of the passengers and 
crew. The indignation against Spain ran 
high, until the United States lawyers 
decided that the “ Virginias ” had no right 
to hoist the American flag; and that tlie 
survivors must be prosecuted for fraud 
practised on the United States. 

Of the year 1874 iittle is to be said. 
Discussion turned chiefly on financial 
measures, on the iierjilexing state of 
affairs in the south, and on the elections, 
the issue of which seemed to deiirive the 
president of all chance of re-election to a 
third term of office. The death of senator 
Sumner called forth loud and long-sus¬ 
tained eulogies of his honesty; butitimi-^t 
be remembered that the e[iithet of rights 
ecus applied particularly to Aristides, im 
plied the personal corriiption of the main 
boily of the citizens. The course of events 
in the States for some years past Keeim-d 
t<> justify a like remark in the case of Mr 
Sumner. 
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This rich and Interesting conntrj* may i>o 
regarded as altogether a Spujjlsh colony, 
though It Is no longer de|)endcut on Spain.; 
having become a federal republic. Dls> 
covered by Fernando Cortez, a.d. 1519, It 
was by him taken possession of in the name 
of the Spanish government. The exploits 
by which he made himself master of this 
country seem rather to belong to romance 
than history ; but the circumstances of the 
age, and the nature and character of the 
opposing powers, throw an air of universal 
Interest over opcnitions so multiform and 
dircrsined, ns the couquest of a great and 
powerful state by a body of men hitherto 
unseen by them, possessing all the ndvaii* 
tages of skill and experience In war, and 
resolution and enterprise in action. 

The Orst conquest made by Cortez was 
on I lie river Tatiasco ; after which, landing 
at St. Jimn de Ulloa, he erected a fort, 

1 where he received two ambassadors sent 
I by the emperor of Mexico with offers of 
asBlBtancc. A haughty answer w’.as the re¬ 
ply of Cortez ; and gifts of the most costly 
character were hcajied upon him by the 
natives. In the hope of conciliating ponce 
and preventing his further advance. Dan¬ 
gers, however, encompassed his steps. Se- 
{ dition broke out in bis camp, which he had 
the address not only to quell, but turn to 
Ills own advantage. A new town was 
founded, calied La V’illa Rica do la Veni 
Cruz. A still more alarming mutiny showed 
Itself, which he again ci.uvcrted into the 
means of executing a measurefrauglit with 
Iminlnciit risk, Imt calculated to superin¬ 
duce the deadly courage of despair. Tiilv 
measupo was the destruction of the fleet. 
Soon after ilil.s, lielng joined by one of the 
native caciques, with a force oHittlo more 
than 1,000 men, llficcn horses, ainl six ran-| 
non, he entered the state of the Tlascalans, 
wlitnn, after a desperate resistance of four¬ 
teen days, lie subdued, and converted Into 
allies. At Clioliila he massacred c.noo of 
the natives in revenge for their treachery. 
RiiccoBS now wafted liis l)aiiiicrs, and the 
rsiplta! of the einpiro lay before him. Re¬ 
ceived by tlie emperor Montezuma at the 
head of iiis nobles, Cortez was conducted to 
a house In tlic city, whicli he insuntly 
fortified in the strongest manlier possible. 
It appears there was a prediction amongst 
the Mcxicatis, that a strange people should 
cfmio to cliastise thiun for tlieir sins—a 
piece of supei Ktltionof which Cortez availed 
iiliiiBClf. I{y treachery he obtained posses- 
slnii of thepersrin of Montezuma, wlioinhe 
Wept a prisoner for six months. Worn out 
,nt length, tlie Mexican emperor acktiow- 
ledged lilniscif a vassal of the Spanish 
throne. In the meaiivvhllc Cortez lost no 
oi'portunlty of strengtlienlng his power, by 
Burveys of the country, and dividing the 
spoils lunoiigHt his followers, 
tie was again on the i>oint of losing the 


fruit of his exertions; for Velasquez, who 
commanded the expedition from which Cop 
tw had been despatched from Cuba, hearlnn 
of his success, sent out a large force unde* 

take possession 
of Mexico. This formidable danger Cortex 

frustrated, as well by bribes as by the rapid* 
ity of Ids movements, almost without blood 
shed. But this ho observed gave fresh spirit 
to the Mexicans, who attacked him ouhls 
return, and wounded l»!in In his fortress 
The wretched Montezuma, who had been 
placed In the van to deter the assailants 
from prosecuting their attacks, was wound* 
ed, and died of a broken heart. Cortez wa<i 
compelled to evacuate the place secretlv 
but only to return with a larger body of 
forces at the expiration of six months. -Wb 
shortly afterwards find bis headquarters at 
Tczcuco, where, with the assistance of the 
Indians, he built a flotilla of 13 shins 
Inforced with 200 men, eight hoises and 
some military stores, ho renewed the sleire 
G.'illantly was the capital defended byGua- 
tlmozln the new emperor, and Cortez was 
once taken prisoner, but rescued at the ex* 
pense of a severe wound. Seventy-fonr 
days did the city hold out, although the 
ranks of Cortez were augmented by looooo 
Indians. August 12 ,1512, beheld Guatimo- 
zln a prisoner, and his capital In the hands 

of the merciless invaders—merciless to him 

they were, for Cortez stained the lustre of 
his glory oy putting the brave but Ill-fated 
monarch to the torture. But there is even 
in this world a retributive justice; and 
worldly rolnda, however sublimed by cou¬ 
rage and enterprise, generally encounter 
reverses similar in character to their own 
conduct. Success had excited envy; and 
Cortez was doomed to find that no courage 
and enterprise can be altogether free from 
reverses. Created captain-general of New 
8p.ain (the name which he had given to 
his conquest), even .-ifter an order bad been 
Issued, but not executed, for his arrost- 
cstabllshcd in high favourand honour with 
the emperor, his n.itive master,—endowed 
with a gmnt of Large possessions in the New 
World,—he had the mortification to find 
lilinself possessing only military command. 
The polltic.-ii government was vested In a 
royal ordinance. His enterprising spirit 
It-d him to tlie discovery of the great Cali¬ 
fornian gulf, but his glory was on the wane; 
irritated and disappointed, he returned to 
Europe toappeal against the proceedings of 
the royal ordinance, but without redress; 
and he who bad barbarously tortured the 
gallant emperor of Mexico, died 26 years 
afterwards of a broken heart, A.D. 1547, in 
the C2nd year of his age. 

Abstracting the interest which attended 
the discovery and first conquest of Mexico 
or New Spain, the historian finds a tame 
succession of events, which claim but a very 
vague notice. From the year 1535 to 1608. 
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there \Taa a succession of fifty viceroys, 
one alone an Atnorlcan by birth. At the 
latter period, a spirit broke forth, elicited 
by centuries of oppression and exclusive 
favour to Europeans, which led the Mexi¬ 
cans to offer reslsU'ince to Spain. The dis- 
unlonlsis were headed by Hidalgo, an en¬ 
thusiastic patriot, who was proclaimed ge¬ 
neralissimo Sept. 17,1810. He unfortunately 
halted in his advance towards the capital, 
which gave the royalists time to rally; and a 
few months afterwards he was put to death. 
But with him the spirit of iiiUepeiidencc 
vanished not. Morelos, a priest, assumed 
the command, and several princes were 
completely ensured to the side of liberty. 
A congress of forty members was c-allcd, 
but after the death and execution of .Mo¬ 
relos, It was dissolved by general Tcraii, 
who succeeded him. After ianguishing for 
some lime, the revolt was entirely quelled 
in 1819. 

The change of system Introduced Into 
Spain by the cortes alarmed the cccUsl- 
asilcs In Mexico, wlio, f<»r their defence, 
elected Iturbldo, under whom a bloodless 
revolution was effected, ami Mexlc.o main¬ 
tained in all Its rights, independent of 
the Spanish dominion, a.d. 1823. After an 
usurpation of the title of emi)cror forlittle 
more than one year, IturbUle wasc.ompellfd 
to laydown his usurpation, and he retired 
to Legliorii. 

A federal government was now formed 
and sworn to. Pel). 24, 182G. Still comtno- 
U ins aro»c, in one of wliiclt Iturbide, who 
had been Induced to return, lost his life. 
It would bo of no xisc to enter into any 
details respecting tiic subsequent history 
of Mexico. In 1836 It lost Texas (now 
incorporated with the United States), after 
a sanguinary engagement at San Jacin¬ 
to; and In 1848, it was compelled to sur- 
rejider Its provinces of New California and 
New Jlexico to the United States, after a 
war of two years’ duration. But Mexico, 
still one of the noblest territories In the 
world, exists in little but a name. It 
cannot construct, organise, or maintain 
any constitution or government. Its sub¬ 
stantial anarcliy is only mitigated by tlie 
sparseness and indolence of its population. 
It has no frontiers except on the map: the 
very Indians Invade it at ail points with 
impunity, and an enemy more formidable 
tiian tlie Indians Is waiting for the inevi¬ 
table coDsuininatioti. Some account of Che 
alliance between Prance, England, and 
Spain, wlilch led to the Prencli expedition 
to Mexico in 1862, will be found in the 
JIi$tories of France and fipain. 

This alliance was to be conllncd entirely 
to the enforcement of demands of repara¬ 
tion for injuries Inflicted on citizens of the 
allied nations or their property. But wljen 
amongst those wlio accompanied the Frencli 
was found a Mexican named Almonte, who 
liad expressed a wish to substitute a 
monarchy for the republic, tlic Mexican 
government refused to treat with tlie allied 
cnmmissloners, so long as he remained with 
them. On this, M. dc Saligny, the French 
commissioner, plainly expressed his doubts 
whether any satisfaction would ever be 


attained except by marching upon Mexico; 
and the seeming ap|»roval thus given to 
the designs of Altnonte so Impressed the 
other coiiunlssioncrs, that tliey refused to 
c«>-operate furtlier, and tlio Spanish and 
English governments wltlidrew their con¬ 
tingents. Tlie French general Lorencez 
was now left to carry on tiio enterj)rise 
alone, and he o]ienly declared war on tlie 
guvernmeut, as distinguished from tlio 
petiple of Mexico. Tlie Mexican troops, 
commanded i)y general Zaragoza, retired 
from Orizaba, wlilcli was occupied by tlie 
French in April. By the 5th of May, tlie 
latter arrived at Puebla, In front of which 
they were met by tlie forces of Zaragoza. 
The result of a severeengagement, in which 
lie failed to take possession of tlie town, in¬ 
duced Lorencez to retrcattoOfizaba,wlilcii 
lie reached on the I8tliof May, having been 
ro-Inforced by a Mexican oillcer named 
Marquez with 2,500 men, opposed to the 
government of .luarez. Tlie clieck made It 
evident to ilie French people that tliey had 
mistaken the temper of tlie Mexicans : l)ut 
strong reinforcements were sent to cnalile 
Lorencez to inarcli on tlie ca|»ita!. When 
tlicy reached Vera Cruz towards tlie close 
of tlie year, tlie French army in Mexico 
amounted to not less tlian 30,000 men. But 
tlie Frencli emperor still declared tliat, 
wliile lie in.sisied on the redress of wrongs, 
lie had no iiitention of forcing upon tlie 
Mexicans any particular ftrm of govern¬ 
ment. Puebla was again attacked and 
besieged, and, after a long resistance, CJti>- 
tured on tiie I8th of May, 1863. The army 
under general Korey then inarclied on to 
Mexico, which they entered on the lOiii of 
June. Juarez and his colleagues had already 
witlidrawn to San Luis Potosl; and an 
assembly of notables, 215 in number, re> 
solved that Mexico should be an empire, 
and that the crown should beoffered to the 
Austrian archduke Maximilian. On the 28th 
of May, 1804, the archduke published at 
Vera Cruz his first proclamation as em¬ 
peror. 

Three years passed away, each year 
making it more and more evident that the 
archduke had undertaken a liupcicss task. 
He had pledged himself to introduce order 
and law among a people who were lovers 
of lawlessness and disorder. He had also 
Intruded himself unwittingly within the 
cliarnied circle of the dominion or influence 
of tlie United States. By tlie doctrine of 
American politicians. North American soil 
was not to be profaned by any empire or 
monarcliy: and president Johnson liad not 
only spoken of the Mexican empire .as a 
tiling unseemly in itself, but had insisted on 
the withdrawal of the French emperor from 
tlie adventure. His order was ol>eyed, .and 
the French troops were withdrawn. But 
Maximilian was a man of too scrupulous a 
eouscience to recede where he tljouglit tliat 
he was pledged to remain. He could not 
see that his engagement with tlie Mexicans 
was annulled by tlie withdrawal of the 
French; and with a somewhat Quixotic 
chivalry, lie determined to stand at bis 
po.st. He had sacrificed a brilli.ant position 
to come to Mexico : he was now to die for 
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his flfloHtjr to those who had summoned 
him, when ho might have returned to 
Europe, to onjoy all that he had given up. 

Early In 1807, Maximilian left the city of 
Mexico, and marching northwards with his 
troops occupied Queretaro, where bo was 
repeatedly attacked by general Escobedo. 
In April, the Juarlsts took Puebla, and 
soon afterwards they besieged Mexico. On 
the 16th of May, Escobedo forced his wav 
Into Queretaro, and tho emperor was sur¬ 


rounded and taken prisoner with all fail 
It is useless to lengthen the stow 
His captors knew perfectly well that if S 
were allowed to depart, he wnniri 
ti'oul’J© them again; but they had detS! 
mined that he should be slain and 
19th of May, they put to dStfa* I 
ly gallant, high-minded, aSl pure-bSS 
gentleman who had beon Induced by 
to engage In an enterprise which they shoaw 

have known was hopeless. yflhoiild 


CANADA. 


Tnts Is tho most Important province pos¬ 
sessed by Groat Britain In North America. 
Its history Is closely Interwoven with that 
of the United States, with tho people of 
which It has been, both under its original 
and present masters, In nlnmst constant 
collision. Pounded by the French In loos, 
the colonists were for many years In danger 
of being overwhelmed by the native In¬ 
dians, with whom at length they entered 
Into treaties, which enabled them to annoy 
very materially tho neighbouring states 
unilor the British jurisdiction. Twenty 
years after the founding of guet»ec, the right 
of trading with Canada was granted exclu- 
alv'ely to a company of French merchants, 
who, ill tho following years, were dispos¬ 
sessed of Quebec by sir David Keith. Tills 
otinrjucst remained In the hands of the 
British till It was ceded at the treaty of St. 
Germains. 

In loo.a tho West India Company <*litalned 
the exclusive right of coinmerce for forty 
years, and Canada for thirty years enjoyed 
tniii'iulltity, anil its concomitant, prospe¬ 
rity ; which wore Interrupted l>y a bold but 
uiiHUCccssfnl expedition of the people of 
Nevv England, consisting of 1,200 or l.-ioo 
men under the cotniiiaiid of sir WIIMain 
: Phipps. This atteiniit was repeated about 
Bcvetiteon years afterwarils (1711) on a 
larger scale, bnt sbar<‘«l the same result, 

, attliougli 4,000 vetenm British troops were 
empbiyed. 

Little occurs In the affairs of Canada de¬ 
serving notice, till the breaking out of the 
continental war In 17r>rt, when Canada bo- 
caiiio the theatre of military scones, which 


ended, throe years afterwards, In the con- 
questof it by the British. The English 
general Wolfe, though defeated in his dm 
operat ons by the French, at length, ^ter 
an action sustained by equal gallantry on 
both sides, obtained possession of Ouebcc 
In tills exploit the opposing general^ MonU 
ca m and Wolfe, are equally renowned for 
spirit and courage; one did not survive the 
moniflcatlon of defeat —the other onlv 
lived to liear tlie shouts of victory This 
conquest was ratlded to the English by the 
treaty of 1763. Since that period it long 
enjoyed comparative peace: for with the 
excejitlon of one unsuccessful expedition 
sent against It during the revolutionary 
war, under general Montgomery, who was 
killed, Canada was exempt from mllltarv 
operations till the last American war,when 
it became the theatre of several bloody 
frays, bnt resisted, by means of the British 
troojis, the repeated attacks of the Ameri¬ 
cans. Canada has been long rising In Im¬ 
portance. The facility of commerce has 
been of late Inllultely Increased, and it may 
be hoped that this colony will long be a 
valuable acquisition to tho British crown 

We make no mention in this place of 
the Internal Insurrections and plratlcalln- 
vaslons of Canada In tbeycars 1838 and 1819 
but refer the reader to tho Uistory of Ena- 
laud. p. 496, et seq. 

The other British Possessions In North 
Amerlcaarc Newfoundland, New Bruns¬ 
wick, Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, and 
pjiiNCE Edward’s Island; but the want 
of space prevents us from entering on the 
history of any of these. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


PERU. 


The Pemvlanshave strange traditions that 
their progenlinrs were iiistrui-tcd hi tlio 
art Bof govcniiiieiitaMd society by a man and 
Vuiimii, iiaiiied Manro Capac and M.atna 


Oello, from an Island In a lake south of Pero 
Under their instructions their kingdom 
was established, tho royal family Instituted, 
and success and power heaped upon them 
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rhUwKR about tliol3th century; and rro- 
Tloua to the arrival of tlio Spaniards In 
1524 there had been fourteen successive 
nionarchs or Incas. On the arrival of tl>e 
Kuropeans, Huana Capac >vas the reigning 
Inca, who was taken prisoner and put to 
death by rizarro, the discoverer of the 
country, althouRh he had paid as much 
gold for his ransom as tilled the place of 
his confinement. Pizarro likewise defeated 
ids successor, and was created inaniuls of 
Atibellos. with large possessions in his con¬ 
quest. His associate, Aluiagro, was also 

amply rewarded. ^ _ 

The city of Lima was founded by Plzarro 
in 153.1. but the Peruvians ag.iln took up 
arms under their Inca, Manco Cap.ac, and 
obtained some successes. A division took 
place between Piziirro and Ahnagro, the 
latter of wdiom having sustained a defeat, 
was taken prisoner and beheaded by Ids 
conqueror, who two years afterwards was 
assassinated by one of Alniagro’s p.arty. 
V^arious insurrections ensued with various 
suceesscs, In which were conspicuous Vasco 
do Castro, Blasco Vela, fiouzalez Plzarro, 
and Pedro dc la Gasca, a priest. The royal 
authority of the Simnlards was at length 
cstaldlshcd by Die surrender and execution 
of the host Inca, Tujtac Aitlaru. by Toledo 
the viceroy, at Cuzco, A.D. l.'>62. Peru re¬ 
mained In a state of uninterrupted vass.al- 
ago to the Spanish crown, till the year 
1782, when a descendant of the last Inca, 
on being refused a title which had been 
granted his ancestor, Sayu Tupac, reared 
the standard of Independence, round which 
the natives rallied with si»lrit and In gre.ai 
numbers. For two years the war continued 
with alternate success. At last Jose Ga¬ 


briel CondorcanquI was defeated, and with 
the rest of his faintly,excepting his brother 
Diego, put to de.aih. The surviving bro- 
tlior shortly afterwards shared the same 
fate, on suspicion of being engaged In a 
revolt at Quito. 

Peru escaped for awlille the rising spirit 
of Insubordination, which convulsed the 
other colonics; hut In IH09 commotions 
ensued, and juntas were established In the 
cities of Quito and La P.az, but were sup¬ 
pressed. lu 1813 the |ude|«endents of Chill 
were subjugated, hut their efforts were 
triumphant In 1817, under general San 
Martin, and Chili was not only evacuated 
by the Peruvian army, but sent an army to 
relaliau* upon Peru. Lima capit ulated on 
July 0, 1521, and San Marlin held levees In 
the viceregal palace. The Independence 
of Peru was solemnly proclahneil on the 
2flfh of the same month, and San Marlin 
was proclaimed protect»)r. This ofllco ho 
laid do^^^l, after calling togitlior a con¬ 
stituent and sovereign congress, on the 
20th of September 1822. 

Disinterested as w;vs this abdication, 
It was not followed by prosperity to the 
country. The Inadequacy of the junta ap- 
poliiicd by tlic congress soon hec.iuic ma¬ 
nifest; the patriots were defeated early in 
l«2;i: the congress now dissolved, anarchy 
predominated, and Lima surrendered to tht 
Spanish troops In July of the same year 
They were partially dispossessed bylJollvai 
and the Chilians shortly afterwards; and 
Peru, thougli s.afe from Spanisli gubjuga- 
tion, has ever since been like a vessel 
tossed by every casual wave, unsafe, and 
exposed to c<.}nfllctiDg dangers. 


CHILI. 


This country was subjugated In 1450 by 
the Peruvians, who retained possession of 
it till they were driven out hyilio Spaniards 
under Ahnagro, In IS-'lo. The Spaniards 
were driven out by a general rising of the 
natives three years afterwards. Pizarro 
attempted to colonise ihccountiT in 1540, 
and though opposed by the natives of Go- 
piapo, lie succeeded In conquering several 
provlnc-os, and founded thecity of Santiago, 
February 1541. In attempting to extend 
his conquest lieexposed his settlement for 
six years to the strong and repeated attacks 
of the Slapochlans, in whose district San¬ 
tiago was. His lieutenant, Pedro de Val¬ 
divia, to whom this extension was in¬ 
trusted, made the Promancians his allies, 
and, surmounting varlt>us attacks and op¬ 
positions from the natives, founded the 
cities of Conception, Imiierial, and Valdi¬ 
via. He was shortly afterwards defeated 
by his old enemies the Araucaniai.s, who 
took him prisoner, and he was at length 
despatched by an old chief with the blow 
of a dob. 

These Araucanlan.s kept the new colo¬ 


nies for several years In a continual state 
of alarm and distress; and so far succeeded 
In avenging their former defeats, as In 
1508 to caiiture Vallaiica, Valdivia, Impe- 
ri.i), and other towns. Nor were these the 
only losses sustained by the Spaniards. 
The Dutch plundered Chlloe, and massa¬ 
cred the garrison. The feuds between the 
Araucanians and Spaniards were settled by 
a treaty of peace in IG41, which lasted for 
fourteen years; then came a war of ten 
years, and another peace. In 1722 a con¬ 
spiracy for the extirpation of the whites 
was happily frustrated. Thecclonistswere 
gathered into towns, the country divided 
Into provinces, and several new citleo found¬ 
ed by the governor Don Josef Manto, 1742 
A similar attempt by Don Antonio Gon 
zago. in respect of the Araucanians, re- 
lighted the torch of war, which blazed 
three years, tvhon harmony was restored 
Nor does anything of particular moment 
occur In the history of Chill, till 1809, when 
a sin-ccssful revolutionary movement took 
place, and for four or five years fortune fa- 
vouH'd the cause of independence; but iu 
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1814 a rojraltst nnny from Peru nearly ex¬ 
tinguished the flame of liberty. Success 
(In 1817) returned with general San Mar¬ 
tin. who brought them freedom. D. Ber- 
nado 0 Higgins was made director of the 
lunta; and a fatal blow was struck at the 
power of the royalists on (he 5th of April 
1818, when a large tract of coast was de¬ 
clared In a state of blockade by the Chilian 
navy under lord Cochrane. In 1820 , as 
stated In the history of Peru, the Chilian 


army under San Martin liberated Pent 
from Uie Spanish thraldom, and Ran Mar. 
Un retired Into the ranks of prIvatoIlK 
Chili. His example was followed by O'Blir 
resigned the dictatorship Jan » 
18«3, and was succeeded by general iri-AtM* 

the commandcr-ln-chicf. 1^® ?o^ 
which was hoisted In Septenibe?, near tifa 

city ot Conception, was pulled down Ltl? 
a short period, and a free constitution 
pointed, with a popular govSient “ ^ 


BRAZIL. 


Thb honour of discovering this country 
Is contested between Martin Beheiii and 
Pedro Alvarex Cabral, at the close ut the 
15th century. It was originally called Santa 
Cruz by Cabral, but afterwards Brazil, from 
the name of a wood produced there. It 
Was llrst culonlsod by somo refugee Jews, 
In 1518, haiilslu-d from Portugal, and was 
fostered by the able guidance of governor 
uc Souza, and the blandishments of the 
Jesuits. In l<i21, San Salvador was taken 
possession of by flie Dutch, who were In 
turjj defeated by an armamentof Spaniards 
under Frederick do Toledo. 

The Dutch, In 1030, succeeded In making 
themselves imisters of Teiiicrara, Paraiba, 
and Rio GnuiUe. Matirlco of Nassau ;jU- 
ded Scam, Scregippee, and the greater 
part of Bahia; and tho whole of Bnizll 
was on the point of yielding to their arms, 
wlien the revolution which drove I’liillpIV. 
from tho Portuguese throne, alforded an 
oi.portunity to both the Dutch and Portu¬ 
guese to expel the Spaniards from Brazil. 
By an agreement between them, the coun¬ 
try received a plural title, being called Bra¬ 
zils from the circumstance that both the 
Dutch and Portuguese iiossesscd almost 
an e<inal share of It. By comiucst and treaty 
the whole at length fell to I'ortugal. 

In 18<w the royal family of Portugal, 
driven fnmi Kurope by the Invasion of tho 
French, migrated to Brazil, which from 
that I'criud has risen rapidly in lini)ort- 


ance, Independence, and strength, in iai 7 
a revolution broke out In PernflmhnAl' 
Which failed.^ A free consJltSion 
passed, and the king returned to Lisbon 
buhsequently the prince-regent, on hSi' 
birth day, Oct. 12 , 1822, was proclSnSS 
constitutional emperor of BmIL 
l>endcnt of the Portuguese throne-a me^ 

forn/i"! * formally recog- 

SiuiRry eovernincnt of the parent 

From Its central position In reference to 
the commercial countries of the globe ana 
Its extensive line of coast, Brazil is most 
favourably situated for trade. But Mow 

other respects may be 
chiefly ascribed to the narrow policy of 
the parent state, Portugal, which left to 
her colonies little save examples of pride 
indolence, and superstition. The Immlgm! 
tion of free settlers was discouraged, mep 
can le Intercourse with foreigners was In 
terUlcted, and no Instrumentality existed 
ft)r the dllfuslon of general Intelllgenc^ 
Prior to 1808, not h printing Dress ex 
In Brazil. But latterly thewuitry hasbeln 
more alive to Its true Interests, and intelll- 
gence has rapidly spread. By Its righteous 
and liberal treatment, too, of the coloured 
races It lias neutralised the worst element 

of l>ollticalevll,and tho sincerity which it Is 

now evincing in the abolition of the slave 
trade Is evidence both of sound poUcy and 
administrative power. 


THE REPUBLIC OF LA PLATA, OR UNITED PROVINCES. 


Tub title of the United Provinces Is of 
modern date, as the following brief outline 
of till* blhtory of this part of the New World 
will exhibit, .hian Diaz de Bolls,aSpjinlard, 
1 h said to have been the llrst iidveiiinrer 
who explored the country, ami took pos* 
ee.sKlon of It. A.II. i:>i;i. Sebastian Calmt, 
ill 1520, In the I>a Plata, discovered the 
iHlaiid Ht. Gabriel, tho river St. Salvador, 
mid the Paraguay 

Buenos Ayres was fouiuled In ITitC., by 
Doll Pedro do iMeiidozrc it did not flour¬ 


ish much, on account of the restricted 
state of commerce, which was, however, 
gi adually relaxed, and In 1748 the annual 
IJota made Us last voyage. A free trade 
witli several American ports began In 1774, 
ami an extension to the Spanish ports was 
granted In 1778. Under a viceroy trade 
augmented, and commercial prosperity en¬ 
sued. Buenos Ayres was captured In 1808 
by general Beresford, with a British army, 
wlilcli was In turn compelled to snrrende. 
a few Weeks afterwards to general Llnlers, 



Z\)e ^t^taro 

a French officer, at the head of a body of 
mllUia. Sir Home Poi))iajn. with men, 
having captured Fort Maldonado, attacked 
Monte Video, without success; but, rein¬ 
forced by sir Samuel Auchmuty, at length 
carried the town by storm. Tlie operations 
were extended under general Whitelocko 
and general Crawford, who with 12,000 
meti renewed the attack upon Buioios 
Ayres, but wore defeated and captured by 
the native militia. Lliiicrs, win) bad con- 
tri>)uted £0 largely to this defeat, was 
raised by the people to the viceroyalty. 

The United Provinces escaped not the 
swell of that storm which the French In¬ 
vasion stirred up in Spain. After various 
Intrigues and plots, Ferdinand VII. was at 
iciiRlh proclaimed In Buenos Ayres by the 
address of Don Josef de Goyeneelie. A 
rising of the people (August 1800 ) was 
suppressed by Liniers, who was shortly 
after deposed and sent into exile. lla]>i<l 
were the c^mvulsions which now shook 
this unhappy country'; till, on >fay 20 , 
1810, the people rose, expelled the viceroy, 
and appointed a provisional junta of nine 
persons. This is the era of their inde¬ 
pendence. 

But potty dissensions and Intrigues, in¬ 
cident to tlie efforts of rising indejiondence. 
Interrupted the progress of success nece.-*- 
sary for the consolidation of a new state. 
1). Jose de Sail Martin cuts distinguished 
figure in this part of the history, having 
twice defeated the Independents at Entrc 
Kiob, In 1811; but his efforts failed, and 
the Independence of the provinces of Kio 
de la Plata was shortly after sealed. Ar- 
tigos, driven by the Portuguese across the 
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Paraguay, was apprehended by the dictator 
Francla, and in 1819 Puevrsedon tho dic¬ 
tator lied to Monte Vitleo, ami thus dis¬ 
solved the confused mass of the union of 
conlllcting and discordant province.®. After 
a variety of events and political changes, 
D. Marlin llodrlgiiez was established go¬ 
vernor. Oct. 0, 1820; and In the following 
year the indepemh'nce of Buenos Ayres 
was recognised by the Pt)rtuguese govern¬ 
ment. Subsequent to tlie establishment of 
Its independence, it has been subject to 
many political vicissitudes, t)f which the 
most remarkahlc has been tho dictatorship 
of tiie Spaniard llosas. Tills adventurer 
evinced some abilities In tbe management 
of an unsettled population, and bis govern¬ 
ment, though tyninnical, was better prob¬ 
ably tban (ho inces.sant revolutions and 
anureby that bad previously existed In 
iiio.-:t of tlie South American states on the 
Plate. But iiis rule wa.s not only oi)prc.sslve 
and capricious over the Bneiios Ayreans, 
it was also exercised most desjiotjcally for 
the ruin of Jlonte Video, and to the an¬ 
noyance and injury of adjacent romntu- 
iiities. In conseejnence a formidable coa¬ 
lition was cemented for bis overthrow, 
consisting nf Brazil, the Banda Oriental, 
Entrerios, Cornente.®, and Santa Fe. The 
unlte<l forces of these states under general 
Urquiza. having met tho army of tlie dic¬ 
tator, Feb. 3, 1832, on the plain of Santa 
Lugares, a few miles from the capital, a 
sharp battle followed, in which llosas was 
entirely defeated, the usurjicr himself 
being compelled to take refuge on hoard 
an English vessel, in which lie soon after* 
wards sailed for England. 


COLOlVnBIA. 


This is a new state, formed at the close of 
the year 1819 from the states of Granadas 
and Venezuela or Caraccas. It will, there¬ 
fore, be necessary to sketch the distinct 
history of those two original states. 

Granada, or as it Is called, Kew Granada, 
was discovered by Columbus In his fourth 
voyage, and taken possession of for the 
Spanish government. But the first re¬ 
gular colonists were Ojeda, and Nica Essa, 
In 1508; the foniier founded the district 
called New Andalusia, but with no great 
success; the latter, Golden Castile, and 
he also perished. These two districts 
were united (1514) in one, called Terra 
Firina, under Avila, who successfully ex¬ 
tended the discoveries, and founded the 
town of Panama Ocher additions were 
subsequently made, and the kingdom of 
New Granada was established under a 
cnpfalu-gcneral. In 1547. As it bad been 
established, so did It continue for more 
than 150 years, when in 1718 it became a 
viceroyalty, which form of government 
lasted but for six years, when it was sup¬ 
planted by the original one, which was 
again superseded in 1740 by the incubus 
of the viccroyaity. Thus did It continue, 
till tbe weakness of tbe mother country. 


from the Invasion of the French, afforded 
an opportunity to raise the standard of 
Independence. Many and various have 
been the events attendant upon tlic strug 
gle for mastery; hut a severe blow was iu- 
llicted by their old masters in 1810 , who, 
under Morillo, defeated the colonists with 
tremendous loss. Three years of renewed 
subjection followed, when the success of 
Bolivar, and the union of Granada with 
Venezuela, caused a brighter star to arise. 

Vexezokla.—T his district was discover¬ 
ed somewhat earlier tlian Granada, by 
Columbus, in 1498. After several fruitless 
attempts to colonise it, the Si>anish govern¬ 
ment disposed of the partially subdued na¬ 
tives to the Weltsers, a German ctimpany 
of merchants. Their mlsinanagenient led 
to a change in 1550, when Venezuela, like 
Gninada three years before, became a su¬ 
preme government under a captain-general. 
From that period to 1806 Venezuela was a 
torpid vassal under the Spanish crown, 
when a futile attempt for Imlependence 
was made under general Mirando, a native. 
Together with Granada, Venezuela rallied 
for liberty when the mother country was 
prostrate before tbe ascendancy of France 
in 1810. In the following year n forma) 
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proclamation of Independence was made 
July At and success seemed to attend the 
cause. Then came the dreadful earthquake. 
Superstition re-nerved the arm of freedom, 
and the royalist genera), Monteverde, dis¬ 
comfited Mlnindo, and again overran the 
province. In 1813 Bolivar called indepen¬ 
dence again Into action, and success at¬ 
tended him for three years, when another 
defeat was sustained, which was followed 
by another In the following year, and then 
by a victory. Reverses again recurring, 
compelled the congress to appoint Bolivar 


dtetetor; and In 1819 the nnton of Tena^ 
zuela with Granada was effected under 
name of Colombia. 

Colombia may therefore date Us hlstorv 
as a nation from this union, which wm 
agreed upon Dec. 17. 1819; and the Ins^ 
latlon of the united congress tont 
Jlay 6. 1621 : which wS'Swcd on Su.™ 
by a victory obtained by the preslden? 
Bohvar over the Spaniards, at the 
hrated battle of Carabobo. In which tht 
royalist army lost above 6,000 men 
their artillery and baggageT^ ’ besides 


BOLIVIA. 


TnE history of this recently formed state, 
known before as Uppkh Pero, partakes of 
the nature of an episode In the life of the 
illustrious Bolivar, In whose honour Its 
present name was given, and to whose wise 
counsels It is BO much Indebted. Previously 
to the battle of Ayachuco, in 1824, it form¬ 
ed a part of the Spanish vireroyalty of Bue¬ 
nos Ayres ; but general Sucre, at the head 
of the republicans, having then defeated 
tlio royalist Iniops, the liidopcndciice of 
the cimntry was effected ; and In the fol¬ 
lowing year, at the request of the penplo, 
Bolivar drew up a constitution for Its go- 
vcrtianre. 

On referring to our ‘Biographical Trea¬ 
sury' the reader will find In tlie life of 
Boi.ivau tho following passage, which Is 
so uppllealdo to t)ur present purpose, that 
In this limited space, wc cannot perhaps 
do bettor than to transcribe It. 'His re¬ 
nown was ntnv at Its height, and every act 
of Ills government showed how zealously 
I alive lie was to the Improvement of the na¬ 
tional Institutions and the moral elevation 
of tlic people over whom lie nilcil. In 1823 
he went to the assistance of tho Peruvians, 
and having suecceded In settling their In- 
tcTiial divisions, and establishing tlndr In¬ 
dependence, ho was r*roclalined lllierator of 
Peru, and Invested with suprcincauthoriiy. 


In 1825 heylslted Upper Peru, which dA. 
tached itself from the guvernmcni of Bue¬ 
nos Apes, and w.as formed Into a new 
republic, named BoliWa, In honour of the 
I beratnr ; but domestic factions spnmg tm 
the purity of his motives was wiled in 
question, and he was charged with aiming 
at a perpetual dictatorship; he accordInJif 
declared his determination to resign hla 
power as soon as his numerous enemies 
were overcome, and to repel tho ImputS 
tninsof ambition CASt upon him, by retlr- 
Ing to seclusion upon his patrimonial cs- 
fates, Tho ylco-prcsidcnt, SanUndcr, urgS 
him. In reply, to resume his station as c5»n 
stitutlonal president; and though he wi 
beset by the jealousy and distrust of rlvS 
factions, he continued to exercise the chief 
authority In Colombia till May 1830. when 
dissatisfied with the aspect of Internal 
affairs, he resigned the presidency, and 
expressed hfs determination to leave the 
^miitry. Tlie people ore long became sen- 
slblo of their Injustice to his merit, and 
were soliciting him to resume the goVere- 
meiit, when his death, whlcli happened In 
December 1830, prevented the accomnllsh- 
ment of their wishes.* The government of 
In fl«e liandsof a president, to 
which t.iTice general Santa Cruz was elected 
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GUIANA. 


GoiANA Is an extonstve region of South 
America, lying betWLM-ii the Amaznii and 
<)rlinic.<i rlvcr?i, and subili vbled iiiio Britlsli, 
Dutch, and French Guiana. Tlie British 
poKHesslnns coiiiprfso tlio several districts 
i>f Berblce, Easequibo, Deiiierara, and Suri¬ 
nam. It Is assorted by some that Colum¬ 
bus saw this coast in U.'iR, and by oUicrs 
that It w.as dlsr<iverod by Vasco Nunez in 
l.'HM. It beraiinq however, known to Hurope 
In when It.aleigh sailed up to Orinoco 
In his chlnierlcai search of El Dorado, acUy 
su|)|M>.sod to lie i>aveU with gold. The coast 
of (hilatia tlien became the resort of buc¬ 
caneers; and in I6;t4 a mixed company <»f 
ilieflo freebooters, English and French, 
f'lriiied tho setthunent of Surinam for the 
tuRlvatloii of tobacco. They were, after 


twenty years of great hardship and dI31- 
culty, taken under tho protection of the 
British, who appointed lord Willoughby of 
l*ar]iam governor, 1662. The Dutch cap¬ 
tured tho settlement In 1667, and the pos¬ 
session of Itw.-is confirmed by the treaty of 
Westminster, England receiving the colony 
of New York In exchange. In 1783, the 
Dutch seitlemeiite on the Bssequibo,which 
had been captured by the British in the 
American war, wore restored to the States- 
geneml. In 1796, both Berblce and Deme- 
rara fell to the EngUah, as also Surinam, 
In 1799 ; but again reverted to Holland,at 
the peace of Amiens, in 1802; fell to the 
English arms in 1813, and were finally con¬ 
firm ed by the treaty of Paris, 1814, to Grcal 
Briualn. 




THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 

(SOMETIMES CALLED THE ARCHIPELAGO OF THE WEST.) 



Thb West Indies consist of a number of 
Islands in the centml part of America, ex¬ 
tending from the tropic of Cancer south¬ 
ward, to the coast of Terra Flrma and 
Mexico; the principal of which are Cuba, 
Haytl or St. Doininffo, Jamaica, Porto 
Rico, Trinidad, St. Christopher, (commonly 
called 6t. Kilt's,) Antigua, Guadaloupe, 


Martinique, Barbadoes, St. Lucia, St. Vln 
cent, Grenada, and Tobago; for the m«)St 
part discovered by Columbus near the dost 
of the 15th century. 

The Islands are in possession of vari¬ 
ous powers, whom we shall notice as wo 
proceed lu the description, beginning with 


CUBA. 


CchA, the largest and most westerly Is¬ 
land In the West Indies, was discovered by 
(Columbus In I>I92; and was first culled 
Juana, In honour of prince John, son of 
Ferdinand and Isabella; afterwards For- 
nnndlna; then Santiago and Avc Marla, in 
deference to the i>atroii saint of Spain and 
the Virgin. The name of Cuba Is that 
which It was called by the natives at the 
time of its discover}’. It Is about 800 miles 
In length, and about 125 In breadth. The 
Slianlards made no settlement upon it till 
1511, when Diego de Velasquez arrived with 
four ships, and landed on thceastern point. 

This district was under the government 
of a native of 6t. Domingo, who had retired 
hither to avoid the slavery to which his 
countrymen were condemned. Those who 
could escape the tyranny of the Spaniards 
had followed him In his retreat. 

The Spaniards soon overcame the In¬ 
dians. The cacique was taken In the woods, 
and condemned to be burned. When be 
was fastened to tbc stake, and watted only 
fur the kindling of the tire, a priest ad¬ 
vanced towards him, and proposed the ce¬ 
remony of baptism as a means of entering 


: the Christian paradise. 'Are thrre' said 
the cacique, ‘ nil}/SpdTiiorrfii in that hoppy 
place f’ * I’c.V replied the priest. */ will 
mil,' returned Il.'iiney, ‘go to <iplace where I 
fhfiuld be in daiigcr of vxecting one of them. 
Q'alk to me no more of your religion, bui leave 
me to die’ 

There are some traces of cultivation at 
6 t. Jago, and at Mataiua; the first iibuita- 
tions arc all conllned to the beautiful 
plains of tbc Ilavannuh. 

The Havanmih, ilie capital of Cuba, Is a 
fine city, and the harliour one of the safest 
in tbc world. The English took It In the 
year 1702, aiul It was restored at the peace 
of 17C3. Of lateyears many Americans have 
settled In tiic Island, some for healtli, but 
most as incrcbatits and planters, and form 
a most active and enterprising portion of 
tlic Inhabitants. In tbc course of 18.V)and 
1851 two attempts were made to revolu¬ 
tionise thegovernment byniaraudlngexpo- 
ditions from the United States. But boiii of 
them signally failed, and in the last their 
h'adcr I.<i]>ez, and many of his followers, 
were captured, and executed as pirates. 


HAYTI, OR ST. DOMINGO. 


THIS Island was discovered by Columbus 
In 1492, and Is, next to Cuba, the largest 
of the West India islands. It is upwards 
of 400 miles in length, from east to west, 
and averages more than 100 In breadth. 
Having taken possession of It In the name 
of Spain, Columbus founded the town of 
La Isabella on the north coast, and esta¬ 
blished in it, under his brother Diego, the 
Qrst settlement of the Spaniards in the 
New World. It was in high estimation for 
the quantity of gold it supplied; but this 
wealth diminished with the inhabitants of 
the couutry, whom they compelled to per¬ 
petual labour In the mines ; and it was en¬ 
tirely lost when those w’retched victims 
were no more. The cruelties of the Spa¬ 
niards almost exceed belief. It is com¬ 
puted, that cousidenibly mure than a mil¬ 


lion of natives (the number at the time of 
Us discovery) perished In the space of fifty 
yeara, by the liands or through tUo means 
of the conquerors. 

The gold mines have failed for want of 
hands to dig them. The Spaniards thought 
of procuring slaves from Africa, to reopen 
them, and numbers were imported ; but the 
mines on the c«>ntinent having been begun 
to bo worked with good effect, those of St, 
Domingo were no longer of Importance. 
The Settlers then turned their thoughts 
to agriculture, which was cultivated with 
success. Sugar, tobacco, cocoa, cassia, gin¬ 
ger and cotton, were among their produc¬ 
tions at the close of the sixteenth century. 

The immense fortunes raised In Mexico 
and other parts induced the inhabitants of 
St. Duniingo to despise their settlemenU; 
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and they quitted the Island In numbers. 
In search of those reprions of wealth. Tills 
conduct mined St. Domingo. It had no 
iitercourse with tlie mother country but 
by a Blnirlo ship, of no great burden, received 
from thence every third year; and the 
country, in uir, consisted of only 
@. 10 . Inc udlng Spaniards, Mestees, mu- 
l;ittoes and iie^?rocs. 

Tlie Spaniards retained possession of the 
w;liole Island till loes, when the French 
olitalncd a footing on its western coast, 
and laid the foundation of that colony! 
which afterwards became so flourishing. 
The I-rcnch settlers Increased very fast * 
and sugar-works wore erected In greatnum- 
iiers. CoITee, cotton, ginger, and otlier 
products, were put into cultivation: the 
planters became ricli, and the negroes nu¬ 
merous, uMiil the fatal measure of giving 
liberty to the slaves was adopted, without 
preparatory means, by the Frencli national 
convention. 

At tliat period the negroes In the French 
part of St, Domingo were estimated at 
about .'> 00 , 000 ; and while llic revolutionary 
terrorists In France were Jioiirly exhibiting 
pconos.af brutal barbarity, and recommend. 
Ing their actions as worthy of imitation by 
all otlier nations, the Iniiaiiitaiits of St 
Domingo were precisely in that unsettled 
situation wliich seemed to favour tlie coin- 
mission of similaratroclfies. under the itc- 
text of avenging past Injuries and redress¬ 
ing present grievances. The laws of St. 
Domingo wore, ImU-ed, according to tlic 
account given hy Mr. Dryati Kdwards in 
Ills 'Historical Survey,’ dreailfully une¬ 
qual ; muliittocs were in n slciiatlon more 
degrading and wretched tlian that of tlio 
enslaved negroes In any part of the West 
Indies. No law allowed the privileges of 
a wliiie jiersori to any descendant of an 
African, however remote. In such a situa¬ 
tion it is not to Ijc wondered at, tliat they 
slioiild have listened with pleasure to the 
news of the Prciicii revolution, and to the 
acts of the assoml.ly, wliich ahollslicd bI;i- 
very, and estahUslied equailty of rlglits 
Tin* Island was in a political flame. The 
pi lile of power, the rage of reformation, the 
contentions of party, and tlic conflict of oi>. 
[i>>sing liiterosts. now produced a tempest 
ttiat swept everything Ireforc It. In Oc¬ 
tober 17W, James Oge, a free rmil.attn, who 
had been at I'arls. ami who Is ilescrliied as 
an enthusiast for lllierty, but mild and hu- 
mane, returiK'd from Fram-e, and put him- 
I self at the he;id of tlic liisiirgeiit negroes 
and lieoplc of colour; but beiiig defeated. 

In March 1791, was lietrayed by the Sj>:ui- 
lards, to whom lie lia<l iU*d for r«*fiige, and, 

witli Mark Cliavane his lieutenant, broken 

Alive on the wheel. 

At tills time 8,000 troops arrived from 
France; and Maudlt, the new governor, 
wartiiiurdercd l»y bis own fiohllcrs, with clc- 
ciiinstanr4*rt of horrilile barbarity. Dy a de- 
.Tee of the national assembly, of tlio 15th 
)f May 1791, people of eolour were declared 
eligible to peats In tin* colonial assemhiy, i 
’ And on the 11 Hi of Kepfemlicr, a lynicordaf, 
or truce, w;is -lened between the whites and ; 
Uiuiattoes, iiut the operation of this truce 

was destroyed by an absurd decree of ♦>,« 
niitlonfil assembly, rei)eallnir 
tl,o 15.h of May. &r,e„‘ t^rfn au'l 
was now renewed. It was no longer a ^ 
tost for victory, but a diabolical etnufatloo 
to outvie each oilier In barb.arous aSocIt « 

On the 23rd of August 1791 cano 
was burnt; and It was compXd^ffit In 
tlie space of two months, upwards 52 oo2 
wliite persons perished by these horrrwS 
massacres, while not fewer thmi iO (2J^i# 

the mulattoes and negroes died by fSSine 
and the sword, besides numbers 
fered by the executioner. Stlme three 
commissioners arrived from Prance accom 
paiiled by 6.000 of the national giia?dl® aSi 
citizen Galbaud was appolnteil govVrnor^ 
Tlielr attempts, however, to stop tfiese Sor 
inlties proved fruitless, though they 
claimed the total abolition of slavere 
a general Indemnity. and 

In October 1793. a body of British forces 
under colonel -Whltclock, landed, and to?b 
possession of Tiburon. Treves. J6r6m?e 
Leogane, cape Nicholas Mole, and 
of ninety ...lies of the eastern co,-Sf 
little opposition. It was, however a dk 
astrous acquisition to the English, fM in 
css than six months after Mielr arriva? not 

fell victims to disease. Leogane was soon 
after rctakcu by the negrSes who now 
amounted to above loo.ooo. under the^ 
general Toussalut L’Ouverture ; and Tibu 
roll was taken by tlie French under general 
Kig.iud. To remedy these disasters, another 
expedition was undertaken by the British 
but w.'is attended witli vast expense and 
the loss of many brave troops. Colonels 
Brisbane and Markham were killed* and 
at length. In 1798. the British Kg 
n ndered Port au I’rince and cape Nicholas 

Mole to general Hedonville, the Island wS 
totally abandoned by them. At this tliim 
he name of Port au Prince was changed o 

f il'i Spanish part of 

tlie island was taken possession of by 

L Ouverture, a man of superior talents and 
cliaracter, whose unremitting exertions 
were directed to the laudable object of 
healing the wounds and improving the con- 
dltion of every class in the island. The 
beneficial effects of such an administration 
were soon visible. The wasted colony 
began to revive; the plantations were again 
brought into a fertile stale; the ports 
were opened to foreign vessels; and, not¬ 
withstanding the ravages of a ten years’ 
war. tlie commerce of St. Domingo was 
rapidly recovering; while the population 
alM) iiicre.ised with astonishing rapidity 

In 1798. wlien the Brltisli forces evacu- 
.ated the Isbuid, the military establishment 
of &t. Domingo did not exceed 40,000; but 
in two years it w.as more tlian double that 
number. Toussaint was regarded as an 
extniordinary being by his soldiers, and 
no liuropeau army was ever subject to a 
more rigorous discipline. Every ofllcercom- 
maiidcd, pistol In liand ; and had the power 
of life and death over the subalterns. Sixty 
tliousaiid men were frequently reviewed 
md exercised together; on which occasions 
Z.ooOofUcors were seen in the field, carrying 
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RmiB, from Ihe pcncml to tlic ensiffn, yet 
with the utmost attention to rank, and 
without the Binallest symptom of Insuhor* 
dinatlon. In these reviews, says M. <le la 
Croix, Toussalnt appeared like an Inspired 
person, and became the fetiche or Idol of 
the blacks who listened to him. In order 
to make himself better understood, he fre¬ 
quently addressed them In parables, and 
often made use of the followingIn a 
glass vessel full of grains of black maize, 
he would mix a few grains of white maize, 
and say to those who snrrotmded him, 
' You arc the black maize ; the whites, who 
arc desirous of enslaving you, are the white 
maize.' He wuuld then shake the vessel, 
and presenting it to their fascinated eyes, 
fxclaliii, 'See the white here and there!' 
In other words,' See how far the white arc 
apart in comparison of yourselves.' The 
gleam of pros])erity, however, which result¬ 
ed from his wise administration was but of 
shtn’t coritinuance. 

The Independence of St. Domingo was 
pruelaimcd on the 1st of July 1801; and 
while the Inhabitants were indulging the 
hope of future happiness, a st«)rm was ga¬ 
thering, which burst upon them with ac¬ 
cumulated fury. Scarcely was the peace of 
Amiens concluded, when a formidable ar¬ 
mament of twenty-sIx ships of war was 
equipped by order of the first consul, with 
the deterinlnation of reducing the revolt¬ 
ed colony of St, Domingo. On hoard this 
fleet were embarked 25,000 cho.sen troops, 
amply furnished with all the apparatus of 
military slaughter; and the chief contmaiid 
wascnnflded to general Lc Clerc, the bro¬ 
ther-in-law of Buonaparte. Before proceed¬ 
ing to hostilities, however, recourse was 
had to various perfidious acts. Attempts 
were made to sow disunion among the 
free people of St, Domingo, rroclamatinns 
and letters, expressed in all the delusive 
jargon of the repuldlc, were widely circu¬ 
lated. The chiefs of both colours then 
In France, and the two sons of Toussalnt 
himself, who had sent them thither fur in¬ 
struction, were pressed Into the service of 
this expedition. 

The French forces arrived in January 
1802 : yet so little did Toussalnt expect to 
have any enemy to combat, that he was at 
the time making a tour round the eastern 
part of the Island, and hid given no orders 
for resistance in case of attack. After the 
French troops had disembarked, and previ¬ 
ously to commencing operations in the In¬ 
terior of the countiT, he Clerc thought 
proper to try what effect the sight of his 
two sons, and a specious letter from Buo¬ 
naparte, would have uponToussaint. Cois- 
non, their tutor, who had accompanied 
them from Fnmce, and was one of the 
chief confidential agents in this expedi¬ 
tion, was accordingly deputed on this er¬ 
rand, with instructions to pressToussainfs 
instant return to the Cape, and to bring 
back the cliildren in case he should nut 
succeed. On arriving at Toussainfs coun¬ 
try residence, and learning that its owuer 
would not return from his excursion till 
the next day, tlic wily Frenchman availed 
himself of this delay to work upon the feel¬ 


ings of their mother, whose tears, and the 
solicitations of the chihlren, when their 
father returned, for a while sliook his reso¬ 
lutions. But being at length cotifinned in 
ills suspicion of tlie snare that w.as laid 
for him, by the conduct and language of 
Colsnon, Toussalnt suddenly composed his 
agitated countenance; and gently disen¬ 
gaging himself from the embraces of his 
wife and children, he took their preceptor 
Into another ai>arttncnt and gave him this 
dignified decisionTake back niy chil¬ 
dren ; since it must he so, I will be faithful 
to tny brethren and iny God.' Unwilling 
to prolong this painful scene, Toussahit 
mountetl hts horse, and rode to the camp : 
and although a correspniideiico was .after¬ 
wards opened between him and Le Clerc, It 
failed to produce liis submission. 

Hostilities now commenced. After se¬ 
veral obstinate conflicts in tlic open flcid, 
and the burningof several towns, the blacks 
found themselves overpowered, and were 
compelled to retire into the inaccessible 
fortresses of the Interior, whence they car¬ 
ried on, under their liravo chieftain, Tons- 
saint, a desultory, but destructive warfare 
against detached parties of their enemies. 
At length, however, the negroes and culti¬ 
vators were cither subdued iiy the terror of 
the French army or cajoled liy the deceit¬ 
ful promises of the French general, wlio 
had published in his own name, and in 
that of the first consul, repeated solemn 
declarations that the freedom of all the In¬ 
habitants of St. Domingo, of all colours, 
should be preserved Inviolate. But no 
sooner did Le Clerc find that his plan suc¬ 
ceeded Ilian he threw aside his mask, and 
Issued an order restoring to the proprie¬ 
tors, or their attorneys, all their ancient 
I authority over the negroes upon their cs- 
' tates. This order at once opened the eyes 
of tlic negro |>opulatIon; Toussalnt and 
I Christoph^' united their forces; and such 
was the fierce and active nature of tlieir 
.attacks, that. Le Clerc was obliged to aban¬ 
don most of his former conquests, and seek 
refuge in the town of Cape Franijois ; where 
he again issued a proclamation couched in 
such specious terms, that the blacks and 
tlieir le.adcrs accepted the conditions of his 
proffered amnesty. 

This masterpiece of deception having 
thus fully succeeded, and the French now 
haring the dominion of the whole island, 
they began to put into execution their medi¬ 
tated system of slavery and destruction; 
and as a preliminary sce]> towards this ob¬ 
ject, Le Clerc caused Toussaint to be pri¬ 
vately seized in the dead of the night, to¬ 
gether with his family, and, putting liim 
on board a fast-sailitig fritratc, he was con¬ 
veyed to France, as a prisoner (May 1802). 
There, under a ch.arge of exciting the ne¬ 
groes to rebel, he was committed to close 
custody, and was no more heard of by his 
Sorrowing countrj-men, till his death was 
announced in the following yc.ar.as haviug 
taken place in the fortress of Joux, 

Aroused by the base treachery of Le 
Clerc, the black chieftains, Dessalinea, 
Cliristophe,andClcrvaux,at.Min raised their 
stamlards, and were soon fi«ind at tiiebe.-«J 
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of considerable bodies of troops, ready to 
renew the struggle for liberty, and deter¬ 
mined to succeed or perish In the attempt. 
Many and desperate were the contests 
which ensued; Le Clcrc died, and was 
succeeded In the command of the French 
army by Uochnmbaud; but the losses they 
sustained by disease os well as by this hji- 
^slng warfare rendered any escape from 
Hajtl preferable to a continuance there: 

"'*>* *)than recommenced 
Britain aud France, the 
French gladly surrendered themselves nrl- 
Bonera of war to a British squadron, and 
«;cro conveyed to England. The Indepen- 

Juin® ^^1 ' which had been first pro¬ 

claimed In 1800, was thus consolidated, and 
Des^llnes erected the west or French part 
of the Island Into an empire, of which he 
became emperor, with the title of Jacques I. 
i*!^**!!*’ ISO-l). But Ills reign was of short 
duration: thccmeltics ho perpetrated caused 

formed against him; 
and, two years after his coronation, he was 

tl'C conspirators at his head- 
struggling to escape, re¬ 
ceived his death-blow. 

The assassination of Dessallnes caused 

Island, and another 
c .mLi ^ Clirlstojihe as- 

® goveriinicnt, with the modest 
ilcsigimtlon of rlilcf of the government 

of Haytl; while Petlon, a mulatto, asserted 
Ills claim to sovereign pow'er. For several 
yours these rival chieftains carried on a 
sangn nary contest, with various success, 
until the year 1810 , when hosiIUtlcs were 
Busponded ; and, though no formal tr6aty 
was conrhided, the country long enjoyed 
the blcBsliigs of reaco. Chrtstophe was 
(•rowiicd king of Hnytl In March 1811, by 
t 10 title of Henry I.: and IVtIon, as pre- 
Bldent of the republic of Haytl. governed 
the southern part until 1818. when ho died, 
and was succeeded by general Boyer, wliom 
he n’Hs allowed to imininatc his successor. 

I B'’th governnients evinced a praiseworthy 
' solicitude for the eiir<mrageinciit of agri¬ 
culture, as the basis of tbelr national pros¬ 
perity ; and both were persevering In tbelr 
eiulcavours to promote the intellectual In¬ 
struction of the rising generation. Cliris- 
foplie. In Imlfalhui <if other nionarchs, 
created varltuis orders of nobility tjigethcr 
I with numerous odlcers of state, A:e. His 
, dynasty, however, was, like his predeces¬ 
sor’s, sliort-llvcd. Ill 1820 a successful con¬ 
spiracy was formed against him ; and, find¬ 
ing himself surrounded by an ovcrwhclailng 
force, he committed suicide. Boyer now 
took |io86C88lon of his dniiilnions ; and, the 
Spanish portion of the island having. In 
I iMji. voluntarily placed Itself under his 
I gr.viTiiineiu.hebecame masterof the whole 
: of Haytl. 


1825, Boyer concluded a treaty with 
Franco, by the provisions of whkh^he i*i5 
dependence of Haytl was fully ?e?oiralsiS* 
and its ports thrown open to all nSw* 
but with certain exclusive advanSies to 
the French The Haytlans also S^ed to 
pay 150 millions of francs to France In flvo 
annual payments, as an Indemnity for thi 
losses of the colonists during the revolif 
Uon. The first Instalment of 30 milltons 
was paid In 1836 ; but It being evIdSJt ffi 

™ beyond thfaUlIti 
of Haytl to repeat. It was agreed In im/ 

to reduTO the original sum to co rolUion 
fr^cs, to be paid in six Instalments by lae? 
tyS°^ liland wasffi 

bnf 0"® republic^ 

K^ViP« u® owing to the violation 

by the Haytlans of the terms on which the 

annexation of Dominica had taken placi 
inn® to I>ermlt the ImmlgratlOT 

the Intoany partof the^nd. 

to declare 

their Independence, which Independence 
^as rewgnised by Great Britain In 1850 

has been transformed 
^ Souiouque, from a repub- 

llnr ‘t was thelnces- 

rant object of this black potentate, who 

®'"J'®''or in 1851, under the 
Mtle of Faustln I., to subjugate the Domin- 
cans, and to regain possession of the entire 

however, he was signally 
frustrated, h(s army raised for the purpose 
having. In the first Instance, been entirely 
dispersed and beaten, while bis subsequent 
threats of renewing the attack were chock¬ 
ed by the joint interference of England 
France, and the United States. The mel 
diation of these powers, however, did not 
produce an actual peace, and all that they 
accomplished wasaprovisional truce, which 
was agreed upon In 1851, and which was 
to expire In October 1852. The position 
of Dominica, as regards the probable course 
of the future commerce of the world. Is so 
mportant, as to render it desirable that an 
Increased knowledge should be cultivated 
of the various advantages It presents. This 
ropul)llc comprises about two-thirds of the 
Is and of Haytl, and forms that part of it 
winch Is nearest to this councry, the west¬ 
ern filde, or Haytl Proper, being under the 
despotic authority of the black emperor. 
But although the Dominican republic Is 
much larger than Haytl, Its population Is 
only al>c>ut 200 , 000 , while that of Haytl is 
estimated at 700 , 000 . The Dominicans are 
of Spanish origin, and consist of about one* 
third whites, and a small proportion of 
blacks, the remainder being a mixed race. 
The Haytlans belonged to a French colony, 
and are all black, no white persons being 
allowed to hold land or property of any 
kind iu the country 


PORTO-RICO. 

PoRTrt-nioo was discovered by Columbus north to south. The Spaniards neglected 
In H'CJ; It la about one liuttdrcd nillcs In ft till 1509, when thirst of gold brought 
kngili from cn»t to west, .ind forty from them thither from St. Domiugo, ondei 
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Ponce de Leon, to mnko a conquest, which 
Afterwards cost them dear. 

Ambition, rcvcnpe, a«»d the love of gold 
prompted the Spaniards to the most atro¬ 
cious outrages. Thcj' found tho Inhabit¬ 
ants bravo and fond of liberty ; and as they 
looked up to the European visitants as a 
superior order of bolnus, to their authority 
they at flrst voluntarily submitted. It was 
not lon»r, however, before they wished to 
shake off the Intolerable yoke under which 
they groaned. After a short Interval, they 
ro.se on all sides upon their ojipresFors, and 
massacred upwards of one hutjdred of them. 

Dnder the old colonial system of Spain 
In 178fl, the population was little more 
than 80 , 000 ; whereas It amounted. In laae, 
to s.17,000, and It was supposed to contain 
nearer 400 , 000 , of whom an eighth are slaves. 
Previously to 1815, Porto-KIco being exclu¬ 
ded from all direct intercourse with other I 


countries excepting Spain, wa.s bit slowly 
progre.sslve. At that period, however, a 
royal decree appeared, which exempted the 
trade between Spain and the Spanish colo- 
nii'.'i and Port»)-Uieo from all duties for 
Ilfteen years; and she was then also per 
ndttod to carry on a free trade, under 
reasonahlo duties, with other ccmntrles. 
These wise and liberal measures have 
wonderfully contributed to the prosperity 
of the Island; and their coffee, sugar, and 
tobacco plantations arc now in a thriving 
condition. 

In the latter part of the 17th ccnttiry, 
Porto-Ulco was taken possession of hy the 
English ; hut they did not long retain it, 
owing to the prevalence of dysentery ainoim 
the troops. The governinent, laws, and 
Institutions are nearly similar to those 
established In the other transatlantic ccio 
uics of Spain. 


BARBADOES. 


Barbadors Is the most easterly Island of 
the West Indies. It Is twenty-two miles In 
length from north to south, and fifteen In 
brcailth from east to west. 

The time of its discovery Is not certain, 
nor by whon»; hut it Is generally attributed 
to the Portuguese, in their way to Br.a/.ll. 
However, the English touched there In 161.5, 
and, latiding some men in 1625, made their 
first permanent scttle«ncnt. In 1627, the 
carl of Pembroke obtaitietl a grant of the 
Island in trust for sir ^Villfain Courteen, 
unknown to the carl of Carlisle, who liad 
before obtained a grant of all (he Carlbhee 
islands from James I. The first planters 
were gcnllenuMi of Dovon.shire and Corn¬ 
wall. principally of the parllamentariau 
party. 

The country bore not the least appearance 
5f haring ever bt^en peoi)ied : there was no 
kind of beast of pasture or t»f prey ; no fruit, 
herb, or root fit for the support of human 
life ; but tho soil w:is good, and soon'.hcgan 
to submit to cultivation. Population In¬ 
creased through a variety of adventurers, 
and the civil wars of England added pro¬ 
digiously thereto; Barbadocs, in twenty- 
five years from Its first settlement, contain¬ 
ing upwards of 50,000 whites, and a much 
greater number of negroes and ludiati 


slaves. Tlie former of these they houffnt, 
and the latter they seized upon without 
any pretence. In 1676, the population and 
trade were at their highest pitch;* four 
hundred ships, averaging about 150 tons 
each, were employed; since which the 
Island has been much on the decline. 

Barbadocs has been frequently visited by 
hurric.ancs, of which those of August 10, 
1674, October 10 , 1780, and August 11, 1801, 
have been the most destructive In their 
effects; but the fury and violence of tho 
last hurricane far exceeded that of either of 
the former; in It 2,.500 persons were killed, 
and the loss of property amounted to two 
millions and a half sterling. By the muni¬ 
ficent aid of the British parliatnent, and 
t];e industry of the inhabitants, the planters 
have now happily recovered from these 
heavy losses. The population, as In the 
adjoining islands, may properly be divided 
Into four classes; Creole or native whites; 
European whites ; creoles of mixed blood ; 
and native blacks. Barbadocs has all along 
remained in possession of the English. It 
is the residence of tlio bi.shop of Barbadocs 
and the Leeward Islands; and the clerical 
establishment is on a very respectable and 
effective scale. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S, OR ST. KITTS. 


This Island, which helongs to Great Bri¬ 
tain, was discovered. In 169.3, hy Columbus, 
who gave It the name it bears. It was 
the mother country of all the English and 
French settlements In the West Indies. 
Both nations arrived there on the same 
day In 1625; they shared the island between 
them; signed a perpetual neutrality; and 
eutcrod into a mutual engagement to assist 


each other against their common enemy, 
the Spaniards. 

War began between England and France 
in 1666, and St. Chrlstoplier’s became a scene 
of carnage for nearly half a century, termi¬ 
nating only with the tot.al expulsion of the 
French In 1702. It Is about fifteen miles 
long, by four broad. There is no harbour In 
the country, nor the appearance of one. 
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ANTIGUA. 


A,J<TioaA, a West Indian island, belonging 
to Great Britain, is one of those denomina¬ 
ted the Windward Islands. It was culled 

by the nativesXaymaca.butColumbusgave 

it the name of Santa Maria de la Antigua. 
Tiie island Is about twenty miles long, by 
eighteen broad. Columbus discovered it In 
1492, but it was found totally uninhabited 
by those few Frenchmen who Bed thither 
In 1629, upon being driven from St. Christo¬ 
pher’s by the Spaniards, The want of fresh 
water induced these fugitives to return as 
soon ns they could gain their former places 
of residence. 

It appears that In 1640 there were about 
thirty English families settled in this Island; 
and the number was nut much increased 


when Charles II. granted the pronertv 
lord wmougUby ol Parham. HU tortilbm 
sent over a considerable number of Inhahu 
t^ts in 1666; but from that time till 1680 
it grew nothing but Indigo and tohacM 
when the island being restored again to Se 
state, colonel Oodrington introduced tho 
culture of sugar. 

The harbours of this Island, partlcnlartv 
that called English Harbour, are the^st 
belonging to the British government In 
these seas; and the whole Is so much en 
compassed with rocks and shoals, that It 
Is very dangerous for those unacquainted 
with its navigation to effect a landing. For 
this Muse it has remained unmolested bv 
the French in all the late wars. ^ 


JAMAICA. 


Jamaica, the largest and most valuable of 
the British West India Islands, was dis¬ 
covered by Columbus in Ills second voyage, 
in 1494. It is about one hundred and sixty- 
five miles In length frpm east to west, and 
Its average breadth about forfy miles, bear¬ 
ing a resemblance to a long oval. In 1502, 
Columbus was driven upon the island by 
a storm, and having lost his ships, he im- 
jilorcd the humanity of the natives, who 
gave him all the assistance that natural 
pity suggests. They soon, however, grew 
tired of supporting strangers, and insen¬ 
sibly withdrew from their neighbourhood. 
The Spaniards, who had already treated the 
Indians ungenerously, now took up arms 
against one of their chiefs, whom they ac¬ 
cused of severity towards them. Columbus, 
forced to yield to tho threats of Ills people. 
In order to extricate himself from so peril¬ 
ous a situation, availed himself of one of 
Ihosc iiatunil phenomena, in which a man 
of genius may sometimes find a resource. 

Krmn the knowledge he had acquired of 
asironoiny, he knew that an eclipse of the 
niotm was fast approaching. He took ad¬ 
vantage t>t this circumstance, and summon- 
c<l all the caciques in the iiciglibourliood to 
c*)ine and liear something that concerned 
them,and was essential to their preserva¬ 
tion. He then stood up In the midst of 
them, and having upbraided them with 
their cruelty, in sulfering him and his 
distressed companions almost to perish, he 
thus emphatically addressed them: 'To 
punish youforthis.theGod whom I worship 
is going to strike you with his most terrible 
judgements. This very evening you will 
SCO the moon turn red, then grow dark, and 
withhold Us llgiit from you. This will be 
only a prelude to your calamities, if you 
tibatiiiatcly persist in refusing to give us 
food.’ He liad scarcely done speaking, when 
nfs t)r(iphecies were fulfllled. The Indians 


were terrified beyond measure; they begged 
for mercy, and promised to do anything 
that he should desire. He then told them 
that Heaven, moved with their repentance' 
was appeased, and'that nature was going 
to resume her natural course. Prom that 
moment provisions were sent la from all 
quarters; and tl>e Spaniards were never in 
want of anytliiug during the time they 
remained there. 

It was Don Diego Columbus, son of the 
discoverer, who first fixed the Spaniards in 
Jamaica. In 1509, he sent thither seventy 
robbers from St. Domingo, under the com¬ 
mand of John de Esquimcl; and others 
soon followed. These wretches went over 
apparently for no other purpose but to shed 
human bluod; In fact, they never appear to 
have sheatlied their swords while there was 
an Inhabitant left. The murderers raised 
several settlements upon tlie ashes of the 
natives; but that of St. Jago de la Vega 
was the only one that could support Itself 
The inhabitants of that town contented 
themselves with living upon the produce of 
some few plantations, and the overplus they 
sold to the ships that passed by their coasts 
The whole population of the colony, cen¬ 
tered in the little spot that fed this race of 
destroyers, consisted of about 1,500 whites, 
and asiiiauy slaves, when the English came 
and attacked the town, took it, and settled 
there, in 1655. 

The English brought the fatal sources of 
discord along with them. At first the new 
colony was only Inhabited by .3,000 of that 
fanatical army which had fought and con¬ 
quered under the standards of the republi¬ 
can party. Those were soon followed by a 
multitude of royalists. The divisions which 
had prevailed for so long a time, and with 
so much violence, between Che two parties 
in Europe, followed them beyond the seas. 
Quo party triumphed In the protection cf 
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Crnriwcl): t)ie other tnislod to the go¬ 
vernor of the Isliiiid, Dudley, who was, hi 
seeret, a royalist. 

When Charles II. was restored to tlte 
rrown, a form of civil povernnicnt was 
established at Jamaica, modelled, like those 
of the otlier Islands, upon that of themi>- 
ther country. The governor represented 
the king; the council, the peers ; and three 
deputies from each town, with two from 
every parish, constituted the commons. In 
1 < 1 S 2 the code of laws was drawn up whicli 
has so long existed. 

Jamaica soon after became the pmnd 
depot of the buccaneers, a set of pirates 
who i>)u)ulered the sens, and ravaired tlie 
coasts of America. Hero the sprnls of 
.Mexicoand Pitu met with a ready recep¬ 
tion ; and here ‘ extravaganc-oanddebauch¬ 
ery held their court,' till this destructive 
race became extmet. or annihilated. In 
conse<juence of the freciuencyof the mur¬ 
ders they conmhttod. 

Tlio Illicit trade carried on between 
Jamaica and the Spanish colonies liad, 
In 17.19, according to the be.-jt calcula¬ 
tions, brought into the former upwards of 
05,000,0001. sterling. The court of JIadrtd 
thought to put a stop to It by prohibiting 
the ndmi.sslou of foreign ships Into the 
Spanish harbours, on any pretence what¬ 
ever. Hut the people of Jamaica supported 
themselves In this trade iiiuler the protec- 
thui of the English inen-of-war, hyallowing 
the captain five percent.upmi everv article 
of which he authorised tlie simiggring. 

After the establishing of register ships 
oy Ei>aln, tills trade gradually diminished : 
and some time previous to the year 17C0 it 
was reduced to about 07.0001, p.-r annum. 
The Dritish mlul.stry at tli.it time wishing 
to restore or recover the proflt of it, thought 
lliat the best expedient to repair the losses 
of Jamaica was to make It a free port. This 


was no sooner done than the Spanish 
American 6hip.s flocked thither from all 
parts, to exchange their gi>ld and silver, and 
other commodities, for tlio manufactures 
of England. 

St. J.ago, or Spanish Town, Is the rapit.al, 
but Kingston by far exceeds It In ,«»izeand 
opulence. The town of Port Ilojnl stood 
on a point of land running far out Into the 
8 <'a, atid ships of 70<) r<ins could come up 
clo.se to the wharfs. When the eartliQuake 
happened on the 7th of June 1092 , this 
town contained 2 ,ooo house.s all of which 
were destroyed, and va.st numhers of per¬ 
sons perished. The eartlniunke was follow¬ 
ed by an epidemic disc.ase, which carried off 
3,(ViO more. Port Iloyal was soon rebuilt; 
but in .January 170.1, It expcrlenrod another 
great calamity, a flro nearly reducing ft to 
a>hcs. Many people now removed to King¬ 
ston. It w.o-s, however, built a third Mine, 
and was rising towards its former grandeur, 
whrn ft was ovcnvlK*hiicd by tlie sea. on 
the 2Sth of August 1722. 

King,«toii. although not esteemed ns the 
c.apit/d of .lamafca. Is the coninicrcial canl- 
tnl : It was built in lfi92, from a plan of 
colonel Inlly’s, after the earthquake which 
destroyed Port Royal. It is a beautiful 
city, laid out In squares, with .streets wide 
and regular, cros.sed by others at right 
angles. The harbour Is spaeious, and 
eap;iblc of admitting 1,000 ships, or nn.re, In 
srt I ('ty* 

The Interna? quiet of the Island has been i 
fully established since the expulsion of the 
maroon or mountain negroes, during the 

Hvuin oenturj'. Jamaica Is 

dhided Into throe counties; MIddle.sox In 
the centre, Surrey In the oast, and Cornwall 
In thewe.-!t, Tlie.eo are sul) llvi<led Into 21 

the negro outbreak In 18C5, 
Pte Ihstory of hnglanil for tliat year. 


MARTINIQUE. 


Martinique, one of the discoveries of 
Columbus, and the principal of the Krenrh 
Carlbbee Islands, Is about forty miles In 
hmgth, and ten In average breadth. U was 
first settled by M. Desnamhouc, a French¬ 
man, In the year 16.15, with only loo men 
from St. Christopher's. He chose rather to 
have It peopled from thence than from 
Europe; as he foresaw that men tired with 
thefatigueof a long voyage, would be likely 
to perish, after their arriv.il, cither from 
the climate, or the hardships incident to 
most emigrations. They completed their 
first settlement without any dlfflculty. The 

natives, Intimidated by flre-arms, or seduced 

liy promises, g.ive up to the French the 
western and the southern parts of the is- 
land.and retired to the other. This tran¬ 
quillity was of short duration. TheCaribs i 
when they saw those enterprising strangers i 
daily increasing, were resolved to extirpate ^ 
theiil: they thereXt»re called In the natives 


of the neighbouring isles fo their assist- 

ance, and suddenly attrirkcd a little fort 

that hail been newly erected. Thor were 
however, repulserl, leaving upwards of 7 oo 

After this check, they disai)i>eared for a 

^ ‘‘■‘I '^PPoar, It 

was with presents In their bauds to their 
conquerors. ^ 

The Indians, whose manner of life re- 

.ehos daily more stnitened, wavlaid tho 
French who frequented the woods, ami 

Sniea >""" had been 

for rh^^. anyone was able to account 
l^nr their disappearance. No sooner w.as »t 

aggressors wore pur- 

SVa ‘>urnt, their wives and 

children ma.esarrcd; and those few that 
e.-caped the carnage, fled from .Martinique 
and never appearc'’ there nnv more ^ ’ 
The French, by tliis reireat, became sole 

• > P 
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masterA of the Island. They were divided 
Into two classes: the first consisted of such 
aa had paid their passage to the Island, and 
those were called Inhabitants. The govern¬ 
ment distributed lands to them, which bc- 
can>o their absolute property upon paying 
a yearly tribute. These had under their 
command a number of disorderly people, 
sent Jroin Europe, at their cipense, whom 
they called engages, or bondsmen. This 
engagement was a kind of slavery for three 
years, and when It expired, they hccamefree 
The first cultivation was confined to to¬ 
bacco, cotton, annatto, and indigo. That 
of sugar was Introduced In 1650. Benjamin 
pa Costa, ton years after, planted cocoa. 
In 1718, all the cocoa-trees wore destroyed 
by tho season, and the coSco-trcc immedi¬ 
ately took its place. 


Early In the 18th century Martinique bo 
came the mart for all the windward French 
settlements; and Port Royal became the 
magazine for all matters of exchange bo- 
tween the colonies and themothercountry. 
The prosperity of this island was very great 
until the war of 1744, when a stop was put 
In a great measure, to the contraband trade 
with the Spanish colonies, by the lutioduc- 
tion of registered ships. 

Martinique was taken by the English 
In tho beginning of the year 1762, and re¬ 
turned to France in July 1763. 11 was again 
taken by the English in 1809, but restored 
to France by the peace of Amiens. The 
empress Josephine, and her first husband, 
the viscount Bcauliaruols, were natives of 
this island. 


GUADALOUPE. 


flUADALouPB, a valuable Island colony be¬ 
longing to the French, was one of tho dis¬ 
coveries of Columbus. It Is of an irregu¬ 
lar form, about twenty-five miles long, and 
thirteen broad. It is divided Into two un¬ 
equal ports by AStn.'ill arm of the sea, nearly 
six miles long, and varying from 100 to 300 
feet in breadth. This canal, known by the 
imrno of tho liiviere-salee, or Salt River, is 
navigable for vessels of fifty tons burthen. 

Tho part of the Island which gives Its 
name to the whole colony Is, towards tho 
centre, full of craggy rocks. Among these 
rocks Is a mountain, called La ^ioii/riire, 
or the Brimstone Mountain, wlilcli rises to 
an immense height, and exhales, through 
various openings, a tiilck and black smoke. 
Intermixed with sparks tiiat arc visitilc by 
niglit. From these hills fiow numberless 
streams, which fertilise the plains below. 
Such Is that part of the Island properly 
called GuaUaloupe, or Basse-terre. That 
part whh h Is commonly called Gnuidc-terre 
has been less favourcil by nature. 

In 1G.35, tho first scitlenient was m.ide 
on tills Island by two gentlemen from I)[- 
cpi>e, named Loltnc and Diiplcssls, with 
aiinut 500 followers. Through Imprudence, 
all their provisions were exliausted in 
two months: famine stared them In the 
face, when they resolved to plunder the 
nativ<‘8. This, however, did not avert 
the dreadful alternative. Ilowf.ir the ac¬ 
counts of their horrible sullerlngs are to 
bo iTcdltcd we know not, but It Is asserted 
that the cohmlsts were reduced to graze in 
the field, and to dig up deiid bodies for 
their BUbshstcnce I filany who had been 
slaves in Algiers deplored the fate that bad 
broken their fetters; and all of them cursed 


thclr existence. It was In thlsraannerthat 
they atoned for their crime of Invasion, till 
the government of Auhert brought about 
a peace with the natives, a.d. 1640. 

The few inhabitants that had escaped the 
calamities they had brought upon them¬ 
selves, were soon joined by sotuo discon¬ 
tented colonists from St. Christopher’s, 
and by Europeans fond of novelty. But 
still the prosperity of Guadaloupe was Im¬ 
peded by obstacles arising from Its situa¬ 
tion. Martinique engrossed every species 
of iraiEc, from Its convenient harbours and 
roads. It was In consequence of this pre¬ 
ference, that the population of Guadaloupe, 
In 1700, amounted only to about 4,000 whites, 
and 7,000 slaves, many of whom were Ca- 
rlhs ; while the produce of the island was 
proportlonably small. Its future progress 
was, however, as rapid as the first attempts 
had been slow. 

At the end of 1755, the colony contained 
near lO.OOO whites, and between 40,000 and 
50,000 slaves ; and such was the state of 
Guadaloupe when conquered by the English 
in 1759, after a siege of three months, in 
which time the island suffered so much as 
to be nearly ruined. The coinjuerors, how¬ 
ever, delivered the Inhabitants from their 
fears : they overstocked the market, and 
thereby reduced the price of all European 
commodities. The colonists bought them 
ill a low price, and In consequence of this 
plenty, obtained long delays for payment. 
Tlie colony was restored to France by the 
peace of Paris, in 1763. 

During the French republican war, Gua- 
daloupo was taken by the English, and re¬ 
taken by the French, Iv whosebandsltnow 
remuins. 
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ST. LUCIA. 


Rt. Lpcia WR8 (llsrovrrcd by Cnlutubns, 
«iul Is about thirty miles In length, by 
twelve In breadth. The Etjarllsh took pos¬ 
session of It In the beginning of the year 
lfi.39, without oppos:tl'*n. They lived there 
peaceably about a year and a half, when 
they were massacred by the natives. 

In 1650, about forty Frencli arrived there 
under Housselan, who married one of the 
natives, and was beloved by them. lie died 
four years after. Three of his successors 
were murdered by the discontented Caribs; 
and the colony was declining, when It was 
taken by the English In 1664, who evacu¬ 
ated It In 1060. 

They had scarce left It, when the French 
appeared again on the Island. Twenty years 
after, the English drove out the Frencli. 
Tlie English again quilted it;.and It at 
length remained wholly withotit culttire. 

in 1718, marshal d'Estrecs obtained a 


grant of St. T.ucla, and sent over a comman¬ 
dant, tniops, and inliabitants. This gave 
umliragc to the court of London, which had 
a prior claim ; thcroforo, the French minis¬ 
try ordered that things should he put Into 
tlic same state as they were before the 
grant. 

In 1722, the duke of Montague had a grant 
of St. Lucia from the British ministry. 
This gave uneasiness to France; and It was 
at length agreed. In 1736, that neither na¬ 
tion should occupy It. but that both should 
•wood and water' there. However, the 
peace of 176.3 g.-ive to France this long-cou- 
testod territory. 

During the American war, 1778, ft was 
taken by the English. It was afterwards 
given up to France; then ag.ain c.iptured 
by the English In 1803, with whom It now 
remains, haring been deflnltlvely assigned 
to us by the treaty of Paris. 


ST. VINCENT. 


Tins Island was discovered by the same 
enterprising navigator, and nearly at Die 
same time, as the other islands In Its neigh¬ 
bourhood. It Is about sixteen miles long, 
and eight hro.ad. For some lime after its 
discovery. It was the general rendezvous of 
the Ilcd Caribs, the original possessors of 
tlie western archipelago. 

In 1660 , when the English and French 
agreed that Dominica and St. Vincent 
should be left to the Caribs as their pro- 
jierty, some of these natives, who till then 

had been dispersed, retired Into the former ; 

but the greater part Into the latter. This 
population was soon after Increased by a 
race of Africans, whose origin was never 
positively ascertained. It is supposed that 
tlH-y were slaves Intended for the Spanl,«h 
markets, and wrecked upon the coast. But 
iiy whatever chance those strangers were 
brought Into the island, is now of no iin- 
portance. The natives trc.atcd them with 
kindnes.s, and mingled with tlicm in mar¬ 
riage; from whence sprung the race called 
Black C.-iribs. 

In 1719, many Inhablt.mts of M.artinique 
removed to 8t. Vincent. Tlie first who 
came there settled peaceably, not only 
with the consent, but by the assistance, 
of the Red Caribs. This success Induced 
others to follow their example; but these, 
whether from jcah)visy or some other mo¬ 
tive, taught these Caribs a fatal secret: It 
WHS, that they could sell their lands. This 
knowledge Induced them to measure, and 
fix boundarlcc:and from that Instant peace 
was banished from the Island. 

The Black C.arlhs no sooner knew the 
price which the Europeans set upon the 
lands they inhabited, than they claimed a 
rhare with the Red Caribs, and also a sh.arc 


In all future sales. Provoked at being de¬ 
nied a part of these profits, they formed 
themselves into a sep,irate tribe, swore 
never more to associate with the Red Ca¬ 
ribs, chose a chief of their own, and de¬ 
clared war. In this war they were suc¬ 
cessful, made iliemsetves masters of all tlio 
leeward coast, aad re<iuired of the Euro¬ 
peans that they should again buy the lands 
they had already purchased. A Frcnclnnaii 
attempted to show the deed of his purchase 
of some lands which he had bought of a 
Red Carlh; ‘I know not,' said the Black 
Carih, 'what thy paper says; but read 
I what Is written on my arrow. There you 
may sec. In characters which do not lie, 
that If you do not give me what I demand 
I will go and burn your bouse this night.' 

Time, which brings on a change of mea¬ 
sures with a change of Interest, put an end 
to these disturbances. The French bo- 
c.amc. In their t\irn. the strongest. In less 
than twenty yc.ars the population amounted 
to 800 whiles and 3,000 blacks. In this si¬ 
tuation was the Island when It fell into the 
hands of the English, to whom It was se¬ 
cured by the peace of 1763. In 1779 it 
was recaptured by the French; hut it re¬ 
verted to Croat Britain lu i:8.X 
The Enulish had no sooner got pos«es- 
slon, th.m they issued an order to deprive 
the cultivators of the lands of their pro¬ 
perty unless redeemed. The eettiers re¬ 
monstrated against a proceeding so unjust 
but were dlsrcg.irded : and the lands were 
onlcred by the English ministry to be 
sold indiscriminately. This severity made 
iiicm disperse. Some went to St. Martin, 
Margalante, Cuadaloupc, and Martluiiiue; 
but the greater part to St. Lucia, 
llie Caribs still occupied the windwwxj 
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Cnijc Creoitfurt) ^c. 


Btde of the island. wh!chcontalned~flne~'durioFlererarrftara"T^T7'"^iIinrTrTir^ 
plains; but having refused to evacuate obllgred to submit. lTie^Rreater*iSa»?hiS 

M,"' '>«*«terminaTeddJringrt“TOrfSfdtte 

them " Thei‘"nVortu™tr?^^^^ d“ eSdl iSi”" »“ »» 

ed themselves with oztraordiimrjr courage 


DOMINICA. 


posirwiOA, discovered by Columbus In 1493, 
Is about thirty miles long, nnd sixteen 
broad. This Island was for many years 
afterwards inhabited only by Us natives. 
In 1732, nine hundred and tbirty-elgbt 
Carlbs were found there, dispersed In thirty- 
two c.arbcts, or huts; and three hundred 
and forty-nine French lived in a district by 
the sea-side. At the peace of 1763, when it 
became an English colony. It was found to 
contain six hundred whites, and two thou¬ 


sand blacks. The Island was captured by 
tJje French in 1778, but restored at the peace 

The great advantage of this Island to the 
English is Its situation. It is nearly equi¬ 
distant from Gandaloupe and Martinique 
and at a small distance from either; and its 
sj^e and commodious roads and bays enable 
their privateers and squadrons to intercept 
without risk, the navigation of Prance In 
licr colonies 


GRENADA. 


GRR5ADA, one of the West India Islands 
belonging to Great Britain, is about thirty 
miles lonti, and twelve miles broad. The 
French foniied a project for settling there 
as early as the year 1638, yet they never 
carried It Into execution till 1651. At their 
arrival, they gave a few hatchets, some 
knives, and a barrel of brandy to the chief 
of the natives they found there; and ima¬ 
gining they had purchased the Island with 
these trifles, assumed the sovereignty, and 
goon acted as tyrants. The Carlbs, unable 
to contend with them by oi»en force, took 
the usual method which weakness Inspires 
to repel opjmcsslon: tlicy murdered all 
whom they found alone and defenceless. 


The troops that were sent to support the 
Infant colony destroyed all the natives they 
found. The remainder of these miserable 
i>eople took refuge upon a steep rock; pre¬ 
ferring rather to throw themselves down 
alive from the top of It, than to fall Into 
the hands of an Implacable enemy. The 
French called this rock Le Home desSatb^ 
teura (the Hill of the Leapers), which name 
it still retains. 

the French held this Island till 1762, when 
It was captured by the British, to whom It 
was confirmed by the treaty of 1763. Tlje 
French, however, retook it in 1779; but re¬ 
stored it in 1783, agreeably to the treaty of 
peace. 


TRINIDAD. 


TnixinAP Is the most southerly of the 
Wlmlwanl islands, and, next to Jamnira, 
the largest and most valuable of the West 
India Islands belonging to Great Britain. 
It lies immediately off the north-east co.ast 
of C<dnml>fa, being only separated from it 
by a narrow strait. It was first visited !>y 
(’oluiiibus in 1498, at the time he discovered 
the river Orinoco. Its favourable situation 
for carrying on trade with the main, as well 
as the neighbmiring Islands, Us extent, 
frullfnlness.nnd the convcnicnceof Its har¬ 
bours. make ft an object of considerable Im¬ 
portance ; Indeed, so fertile Is Che soil, that 


not more than a thirtieth of Its surface Is 
incapable of cultivatiott 
Although discovered in 1498, Trinidad 
was not taken possession of by the Spa¬ 
niards until 1588, when a similar scene of 
extermination of tlie natives occurred as 
marked most of the other territories in the 
New World which fell under their power. 
Balelgh visited It in 1595 ; and the French 
took It In 1696, and soon after restored It to 
the Spaniards, who held it till It was taken 
by the English in 1797, and ceded to their 
by the peace of Amiens. 
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TOBAGO. 


Todaoo, one of tbe West India Islands be- 
loiitfliiK to Great Britain, Is about tliirty- 
five miles lii length, and twelve (n breadth. 
In 1G32, two hundred men, fnpm Flushing, 
landed there to lay the foundation of a 
Dutch colony: upon which the neighbour¬ 
ing Indians joined with the Spaniards to 
ofipose an esiabllshinent that gave um¬ 
brage to both. Whoever attempted to stop 
their fury were nturdcred or taken prison¬ 
ers ; and the few who escaped Into the 
woods soon deserted the Islatid. 

In lO-M, the Dutch sent a fresh colony to 
Tobago, which was driven out, In IfitW, by 
the ICngllsh, The English were soon de¬ 
prived of this comptest by the French ; but 
Louis XIV., satisUed with having con<ju«T- 
cd it, restored it to the Dutch. In Febru¬ 
ary 1C77, a French Ileet, destined to seize 
upon Tobago, foil In witlj the Dutch fleet 
sent out to oiiposc tills expedition. They 
engaged In the road of the Island ; and the 
courage displayed on both sides w.as such, 
that every ship was dismasted, nor did the 
battle c^se till twelve vessels were burnt. 
Tlie French lost the fewest jnen; but the : 
Dutch kept possession of the Island. ! 


D'Estrecs was determined to take it, and 
landed there the same year, In the month 
of December, at a time when there was no 
Meet to obstruct his progress. A bomb, 
thrown from his camp, blew up their pow¬ 
der magazine, which proved a decisive 
stroke: and the Duu-h, unable to resist, 
surrendered at discretion. Theconnuerors 
availed themselves to the utmost of the 
rights of war: not contented with razing 
tlie fortlMcatiotis, they btirnt the planta¬ 
tions, seized upon all the .clii]>s In the har¬ 
bour, and traiisjported the inhabitants. This 
conquest was secured to Fnnce by the peace 
that soon f<illowed. 

The French, however, neglected this im¬ 
portant island : not a single man was sent 
iliiiher for many years, and it fell intc* a 
very low condition. The English claimed 
a right to Tobago: their arms contlrmed 
their |)retensions; and it was ceded to Eng¬ 
land by iljo peace of 1703. It was taken bj 
tlie French in 1781, and ceded to thetn by 
the peace of 17 R;l Tht- English again took 
it in the French republican war (1793), and 
it now rciuaius with them. 


THE BAIIAj\US. 


These Islands, the first wlilch Columbus 
discovered in America, are about five hun¬ 
dred in number.andbelongtoGreat Britain. 
St. Salvador, one of them, was the first 
land discovered by Columbus, on the 12ih 
of October 1492. They are, in general, 
little more than rocks just above water. 
When flrst discovered some were densely 
inhabited, and their natives were sent, by 
tlie Spaniards, to perish in the mines of 
St. Domingo. Not one of them had a 
single Inhabitant in 1672, when the English 
landed a few men on that called New Pro¬ 
vidence, who were all destroyed by the 
Spaniards seven or eight years after. This 
disancr did not deter other Englishmen 
from settling there In 1090. They had 
built ihuut 160 houses, when the French 


and .Spaniards jointly att.acked them In 
1703, destroyed their plantations, and car¬ 
ried off their negroes. Tlie pirates next 
got possession, and insulted every flag, till 
1719, wheu England lilted out a sufilclent 
force to suhdue them. The greater part of 
them accepted the pardon held out upon 
subiiiission, and served to Increase the co¬ 
lony, which Woods Rogers brought with 
him from Britain. 


There areother islands In the West Indies, 
belonging to the English, Daties, Swedes, 
and Dutch, but of so little consideration, 
that to give details of them would afford 
but little interest or real iaformalion tc 
our readers. 





TIIE HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA AND POLYNESIA. 


D5TIL the last century U was believed that 
a great continent existed In the Southern 
ocean, to which the name of Terra. Austra¬ 
lis was given; it was Inferred that the dif¬ 
ferent points of land discovered to the 
south of the islands of Java and Celebes, 
and of the Cape of Good Hope, afforded 
ample proof of such a theory. The discove¬ 
ries of modem geographers, however, go to 
Invalidate the hypothesis that there Is any 
continoutsouth of Aiiicrira. 

Under the names of Australia (or Austra- 


l^la) and Polynesia Is comprehended a ma 
rltiine division the globe, in contradls- 
Unctlon W the older terrene divisions ol 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America; being 
altogether a classifleation of islands, Includ- 
w® one continent under ageneral name 
like the other divisions of the world,”lln 
which various kingdoms are circumscribed 
by one shore; and so far it Isan anomaly in 
geographical classldcatlon. We shall first 
speak of the more important division, now 
known as • 


AUSTRALIA. 


This includes the seml-contlnental mass 
of land hitherto kno%vn as New Holland 
and the Islands of New Zealand, New Ca¬ 
ledonia, New Hebrides, Queen Charlotte's 
Islands, Solomon’s Archljielago, New Bri¬ 
tain, New Ireland, Now Hanover, Adinl- 
nilty Isles, and Papua or New Guinea. 

In no part of the globe can greater ex¬ 
tremes of barrenness and fertility occur 
tlian In the various Islands comprehended 
In Australia. On the shores of New Hol¬ 
land, Its most prominent feature, we find 
fruitful plains covered with verdure east¬ 
ward, and on the south and south-western 
roast nothing but naked hillocks of sand. 
This Island, If such Indeed It is to be called, 
'iltnost equal In size to the whole of con¬ 
tinental Europe, presents of itself an uri- 
c«iualled atjd almost unexplored field for 
geological enquiry. 

Tlie natives of Australia are, for the ma¬ 
jor part, of a negro diameter; and nowhere 
Is huuian nature found in a more depnived 


state. An enormous head, fiat eotinten- 
ance, and long, slender extremities, mark 
their physical conformation, together with 
an acuteness of sight and hearing. Captain 
Cook s description of this race has been 
venfled by every succeeding obsen’cr 
The skin, says he, ‘ Is the colour of wood 
soot, or what Is usually called chocolate 
colour. Their features are far from dis¬ 
agreeable : their noses are not flat, nor are 
tbeir lips thick ; their teeth are white and 
even, and their hair naturally long and 
black; It Is, however, cropped short.* It 
seems that a decidedly Inferior variety of 
the human race Is found in Australia, and 
h.is spread Itself to a considerable distance 
north and east among the Islands of Poly¬ 
nesia and the oasteru archipelago. The 
Anstmlian is puny and weak compared with 
the African negro; and his intellectual 
attalmnents are quite ou as low a scale as 
his physical powers. 


NEW HOLLAND. 


Tnu Portuguese and Spaniards appear to 
have visited this region in the 16th century, 
but it Was tho Dutch who first made It 
known to Europe. In 1005 tliey coasted It 
along the western shore as far as 13^ 45 ' 
of south latitude; the farthest point of 
land In their map being called Cape Kcer 
Weer, or Turn-agaln. In 1616 tho west 
coasts were <Hscoverod by Dirk Hartog, 
cotnmander of an outward-bound vessel 
from Holland to India; and in tlie year 
1801 there was found, by some of the navi¬ 
gators by whom that coast was visited, a 
place of tin, with an Inscription and dates. 
In whic-h It was niciitloued that It bad been 
'eft by him. 

In 1618, another part of tho coast was 
dlHCovered by Zeadicn, who gave It tlie 


name of Amhelm and DIeraan; though a 
different part from what afterwards receiv¬ 
ed the name of Van DIeman’s Land from 
Tasman. In 1619, Jan Van Edels gave hts 
name to a southern part of New Holland; 
and another part received the name of Leu- 
wen’s Land. Peter Van Nuytz gave his 
name. In 1627, to the coast that comimi- 
nicates with Leuwen; and another part 
bore the name of De Witt's Land. In 1628, 
Peter Carpenter, a Dutchman, discovered 
the great Gulph of Carpentaria. In 1687, 
Datnpicr, an Englishman, sailed from Ti¬ 
mor and coasted the western part of New 
Holland. In 1699, he left England, with 
a design to explore this country, as the 
Dutch suppressed whatever discoveries had 
been made by tlieni. He sailed along the 
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western coast of It, from 15 to 28 degrees 
of liitltude. Ho then returned to Timor; 
from whence he sailed again; examined the 
isles of Papua: coasted New Guinea; dls- 
ioverod the passAge that Ijcars his name, 
and also New Dritaln ; and sailed hack to 
Timor along New Guinea. This Is the same 
Jianipler who, between the years IGS.1 and 
1G91, sailed round tlic world, )>y clianglng 
ills ships. Notwithstanding the attempts 
of all tliese navigators, tlie eastern part of 
tills vast country was totally unknown till 
faptalu Cook made ills voyages, and, by 
fully exploring that part of the coast, gave 
ills country an undoubted title to the pos¬ 
session of it; wliich It accordingly took 
under the name of New South Wales, in 
1787. 

Captain Cook liavlng given a favourable 
account <tf tills country, an act was passctl 
ill parliament, lii 1770, under the auspices of 
judge niackstone, lord Auckland, and Mr. 
Howard, to esialjllsli a colony in It, wliere 
the criminals condemned to lie transported 
should lie sent to pass tlicir time of servi¬ 
tude. 6omediftlcuUies,liowcver, prcvcnt<-d 
its being put into execution till December 
1780, wlien orders were issued, by tlie king 
in council, for making a settlement in New 
Holland. The s<ruadron appointed for put¬ 
ting tlic design in execution, assembled at 
the Motlierbank on the IGtii of May 1787. 
It consisted of tlio Sirius frigate, captain 
John Hunter; the Supply armed tender, 
lieutenant H. L. Ball; tliree siorc.eliips, tlie 
Golden Grove, Fishimrn, and Uorrowdale, 
for carrying i>rovisions and stores for two 
years; and, lastly, six transports; these 
were to carry the convicts, witli a detach¬ 
ment of marines in each, proportioned to 
tiio nature of tlic service. On tlic arri- 
v.'il of governor Philip at the station, he 
hoisted liis flag on board tlie Sirius, as 
eotninodure of the squ:idi'on. On tlie 13t)i 
of May tlicy welglied anclior. Tlie nuni- 
her of convicts was 778, of whicli 5.^8 were 
men. On the 3rd of January 17S8, tlic 
Supply armed tender <-amc within sight of 
New Holland; hut the winds becoming 
variable, mid a strong current impeding 
tlielr course, prevented tliem from reach¬ 
ing Botany Bay before ibo 18ili day of the 
same mouth. 

Governor Philip had no sooner landed 
than he set about an cxamlnntioii of tlic 
country eurrounding Botany Bay, wliich 
liad been so strongly recomiiicQded by cai»- 
taiu Cook as tlie most eligible place fora 
settlement. He found that neither tlie bay, 
nor tlie land about it, appeared favourable 
for a colony ; being in some places entirely 
swampy; In others quitedestituteof water. 
The governor, finding the ditficultics tliat 
lie had to surmount, determined to examine 
the lands further on, and accordingly went, 
with several oflicers, in three boats, to Port 
Jackson, about three leagues distant from 
Botany Bay. Hero they had the satisfac¬ 
tion to find one of tlie finest harbours in 
the world, where a thousand sail of the 
line might ride in perfect safety. A cove, 
wliicli he called Sydney Cove, in honour of 
lord Sydney, and tlie country around it, lie 
(Icsiiucd for the set .eiueut: orders were 


therefore Immediately given for the ro 
moval of the fleet to Port Jackson. 

The convicts, and otliers, destined to re¬ 
main in New South Wale.s, reaclii'd Port 
J.ickson on tlic 25ili of January. No time 
was lost In beginning to clear the ground 
for an encampment, storehouses, &c. Tlie 
work, liowcver, went on but slowly ; partly 
owing to the natural dilllcultles they liad 
to encounter, and partly owing to the lia- 
hituul indolence of (he convicts, ns well as 
to a want of cari>enters ; only twelve con¬ 
victs being of that trade, several of wlioiu 
wore sick, and no more than sixteen could 
he liired from all tlic ships. But on tiie 
7th of February a regul.'ir form of govern¬ 
ment was cstablisiied In the colony. 

The scurvy soon began to rage with vio¬ 
lence; so that, by the heginning of May, 
two iiundred people were rendered Incjipa- 
ble of work; and no more than eight or 
ton acres of barley, or wheat, had been 
sown, bc.sides what individuals liad sown 
for tlieniselves. The iiailvcs now began to 
show an liostilc disposition, wliicli tliey 
had nut hitlierto dune, and several con¬ 
victs, who liad strolled into tlie woods, 
were murdered. All possible enquiry was 
made after tlic natives who liad been guilty 
of tlie murder, but without effect. 

Cook’s survey of tlie east coast did more 
for Australian discovery tlian tlie united la¬ 
bours of all who j'reccded him ; nor should 
it ho forgotten that captain Bllgh, after 
the mutiny of tlie Bounty, in 1789, though 
in an open boat, and devoid of alino.«t every 
necessary, carried a series of observations 
time added niucli to tlie infonnatlon before 
obtained. By this tune, however, many En- 
gli>li colonist.s liad arrived, and liotiie and 
ctilonlal cxi'edltlnns were actively set on 
foot. But the greatest discoverers, towards 
ilie end of last century, were Bass and 
Flinders, in 1798 they sailed tlirougli tlio 
strait between Van Dieiiian's Land (now 
called Tasmania) and New Holl.and ; tliese 
two being marked in Cook’s chart as con¬ 
tinuous, and the fact of ilieir being other¬ 
wise not liavlng before been proved. Fur¬ 
ther discoveries liave since been made; but 
it is to Cook and Flinders tliat we are in¬ 
debted for tlie most valuable infoniiatiou. 

Tiie eastern coast, or New South Wales, 
commonce.s at Cape York, in 10^ 30' S. lat., 
and lermiiiates at Wilson's promontory in 
Ba.-is's stnilt, in 39^^ O', including an extent 
of 700 leagues. A chain of mountains a|>- 
pears to run parallel to this coast, through 
its wliolo length, whose bases are from 10 
to 30 leagues from the .sea. Until of late 
years ail attempts to pass this natural har¬ 
rier have been unsuccessful. It has,how¬ 
ever, at last been overcome; and, luste.id 
of tlie sandy deserts or ilic inland seas with 
which conjecture liad occupied the interior, 
tlio discovery of beautiful meadows, water¬ 
ed by considerable rivers and by chains of 
ponds, has given to the colonists new 
prospects of extension and riches. The 
coasts towards the south are in general 
elevated and covered witli lofty trees. To¬ 
wards the north they are lower, bordered 
with mangrove swamps, and lined with a 
labyrinth of islets and coral reefs. The 
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Blue Mountains, which rise behind the seat 
of the colony, arc a mixture of primltlre and 
secondary rocks. 

Only the south-east part, with compara¬ 
tively small sections in the west and south, 
and an inconsiderable tract In Che north 
near Port Essington, have been thoroughly 
explored. Some useful expeditious have 
been conducted by Mr. Eyre, governorGrey, 
Dr.Lclchnrdt,aud sir T.Mltchell; but much 
of the interior Is still unknown, and some 
features of Its best known regions can 
only bo sketched. The following are the 
present settlements, with the date of their 
establishment: — The British settlement 
of New South Wales, of which Sydtiey is 
the capital, W!is made In 1788. Western 
Austr.alla, or Swan River, in 1629; South 
Australia, of which Adelaide Is the capital. 
In IS.'M. Australia Felix, or Port Philip, 
cljief town Melbottrne, established in 1837, 
is a dependency of NewSouth Wales. North 
Australia was colonised In 1838. Australlnd 
on the western coa.st, about eighty miles 
south ofSwau River, was established in 1841. 

Tl»e government, after passing tlirough 
the usual |)hasos, Is now by a recent act of 
parliament expanded in all Cho settlements 
Into a constitution. 

The wealth of Australia consists mainly 
in its Hocks, which produce the finest wool 
In the world ; and pasture is so abundant, 
that sheep may be reared by all who take 
the trouble to attend to them. The fish¬ 
eries too, though heretofore neglected, 
seem to hold out strong inducements to in¬ 
dustry, and coal and other njinerals neces¬ 
sary to the prosperity of man are found in 
abundance. The animal and vegetable pro¬ 
ductions of the island are the very oppo¬ 
sites of those to bo fotnid in Europe. Yet 
the soil is so good, and tlie climate so s.a- 
lubi'lous, that whatever plants or living 
creatures the settlers Import thrive and 
nmUij'ly. The wretched natives arc fast 
*li.-<appe:iring. It appears that they arc 
little eapable of improvetiiont, and that in¬ 
termarriages between thorn and the whites 
seldom pr*)ve productive. For many years 
Australia h.ad been a favourite land of emi¬ 
gration for the Diitish i>opul.atlon ; but an 
extraortllnary Impetus has been given to 
emigration thither by the recent discovery 
of the gold beds, which must greatly inllu- 
ence the future cliaractcr of Australian In¬ 
dustry and the local distribution of its in¬ 
habitants. Wo subjohi a brief account of 
this Intero.sting discovery. 

(M the 2ud of May 1831, the citizens of 
Sydney were startled with the aiinnuiice- 
inent that gold h;id been discovered in a 
native state wltliln the colonial territory. 
Mr. Hargreaves, a resident of Hrlst)aiie 
Water, who had recently returned frotn 
California, struck with the similarity of the 
geological formation, felt persuaded that 
there must be gold in several districts of 
tlie colotiy, and on instituting a search his 
expcrtatliiiis were realised. The locality in 
wlih h the first discovery of g«dd w;i» m.adc 
bv Mr. Hargreaves, was in the ucighbuur- 


hood of Sammerhlll creek, thirty miles from 
Bathurst (or about 140 from Sydney). A 
spot on the banks of SummerhlU creek 
soon acquired, and has retained, the attrao 
tlve name of Ophir. But the Ophir dig¬ 
gings were shortly surpassed In amount of 
produce by those of Turon, a river which 
flows into the right bank of the Macquarie. 
Memo creek, further northward, another 
of the sites of auriferous wealth, belongs 
to tho basin of the same river, the whole 
valley of which, from the neighbourhood 
of Bathurst downwards, appears to possess 
on either hand abundant supplies of the 
glittering treasure. 

The discoveries to which we have been 
referring, as well as others that shortly 
ensued, were made In loc.a]itIes within tho 
limits of the New South Wales territory. 
But It was soon ascertaiued that tho auri¬ 
ferous deiKisiis of Che Australian soil were 
not limilcd Co that colony. Gold fields 
that surp.ossed those of Now South Wales in 
richness of yield, were found to exist In 
the neighbouring provinces of Victoria, 
and in places more accessible from the 
maritime districts. Early in the month of 
September, gold was found at a place called 
Bnll.arat, forty miles distant from Geelong 
(on Port Philip), and within a few days 
after at Mount Alexander, seventy miles 
distant from Melbourne. The latter locali¬ 
ty has proved by far the richest of the 
Australian gold fields liitherto worked, and 
has attracted by much the greater number 
of diggers. The workings at Ballarat and 
Mount Alexander rapidly proved so suc¬ 
cessful as com pletcly to throw into shade tho 
diggings that had already been commenced 
at Anderson’s creek, and other places nearer 
to Melbourne. Within a year from the 
date of that announcement, gold to a 
I value exceeding four millions sterling had 
been shipped to England, from the Aus¬ 
tralian colonies; and upwards of thirty 
thousand diggers were eagerly employed in 
the search after the precious metal in a 
single loc.ality of the widely extended gold 
fields belonging to these portions of the 
southern hemisphere. 

It is impossible to predict what conse¬ 
quences may result from this important 
discovery, hut a glance at what has been 
done during the lost twenty years mny 
serve to indicate the future progress of the 
country. Within this short period the map 
of New Holland has gradually been filled 
up ; the bays and headlands of the se.a- 
board liave been successively settled; river 
after river has received enterprising culti¬ 
vators on its banks; steam navigation hits 
united the bristling points of 2,000 miles of 
coast, whilst an average of 200 miles along 
that coast has been subdued to pasturage or 
the plough. The marts of trade have been 
supplied with wool, tallow, horns, bides, 
orn.imental and hard woods, trenails and 
copper; so that England, the emporium of 
trade, is both clothed, adorned, and forti¬ 
fied with the produce of this once despised 
territory. 
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NEW ZEALAND. 


New Zbalaxd, n group of Islands in llic 
Bouth I’aciflc oci-aii. was discovered by 
Tasman In 1W2. He traversed the eastern 
coast, from latitude 3-1® to 43^ south, and 
entered a strait; but being attacked by tJie 
natives soon after he came to anchor, in 
tiic place to wlilcli he gave tlie name of 
Murderer’s bay, lie did notgoonsliore. He 
called tlic country Staten Land, in honour 
of tlie States-general; tliougli it has been 
generally dlstlngulhhed, in maps and cimrts, 
by tlie name of New Zealand. 

In 1770, It was circumnavigated by captain 
Cook, who found It to consist of two large 
Islands, the coast of whicli was Indented 
with deep bays, afr»)rding excellent slielter 
for shii>plng. From that period the coasts 
were occasionally visited by whalers, and 
some communication was held with the 
natives ; but until 1815, when a missionary 
station wascstablislied there, no permanent 
settiement nj'penrs to liave been made by 
any people. At the general i)eace the riglit 
of Great Iirltain to these Islands was recog¬ 
nised; blit no constituted authority was 
placed over New Z«-aland till lS:t3. when a 
sub-governor from New South %Yales was 
sent to reside there. Meantime the shores 
had become Infested by marauding traders 
ami adventurers of the worst class, who 
attempted to obtain from the natives large 
tracts of land by most fraudulent means. 
In order to remetly this evil as far as 
possible, ami to juit a stop to sucb pnictices 
in future, New Zealand was, in 1840, consti¬ 
tuted a colony dependent on New South 
Wales, ami a governor appointed : a com¬ 
mission was also n]>poiiited to emiuirc into 
the v.ilidlty of all claims to land, &c. 

Tlie highest Impcs were entertained re¬ 
specting the issues of this adventure, and 
the New Zealand company cnjoyeil a large 
share of the public favour. It undertook 


to transplant English society In all Itsrami 
llcatlons to the further side of tlie globe, 
and sent out In the same expedition, judges, 
a bishop, clergy, persons who by purcliase 
had become landed proprietors, artisans, 
I-easants, medical men, and printers. But 
elilier bccau.se duo precautions were not 
taken In the selection of colunist.s, or tlial 
tlie colonl.sts tliemselves went out wltli ex¬ 
aggerated ideas of tlie advantages secured 
to lliem, tlie result fell short of general ex¬ 
pectation. Quarrels between the settlei's 
and the natives liroke out, and the system 
of local government, when i»ut to tlie test, 
was found not to fulQI the purjioses for 
wliich it liad heen concocted. Tlie griev¬ 
ances of the natives at length stimulated 
tliem into a formidable lusiirrccllon, under 
tlicir chief Ileki; but since its suiipressinn 
in 1848, tramiuillity was undisturbed till Hie 
coimnencemcnt of tlie war In 1863. 

Inspltcofallliindrances, however, society 
has by degrees widened Us basis in New 
Zealand. Tlie first body of emigrants, who 
arrived there In 1830, founded tlie settle¬ 
ments of Wellington and Nelson on opposite 
shores of Cook’s straits. They have been 
followed by dlJTcrent swarms at difTcreiit 
times, two of whicli make religious princi¬ 
ples, and tlio right in civil affairs of self 
government, the basis of their social organ 
isation. At a iilace called Otago, about 40C 
miles from Wellington, a setllement of 
Scotchmen, members of the Free Church of 
Scotland, has struck root. And further 
nurili, at Canterbury, the Cliurch of Eng¬ 
land has set up her standard under tlie 
auspices of the Caiitcrlmry association, of 
wlilch iho arcliblshop of Canterbury is 
ex ojjlcio the president. In 1852New Zealand 
received from tlie British government a 
constitution modelled ou thatof the Austr> 
lian sctlleincuts. 


POLYNESIA. 


Tins name, as we have already observed, is 
given by modern gcograpiiers to various 
groups of islands in the great Pacific ocean, 
lying cast of the Asiatic islands and Aus- 
tnilia, and on both sides the e<iuator; 
stretching through an extent of about 
B,100 miles from iionh to south, and 3.»>00 
from east to west. Everything bespeaks 
their submarine creation, and in many tlierc 
are positive evidences of volcanic agency. 
They are sometimes divided into Northern 
and Soutliern Polynesia, and classed in 
ilie following groupsPelcw islands; 


Carolines; Ladrones; fv-indwlch Islands, 
Friendly Islands; Gallapagus; Adiniraliy 
isles; New Ireland; New Britain; and New 
Hanover; Solomon’s islands;New Hebrides 
and New Caledonia; Queen Charlotte's is¬ 
lands ; Navigators’ islands; Society islands ; 
Maniuesas; Pitcairn island, Ac- Of these 
we shall only mention a few, as they can 
hardly be said to come within tlie scope of 
a work professedly historical; though their 
entire omission might be regarded as a 
defect. 
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mabianke islands. 


Thh Lftdroncs are a cluster of Islands be¬ 
longing to Spain, *jlng In the North Paclflc 

2 l 8 t degrees of 
north latitude, and about the 145 th degree 

hp jongltude. Tliey were discovered 
by Magellan, who gave them the name of 
Lndrot^ island.^, or the Islands of Thieves 
from the thievish disposition of the Inbabl- 
tants. At tlio time of this discovery the 
natives were totally Ignorant of any other 
country than their own, and. as It Is said 
wore actually unawiualnted with the elfr 
men t of Are. till Magellan, provoked by their 
repeated thefts, burned one of their villages 
At the latter end of the irth century t^y 
obtained the name of the Marianne Islands 
from the queen of Spain, Mary Ann of 
Austria, mother of Charles II., at whose 


expense missionaries were sent thither tA 
propagate the Christian faith “ 

visited the Ladrones 
In 1742, and describes Tlrrian, one of the 
ffroup. asaboundlngwith everythlngneiSS 
sary to human subsistence, and nrStm» 
at the same time a pleasant and dcllghtfid 
appearance, where hlH and valley rS, 
verdure, and spreading trees foraed a 
happy intermixture. Subsequent Mrtga" 
tors, however, found the Island to have he^ 
and become an unlnhahltabiA 
natives of the Ladr^ner 
are tall, robust, and active, managing tholi 
canoes with admirable adroltnesf Guafau 
Is the largest island In the group and tin* 

nV ‘'f settlers from Mexico 

and the Philippine Islands. 


miENDLY ISLANDS. 


Tns Priendly Islands are a group or cluster 
or Islands said to be upwards of one hundred 
m number. In the Southern Paclflc ocean. 
They received their name from the colc- 
bmted captain James Cook, In the year 
1773, In consideration of the friendship 
Which appeared to subsist among the In¬ 
habitants, and from their courteous beha¬ 
viour to strangers. The chief Islands are 
A nnmooka. Tongataboo, Lefooga, and Eooa. 
Abel Jansen Tasman, an eminent Dutch 
navigator, first touched here In 1G43, and 
8 ^vo names to the principal Islands. Cap- 
lain Cook laboriously explored the whole 
cluster, which he found to consist of up¬ 
wards of sixty. The three Islands which 
rasnmn .saw, ho named Amsterdam, Uot- 
lerdam, and MIddleJjurg. Tongataboo is 
the residence of the sovereign and the 
chiefs. These Islands are fertile, and in 
general highly cultivated. Eooa is des -1 
crlbed as a beautiful spot; the land, rising ^ 
gently to a considerable height, presents I 
the eye with an extensive view. Captain i 


Cook and some of his officers walked up to 
the highest point of the Island. ‘Wlillel 
was surveying this delightful prospect* 
Mys the Mpcain, ‘ I could not help flatter 
Ing niyself with the pleasing Idea, that 

'lie same 

station, behold these meadows stocked 
wi th cattle, brought to these islands by the 
ships of England 5 and that the compl^un 
of this single benevolent purpose, Indcncii 
dent of all other considerations, would suf- 
[lolently mark to posterity, that our voyages 
had not been useless to the general inte¬ 
rests of humanity.' 

Of the nature of their government no 
more is known than the general outline 
The power of the king Is unlimited, and 
the life and property of the subjects are at 
his disposal; and Instances enough were 
seen to prove, that the lower order of peo¬ 
ple have no property, nor safety for their 
persons, but at the will of the chiefs to 
whom they respectively belong. 


SOCIETY ISLANDS. 


The Society Islands, In the Pacific ocean, 
are eight in number; viz.,Otaheite, Uuar 
heino, Ulltca, Otalia, Bolahola, Maurowa. 
Toobaee, and Tabooyamanoo. They are 
situated between the latitude of 16 ^ 10 ' 
and 10® 65' south, and between the longi¬ 
tude of 150® 57' and 152® west. The peo¬ 
ple, religion, language, customs and man¬ 
ners, soli, and productions, are nearly the 
same as at Otnhcitc, of which we shall 
apeak. 


Otaheite was discovered by captain Wal 
TIs In 1767. who called it King George the 
Third's island. Bougainville, a French 
circumnavigator, next arrived at It in 1768, 
and staid ten days. Captain Cook, in the 
Endeavour, next visited It In 17C9, in com¬ 
pany with Sir. Banks (afterwards sir Jo¬ 
seph Banks), Dr. Solander, and other learn- 
ed men, to observe the transit of Venus, 
and staid three months; and it was visited 
by captain Cook in bis two succeeding 
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roragos ; since which tliiio the Spaniards, and tlie neighbouring Ihlancl.s ye the most , 
and other Europeans, have called there. It honest and civilised of «ni' : 

consists of two peninsulas, great part of orenn; but It appears certain that the n- ; 
wlilch Is covered with woods, consisting habitants have degenerated rather than im 
of bread-fruit trees, palms, cocoa-nuts, and proved since Cook's time, 
all tropical vegetation. The people of this' 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Thk Sandwich Islands, In the North Pa- 
ellic ocean, consist of clev«*n In number. 
They are called by the natives, Owhyhee, 
Mowce, llaitai, Morotol, Taboorowa, Woa- 
koo, Atool, Neehcehcow, Orehow’a, Sloro- 
tlniie, and Tak«iora; all inhabited, except 
the two last. Tliey were discovered by 
captain Cook In 1777 and 1778. 

(loats and Euroiiean seeds were left by 
the ICngllsh at their departure the first 
lime ; but the possession of the goats soon 
gave rise to a contest between two dis¬ 
tricts, In which the breed was entirely de¬ 
stroyed. The iiibabitanis are undoubtedly 
of the same race as those that possess the 
islands south of the cgiintor; and in their 
perst>n3 and inanner approach nearer to 
the New Zealanders tlian to their less tlls- 
tant neighbours, cither of the Society or 
Friendly islands. Tattooing the body Is 
practised by the whole of them. 

As these Islands are not united under 
one goveniinent, wars arc fre<inent among 
them. The same system of subordination 
prevails here as at the other Islands, Che 
satne absolute auth'irity on the part of the 
chiefs, aiul the same unrc.slstlng submis¬ 
sion on the part of tbe peojilc. The go¬ 
vernment is monarchical and hereditary. 

Owhyliee, the casiernniost ami largest of 
these Islands, was disr(*vered by captain 
Cook on the 30th of November 1778, on 
Ills return from bis voyage nnrtliwavd. 
Having circumnavigated the island, and 
anchored in a bay, called Karakakooa, he 
found great alteration in tlio conduct of 
the natives, itnd a general di.cposltion to 
theft; and It appeared evident that the 
common people were eue<mraged by their 
chiefs, who shared the booty with them. 
Still, however, no hostilities were com¬ 
menced. The greatest honours were I'ald 
to the commander; and, on his going 
ashore, he was received with ceremonies 
little short of adoration. A vast quantity 
of hogs, and other provisions, were pro¬ 
cured for the ships; and on the4th of Fe¬ 
bruary 1799, they left the Island, not with¬ 
out most magniOcent presents from the 
chiefs, and such as they Iiad never received 
in any part of the world. Unluckily, they 
encountered a storm on the Cih and 7th of 
the same muntti, during which the Resolu¬ 
tion sprung the head of her fore-mast In 
sucIj a manner that they were obliged to 
return to Karakakooa bay to have It re¬ 
paired. On the 13tli, one of the natives 
being detected In stealing tbe tongs from 
the armourer’s fi>rge in ilie Discovery, was 
dismissed with a pretty severe flogging: 


this had but little effect; for, In the af¬ 
ternoon of the same day, another having 
snatched up the tongs and a chisel, jumped 
overl)oard with them, and swam for tlie 
shore, and having got on board a canoe, 
escajicd- These tools wore soon after re¬ 
turned, through the means of Pareah, a 
chief. But captain Cook was not sati.-lled 
witit the recovery of the stolen goods only ; 
he Insisted upon having the thief, or the 
canoe which c-arried him, by way of reprisal. 
As the ofllcer was preparing to launch the 
canoe into the water.hewas Interniptctl by 
Pareah, who Insisted that It was his prop¬ 
erty, and he should not take It away. This 
brought on liostllitics. The Indians attacked 
the sjillors with stones, and soon drove 
them to their boats. They theji began to 
break in pieces the pinnace, after Ijavlng 
taken everything out of her that was loose. 
Before tlie English reached the ship, Pareah 
overtook them in a canoe, and delivered tlio 
midshipman's cap, wliith liad been taken 
from him in the scullle. lie joined noses 
with them In token of friendship; and de¬ 
sired to know whether captain Cook would 
kill him on account of what liad happened. 
They assured him he would not; ntid made 
siens of reconciliation on their part. On 
this he left them, and paddled over to the 
town of Kavaroah, and that was the last 
time ho was seen by the English. 

Nextday It w.as found that the large cut¬ 
ter of the Discovery ha<l been carried off 
In tlie night time; on which captain Cook 
ordered the launch, and small cutler, to 
go under the command of the second lieu¬ 
tenant, and to lie off the cast point of tho 
b.ny, in order to Intercept all the c-inocs 
that might attempt to get out, and, If ne¬ 
cessary, to lire upon them. The third lieu¬ 
tenant of the Resolution was despatched to 
the western part of the bay on the same 
service. Captain Cook now formed the re¬ 
solution of going In person to.seize the 
king hlmsolf in his capital of Kavaroah : 
tvith this view he left the ship about seven 
o’clock on the morning of Sunday, tbe I4th 
of February, attended by the lieutenant of 
marines, a sergeant, a coniorai.and seven 
privates. The crew of the pinnace, under 
the command of Mr. Roberts, were also 
armed ; and as they rowed ashore, the cniv 
tain ordered tho launch to leave her station 
at the opposite point of the b.ay, in order 
to assist liis own boat. Having landed 
with the marines at the upper end of the 
town, the Indians flocked round him, and 
prostrated ihoniselves before him. The 
king’s sons waited on the captain as soon 
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as he sent for them, and by their means he 
^8 Introduced to the kln^, who readily 
consented to go on board; but In a little 
Ume the natives began to arm themselves 
with long spears, clubs, and dagger^ An 

? appeared with a*^cocoa-nut 

In his Imnd, which he held out as a present 

the whifo. with 

tain Ttui^iHa ^ *® attention of the cai> 
tain and his people from observing the 

motions of the Indians, who were^ now 

everywhere putting on their thick nmu 

as defensive armour. Cap- 

tim Cook beginning to think his situa^ 

tion dangerous, ordered tho lieuteuant of 

fn"ftowards the shore, as he 

having all tho while hold of 

the kings hand, who very readily accoinm. 

mod him, attended by his wife'two sSS'^ 

and several chiefs. The Indians nnSra 

hme for them to pass; and the distance 

they had to go was only about fifty or sixtv 

3 ards, while the boats lay at no more than 

five or six yards from tho land. The king’s 

3-ounge8t son, Keowa, went on hSard"he 

th^"Ch!c" hc.sltatlon ; and Tarraboo. 

^ "ns atiout to fDllow. when liU 
w fo threw her arms about his neck and 

‘Chiefs, forcM 

nun to sit down, riie captain flnding that 
he could not take the king along witli him 
u illiout a great deal of bloodshed, was on 
the point ut giving orders tor his peSide tS 
rcombark. when one of the Indians thrpw 

a stone at him. This Insult wi Sained 
by the captain, who had a double-barrelled 
gun, by a discharge of small shot from one 

llttleeffectTs?!!® 

man had a th ck mat before him; and as 
he now l^andlshed hjs spear, the captain 
knocked him down with i)is musket. The 
kings son still remained In the pinnace* 
and the detention of him would have betrn 
k great check upon the Indians; but Air. 
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command of the dIb. 
flA ftt’ ff* shore, at h!s request soon 

^ter the first Are. Another SdiS i^S 

observed by the captain to be brandlsbiuc 

one close by hia side* nnAn 
which the sergeant, observing tbat’hehud 

missed the man he aimed at! received or 

he did, and killed 
him on the spot. Captain Cook now called 
to the people In the boats to come nSror 

marines This order was 
obeyed by Mr. Roberts ; but the lieutenant 

I^mncb, Instwd of 

ming nearer, put off to a greater dis- 
and by bis conduct deprived the 
Mptaln of the only chance he had for his 
life. Capmin Cook was now observed mafc- 
Pinnace. An Indian w^ S 

nf fuir struck him on the back 

of the head with a club. The captain stag 

gcred a few paces, and then fell on hfs 

ket ^BSfw“i® dropped his mus- 

'vlth a dagger In 
the neck, and he fell Into the water: when 
a savage struck him with a club. whlcS^^ 

/k“ They hauled his 

barbarous manner. The chief who first 

I" with the club was named Karl 

^ stabbed him with 

the dagger w'as called Nooah. 

T A® ‘he barbarous disposition of the 

Indians, It was found impossible to recover 
captain Cook's body; however, by dint of 
threats and negotiation, some parts were 
procured, by which ine.aiis the navigators 

fhl'it ^® P®>Torm the last offices to 

their much-respected commander. Theso 

’“^® ^ coffin, and the service rS 
‘h^m, were committed to the dven 
honours, on the Slst of KeC-' 
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ICETAXD, 


fCRLASD 19 » (arffc island fn tlio northern 
part of the Atlantic ocean, between the 
Wrd and the 67tli decrees of north latitude, 
and between Uie 16tb and 23rd deftreea of 
west longitude from bondon. Itlsofavery 
irregular shape, and contains about 66,000 
inhabitants. 

At what time the Island of Iceland was 
(IrsC peopled Is uncertain. The Iceland 
chronicles go no fartlier hack than the ar¬ 
rival of the Norwegians, about the year 
861, when Naddodr, a pirate, was driven 
on the coast. In 664, Garder Suafarson, a 
Swede, encouraged hy the account given 
iiy Naddodr, went In search of it, sailed 
round It, and gave It the name of Garders- 
lM)lnicr, or Garder's Island. Having re¬ 
mained In Iceland during the winter, he 
returned in the spring to Norway, where 
he described tbo new-discovered Island as 
a pleasant, well-wooded country. This ex¬ 
cited a desire in Flokc, anotlier Swede, re¬ 
puted the best navigator of Ills time, to 
undertake a voyage thither. Floko staid 
the whole winter in the Island, and because 
he found great quantities of Boating leu on 
the north side, he c-allcd it Iceland, which 
name It has ever since retained. 

In 874, Ingolfr, and his friend Llefr, es¬ 
tablished a colony ; and in sixty years the 
whole Island was Inhabited. The tyranny 
of Haroid, king of Norway, contributed not 
a little to the population of Iceland. Be¬ 
sides the Norwegians, new colonies arrived 
from different nations. 

In 928 they chose a chief; hut hU powers 
were Inconsiderable, and the Icelanders 
began to wage w.ar against c.ach other. 
They remained, however, free from a fo- 
rcisn yoke till 1281, when they became 
subject to the Norwegians. Afterwards 
Iceland, together with Norway, became 
subject to Denmark. 

Iceland Is famous for the volcanoes with 
wliicli it abounds, appearing. Indeed, to 
owe its existence to submarine volcanic 
agency, and to have been upheaved at In¬ 
tervals from the bottom of the se.x Tracts 
<»/ lava traverse the Island almost in every 
direction; besides which the country a- 
hounds with other mineral masses Indl- 
c.ativo of an Igneous origin. The burn¬ 
ing mountains, so dreadful in their cfli'ct, 
seldom begin to throw out Arc without 
giving warning. A sul)torraneous noise 
precedes the eruption for several days, witli 
a roaring and cracking in tlio place from 
whence the Are is about to burst fortli. 
The immediate sign is the bursting of the 
ma.s.s of Ice, or snow, wliiclj covers the 
mountain, witli a dreadful noise. The 
flames then issue fortli.nnd stones, ashes, 
&c., are thrown out to vast distances. Eg¬ 
bert Olassen relates, that, in the eruption 
of Kattlc-gia, in 1755, a stone weighing 290 


Ihs. was thrown to the distance of twenty 
four Engltrtli miles. 

Besides more tlian thirty volcanic moun¬ 
tains, there exists an iinincnse number 
of small ermes and craters, from wltlch 
streams of incited subslnnces have been 
poured forth over the surrounding regions. 
Twcnty-tlirce eruptions of Hecla are re¬ 
corded since the occupation of the island 
!)>• Europeans: the Arst <tf which occurred 
in 1004. It will l>c snfflclent to give an 
account of that which liappencd in 178.3, 
and whicl),from Its violence, seems to have 
been unparalleled in liistory. 

Its Arst signs wore observed on the 1st 
of June, by a trembling of tlie earth in the 
western part of the province of flkapter- 
Aatl; it increased gradually till the lltli, 
and t)ccame at last so great, that the fnlia- 
bitants quitted tlieir houses, and lay at 
night in tents on tlic ground. A contliiua! 
smoke, or steam, was perceived rising out 
of the earth in tiie northern and unin¬ 
habited parts of the country. Tliree Are 
sjxmts, as they were cjilled, broke out In 
diffc:rent places; one In Ulfarsdal, a littlo 
to the east of the river Skapta; the other 
two were a little to tlie westward of tlio 
river IlvcrAsAlot. Tlie tlirce Are-spouts, 
or streams of lava, united In one, after 
having risen a c-onsiderahle height In tlie 
air, arrived at hast at such an amazing alti¬ 
tude as to he seen at the distance of uj>- 
wanls *if 200 miles; the whole country, 
for double tliat distance, being enveloped 
In the densest smoke and steam, while tho 
atmosphere was Ailed witli sand, brimstone, 
and ashes. In such a manner as to occasion 
continual darkness. Considerable damage 
was done iiy tlie pumice stone, which fell 
red-hot In great quantities. Along with 
these, a tenacious substance, like pitch, fell 
In almtidatice. This shower liaviiig conti¬ 
nued for tliree days, the Are became very 
visible, and at Inst arrived at tlie amazing 
height already mentioned. Sometimes it 
ai)pt'ared In a continual stream, at others 
in A:Lshcs, with a perpetual noise like thun¬ 
der, which lasted the whole summer. The 
obscurity occasioned by this extniordlnary 
eruption seems to have readied as far as 
Great Britain: for, during the whole sum¬ 
mer of 1783, a haze or dullness appeared to 
darken the atmospliere. 

Tlie whole extemt of ground covered by 
the lava wa.s computed to be ninety miles 
long, by forty-two in breadth; tlie depth 
of tlie lava being from sixteen to twenty 
fathoms. Twelve rivers wore dried up, 
twenty-one villages were destroyed, and 
224 persons lost their lives. 

After tins eniption, two new islands were 
thrown up in the sea; one of about three 
miles in cirenmfcrence.and nbont a mile in 
height, at the distance of 100 miles south- 
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west from Iceland, in 100 fathoms’ water. 
The other lay to the north-west, between 
Iceland and Greenland. Both these Islands 
subsequently disappeared. 

Iceland abounds also with hot and boil¬ 
ing springs, called geysers, some of which 
throw the water Into the air to the sur- 
prising height of from 200 to 300 feet. 
These are. Indeed, the most remarkable 
phenomena In Iceland. The great geyser 
or principal fountain of this kind, rises 
from a tube or funnel, seventy-eight feet 
In perpendicular depth, and from eight to 
ten feet In diameter at the bottom, but 
gradually widening till It terminates In a 
capacious basin. The jets take place at 
Intervals of about six hours ; and when the 
water. In a violent state of ebullition, be¬ 
gins to rise In the pipe or funnel, and to 
lUl the basin, subterraneous noises may be 
heard like the distant roar of cannon, the 
earth Is slightly shaken, and the agitation 
Increases, till at length a column of water 
Is suddenly thrown up, to a vast height, ns 
before stated. A fter playing for a time like 
an Immense artlQcial fountain,a column of 
steam rushes up with great violence, and 
a thundering noise terminates the erup¬ 
tion. All the hot waters havo an incrust- 
Ing quality; In soiuo places they tsisto of 


sulphur, in others not; but when drank as 
soon as cold, they taste like common boiled 
water. This Island Is commltt^ to a go¬ 
vernor who resides at Bassa-stadr: he has 
under him a bailiff, two laymen, a sheriff 
and twenty-one sysselmeu, or magistrates 
who superintend small districts: and al¬ 
most everj’thlng Is decided according to the 
laws of Denmark, to whom It belongs. 

At a period when most parts of contl- 
ncutal Europe were in a state of rude Igno¬ 
rance, the inhabitants of this remote Island 
were well acquainted with poetry and his 
tory. The most Qourlsblng period of Ice¬ 
landic literature appears to have been from 
the 12th to the end of the 13th centurr • 
but even during the last three centuries. 
Iceland has produced several emlnentli 
learned men. At the present day there is 
no want of disposition on the part of the 
people to apply to Uterature, but they wisely 
attend more to solid branches of learning 
than to the lays and legends of their ancient 
“Ses. Domestic education is universal: 
and there arc very few among them who 
cannot read and write, and many among 
the better class would be distinguished by 
their taste and learning In the most cult* 
vated society in Europe. 


GREENLAND. 


U!fDRn the name of Greenland Is denoted 
the Tiiost easterly parts of America, stretch¬ 
ing towards the North Pole, and likewise 
some islands to the northward of the con¬ 
tinent of Europe, lying In very high lati¬ 
tudes. This Country Is divided into West 
ami East Grcenhuicl. West Grccniaud had 
l«»ng been considered to be a part of the 
continent of America, l)ut recent geogra¬ 
phers seem to think It Is an Island. It is 
bounded on tho west by Badln’s bay, on 
the sonth hy Davis’s straits, and on the 
east by the Northern Atlantic ocean. 

Thl.s Country was first peopled by Euro¬ 
peans from Iceland, headed by Eric Rande, 
in tlic eighth cetjtury ; and a regular inter- 
c*nir.sc w;u» maintained between Norway 
and Greenland till tlic year 1-106 ; from th.at 
time all correspt)ndence was cut off,and all 
knowledge of Greenland buried !n oblivion. 
It Is supposed that anntion called Schrcl- 
lings, whose descendants still inhabit the 
western part, got the better of the settlers, 

I and exterininnted them. All th.at can be 
I learne«l from the most authentic records 
Is, that Greenland was divided Into twodls- 
I trlct.s, called West Bygd.and East Bygd; 
that tho Western division contained four 
parishes and loo villages; and tiie eastern 
district was still moro flourishing. This 
I eolony. In ancient times, certainly compre¬ 


hended twelve extensive parishes, 190 vll- 
lages, a bishop’s see, and two monasteries, 
aiany attempts have been made to re-dis- 
cover the east country, without effect, by 
the Danes and the English. The land has 
been seen, but the ice has always prevented 
any approach to the shore. 

The Greenland Company at Bergen, In 
Norway, transported a colony to the west 
coast; and In 1712, the Rev. Hans Egede, 
and others, endeavoured to reach the east¬ 
ern district by coasting, i)ut were obliged 
to return, owing to continual storms. 

That part of West Greenland which Is 
now settled by tho D.ancs and Norwegians, 
lies between the 64ch and 68th degrees of 
north latitude ; and thus far, it Is said, the 
climate is temperate. To the northward 
of the 6Sth degree, the cold Is prodigiously 
Intense ; and towards the end of Augu.st 
all the coast is covered with ice, which 
never thaws till April or Slay, and some¬ 
times June. Thunder and lightning rarely 
happen ; but the aurora borealis Is very 
frequent and splendidly luminous. 

The Greenlanders are constantly employ¬ 
ed either in Ashing or hunting ; at sea they 
pursue the whales, morses, seals, fish, and 
Bc.a fowl; and on shore they hunt the rein 
deer. 
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feuts the Scots, 210; crowned at .Scone, 211; 
defeated in the absence of the English, and 
driven from Scotland, 211 ; Again chased from 
England, 211; formally rc«ign« his ]>retriisions 
to the throne to Edward 111., for a pension of 
2.0UOt, 217 

Ballard, John, his conspiracy against queen Eliza* 
both, 365 

nahiicrlno, lord, hi' trial and execution, 428 
Banda, or Ntttmeg inlands. 672 
Bangor, monks of, murdered by Adelfrod, king <> 
Northumberland, 79; the monastery destroyed 
by him, 79 

Hank Charter Act, suspension of the operation of 

the, 549 

Bank of England, charter of, 491; banking mea¬ 
sures of nir Robert Peel, 612 
Ihimiockburn, battle of, 2U2 
Barhadoes, island of, 897 

Barhiroiso, the Algerine pirate, dcfcatc<l by 
Charles V., 6(30 
Barl»ary Mates, hidory of, 875 
l(;(rcbones parliament, convened by Cromwell, 
306; dissolved by forc<>, 696 
Barnet, battle of, 270 
BtiroMO, battle of, 407 

B.irnm, Elizabeth, the holy maid of Kent, her Im. 
I’ositions in the reign of Henry VIII., 60f3; her 
ravings against the refoniutl doctrines and thi 
king's divorce, 307 ; her ci'xution, 307 
Basing, occupied hr the Danes, 86; battle of, 86 
Ba^tile, storming on 627 
Battle Abbey, foundation of, 114 
Bavaria, hivUiry of, 701 

Bayard, the chevalier, defeats Charles V.^ C58 
Beaton, cardinal, his op|K)sition to (he progress of 
the Reformation in bcoiland, 316; (ondemni 
Wishart to the it.akc, 316; his indecent tri¬ 
umph, 316; Wishart's prophecy, 317 ; assassin- 

Atioii, C\2 

Bide, the Venerable, his history, 69 
Biauchainp, Hugh, his dr fence of Verneuil Against 
l.ouis Vlf. of France, 163 
Beaufort, Henry, bifhop of Winchester, Appointed 
hr parliament guardian to the infant king 
llenry VI., 242; his quarrel with the <luke of 
Gloucester, 215; renew (*d, 263; strongly a<l- 
vocates a peace with France, 2.'»3; propfliates 
Margaret of Anjou and attempts the ruin ot 
(»ioucester, 27>4 

BeauUcu, marilnal, defeated by BnonAparte at 
Pego and I/Odi, 447 ; recalled, 118 
Boauvaix, bishop of, taken prisoner of war by 
. Richard I., 167 

Beck< ^ Thomas A, his birth and education, 114; 
obtains the favour of archbi>hop TlHobald, 111 ; 
ri'commcnded to the notice ul Henry ll., Ill 
his ra|>id rise and luxurious living, 144; niado 
archbishop of C anterbury, 145 ; aiiumc' a rigid 
Austerity to gain the admiration of the laity, 145; 
wins the favour of the clergy, 145; aji^erts the 
claims of the church in opt>osition to the will of 
Henry II., 145; requires the earl of Clare to 
surrender the barony of Tunbn*lgc, 145; in¬ 
fringes the rights of William D'Eyiuford, 145 ; 
excommunicates D'Eynsford, but absolves him 
bv the command of Henry 11., 113; resists the 
eltorts of Henry to r^^ndcr the clergy amenable 
to the civil |>owor, J I3 ; assents with the utmost 
reluctance to the constitution* of ClareiuioD, 147; 
absolved by the pope, 147 ; efforts of Henry 11. 
Ut ruin him, 147 ; summoned before ihe great 
council of barons and bl>hops at Northamiuon, 
14'^; hissjjcich, 146; pronounced guilty oi con- 
t<*mpt of the king's court and of neglixtof fealty 
14S ; conGication vf his cchhU 14^^ ; his fretk 
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oppotltlon to iho of Henry 149* 

appeal* to the po)>c. 149 ; «icAt>e«to Franco^ i lO« 
warmly roceWed bT LouU VIL, 149; coniluuct 
to annoy Hcory fK« 149 t eseommunientet all 
who obey the coiutltutioni of Clarendon, tiSO; 
)u$ treaty with Henry 11., ISO ; returns to En^* 
land, ISO; hU fresh arro^nce, IS I ; as^asMn.. 
ated In Canterbury Cathedral, IS I; curious 
trial of, In the rcifru of Henry VIIK, Sll ; de¬ 
molition of his shrine, 311 
Oeckford, lord mayor, his answer to George III., 
433 

Betlford, duko of, appolnlctl regent of France by 
Henry V,, 241; made protoelor of the Infant 
Henry VL by parlhiineni, 2*11 ; forms a politi¬ 
cal and personal alliance with the duKcs of 
Burgundy and Brltcanr, 212; releases James 
of Scotland and places him on the throne, 243 ; 
continues the war ni^ninst Charles VII. of 
France, 243; gains a rictory at Vcnieull, 2-15 ; 
returns to England to me<iiate between the 
dukes of Burgundy and Gloucester, 214 ; forces 
the duko of Brittany to submission, 215: ex¬ 
hibits a calm and rcsolotc front amid disasters, 
2*19; takes Joan of Arc prisoner, 230; and 
erucUy burns her alire, 251 ; his ileath, 232 
n^'iitigflcld, sir II., hU di^rc5p<viful conduct to 
queen ElUabeth beforo her aeccssloo, 339; 
pardonetl, 339 

Ih'tlloc, William, his connection wUh Oates, 402 ; 
rudeiiTOurs to connect the qin^eo with the mur¬ 
der of sir Rdnuunlhury Godfrey, 402 
Belgium, its cstablishiucncas an Indvt’cndent statC4 
718 

BeMe Isle, battle of, 428 

Bellingham, hU asiavsinatlon orPerccTal, 4C8 
Betn, general, his conquest of Transylvania, 097 ; 
hii fleath, C98 

UcTiedlctino monks introduced into England by 
Hunslan, 9C 

Bcnovolence tax, levle<l hy Henry Vll., • 
h*vio4i by Henrv Vill., SirJ; by James l.,372; 
by Charles I., ^77 

Bi*reng.iriA, daugUic/ of the king of Navarre, mar¬ 
ried to IUchar<l Cu?ur do Lion, 102 
Beresford, general, nccofnp.aiii<*s Wellington In the 
licninsula, 40-1; defeats Soult at Albucra, 407 ; 
ailvaai:cs to Bordeaux, 472 
Bergen-ofKZoom, siege of, by the French, 428 
BitBu, revolution at. 702 

lierntilf, king of Mir-cia, struggles with Egbert 
for the supremacy, 82 ; dcfeaU'^l and slain, 82 
Bi*rtha, the Christian queen of Kent, 76 
Berwick, defended by sir William Keith Rgninst 
Krlward III., 211 ; ceded lu perpetuity to ilic 
English, 211 

Resiuis, the Persian traitor, 44 
l>ig«id, Kobert, earl of Ni^rfulk. bis oj^position to 
ll<*ury IN., 184; rcmoii>trance to Edward 1., 

Blrkejihea<l, loss of the siiip, r>.K> 

Bihiey, ThortiA*, l*nrHed .dive in the rok^n of 
Henry VIII. for prt'ucldiig dte doctrine of the 
ri'forniadon, 5t 

Blrmliigh.'irii, t\oi* At the dissenters 442 : | 

destruction of the incecitig-liou?e and iiw clUng of 
Dr, Priestley, 4 12 

niiiiops, trial of. in the reign of James II., 411 
llhick Prince. See Kl>W \Kii 

Bhikc, admiral, his victories over the Dmch, 393; 
Ids gallant comlncL 397 ; his expedition tip the 
Meihtcrraneau, 397; dchats iho Spaidartls, 1 
398 ; Ids rhsuh, 39H 

niakenoy. gv^neral, 429 ^ r> , , 

Blamhf ol Castilo, idfco of John of England, 
married to Louis, s..ii of Philip IL ol France, 

I 169 

■ Blenheim, battle of, 413 

Ithiis count of. See SI KPUKN 
I c<*loia-h Ids desperate aifempt to seue the 

I regalia A()7 ; pardoinnl by t liarh s IL, 4U>< 
j mount, his conduct lu the South Sea scheme, 
421 
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Bluchcr, general, 471; battle of Lelpsle^ 471 
euterx France, 472; defeated at Liny, 474 
4otoi Wellingloo at Waterloo, 475 ; marebeau 
Paris 473 

Bo.vhcea, queen of the icent, and her daughters 
outraged by the Romans, 72 ; her roTenge. 72 1 
finally dcfeate«l by Suetonius, 72 
Bog oak of Ireland, 131 

Bohun, earl of Hereford, hU opposition to Ed¬ 
ward L, 194; presents a remonstrance to the 
king, on the evo of bis embarcation for Franco, 
104 

Boleyn, Anno, Henry VIIl. falls In love with her 
5G2 ; privately married to Henrv, 304 ; gives 
birth to Elixaheth, 304 ; the marriage confirmed 
by tho houses of convocation and by act of 
parliament, 305 ; her unwomanly exultation on 
the death of Catherine of Arragon, 50S; her 
jealnu!»y of Jane Seymour, 308; lier apparent 
intrigue witli sir Henry Norris, 508; coqvIcCi^ 
of infidelity by a commission of twenty-six 
peers, 309; publicly beheaded on the Tower- 
Idlh 309 

Bidingbroke, lord. Sec St. JOliX 
Ihdivi^ history of, S92 

Bunifnee VIIL, \iQ\n\ his bid! against the payment 
of taxes by the clergy, 193 ; mediates between 
Kdward I, of Ctiglaiid and Philip 1V^ of Ounce, 
193 : failure of his efforts to save Scotland from 
Edward I., 197 

Bonner, his ^|K>sitlon to the Reformation, In the 
reign of Edward VL, 316; imprisoned for 
maintaining the doctrine of tho real presence, 
529; restorcHl to his see by queen Mary, 326; 
his coarse ajid unrelenting barbarity in the per¬ 
secution umter queen Mary, 335; his insolent 
hruUdity towards Cranmer, 337,538; disgusts 
queen Efltxabeth, 339 
Ronosus, defeat of, 67 
Borneo, history of, 871 
Boroughbridge, battle of, 204 
Bi<.<cobcl wood, Charles IL's escape there, 594 
Boston, closing of its port, 434 ; besiogc<l by Woah- 
iugton, 455 

Bothwell, carl of, taken Into tho confidence of 
Mary queen of Scots, Sl7; suspectcKl of the 
murder of Darnley, 547 ; his trial, 347 ; carrici 
off Mary, 548; marries her, 548; escapes to the 
Orkneys, 348 ; hii miserable death iu Uenmark, 
313 

Duulogne, Buonaparte*! preparations there for the 
invasion of England, 455 
Box ley, miraculous crucifix found there by the 
conimlssloucrs of Henry VIIL, 310 
Boyne, batik of the, 413 

Brackenbury, sir Robert, his refufol to muTder 
the two young princes In the Tower, 276 
Braddock, general, defeat of hi< expedilion, 429 
Bradshaw, pr^ideni of the court for tlie trial ol 
Charles L, o90; disintormeat of his body, 400 
Bravnlywino, battle of, 456 

ilrjivu'C, William, refuses to obey the insulting 
demands of John, 175; starved to death iu 
France, 175 
Brazil. hi*«!ory of, 890 
Ih* Ada, treaty of, 

Brembrc, sir Nicholas, charged with high treason 
ill the reign of Richard IL, 224 ; coudomni*d 
and executed, 22i 

Bn teuil, De. governor of Winchester, 131; endea¬ 
vours to kee]i the royal treasures at Winchester 
from Henry Ihanclerc, 131 
Brian Borohnie, king of Munster, 5C9: defeats 
Malachl king of Meath, 569; beneficial effeei 
of his supremacy in Ireland, 569; bis death, 
571 

Brian, son of tho count of Brittany, deteots the 
Irish Invaders in Devonshire, 118 
Bridport, admiral, defeats tho French fleet off 
l.'t>ricnt, 146; his rucssage to tlie rouilticiTsat 
SpitlM ud, 419 

Brighirk, governor of Mercia, defeated by tax 
Danes, 103 
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Brljaln, rctifw of the early history of, 60: the 
C’ehic iriboi of HriiaUi and of other f»arti of 
EurojK*, 70; charavfcri^tlca of the Rrltoiu, 70; 
•uprentc power in tho hands of the Dniids, 70: 
tho firfst Invasion of Julius C{riar, 70 ; hii second 
Invasion, 7t ; victories of Civsar tcrmiiiatlni^ in 
a mere nominal conquest, 71; mad expc<nti<jn 
of Callculo* 71; successful invasions in the 
reipti of Ciandius, 71; imi^nsontncnt of Came- 
tacus, 71 ; rtestruetiou of the Druids by Sue¬ 
tonius, 71; terrible risini? under Boadlcca, 71; 
Afrricola establishes the Roman supremacy, and 
walls ofT the Piets and Scots by a chain of forts, 
7*2: subsequent departure of the Romans and 
invaMoiis of the Piets and Scou, 73 ; Orontis of 
ihf 73; Britons at>;»ea] to tlie v^aaons,7-|; 

conquest of tho country by lUui^ist and iiorsa, 
74: esinblishmcnt of the Heptarchy, 76; in 
tro<luctlonof Christianley, 70.; Invasion of, by 
Ciesar, 05 ; rotluccd by the emperor (.'laudius 
Cl. bee Sa.xoks and KNtsi.A.NP. 

Brlihelm, expoHcd trom the archbishopric of 
Canterbury, 06 

Brithrlc, duke of F.ssex, ^lain by the Danes, lOI 
Brito, Richanl, one of tho murderers of I'hoiuas 
A Becket, 120 
Britons, See BniTAiy 

Brittany, duke ot, won over to the cau^e of the 
Fncjlish in the rei^m of Henry VI. by Bcdfi.rd, 
2-12 ; detached by Richemont from tfie Kiur]i?^li 
cause, 215 ; c<fmi)c1ied bv Bcslfurd to adhere to 
the treaty of rroyes, 213; attacke^l by sir 
Irnncis Surienuo, 255; coin|>ensarion demanded 
from Rn^rland by Charles VII., 256 
Broke, captain, his capture of the Chesapeake, 473 
Brougham, couns«>i for queen Caroline, 4H0; his 
exposition of the abuses and imperfectioos of the 
law, 485 

Bruce, Robert^ his dispute with Baliol for Die 
crown of Scotland, H»0; arbitration of Kdward 
!• against him, 190: secretly encouraces WUiiani 
M allaco, 19G : his interview with M allace after 
tlie battle of Falkirk, 197; escapes from Fnp. 
iHiid, 198; avows before the assembly of Scott*<h 
nobles at Dumfries, his <letcrinlnation offollow- 
Ini? uu the efforts of NValiace, 199; slays Cum. 
rnin the traitor, 199; crowne<l kind at Scone, 
199; routed by the EnffU^h, 200; rallies his 
forces on the accession of Edwanl II,, 200; 
drives the English out of Scotland, 201 ; his 
fplendici victory over the English at Barinock. 
btirn, 202; crosses the Enirli^h border, 205; 
desiiltory war at Die commencement of the reipu 
of Edwrinl III., 207; j>eacc with Kiu;land, 208; 
his death, 210 ; iij« invasion <if Ireland, 5S0 

Brneo, David, son of Robert Bruce, betrothed to 
June, sister of Edward 11!., 208; succeeds to 
the throne of Scotlatid, 210: flics to France 
frruu Edward Baliol, ‘211 ; recallcsl to Scotland, 
216; Invades Eni?lan<l during the alxeiice of 
IMward III. hi France, 216; defeated byqueiui 
Philippa, 216; lodj^ed in the Tower of Londr>ii. 
210 ; restored to Scotland on pai-rucniof lOO.UOO 
marks, 218 

Brtu e, Edward, his invasion of Ireland, .':S0 

Brueys, commander of the Frcin;U fleet in the 
battle of the Kile, 451 

Brunanburgh, battle of, 94 

Brunswick, the house of, 419 

Brussels, revolution at, 717 

Brutus, Lu<dns Junius, story of, 55 

Brutus, his tusassinution of Cicsar, 65 ; his subse¬ 
quent career, 65 

Buchan, carl of, titular constnhle of France In the 
rerpi of Charles VII., defeated by Bedford at 
^ermcnil, 245 

Rue barest, treaty of, 737 

Uuokiisgham, duke of, heads tho party onposM to 
Eliiabelh, wife of Edward IV., 272; sanctions 
the murder of the earl of RWors by Richard 
duke of Gloucester 274 ; ap-ecs toasM^si Ricl»ard 
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in obtaining the crown, 274 ; his exortionf, 276t 
pre sses the crown upon Richard, 276; hi^ claims 
on the Herefurd proj^erty op|;osed by RUh.ard, 
277 ; cswusc's thecau^e uf Henry, earl of Rich- 
mend, 277 ; revolts In Wales, 278; takcu pri¬ 
soner and executed, 278 

Buckiiicrh.am.dnke of, condemned aorl executed lo 
tho rclan of Henry VIII., 500 
Buckiiurham. Gcorire VURcn dnke of, hU rapid 
rise In tJje favour of 2umeii h,509: atrocious 
cr>n<luci of his broiher air Edward ViUiers in 
cxcrcijcing his monojMsIy of making gold and 
silver Iftcc, 575; aecompanios princeChurles on 
a romantic visit to the court of Spain. 575 ; his 
hyuliing conduct, 575; the match broken off, 
Oib; adviies the expedition in aid of Frederick 
the elector palatine, 576; entrnilt'd by Charles 
I. wuh^the ex|K»dition to Rochcdle, 377; Its 
failure, 577; prepares a second exfKulitton, 578 ; 
ni4as5inarcd at Port^iiiiouth, 578 
Uuckineham.duko of. in Uie Cabal mlnfitry of 
CJ.arl<'» 11,, 401 
Htmkor’i hill, bactic of. 435 
puir* Him, baltlp of, 8S5 

Nn]>ulo.>ii; take* Toulon. 4-11: hit 
c.nm.aign in Italy. 447 ; deftat. tlie Austrian, 
at ixKii, 447; grants an amiistice to the rwipe, 

4 18; defeats the Austrians at Areola, 448 ; takes 
Mantua, 448; invadf^ Austria, 443 ; treaty with 
Aii.^tria, 448 ; his expedition to Egypt, 449; de¬ 
feat of the French fleet in the battle of the Nile 
4M ; invades Palestine, 451 : compelled to ruho 
the siege of Acre, 45*2 ; defeats the l urks at the 
ryrindds, 452 ; returns to France, dissolves the 
luilional assembly and tn.ikei hitnsclf first con¬ 
sul, 452; hh overtures to England for pe.tce ro. 
j<cud by Grenville, 452; Austrian campaign, 
46o; battles of Montebello and Marengo, 453 , 
tn aty at hunerille, 465 ; i)cace of Amienj, 454 ; 
bwoinei first consul for lilv, 454 ; Institutes tho 
legion of honour, 454 ; first aggressions and inso¬ 
lence towards England,435 ; ln«ulu the English 
ambassador, 453; detains all tbe English rest 
donts as prisoners of war, 455; invasion of Han 
over, 435; prepares an armament at Boulogne 
for the Invadon of Englan<l, 455 ; execution of 
^tiko D'Eiighien, 450: crowned emperor 
of France, 456; a«<unics Hie titleof king of Italy 
450; uniti .1 the French atid Spanish fleets 45/ • 
fij^ditiou to the West Indies, 457; fleet under 
5 illeneuve and Oruvina < ha^e<l bv KV|<on, 457 • 
action off FofTol, 457 ; blockaded In Cadi^ 457t 
battle of Trafalgar, 457; Au'triun Invasion of 
Bavaria, 45S : junction of the Austrian and Rus¬ 
sian armic% 438; battle of Ausrcrlits, 458 1 
treaty at Presburgh, 459; Joseph Buonaparte 
nuidc king of Naples, 459: bestows Holland on 
ms brochvr Louis, 459; defcau the Prussians at 
Jena, 4fil ; battles of Morin gen and Fvlau 
4td ; taking of Daiitzic, 402; battle of Frledland 
4t»2; treaty of Tildt,402; declares the Britlith 
Inlands in a state of blockade, 462 ; send* Junot 
into PortUMi, 4t>5; colla rs tbe throne of Spain 
on Joseph Buonaparte, 405; peace bctoceii Spain 
and England, 405; iiivafies Spain, and cnicrx 
Ma<iriu, 404; Austria again goes over to ilic 
ftflo’s, 464; Vienna taken, 461; battle of W.v 
gram, 404; tlie treaty at Schoiibrun, 461: di 
v>rccs Josephine and marrie* the archduchess 
Maria Louiia, 466: invades Rus>ix 46S ; burn¬ 
ing of Moscow, 469; disastrous retreat, 469; 
coiKpiracy of Mallet against iiim, 470; battle of 
LjrUcn, 470: recall of 20,000troops from Spain, 
4.0; campaign in Boh mia- 471; battle of 
Leip*ic, 4/1; his continental syitem broken 
up. 4 /1: n treat to Paris. 472 ; luvrulon of the 
a lies, 4/2; conferences at C hatillon. 472; his 
aiulication. 472; rctiromeut to Elba, 472; re- 
luriis to^France, 474; campaign io the Ncihor- 
lamU,4/4; defooti\l at Waterloo, 475; rclumi 
to laris, and ab/licat** his throne, 473; tur* 
renders to Captain MaiUand, 476 ; reside* at 
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Holcna» 476; hU death, 481$ rcmoral of hit 
rcraaliu to Paris, 502 

Buonaparte, Joseph, king of Naples, 459; abdU 
cates tho throne of Na|nes Id favour of Murat 
becomes king nf Spain, 4<>3; defeated at 
V^ittoria, 470$ dervatod b/ the allies, 473 
Buonaparte, Louis, king of Holland, 459, 714$ 
abdicates In favour of Ms son, 4G0 
Itnonaparte, Louis Naiwicon, failure of his expedU 
tlon to Boulogne, 501 $ condemned to j>crpctual 
iniprlsonmcnt, 501 $ elected to the ofllecof pre> 
sident, 649; his coup d*6tAt, 050; elected em. 
peror of tho French, 051; his marriage with the 
countcss-duchess Eugenio, 651 $ hU part lothc 
Crimean war, 651; attempts to assassinate him, 
651 ; his shart in the Italian war of liberation, 
651,707; the Mexican expedition, 052 
Bunion, sir Francis chosen inember for West¬ 
minster, 401$ committed to tho Tower, 465: 
reloasetl, 466 

Burgher Danes, the Five, 89, 95, 95 
Burglary in the open strectsduringdayllght In the 
n*lgn of IlcTiry II,, 158 

Burgoyne, surren<lers to the American forces, 43C 
Burgundy, duke of, liisdeserlioo of tUchard Occur 
4lo l^lon in Palestine, 165 

Burgundy, duke of, hl< w,ir with tho French court 
ill Iho reign of Charh's VL, 258,240; murdered 
by Charles the dauphin, 240; Philip, the new 
<luke, allies with Henry V. of England, to drive 
out the dauphin, 240; refuses tlie regency of 
Franco ofrere<l hy Bedford, 225 ; quarrc4s with 
the duke of OInucostcr, 224; reconciled by Bed¬ 
ford, but cools towards the English cause in 
France, 225; quarrels with Bf'dfurii, 252; 
transfers his support to Charles VII., 233; com* 
meiiccs the siege of Calais, but retreats, 253; 
ransoms the duke of Orleans 253 
Burke, Edmund, his impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, 441 ; his quarrel with Fox, 4'11 
Burke, Iho murderer, trial and cxocutiou of, 486 
Btirh igh, lord. See CECIL 

Hurley, sir Simon, executed for high treason iu 
t)ic reign of Bichard IL, 224; his great t»o!nil:w 
rliy, 225 

Burrnah, war between England and, 535, 556 
Bunnnh, war in, of IH24, 

Buriirs, sir Aluxaiuler, niuniercd at Caboiil, 505 
Burnett, bishop, assists NViiltam Ill. In funding, 
41 «i 

Burning for heresy, first awarded by Henry IV., 
252 

Bnrt fired, hli shaTnefnl tn*nty with the Danes 
piinUlied hy liieir i>crfldy, 86 
But<s earl of, otitains oHlco, 452 ; negotiates a 
peace with France aiul Spain, 432 $ resigns oOlce, 
421 

Biir.aco, battle of, 466 

Byng, adinlnil, tried hy court martini for not rc- 
Ui viiig Miiiorca, 42'J ; Ms csccutioo, 429 


C ABAmlnl<try in tlie n ign of diaries 401 
Cuhnul. Sec AKPCJII VNI> T A .V 
Cftile, .lark, his ln«urrectlnn in the reign of Henry 
VI ,258; declares hiin5j4rto be the ^ou of s r 
Jolm Mortimer, 25H; defeats sir Humpiir»y 
StaiTord at Seven Oaks, 258; dutealed by the 
l.cindoners, 258; kilh-<l by Arden, 258 
Cadi 7, taken by lord Howanl and the carl of Essex. 

Caedwalla, king of the Welsh Britons, 80 
('am, taken by Edward III., 214 
Cic^ar, .hiiins, becomes otic of the triumvirs, 63 ; 
his rivalry with Ponii^cy, 65; hU coinpiests in 
Oof many, (vaul, ami Britalii, 65; becomes pfT- 
|K‘lij;il dictator, 6.); defeats i*onine>' at the l>nt* 
tie of riiarsalia, 65: assassinated in the senate, 
63 ; his conquest of Caul, 70 ; Ins first invasion 
of Britain, 6b, 70; Ids s^'cend invasion, 71 
Caffre war, the, 551 ; conclusion of, 538 
Cairn*, sir Hugh, Ids Landed Estates Titles Bill, 
563 
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Calu, Catar. or Cali^Uk, the emperor, bb reiga, 
64 

CalaK ilogc of, by Edward IIL, 316; iu surrender, 
216$ pardon of the sU patriotic cJtirrns, 219: 
the city occupied by English colonist^ 219 
nearly lost by treachery, 217 $ lost to tho Eng¬ 
lish In the reign of Mary, 539 
Calcutta, taken by Sur^ja l>owla, 430; black hole 
of, 450 

Colder, sir Robert, his action with the French and 
Spanish fleet off Ferrol, 457 $ scniouced by a 
court-mariial to be reprimand!^, 457 
California, discovery of gold in, 522 
Caligula, the emperor, reign of, 64 
Cambray, peace of, C60 

Cambrlnge, earl, his conspiracy against Henry V, 
in favour of the carl of Marcli, 258 ; hU coovic^ 
tion and execution, 238 
rambyses, reign of, 43 

CamiUuf, takes Veil, 59; his exile, 60$ Ms re¬ 
turn and defeat of the Gauls, 60 
Cainperdown, battle of, 4-19 
Canaan, land of, 44. Sec JBW9 
Canada, discontent In, fomented by the old French 
parly, 496; earl of Durham appoiutodgovernor- 
g»*noral, 496; contesu with tuc insurgents in 
1859, 406; passing of the Indemnity Act, 497; 
nmewal of the rebellion, 497 ; sir John Col- 
borne appoiuted governor-general, 497 ; hlstorr 
of, 888 

Cannot, battle of, 61 

Canning, occepu the forciim secretarvsblp, 482 $ 
forms a ministry, 484; hi^ d* ath, 485 
Catining, lord, governor-general of India, his pro- 
clatnation, 551 

Canterbury, Now Zealand, 907 
('anton, bombardment and capture of, $04 
Canute, son of Sweyn, his successes in England, 
UH ; op)>oscd by Edmund, 104; shares the king¬ 
dom with Edmund, 104; becomes sole king, 
105; measure* for securing his power, 105; 
marries Emma, sister of Etholred, 105 ; reproves 
his courtiers for flattery, 106; invades Scotland, 
106; dies, 106 

Capel, sir William, hli payment of enormous lines 
to Henry VIL, 289 
Capets, dynasty of, C23 

Cappadocia, ravaged by MUhridates, kingof Tou- 
tus, 62 

C'apua, Hannibal nt, Cl ; taken from tbe Cartba- 
giiiiaus by the Younger bcipio, 61 
Caracallo, emperor of Home, history of his reign, 
66 

Car.actacut, his struggle against the Romans, 
69 

Cara n si us, takes the puqde, 67 
Can*w, sir Feter, his nroiDHturc rising in favoor of 
Wyatt's rebellion, o30 
Carimis, emperor, his reign, 67 
Carlisle, bUhop of. Ids defence of Richard II, 
against the charges of Henry of Lancaster, 228 
Carlists, insurrection of, in the reign of Ferdinnod 
VIL, 671; contest with theClirtstiDOs 672 
Car]r>.% Don, his claim to the throne of Spain on 
the death of Ferdinand VIL supported by tbe 
ab«olutibtJ, 671 

Carlovingi.vns, estaiilishmcnt of the dynasty of, by 
( liarles Martel, 622 
CarLiiad, congress of miiditors at, 689 
Carcdiiic of Brunswick, married to George, prince 
of Wales, 446: separate:* from her husband, 
443 ; her trial, 486; rcfus<.-<l the right of being 
crowned, 480: her death, 430 
Carre, Robert, obtains the favour of James I., 368; 
created carl of Rochester, 5i>8; obtains the 
friendship of sir Thomas Orerbury, 568; his 
guilty intrigue with the countess of Essex, 368; 
obtains tlie committal of Over bury to the Tower, 
509; marries the diVOrce<l countess, 569; created 
carl of Somerset, 309; poisoning of Overbury, 
30f); loses the favour of James I,, 309; found 
guilty of the murder of Overburjr, 370$ par- 
<lttiifHL 570; his miserable death, o70 
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Cmrtha^e, treaty of the Romani with, 52, 51, 50 ; 

deitroyeil hy I'ubllui Cornelius 5cii*io, «i2 
Carthaginians,eipolition of. imo Sicily, 50; their 
liege of iMeisUm. 01 ; cauiei of the tint I'unic 
war. Cl; and of the •ecci)d« Cl ; ilrfeatcii at (lie 
battle or Zaiuo, Cl ; tbclr war with Ma»ini.ua, 

Cary» Luciu% lord Falkland^ hii death and cha¬ 
racter, 

CnryU ageai uf Jamei II. to Rome, 407 
Ca%!iibeluunu«, kitijr of the TriiKibantei, defcaicd 
and doi>o»rii hy Juiiui Ciciar, 71 
his career, C5 

CA9t|cmain, earl of, lih mUjion to Romo In the 
Tv\tfn of Jiuiui II., 410 

Catalina, Luciui bergiu#, hi» contninwy, : hU 
ocatii, Co 

Catesby, oripjnatei the Gunpowder Plot, 5Cl; 
joined by 1 iercy, Guido Vaux, and otlu*r«, olio; 
ducovery of the plot, 5GG ; hit death, 5CC 
Catharine of France married to Henry V. of Knff- 
land, 240; •econd ruarriogc with ilr Owen 
Tu<lor, 212 

Cathcart, general, hl« yictorics orcr the Caflrc*, 
ooo 

Catherine, dauphtor of Ferdinand of Arratjon, 
married to Arthur, son of Henry V|I., 2yo; her 
lecond marrla*rc with prince Honn% brother of 
Arthur, and afterwards Henry VIIL, 295 ; con- 
rumination of the marriage, 2 ^6; objections 
raised against Ir,302; her alTectlng appeal to 
Henry, 28C ; annulment of the inarri.ige liy 
Craimicr and the court at Oiiiistalde, ; re¬ 
fuses to giro up Jier title of ciueea of Kngland, 
*>04 • refused |H*riiu4sioii to see her daughter 
Rlar>, 508; her death, 308 
Catherine of Portugjil, her n?arriage with Oiarh s i 
11- of Kijgland, 4W; charged l^y RrtUoc with 
conniving lit the murder of (io<lfrcy, 402 
Catherine j. of Russia, her wars with the Turks, 
dll 

‘Catherine IL of Russia, reign of, 732; her design 
of ex[><dUng tho Turks from Kuro|>e, 75C 
Catholic emancipation, 5>avillc"s bill foUowed by 
X\iO Gordon riots 437 ; promised by Pitt to en¬ 
sure the Iriiih union. 453; passes boxU h‘Mu< s 
but rofuMd the royal assent, 4Ci ; opjmjtsl by 
Wellington atul PeoPi ministry, 48.i; iniro- 
<iuce<l by Peel and p.ossed, 4dC 
Cato, bis detttli at Utica, C3 
Cato-struet conspiracy, 479 

Cavaignac, general, suppresses the insurrection of 
the 23rd of June, C-IO ; his couicst for the nre- 
sideiKship, 049 * 

Cavour, count, 7C6, 707 ; his death, 772 
Cawn|>ore, massacre of. 844 

CcauHn, a powerful king of the West Saxons, de¬ 
feated by the conferlerate forces of the llenurchv 
under Kcliclbert, 7C * ^ 

Cecil, lord Burleigh, sent to the Tower in the reign 
of Edward VI., 322; minister of Elixaheru, 
347 ; his conduct towards Mary queen of Scots* 
350; advises violcQt measures, 351; his death' 
3C1 

C^'crops and his eolony, legends of, 42 
Cclestine V., pope, refui^es to ab^oUc Philip 11 . 
from his oaiii not (o attack England in the ubi 
sence of Richard I., 103 
hbt<v/y of the, 70 
Ceolred« king of Mercia, 81 

Ccorle, governor of Devonshire, defeats the Danes 
at VViganburgh, 84 

Cerdic and Kenric, the Saxona, their invasion of 
Britain, 76; found the kingdom of West 
Saxons, or W«s9cx, 75 
Cestius, ills siege of Jerusalem, 47 
Ceylon, history of, 8C8 
CInrronoa, battle of, 50 
Chalons, battle of. C7 ; little battle of, 188 
Chains, canle of, boieg^d by Ukhard I , ir>7 
Charlemagne, his frieudship for OlFa, king of 
Mercia. Hi 

vbarluinagnc, ejuperor, persecution of il<c | luf »n 


CJIA 

Saxons of Germany, 83 ; reign of, 622; empire 
of, C3-t 

Charleroi, battle of, 445 

Charles 1 son of James T., propolis for tils mar 
riagc with the sister of Philip IV. of 5pain, 375, 
noccsiHy for a dispensation from Rome, 374 ; 
makes a romantic visit to the court of Spain, 
375 ; cordially received by Philip, 575 ; dispen¬ 
sation refufc<l by nope Urban VJI 1,375; liisulu 
ing conduct of Buckingliam, 37C; tho inaich 
broken oIT, 576; sues for tho iiand of Jleiirietta 
of France, .376 ; succeeds to the throne of Eng¬ 
land. 570 ; his exiravagant notions of the royal 
prerogative, 377 ; exacts a benevolence tax, 577 « 
summons a parliament and endeavours to ex¬ 
clude the opposition nteinbers, 377; sells dis- 
pcniations to Catholics, borrows of the nobility, 
aiul levies shl|Kmoney, 577 ; sends Buckingham 
against Rochelle, 377 ; his rupture with the 
purliameiil on the tonnage and j>oundoge ques¬ 
tion, 378 ; and iniprisomnent of membori. o78; 
prepares for n second cX|^dilion against Ro¬ 
chelle, 578/ concludes a pe.ncc, 379; entrusts 
the government to W'entworth and Laud, 379; 
continuation of abuses, 379; extension of iho 
biar Civamber, 379 ; the levying of shiiwnioney 
by him opposed by John llamiKlcn, tno; iiis 
unwise cnoris to introduce ipiscopacy into 
Scotland. 58U; his distress for money. 3«U ; par- 
Ib.iuent refuses to grant him snpjdies, 381 ; his 
imf>e;Khmcut of Umtworth, now earl of Straf¬ 
ford, 381 ; his High Cornmiision Court and Star 
Chamber alH>lished by act of parliament, 3'>1 ; 
rebellion in Ircdand, 381 ; vote of the commons 
Giai 110 bishop shoulcl Ji.avc ascat in parliaineur, 
oS2; his attempts to arrest live ineinbcTs in 
their p|acc in purliamoiit, 382; universal 

lition, 3S2 ; bis a|K>logy to pjrliament, 382 ; the 
parliament demand the delivering up of the 
iortrc'ies and force* of tho kingdom imo its 
own oiUcers, 585; his refiisal, 383 '^minenccw 
mout of tho ci'41 war, 383; |)reparatioiw on 
each side, 383 ; dc sbtful battle of Kdgehill, 383 ; 
successes of the rcvaluis, 381; holds a parlia. 
nientjut Oxford, 354 ; terrible character of tho 
war, 584 ; t>ctiib>ns for j>caco, 384 ; Im defeat ut 
Marston MiH)r, 58H; an<l ni Naieby, 387; con- 
tiiiucd successes of tho parliamentary party, 
387; flics (o Scotland, 387; deliveriHi up by 
the Scots, 388 ; disputes amongst the pariiuinmt 
parly, 588; military parliament formed, 3 .m 8 ; 
arrested at llolinby Castle by Joyce, 388; c*nu 
linevl at Hamj»ton Court, 589; cscaj>es to the 
Isle of Wight, 590; again taken t^risoner, 3 tH>; 
estabUshtueoi of the * rump * parliamoni, Z0i)i 
removal to London, 590; his aiterc*d appear- 
once, 390; preparations for his trial on a 
charge of treason, oMO ; the trial in N>’citrninsU r 
Hall, 391 ; scnteiico<i to death, .%9l ; his ireaU 
inent bythe populace. 391; his Interview with 
his children, 391 ; his vacillation and in.«ia- 
ccrity, 591 ; discovery of Ins correspondence 
with the queen by Cromwell and Irotoii, 391 ; 
his heroic conduct at bis execution, 392 ; bis 
li't iDomcnt*. 39*2 

Charles II., otTcr>a biancht to parliament 
for the redemption of ids fathor*i life. 591 ; in- 
vited to ScoiiatHi, 393; annoyances from the 
Scou, 595; makes a b'Id entrance into Eng¬ 
land, 395 ; defcatinl at Worcester, 393 ; esca]»es 
from the field, and is concealed by the Pendc- 
rells, 594 ; story of tJie royal oak, 394 ; reaches 
Normandy, 394; wndi nr John Granville to 
general Monk, 599; his loiter to parliament, 
400; his restoration, 400; act of indemoitv, 
4t>0; punishment of the regicides, 400 ; his over¬ 
weening love of pleasure, 400; marries Cathe¬ 
rine the infanta of Foriugal, 400; war with the 
Dutch, 401 ; iin|>eachn)ent and exile of t'laren- 
don, 401 ; the Cabal ministry, 401 ; discontent 
of the ptwple, 401; i»rctended plota of Kirl)y 
and Toiigc, 401 ; appearance of Titus i>aies» 
4ol ; his deposiiiun before sir Ednioudburj 
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4M 5 murder of Godfro;, 402 x »ncml 
uUrm and ablation, 402; i>eii»iou bestowed 
on Oates, 402; api^raranco of Bedloe, 402: 
•oauUalouf charge agaiiis; the oiiecn. 402 • 
tucce«lve exccuuousof the paidsts, 495; con- 
dcumation and execution of StralTortL 4M : 
passing of the Habeas Corpus Act, 404 ; apiKrar* 
anco of Dangerticlil as a plot discorcrer, 404 : 
the mcahtub plot, 40*1; failure of Iho attempt 
to past tho exclusion bill, 401; increase of ih- 
fonuers and libellers, 401; conduct of Fitsbarris, 
4w; Charles di^solm parliatnent and deter- 
Diiuei to reign without one, 406 ; hli tyrannical 
proceedings, 406; |•ersecullon of the presby. 

*105; trial and exccutioQ of Stepliea 
College, 406 ; tho Kyo-houso plot, 406; its dis- 
execution of KusscU and Sidney, 
400 ; his death uiul character, 407 
Charles Kdward, the young pretender, son of die 
clievahcr.and grandson of James 11., 420; lands 
in the Hebrides 426 ; nroclalincd king at Kdin- 
burgh, 427 ; defeats sir John Co|>e at Preston 
Ians, 427 ; advances to Derby, but then returns 
to ScoUaiuh 427; captures Stirling, 427; do. 
foatcu by the Duke cl Cnatberltuid at Cullodco 
427 ; escapes to France, 427 ’ 

Cliarlei Martel, reign of, 022 

Charles IV, of Franco endeaTOurs to obtain 
C.ulenne from Fdwnrd 11., 206; mediation uf 
queen Isabella, 206 ; o.^lsts bab< na in her opi»o. 
SI lion to Edward and the Spensers, 2o6 
Charles V. of Franco, at tho battle of Poitiers, 
217; rules the kingdom during the EngUsli 
iniprisoninent of his father John, 210 ; opposed 
by the frantic demagogues of Paris 219 ; reftues 
to sign the treaty between John and Edward 111., 
219; luccecdi to the throne of France. 219: 
war with Ittelinrd 11 . of England. 221 
('hiirlei VI. of France, unable to invade England 
In the ret<-n of lleiirv IV., 232 ; distracted slate 
of 138; invasion of Henry V., 258; battle 

of Agincojirt, 259; second Invanon uf Henry V., 
2otl; dhgraceful treaty with Henry, 2 10 
C larles Vll. of France (the dauphin), inurdora 
Ihe duke of Burgundy, 210; opposes Henry V., 
2 h>; battle of Anjou, 240; tiriveii heyoiid the 
Loire hy Henry, ‘^41 ; assumes the title of king 
of Fniiice, on tho acccs.<itiu of Henry VI., 242* 
crust ned at Poitiers, 242; sulfers contimuni 
di5a^^ rs from the anus of Bedfont, 242 ; defeat 
of bis army at Vcnieuil under the earl of llii- 
chan, 245; siege of ()rle«aiis by the English, 
246; appearance of Joan of Arc, 247; who mises 
the siege of Orleans, 218; accoiupauics Joax lo 
Hlniins, 249; erossned kit^g, 260; contitinc^l 
sucrcH^es, 260; Joan taken jirisuner and es* 
icuied, 261 ; foiUirc of the negotiations for 
peace at Arr.as, 262 ; obtains tlie support of the 
duke of Burgundy, 262 ; demands coiii|K'n?.aciun 
from England for Suriemie's ultaek on tlie<luko 
of Brittany, 256; ri^coinmeucei the war with 
S(jocesi| 266 

Charhi VIIL of France, outgenerals Henry VH. 
of England, 286; Henry invades France, 286; 
treaty of peace, 2«6; entertains Pi rkiii War- 
b( ck, 288 ; diBinissts NVarbeck from his court. 
288 

Charles IX. of Franco, his deceitful enmity to¬ 
wards tho Catholics, .>62; massacre of St. Bar- 
Iholomew, 362; his apology to Kli/abeiJi, 362; 
ElizabetlFs reply, 362 ; his reign, 626 
Charles X. of France, his reign, t>5H : minHiry vf 


CHE 


of the liberty of the prc>s and other ordui.aiices 
subver^^ivo of the charter, 640; tiie military 
c<iininan<l of i’aris eiitrustrd to MannonC, 6lu ; 
rekiRtunce to the ordiiiaoec*s, 611; skirmishes 
between tho citizen* iiii«l ,io|dii rs, 641; deputa- 
tiiin to Marinmjt, 641; sucresse> of tho iuiurgeats, 
irVi ; the king's atalicaiiuit, 6l5 
rtiarles V'. ejntK.-ror, his utt(*nipts to conciliate 


proxoa oil, o02; demands the hand of Mary fbr 
his sou Philip, 528; his accession to the tlirone 
of Spain, 667 ; obtains the imperial crowo, 6671 
appoints tho diet at Worms, 667; insurreclioo 
in Spain, C68; French Invasion of Francis L, 
668; defeat of Charles by iho chevalier Bayard, 
068 ; Charles’s visit to the court of Henry >11!., 
668; Francis 1. invades Milan, 668 ; coin|K4led 
by the army of Charles to raise ilie aii^gcof i^ivia, 
069; carried prisoner to Madrid, 669; signs 
tha treaty called the |>eaco of Madrid, twti; 
storming of Home by the forces of Charles, 6.S9; 
I>eaco of Cambray, 660; cxi>editiou of Charles 
ugainsi the Algerine pirate Burbarossn, 660; 
renewal of tho war with Francis I., 661; treaty 
of Crespy, 061 ; abdicates his throue, t^l; hu 
death and character, 661 

diaries, arclnluke of Austria, his claim to the 
^hrono of Spain supported by queen Anne, 416, 
6ob 

Charles Xll. of Swe<len. reign of, 720 
ChcirJes X V., king of bvuHlen, his accwlon, 723 
Clinrlcs l> . of Spain, reign of, 465, 667 ; ndmjids- 
trnlion of Godoy, 667; connection with NaiKsleon 
Buonaparte, 667 ; (piarrcJs of the royal family, 
667; abdicates, 667 

Chai'les Albert, king of Sardinia^ takes the Hold 
against I Austria^ 764; retires beforo Radetsky, 
766; abdicates Lis throne, 766; hts death, 
766 

Charlotlo of Mccklenburgh StreUtx married to 
George III., 431; her death, 478 
Charlotte, princess, birth of, 448; married to 
pnnee Lcoiwld, 477 ; her death, 478 
Charnioutli, oattlcof, 83 

Charter, granted hy Henry Bcauclcrc lo favour of 
the clergy and feudal nobles, 131 
Chartist riots, 499 ; attempt of John Frost and 
oibcrs lo seixo Newport, 499 ; trial and transjH>r« 
tat ion of the ringleaders, 409 ; insurrectionary 
jittemin on the town of ShcOield, 6(>0; deinoiu 
siratiuu of tho lUth April, 62U; tho monster 
petition, 62U 

Chathaoi. oorl of. Sec PlTT 

ChatliHin, earl of, comniunder in tho disastrous 
M'alcheren cxiK*ditiun, 466 
Chatilloii, convention at, 472 
Chenab, battle uf the Ford of, 623 
ClH'sapeakc, cajnured by Captuiu Broke of the 
Sliannuu, 47«> 

Chester, fortihed by Edward the older, 95 
Cluchely, archbishop of Canterbury, engagoi 
Ih nry in a wnr with France, 257 
Chili, lintury uf, 889 
C'luUiau^iallHh, battle of, 526 
China, history of, 847; commencement of the 
Knglish war, 602; treaty between KisUen and 
captain ElliiU repudiated by the emperor, 603; 
renewal uf Ihe war, 605; operations against 
Canton, 603; capture of Amoy and Chu^an, 
6U4 ; conclusion of the war, 607; the aduiroi 
the Arrow iorclia, 647, 864; bombardmeiil and 
cajnure of Canton, 864; ire.'tiy of Tieiutsin, | 
668, 861; the action ai the mouth of the IViho, 
866 ; LonI Klgiu ap|K>intvd plenii>oientiary, 
866; cApiiire of the Taku forts, 6C^; murder 
of Kurupeans, 866; occupatiuu of Fckiit, 660, 
866; trtMty of roKin, 866 
Clnpi)onliam occupied by tho Danes, 87 
Chederfl, ils visits to Great Britain, 490« 491 ; Its 
ravages io 1849,626; return of the, in 1^4; 
640 

Christiana, sister of Edward Atheling, 118 
Christina, queen, queen regent of 8pain during 
the minority of Isabella, 672 ; retires from tbs 
regency, 074; her return u> Madrid, 676; mar* 
ries Mu not, 676 

Christina, quetu ilowngcr of Spain, her dlght 
witli her inhiii^teri, 67? 

ClirisluiH of Sweden, 720 
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Chtiiliaiiicj flourithet undor the rm|>rror Con* 
ttanMne, 68 ; intnxiucUun of, into Kiiplaad, 76 
Churcl.ni, lord, detcrii the caiue of Junti*i II. 
for that of NViiliaiu of Orange, 411. bec MaiiL* 
DOlCOt'OU 

Cjcoro, hli doatli, 65 

t'hubri, the, dofeatccl by Mariui, 62 

CIntra, convention of, 465 

dure, carl of, dispute ^iiU Thontai i necket con* 
corning the barony of Tunbridge, 145 
Clarence, clukc of, dt'cply oITended at F.dviard I V.*« 
marriage with Indy Orcy, ami at the cupidity of 
her family, 266; joint Warwick in forming a 
powerful confederacy against the king, 266; 
resilience at Calais, 267 ; inoditatet d( serling 
Warwick, 268; Appointed rogeiii of Biigland in 
coniH'Otioii with Warwick, 268; deserts from 
Warwick nt the battle of Harnet, 251; ar^e^UMl 
by Edward IV., 272; drowned in a butt of 
Malmsey wine, 254 

('l.areridon, constituiiont of, ttimmary of, 146 
Clurcudon, lonl, 40); impeached on account of 
the treaty of itreda, 401 ; goes into exile, luj 
Clarke, Mrr Mary Aun, parliamentary em^uiry 
concerning, 44)5 

Clftmlius, the emperor, his reign, Gi 
Claudius II., emperor ol Koine, history of hii 
reign, C7 

CJny pole, Mrt., favourite daughter of Oliver Croin. 
well, oPd 

Clement VII., |«pe, grants to Wolsey the Irgatiiie 
power for life, 5o2; luuitates to grant Ihnry 
\ III. a divorce Irom Catherine of Arragon, 
305; nullifies the decision of the court of Dun¬ 
stable and the marriage c.f Henry with Anne 
Uoleyn, 501; failure of attempts at a riKomdli- 
ation, 506 

Cleopatra, proclainn^d nueen of Ftfy|>t, 65 ; her 
coniieciioij with Marc Antony, 61; her death, 

64 

Clergy, Rngll h, attacked tiy Stephen, 110; efforts 
inadc by Henry II. to restrain their |M>wer, 142; 
Iresh attempts to extend and consolidate the 
tem|>oral power of the clergy in the reign <jf 
John, 175; clergy oppre:*s<'ii by John, 175; 
overwhclinitig inlluence«»f Koine in the reign 
of Henry III., D52 ; rofuseil to pay the taxes 
demanded by Rdward 1., 185; deprived of all 
])roiectioii from the civil )K»wcr and eom|>eUed 
to make payment, 185. Sec IlKPtiKMATtciN. 
Henry V. ciiireateil by his parliament to seire 
the ecclesiastieui rcve'ijues, 237 ; alarm ol the 
clergy, 257 ; their learning atui iiitelhxtual 
nni'tcry in the reign <if Henry VII., 2^*2; 
abn<lgnient of tlioir privileges by parliament in 
tlic rcjgn of Henry N'lll., 301; ihrcc fourtbs 
of the clergy ex^Klleil fioin their livings in the 
reign of MHry,o2y; no one allowed to prraeh 
in the reign of ElisabetU excepting by special 
license, 510 

Clifford, sir 'rhoma«, 401 

Clive, lord, hi^ victory o\er Suraja Dowlaal Flashy, 
450; restrains the rapacity of the Ka»t India 
com)»any's ugeiiis, 455 
Cloaca Maxima, at Home, 62 
Clodius Albinus, defeated b 3 * the emperor Severus, 
66 

Clovis, his conversion to Christianity, C22 
Cobbetl, Wilhani, 404 

I'obham, lord, the eminent L*'>Uard, 25G; failure 
of the attempt of Henry V'. to bring him back lo 
the liorDish church, 256; indicted und con¬ 
demned to the stake, 257; cpch^xs from the 
Tower, 237 ; organises a revolt, 257 ; suppression I 
of the revolt by Henry, 257 ; Cobham laVcn and 
hangcKl, 257 

Cochrane, lord, :hoieQ member for Westminster, 
461 

Coining, severely punishe<i by Henry I. of England, 
157 ; by Edward 1., 180 

Coke, solicitor for the j>cople of Eiiglan 1 at the 
iri«al of Charles I., 390 
Colchester fortified by the Danes, 05 


COX 

Coleman, F.dwftrd, secretary to James duko of 
York, his eXi-i:ution, 4U5 
College, 6u*pli<n, the protectant joiner, 405 
Collier, the niidwifc, her councctioD with the 
meal-tub plot, 44X1 

CoUingbourne, c'xecuced by Hlchard III. for Ills 
couplet on (‘ato?hy, KatcKlIc, and Lovel, 278 
Colombia, history or, h8l 
Colnnituis, his di»coTer 3 * of America, G57 
Commodus, iho emperor, hl.'^tory of his reign. 
65 

Coniyn, Hobert de, dc feat«tl at Durham, 118 
Conan, the Kouen eiti/en, his faP*, 127 
Conan, c<*nnt of Knitauy, bis upjHoitioii lo WiD 
liain of Nonnnntly, 112 

Concordat entered into between the emperor ol 
Austria and the po|>e, 685; its effects, 6ti5 
Conde, prince of, assisted hy 4;uevn Elisabeth, 
5-12 ; his breach of fuitli, 3*2 
Conrad, son of I'rederic llarbarossa, joins in tha 
third crusade, 161 

Conra<l, mirquis Montferrar, his claims io Dio 
sovereignty of Jerusalem supporttsi hy Khilip 
II. of France, 162 ; slain by Clio Old Man of the 
Mountatii, 164 

ConstAiM, ctnfKTor, his reign, 68 
K'ousianiine the Griat, lil^iury of his reign, 67 
i'onstanline 11.. emperor, bis reign, 68 
Constantine king of bcuilaiid, conquered by Athcb 
Stan, 4ki5 I 

Constantine, grand dnke, lirother of Alexander I. 

his tyranny in Koland, 748 
Constantinople, fuuncl»tion of, as the scut ol 
government, 68; taken by the Turks, 810 I 

Consiantius Chlorus, emperor of Home, his 
reign, 67 , 

Coiutantiu.s emperor, his rdgn, GS ' 

Constitutions of Chinndon. nummary of, 110; 
forced on the bi^hop9 hy Henry 11., 116; eon- 
deinucd and annul]c<1 by the |Nq>c, 147 
Convocation, houses of, in ilu* reign <»r Henry Vlll. 
declare that the iKipe has no ^urisdiciirni In 
r.ngland, 5u5; discuss the queiCion of iraiiMih. 
^taiitiaiioii in the reign of 528 

Ctui^ers, sir John, leader of the rebellion in the 
reign of Edward IV., 24 j6 

Coote, hir l.^re, liis victories over llydcr Ally, 
458 

Co|H?, sir John, defeated hy Charles Edward at 
Croton l*an!«, 427 
Copenhag<*ii. luttle of, 455 

Corte castle, lt>l ' 

Corinth, capture of, 50; destruction of, by the 
Homans, t»2 

Coriedanus, sti»ry of, 56 I 

Coniivli, general, 452 

('oni hiw>, di^^.u^^tons on, by (N)li<len and the frc o 
trailer51*2, 515 ; ropial of, 518 i 

Cornwabi«, lord, his eapUulaiion to Cho Aintrt- 
cans, 458 

Cornwall overnm by the Danes, 102 
Cornwall, K ichard earl of, his campaign in Franca i 
111 the reign of Henry III., 181; evil coiiso. 
quenccs of ilisputc with i he king, 182 
Corporations, first establbhnn iit of, by Alfred, 66 
Corunna, retreat of sir John .'iloorc at, 464 
Cospairic submits to William the Conqueror, 119 ' 
Coitingtoii, fir FYanci-s his o[>t>osiiion to priiuo 
Charleses romantic visit to the court of 8]<ain, ' 
575 

Cotton supply, question of, 562 

Counties, division ol England Into, by Alfrt'il, 

.t I 

Courtney, son of the marquis of F»xeter, released 
from the 1 ower by queen Mary, 528 ; made curl i 
of Devonshire, 528; makes an impression on the 
heart of queen Mary, 528 ; neglects Mary and 

I ^ays Ins addresses to Elizabeth, 528; scot to i 
otheringay castle after the rebellion of Wyatt, 
551 ; released by tho intervention of Khilip, 
554 ; |K»isv»iu*d at Padua 554 
Coxo, earl, tenders his subnt*>sion to WilliAm the 
Conqueror, 114; put to death by Uis scris, 116 ^ 
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Crwmor, Thomas^ Miow of Je«u» Collogo, Cam* 
orldgc, hb lucscsLvo rcspccriu; tho selllemeDt 
of Honry VIIf/* marriago with Catbcrioo of 
Arrngon»30l; aummoucd to court, 304 5 mado 
arcUbUhop of Canterbury, 504; hoWa a court 
Dt DuusUblo, which annuls the marrlago with 
Catherine, 304; pronounces aonteaoc againat tho 
vaildity of Honry*a marriage wlih Anne Bolejn, 
5oa; his comiuel at the trial of Lambert, 512; 
charges Catherine llowanl with unchastity, 615; 
advances the Reformation !n the reign of 
Edwurd V'l., 315; obtains the execution <HJoaQ 
Bocher for heresy. 520; hU services forgot teu 
by qu^-cu Mary, o27 ; Ids teal for the reforroed 
religion, ^27 ; his uianirosto against the rcw 
storalioi) of the mass, 328; committed to close 
custody, 528; conveyed to Oxford, 329; de- 
pfJtdetl from^his office, 337; inioicnt brutality 
of Bonner, 557, 358 ; subscribes lo the doctrines 
of the real presence and papal supremacy, 358 ; 
ry)cntji his rccamation, 3o8; bis martyrdom, 
oo3 

Cray us, becomes one of the triumvirs, 63; killed, 
05 


DAY 

Crystal Palncc« the, 530 

Cuba, island of, 8 t^S ; Lopeses expedition to. 677 

Cucsia, ireneral, 464 vn 

Ciudad Rodrigo, lakeij by WeUIngtoo, 4t»o 

CuUoden, bat(l«*of, 427 

CumbiTland, wrc<iod from ihe ^Vchh Britons snrf 
bwtowed as a military fiof on Scotland. 05 

Cumberland, dulte of. defeated at Fontenov 
marcboa a^lnst Charlci Edward, 427iiof.iti 
him at Cullotlvu, 427 

Cumberland, Ernest, duke of, myrteilotu attemnt 
to osstusluate him, 406 wempi 

ilefeated at the battle of 
raiKirk, 197 ; made regent of Scotland. 108 • 
defeat* the EngU^b at Rosllo, 19 s ■ *u^iw*lo 
Edward 1.,198; betray* Bruce, 199; *lala br 
Bruce and Fitinatrick. 199 ^ 

Cu^han, king of Jlciopotamia, conquer* the Jewa, 

Cuthred. crowned king of Kent, 81 

Cyprus taken by Cambyse*. 43 

Cyrui, reign of, 43 

Cyrus II., kUlcd, 43 


Crcscy, bank* of, 215 
Crespy, tnuuy of, bOl 

Crossiiigbum, his oppression In Scotland, 196; 

misleads Warenno, 196; hU death, lyti 
Crimean war, events which led to ii* 533 5 tho 
niassacrc of Sinope, 556; tho fall of Scbaitopi>j. 
541; the Vicuna coufcreuccs, 542; conclusion 
of neacc, 544; part taken by France in the, 
051 ; uiid by Prussia, 7u5; history of the Cri¬ 
mean w*ur, ?od, 815 

Crlsjiiu, tho Norinau, wounds Uenry Bcauclerc, 

lo6 

Crersuf, conquered liy C'yrus, 43 
Cnnnarlie, earl of, tried for Jiis parliciikation id 
tho rebellion of 17 15, but pardoned, 428 
Cronnvcdl, Oliver, hU ujqjeurance in J'urllanient, 
a&5 ; his charocter, o86; raises a tr<»op, 386; 
defeats Uu|>ort at tho battle of Marston Moor. 
o86; dcfeuis the royalists at Naseby, 587 : seiz« 
tho i»«rsouof Charles L, 588; obiains the su¬ 
premo command of the army, 388: bxei his 
head-quarters at UnmpstcAfl.hcath, 389; esta¬ 
blishes the power of the army, 380; his active 
csploDogc over Charles L, 389 : defeat'* ilic par- 
liainentary deslro for an accommodation with 
Charles, SyO; cstnbliihos the *ruinp* parlia¬ 
ment, 500; ftpi>oints a court for tho trial of 
Charles L. 3 jo ; duped by Charles, 39l ; dis. 
covers his corrospfiiidcncc with the queen, 591 ; 
elocution of Charles, 302 ; invades Ireland, 503; 
inarches against the Scots, 503 ; his tactks,595; 
gains Che battle oT WorccMcr, 594; his tri¬ 
umphant entry into London, 304 ; establishme nt 
of ihg commonwealth, 504 ; obtahit tho supreme 
power, 501; high character of his adiniiii>tra- 
tion, 395 ; declares war against Holland, 305; 
dissolves the rump, 306; convenes Bareboms 
parliament, 506; (iis|K*m<os with parUninents 
and establishes a pure niiliuvry government, 3o6; 
declared proleelor of the coniinonwcalth« 30b; 
plots against his litb, 307 ; faithfulness of his 
spies, 307 ; favourable peace w ith Holland, 597 ; 
successful negotiations \*ith France, 307; glo¬ 
rious war against Spain, 507 ; his uni>o]’uIarity 
amongst republicans and royalisti, 307; his 
doclimng health, 3o7 ; publication of ^ Killing 
no Murder/308 ; his nervousness mid luelan- 
choly, 308 ; his death, 308 ; disinterment uf his 
b< <ly, 4(X>; his invasion of Ireland, 597 
Cromwell, Richard, named by Oliver Cromwell to 
be his successor, 308; resigns his authority, 399 
Croniwcll, rhoiiias, liis defence of Wohey, oO?.\ 
hi* dialogue wUli sir Thomas More, 507 ; assists 
Henry VlIL in ilic suppression of the 
tcrles,^300; passes scntcnco of death on Lam¬ 
bert, 312 : persuades Henry to apply for the 
hand of Anno of (Jcves, 512 ; cliurged with high 
ireas<»u, 512 ; his execution, 512 

tbu Urst, 128 ; Jerusalein taken, 131 


Danby, the lord treasurer of Charles 11., hU con- 
duct dunng the i-opUli plot. 401 
Uancgelt, Scot* refuse to j>ay it in the reign* o( 
Ethclrcd and Canute, 108; rcbeUiou against it 
•”,V‘®r«*8nofHardicanute. 107; retn»|.o*ed by 
'Mlliani llio Conqueror, 116; promised to be 
abolished by Sicpheo, 153 
Danes, efforU made by Charlemagne to force them 
to adopt Chnstiauiiy, 83; early invasions of 
England, 8o; sack a monastery m Northumber. 
land, 85 ; descent upou tho isle of ShcpiK*y, 83: 
defeaied by Egbert at Charmouth, 83; ally with 
the Britons of Cornwall, but again defeated by 
Egbert, feo; successive defeats induce them to 
avoid pitched buttles and seek only uluodcr and 
captives, 84 ; Intense hatred ofChrinianity, $ 4 ; 
invasions become annual and increase m auda« 
* dofeatod at Ukcly, 34; successes under 
V.r . S?^ Hingnar, 86; contests with king 
Alfred, 87 ; their perfidy, 87 ; their terriblo sut 
premacy, 87; deleatcd by AlfreiL 89; con- 
\ert^ to Christianity, 89; incorporated with 
tlie baxoiis, 89; fresh invasions under Haitiocs. 
90; comMleUly subdued by Alfred, 90; join ia 
the war between Edward the elder and EtbcL 
wuld, 92; defeated by Edward the elder, 93 s 
robelhonj uudor Anlaf, 94; rebellions in tho 
reigus of Edmund and Edred, 94, 95 ; invasions 
m the rcjgn of Etholrod the Unready, 101 ; ra- 
vages of Swey n and Ulave, 101; luxurious habits 
of the Danes, 102 ; gciirral massacre, 102; their 
revenge, lu3; bribed by Etbelred the Uurcady, 
lOo; sudden death of Sweyn. lOI; success ol 
Canute, 104; division of England between Ca¬ 
nute and Edmund, 104; Canute obtaioa the 
whole kingdom, 105 ; crown reverts to tbeSaxoiu 
under Edward tho Confessor, 107; assist the 
Saxons in their revolt against the Nonnans, 
118; bought off by WlUlaui the Conqueror, 119* 
return to Denmark, 119 
Dangvrfield, his weal-tub plot, 404 
Daiitric, surrender to the French, 462 
Darius Codomannus, king of Persia, 45 ; defeated 
by Alexander tlie Great, 43; bis death, 44 
Dunus Uysta!*pei, cooquesu of, 4i * his conquests 
in India, 830 

Darius IL (Ochus), king of Persia, 45 
Dariiley, lord, cliosen for a husband by Mary 
queen of Scots, 544 ; forbidden the marriage by 
Elizabeth, ; accomnltshei the mamagei 
345; insulted by tho relormed preachers, 516; 
his weakness of intellect, and fickle and violent 
character, 346 ; his Jealousy of Rixro, 348; r^ 
senrment of Mary against him, 348; bis extra® 
ordinary murder, 547 
David, king of Israel, his reign, 45 
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I)Avd| klnff of Scotltnd, iriTAfk*^ Hni^Itvnd In rup. 

K rt of Matilda'sclanni llio^'rofStoplicn, 

0» 607; dcfcakd ia the baiclo of the 
Standard, 140 

David, 1 ho NVcUh prince, joln^ Fd\rard 1. in hii 
Invasion of WaU-f, ISD; Joins hlc wollyn in hn 
op|H>sUiQU to Edxrard, li*0 ; taken prisoiur and 
ciecutod as a traitor, 100 
Davis, Mr. JclTcrsoji, elected president of the Coii- 
fo<Uraie Suites, 8do 

Davison, puiu«hcd by queen Kllzibcth for hiscoiu 
iioction with the execution of Mary queen of 
Scots, o5S 

Deborah ainl Barak, reigns of, in Israel, 45 
Decemvirs, appointnicut of tlic, 67; their ove^' 
throvr, 63 

Dcchii, oinj>cror of Rome, history of his reign, CO 
Do Courev, his jHity ancl miswhie^oiM war in 
Ulster, 678; obtains the goiernnirnt of ]r<4and, 
67U ; refuses to acknowledge king John, 67i; 

Dc l^cy, Ulchar<l, guardian of Kngland during 
tho absence of Henry IL, IM ; defeau the 
Fleming, 154 

Do Lacy, lloger, hii gallant delcncc of the chateau 
Gaillard, 171 
Dfdhl, sii'ge of, 843 

Delphi, temple of, importance of, to the Creeks, 
40 

Deluge* the, 1 
Democritus of Abdeni, 41 
Denmark, history of, 7‘J4-727 
Derby, earl of, his lands uaste<l by prince E<l- 
ward in the reign of Fdwaid ML for his ad. 
hesion to the party of Leicester, 186; accuM-d 
and committed by the parliament of LedeeaUr, 
lb7 

Derby, earl of, his conquests in Guicano in tho 
reign of Edw ard 11L, 2 14 

Derby, earl of, Joiins a ministry on the re>ignafirin 
ol lord John Uussell, 63 d ; defeat of his iniuis- 
try, in 1862, 633 

Dcrwi ntwatiT, earl of, rises in favour of tlio Fro. 

tender, 421 ; hii execution. 421 
Desmond, earl of, his re^isiunce to the English 
rule in IrelamI, 687 

Despard, colonel, his conspiracy against Georire 
ML, 464 ; his ext'cntion, 466 
Dc \'ere, Aubrey, font by biephcn to jdead his 
cau^e agaim^t the bishops, 14u i 

De Vere, Robert, carl of Oxfonl, favourite of 
Richard IL, 223; made marquis of Dublin, 225; 
rnise<l to the dukedom of Ireland and bc'coiues 
virtual kiug of the country, 225 
Devonshire, earl of, defeau tho Danes under 
Hubbi^ their chief, 88 
Devonshire overrun by the Danes, 102 
Diaduincnianus, emperor of Koine, his reign, 66 
Didius JuUanus, emperor of Home, his reign, 00 
Dicbitsch, his march to Adrhinople, 738 
Digby, carl of Bristol, ^ent by James 1. to Madrid 
to neg<diatc the marriage bctwcMi prince t. hurles 
and the sUier of Philip 1 \ 374 ; his exirtions 

defeat (mI by Buckingham, 37 I ; con mulled to 
the 'Lower, 570; reUased, but banished from 
court, 370 
Digby, sir John, 383 

Diocletian, vin'xTorof Rome, history of his reign 

Dolben, his charges in i*arliament against bache- 
vercl, 417 

Dol, siege of tho castle of, by William the Con. 
queror, 123 

Domesday book, compiled by Wilhaiu the Con¬ 
queror, 126 

Dominica, i^]aDd of, 002 

Domitian, the cm|>eror, history of his rci(^n, 66 
Dorians migration of the, 49 
Dori»laus, Dr., Cromwell's envoy to Holland, put 
to death by a royalist, 396 
Dorsetshire overrun by the Danes, 102 
Douglas, sir James, supporlv the cau'C of Robert 
Bruce, 202; hU cavalry charge at Uaimockbuin, 
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Doiigl.is, loni. Ills Invasion of England In the rein 
of Edward 1M., 2i>7 

Douglas, fir Archibald, completely defeated hj 
L^lward ML, 211 

Douglas, lord, general of thcforces of Robert ML 
of Scotland, ; delealed by the Percies a! 
liohnedori, 232; joins the Kercios and 4)weu 
Olemlwyr agahui Henry IV., 235; defeated 
and taken prisoner at >shrewsburj, 254 
Dongla% Georgr, ahls Mary queen of 8cots in os 
c.iping from Lochleven, 5 l9 
Drake, fir Francis his voyage round the worhl, 
; hii cxpe«lition against Spanish America, 
-ol; vicc-admiral of ihe EugUfh fleet against 
the bpanish Armada, 568 
Dr-.'HK r, general, 432 

Dr^uiiis, the supreme power in the hands of tlio, 

*0' bucioiiius i'uuliuus 
' li 72 ; crimes of the, 72 
Dmlloy, the in(ornior in the reign of Henry VU., 
289; committed to the Tower by Henry VIIL, 
294 ; hi* execution. 29 1 

Dudley, lord Robert, aspires to the hand of queen 
Lhxab^lh, 542. 8ee LkicLSTKP, e.arl of 
Dudley, earl of Warwick, son of Dmihy the min¬ 
ister of Henry \ IJ., 519; his treacherous advico 
to loid Seymour, 319; puts down the rebellion 
of Ket the lamier, 520; his active hoMility to 
Somerset, 3^2; obtains Somerset's dismissal 
from the proitct<»rate, 522; at tho head of the 
government, 522; comracts E<lward VI. to 
thrabeih daughter of Henry M. of France, 322; 
puuuhiiuiu of Catholics. 522 ; obtains the duke, 
dom of Northumberland, 523 ; ar^e^t and exo- 
cuiion of Nomerses 525 ; marries hit fourth son 
Guiltiford Dudley* to Lady Jane (irey, 524 ; i^er- 
suadi t Edward \ L to settle tlic crown on Lady 
JaueGrev, 324 ; endeavours to arrest the prin. 
coses Mary and Eli/abeth on the death oi 
Edward \ L, 324; deserted by his fleet, 326; 
marches against Mary, 526 ; submits to Mary, 
o2o ; Arre.-«!e<l by Arundel, 326 ; tried and cxi> 
cuted for high tre.ifon, 526 
Dudley^ lord Guildford. jnarriM to Lady J.ano 
Grey, 524; c<»nflncd in the Tower by Mary, 
326; condemned, 526; executed after the re¬ 
bellion of W'yatt, 326 

Dumouricr, invades Holland with tho army of the 
French republic, 4U; negotiates with the 
allies, 444 ; ocapes to the Austrian cam;;, 44 4 
Duncdu, king of bcutland, murdered by Macbeth, 

Duncan, a<lmiraU defeats the Dutch fleet oil C;uiu 
penlown, 449 
Dunes, battle of. 397 

Dunkirk, given by the French to Oliver Cromwell, 

Dunnina, her monastery in the Isle of F.lv, 78 
Dunstan, iirvlibishop of Canterbury, the Uivourite 
of Kdrcd, 96; jnlro<luccs the Benedictines into 
England, 90 ; his despotic influence and am 
bilious iH)licy, 96; opi>osition to the marriage 
of Edwy and Elgiva, 97; his insolence to the 
king, 97; exilc<l, 97; returns to England and 
supports Edgar against Edwy, 98; success of 
his eftort« to advance the monks at the expense 
of the secular clergy, 98; made archbishop ol 
Catitcrbury. 98;vrowni Edwanl ithc Martyr 
100; miracle in favour of his |H»Hcy, 100 
Durham taken Irorn the Normans by the Nor 
thumbrians, 118 

XT'ADBALD, king of Kent, his apostney and re 
^ conversion, 78 
Falher, governor of Kent, 86 
Farpwolil, king of the Fast Angles, $0 
E»st India Company, charter of, 491; renewal of 
the charter of the, 651; history of the, 656 
Favt India islands, history of, 866 
J a»t Angles, kingdom of. Nee Hkl^TAKCHY 
^.^^t Naxons, kingdom of the. See ilkPi AI:CUY 
Edgar,younger broihcr of I dwy, plated on itis 
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threne hr Dunstan and the monks. 98 ; his 

E llftnt and politic «ub^crvloncT totbc monks. 98* 
U outr^c uijjn Editlia the nun. 98; story of 
nls lore for Llfnda, 98; bis spwch against the 

!iu!^? n'® ”7* cl<?rgy,9^ monkish 

<lisGi|>lin« forced on the secular clcnry. 100 • 

*Sdcalh“lOo''"*’®** i 

uV”"*"',?’ Srondson of Edmund Ironside. 
105; bis unfitness to succeed Edmund the Con. 
fessor. 110; his claims SCI aside by Harohl. the 
sou of «arl Oodwiii, 111 ; procluinu-d king, 114 • 
^uders his submission to William of Normamly 
1I I; confirmed in tho earldom of Oxford. 1 14 • 
accom|)anlcs M’iliiam on his return to Norl 
niandy. 115; files to Scotland, n«; joins tho 
iiorl iorii rising, 119; returns to Scotland, 119; 
|>en$lonod by William the Commeror. 1^ • his 
iiloco Matilda taken iirisoner by Henry beau- 
ricrc, loo; taken pri^^oaiT with Kobertof Nor- 
nmndy by Heur^, 135; jiardoncd and pensioned. 
aOw 

Educ-lull, battle of* 383 

Ediliiu, »Mtcr of Atlivisian* married to Sithric tho 
l>atu% 9-1 

EdJtha tbv nun* ravis|ic<l by kinp Fiijjar* 98 
Ivdiiha, dau^fhter of t arl liotiwlu, married to Fd. 
ward the CpnK>sor* 107 ; iieBlceted by her bu>. 
band, 108 ; niipruoncd in a convent aitVherwell 
100 * 
Kdiiiond, »on <>f llaroM* U8 

Fdmiuid* prince of ilic Ea*t Angk-$* murdered bv 
tho Daiu'5* 88 ^ 

Edmund, eUUit ion of Alfred tho Creak hit 
death, 02 ^ 

Edmund, luccceda his half broihtr AtheUtan to 
the throne of Kn^doml, 93; rebelJian of tlie 
Northunibrinn Duuei* 9S ; a^sa^iinatvd by Lwlf 
tlie robber* 95 

Edmund IronKiile, ton of Ethclrcd tiio Unread? 
uiurrici the widow of Slgcfert* lOl ; hit courfu 
eeout and energetic opnoAitiun to Canute Uic 
D.iiie* 104 ; tlmrei the Kingdom with Canute 
iO*l ; murdered by Edric, 105 * 

•tiecoetlj hit brother Edmund to the 
hn^Uth tJironu, 05 ; chajtitci the Danvtof Nor- 
thuinbrriund* 95 ; hit 8U{HTttition b>»tcrcd by 
Duiistaii, 90 ; greiit and increasing nowor of die 
monks, 9«»; dlt-s, 90 
r.ilrk*, king of Kent, 78 

E'lric, can of Wills, causes the murder of tbo 
princess Guinilda, 102 

Edric, (luko of Merciu, quarrels wiih Wolfnoih 
10c>; his cruelly, lol; di-svris to Canute and 
Dio Danes, 101; murders Ltlmuiul, lg5; nut m 
• h ath by Camue, 105 

I'orouT* tender! hit lubmi^Mon lu 
W ilJitiiJi the* CocHiucrur* 114; joint in thoNaxon 
revidt, lib* 119; pardoncfl by WiPjatn, Un 
Kdiiwaiioji, JonI John lUs^ell't bill on national. 5 l.S 
J^d'uird ihc Elder, MivciidJ hit father Alfrtd the 
Creat, 92; war uiih hit coudn Ethtlwuld for 
the knurdoin. 92; protravud war with the 
l>ane$, 92; 93 

I.d'i'iirti tlio Martyr, succeeds ills father I'dgar to 
Die l.iiglisli tlin.nc, IW; opposition of Ellrida 
lOi; crowned by iiunstan, 100 ; assassinated by 
Ins Ktop-mothiT Klfriila, 101 
Edward the Confessor, son of Ethelrod and Emma, 
flies to Handers from Harold llarofoot nnd earl 
Gudwtn. 10. ; accuses <arl Codwin of the murder 
of j.nnce Alfred, Iu7; succeeds Hardicanute. 
1<». ; couciliatos earl Godwin by marrying his 
.laugliier l.dtDia. 107 j ilUreats fiis mother Km- 
niH. li;8 ; farours the Normans. 108 : excites the 
h.Mtility of Ge.lwin, 108; Uight of Godwin to 
!■ landers, 108; Godwin's invasion of England 
U-rmliiaUil by a treaty uith the king, luy • in- 
cieuMiig power of Harold son of Godwin, 110; 
fttiempis to make William of Normandy heir to 
the throne. 110; his .leatli. 110 
Gdward 1,, i,.ii ol Henry IM. and Eleanor of 
I ron-iice, a5»i>ts ids father in opposing tho 
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tj^ny of the refomiing commlMlon of b&raou 

HM, repulH-9 an irruutton of tho Welsh, I85l 

Ukeo pruouer at Oxford by the adherents of 

Leicester, 185; released by treaty, 185; reoawi 

tlicwar, 18b; defeats of the royol^U, 187* Im. 

prisoned lu Doyer costlc, 187; obtains a complete 

victory over Leicester at Evesham, 187; departs 

[ho ’ returns to England on 

JhSlfn docs himaw to 

Flulip 11 1. of France, 168; crovmed at W«t- 

minster. 188; refomts the adralnistradon of jui- 
4 uri commences a cruel persecution of the 
Jewi* 189 5 bsuetQ coDimitsiun for enciulry into 

mfdon I'o*^"** Llewellyn to full sub. 

establishes the English law hi 

•on F.lu'n*! on his chU-st 

Phni»^v ^*r *“‘«rferes in the war between 

rmii . M. of France and Alphonso of Arragon 

£oiUn * W; arbitrate, in 

Scotlaud hetwwn Bnliol and Brufce, 190; decides 

receives his fealty, 191; 
harasses Baliol, 191; war with PhilipUV. ol 
l-rancc, 101; iDvadcs Scotland, 192; his rai.ld 
success.^ 192; conflnte Baliol in the Tower 
iy.i; entrusts the goveruniont of Scotland to cart 

Phin.!'! V®' a confederacy against 

i I ilip i \ s of >>ru>cv, i9o; taset Ibcclcr^y, 193 ; 

''ithvut the consent of parliamoiiu 
lJs>; ditconteiil of the barons* 194; adoiitt a 
conciliatory policy towards ihoclcrinr* 194 ; so- 
iimmly conUnutand swears to tkic* charters* 194 i 
effects a locate with Philip 1V. by the arbitrailou 
01 the po|>c, 195 ; returns from t>ancc, 196 ; in- 
vadit bcotlaud, 197 ; dcfcait the Scott at Falkirk* 
U7; futile attempt of pope Bomfaco VHl. to 
restrain him* 197 ; fresh invatioD of Scotland, 
198, beheads M aUacc* who was betrayed into 
“iV “*!*^*t prepares for another invasion 
of Scotland* 199; dies in Cumberland. 2(K>; hii 
character* 20U 

Edward 11. ton of Edward I. of England* invested 
with tlioprmcipaliiy of Woles* 190; betrolhid 

daughter of ThUip lY, of France. 
lOo; auccccdt Edward 1. on the throne* 2U0; 
duguats bis lubjccti by retreating from Scotland 
and dubanding hit army* 2<J0 X his wcakdepciu 
deuce upon tavourites, 2u0; arouses the indigna- 
lioo of his barons by his favours lavish^ on 
liertOave?ton*200; is obliged to banish him. 
201; couciUatut the barout* and obtains the 
recall of Gaveston* v02 ; confederacy of burout 
under Lniicuster declare against him, 202; iH*uce 
between him and the barons, 202 ; invades Scot¬ 
land with un iiiiiueiHe army, 202; delcaivd by 
Bruce at Bannockburn* 205; selects Spenser as 
uvounie in the room of Gaveston* 205 ; barons 
declare war against him* 205; puuiihcs Bad- 
U-bmerc for insulting the queen* and recalls the 
bpensert* 204 ; defeats the barons* 204 ; Diake» 
a truce with bcollaiid for thirteen years, 204; 
quarrel! with Cliarle! IV. of France, 205; who 
invades England* 206; accused by Isabella bo- 
fore pariininent, 206; deposed* and borbarousl? 
murdered* 207 ^ 

Edward 111., sc*iit to do homage for bit fistber 
Kdw&rd 11. to Cliarlos IV. of France, 204* be¬ 
trothal to FhiUiijia of Hainaulr. 205; made 
pent* 200; pronounced to be king ootbedcpo. 
sitmii of hit father, under a council of regent* 
206; inarches to resist the invasion of the Sco^ 
i07 ; stung by tlie insults and restraints of Mor. 
tuner, 209; obuins the royal power* 209* 
aids the cause of Edward Baliol against that of 
Davia Bruce. 210; defcau the^aXicoU of 
Bruce, 211; annexe! Berwick to England, 211: 
hi! claims u|>on trance through bli mother luJ 
hclla. 211; make* war with I’hilipof Valoii. 212; 
his concession! to parliament, 212 : totallv da 
feat! the French oft^Sluys.212; diffi’cuTffilS; 
makes a truce ami returns to England, 213; quar- 
rcis with archliishop Stratford concerning tlie 
taxes, 2lo; reucwi ilie war with Franc* 215* « 
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fr«con<l truco, 214; prcj^iarv* a great cipcdiilon 
o^aiiut France, 211; takes Caen, *214 ; niarchci 
towards Farid, 216; battle of Crescy, 216; hit 
twelve inoiitlis* of Calais, 210; takes Calais 
and pardons the %\x citizen:*, 210; mak«*s a truce 
with Fran^ce, 210; establishes tlic order of the 
(larUT, 217: soikIs an anny into France under 
his son tJic Black Fritieo, 217 ; ravnj^ea Scotland, 
217; battle of Foie tiers, gaine<1 by the Black 
l*rincc, 218; John, kiiij^ of France, carried to 
London, 218; makes peace with France, 219 ; 
ilealh of his sou, the Black Frince, 220; the 
kind's iicath and charactir, 220 
Edward I V'., succei da to the title and pr< tensions 
of his ftither Hichardduke <>l York, 202; deleaf • 
the carl of Feinbroko at Mortltner’s cross, 203; 
enters lyondon in triumph and obtains the 
throne, 203; his violent and sanguinary con* 
duct, 201 ; completely <lefeats the I^ncastrions 
ni Towion, 201; imprisons Henry VI. in the 
'Fowor, 206; despatches Warwick to treat for iho 
hand of Bona of ^uvoy, 206 ; fulls in love hIiIi 
and secretly ntarries luily Klirabeth Or«*y, 206; 
ipiarreU with Warwick, 200; uni>o[Kilarity of 
his new queen, 200; confederacy lorined by 
Warwick and tUarenco against him, 207 ; <le- 
foated At Nottingham and esca|K*i to Holland. i 
2t>8; assisted by Burgundy and returns to Kng- 1 
laud, 200 ; roachci Loudon, impriNons Henry VI. I 
and regains tlie throne, 2(»9; defeats Warwick 
at Barnet, 27U; Margaret and her son Edward 
at Tewkesbury, 240; prepares for an iiiv.asioii of 
France, 271 ; uistreaty with Louis XL, 271; hii 
<leath, 272 

Edward V,, son of Edward IV. and lady Elizabeth 
Grey, sucewH his father on the throne,27* ; the 
court divide*! Into two factions^the party of tho 
queen dowager, and the party of nobles under 
Buckingham, 272; Utebard duke of Gloucester 
named regent, 272 : the carl of Kivers, brother 
of the queen dowager, guar<lian of Edwani V,, 
272 ; Kivers arruste*! by Gloucester an<J iin* 

I >ri'onecl in Foiitetract castle, 276; murder of 
livers. 274; belieu<iiiig of Hastings. 274 : coiu 
clenmatioii of Jan** Shore, 27 I; the young king 
and his brother the duke of York pronounced 
illegitimate, 276; Buckirtghani urges the 
claims of filnucester to the ihrcuM*, 276 ; acces* 
lion of Kichanl 11L and murder of the two 
young i)rince:i, 270 

Euward Vl. »ea of Henry VllL.and Jane Sey¬ 
mour, 312; succeetis lus father at the age of 
nine years, 314: his government >este*l in six¬ 
teen executors, 614 ; the i^arl of IhTefonl chosen 
by the executors to net us protector, 616 ; his 
coronation, 616; Herel<»rd nia*le duke of 
SonuTseC, 316 ; his comlemnaiion of bouth- 
am[iton, 616; inv.asiou of bcutlaiid to enfurco 
the marriage of Kilward with M«ary the young 
queen of Scots, 610 ; defeat of the Sc<d9 in the 
battle of Fiiikey, 617; S«‘mor^et cojiii>elled hy 
intrigues to nturn t<» England, 618: repeal* the 
laws Acaiii't LolLirdy and hcre^y,5i8; rivalry 
between lord Seymour and Somerseti 518; Sey¬ 
mour's projects for obtaining the crown, 618; 
bill of aitaiiicler passe*! against Seymour, 5lt*; 
his execution, 610; punistnnent of <‘ath*iHc<, 
620 ; distress of the |>eople, 620; insurrection of 
Kel,620; iiisiirrc'ctioii uad**r Humphrey Arun¬ 
del, 621; defeat of the rebels, 321 ; unpopu¬ 
larity of Somerset, 522 ; fall of Somerset, 622 ; 

f overnmoiU vested io the carl of Warwick, 622; 

^dw*ard contracted to Elizabeth daughter of 
Henry 11. of France, 322 ; puuishmctit of Ca¬ 
tholics, 626; imprisoiitiiciit of Gardiner, 623; 
stern resistance of the princess Marv, 323; War¬ 
wick makes himself duke of Hortliumberlaml, 
323; Somerset arrestcii and cxccutcnl on Tower 
Hill, 323 ; Northumberland marries his sou lord 
Guildfonl Dudley to lady Jane Grey, 321 ; pre¬ 
vails oil Edward VL to pass over his ami 

settle the succession ou lady Jane Gre^.324; 
death of Edward, 324 
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Edward, son of Edmund Ironside, 105 ; sent to 
6wecl4*n by Canute. 105 ; marries Agatha,sister- 
in-law of the king of Hungary, 106 ; the father 
of K<lgar Aiheling, Margaret and Chrisiiuiia, 
106; ncalk'd by Xdward tho Confessor, 110: 
die-, 110 

Edwani. the Black Prince, hii dei),irture with Ed- 
vvanl MI. f*»r France, 214 ; gains tho battle ol 
Cn*scy, 215; secomi iiivas<ioii of Franco in the 
reign of John, 217; overtaken by John near 
Poictlers, 217; battle of FoUtUrs, 217: his 
hcToisiii and admirable comluct, 218; John 
tak*n prisoner ami carrle*l to EnglamL 218; 
ruin of the health of the Black Friiice in the 
Spanish war, 219 ; his death, 220 
Edw ard, priuc€% siin of Henry W. ami Margaret 
of Anjou, married lo A une, <Jaiighter of thcM arl 
of Warwick, 206 ; put to death after the battle 
of I'ewkcsbury, 270 

Edwardis, Ueut, his spirited conduct during the 
war ag.ainst the SikU«, 622 
Edwin, king of Northuml>erlanrL 70; di'feats 
Adelfriil, tlie usurper, 80; marries Ktb*dhiirg.i, 
daughter of Ethvlbert ami Bertlm, 60; cou- 
verted to Christianity by FauHiuis, 80 
E<lwin, duke, supp*)ru Kilgar Atheiing, 114 ; t**n. 

' ders his submission to William the Conqueror, 
114; accom|>anies William on his n turn to 
I N<*rmaiidy, 111; joins tlie Saxon revcdl, but 
parduiK*d, 117; his sub)e<|uenl death, 121 
E*lwin, son of Edmund Ininside, ex Beil to Swislrn 
by Canute, 106; scut to Hungary, 105; marries 
the *laughtcr of (he king of Hungary, lo6 
Eilwy, succe*.‘dj his uncle Edn^l to the English 
throne, 9t>; liis marriage with Elgiva arou^^os 
the enmity of tho monks, 97; outrug* *>usly in^ 
sultc'd by Dunstan,07 ; banishment of Duintan, 
97; Ills queen Klgiva horribly tortured by Odo, 
97 ; return of Dunsran, 98; dies, 98 
Egbert, king of the M eat S«axons, 82 ; striig^gles 
with Beruulf, king of Mercia for the supremacy, 
82; re<luces the whole of the Heptaiehy, ami 
bec<iincs the brsj king of England, 82; iin;isiuii 
of the 85; victory at Elumiuui, 86 ; and 

at Charmouth, 83: di«*9, 86 
Egelwiii. bishop rif Durham, escapes frotn the 
V* ngeance of NVilliatu the Conqueror, 121; hit 
*l<ath in pri<oti, 121 
Egfrith, king ot Me rcia, 81 
Egloii, king of iMoab, conquers the Jews, 15 
Kgniuiil, count, ex**c'utioji of, h>>| 

Egric, king of East Auglia, sUin by reiida,'king 
of Merci:^ 81 

Egypt, ancient history of 41 ; recent researches 
41; Greek traditions, 41; learning i»f iho 
Egyptians in the time of Hero*lotus 42; tho 
capimis of Memphis and 'Ihehes, 42; Egyp¬ 
tian caravan tru*te with the East, 42 ; aggres¬ 
sions of SalmanesiT aiid Sennacherib, 42 ; reign 
of F^ammeticus, 12 ; c<m«4ue?>ts of Nocho, 42 ; 
the Fcrsiaii iiiraMon, 42, 43; the Mace<lonian ' 
conquesl, 42; the reign of the Ptolemies, 42; ' 
ttie Koman conquoc, 42; and that of the Mo- 
hamtiH'tlan caliphs, 42; Cleopatra proclaimed 
queen of, 03 
Fgyptiao mythology, 1 
Khud, reign of, in Israel, 45 
Elandum, battle of, 82 
Elba, Kai>ok'oiPs residence nt, 472 
Eleanor, the divorced wife of I^uis Vll. of 
France, marrie*! t*> Henry II. of England, 142; 
her jealousy, 162; encourages her ions in their 
oppo>itioii to their father, 162; put into con¬ 
finement by her husband, 165 : feUa'ed oh tho 
acc«^>»i*>ti of her son Kichard Ca.*ur de Lion, 169; 
prevenu her son John from invading the French 
territories of Kichard, 16*1 ; her »piriti*d apjicals 
to the )M>pc for the rt iraseof Kichard from his 
Au^tnan captivity, 166 ; pays the ransom money 
f<ir her son Kichard to the emi>eror of Germany, 
1G7 ; obtains from Richard the forgiveness ol 
John, 167 : atti'iupt ol priuco .Arthur to taka 
her prisoucr, 170 
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EtraQor. ^ftcr of ptlnco Arthur. Imprisoned by 
Jobn« i7U 

ElCTQor of Trofrae^, married to Henrv UL ©f 
England, 170; iiidiscrlmhiato bountici of 
llcury to hcrcouuiryoieu. J83; attacked by tJio 
linden Diob, 183 ; invades England on belialf 
of her huiband against Leicester and the barons. 
187 ; ruUurw of tho expedition, 187 
Elcaziir, high priest, put to death, 46 
Elfrida, daughter of the earl of Devonshire, story 
of h«T marriage, first with earl Alhelwold and 
tlicn with king Edgar, 88; endeavours to set up 
her son Ethel red lu opposition to her stoivsen 
Edward the Martjr, lOO; assassinates Edward 
the Martyr, 101 

Elgin, eorl of, in China, 86 W866 
higiva, luT marriage wltti Edwy opposed by Dun- 
Stan, 87 ; branded with Lot irons by Odo 87 • 
her terrible death, 88 ’ 

Eli* judge of Israel, 43 

Elizabeth, <lauelitcT of Hoary VlII. and Anne 
Holoyn, oOl; her lUogiiimacy pronounced by 
(raiimcr, 5(^9; receives the addresses oflurd 
bcyiiiour, 319; meets queen Wary on her 
entry Into London, 52b; receives the uttentious 
of Courtney, carl of Devonshire, 328 ; placed 
uridor great reslriction^ 328; sent to Woo<Utock 
after tlio rcbidliou of Wyatt, 351; released by 
the intcrecsslou of Philip, 334; proclaimed 
queen amidst general cnihusirsin, 339 ; pro- 
ceeds from Hatfield to the Tower, 339; announces 
her lister Mary’s death to the foreign courts r>3y* 
oirer of marriage from Pliilip II. of Spain, 339; 
tho ix>|)c’s op|K>sitio« to her accession, 340; re¬ 
calls i»er ainbassndor from liomo, SlU; releases 
all who had been imprisoned for their religion, 
resn>res the E^ngHslvliturgy, and forbids thcMde- 
vutioii of the ho»t, WO ; forbids ail preaching 
without special license, 340 ; resiorcfs the laws of 
Ltlward VL, 5-10; deciurcs her intention to par¬ 
liament of living unmarried, 3-10: concludes 
u j>cace witli France, 3*11; claims of Mary queen 
of Scots and her husbatid Francis II. of France 
lo her throne, 541; encourages the arts, com¬ 
merce, navy, and artillery, W2 ; refuses various 
suitors, 342 ; her hAtn^^lof FhiJip In Spain, 3-12; 
her a«^istalKo to the llnguenois of France, 342 ; 
tein|>ori»vs about declaring u successor, 313; 
her severe laws against Catholics, 313; makes 
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her severe laws against Catholics, 313; makes 
peace with Fr.ancr,343 ; her correspondence with 
Mary jtuevii ^cots, 315 ; objects to Mary*s*sui. 

tors, 3-1 »; finally approves of Dudley, earl of 
Leicester, but withdraws her approbation, 344 ; 
iiinsiuii of sir James civil front Mary to her, 
o i l; her jealousy, 3M ; her <lupUcily uiuJ vaeiJ- 
laiir)n, 544; her continued reluctance either to 
marry or to name her successor, 348; reinuu- 
strutes with Mary on her infatuation for IJoth- 
well, 319; Mary defeated by tho regent Murray, 
tljrows herself on her f*rotcction, 549 ; rcfns« <l 
fill hiurview, 549; is detained asa prisoner,5l9; 
btill issued by po|>e Fius V. .ngainst her, 351; 
restrictions iaid on the Catholics. 351; Charles 
IX. of France sends her an apoh»gy for the 
iuerv of bU ILirtholoinow, 352 ; stringent law4 
passed against tlio tlesuiu, 555 ; occejus an offer 
of marriage from (he duke of Anjou, j55; breaks 
off the match, 353; conspiracies in England in 
favour of Mary que<*n bcots, 55s3: her increased 
animosity against cheCatholies, 354; cf>iis|jlracy 
of Farry and Nevtl against lierlife, 354 ; ex|H*di- 
tiuii of sir Francis Drake, 554; unsuccessful pro- 
ceetilngi of the carl of Ixdcester in Uolhind 
against Spain, s)55; treaty with Jomes Vl.ofbcoU 
Urnl, 5.'>5 ; violent hatred of the Catholics to her, 
555; conspiracy of Bullard atid Savage for tho 
murder of Elisabeth and proclamation of Mary, 
355; discovered by ttie ipics of Wabinehaiii, 
555 ; tenicnco of death passed against Mary, 
358; her r<duct:ince lu sign the warrant,358; ex- 
U*nuati<ni of the deed, 558; Elizabeth prepares 
for defouee agJtii^t (In'Spatilsli Armada, 559 ; 

succeeds Lxucc*Lcr as her favourite, 559 i 


Raleigh and twex take Cadi*, 360 ; her bausms 

r conduct ^ar^ ^Uatnen^ 560} coniLiU 

otlier members to the Fleet. 

' ^in nlo* 

Und, oul . Essex a suspicious truce with Trrooe 

5bl ; confined to his house, 562; coniDjr5 
against Elizabeth, 562; committed to the Tower 
and executed, 562; proceedings of parliamem 
respecting the financial state of the country and 

l^w 3^ 5 l^sslng of the poor 

jaw, o6. , bpamsh inrasion ol Ireland defend 
bjr Mouotjoy, 36o; banishment of the Jesuit*. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. and 1ad> 
Grey, promised in marriage to Henry 

mchardTn**’ ‘}jJ ’ promlMKl tj 

VIL, 28^, ilUtrctitTncDt of her husband, 282- 

her S. 293 ' **" coronaUon, 2W | 

Elizabeth, daughter of James I. of England, in. 

LuVnh Gunpowdor-plwt conspirators to 

place her on the throne, 366; marriiid to Eredo- 
f»ck the elector paJatiiie, 368 
Ellciiborough, lord, succc-eds lord Auckland as 
goTcrnor.gencral of India, 606 ; recalled. 61 J 
439 ***‘ gallant defence of Gibraltar, 

Elliot, capiaia, bis conduct in tho Chinese war, 
501 ; Ills iXi>odinou up the Canton river. 601 
EmiUanus, emperor of Home, his reign, C8 
Emma, o{ Kicliard duke of Normuiuly, «• 

fAx"" k”* Unready, 10^; Diurrled 
lo Canute, 103; her son llardiconutc obtains tho 
throne of Norway, 108; lakes possession of lUo 

name of Ilardlcanuie. 
108; files to Flanders, 107; shamefully iU-tieatwl 
by Edward Che Confessor, 108 
Enimclt, Robert, rebellion of, in Ireland, 453 
Einpsou, tho informer in the rcigu of Henry Vll 
289; committed to the Tower by Uenrv VllJ ^ 
294; bis able defences 294; Ills ei^ulion; 

duke of, execution of, by Napoleon, 

EiiLdaiid, iu ancient state. Sec BltlXAlK, SAXONS. 

I L)ANEis Ungm of the name Eneland. 73: cs- 
I tablishmentol the Nornvan dynasty, 114 ; review 
I of the gciicAlogiral right of tho monarchs sub- 
•equfut to NVilUain the Conqueror to the thrune 
of Englaatl, 128; the Flaiitageneu, 142; the 
house of Lancaster. 230; the house of York. 
284; the FuUors, 280; tho Siuaru, 585; the 
house of Brunsw ick, 419 
Ercombvrt, King of Kent, 78 

Ermciifroy, the first papal legate sent to England, 
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E^cus, sen of Ilcngist, 76 

Espartcro, general, his services in tho war against 
tho < ariuts, 874; elected lo the regency, 873; 
fyj-ced by au iusurreciioo to Uy to England, 

Ev>ex, Henry dc, his cowardly conduct in Wales, 
145; vanquished by Robert do Jlontford in a 
trial by coinbut, 143 

Eiiox, carl of, luccccds Leicester in the favour of 
queen Elizabeth, 339; commands the land* 
forces at the taking of Cadiz, 559; his dbresiH'ct 
to Elizabeth, 580; obiaiiis the lord»licuienaucy 
of Ireland, 581; his su^^picious truce with Uie 
Irish rebel Tyrone, 581; confined as a priiouer 
to his own bouse, 361; bis treasonable com^- 
iI>oudciicc with James VI. of Scotland, 582; 
committed to the Tower, 382; beheaded. 582; 
Elizabeth*# regrets, 383. See also pages 588. 
390 ^ • 

Essex, countess of, her guilty intrigue with the 
earl of Rw'liester, 589; obtains a divorce from 
the carl of Essex, 389; poisoning sir Tboiuai 
Overbury, 380 ; found guilty, but pardoned, 370 
her miserable end, 5i8 
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Esiex, carl of, commandcr>ln*cbicf of the parlln* ninnd of the armjr Kent ai?ain«t Charity JI. atitl 

meiitnrT forc(« againiiCharki I., 383; battle of the 8cors 505; icaKuo hUU Walkr a«aUi«l 

MkcIuII, 383 Croftjwrll, 308 

Cmck, bird, hit eonneefion with the Itjc-houie Fa I loro, conspiracy of, 779 
clot, 400; commits luleide, 407 Falkirk, battle of, 197 

EtlicIbaM, king of Mercia, 81 Farmer, Ur., recommended by James II. to the 

^.tlielbaM, son of Ktholwolf, lieutenant of his father presidency of Magdalen colletre, 110 

at Okcly, 81; rorolu against his father, 83; Felton, assassinates thedukc of Buckingham^378; 
obtains the host share of the king<loin, 83 ; his UU execution, 579 

debauchery and Incestuous marriage, 83; dies, Ferdinand of Arragon, his dAtigliicr Catherine 


Farmer, Ur., recommended by James II. to the 
presidency of Magdalen college, 410 
Felton, assassinates thedukc of Buckingham,378; 
Ids execution, 379 

Ferdinand of Arragon, his d.itigliicr Catherine 
r,K m . II ^ . married to prince Arthur, •295; married again 

Etheibcrt, king of Kent, 7b; marries Bertha, to Henry VI11., 295; ns.dsts Henry acaiiMt 
daughter of Canbcri, 70; converted to CUrisu France, 293; selfish nature of his desiirns 293 : 
tiamty by Augustme, 77 Ids j>caco with France, 297 ; his death, 281 

fctholbcrt, son ot Ktholwolf, succeeds to his fathor*s Fentinand and Isabella, reign of 030 
share of the kingdom, 83; bc<omcs the sole king, Ferdio.aiid VII. of Spain, his accession, CC9 ; lost 

' dies, 8t» of the American colonies, 6t)9; insurroctloni 

Ktheiber^ made earl of Mcrcia by Alfred the in favour of the coiislilution, COD ; swears to nc- 

p., „ cept the constitution of 1812 and to summon the 

r.i* in i 1 % r-, . Cortes, 670; Ihre.iioned struggle between abso* 

h he Ikda, sister of Edward the Elder, 9 j lijtism and revolution, 071; armed intervention 

Kt ie red, king of Marcia, 81 of the French under the duke of A ngoul^mc, 

biludro<l, succoe<i$ his brother Ethelbert, 86; dis. 671 ; establishment of a regency, 671 ; perst'I 

lodgcf the Danes from Nottingham ami Beading, cuiion of the partisans of the coiiMitiiiiou! 671 • 
86; hi joatrnord Inary superstition, 86; lucreased insurrections of the Carlins, 672; his de ath 
anxieties, 8o; then, 86 672. 8ee al<o pages 4*>5, 4>2 

Kthclrcd, the Unready, son of Edgar and Elfrida, Feroseshah, battle ol, 316 

lOI 5 ascends the Fhighsh throne after the assas- Ferrer, bishop of Sl David's, his martyrdom in 
sinntion of Kdward, lUl ; Invasion of the Danes, the reign of Marr 356 


|iJl;brJbesthcpancMod.i>arl, 101 ; hi* weak. Fcu.lal law of France ami Norman.^y aimlicd m 
no,» and barbamy towards Alfric, 101; deieatcl KiiRland by William the Comiucror, ;I{ 0 ; the 

by Swoyn and Olare, 101; ffcnoml mawacre < f Church cominllcd hy M illiain the Conqueror to 

the )anc*, 102 ; temblc retribution, 102 ; wn t- pivc f.-u.lal fcrriceln lhon.-|.l.l2(i. 12y; Ansclin'i 

clied jiohcj of bribinp the Invader*, I0i>; Ihei answer to the summons of Williani Rufus 150’ 

fn.in b<'lorf Sweyn to Normandy, luo: rccoxer* mo.iifle.1 hy the charter of Henry 1. IJoanclcrc 

hi. throne, 104 ; hi* war with Canute, lO-l; dies, l.--> • barons obtain from Stet>hen the riplit of 

r.r‘i-s.u- <- ..i- ..u ^ . «« f“rtifyinpthrirca*tlc*, ISO; dlsmanilinp nftha 

Ft h( hwitha, wife of Alfred the Great, 02 castles hy Henry II., 142* iirovtsions nf ihn 

Lthelwohl. »on of Kthelheri, .Us|.nte< w ith his f. ndal law for the ransom of k!nps. 107 ! |wl»tipu 

cousin Kclwar.l the IddtT for the crown of Fnp- of the feudal mon.nn hy worn out hy the w eak- 

land, 02; Invites the Danes to join him. 02; ne** and intseonduri of .lohn. 17.>; the barons 

c.i 'i’’ 11 t.j ^ T^ ■ ...... front .lohn the charter of Henry 1., 178 : 

F.tlielwold. obhains from Dunslan the sec of \1 in- ohuin the Mapna Chana, 179 ; refusal of the 

Chester, 98 _ barons to pivo uii their castle.* in the reiirn of 

Ft lelwolf. son and sueeessor of Fpberl, P.>: fool. Henry III., I«I; j^owerf.il confMeracyof h.aron* 

1. ‘t’*'- f‘'rnie.l apainst Henry HI., 181, \b >, mlernn 

8o , defeat* the Dane* at Okely, 84; hi* |>il. rniification of the preat charier by Henry IS'’• 

pr.mape to Home, 8A: etft* to the I’ope. HS ; e.t.-.t.li.hment of the reforminp con.msMion of 

share* his kinpdom wiili III* son Kthelbald, 80; tu<-n(y-fonr baron*, 180; depr.ailation of the 
pranu the tithw to the clvrpy, W ; dies, 80 royal |>ower in tlie reipn of KdwarJ II..201; 

F.trnscans, dynasty of, .at Koine, 52 feinJal tyranny of the nobles for ever stricken 

F.n, cedcil to M illi.am Knfus, 1,8 <h>wn in the reipn of Henry \’11,293 : Us oiv- 

t«i. count d , hi* rebellion in favour of Stephen, pressive character in France. tJ'25 ' 

l v8; IntcrncI fate, 128 Ftni.terre, Cajie. battle of. 427 

Eupenia do Montgo. counte*«.<lnche*» of Zirba, Fidi.-r. bishop, committed to the Tower :y Henry 
inarn<*dtolheeTn|>eror l^uisNaiH>lcon. 051 VU|..3<'.>; b. lieve* in the Holy Mai.i of Kent 

Euphrates, battle of the. b‘, .“"7 ; Imiictcd and hehoaded. 5o7 ’ 

Ell.tnce. count of Houlopnc. ill treatment of hit Fur-A.h-lm, succeed* blrougbow In thepoTcrnnicnt 
rcl.Miierp at Dover, cau^cu the quarrel IkCwcou of Irelaml 378 ^ 

I rlward the Confessor and carl Godwin, 108; Fiii-Anmlf. Constanlino, rlnplcaderof the riot* In 


in the S.ixon revolt, 116 

Evanjt, colonel, comm.aiuler of the Bntinh Tx^giou 
in >p.'iii>, on behalf of queen l&abella, 673; his¬ 
tory of the w.ir, 675 
Everard, assi^tn titiharrif in a libc‘1, 403 
Kvi'vham, bottle of, 187 

F.Iici5G seheme, fir^t introduced in the House of 
commons 424 

Rxoter, seized by the Danes, 87, 103 J refuses to 
Admit A Norman garrison, 116; com(>clk^ to 
submit to Willi.im the Oonc;ueror, 117 
Exhibition, the CreaS of 1862, 363 
Kylau, battle of, 461 

KyiniJord, William of, hli rights infringed by 
1 homos A Beckett 143; excommunicated iiy 
lh>ekoc, but absolved by command of llcurv II., 
143 


TTATIIAN GENS, secession of the, 36 
^ Fabulous Ages ^ 

Fairfax, commaodcr-in«chief of the )>arllament.ar7 
forces in the civU war. 387 ; di'cliiu s the cum- 


IvOiiilon in the reign of Henry III., 181 
Fitzgi'fold, lord Edward* assi^U iu planning the 
Irinh rebellion, 430 
ritzgfraM, lord Thomas 

FU/'harris, charged with liho), 405; his protended 
jKipi^h plot* 403; coiiflrmncxl and executed, 103 
Fii204bert, suniamed ly4»iiL'l^r,ar<l, his extraordinary 
|Kiwer in the reign of liichard 1., li’S 
Fitzo^borne* William* left by William the Con- 
quoror to govern England, 113 
Fiizr»atrick, his munlcr of Cummin, the spy of 
Kdward I., 199 - 1/ 

Fi» 2 -Hiehard, Bobf'rt* governor of York* slain by 
the revolted Saxons 118 

Fitx-Kich,ird, Pup;H»rcs in Ixtndon the cAu«e of 
l^ iccster and the barons against Henra* HE, is 3 
Fiizroy* the natural sou of Henry VUl.,“his death* 
oO* ^ 

Fitrurse, Reginald, one of the murderers of Thomas 
4 Becket* 129 

Flambard, Ralph* bishop of Diirh.am, the tyran* 
uical minister of Will iam Rufus, lo 2 * disiub^ 
and iinpriioued by Henry Beauclerc, 152 
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FUmmcKjk, the dema^guc, head* a rchclUoD ia 
Cornwall la the reign of Henry VIL, 2yi: de- 
feated and executed, 292 
Flit'twooU, general, 399 

Fleetwood, Mra, eldcat daughter of Ollrcr Crom. 
wclt| 

Fleiclicr of Saltoun, 408 
FltHlden Field, battle of. 297 
Florence, rcrolution In, 7b8 
Florian, emperor of Home, hli reign, 67 
roix. Oa^on de, hit brief, brave, and glorioua 
career, 295 

Foiitvnoy, battle of, 426 

Foreign Euli»imcut Act, dUpmei between England 
and America on the, 545 
Forest, New, foniiution of the, 125 
lorcit lawi of William the Conqueror, 125 
roster, Thomas, rises in fovour of the i'retcndcr. 
421: hiscaocutlon, 421 

fox, bishop of Wltichciicr, Introduces WoWy to 
iicnnr Uil.. 208{ warns Henry of WoUcy's 
nmblilon, 298 •' 

James, bis coalition with lord North, 

.s '** l>ilU for tlio bettor govcriinK*lit 
of India, 4*10; duinissoti by George 111., 410; 
uuarn li wiUi llurkc, 4-U ; lii» bill for the aboli¬ 
tion of the tlavis trade, 400; bU death and 
cnaractor, 4(K) 

Franco, anciently called Callift, or Caul, divisions 
of. m tlic time of the Komnns, 621; Ctesar’s de. 

ibcGauU, O'sJl; the Koiuan Conquests 
iUi; liivaMon of the hranks, 621; the Mcro. 
vingian dynasty or Orst race* 022; reigns of 
^ and hU inc€essorsa022; conversloa 

orciuvis, 622; cstahHilimeiit of theCarlovingiau 
dynasty or second race, by Charles Martel, 022; 
r*ii I*** I'cpin and Churlcniagiic, 022; esia- 
bUshfnciit ol tile Ca)»etijio dynasty or third race, 
023; tymniiT of ihc feudal system, 623; accei- 
•I ‘V iiousc of ViiloU, 021 ; the house of 

\ alois-Orleans, 624 ; the house of Valois-An* 
goul^rnc, 024; the house of bourbon, 62o; reign 
ol Louis XIV,, 623; reign of 1-ouis X V,, 620: 
reign of Louis XVL, 627 ; breaking out of the 
I reiich revolution, 627; ftormlngot the Bnstilc, 
02f ; atieixi|»t of l^uis to esca|K* frotn France, 
028; hii execuriun, 628; establishment of the 
ri jiuhlican governnu iil, 62H; death of Marie 
Antoinette, 021t ; in)«urreetion of 1^'t Veudc'e, 
02ii; the reign of terror, 02*1; execution of 
lt<ibes|iierre, 029; a;>pr*nrance of Ns'ipolcou 
buoinipnrte, C29 ; his (irodigii an> successes, OoU ; I 
ex|mliii4»n to Kgy|ii, OoU; dlsMjlves the coiistL 
tuiioij of ilie n'lmldlc, 03O; a^duines the goveriN 
nient under llu* naiiieof consul, <131; crosses the 
Al|)s,051 ; battles of Mnreugo atnl lloheiiliiiden, 
ts'il ; peace ol Amiens, Ool; ^•a|K>leon crowned 
l.iijperor, 032 (hce bri»NAJ*Ai:Ii:j; ai«Ueaiicn 
ol Napoleon, 657 ; rest(»rutign of tJio monarchy 
ttnder J^onli XVIIL, 037 ; the new charter, 
637 ; return of Napoleon from Llba,637 ; battle 
of U atorlooand exile to St. lU-lenn, 058; secoiu! 
re^'toraiioii of J.ouis XVIIL, <;38; accession of 
Llisirles X«, 63S; ministry of Vlllele, 638; dis- 
i^aiiditig of the national guard, 6o8; ndiiisiry of 
Fedignue, 639 ; its uii|K>pu]arity, 6>9 ; coiH|ne&t 
of Algiers, 631); tuspeiikiini of ilie liberty of the 
press and other ordinances snb>cT!*ivc of the 
charter, 6-10; the ndlitary cotiiriiaiid of Paris 
encrusted to Marriiont, OiO; rf slstance to the 
ordinancoi, Cl 1: skirmishes between the citizens 
and seddiers, 641; deputatloti to Marinont, O-ll ; 
iijcee»o*s <if ihc Uisurgenis, 641; proclamation 
of i.oiii<« Philippe, 643; alKlication of Charles X., 

613 ; l^inis IMnlip|H> becomes king of the French, 
613; trial of t)ieex-tninlsCers,Gl3; insurreciitni 
at Lyons, 645; fortitlcation of Paris, 644; war 
against the cinperor of Morocco, 644; storming 
of I uMgiors by j^rinec Joinvilie, Mi; horrible 
niiissacroin the caves oftiie Dairha, 614; alliance 
Wkiti Kiiglnnd, C43; the Sjjanish marriages, 
6l3 ; Miuriler of the tluchess of Pra^lin by her 
busbainJ, 613 ; corruption ainong*^t goieruinenl 
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to EngloDd, 647 i eslablUhmS^I 
v( ib« proTistonol government, 648; divislona 
1 eqg. establlihment S 

national work»bop», 648; national oxtemblT 

?» o 15ih of tuirragc, 6-18; outbreak S 

UK 15th of May, 648; insurrcctsoo of tho 2Srd 
nf Juuo. G49 ; election of LouU Napolwn to iS 
ofUceof prnidcnt, 649; disorderly character of 
tlio assembly, 649; tbc coup d’dmt, 650; war 

Austria in 1859, 652, 655; 
by trance In ibe Crimean war, 651 • 
and in the Italian war of liberation, 651.767 
Francis I. of France, endeavours to secure the 
friendship of Uen^ VIII. against Spain. 298® 
servile flatte^ of bis ambassador to \\ olsey, 298 ■ 

•" ‘hr Field of tl,; 
Cloih of Gold, 299; war with England. 300 • 
w ar with Charles V., 658 ; invades Milan, 058 • 
V ‘he army of Charles V. to ralsMhe* 
Pavfa, 059 ; carried prisoner to Madrid 
6oj ; signs tlie treaty called the peace of Madrid 
CoJ; jK-ace of Canibray, 660; renewal of the 
So’ ^ tropy. tJdO; hie death, 

Francis IL of I^nce, husband of Mary queen of 
Scots, his claims to the throne of England on 
tile death of Mar^, j his death, 341 

•“*’5 ot Naples, driven from his throne, 

Francis, fatlier, refused admittance to the Cam- 
bridge university ui the reign of James 11., 

Francis John, his treasonous attempt to shoot tbo 

queen, 507 

Frallkfo^^ diet at, 688 ; meeting of the Gorman 
parliament at. 690; Insurrection against the 
111 mutice of Malmo, 691 
Frankf, their invaxiuii of Gaul, C2l 
Frederic Uarbarossa, emperor of Germany, joins 
in the crusade, 161; his death. 161 
Frederic, the elector ralatine, married to Elira. 
beth. daughter of James 1., 568; elected to 
the crown of Hohemia. 572; Janu s 1. refuses to 
acknowTodge liis title, 572; Frederic defeated by 
Fj rdmand 11., 372; expelled from his palatinate 
oi2; aiUf<l by money but injured by hii 

nt gotiaiions, 575; failure of the EngiUh expedi¬ 
tion font to aid him, 576; auompts of Cbuiej 
I. to assist him, 377 

Frnlvrlc, prince of Wales, his quarrels with lus 
father George IL, 424; his death, 451 
Frcalcric the Great, reign of, 710 
Frederic William IV., king of Prussia, 702; revo- 
lutiou at Uerlii), i02; the Prussian cousUlutiuu 

Free church of Scotland, formation of, 510 
Free irndc, adopliuu of tiic policy of, iu Great 
Britain, 535 
Freiia, the traitor, 101 
Fricnilaml, battle of, 462 
Friendly islands, 908 
Frithc^ist, the traitor, 101 

Fro^i, John, the chartist, lits trial and Iraiwporta. 
tion, 499 

Fulke, count of Anjou, joins the revolt against 
illiam, 121, 122 ; relinquishes his pretensions 
In the c<»uniy of Maine, 122 ; takes William, son 
of Boberl Courthose, under his protoctinn, 136; 
nhanduus his enu^e from the marriage of hisovn 
dj ugh ter 10 William sod of Henry Boauelcrc, 
136 ; ado])ts it again from the marriage of hii 
daughter to William, ion of Uobert Courlbosc, 
137. See PLANTAOKNtT 
Fulke ofNeuhly, his bold and xealous sermoD be¬ 
fore Richard Cesur do Lion, 160 
FuJku do Breaute, sup|>orts ii;o earl of Albemarle 
in his opp<»sUion to Henry IIL, 180; punished 
by coDfiscatioii and baii}>lm;<iit, 181 
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^AETA, Mope of. 772 

OaffO, ^'oTcnior of MassachuictU Day* 435; 
rocallcHi. 456 

Gailhyd* the chateau, slc^e of. 171 
Guleriuf* cni|»cfor of Koine, his rei^jn, G7 
ColUenus, emperor of Homo, his rci(*i», 06 
(mllus* emperor of Rome, 60 
Galway, lord, defeated at Almanza, 410 
Game laws of William the Conqueror* their leTC- 
riiy, 125 

Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, opjH>scf the pro. 
cre^s of the Keformation In the r<i|fn of Kdwiinl 
Vl.,515; committed to the Fleet, 516; main, 
talus the doctrine ot the real preK ucr, 520; de¬ 
prived of his bishoprick and committed to close 
custody, 323; restore<l to his see by queen 
Mary, 326 : interferes in farour of Peter Mar¬ 
tyr, o27 ; advises in favour of Mary's marriace 
wiih Philip, but aeain>>c further innovations in 
reli^'iou, 329; his bloody iierieeiitiuu of the pro- 
testaiiTs, 336; his death, o37 
Carihaldi, hi< i>art In the war of liberation of Italy, 
768; and In Naples, 770,771 ; retires to 
prera,772; defcaud and wounded at AsprumonU, 
772 ‘ 

Carne t* the jcsult* joins in the Gunpowder Plot, 
56f>; taken and executed* 305; treated in Spain 
as a martyr, 366 

Carter, order of the, established by Edward III., 
217 ^ . • 

Ga«cnyne, lord chief justice In thcrelfrn of Henry 
216* imprisons Henry prince of Wales, 

Caul, conquests of Ca‘tar in, 63, 70 
Gauls, defeat the Homans on the banks of the 
A Ilia, 60; sack and burn Home, GO; defcaN'^l 
by the Homans under Camillus, 69; Ctrsar’s 
<lescrh>tioii of the, 621 
Gaunt, John of. bee LaXCASTKR 
Gaunt, Mrs., her execution for sJielterinj' a fugi¬ 
tive from Scdgenioor, 409 
GavcHton, Piers, the favoutito of Edwanl IE* 
2<i0 ; obtains ibeearhlom of Cornwall, 2o<i; his 
iii:»olcncc and folly, 200 ; excites the enmity of 
epuK'n Isabella, 201 ; confederacy of barons 
1<»rmed against him, 201 ; tent Into exile, 201 ; 
made lord.lieutenant of Ireland, 201; recalled 
to cemrt, 201 ; reijoats his huolcnce, 20 l ; his 
second banishment, 2 Ut ; acuin rreallo<l by Kd* 
ward, 2 U 2 ; taken and executed by the carl of 
I’embrokc, 2o2 
(h*n< va, history of, 7^S 

G otTrey, brother of Henry IT.* of England, seizes 
Maine and Anjou, 113; reduced to submi^sioD 
hv Henry, 143; liiu death, 143 
Gi oiFrej, sou of Henry 11., married to the daugh¬ 
ter of C'onaii, earl of Hritanny, 145, 160 ; bis 
opjiositlou to his father* 162 ; declares war, 156 ; 
Ui< death, I5t» ; ins son Arthur* 156 
GeofTrey, arclulcacon of Norwich, quits the court 
oil the excommunication of John, 175; tortured 
by John, 176 

George I.* proclaimed king on the death of queen 
Atme, 419; disgrace of Holingbokc, 419; ex- 
tr< uu* partiality for the Whigs, 419 ; impeach- 
tin III of HoHnul^rokc and Oxfonl, 426; n bclhou 
of Mar, 420; rebellion of l)orweiitwaier, 421; 
fruitless landing of the Pretender, 421; the 
South Sea bubble, 121 ; fresh conspiracy in fa¬ 
vour of tho Pretender, 422 ; conviction of the 
carl of Macclesfield of selling places in clianccry, 
422 ; death of George, 423 
George II., succeeds liis father George I., 423; 
general peace, 423; reports of det^ates in par- 
lijmcnt regarded as a breach of privih ge, 425 ; 
commercial prosperity, 123 ; frauds of the mana¬ 
gers of the cnariiable corporation, 424 ; failure 
of tile attempt to introduce the excise scheme, 
424 ; raisunderstaudings between the king and 
prince of Wales, 42.|; war with Spain, 424 ; cafw 
ture of Porto Bello, 425; motion for the dis¬ 
missal of M alpole negaiivo<l, 425; cxiH^liMons 
agatii>t bp;uii>h .Vmenca, 425 ; subsidy granted 1 
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hy parliament to Marla Theresa* 425; retire, 
nieui of WalfKde, 425; extension of the wor, 
426; (ieorge II. defeats tho French In person, 
426 ; iho duke of Cumberland clefcate<l at Foii- 
tenoy, 426; latuling of Charles K<l>^ard in the 
Ilehridos 426; proclaimed king, 427 ; defeats 
tlie forces under Cope at Preston Pain, 427 ; dc- 
feafetl by the duke of ('umbcrland on CuUo<lcn 
nuHjr, 427 ; escape of Charles Edward, 427; cxc- 
cuti<iii of the rebels, 428; continuation of the 
«ar with France, 428; taking of Bergen.o]>- 
Zoom by the trench, 428; viciorles of the Eng¬ 
lish fleet off Cajw Flnl<terre and Belle Elc, 428; 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 428; coloni^^lngof Nova 
NcoHo, 428 ; intrmJurtion of the new stylo, 129 ; 
hoviilities with the French in North America 
429; declaration of war agaiiHt Franco, 429; 
loss of Minorca and trial and execution of Byng, 
450; Suraja Dowla advances on Calcutta, 45(J; 
throws the garrison Into the Black Hole, 430; 
defeated t>y Clivo at Plas«v, 450; Piir lirougbt 
ioio office, 43^J; iuccckos of Amherst, Wolfe, and 
Forbes In North America, 450; capture of Que¬ 
bec by M'olfe, 4.5o; French iiiflueme in thcEa't 
Indies deitroycd by Ibe victory of Waudewasb, 
431; uiipopulai Ity of the German war, 431 ; 
death and character ofGeorue II.*431 ; progress 
In literature anti the aru, 451 
George III., son of Fretleric prince of Wales, suc- 
ee^tls hisgrandfalhfT George M., 431 ; his |Kq)U- 
htrity, 451 • marries Charlotte of Mecklen- 
burgh ^trelitz, 451 ; union of France anti Strain, 
432; Pitt resigns and issucceedc^l by Bute, 452; 
sueccstful war against Spain, 452; treaty with 
Franco and Snain, 452; England's maritime su¬ 
premacy, 452; Bute resigns and h fuccot'ded 
by Grenville, 432 ; trial of Wilkes, 432 ; passing 
ol the American Stamp Act, 433; ministerial 
changes, 4v>3: a«ldre<s of Beckfonl, the lord 
mayor, to the king, 455; prosecution of M oo<l- 
f.vll, the publisher of * Jumus,* 455 ; eommcnce- 
ineiit ol the publication of parliamentary ' 
report.*, 431; lord North's ministry, 451; re. 
siNtancc of the Americans to paying tbe <luty on 
tea, 4s>l; acts for closing the port of Boston atid 
fi^r altering the constitution of Massachusetts 
45 4 ; petition of the American congress rejected, 
431; preparatioDB of the United € 0101111*5 of 


lie » Mil jcjiuex, ; succe>^»iui progress of 
the American revolution, 456; deaih of i^tt, 
loni Chatham, 456; war wilh France and 
Spain, 456; the 'noix»pery* riots, 437; con¬ 
duct of lord George <;ordoii, 457 ; coniinuntion 
of the war, 43S; the armed m-utralitv, 45h; 
drclaration of war acaiuAt the Hutch, 43^ ; capi- 
tulation of lord Cornwallis 45s"s ; n agnation of 
lord North, 439; unsucc<s>rul siege of Gibraltar 
by France and Spain, 159; the coalition miiUNtrv 
01 North and Fox, 459; general peace, 459“; 
acknowledgment of the ind< penclencc ofAmerlca, 
4 (U; dismissal of the coalition ininistrv, 440; 
Pitt forms a ministry, 440; passing of tbe Last 
India bill, 440; Wtt's sinking luinl, 440; aU 
tempt of Margaret NicboUou to a«!4sduati* the 
king. 440; trial of Warren Hayings, 441 ; agi- 
ution against the slave trade, 441 ; mental <li<. 
ordrT ol Iho king, 441; csuibli:^hiiient of a 
niiulifled regency in favour of the prince of 
ales, 441 ; bnuking out cf the French rc'o- 
liiii<.n. 442; riots in Birminghain, 442; spread 
of infidelity and sedition, 4 13 ; execution of the 
king •vf France, 443: preparations for a war 
with France, 444 : genendcontinental alliances. 
4H; defeat of the<luke of York, 444 ; re-cap- 
turc of Toulon by general Buouapanc, 444; 
successes of France against the allies 445; 
dt^mestic affairs in England, 445; arrest 01 
lh)rnc l ooke, I'hclwaU and oiheri for treason, 
4 K>; naval victories of Jervis and Howe, 445; 
TKiorl<.us carver of the French in the Nctbcr’ 
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&nd ot\ the RhiiiCf 44$; disastrous retreat 
uf the EiifflUh under the duke of lork, 44(>; 
leditlous rku In Loudon, 440; outrage on the 
Viiigt 447 ; |>Mlngor new penal statutes, 447 • 
successes of NapuWi) Buonaparte in Italy, 447 * 
battle of Lodi, 447; battio of Areola, 443* 
failuro of Lord Malmesbury's niUfion to 
Paris with overtures of peace, 448; victory off 
St Vincent, 449 ; mutinies at Snlthead and the 
Note, 449; Dundas defoau the Dutch off Cam- 
perdowo, 449; Nelson's unsuccessful attack on 
Santa Crus, 419: contemplated French Invasion 
of England, 449 ; Irish rebellion and its iui>. 
presiion, 450; French expedition against Egypt, 
450; Nelson's pursuit of the French fleet, 460; 
the battle of the Nile, 451; sccoud eoalitiou 
formed against Frouce, 451; defeat of Tipiioo 
Salh at ^cringapaUm. 451; failure of the ex* 
pc^Ution for the restoration of the prince of 
Orange to Holland, 451; BuoDnp«artc Invades 
Palestine, 451 ; compelled by sir bidney Smith 
to raise the siege of Acre, 452; made first coii^iul, 
462 ; reji*cllon of his overtures for peace, 462; 
union or KnglaD<l and Ireland, 452 ; liatflcld'i 
attempt agaiust the king's life, 462; battles of 
Montebello, Marengo, and llobcniinden, 452; 
Buonaparte makes pence with Austria by the 
tn^aty of Luncvilic, 453; resignation of Pitt 
and iWmatlon of the Addington ministry, 465; 
armed neutrality rovivctlby ihcnortheni iiowcrs, 
465; expedition of Parker and Nelson to 
Co|MMihagi*n, 465; dissolution of the northern 
confederacy, 464; cx|»edition of Abercrombie 
to Egypt, 454 ; battle of Abouklr and Alexan^ 
dri<i,4ol; pi*acc of Amiens, 451; conspiracy of 
colonel Despard, 464; aggressions of Buoiia* 
parte, 455 ; in uUs lent Wliitworth, the English 
ambassador, 456 ; Fix^ich invasion of Hanover, 
,455 ; preparMions for a French invasion of 
England, 455; insurrection In Ireland, 455; 
English successes in the East and West Imlics, 
46U; Pitt forms a ministry, 450; Napoleon 
crowticd en^peror of the Frencli, 450; union of 
the French and Spani*di llvets, 467; chase of 
Nelson, 457 ; battle of ’Trafalgar, 457 ; death of 
Nelson, 467; coalition of England, Kussia, 
Austria, and ^Wi^len ogaiiHt Buonaparte, 468 ; 
battle of Austorlit/., 468; peace at Presburg 
between France and Austria, 458; English ox* 
fiodltion to Sicily, 459; battle of Maid;t, 459; 
conouest of the Cnpe of (•oo<l Hope by the 
English, 469; •icath of Pitt, 469; ministry of 
Grenville ami Fox,-ICO; abolition of the slave 
trade, 40O; death of Fox, 4'’»0; Prussia joins 
tlie allies 400; defeated by Buonaparte at Jena, 
loi ; refusal of the king to sign the Catholic 
emancipation bill, 4dl; lailuro of Whitclock's 
exi^cdltion against Buenos Ayres, 481; trial of 
NVmtclockr 4iJl ; peace of *141 sit, between 
France, Uinsia, and I'russia, 4Gl ; English ex. 
pedition against Denmark, 402 ; bombardment 
of Copetihagcn, 402; Napoleon declares the 
Briti^ti Uhiiids to be in a slate of blocka<lc, 402; 
England retaliates on tlie |>orls of Franco and 
her allies, 402 ; Napoleon sends an army into 
Portucal under Jnuot, and plac<’!^Jo<eph lluonru 

f iarte on the throne of Spain, (05; insurrection 
II Spain favonrcil byEngliinl, 405; insurree* 
tion In Portugal, 4ti5; Wellesley lands at 
Oporto, 405; defeats Junot at Vimlcra, 405 ; 
convention nt ^'inlra,406; Buonaparte's inva* 
sloi] of Spain, 405; sir John Moore's retre«it to 
( onmna, 404; Wellesley enters Spain, 40-1; 
gains the vn:U>ry at 'Palavera, 4^>l: Austria 
atti mpls to tt’^sert her indcpcinlcncc, 40*1 ; Na- 
poh^ti taken Vienna and defeats the Austrians 
lit Wagrurii, 404 ; failure of the Wulcheren ex. 
pc<lition, 406 ; parlianienlary enquiry Into the 
cotMlnet of the duke of York and ^Ir9. Clarke, 
406; committal of sir Francis Burdett to the 
Tower, 406; attempt t<i assassinate the duke of 
Cumberland, 40.6; U'clleshy slcfcats Massona at 
Butaeo and tiicainps on Torres Vedrjj, 400; 
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prineo of Wales appointed rof^t, 466: too. 

I»n|n»ufa, 467 ; war >rtlh Amert^ 

467 ; Wellington takes Ciudad Rodriiro anij 

the lYcnch at SalaSinca. 
466; RuMiatreau with Napoleon, 468; Na^ 
Iwn Invades Russia, 469 ; burnlM of Uosc^ 
and disMirous retreat of the Trench, 469; 
Prussia joins Great Britain and her allica 470 • 

>>cnch at Viuoria, 470; retreat of the French 

; Austria Joins the 
. Napoleon defeated at Lcipsic. 471 • 

the allies enter France, 471; Napoleon refuse*to 
come to terms, 471; the allies enter Paris, 472 
abdication of Napoleon, 472; restoration of th* 
rrench monarchy under Louis XVlll., 472 
Naiwleon removes to Elba, 472 ; last hoitilitle^ 


Na|>oleon'$ return from 
4^ I; Napoleon advances into the Nether* 
laridj» against the English and Prussians. 474 • 
battles of Quaere Bras and Waterloo. 474- 
the allies advance to Paris, 475; restoration ol 
Louis, 475; Napoleon banished to St. Helena^ 
4 th ; second congress at Vienna, 470 ; disturb* 
ances in England,478 ; bombardment of Algiers, 
liZ* In London, 477; riots in London, 
477; unpopularity of the prince regenn 477; 
death of princess Charlotte, 477; death of 
queen Charlotte, 477 ; Maocheitcr reform meeu 
iiig at Sts Pctcrslleld, 478 ; death of George HL, 

George IV,. birth of, 452 ; payment of his debts 
by parliamenL 441 ; Invested with a modified 
regency, 441; marricil to Caroline of Bruns* 
'vick,^ 448; separation from Caroline, 448 ; re* 
itnctions removed from the regency, 487 ; enter- 
tains the allied sovereigns, 475; insulted by a 
mob, 477; ascends the throne on the death of 
George HI.. 479; the Thistlewood conspiracy, 
4 <9; trial of queen Caroline, 479; coronation of 
George IV.. 480; his visit to Ireland and llati- 
over. 480; agricultural districts. 481; white boys 
in rcland, 481; relief of the distressed Irish, 
481 ; roval visit to ScoUand,481; rejection of 
tlic Catholic relief bill, 485; the great panic, 
4«3 ; Cantiing's ministry, 484 ; battle of Nava* 
nno, 486 ; passing of the Catholic etnancipatiop 
bill, 488 ; illness of the king. 486 ; his death, 
487 

George, prince of Denmark, married to Anno 
daughter of James ll», 415 

George, prince of Denmark, elected king of the 
Greeks, 800 

Germans, make Irruptions into Gaul and Italy. 
87 

Germany, conquests of Carsar in, C5 ; history of, 
684; state of tho p^’ople prior to the Itoman 
conquest. 684; establixliment of th© empire of 
rhnrlcmagne, 884; division of the empire bo- 
tween the four sons of Louis le Debonnairo. 
884 ; hislorv of the emperors of Germany, 685 ; 
contesu with the jM>|»es 836; progress of Luther* 
nuism, 085 ; the nogcHc union of the Protestant 
princes, and the C;dhoUc league, 686; the treaty 
of Westphalia, 686; succe3>c* of Najioleon Buo* 
napart*', 688; formation of the confederAtion of 
tlie Uhino under the protcctc»rslu|> of thcem|fc- 
ror Napoleon. 688; its di^r^olution, 689; the 
new German confederation holding its sittings at 
Fratikf4>rt oD*tlie*Maine. 689; the congress of 
niiui5t4Ts, assembled at Carlsbad under the dU 
n rtious of Mettornkh, 689 ; effect of the French 
revolution of 1818, 690; general insurroctioos. 
hifO; emperor of Austria and king ot Prussia 
promise reform institutions, 690; meeting of 
tlie sclLcoii^tituted assembly of |>oliticai refor* 
mers Ht Heidelberg, 690; mooting of a German 
parliament at Frankfort, 690; election of th© 
archduke John to be Iteutcnanuadmiuistrator 
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of th« empire, 600 ; framifi^r of a coiHtittiiion, 
6W; the German party In the iluchl^s of >le»- 
wi|7*!lolitoin throw olT thoir allcpiaaco to Dm- 
mark, GDI; nUod by tho parliament nt Frank- 
fort>69l; armistice at MalinG between Denmark 
at)d Pruj^ia, GDI ; iiMurreotlon at Frankfort, 
GDI; rcfn^al of the kins of Prussia to accept ihe 
Imperial crown from tlio parliament, GDI ; <le* 
claration of Atucria that the i^arliament h.vl 
exceedi»ii its powers, GDI ; end of the parlia- 
lent, GDI ; ^crusstt•* between Austria ami Pru>iia 
for the supremacy, 0 d 2 : violation of the con* 
•titution of Jk^sc ChssoI l»y tlio elcet<ir, ODD; 
threatened war Ik*! ween Prussia, as the supporter 
of the constitution, «iikI Austria as the sup|H>rter 
of the elector, GD2; seltleincnC of the dispute at 
Ohnfttz, GD2; reatoralion of the old diet at 
Frankfurt, <•{* >; populathm of the several states 
iti the German conUslcration, Gd 5; the coticor^ 
<lat entered into by the cmjH'ror of Austria with 
the pope, GD5 ; political relormers of 18G0, Gl>5 : 
dissatisfaction of Hungary, GD3; invasion of 
Denmark by Austrians and Prussians, 727 ; the 
war between the allied French and Sardinians 
and tho Austrians in 18o0, 7G7. See aUo 11 UN- 
(rAltV, PUUSJ^IA, UaVaIUA, and HaNoVKK 
Orta, emperor of Home, hii^tory of his reiLm, C6 
Glhraltar, cajduro of, by sir George Hooke, 415; 
sioffe of by tho French and Spanish Heets, 
4r>5 

Gilian^ham, the Danes defeated by Edmund Iron¬ 
side at, lt>l 
Oisors, fortrosi of, 114 

Githa, mother of llnrotd, joins in tho Saxon revolt 
aaaiiist NViiliam ihecomiucror, IIG; escaiK*a to 
Flanders, 117 

Clanyille, tho lawyer, hU splendid victory over 
'Viltiam of Scotland, 151; chief ju>iiciary of 
Richard 1. commis!(ioiic<l topiiiii$h the authors 
of the massacre of the Jews, IGO 
Glencoe, massacre of, GID 

GU ndwyr, Owain, invades England in the rci^rn 
of Henry IV,, 252; lakes the earl of Manh 
and sir Edmund Mortimer prisoner^, 252; joins 
the Scots and IN rcies a/taiu^t Henry IV., *255; 
defcaU'd by tho prince ot Wales atlcr tho battle 
of Slircwshury* 2ol ; his death, 255 
Gloucester, duke of, f^uanlian of Richard II., 220; 
his eharitcs a^^ain^t Michael dc la Pole, 223; his 
j»olltical power, 225; obtains the conviction of 
Trcsilau and other jud|;es ofhl^'h treason, 221 ; 
d'-feats the king's favourite Robert do Vere,224 ; i 
removed from the council of fourteen, 225 ; his 
artful opp<i^ition to the policy <»f Richard, 22G; I 
chargc<l with high treason, 226; his sudaeii 
death, 227 

Ghmcesitr, duke of, appointed repent of England, 
by Henry V., 211; contracts a niarriago with 
Jacqueline counters of ILunault, 241; «juarrcls 
with the duke of Burgundy, 244 ; aiiniiln*^»:»t 
of tho marriage by the |H>j)e, 245; quarrel with 
the cardinal of ^ViIlche^l^■r, concerning the ran- 
soniing of the duke of Orleans, 255; a<lvocaies 
t)*e coiitiuuatiou of ilio war with France, 255; 
malignity of ttie caidinal, 251; Ins duchess 
found guilty of witchcraft and executed, 251 ; 
his death, 254 

Gloucester, duke of. Sec HlcilAHl) 111, 

Godefrid, tho Dane, D1 
Go<lench, ministry, 4^-5 

Godfrey of Boulogne, elected king of Jerusalem, 
151 

Godfrey, sir FMmondbury, Thus Oates's dei>ositioD 
before him, 402 ; his murder, 405 
Godoy, minister of Charles IV. of Spain, C67 
Godwin, the traitor, 101 

Go<lwin, earl, marries the daughter of Canute, 
lOo; supports Hardicanuteagainst Harold Hare- 
foot, lOG; transfers his support to Harold, 
106; compasses the death of Alfrc-d the sou 
of Ethelfred and Emma, 106: conciliates ilardi- 
Canute, 107 ; suppresses tlie rebellion agtiinvithe 
Daiicgclt, 107; feud with L<lw*ard the Confessor 
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concerning the death af Alfred. 107; mariios hit 
daughter Fdtlha to F.dwani the Confessor, 107 ; 
olftiidcd hy Edward's parti:dity for the Nor¬ 
mans, lOd ; o]>cn rupture wiili the king, 108; 
dies to Flanders, lOD: his alliance with Baldwin 
curl of Flanders. lOD; invades England, lOD; 
civil war averted by a treaty, 109; his sudden 
death, 100 

Godw in, son of Harold, 118 
Goojorat, battle of, 52G 
Gordian, emperor of U<»rne, his reign, C6 
Gordian IE, emperor of l(t>mc, his reign, 06 
Gordon, lady Catherine, niarried by Janus IV. of 
hcotl.'ind to P«rkin Warheck, 2P0; pardoned 
and appointed to a post at court by Henry >11., 
2U5 

Gordon, lord George, his opposition to the bill for 
the redef of catholics, 4o7 ; the Gordon riots, 
458; conuiiittcd to tho Tower, but &c 4 uitl<^^i, 
45s ; dies in Newgale, 459 
Gordie, getUTal of tho Hungarian army, defeats 
\\ indischgntiz, 6 *7 ; bis op;H)sicion totlie Himi- 
garian ilici, 697; noniinuic-d <lictator of Hun¬ 
gary, 697; surrenders to tho Russians at \ iJ- 
Jagos, 69d 

Gosford, lord, defeats Ibo Irish rebels, 450 
Go*ben, va'Ieys of, 45 

Goths, totally defeated by the emiKror CIau<lius 
IE, 67 

Gough, sir Hugh (afterwank lord),command' r In- 
chiof of the Indian army, defeats the Mklis nt 
Moortkeo and Fero/' shah, 510 ; at bobraon, 
517; utt.icks Shore Sing at Uamnugger, 617 ; 
the murderous battle of Cbilianwallah, 521; 
gains the victory of Goojerat, 520; lus rcculi, 
526 

I Gonrdon, Bertrand de, kills Richard I. Ca?ur do 
Lion at the sie^'O of Chalus, 168 ; his bold ijK*c*ch 
to tlio king, 108; bis cruel death, 168 
Gouriiay, his muriler of Edward IE, 207 
Grain|K>und, di>lraiichisement of, 4^0 
Gr.aiiby, marquis of, his services iu Germany, 
432 

I Granlcu% battle of the, 45 
Granville, sir John, his mes«age from Charles II. 

to Monk at]<l the parUament, 3D9 
GraiiviUc, cardinal, his government of Flanders, 
665; recalled by Philip IE, 663 
Grasse, count tie, taken prisoner by Rodney, 45D 
Grat« sDil, Hugh de, the Norman, returns home, 
118 

G rati an, emiK»ror of Rome, his reign, 63 
Grayina, admiral of tl«e Spanish tieet, 457; joins 
> illeneuvo, 457; defeated at Tratalgur, 457 
Gray, lord, his cowardly conduct at the battle of 
S'rigmoor, 108 

Great Exhibition of the industry of all nations, 
528 

I Greoic, ancient history of, 43 ; mythology of, 43. 
49; early history of, 49; the lI<oncric jH rio'l, 
49: plan of planting out colonies, 49; ri'C of 
Athens and Sparta, 49 ; civilisation of Greece at 
tho time of the Fenian war, 40; cultivation of 
the One art^, 19; struggles with, and victories 
over, the Fer>ians, 49; thu Peloixmncsian war, 
49; the Macedonian conquest, 50; the l-aminn 
war, 50; torniation of the Achrran Eeaguc, 50; 
tho Roman conquci*t, 50; character of the 
Greeks in the 4th century, 50; incursions of the 
barbarians, 50; victories of the Romans iu, 
b2 

Greece, motb rn history of, 739 ; conquered bvthe 
Turks, 789 ; w.nr of tli»' GriX'k revolution, 791 ; 
I'Mcrfercnce of the great European powi rs, 7D6 : 
battle of Navarimi, 796; esfablihhmont of an 
inilrprnrlont kin'idoiu under (Uho, 797; cha¬ 
racter of the atu lr nt .and modern Greek<, 793 ; 
the Epirotes, 798; disiurbnnccs of 1851, 798; 
the two insurrections of 1862, 800; fliglit ot 
king Otho, 8tX); election of prince George of 
Denmark as king oi the Greeks, 800 
Greoniand, history of, 9*2 

Gr-gory VIE, iHq*e, demands Peter’s pence cf 

a R 
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WUHamthe Cunqueror» 124; denied hotnuc by 
M'iUiain, 134 

Gregory the Great, rope, sends Christian mission- 
nncs to Britain, r6; appoints Augusiin to the 
archbishopric of Canterbury, 77 
Grenada, island of, 902 

Grenville, ^Mr. Gcorqc, afterguards lord, iuceee<ls 
Bute, 432; rejects Buonaparte*! overtur<*s lor 
j)eaco, 462 ; forms a minUlry ou tho death of 
rut, 400 

CroT, lad^ Ellrabcih, her marriafi'e with Edward 
IV*, 2b6; lilies woaltii heai^ed u|K>n her 
family, 265; excites the anger of the earl of 
Warwick, 206; her fears respecting Richard 
duke of Glnticeuer, 272; her children pro¬ 
nounced UleRiUmaic by Richard HI.,275; pro- 
u\\>ts her daughter Elizab eth to Henry, earl of 
Uicimiond, 277 ; recalls her word and promises 
Elizabeth to Uichard 111., 278; suspected of 
aiding the Iniposturo of l^mbcrl Simncl, 283; 
court neil by Henry VH. iu the nunnery of Ber¬ 
mondsey, 2M3 

Grey, Imly Jane, married to lord GulldfoM Pud- 
1^3*1 324 ; the crown settled on her by Edward 
VI., 524; cscoric<l to the Tower on the death 
of Edward VI. and proclaimed queen in Lon¬ 
don, 525; protesUiiu preaching in her favour, 
•^25; concl sion of her ten days* reign, 323; 
conllncHl hi the Tower by Mary, 326; eon- 
deinno<l, 326; snstdeions of Mary aroused hy 
the rebellion of Wyatt, 551 ; her execution, 
ool , * 

Gny, Indy Catherine, sifter of Indy Jane, offends 
Mizabcth by her marriage, 3-12 ; conUned iu the 
1 ower lt>r nine years, 542 
Grey, lir Charles, his expedition to the M'est Indies, 

<Jny, e.irl, presses fr>r a rnforin biU during the nd. 
iniiuMraiion of Wclllngion, 487 ; oiUKiscd by 
M clltiigion, 487; fonns a iniiU5try,4d8; passes 
the rejonn bill (see UiiKOhM); his rcjiguaiion, 
rind final retirement from oiBcial life, 492 
Grimth, prince of Wales, beheaded by his own 
countrymen, I \ 1 

(trove, the Jesuit, 401 • his execution, 405 
Gundalonpc, i^luiid of, bOO 

Gimlo, till* pupal U’cate in England, hit punlsh- 
mciu of clerical rebels in the n igu of Henry III., 
1 ^0 

Gniana, history of, 803 

(ruido N'unz.juins in thcGun{>o>Tder Plot,565; his 
arro!, 5 »'k> 

Gunilda, princess, murdered in the massacre of 
tlie liancs, lo2 

(iiiiipnvxlrf hi'tory of, 565 

Gnrili, 5nji ol earl Godwin, ili-snnde^ his brother 
Jl.'trcild Irorn ciigugiug with William of Nor¬ 
mandy, 113 

Ou^taviis Adolidn;^, his death .at Entren, 730 
(ill'll.iviis 111, u\f reign nnd assassinuilon, 722 
1 V., di posed, 72.7 
(iijHtjivus Vu>n, rojgn of, 710 
(»nthn.*<h the Pane, hO 

Guthrnni, the Danish chieftain, 87 ; his tent en¬ 
tered hy Alfred in the disguise of a liarf'cr* 80; 
capitiiiuti n to Allied, 89; b ptised under the 
natni* of Aihi Ltan, HO ; W 

Gny, eoufit nf Ponthi ni, ini|iri.«ous Harold ion of 
earl Godwin, 110; releases liiiu by couiint;n<i of 
William of Normandy, ilO 

I I AREAS CORPUS, act of, passcfl In the reign 
* ^ of I’harU« II , ‘PG 

fir Kohrrt, lr*a^nrrr in the reign <»f 
itkhard II., slain by the folJovtcrs of Wat ler, 
222 

Hales, judge, tuherat>ly imprisoned by Mary, 326 ; 
conunils snicidc, 527 

Halos, sir Eflwurd, liis fidelity to James II., 412 
Ilarn, ions of. 2 

HuniUt<«fj, <luko of, his pathetic pariliig with 
C hurl%*5 1 , 
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Hampden, John, his refusal to pv the ihlp-iroaw 
5*6; the question curried Into the cxehcuuo 
l^rl, 5i9; aeculcd against him,580; hUd^th, 

Hampdiire, orerrun by the Danes, 102 
Uannibal, his victories over the Romans.. 61 * at 
the battle of Zania, 61; his death, 61 ’ 

Hauovcr, history of, 706 

Harclaj, lir Andrew. Uii defeat of the earl of Lan. 
easier at BorouKhbrl.lgc, 204; roUed to tke 
earldom of Carlisle, 204 

Hordicanutc, sou of Canute and Emma, succeeds 
to the throQoof Denmark, 100; supported In 
his attempts on England by carl Codwio, 106 • 
obtains all the country louthof the Thames, 106 * 
succeeds to the entire kingdom on the drath of 
Harold Barefoot, 107; renews the DantizelL 107: 
dies of intoxication, 107 * 

Hardinge, sir Henry, appoiiUod governor-general 
of India, 513; bis gallant conduct at Ferozc- 
ihab,516 

Hardy, sir Charles, commander of the chaimol 
fleet, 457 

Hardy, Thomas, arrested for treason, 445 
Bar flour, siege of, by Henry V., 338 
Harley, his successful iutnguos against the whies, 
417 ; his quarrel with St. John, 410; impeached 
by lord Coningsby, 420; committed to iho 
1 owen 420; obtains his liberty, 421 ^ 

Harold Harefoot, son of Canute and Alfwen, suc¬ 
ceeds to the throne of England, 106; divides 
the kingdom with Uardicauuie, 106 ; tam]>crs 
with carl Godwin aud becomes solo king, 106; 
dies, 107 

Harold, son of carl Godwin, 109; succeeds hli 
father as steward in the household of ^warj 
the Confessor, 109 ; death of his first rival Algar, 
109 ; deatli of hU second rival Siward, ItO; his 
designs oo the throne, 110; visit to Normandy, 
111; solemnly swears to support Duke William 
111; decides against bis brother Tostl, 111; 
openly prefers liis claim to the throne, 111 - 
crowned king on Ibo death of Edward (ho Con¬ 
fessor, 111 ; nis accession oin>osed by Tosii and 
William of Normandy, 111; his reply to Wil. 
Hum's summons, 111; preparations of William 
for An iovasiou, 112; defent of Tosii In the 
north, 112; landing of Willinm, 113; baulo of 
ilasiin^, 113; death of Harold, H5 
Harold ilalfagcr, king of Norway, assists TosU in 
the invanion of England, 112 
Harrison, colonel, conducts Charles 1. to Windsor, 
390 * 

Harry Hotspur Sec Perct 
H asdrubal, defeated by tho foungor Sclplo, 61 
Haslerig, sir Arthur, o82 

Hastings, the Danish chieftain, dcRntcd by Alfred, 
90 ; obliffcd to leave the country, 90 
Haslings, Itichard dc, English grand prior of ibo 
Knights Templar^ induces Thomas d Becket Co 
sigu the constitutions of Clarendon, 147 
Hastings, lord, op|>oscd to tho party of tho queen 
dowagor in the reign of Edward V., 272; sanc¬ 
tions ti )0 murder of the earl of Rivers by Richard, 
duke of Gloucester, 275; refuses to aid in tho 
transfer of the crown to Richard, 274 : charged 
hy GIoucc'Pt widi treason, 274 ; beheaded In 
the courtynni of the Tower, 276 
H.'islings, Nt arren, in India, MO; trial of, 441 
Hastings, bank* of* 115 

Hatfield, James, his attempt to ihoot George HL 
at Drury Lane theatre, 132 
Havelock, <ir Henry, In India, 814 
Ihavie, defence of, by the earl of Warwick in the 
reign nf Editabeth, 545; it^ capitulation, 543 
Hawke, admiral, his victory off HeUcislc,428 
Haw ley^ general, defeated by the rebels at btirling, 
427 

Haynan, g(*n€ral, bis campaign io Hungary, 707 
Hayti, island of, it.< history, 895 
Hebrews, history of, 872 

lUdic lie St. Lnen, marries the natuial daughter 
of Robert Courihose, 156 ; apjwinted by Henry 
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Urmacierc coitiofUan of WUllnm $on of Rohcrt, 
l>6; refuses lo ticlivcr u)» hii ward, 1^; trant- 
fcr« liiin to rlicgiiardianiUip of Fulkc, coutilof 
Aojou, 130 

lord of La FWhe, rcToltt William 

Uufui, 150 ; in]|>rUonocl but reUa>cU, lo*}: Lo- 
*io^d br William iii Maiol. 130 


*io^d br William iii Maiol. 130 
^^liopaba^^^ cajj><>ror of Hornt% hit rcl^?n, 60 
iion^ft, invadei urituln, 74 ; fouadi tho kingdom 
ol Kont* 7-L 76 

of ^France, attraetj tho admiration of 
Chariot, 376; no^otiationt for the marriage, 
attiiU him during the civil war, 534 
iJ/*/ *7 OeaucliTc, ton of William tIicCoixincror, 
W7; bit Oddity to hit brother liobort Couri- 
hoticgod In Itouen by Hobort and 
>> luiain, 128 ; tcltot the crown and royal irea- 
turo on the death of WilllAm Rufut, 131; 
crown<^ by^Maurloe bithop of London, 15l; 
hit i>olioj, 131 ; grantt a charter of coiicet^iont 
t4« clu- cliurcU and feudal noble*. 131 ; dii.mU.al 
and Itiii.rUonmcnt of llali)h Flainbard, l.Vi; 
Invite* Anselm to return to England, 132; 
inarriea Matilda, niece of Edgar Ailieling 
132; InTosiun of Itoln-rt of Normandy, 15o; 
desertion of Henry’* fl.et, 133 ; treaty brought 
about by Anselm. 135; efforU of Henry to 
break tho ix.wer of his noble*, 134; ruins the 
cstrlof bhrewMl.ury, 134 ; rej.roaehe# of Hobort 
disregarded, lot; liiTadon* of Normandy, 134* 
•lego of_ Titicbebray, 135; Hobort taken tiri. 
roller, 155; Henry nets ns lor.l [larainount in 
Normandy. 155; quarrel, with Anselm. 135 • 
dlsj'utes with the iw|.e on the right of ecclci- 
atiioal invo.titure, 13(1; reconciliation, l.-.d- 
iHillcy in Normandy, 13«!; out-mana-uvre* l^.iii* 
Ic Gros of France. 15(3; defeats Louis, lod; 
come* to terms with I^uis, ISO ; Invests his son 
William srlth the duchy cf Normandy to the 
exclusion of William tho son of Hobert 15d • 
death of William, the son of Henry, by drown- 
Ing, 137; violent grief of Henry, lo7 ; marriage 
ol hi* .laughter u, Geoffrey I'lantagcnct. 137; 
Mllliam, tho «»n of Hobert, increase* in strength, 
137 ; fr<*«h duputiH bct»e<*n Hciirv and iho 
i)opo concerning the api>oinetn<nt oV a papal 
leicalc, 137; death and character of Henry, 1.37 
flenry II., kon of MatUda and Geoffrey Plan- 
i^rvtlcU invades Cngland, IJ2; comes to tonus 
w ith Stephen, M2; succeeds to the throne of 
Encland, M2; his possessions in France M2* 
nmrrin« with Eloonor, the divorced wife of 
lx>uis \ II., 112 ; his (Kipularily, M3 ; dbbaiuU 
the foreign incrccnancs of biephco, M5; dii- 
Tiiautlci the fortresses of the barons, 243- tuus 
<lown the disaffection in his French U rrilories 
145; reduces the Wel.^h to suhmisr«ion, M5; 
bet rot hs his son Henry to Margaret of Franc**, 
115; enforces his cl.'iinis on Toulou<c, Ml* 
war with Louis 111 ? mediaiion of Po|>c A\vx- 
aiuler III., 144; conO-ni tho archbishopric of 
Caiiterbiiry on Thomas A Becket, 144; disputes 
with Bcckct, Mo; convenes an assembly of (he 
prelates aiid obliirei them to swear to the constL 
(utions of Clarendon, M6; the constitutions 
cvuidomnod and antmUe<l hy j>o|)c Alexander 111. 
M7 ; renewed opposition from Beckes 147 • 
inmmons Be<'kct before a council of barons and 
bishops at Northampton, M8; confiscation of all 
tho goodv and chaiteU of Becket, 148; fresh d*-- 
mandi on Bcckof, 118 : Becket ap{>eaU to the 
pope and leaves Englaml for France, 119; cool 
reception of Henry's embassy hv the poi>o, 149 : 
ojKm quarrel with tho nope, MU; Henry make* 
the bringing tn of all {nu*r<licts and the ob'«T. 
vanco of them high treason, 160; allies with the 
emperor Frederic Barbaroisa, 150; excommuni- 
cation of Becket, 130; Henry attempts a nreo- 
tiation but fails, 160; unsatisfactory war >»ith 
Trance, 130; successful issue of ne^totiucion 
with ih* [>opo, 16U; Ik-ckeFs triumphant return 
to England, and Henry** submission. 130; iio- 
penous and arrogant c^ndocl of Bcckel 131* 
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Henry*# Indignation, 131 ; assassination ol 
Becket at Canterbury, 161 ; Henry*# alarm, 
132; sends on embassy (o the j^ope, 162; molll- 
fles the i) 0 |K**s anger, 162; unfiilal conduct of 
his son Henry, 132; jcjiloiii Intrigues of hU 
queen Eleanor, 162; throws her into confine¬ 
ment, 162; unnatural coalition of his sons 
Henry, Gc*offrey, and Hichard, supported by 
France, 152; Henry ajqK-aU to the |>ope, hut 
without avail, 153; ap|Kals to arms, 133; di#- 
affection of his barons, 135; hires mercenaries, 
163; war ag.aiiist France and las throe sons, 
13o ; defeat of the Flcmlng/i, 161 ; Henry iM?r- 
forms a tnlgriinace to the shrine of Thomas i 
Becket, ( 61 ; defo.it of (ho Scot* and capture of 
their king. illiain, 154; sii'ge of Kouon by 
l^ui# Vll., 133; iieaco with France, 133; 
Henry s wise legislation, 166; divides England 
into four circuits, 130; fresh conspiracies of 
his sons. 130; death of prince Henry, 160; 
rccoiicination with Richard, 130; death o| 
Geoffrey, 130; breaking out of the crusades, 
l.i0; war with iMiiliii U. of France, 137; 
alliance of Philip with Richard, 137; imor- 
ferenco of the po|>e'* htrate, 137; terms of 
I»eaee concluded mi. 138; unfilial conduct of 
pnnee John. I3H; death of Henry from grief 
at the ingratitude of his sons, 138; his chn- 
racier, 138; obtain# (he jiermission of poiic 
Adrian 111. to iiivado Ireland, 575; Denimt 
Maemorrogh petitions IH niy ro restore him to i 
mi king<l<.m of lx*ins(er, 571; Stronghow's 
invasion of Ireland, 373: tender# his submiH. 
Sion to Henry, 376; Henry lands at Water¬ 
ford. and receives the homage of tho Irish chiefs. 
67b * 

HoTi^ry HI., eldest son of John, a.ieends the throno 
of England under the guardianship of the earl 
of Pembroke, 179; crowiu-d king, 179; swears 
fomty to the i»oj»e, 1.9; grants a new charter, 
itj; barons dcMcri from prince l»iiis. 180; dtw 
panurcof [.oiiU, 180 ; death of Pembroke and 
succession of Hugh do Burgh io the proiec- 
toraio, 180; defeat and pardon of tho earl of 
Alhcmarlo, 180; defiat and punishment of 
I ulkcdo Breaute. 180; riots in I^mdon, 181 ; 
papal bull pronouncing Henry of age to govern, 
181; refusal of the barons to yield up their 
castle^ 281; armed mooting at WaUham, 181: 
arnied meeting at Leicester, 181 ; threat of tho 
hHhoj»Mo excommunicate (he refractory b.irons, 
Ibl ; ^loMlng upof tho castles, IHl; war with 
J^outs > ill. of Trance concern ing the restitution 
Ol Nomiandy. 181 ; weakiu ss or Incapacity of 
Henry, l.s2; bestows the offices of state ui>on 
l oicievins, 182; indignation of the barons at 
tbe foreign favourite, 182 ; formidable con- 
u^dcracy of barons, broken up hy Peter de» 
HfKhvf, 182; alarm of the clergy, 182: dis¬ 
missal of Peter del Bodies. 185 ; marriage of 
Henry with Eleanor of Provence, 183; his in- 
discrimmate bournici to tho Provencals and 

____ _ * ; unwillingness of parliament to 

^ani supplies, 185 ; his general exiruvag ance, 
186 ; obtains a grant on solemnly raiifting the 
Croat cli.-irur, 1S3; iiHrcuo* of Simon <lc 
Montfort. carl of l^ico<i. r. IHI; unlimit.-,! ro- 
foimiiiR jiowcr, place! in the band* of tw. iiiv. 

four barons I8J ; arroRanee of the commi«-ion, 
185; Henry rp.a*sumcj hi* anlhorify. 185 • 
rerolt, un.lor l>eico.tor. 185; Henry sues for 
peace, 185 ; di.juiie between him and hi* liarons 
referred to I-ouL* IX. of France. 1>7; civil 
war, 187; »uccc«c-» of I-eiec.ter, 187; thoro.iRh 
defeat of l^ice.‘tcr at Evesham. 187; death of 
Henrv, 188 

I-anca-.ler. tyrannic.ally treated 
bj Hichard 11.. 22 /; his great i>opulariiT ,’227 ; 

niv.adc* England ostcn.ibir only to recover hi* 
duchy, 227 5 deserfion of ftlchard’* army, 228; 
carrie* Richard i.riMuier to Undon, 228; obt.-iini 
thcde,»*nion ^ ltichard.‘->J« ; claims the.r..wii 
lor hiniK'lf, 220; lu j*>sscssion of no licTiiiiiary 
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rirtt, 229; turbulence of his baroos, 231; for- 
midablu con*i,inicy of peer* for his dci>o»ition. 
M l ; disewerj and caecution of the conspirator*. 
231 ; endcftTouri to conciliate the clerirT by tho 
persecution of the Lollards and esublislimcut of 
^inl law againrt heresy. 231; weakucss of 
r^nce, 232; attachment of Owain Glondwyr to 
titecausoof Kichard. 232; war with tho j^ots. 
2o^; quftrrd between Uenrjand the Percies of 
Northumberland concerning tho ransoming of 
tho Scotlnih prisoners, 2.>2; formidable confis 
Ucr^y of the Welsh under Glendwyr, the Scots 
under lord Douglas aad the forces ortho Percies 
; stinging inanifcsto of young Hotspur. 255 • 
defeat of Hots]>nr at Shrewsbury^ 2o5; com^ 
pletiou of Ilcfiry's successes over the rvTolu* 
tionary party. 251; his stringent power over 
Albany, regent of Scotland, 2r>5; his outward 
dcsatirV^ mcotol sufferings, 255; hts 

Henry f son of Henry IV.. ‘ fleshed his maiden 
sword at Shrcwsluiry, 2.')3; is successful 
Rffuiist Owaui Ulendwyr. 251; popular from his 
courago and fanlaslic gcncroilly. 235 ; follies 
of his youth, 25o ; sticcceds his father, 230; 
farours the lord chicf-justico Gascoigne, 230; 
graciouMy rcccifcs his Intlicr's advisers and d<s- 
nii$ses his prcTious companions, 250; rei)airs*hc 
wrongs coiniuittcd by his father, 250 ; restores 
the Percy family, 250; increase of the I^lKirds, 
endeavours to bring back lord Cnbham to 
tho Homan church, 2.50; suppresses Cobham^s 
revolt, 257; j^ersccution of the I^llards, 257 ; 
pfepamtioni lor a war with Franco, 258 ; con- 
si urncy of the earl of Cambridge detected ami 
pumslied, 2o8; Henry invades France, 238; 
ukes llarncur, 238 5 weakness of his army, 

nu?ditato a retreat to England, 
23J; baule of Agincourt, 259 ; truce for two 
ye.ars, 2o9; distmetions in Franco induce him 
to undertake n socoiul invasion, 230; his sue. 
ci*ssc^2s)0; allies with the duko of Burgundy, 

^ ; treaty with France, Henry to be regent of 

I r.mcc to succeed Charles VI. 00 the throne 
210; war with the dauphin, 241; English de. 

at Anjou by the Scottish brlguiTe in the 
^orvico of Che danplun, 211 ; thcilauphin coin- 
plotely dcfeaietl, 241; death of Henry from a 
liitnla, 2 U ; his ch.araclcr, 242 

Henry VI. son of Henry V. and Catherine of 
Fr.vnce, 212; asccudi the throne at the ago of 
nine months, 212; duke of Bedford made )»ro- 
tretur of (lie kiii;*iloin, and Henry Beaufort, 
bi'<h(>|) of >VliK*hc>ier, the guardi«in of the 
young king, 242; Bedford forms an alliance 
wifJi tlu* dukes of Burgundy and Brittany, 245 ; 
n PMHM .lunics of Scotland and places him on 
the Scottish (hroiu*, 2 15; continui s the war 
against (‘harli s VII. of France, 215; gains a 
'jcri»ry at Vcrnrtnl, 215; loss of the duke of 
Britfaiiy to the Kiigli>h cau<e in France, 215; 
sicgi* of v4.>; appearance of Joan of 

Arc, 217 ; Kngli^li forced to rai<c the siege, 218; 
aulifo niu tii <|i<;ixU r5, 2 18 : Charles VII. crowiH <l 
at Bln'iin*, 219; cool and resolute* r4 >i$eajice of 
Ih'dlonl, 2 P^; Huiry Vh crowned king of 
Franco at Pari«, 25U; Jo.ui of Arc t ikon 
prMoiicr, 250; cruelly iinpri'Oiied ami burnt 
Alive by Ilerlford, 231; Burgundy cools towards 
the Kngli<lj, 251 ; failure of negettiations at 
Arr.y, 252; <lealti of Bedford, 252; di^a'tr^uis 
fu tioiis of the cardinal of Winchester ami duke 
«if (i|ouc« ''ter, 252 ; Paris lost to the Eiig]i::h, 
252 ; five year* of desultory war, 2.'>.>; success- 
ftjl efforts of I ho canliiial of Winchester to 
effect a peace with Fr.ance, in op|>ositinn to the 
waj'like c<mnsrU of the duke of Ginuccsier, 
255; pe.ice of T<»ur*, 25.5; marriage of Henry 
VI. with Margar'-iof Ajijou, ?.Vl; ruin of the 
party oi llie duki« of (JIoucenter, 2.'i4 ; hi< deatli, 
2.»i: unpopui.irity of >!arg<iret on account of 
tlic of M illie. 255; renewal of the war 

witli I’larKc, 255; Houeu mkeii by (‘liarlvs VII., 
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M6; disa»tc«of tho EngU»h Id Prance, 25« 
disorder* at home, 256; pretensions of Rfchat j 

HhVa of ‘l***^'^ brought against the 

minuter of Mar- 
rarot, 257 ; Id* death, 257; rebellion of r«/i, 
2o8 ; proceedings of the duko of York ln5^ 
position to Henry VI.. 258; parliamentary oL 
^montotheroial8ter.259i Richard duke ol 
York appointed lord-llcutcnant of tho kingdom 
259; thcaupoiiiimcnt annulled, 259 ; baitlo ol 
St. Albans between tho Yorkists under Richard 
ana the Lancastnans under Henry VI. 2G0- 
victory of the Yorkists, Henry taken prisoner) 
260; of the roses, 2C0; York restored to 
, tlie l.ird-lieulenaocy of England, but again re. 

» ’ Henry regains tho regal power, 
260; hollow wMc between the Yorklsu and 
L.ancastrians, 2W); fresh hostilities, 261; blooilv 
T.ctory of the Yorkists at Northampton. 261 • 
Henry carried prisoner to London, 261; mceu 
iiig of parliament, 261; Richard openly prefers 
hiscl.Mms to tho throne. 262; decideil that he 
should act as regent until the death of Henrv 
and then succeed him on the throne, 202 
Richard summons Margaret to London 262 • 
Richard defeated and slain by the army of Mar 
garol in the battle of Wakefield. 262 ; barbaiou. 
conduct of Margaret after the battle, 26 »- 
Vorkisu under Ldward son of Richard vic¬ 
torious in the battle of Mortimer’s Cross, bin 
defeated by Margaret at tho battle of St. Alban*. 
265; Edward enter* London in triumph, 265; 
proclaimed king under the name of Edwaril 
IVs, 264 ; Henry taken prisoner and committed 
to the Tower, 265; mcased and agnlu pro- 
cUimc<l king, 269; again imprisoned by Ed¬ 
ward IV., 269; bis death, 270 
Henry VII., carl of Richmond, hh pretensions to 
the throne in the reign of Richartl III., 277 ; 
supported by Morton bishop of Ely, and the 
duke of Buckingham, 277; proposals for his 
marriago with Elizabeth eldest daughter of 
want IV., 278; Richard III. attempts to obtain 
£U/.abctlu278 ; failure of his first invosioa of 
England, 279; aided by Charles Vlll. of France 
Olid hands in Wales, 279; Richard defeated and 
slam in the battle of Bosworth Field, 279 • 
Henry crownotl king on the flehl of battle, 280 ; 
character of his claims to the throne, 280 ; hii 
stHpkious temper. 280 ; proceeds to London, 
280; crowned by the .archbishop of Canterbory, 
281; parliament settles the crown upon him 
and his issue. 281 ; a confirming bill obtained 
from pope Innocent Vlll., 281; bills ofattain. 

^ marrisOge with tho princes? 

Ehzabetli. 282; his northern progress 282; 
suppreoes tlio revolts of Stafford and I^veL 
282; birUiof his son prince Arthur, 282; dis- 
cotiicnts of the Yorkists 285; ^rebellion o* 
biioou and l-ambcrt bimtiel,285 ; rigorous treat 
ment of p:iizabeth, the queen dowager, 285 
clvfeat of rebels at Stoke, 284; levy of heav? 
fine*, 285; Henry concludes a peace with James 
III. of Scotland, 285; threatens to make war on 
Charles Vlll. of France, 285; raises a benevo¬ 
lence tax, 286 ; suenmons a parliament and ob¬ 
tains grants (s>r a w.ar with France, 288; lanris 
in France, 286 ; negotiates a peace, 286 ; revolt 
under Perkin W.arbtKrk, 287 ; Warbeck obtains 
the support of tlie ducheu of Burgundy, 287; 

I iroof of his imposture brought forward by 
lenry, 288 ; Hoiiry banisho^all Flemings from 
England and rec.alU his subjects from the Ixov 
Countries, 289; arrests tho English eoospirators 
289; trial and execution of Staoley the lord 
chamberluin, 2S9; extortion of Henry, 289* 
Warbeck <lriven from the coast of Kent, 289; 
who procee<ls to Ireland, but obtains no 8upj>ort, 
290; proceeds to Scotland and entertaiDod by 
James IV,, 290; invades England with a Scot 
tish army, 290; popular discontent in England 
with the collection of the taxes, 291; revolt in 
Curnwull, 291; dcfc.at and punUhment of the 
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202; treaty wltU Scotland. 292 ; War. 
b<-ck flit# 10 Ire laud, 292 ; Warbeck Uiva.lo# 
Knglami uiulcr tlio title of KkliAra IV., 2i»2 ; 
retire# to the »aiictuary of Henulicu, 29.>; 
tnrowf himself on the mercy of llonrj, 293 ; 
hts confession an<l t xccutioti, 293 ; marrlaffe of 
Iknrv^ioii Arthur with Catherine of Arrofron, 
-rJ3; iieath of Arthur and niurriaitc of Cathe-^ 
rino u iih prince Henry, 2*93; avarice of the 
kin^?, 295; hi# jealousy of lii^ non llcnry, 29t : 
hisdenll], 291 ; chanuter of his r( ij?i>, 29 4 
lic^.rv > ill., marries Catherine of Arrai^on, tlic 
wnli.w of Jiis Im.elitT Artliur, 20.“ ; hi* avorsion 
’? 2<.i5 : jcalnuny of hi* father. Henry 

'll.. 225 ; his |>0|>ularity on lil.s ncc<’S*iun to the 
throne, 201; imni'.lK-s OuiiUv, Knnxon, nmi 
other informers of liii late fiithor. 294; con- 
*n»nmoU-s hi* mnrri.iRc with fatlicritic, 295; 
allies wuh jK>|)e Julius II., the em|>cror MuxU 
inilian, and Kcrilinand of Arr.airon, acain^t 
^enice, 293; war with I^ui# XII. of Knuicc, 
•9 > ; accession of po(>o U^o X., 290; Henry 
>111. invades trance in person, 29fi: battle of 
the btlur#, 200 ; invasion of Knirhnd by James 
ly. of Scollaml,290; battle of Hodden Field, ' 
J07; peace with France, 297; rWe of Cardinal 
Uolsey, 297; obtains the favour of Henry VIII., 
297 ; hispreat i>owcr and ambition, 2aH; Francis 
I. (d franco endeavours to secure the friendship 
01 Kngland against Spain. 298; Wolsey obtains 
the legatine power, 298; ojkiu the Icciitiiic 
4 ourt, 299 ; prarul nioetini: between Henry VIII. 
and I rancU I. in tin Field of the Cloth of Gold, 

(Hiarks V. to conciliate Henry 
> HI. and Wolscy, 500; dar>c^r<u]s treaty be¬ 
tween Henry Vlll, and Charles V., 300; ^^art^u 
Futhcr nrcachcs against indulgences, 5f)0; 
teaches the doctrines of the rctonnatioii, aix); 
Henry > Ilf. writes a book against l/Uther, 3tKf • 
obtains the title of Defender of the Faith 500- 
war «ith France, ZOO; troubles in Scotland, 501; 

s pressing demands for money, oUl: 
uolscy di'ap|><»into<l of the papacy, turns from 
the euifHTor CharJc* V. and a<l*ocat« an alii- 
Biico «uh France. 502; Francis I. taken nri. 
•oner at I avia, ranioincd by hi* mother, 502 ; 
Jlenrv Icvjp. a benevolence tax, 502; objeciion* 
raitcd by France and Castile aeainst the leciti. 

1“.* ‘Jauffhter by Catherine, 502; the 
i.iiKh'h bi.hop* declare hi* inurriaec with Ca- 
thenne to be null, 302; hi* love for Anne 
Uol^-n, 502; ai.|.lic$ to i>oi>c Clement VII. for 
A <hvorcc* o02; Clement'# vacfllatiun, 305; 
conuniHsion of Campeegio and Wolsej, 5r»5 • 
Catlierlne*i ftp|ical io^ Henry, 503; the cau>c 
evoked to Home, 4>Oo; Henry*® anger againn 
VV olsey, 505; deprives him tlie groat seal, 3a>, 
arrest# him on n charge of Jiigh treason, 305 ;par- 
hamenlary moasun s against the pareal eu .re- 
inacy, 501; takes Cranmer iiun tuvour, 
tnarries Anne lloleyn,3U4; Cranmer archbishop 
01 Canterbury holds a court which annuls his 
inarrmgo with Catlierioe, 304; Clement nul 
lihcs lus marriage with Anne Bolcyu, 305 ; au 
Uinj.ts ai^a reconciliation betwten him and 
Clement, o05; Anal breach with Rome, 305; his 
rrocccdings against the papal supremacy, 503 • 
parliament confirms the validity of his marriatre 
Hith Anne Boleyn, 303; gives him the title of 
huprcino Head of the Church, S03; is opiwscd to 
tile discipline of Home as a king, and to the doc¬ 
trines of Luther as a tlieolocian, 505 ; his r>cr- 
iccution of the Reformers, 50t}; execution of 
the holy maid of Kent and her priestly abettor* 
300; .u|>[>reMior of three mona*lcries bcloncinc 
to the U-M-rvnniine friar*. 3()7; execution of 
Fuher, o07 ; execution of sir Thomas More. 307- 
de.-»ih of Catherine of Arrai;on, 303; unfeeling 
conductor Aime Bolcyii. 3C>S; hi* new p.nssion 
for Jane heymour, 308; arrest of Anne Boleyn 
for Infidelity, 303; found (juilty by acorami*<ion 
of twfcnly.»ix peers, 300; Cramiier pronounce* 
ientcoceag:uusiilH-*alidity of her marnai:e,3«><i; 
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her execution, 309; his niarriaf^ with Jane Sey. 
^^^**ur^5u9; suppression of the lesser monasbv 
ries, 3o9 1 formidable Insurrection suppress«»<I 
by ilio duke of Suffolk, 309; insiixroction under 
A>ke, cAlled the FiJgrimagc of Grace, *309 ; dele- 
gnt.'s sent to the king, 509; rebels ilefcatcd li? 
the duke of Norfolk, 310; wholesale execution 
ot the rlngleaclcrs, 510; act of parliament passed 
for trm suppression of tho rcmaniing moiiaste- 
rii s, olO; coinmifsloiicrs aT>[>ointrd to visit the 
monaskrios, 510 ; extraordinary relics found by 
the commissioners, 310; curious trial of tho 
defunct Ihomns i Bcckct, 510; demolition ol 
hli shrine and confiscation of the offerings, 311 ; 
allowances to the disi.ossesseil monks, 511 ; <r- 
dort rnentof now bishoprics, 311; execution <d 
tho relations of canlinal Foie, 511; act of par- 
Jinmeiit in support of transubsiantintion, the 
cclihacy of the clergy, the obaervanco of vows 
of chastity, private masses, and auricular con- 
tcs^iofi, ,,ll ; publicly trios l.amb( rt in 
minuter Hall, oil ; death of .lane Seymour, .512 * 
marries Anne of Clevev, 512; di<ap[>otnte<i In 
his bndo, ol2; CroiiiweU nccuseil of hi;:b 
treasonand executed, 312; sej.ar.itecl from Aniir 
of Cleves, ol2; execution of C.atliollci who do* 
med his supremacy, 512; marries Catherine 
Howard, ol2; charges brought by Crainner 
tvk-ainsl her chastity, 313; her confession and 
execution, ol3; publi»hcs «tho liptitution of a 
Chrutian Man.* nncl ♦the Fniditlon of a 
C hjHtiJin Man,'*>15; marries <'ath<Tit>e Parr, 

; torture and exrcuti<»ii of Anne Ask< w ,313 • 
his declining lij>alth and ill temper,31 I; <laiiucr 
el his queen, 3M ; his inordinate vanitv ,31 1 • 
condemns the duko of Norlolk ,and ^.irl of 

Surr<*y, ,>l | ; his dcatli and character, 3i l • iii# 
tiitermeni, 5U » * ► 

Henry IV. of France, reign of, 024 

Henry \ I. of Germany, approve® of the arrest of 
HKhnni Ctcur de Lion, 193; brings a list «f 
charges against Uiclmnl at the diet at Worms, 
ion ; releases Hjchanl on payment of 130,000 
marks, 107 ; treacherously attcnu.is to rc-arrot 
nnn, lu7 

Henry, brother of king Stephen, made abbot of 
OlJi-ionbury and bishop of Winchester 158 - 
upholds the c.auso of Stephen, 158 ; assernlples a 
synod at M e^tminslcr In opjwMiion to Stephen, 
140; won over to the party of Matilda, 141; de¬ 
serts the cau50 and again upholds Stephen. I ll • 
lus advice to Thoma.*. ^ Becket, 148 

Henry prince, son of Henry II. and Fleanor. be¬ 
trothed to Margaret, daughter of Louis \\\. of 
trance, 14 4; rireives the unction from Koaer 
archbi.hop of York, 131 ; his ainbiiion ami 
haughtine#®, L*>2; crowned ami anointed by the 
archbi®hop of Rouen, in the lifetime oi hit 
lather, 132 ; claims apart of HcnrvS dominions 
L.2; suppork^l by Umis VIL of France, 132 
defeat the riemings, 13 4; renews his de- 
niand of Sormamly, l/>b; his death, 130 

Henry, prince, son of James L, his early death, 

Heptardi;-. c»lablishm<Tit of tho •evon kineJom* 
VI7., Kent. Northumborland. F'.ast Aiiirkji, 
Morcia, East v^axou*. Soutit Saxon*. Met 
..axons, 74; KENT, founde<l by Ilcngi«t. 173* 
mensof E*cus Octa. and Ymrick, 70; aciW I 
mil of Ethclbcrt, 76; hi* Christian quron ' 
Ucrth^,0 ; mission of Aucustin. 70; c.nv.r. 
Sion of Etholbvrt, , i ; vicious rritrn of Ea.lbal.L, , 
«S ; njwsiacj ami reconversion of the kine a„d ! 
ptoplo. i8; reipii* ©f Ereombert. F:ebon, i 
I-olhaire. Ednc.an.t \V in<lre.l. 78. Noi;rnvM 
Bf.KLA-Vl), rcipn of Ariclfri.l, 79 ; hi* disre.i.cct 
for the clcrpy. 79; overthrown bv Edwin, 79 ; 
knigdom coiivcrt.-d to Christianity by Faulinu*. 

.?L 8^- E-'ST A.nolks 

found^xl by Uffa, 80 ; kingdom annexed to that 
of .lcrcia, 80. MLUCIa, the central and most 
I>.<worful kinedoin of the Hei larchy, 8l ; reiini 
ol i end.", Otfa, ic. F:.tST Sa.xcks^ and Soi3h 
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Saxox^ tmalWn4 Intlgnificant kingdom, 75: 
tST S.UCON8» fouDdi'd hy Ccrdic imd Kenric. 
; wcwlon of Egbert, 82 ; itruggle bctwocu 
I^beit, king of tbe West Saxons, and Bernulf, 
king of Mercia, for the supreme power, termU 
natlDg in iho lubjoctJon of the whole of tbe 
Heptarchj to Egbert, 82 

Herbert, count of Maine, willi his coudIt to Wil¬ 
liam of Normandy, 121 

Herbert, lord, of Cherbury, commands the English 
290^ trance In the reigu of Ucury VUL, 

Hereford, duke of, bis quarrel with the duko of 
Norfo k in the reign of Richard IL, 227 ; ba- 
ni7>hrd for life, 227 

Hereford, Roger, earl of. See Rooer 
H eresy, first punished by burning, 252 
Ucrewnrd, the East Anglian, his raids against tho 

refuses to submit to WUUum, 
119; joins Murcar against the Normans, 121; 
takes CO the sea, 121; restored by WUliara, 121 
Herod, king of the Jews, 46 
Herodotus, 2 

Hertford, earl of, nrotc'cCor of the kingdom in the 

reign of Edward \ L, 315; made duke of Somer¬ 
set, See SOMKJtsi:! 

llesse Cassel, violaiiou of Its conititutlon by tho 
elector, 205 

Hcxhani, battle of, 2G5; slogular adrenturo of 
M-'^fgArct of Anjou after the battle, 263 
Ilia las the Spanish ainhassador, mediates between 
Jlvnry \ Ih of England and James IV. of Scot¬ 
land in tho affair of Porkiu Worbcck, 222 
Iju ro, king of Syracuse, 01 
Hindoo nivthology, | 

Hindus, ilielr tnnlitious respecting India, 829; 

llulr religion, 820 i b ► 

Ilinguar, the Danisli chief, 80 
lloel, count of Brittany, assliu William of Nor¬ 
mandy, 112 

Ihdienliodcn, battle of, 455 

Hoihuul, war wlih England, 305; peace, SO? ; 
n-ynhilioTilscd by Fraiu-c, 446 : escape of tho 
priiKiMif Orange, 446 ; full lire of the k^iglish e*- 
pedithui for his rcstorntiou, 451; his return, 
471. See NKllititLANUS 
Hollis, 5^2 

Hoirnedon, battle of, 252 

ilolwcll, confined in the black hole of Calcutta, 
•ISO 

Hoi node period of Creek history, 49 
Hone, Wjlllam, trial of, 476 
ll(io<l, lurri, takes Ttmlon, 4 to 
ll<‘npc*r, bishop of Chmccster, thrown into prison 
I by i'lary, 526 ; hU nuirtyrdoin, 555 
• Hophnl and Fhlma^, their wickedness, 45 
Horace, period in whicli he fiourisLeil, 6*1 
H'>ratii and Curaiii, combat of ihc, 55 
Moral jus Cocks, iic^ry of, 54 
IJiirn, count, execution uf, 664 
Ilorsi, Invades Britain, 74; slain at Aylesford, 
75 

Motham, sir Jcdin, 385 

Ihiw.ird, sir i:«lu;ir<l, commander of tho Engli<h 
Jket ugaiiut France hi therogu of Henry VIIJ., 

I n<iward, Catherine, licr marriage with Henry 
I V * chargCil by Craiirncr with uiiclias- 

fity, 3J3; her conte^sitni and cxecutiuti, 315 
Howard, lord, admiral of the English flei*t ng.nnst 
the Spanish armada, S-lo ; lili expedition agaiuit 
C adiz, 560 

Howard, lord, his connection wUh the Rye house 
l*h>t, 406 , 1115 trrachcry, 406 
llowc% evacuatr s 435; takes !.OTig Island 

and New York, 4s55; <lcfcats Wa!(h]iigtoit at 
Brandywine aD<i takes Phlladcdphia, 436 
lord, his defeat uf the Bre>l lleot, 415 
Huhlin, the Danish elnefnain, 86; defeated and 
•l.iiii b? the carl of Devonshire, 88 
Muh<Tt Jc Burgh, his deception respecting the 
d< ;irh of prim e Arthur, 170; his ohniinnie de- 
fd* Ihiver, ; succeeds the earl of Ikni. 
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broke as nardlAo to Henry IIL, 180 1 vdm tbo 
^ilo of Rockingham belouglng to tho evl of 
Albcinarle, 180 ; procures a pa^ bull deelarioff 
lieory III. to bo of full age, 181; opposlltoD ol 
tbff barons In tho reign of Henry III. respoedna 
tho yielding np of their castles, 18l | amed 
m^tiogs, 181; unjustly treated by Uenry, 

Huda, gOTcmor of Surrey, 85 

Hugh, earU his misconduct at Exeter tAlnit tho 
Danes. 105, 105 

Hugh, bishop of Durham, joined with l^oncebamD 
in the adminlstrailon of England during tbe at 
scnco of Richard 1., ICO; thrown Into prison 
by Longehamp, 163 

Hnideme, Robert, heads tho rebellion concerning 
?v ohosplul In tbo reign of EdwaM 

IV,, 266 

Humbert, «ncral, Inradc® Ireland In 1789, with a 
fj^nch lorco, 450 ; turrcndcrt Co General Lake 
450 • 

Hundreds, dirltlon of countie* Into, by Alfred.'91 

UuDKary, Its history, 084; ancient state of, 684 • 
conrersioo of king Stephen to Christianity, 69.1 • 
the crown eloetivo but subsequently declared to 
bo hereditary, 695 ; arbitrary measures of Au- 
opposition of the Hungarian party, 
f>j>5 ; influence of Kossuth, 696; formation of a 
IliuiMiaD ministTy, 696; rcbolUon of the Serbs 
and Croats encouraged by Austria, 696 ; duplU 
city of the Austrian cabinet with respect to Jcl- 
laehich, 626; Jollachich defeated by the Hun^ 
gariau volunteers, 696; invasioii of Hungary by 
Windischgratt, 696 ; conquest of Transylvania 
by Item, C97 ; defeat of Windischgratc by Gor- 
g**i, 607; declaration of Hungarian ladepciid- 
ciice, 697; Kossuth appointed governor, 697; 
opposition of Gorge! to the diet, 697; invasion 
ot the Ruslans 697; engagements l^wecn Hay- 
nau and Gorgei, 097; removal of Gurget, 697; 
Ciorgcl nomioau-d dictator of Hungary, 698; 
surri iHicrs to the Russians at Villagos, 698; 
Right of Kossuth and others to Turkey, 698: 
r<4ease of Kossuth, 698? dissatisfaction of the 
Hungarians at the constitution promulgated by 
the emperor in 1860, 693, 698 ; determination 
of the Hungarian diet on the subject, 699; the 
people cuin;>eU4il lu pay taxes by Austria, 699 

HuiiP, ancicut suto of, OUl: luvasion of AttUa 
694 * 

Hunt, Henry, 404 

Hyricr Ali, 840 

Hyreauus, king of the Jews, 46 

tCEI.ANO, history of, Oil 

^ Icicomc tax, 555, 560 

India, renewal^ ^f the charter of the East India 
Company, 634 ; bill introduced into parliament 
r< .spccting Jhe infliction of torture iu India, 
546; the great Indian mutiny, 548? tho go¬ 
vernment of India transferred lo tho crown, 562; 
l^rd Stanley's speech on the finances of Indio, 
5.53 ; sir C. Wood on tho finances, 555; appoint¬ 
ment of Jlr. WiUon os finance minister, 558 ; 
nraU of sir C. Trevelyan, 558 ? bill for the ro* 
organisation of the Indian army, 559; d«*ath of 
Mr. Wilson, and appointment of Mr. Laing, 
5<il ; atfairs of India in 1861,561 ; history of 
Indio, 829; Hindu traditions, 829 ; ancient 
iMdttical hUtory, 829; early religion of the 
ilinflus, 829; conquests of Darius Hyetaspes, 
830; and of Alexander the Great, 830; Selcucus, 
830; embassy of Mcgasthencs to Sandracottus, 
830, 851 ? ancient communications between 
India and Euro|>e, 851 ; the Mahommetlans in 
India, 832; visits of Euroi>eansto India, 854; 
foundation of the East India Company 835; 
lAJtd Clive, 836; Warreu Hastings, S-IO; sub- 
»e<jucnt governors.general, 840; Tiupoo and 
ilyder All, 840; aggressions of the rindarees, 
811 ; the Burnu*!«e war of 1824, 842; the area! 
mutiny of 1857, 842 
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(rw*<*nuti9» emperor of Uomo^ killed, C7 
(iiierman» baltloof, 7^0 

Innocent III., po(>c, cUitns tho appoinrment of 
the archbishop of Canterbury iu the rci^ii of 
John, 173 ; hii letter of coacoUs and present of 
fouiVold rin^ to John, 175 ; lays an intcniict 
on Kngland, 174; cacoinmunicntej John, 175; 
absolves the subjects of John from their aUcjrh 
ance, 170 ; promises the sovereignty of England 
to Pbilij) 11. of Franco, on condition of his sub¬ 
duing John, 176; obtaiTis eoinpleto submission 
from John, and makes hmi a temporal vrvU as 
a spiritual vassal, 177 ; i>snes a bull against the 
barons opposed to John, 178 
Inquisition, origin of, in Spain, 656 ; established 
by IMiillp 11., 0G2; aboluhed in tho reign of 
Ferdinand VI I., 670 
Iran and Turnn, quarrels of, 43 
li'cland, history of, 50-1; the country divbled Into 
the five kingdoms of Meath, LcitMter, Munster, 
ContiaughU And UUtor, 561; Meath (he chirf 
sovereignly, 565; rudo state of society, 565; 
continual warn, 5t>5; the tamists or chiefs, 565 ; 
the bards, 565; introduction of Christianity hy 
Sc i^uriek, 566; success of his missionary 
labours, 500 ; humanizing infltience of <'hri«- 
tiat\ty weakened by the plurality of kingz and 

S rciit number of niouasterlos, 567 ; invasion of 
ic Danes or Northrnen, 568; defeat of tho 
Danes by Maliehi king of ^Ieati^ 5t>tM <b*feat 
of Malaclii by Brian Borobme, 560; bonellcial 
clTect oftiic supremacy of Brian BondiTuo, 570; 
frezh iiiTAzions of (he Danes, 570; death 
of Brian Borohme, 571 ; Maiachi obtains the 
chief sovereignty, 571; his tb'ntb, 671 ; struggles 
between rival claimants terminate in the sue* 
cession ofTurlough, 572; character of his reign 
572; contests between his sons after his death, 
572 ; Ucxleric O'Cannor king of Connaught 
becomes titular king ot'ireijnd, 572 ; Henry 11. 
of England olitaitts tho permission of pope 
Arian 111. to invatlc Ireland, 575; Denno* M.ic^ 
inurrough, king of Ix*inster, ilrivcn from Irclaiui 
for liis Immorality and tyranny, 573; applies to 
Henry II. to restore him, 571 ;joiiic<lhy BichanI 
5tr<»nghow, 574; invades IreUml, 571; aspires 
to the chief sovereignty of Ireland in the room 
of Koderic O'Connor, 575 ; invasion of Strong- 
bow, 575; death of Macinnrrough, 575; 
8trongbovr succeeds to tho king<lotn of Lein¬ 
ster, 575 ; defeats Bodcric O’Connor at Dublin, 
575; Fi(7.stoj>hen d<‘cciferl ati<l imprisone<l by the 
»roplc of IN aterfoni, 576 ; projected invasion of 
I'Miry II., 576 ; Strongbow returns to England 
and tenders bis snbinission (o Henry at Clou- 
center, 676; permillcd to retain hi.z Irish con¬ 
fluents as fiefs of the English crown, 576; 
Henry 11. ]an<ls at Waterford and receives the 
hcimage of all the Iri^h king* and chiefs 577; 
fierce animosities hciwciui tho nitivcs and tho 
Kiiglish, 577 ; insuborflination of ibo followers 
of Mroiigbow, 577 ; quarrel ntid riconciliation 
with Raymond le Circs, 57K; treaty with 
O’Connor, 578 ; O’Counur bobD all Ireland 
excepting the English p.ale, as the vassal of 
England, 578 ; death of Strongbow, 578; 
governorship of Fits-Adclm, 578; Do Courcy's 
|K*tty and mischievous war In Ulster, 578; 
»rinco John, son of Henry II , made lord of 
relaiid, 571^; his insulting conduct towards the 
Irish chiefs, 579; revolt of the Irish, 579; re¬ 
call of John and api^oiTitment of Do Courcy to 
the governorship, 579 ; death of O’Connor, 570 ; 
arrest of De Courcy by king John, 570; visit of 
John to Ireland, 570; constant wars between 
the Irish peorde and their English rulers, 570; 
invasion of Edward Bruce, 5S0; his death, 
580; lord-licutenancy of Lioiud, duke, of 
cnarenco, 581; passing of the statute of Kil¬ 
kenny, 581; the Irish pc'Ople tn ated as a cmi- 
qnered |>oople, 581 : vifit of Bielmrd U., 58‘i • ; 
RichanI revengiw ilie murder of lU'ger, earl c»f I 
Uarch, 582; wild disorder and wr<*tchidness of 
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Ireland down to the accession of Henry VII.. 
582; Thomas, earl of Kildare, and Ibo Irish 
•uptKirt tho claim of l.aiubirt Siinnel, 582, 
pardoned by Henry, 583; fresh wars, 584 ; dis¬ 
missal of Rildarc from tho lord-lbuiteiiane}', 
584 ; aholishmciiC of the Irish right of sanctuary 
and introduction of Foyning’s law, 584 ; revolt 
of lord I'liomas Fltr.gerabl, 585; taken prii<mcr 
ntid exccutrd, 685; suppression ot tin* Irisk 
monasteries by Henry VIII., 586; opposition of 
Desmond to the English, 587 ; failure of IMiilip 
ll.’s expc«Ution in the reign of Elizabeth, 587 ; 
Introduction of |>otatocB by sir Waiter Raleigh, 
587; rebellion of Hugh (rNeil, earl of 1‘yronc, 
5H7 : owed lil* long impunity to the parsimony 
of Elizabeth, 587 ; his successes, 5K8 ; (1 h* bird- 
lieiitehancy of Ireland given to tho favourite, 
tho earl of Fs<ex, 589; otTcn<l5 Elirabotli by 
gisinga command to the earl of Soulhainfiton, 

; his ill-advised expedition to Munster, 590; 
his unauthorised truce with Tyrone, 590; bis 
disgrace, 59<); lord Mountjoy succ<*<'ds to t)»o 
command, fi90; suhruiMion of 'l yronc, 591; 
wi«o policy of James I. tow anis iredand, 591 ; 
s< t(U'iucnt of English comnuTciai colonies, 591 ; 
progressive civilisation of the country, 5'.^2; 
opposition of the protestants of Ireland to 
Charles I., 502 ; rebellion of the Irish Catbr>Ucs 
orgaiiise<l by Roger Moore, 593; inas^aerc of 
Itic F.ugHsli, 591; Dublin saved oy the confos- 
siou of O’t'onncll, 595; fraud of t>’Ncil, 696 ; 
treaty between the Irish rebels and the royal 
authorities at Dublin, 596; arrival of u inmeio 
from the |»ope, 596; the inarqtns of Orinoud 
take.'the command of the royalists in Ireland 
on hr liulf of Charles II., 597; his successes, 
597; arlvnnces to tho siege of Dublin, 597 ; in¬ 
vasion of Cromwell and Iroion, 597 ; crueUios 
towards English royalists and Irish rebels, 598 ; 
w<*cciHling>; of Ireton as lord Ueuicnunt of Ire- 
ami, 59xS ; execution of O’Neil, 598 ; death <if 
Iivton, 598; gradual Improvement of tho 
country, 599; iord-lieutenaiicy of Onnoml 
during the reign of Charles 11., 599; conduct ol 
Jamc.s ll.,59*.i; dismissi-s all protestants: from tho 
parliament and debas stbe coinage, 590; o]q)oai* 
tion of Derry and ]iini«kiUei), '*<>0; d< feated at tho 
Boyne, 600; treaty of Limerick, GOO; iinpr>ve* 
ment in trade and coininerce, 600; opposition 
to the lithe system, Ool; insurri'ction of tlic 
United Irishmen, 002; O’ConneH’s agitation 
fur re[»cal, 6trj*; failure of the potato crop, 518; 
relief from Knglaml, 519; attcmpied rebel¬ 
lion of Smith O’Brien, Mitchell, and Meagher, 
520 

ireton, son-in-law of CruDiwcll} 587 ; disintcrmect 
of his b<><ly, 4(Mj 

I^i^h chunl) bill, 492 

Irish invasion ef England, 118 

Isaac, despot of Cyi'rus, throws the wrecked crew 
of the crusaders into prison, 102; punished by 
Richard Cceur de Lion, 102; his siher fetters, 
|t>2 ; amotir of hi< daughter with Richard, 102; 

Isalxdia, countess do la Marche, marricil to Joho 
of England, 109; ret unis to her lawful husband, 
169; her four sous unjustly favoured by Henry 
HI., 109 

Isabella, daughter of Philip IV. of France, be- 
tnithed to prince Edw ard of England, 195 ; 
married, 290; her hatred against Piers Oa- 
vcstun, 201; insulted by lord Badle-mcre, 204 ; 
ine<ii:ites between Edward and Charles IV. of 
tVance, 205; stionuously aims at the banishment 
of the two Si>enzeTs. 205 ; carries on a criminal 
intrigue with Roger Mortimer, 205; Invades 
England, 295; triuinpli of her party, 206; sura- 
r))uu$ a parliament at NVestminzter, and presents 
hi r charges against the king, 2U6; her shameloM 
a<lultery, 206 ; execution of her paramour, 206; 
inipri«oniHl for life, 210 

Isabc.ht IL, her claim to the throne of Spain ou 
the clc ath of Ferdifi.anci V118upj>ortcd by the 
lihi rals, 672 ; her public entry into Madrid. 
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wUli her coiitln the duke of 
Cadic, 676 ; attempt upon her life, 678 
I»racl kingdom of, 4tf: captWiij of, in NlncTch. 
uiiclor Snlmnncscr, 46 •“'■•en, 

I«rnclUci, history of, 872. Seo Jews 
1MU9, battle of. 43 

Itniy, history of, 756 ; Its divisions, 756; Oitroffo- 
thlc conouesl of, 756; li formed intoa new kinc- 
uom by Charlemagne* 757; ditmembere^C 768 • 
rijeand progress of the papal power In, 768— 
sOl; overrun by the French, 761 ; recent revo. 
Iiulons In* ^bS; war In Italy In 1869* 65^ 
55o ; question of Italian unity. 55D; the emperor 
N.amloon't .^liare In the war of Uberatlon of 
Italy. 6.)i. Sceaiio RoiJE, Venice, Sakdinlv, 
jS API^IlS* sStC* * 

TABIN, king of Cann.an, conquer* Israel. 45 
■' Jacob, Iilst«>ry of,-15 

Jnc.jueliiu-, couutiM* of HolIan«l, married to John 
dnke of Ilrab.nnt, 21-1; applies to the poiu- for i\ 
divorce, 211; In-r contract of marriage with the 
duke of Gloucester, 2-11; the marriage annulled, 

Jainalca. conquest of, by tho English, 308; history 

1. of Scot1an<l* jion of Robert IIL* taken 
|>ri*onor by Henry IV. of Kiiglaod* 25.>; rc- 
by Ue<lfun! in eho n ieri ol* Henry VI. nml 
olHiUTii the throne of bcollaiid* 215; hh reign 

.lnmr« II. ofScoilaiKl, reign of* COO 
Jninet III. of Scotland* lib pcacorUh Denry VII 
286 ; his reign, 610 ’’ 

James IV. of ScotIan<i* espouses the cause of Per¬ 
kin Warbcck* 200; gives him the Ia<ly Catherine 
Gordon in marriage, 290; Invades Pngland with 
vvnrbcck* 291: refuses lo give up Warbcck, but 
disnilsscf him from the country* w2; peace with 
Henry VII.* 292; Invades England in the rolgn 
of Henry VIII., 206 • defeated and slain in tho 
battle of Floddcii Field* '^97 ; history of his reign* 
611 

lames V. of Scotland* projeeted marriage with 
Mary daughter of if nry VIII. broken off by 
France* 5i)l; iihtory of Ills reign* 011 
lames I, of England/VI. of beolhind* ton of Mary 
queen of Scots* 3-46 ; crowneil king of Scotland, 
319; Murray appointed regent* 319; Morton 
regent, 352; James formally assumes the go- 
verninont, 363; alManco with Elizabeth* 3.65; 
Intercedes for the life of Mary qnocn of Scots, 
36tj; suceoeds lo tho tiironc* of h.nglnntl on the 
death of Kllzahelh, 365 ; extraonlinnry liberality 
the bestowal of knii*lithooc]i aiul (peerages* 
3i;i; conspiracy in favour of Arabella Stuart** 
561 ; tides nganut the Piiriian«, 3'^; the Gun- 
|i*>w<ler Plot, r>6.ri; iuuTeheu<iou and excciiiion 
of the conspir.ators, ; cthirts to merge Kng. 
land and Sci>tlaij<l Into one nationality* 3G7 ; 
opjio^ltloji of the parliament, 567; obt.iiiis the 
baiiiihnient of \'orsriiis the Armenian* 368; 
death of llvnry prince of Walci, 3G8; his par. 
tiallty for C'arr^* 36S • the poisoning of sir 
'I’iioinas OviTbury, 36ii; gnovs weary of Carre, 
now earl of Somer>ct, and take:* ViUiers into his 
favour* 369; trial and punishiuent of tho 
Someriois* 3(39 ; Villiers m.nh* duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, 370 surrenders tho cautionary towns in 
Hidland* S/O; cncleavours t« force episcopacy 
upen his Scottish subjvctv, 370; alTronts tlie 
Knglisli puritans by the publication of tho Uu<»k 
of St»oris* 371: liahlgli sails to America in 
search of a gtdd tnine, 371 ; failure of ttjc ex- 

! edition, 371 ; coh<|eriinatlon and oxecntioti of 
lah’igli, 372; dl^a^ters of his sun-in.law* 
Frederic, elector palatine, 372; parliamentary 
eiujniry Into the alm^cs of monopolies 573; en¬ 
quiry into itie coiniuct of lord ilacoii*373; dis. 
|mt< ,4 hotwi entlie king and liis parliament, 373; 
bent upon marrying hi^ ('hurlei^ to the Kilter 
of FJdLi]> 1V. ofbpain* 373 ; his hojas ruined by 
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Duck Ingham* 574; negotiations for tho hand u 4 
the princes Uenrlctta of FVanco for Churls? 
^6, his death and character* 576: his 
roller In Ireland* 691 ms wise 

James II.* his accession dreaded on acconns Kr. 

poS'r„„”'X'.",'4oJ bll! 

•IWl .«cc» 4 ; Ch.r'"‘ir 407 “ 

for tho long horwYof 
England, 407; rebuked by tlio pope 407 

403 ■*•>6 dcfralTth. robit 

Monmouth, 409; hi. teal for the 4! 
^tabiishtncnt of popery. 410* tustwbn 4 tAn «.f 
Sl..ar,>o and of tKo \)i*K of LonS 410 f ?n 
dcavour* to Introduce papists into the ’uni 

of tho bishops tor^dhU 

declaration, 410; trial and acquittal ^ th. 
bi#hops,41l; enthusiastic inviutioni to WiUilm 
of Orange, 411: escapes to France 412 • hl..^ 
declared illcritimate*: 412; lands I ? 

412; defeated tn the battle of the Bovnlr!???’ 
l^Yui ormy and commits it to^hc’jiii 

rathip of St, Ruth, 415; retreats from Auffiul^ 

415, iicffe of Limerick; treaty of Limerick’ 

li . . k W? 414;^pcn/io.?ed b 7 

4 - r""-'’.’ declared to bo illepitima™ 

4 l-Y; his fruitless invasion of England 421 • 
cution of Mar, Derwentwater, ami others,’ 42 I* 
bis son Ci.arlc* K.lward, 426 ^ * 

Ke? 20 l^ 

5JSl''jhuKcn''off2 ‘ 8 ®** 

Java, butory of, 870 
J<‘jiyl. sir Joseph, 428 

JclUehich, ban of Croatia. Incites tho Serbs and 
f ronts to rebel offainst the Masn ar*. 690 • in 

Jena, battle of, 460 

of lo'mSi 4 ’i/ before the house 

Jerusalem. cpnqiK-rcd by Nocho, king of F-iynt. 
42; rebuibimy of. after the WylJSSo 
captivity, 40; sjcgo of, under Ccitius, 47; and 
under > cspasian and bis son Tit..., 47 ; taken 
by storm by thecnisotlers. I 5 l • Co.lfreyof Bou. 
loffno made kine, 151. See also JEtrs"^ 

Jervis, sir John, hu expedition to the West Indlei, 
defeats the bpanish fleet off St. VinceutI 

Jesus Christ, birth of, 64: hi* death, 64 
Jews, general mas.-acre of, throughout England at 
the coronation of Richard Cieur de Lion. 159 - 
nttacked by the rabble in the rcico of Henry 

1 Lk* i persecution of, by Edward 1 ., 
Ih9; their injurious nifluciico in Spain. 655 ! 
Ilieir expulsion, 655; general history oL 817 • 
tlieir state after the destruction of Jerusalem' 
SI9: historyofthc. 44; their descent,44; mlgrtu 
tu>n of Abraham into Canaan, 44 ; history of 
Jacob and his sons, 45; reign of Joshua, 45- 
anarchy after his death, 45; reigns of the 
judges 45; history of Saul and Dayid. 45 . 
separation of P.alesiine into Judah and Israel 
46; captivity of the ten tribes of Israel in Nloe^ 
veh, .16; and of the tribe of Judah in Babylon 
46 ; return of Judah, and rebuilding of Jerusa. 
lein, 46; siege of Jerusalem under Ptolemy 
Sotcr,46; completion of tiic canon of the Old 
Testament, 46; rise oftlie sect of the Sadducces. 

46 ; the Septuagint, 46; history of the Jews 
under tho Syrians, 46; recovery of their inde. 

t ien.lcnce, 46 ; coiiqueretl by the Romans un lei 
’ompey Uie Great, 46 ; Ucrod and his sons. 46 
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the Jcw» uncicr tho pro^con^uU of Syria* 46: eho 
ifoffc of Jcru»atcia under Titun* 47 ; admission 
of Jews into |>arltainent, S 549* 552 

Joan of Arc, her first appearance, 217; marches 
to Orleans, 248; sends a iotcer to tho duke of 
Bedford, 248; raises the 218 ; condtictt 

Charles VII. to Bholms, 2 ll>; taken prisoner by 
John of Luxembourg, 260; delivered up to 
Bedford, 251; sentenced to perpetual impri«otu 
mcnl for practicing sorcery, 261 :ioiiipt"fi to array 
herself in martial attire, 251; burnt alive at 
Rouen, 251 

Joan Bocher, burnt for heresy in the reisn of 
Rdward VL, 520 

John Ilyrcatms, kint? of tho Jetrs, 40 

John, son of Henry II., made lord of Ireland, 
by his father Henry II., 579; liHults the 
Irish chiefs, 579; rcK;allcd, 579 ; visits Ireland, 
779; hU ingratitude to his father, 158; at- 
routed by lyongchatnp during Richard l.^s al>-i 
•ence in the crusades, 165; cites l.x>n(rchamp 
before a tribunal of prelates and nobles at Read¬ 
ing, 165; I’hilip 11. tempts him to inva<le chc 
French dominions of Richard. IG-I; prevent- 
e<l by his mother Kleanor, 164; consents to 
yiehl up a part of Normandy to Fhilip, 165; at- 
Icmjds to obtain tho crou'n of England in the 
absence of Richard, 166; opposed by the barons, 
and flie>to tho court of Fliilip, 167; confisca¬ 
tion of his property hy the barons, 167; pardono«l 
by Richard, 167 ; iidierits the kingdom by right 
of Richar<i's will and in spite of the claims of his 
nephew Arthur tho bon of OcofTroy, 168: receives 
the homage of the principal barons^ 168 ; makes 
a treaty with Fhilip II., 168; gives his niece 
Blanche In marriage to tyouis, tho oldest son of 
I’tiiUp. 169; divorces his wife and rnarries Isa¬ 
bella of Angoul6mo, 169 ; puls down a reb<41inn 
ill Normandy, 169; excites the anger of his 
barons, 169; compelled to submit to the autho¬ 
rity of Fhilip, 160; who espouses the cause of 
pnneo Arthur, 169; takes Arthur prisoner, 
170; causes the death of Arthur, 170; sum¬ 
moned by Fhilip as his superior lord, 170 ; sen¬ 
tenced to forfeit all scignory and lief in France, 
170; besieges Aicn^ii, 171 ; Fhilip npiK*al5 to 
the nobles at the cominanrlmeiit of Morel 
and obliges him to rai>c the sioge, 171; the ]>ope 
commands Fhilip to make peace, but U dis- 
ohoycHl, 171; kiegeoi the chateau Gaillard, 171 ; 
his neglect and incapacity, 172 ; returns to Eng¬ 
land, 172 ; fuoli»h tyranny and extortion to¬ 
wards his barons, 172 ; his dUgraceful euwar- 
dico, 172 ; prcifir/c of the feudal monarchy worn 
out, 175; Interfennce of pope Innocent III in 
tho ap)>oifitment of the archbiihopofCantcrburv, 

175 ; soikIs a letter of conceits and four ring*^ to 
him, 175; his op{>o9ition, 174 ; the kingclom Laid 
under an interdict, 174; quarrels w ith the clergy 
and irritates the Laity, 174; exeotnnumieation, 
174 ; desertion amongst the predates 176; com¬ 
mences negoiiation«, but is unable to come 
t<i terms, 176; Innocent absolves hU subjects 
from their allegiance and denounces excommuni¬ 
cation on all who hold intercourse with him, 176; 
prepares for war, 176; engages to give the mo^t 
entire submission to the pope, 177 ; renounces 
FtigLand and Ireland to Innocent anil hissucces- 
tors 177; does homage to Fandolf the pa^i.al 
legate, 177 ; gradual removal of the papal intiic* 
tions, 177 ; war with Fhilip, 177 ; claims of the 
barons for a renewal of the charti r of Henry L, 
178; endeavours to conciliate tho church by 
relinquishing the right of investing the bisho|)8 
and by joining the crusades, 178; p.apal bull 
against tne barons, 178 ; its failure, I7S ; grant¬ 
ing of Magna Charta, 179; fre^h tyrannies, 
179; the baronv otTor tho crown to Ix»uis of 
France, 179; French invasion, 179; hu death, 
179 j 

John of France, succeeds Philip IV,, 217; Invasion 
of Edward the Black Prince, 217; battle of I 
PotcUeri, 217; taken prisoner and carried to i 
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England, 218 ; disturbances In his absence, 218; 
ncace with England, 219 ; his <loath, 219 
^ John VI. of Portugal, reign of, 680 
John SobU-ski, Ids wars against the Turks, 711 
John of Oxford, his advice to Henry IL, 150 
John of Oaunt. Sec LanCASTEK 
Joinville, prince, his storming of Tangiers, 650 
I Jo5e;»h, history of, 45 

Juse^ih the demagogue, heads a rehcllion in Corn- 
wall in the reign of Henry VIL,29J ; defeated 
and executed, 291 
Josephine, the empress, 406 
Jo'lma, history of, 46 

Jourdain, his campaign in the Netherlands, 445; 
his ill success .against the Auidrian;, 4 18 ; )iis 
campaign in Suald i. 451 : retn at^ into Switzer¬ 
land, 451; dofeatoil at Vitiiiria, i7** 

J<»vian, emperor of Home, bin reign, 68 
Joyce, cornet, hu arre>l of Charles I., 588 
J<iyce, rev. Jeremiah, arrested for treason, 4 15 
Judah, kingdom of, 46 ; captivity of, in Babylon, 
under Nebuchadnezzar, 46 
Ju<lith, second wife of Ethel wolf, her unlawful 
marrjape with FahelwoM, 85 
Judith, niece of William the Couqm ror, marries 
althcof, the Szxon carl of Northutnberlaud, 
122; makes known her hiuhaml's conspiracy to 
M’illiani, 125 ; her misorahle en<l, l v5 
Jugurtlia, king of Numidia, his deh ai and death, 

Julian, emperor of Rome, hi** n ign, 66 
Julian the Apostate, emperor of Rome, his reign, 
68 

Julius IL, pope, his intriguo with Henry VIJl., 
2^*5 

Junius, letters of, 453 
Junot invades Portugal, 461 
Jury, trial hy, e«‘tabhshed hy Alfre<L 92 
Juxon, tushop of lA>ndoxi, attends Churles I. during 
his la»l hours, 591 


TT^^OQulnctius, 57 

Karii, fall of, 511; siege and fill of, 817, 818 
Ktiliug, Ins revelations concerning tlio U>o.houso 
^ plot, 406 

Kemyss captain, joins the exi>odition in search of 
a gold mine, 571 ; commits suicide, 571 
Keiiflrid, king of Mercia, 81 

Kenneth III. of Scotland, msrs the barge of king 
Kdgnr, luO; introiiuces cxicti^ivc reforms into 
Scotland, 605 

Kenric, as<ists Ccrdlc tn c<tabli<hing the kin<*- 
doiu of the Wot Saxons, 74, 82 ° 

Kent, carl of, deceived by Rngcr Mortimer, 208 • 
condt mncil and cxeciire<L 2*^9 ; his estates pass 
to Geoffrey, son of Mortimer, 2(y0 
Kent, overrun by the Danes, lu2 
K<*nt, rebels against the authority of William the 
(onqueror, 116 

Kent, duchess of, her d*'ath, 560 
Kent, kinmtom of. 8ec HEPTARCHY 
Kenninh, king of MercLi, 81; ld» death, 82 
Keppci, admiral, his action off Bre>l, 456; tried 
^ oil the charge of Falliser and acquitted, 456 
Kct, the tanner, revolt of ia the reign of Edward 
> l„ 320; hanged at Norwich ca>tlo, 320 
Kildare, Thomas Fitrgcmld, earl of, lord-lien- 
tenaiit of Ireland, sup;K)r(s iho cause of I^mbcrt 
Simncl, 583; panlonoti by Henry 411., 581; 
dismissed from Ids cilice for negligence and in- 
conipetency, 584; carried prisoner to England 
hy Pot nine, 585 
Kilkenny, statute of, 581 

Kilmarnock, earl of, his trial and execution, 423 
Kit warden, lord, murdered by the Irish relKl^ 
456 

KimbolCon, lord, 382 
Kinburn, cajdurc of, 741 

Kin|r^*s evil, origin of the practice of touching foe 

Kinwith ca«l1e, beslege^l by the l>ancs 88 
Kirby, warns Clurlcs M. of the i»opi)h plot, 401 
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K irk, eolonel, hU emelties, 409 

KUb«r. gcDcrat, coram«nrtcr of the French expedU 

. 

Knox, John hl< reproof to Damler, 544 
Koscimko. head, the PolUh In.urrecilon, 745} 
defeated and exlle.1 to Siberia, 747; rcleiicd by 
the empew Paul, 747 ; hi. laterriew with nZ 
pOlOODa 7'lP 

KoMuth, LouU, hi. influence with the Hungarian 
hhcraii, 697 ; apiwinie.l governor of Hu^nry. 
697 . remoT^ Oorgel from the command, d'*/; 
noimtatci Goreei dictator of Uuiicarv tiun- 

T ACEY, Roger de, bis rcbeliioo In favour of 
bu>phcn» 12$ 

La(lron<-« or Marianne IsIancU* 90S 
I.a Ho>ciic» batne of, 4U 

Ukr, the Irish rebels %t Vinegar IIUL450: 

^‘i^rrendcr of general Humbert^ 460 
Lambcrg, count* murdered by the populace at 
Presburg* 709 ^ ^ 

l.ambert, cited before Cmumer and Latiracr for 
Ins op|>05ltign to the doctrine of troiisub^tan- 
liation, 311 ; tried before ll« nrj VIII, at U*esU 
iJJinslerp 311; executed with tho most brutal 
tortures* 312 

l^mbcth, council at* on tho marriage of Henry 
BeaucJcrc with Matilda the baxon. 132 
i.u7iuan war, 60 

Loniciudurc, distress in* consequent on tbo Am^ 
rlcan war, 603 

Lancaster* riiomas, carl of, heads the confederacy 
against Tiers Gaveston and Kdward 11., 2o<;; 
niado hereditary high steward, 201 ; deinniids 
the ilcU'gution of the royal authority to aconw 
niissioD of barons and prelates, 202 ; renews his 
demand after tho defeat of Tdwnrd at bannock* 
burn, 203; suspecCcHi of holding a secret cor* 
resijondcrice wuU Hruce, 2o3; openly joins 
nie boots, 203; defeated at lh>rouglti>ridge, 
taken [irlsonor and beheaded os a traitor, 

iAiieosu-r, carl of, guarJlan of E<lward HI.. 267 ; 
inbinits to Mortimer, 2t« i irnprisoued by Mor* 
tilBCT, 209 f i J 

LaticaHer, house of, 230 

Lancaster, duko of, guardian of Richard 11„ 
220; lus claim on the crown of Castile, 22 >; 
returns to Knglatid and becomes cxtreiueU' use¬ 
ful to Rkhaid, 226; his death, 227 ; lus sou 
Henry i V., 220 

Lcinfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, 122 ; incul¬ 
cates a reference tor the papal authority, 124 ; 
crowns William Kufus, T2d. hated by the or- 
man nobles, 127 ; his death, 127 
Iningdalo, sir Marinaduke, 387 
Laiii^ccin, cardinal, elected archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, bv the direct intcrfcroucc of pojH? Inno¬ 
cent III., 173; his residence at Tonicgiiy, 170; 
negotiations with John, 179; supports the 
chums of tho barmis for the cliarUT of Henry, 
178; rcfu>ci to publish tho pope*# bull against 
the barons, ]71> 

Latimer, thrown into pri^cni by Mary, 320; con- 
u^yed to Oxford, 529 ; hb martyrdom at Oxford, 
330 

Lain war. Cl 

l^uil, archbishop of Canterbury, minister of 
Charles I., 37i>; extencU tho powx*rs of the 8tar 
( hamlier,379 ; conflned to the Tower, 389; con¬ 
demned and executed, 389 
1-Hu(lordale, duke of, 401 

l-aureiitiiis, liis successful attempt to rccoDvcrt 
hadbalil, 78 

La Vendee, insurrection of, 629 
Lefevre, ftlr. 8haw, resigns tho speakership, and 
created a iK*cr, 617 

dlsjmfc between Henry Rcauclerc ami 
tiio concerning tho right of Laving a rot- 
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In England, 137; .eitted l>y iiu 

Lcgfktino court, cuiblbhed by WoUey. 299 
Leicester, carl of, hit brave defeoM of RaaM* 
agaiu.t Philip li. of France, IW 
UicMter, bjmoa de Montfort, earl of, place* him. 
•clf at tho head of the baronial uid church 
In opiw»nioa to Henry HI., 184; 
blifho the reforming commisAon of twenty, four 
barons, 184; ^rannical exercise of iu poweri^ 

against Henry and prince 
r*’ by the rabble of tho 

largo towns, 185; takes prince Edward prisoner 

ts« ‘“/a by twaty, 180; renewal oi 

the war. 188; defeat* the royalists, 186; Im. 
prisons prince Edward in Dover castle 187 • 
•uranions a parliainent, 187; establiihu the 
council ofmue, 187; seU tho papal court at 
dcflance, 187 ; quarrels with the curl of Dor^ 

““ >“ “■« 

Leicester, carl of, sues for the hard of queen Ell- 
tabeth, 542; named by Elizabeth as a husband 
for Wary queen of Scom 3H; his objection to 

by Mary, 544 ; Eli- 
labelh withdraw, her approbation, 544; hi. 
Opposition to Elizabeth*, oiarriuee, 555; bis ill 
success ID Holland against Spain, 551; ai>- 
pomted gepcralissimo of the army at TUbury 
tort, o58 ; bis death, 569 ^ 

Lcipsic, battlo of, 471 
{.cmhal. the siwakcr, 382, 399 
Leo X., pope, increases the |x>pularltj of the papal 
cau.e in England, 296; confer, ui'on llenry 
r ’r 1 ■ **** of Delender of the Faith, SoO 
Lcofric, duke of ^lercia, assist, in uuclliiie the 
1(^0 ' “•« Daiu-gell, 10? ; his death. 

I.eoif the robber, his assassination of king Ed¬ 
mund, 95 * 

Leopold, duke of Austria, throw. Richard Coeur 
de Lion into prison, 165 

Leopold, prince, married to princess Charlotte. 

477 ; chosen king of the Belgians, 718 
Lc]iiuus, oDc of tJie 9Ccoud UomoQ triuiiiyirato 
U>; bis career, 65, 64 * 

tribe of, 46 

Liciiiiui* cmiKTor of Romo, 68 
Ligiiy, battle of, 474 

by William III., 413; treaty of; 

Lincoln, .lepe of, by the earl of Pembroke in the 
r‘ ign of llenry III., 180 

Llewellyn, tho Welsh prince, his invadon of En 
gland III the reign of Henry ill., 185; refuses 
to do liomago to Edward 1., 189; Livojion of 
bUward, 189; terms of submlssioD. 180; de- 
fvatod and killc<l by Mortimer, 190 
LocM, battle of, 447 

Loliardi, disciples of Joho WicklilTc, 230. See 
Hkiurmatio.v 

LoUius elected emperor by Lis troops, 67 
Lombardy, revolution in. 764 
Loudon, during the Korean oceupatioD, 73- 
sacked by the Danes, 84; bo.degcd by the Danes 
under Sweyn and Ulavo, 102 ; sums levied upon, 
by King Canute, 106; conciliated by William 
tlK* Conqueror, i 14: w ardmotes, common.halls, 
a court of hustings, the liberty of huotingio 
Middlesex and burrey, the right to elect its own 
sheriff and justiciary, and to hold picas of 
the crown, trials by combat, aud lodging of tbe 
kitig^j retinue, grautcfl to tbe city by Heury L, 
138; Londoners partial to btephoD, 141; ob- 
t.iins tho right of choosing its mayor and 
couiicilmcD lu tiio reign of John, 179 ; desperate 
riot in tho rcigu of llenry ill., 181; supports the 
cause of Leicester, 186 ; terrible insurrection ID 
the reign of Iklwarcl IL, 2u6; rcbelUou of Wal 
Tyh r in the reign of Klchard IL, 221; sup* 
\Htrti ilic cause of llenry of Laocastef 
ag.inist Kiehurd IL, 228; supports tho cause <il 
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Edward TV* of York affaJnit ITonry VI. of Lan^ 
canter* 405 ; dcprltcd of iu charUT by Cliark-** 
400 * iu rc<tomtloTi, 400 
UntJon Mi\gc, built br WilUara Rufut 130 

Londonderry* tlofjc of, bjr James ll.* 4 lo 

I^nirbeard* hU exiraordinary power in tho relCT 
of Richard !.* 108 ; taken and exocuted, 108 ; 
miraclot worked by his gibbet, 168 ^ 

t ooffchamp* bishop of Ely* his adminlstraiion of 
I'nzland during tlio absence of Richard I., lOI; 
chancellor of tho kingdom and p-inal legate. 101 ; 
his domineering conduct, 163 ; throws his col¬ 
league Hugh, bishop of Durham, into prison, 
lii 3 - refuses to obey Richard’s order to release 
Hugh. 103 ; affronts prince John, 103 ; cited by 
John to appear before a council at R<-a<ling, li>l; 
ses-ki refuge In the Tower of Ix>ii.l->n, ir> 4 ; 
escapes to lYance, and is conlially received by 
Philip II., 10 - 1 ; deprireil of his civil otfices, but 
still exercises tho legatinc i*owrr, 101 
I.OIW 2 , his expeilitioD to Cuba, 670 ; garotted at 
llnrannab, 070 
l.’Orient, action off, d 16 ^ 
ixithnlrc, king of Kent, 78 

duke of Oporto, succeeds to the throne of 

Portugal, 6 H 3 . , 

Louis VI. Ic Groa of France, espouses the cause of 
William son of Robert Courtliose, 130 ; npi>eals 
to tho pope on his behalf, 130 ; defeaietl by 
Henry Wauclerc, 130 ; makes a treaty with 
Henry, 137 ; invests William with tho earldom 

of Flanders, l "7 . > vt jt j 

Uiiis VII. of France, marriage of his divorced 
wife Eleanor to Henry II. of England, H? ; re¬ 
sets Henry's claim to Toulouse, 1 - 11 ; siege of 
Toulouse, 141 ; espouses the cause of Thomas a 
Beckef, 140 : war with Henry II., i:x); sup- 
i-orts prince Henry in his opposition to his father 
il. nry II., 153 ; pc.ace of Tours. I.S 5 
Uuis Vin.of France, eldest son of Plnlip II. ; 
married to Blanche, niece of John of England, 
160 ; defeats Jolin, 178 ; Invades Englan.l, 
171 ); accession of Il-nrv, 170 ; l.is cim«e ruined 
by the earl of Pembroke. 179 ; flies from bog 
lind, 180 ; attack on P.dctou and siego of 
Rochelle in the reign of Henry III., 181 
Louis IX. of France, arbitrates between Henry 
111 . of England and bis barons, 185 ; his award 
rejected by tho carl of l^icoftcr, 18 o; assists 
Eleanor qifeen of Henry 111 . in tlw invasion of 

Kiiclnud* 187 _ _ ^ t • t 

Louis XI. of France assists Margaret of Anjou and 
the Lancastrians against b<lward IV. and the 
Vorki>t.s 264 ; supplies \\ arwick wlih money 
ftiiiJ troopi for ibe invaiioa of En|?Ja«u, * 
war with Edward IV . 271 ; treaty, 271 ; ran- 
toms Margaret of Anjou, 271 
ixmlt Xll. of Franco, war with Henry \ III.. 
295 ; battle of the Spurs -'n; marrH?$ the 
prinoonj Marr* shtcr of nci>ry N III.* 
r.ouii XI 11 . of Vrance, rciRfi 

XIV of Frft»cc* war wub AJiUlam III.. 
4 M; defealod off La Hogue* 414 ; rvigii of, 
C 25 

Isoui^ XV,* r<rIgo of, 626 ^ 

UMii. XVI.* reign of* C 26 ; breaking out of the 
French reroluiion* 627 ; storming of the Bastile* 
C 27 ; hit aUempt to esca^xj from rrance, b-r 5 ; 
hi* execution, 4K^\ 628 

Uiiim XVlIl. recalled to the throne of France. 
472 . 437 ; wronu a charter* Ca> 7 ; osca^t from 
Franco on Nai>olcon*i return frooi Elba* 4 r 4 ; 
hit second restoration* 174 
Louis PhlUppe. ctcajK't with Dumounex to tho 
Austrian camp, 4 - 14 ; his 

flirninst tho cmiwror of Morocco, 650 ; character 
of his alliance with England* 650 ; his con* 
duct in the Spanish marriages* 645 ; his un- 
nontilar speech on tho rofunn atritation, bki; 
his opi>oiilion to the reform banquet. C 4 o ; bi» 
abdication, 647 ; his escapo u> England and 
his d<*ath. 648 

Lonli Sai>olcon. See BCONAPAKTB 
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Loiiisbour^* rapture of, •1.*>0 

Lof at, lord Simon, his treachtTy, 420 ; his oxocn- 
tion, 

Lo>el, viscount* his rebellion In the reign of Henry 
VII.* 282 

Lucius Verus, tho emperor* history of his reign, 
0.5 

Lucknow, relief of, 8 4; siege of, 846 
Lucrotia* story of, 54 

Lucullus, tho coiuul* drives Mithrldatci into 
Armenia* 62 
Luihiitc riots, 407 

Ludican* king of Mercia* his defeat and death* 8*3 
Liinevillc, treaty at* 45.3 

Lu<lgnan, Guy do, hi* claims to the sovereignty of 
Jerusalem supported by Richard Cicur do Lion 
162 , , 
Luther, M.'irtln, preaches Orst against Die lV>mlnj. 
cans and then against the doctrine an<l dUcijiliiif 
of Koine* 5W; attacke<J hy Henry Vlll., ^00 ; 
his reply, 500. See HKKOItlLVTlOX 
Lutzoi), l>atth*s of, 470, 720 

Luxembourg, John of, takes Joan of tre prlsoncri 
250; sells her ro the duke of Bedford* 251 
Lycurgus and his law«, 40 
Lyons* iusurrc^tioii at* 643 

TtfACnFTlI, the usurper of Scotlanrl, defeated 
and slain hy Siwanl, 110; rvign of, 0U6 
Maccabc'cs, death of tlie, 46 

Macclesneld, carl of, con^ietM of selling places In 
chanccryi 422 ; lined thirty thou.^and tx>uuds* 
422 

Mackrel, prior, his Insurrection acamst tho sup- 
prefsion of the niouustonei by Ih iiry VlII, 500 
Maemorrogh, Dermot, applies to Ih nry II. to ^re¬ 
store him to his kingdom of Ix’iin'ter, 574; 
iolned l^ Richard Strougbow, 574 ; invades Irc- 
'laml, 5i4 ; asjdrcs to the chief sovereignty of 
Ireland, 575; gives his dangliter Eva In mar¬ 
riage to Sirotighow, 575 ; his death, 575 
Blacnaghicn* sir NViiiiain, murder of at Caboulf 
5<i5 

Macrinus* emperor of Rome, his reign, C6 
Magenta* battle of, 768 

Magna Cbarta, wreste<l from John hv the bamns* 
178; solemnly ratified by Henry IH , 212 ; Its 
violation denounced by Simon do Montford and 
the barons, 212 
Magnus, son of Harold* 118 

MahometauisiD, rise, progress, and eslabllshmcnt 
of, 806 

Maida, battle of* 450 

Maine, province of, revolts against niiliam the 
Conqueror, 121; re<uhdinHh I2l ^ 

Ma^iol, be<iege<l by William Rufus, loO; Wilham 
wounded there, 150 . . « . 

Matachl, king of Meath, 560; riofeatod Hy Rnan 
Rorohme, 570 ; obulns the chief sovereignty in 
lr<dantl*57l 

Malcolm I., king of Scotland, eompellcd to do 
homage to the king of rncland, 06 
Malcolm 11. of Scotlatid. refuses to do homage to 
Canute, 106; restored to the throne of Scotland, 
by Shvard, 110; Joins iu the rcroU against 
WUHam the Conqueror, make* peace with 
William, 117; marries Margaret, sister of 
Edgar Alluding, 117; suhscquenl tarame<s in 
aiding the northern Saxons, 118: in vades Etig* 
land iu the reign of William, 128; his death* 
128 

BlaUct. William, his gallant defence of York 
against the Saxon revolt, 118 
Mnlmctbury, lord sent to make overtures of f>eace 
to the French republic, 448; failure of his mis¬ 
sion, 448 ^ , X Tx 

Matind, armistice at between Denmark and 1 rua. 

sia, 701 

Malplaquet, battle of, 41 5 

MiOtravcn. hi* barbarous murder of Edward IL 
Manchester* reform meeting, not at, 4*8 
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Mandubratluj, mado king of the Trluobantes by 
Julius Cstar, 71 ‘v. wjr 

town of, taken by Hclie, lord of La FIcche 
of the citadel of, 130 ’ 

Mantfeldtv count de, hit unfortunoto expodition 
for the awbtanco of Frederic the elector uala. 

tinC| v7d 

Mantes, sio« of, 126 

Mantua, taken by Buonaparte, 418 

rrctender. 

Marathon, battle of, 49 

MarcT.e, count do la. outraged by John of England, 
109; oxeuci commotions in l»ictou In Nor- 
mandy, 109; ap|)oaU to ThUip IL, ig 9 
Marche, earl of, taken pritoner by Oxrain GTen, i 
dwyr, 232; tel at liberty by llcnry V 236 * 

conipiracTofthc carl ofCambrid^cIo hltftTour^ I 

2o8; pardoner! by llonry V., 2od 
Ma^ctit Aurelius, tl»o eraperor, history of hit rtign, I 

M;ir<‘npo» battle of, 453 

Miirunret of Anjou, married to Henry VI. of Eng. 
|;ind. 254 ; her unpopularity after the death of 
(.loucestcr increascil by the eesdon of Maine, 
o.’i’ clamour against her and Suffolk 

T i ’ her treacherous attempt against Richard, 
duke of York, 2o9; sunimcmd by Richard to 
London 20 J ; defeat and death of Richard at 
Ihc buttle of Vakefle d, 262; her barbarous 

marches against 
the curl of W anvlck and sends tho earl of Pein. 
broke against Edirard son of Richard, 205 ; de¬ 
feats M urwick at St. Albans, 205; Edward IV. 
obUlns the throne, 2GI; defeated by Edward 
IV. and Warwick in the battle of Towton 26-1 • 
c-capes ^ Scotland. 2G1; sparingly assisted by 
Louis XI. of Irance, 2«>S ; defeated at Hcdgcley 
and Ileaham, 265; ndvonturo after the battle 
ol Hexham. 2C5; reconciled to W'arwick 263* 
inarnagc of her son Edward with Anne the 
daughter of Warwick. 268 ; defeated at the battle 
of Icwkcsbury, 270; imprisoned in tho Tower 
270; ransomed by Louis XL, 271; her dcatli| 

Margaret, daughter of Louis VII. of France, be. 
trothdl to prince Henry, son of Henry 11.. 14-1: 
crowned At ltouon« 151 j 

Mar^rarce, sister of IMulipIV* of France, married 
to Fduard I. of Kn^land, 106 I 

Margaret, queen of bcotland, 118 
Maria da Gloria,appointed to the Ihrono ofPortu. 
gal by her father Don Pedro, GSl: usurpation 
of Don Miguel, G«'^2; de|>o).iiion of Don Sllguel, I 
and eiitabiUluncnl of Donna Maria on iJic throne I 
(*82 ; her death, 085 

Marina Tlicre5a, lupjiortcd by Hungary and tlie 
English, 425 

Marie Antoinette, her execution, C29 1 

Mariu% hU victoriei, 02; his intrigues against) 
Sylhi,02; hii death, 02; elected lloman em¬ 
peror ill Gaul, 07 

Marlborough, C:hurchUl, duke of, dcscru James IK 
for William of Orange, 4U ; battles of, 415 : his 
fall. 418 

Marlborough, duchess of, her InHucncc over queen I 
Anne. 417; decline of her inUueuco, 417 ( 

Mariton Moor, battle of. 580 f 

.^lurtininuc. island of, 899 

Martyr, Peter, leaves England in the reign of Mary 
by Ihc iotcrfercncc of Gardiner, 527 
Mary K, daughter of Henry VIII. and Catherine 
of Arragtin betrotl)u<l to theemperor Charles V.. 
500; iirojecte<l mArriAge with James V. of I 
ScotK'ind. broken off by France, 502; her ille¬ 
gitimacy declared by Spain and France, 305; 
her unGinching adhesion to Roman Catlioilcism, 
325 ; her claims to the throne on the death of 
Kdv&rd V[.,3'M; efca]>es the dutches of North* 
umiHTlaud, 52 I; Increases her popularity in Suf- 
525; drscrtioni to her cause, 325; North* j 
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umberland lubniits to her, 526; h«r trlooit)h»n, 
Ciury into London. 526; arresu «nd mSSI 
Nonhumbcrland, 326; release, and 
Cardme^ Bonner, and Tonstal, 52$; 

tZ 326? Cranmer sem 

tencod to death on a chat^ of hiffh trea»iit 

^insLo-7; repeals ail the statute, of Edward 
> . referring to religion, 328; her unrcq3?Jd 
nltachmeiu ,o Courtney, 323; her fareJS S 
Cwdinal Pole, 328 ; proposals of Charles V. for 
or marriage to h s son Fhiiin, 329; dlsUke to 
Openly express^ by parliament 

"’J***i 530; premature rising 

Of Carew. ooO; arrest of Suffolk, 350; 

of^Wvft^’t? ^"don. o50; defeat and exeemiou 
of *'yaR. execution of lord Guildford 

Dudley and lady Jane Grey, 351 ; measum of 
parliament respecting her marriage with Phlll J 
3j- , celebration of her marriag^l Windiester 
Soo; cardinal Pole, the papal legate, gWes absol 

Ihl ? parliament and ^opirMsTl^ 

ability of Pole to obtain from her tho rcstorati^ 
of the church property, 333; refusal of parth^ 
ment to make Philip her heir prcsumptlTe,554 • 
her supposcsl pregnancy, 354; her horrible per’ 
?f PWtestants. 351; martyrdom, of 
K Fhilpot, &C., 335; 

bartarity of Bonner, 355 ; commission for the 
punishment of spiritual crimes, 336 ; tho pope 
confen the kingdom of Ireland on her, ^7* 
opi^sition of parliament to her goverument 
oo/ . slio raises money by forced leant 537* 
her bitter grief at the neglect of her husbaixL 
•Jil ' »’«antation and execution of Cmnnier 

rniJi France, 533; loss of 

Calais, 5o8; her death and character, 559 

Mary. qu»n of Scott only child of James and 
Mary of Guise, proi>osals for her marriage with 
Edward VI.^England, 317; betrothed to the 
dauphin of Frauce, 518; claims of herself aud 
of her husband Francis II. of Franco to the 
throne of England, 541 ; death of Francis, 311 • 

refuses to abandon hcrclalm, 541; proceeds from 

lYaiice to Scotland, 541; refused a safe conduct 

1: escapes the cruisers of 
Elizabeth^ ; her favourable reception in 
Scotland, ,>41; national antipathy to her felli’ion 
oui\ celebration ol* Catholic rilc». 541; her cor- 
ro$pondCDco witli Elizabeth. 343; desires a 
jeconrt husband, 543 ; opposition of Elizabeth, 
o45; Elizabeth anprovci of tho earl of Lciccilcr 
but withdraws W approbaiion, 343; scmli 
^\r James Mclvil on a niissiou to Elizabeth 344 • 
chwies lord Darn ley for a hiuband, 544 ; Eliuu 

and tyrannical mtcrfcrence, 
o44; Wary unpopular from her zealous catho- 
lieism,54^; her iraprudent letters to the council 
ot Trent, 545 ; opposition of the Scottish proles 
tnnis, 345; rising of the Scottish noblei, 545* 
del cat of tho rcbeU, 345 ; her extraordinary fa*" 
vours to Rizzio, 345 ; jealousy of Damley, iic • 
a'«a$5inalton of Rizzio, 548; her hatred to 
Darnloy, 54C; gives birth to James, 347; takes 
Buthweli into hcrconfidence, 547; extraordinary 
death of Darulcy, 5-47 ; suspected of the raurder. 
•>17 ; disgracefui trial of Bothwell, 347 ; carri^ 
olT by BothwcU, 348; roarries him, 548 ; revolt 
ol the nobles. 348; carried to Edinburgh, 348 ; 
imprisoned in tho castle of Lochleven, 349; 
remonstrance of Elizabeth, 349; resigoi tho 
cri»>vnloher ion James under the regency of 
Murray, 5-19; escapes from Lochlcvco, 549; 
defcatofheradherenuby Murray, 549; escai)es 
to England and throws herself on the protection 
of Elizabeth. 349; denied an interview,349; en¬ 
quiry into her guilt anil intention. 550; her im¬ 
prisonment, 350; proposals of raarrlage, 560; 
Amour with the duke ol’ Norfol)^ 560 ; removed 
to Coventry, 350: insurrection in the northern 
counties subdued by Elizabeth, 350; publication 
of Uie papa) bull against England, 361; solicits I 
tlie co-o}»eration of Philip IK of Spain, 35J; 
fresh conspiracies in her favour, 355 ; appra/ot 
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of conspiracy of BaMnglon, 555; dlicorrr$ 
the plot by Waslilnf^on, 55^; •cnU'iiccd todcutlif 
•5S*>; her oxccutioik, 357 

Mary* object daup'titcr of Jamoti II.* marriod to 
William of Or;n>irc, 411: the crown of England 
icttlc<l on her and her lui^bamU 41^ 

Mashani* Mrs.| iucUncs queen Anno towards the 
torlci, 417 

MaslnU*:^ kin^ of Numidia, Ills war with the Car- 
tha^itnans, 02 

Ma««» iia> cuts off the Russians under Suwarr(»w, 
451; defeated by WeUinuton ou l>uzaco* 400; 
n-ircAU tbrouch Poriugal* 407 
Masters, Richard* hU eiicoiirap'ment of the im* 
j>ositioiis of the huiy maid of Kent, 3u0; his 
cxcculioii* o07 

Matilda* queen* follows her husband William the 
Conrjucror to Enj'lamh 117; crowricnl at Win¬ 
chester, 117; reconciles NVilUam to Robert 
rnuriliose, 125; her death, 125 
MatiMo, daughter of Eustace c<nint of Boulogne, 
married to Stephen of Rlols, 138 
Matilrla* daiii;htor of llenrv 1. of Englaml and 
sridow of Henry V. of Germany* inarrie<l m 
G eoffrey PhintageneU earl of Anjou, l.>7; ftp- 
poinie<l successor to Henry !., 137 ; birth of luT 
son Henry, 138; lip-loyalty of Steplicn of Bl<d«* 
I3S; invades England attended by the carl of 
Gloucester, 140 ; cApturcs Stephen, 111; oUlain< 
the crow n, 141 ; refuses to liberate Stephen, 14'i; 
her bad policy. I II; flight to Oxfonl, 141; re¬ 
newal of the civil war, 141; retires from the 
contest, 141 

Matilda, niece of Edgar Atholing, educated In the 
nunnery ftt Rutnsev, 132; Henry Beauclerc pro. 
poses marriage, lo2; council at Lambert, 132; 
rnarricsl to Henry by Ansedm, 155 
Maurice* bishop of Loudon, crowns llcarj Bcou- 
clcrc, 131 

Maxentius, iheemi>eror, his reign, 57 
Maxi min, emperor of Home* his ndgn* 67; his 
death, 03 

Maximinus em|>oror of Rome, history of his 
reign, 06 

Maximus, emperor of Rome* his reign* 06 
Maynooth cmh»winent bill* passing <>f, ;»13 
Mazarine, his Jhiltcr^ towards Cromwell* 3P7 
Meagher, 1‘homas* his treasonous attempts to ex¬ 
cite «a rebellion in Ireland* 521; tried and coiu 
Ticted, 522 ; transported, 52*^ 

Meal-tub plot, in the reign of Charles 11., 4^>4 
Merles united to the Persians 43 
Meg.astlieties, liiscTnba<sy to India* 831 
Melbourne, lord, forms a ministry after the retire, 
nicnt of carl Grey* 402; suddenly di*mi<sed, 
403; agdn premier on the n tirement of ^ir 
Robert Peel, 4l»5; resigns, 408; returns to 
office, •108 ; passes the penny postage bill, 40S ; 
his resignation, M \ ; his death, 523 
Melvil* sir James, sent hy Mary queen of Scots on 
a lni'^ion to queen Elizabeth, 341 
Melville* James* assassinates cardinal Beaton^ 
3UI 

Monenius Agrippa, his celebrated a|>ologuc of tlio 
Belly and Limbs, 55 
Mercia inva<led by the Danes* 86 
Mercia, tbo monks expelled from all the rcligloiu 
houses in, 

Mercia, kingdom of. See IlRPTARCllT 
Merovingians, dynasty of, 022 
Messina, s^ege of, by the Cartbaginians* 01 
Mcisalina, tlie eniprc*^, her liccntiou«ne?«, 0.5 
Mexico, expc<iition of tho allies to* in 1662* 052* 
677; history oL 367 
Midianites, their conquest of Israel* 15 
Wiguob Don, appoinietl regent of Portugal by Don 
P?dro during the minorifv of Donna 5lar1a, 
6 S2; a'HUincs tiic royal title, 682; his depoiU 
tion* 062 

Milan* revolution In* 704 
Mil mil, seizoii by the Danes 86 
Minorca, re<luetion of, by the French, 429* abon- 
douiiient of, by admiral Byng, 429 
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Mitchell* admiral* his oxiHHlitloo against noMand^ 
4 51 

Mitchell, John* Ills treasonous articles in fho 
L*nite<l Irishman, 620; tried and trans|H>rtcd to 
Berrnuila, 521 

Mithridatos* king of Pontu% his wars with tUo 
Romans, 62: his deO^t and death* 62 
Moluccas, or Spicc Hlands* 871 
Mona, destruction of the seat of the rtdigion of 
the Druids In tho island of, 71 
Monk* gonornl, left by Cromwell in Scotland* 
31*I ; ids prudent nml impariial conduct* ; 
marches towards London after tho disscdutioii 
of the rum|s 400 ; maintains a profound silenro, 
400; effecis the restoration of Charles II., d<K) 
Monks, their power in tiie lOih century, 98, 99 ; 
expelled from all the religious houses in Mercia* 
D>> 

Monmouth* duke of, son of Lucy Waters, 401; 
his connection with tiie Rye-house plot, 40t); 
pardoned by tdiarles 11.* 4o7 ; hi* invasion of 
England in the reign of James II , i03; dtfeatod 
at be<lgemoor, 408 ; taken in <li'gui'e, VfJ ; 
begs for hi* life* 409 ; bis interview witli James 
II., 4W ; his execution* 409 
Mono|H)lies tnuh*, in I be ridgn of queen EHz.alx'ib, 
362: abuses in* examined by tlio parliament of 
James I.* 373 

Montcnlm* marqnlt de, governor of Canada* 429; 

bis de.atb «at the cantnre of t^uebec, 459 
Monteogle, reveiv<*s tnc letter from a coIl^}lirator in 
tho Gun)>owder Plot* ofyi 
Montoiih, sir John* treacherously Indrays Wiliiant 
Wallace to Edward I.* 193 
Montebello, battle of* 766 

Montcm<din. count of, bis attempt on the throne of 
Spain, 677 

Montgomery, Roger dc* at the battle of Hastings* 
113 

Montgomery, general* killed at Quebec* 455 
Montobello* b.iitle of, 453 
Montierrat, \< ainl of, 896 
Moo<lkee, battle of, 516 
Moore* sir John* his retreat to Corunna* 461 
Mourn, their dominion in Spain, 651 
Morc.vr, murdered by Fdric duke of Mcrtia, 101 
Morcar* duke of Northumberland* appeaB to 
Harold* son of carl Godwin, against the tyranny 
of Tosti, 111 ; marriage of hi^ sister to Harold, 
111 ; supports Edgar Ath<4itig against William 
of Normandy, 114; accoinpaiiies \lilliam on 
hij return to Normandy, 115 ; Joins the baxcm 
revolt* but pardoned, 117; again revolts* and 
thrown into pri<»on, 121; rclcascii* 126 
More* sir Thoma«* obtains the great seal on the 
degradation of WoDey* 3(>5 ; resigns on account 
of hi« attachment to the |iapal authority* 3tM ; 
cominiltoil to the Tower, 3u5; his jircvious se. 
verity .against the Reformers 3u6; orders the 
torture anti cx<TUtion of Bainham* 3<H); his 
dialogue with CromwcU, 3o7; his execution, 
3n7 

Moreau, his ill >ueec<s against the Austrians* 448 ; 
defeats archduke Jehu at UoUcnliiidcn, 453; 
kiilcil at Dresden, 471 
Morct, tournament at, 171 

Morcvillc. Hugh de* one of the murderers of Th '• 
mas a Bcckct, 151 

Morocco, emi cror of, war against* by I^uis 
rhilippo, 6 11 ; stomilng of 'i'angiers by jirincc 
JoiiiviJlc, 644; war declared by against, 
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>torrice, the confid.int of general Monk* 399 
Moriier, his invasion of Hanover, 446 
Mortimer, Roger, his eritniiial intrigue with Isa¬ 
bella, queen of Edward II., 205, 207; his <le<- 
potic authority .and indolence, 203; wounds ibe 
[wide of the nalion by concluding a peace with 
Robert Bruce* ‘JtX ; op|»os« d by the three prin¬ 
ce^ Kent* Norfolk* and I*auc.a<ter, 208; Mib- 
mission of Lancaster, 209 ; dect itfully obtains 
the comlemnai inn and execution of the curl of 
Kent, 209 : tlirL>ws the earl of l ancu^tir ixuc 
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prtfOD, 2M{^Tei tho estates of Kent to his 

by lord Mon- 

Ucute. 20^ coii»icl«l by pariiameiit of usur- 

Mortimer’s Uross, battle of, 263 

claimi of Uonnr of Rich- 
monil, 277 5 wapet from Enffliiiids‘^27d • ro- 
8lorc<lto h\$ bl«liopric bj ilcnrv Vll hu 

remark, on the 

“'.’Kh nf K^‘ ®f Scotland, deliTer. up 

. ^ Northumbcrlan.l to Elisabeth, 332 ; 
obllRctl to re. Rti. 553 ; beheaded, 353 
Morun*;cn, battle of. 461 

JIoscow, buriiinu: of by the nuiilaiis, 469 ; Napo- 
Icori’t retreat from, 469 ’ 

Moubray, Hoberl Ue. carl of Northumbcrlan<I. his 
rubcllion in fatour of Stephen, 126; his fate, 

Moultan, siege of, 523 

Mountjoy, lord, succeeds the earl of Essex in tho 
lord-lleuieiiancy of Ireland, 590: defeats Tt- 
rono and tlic rebels 5l)l ^ 

b*»c<>n*|>iraclos to dethrone 
NN^niiam Kufus 127. 128; tinpriioucd for life, 

Mtinicipal reform bill, 474 

Munoz, married to queen Chrlstlnaof Spain. 077 
Murat, king of Naples, 163; his death. 476 
Murdoc, son of tho duke of Albany, succeeds his 
fatiier in the regency of Scotland, 243; hit in- 
eapaclty, 240 

Murray, carl of, his Inraslon of England in tho 

Murraj, carl of, rogent of Scotland for Jantci 71 
^16 ; omwsitioriof tho party of Mary qiu'cn of 
ocoU, >19; dofeata cho a<ihcrcntf of Matv at 
LangolflCs 549 ; accuics her beforo EUtabeth, 
349 ; lilt dgatb, 3&0 ' 

Murray, lir John, hit landing at Tarragano. 470 : 
abandons Iub artillery on the approach of buchet* 
470; tried at Whicbcstar. 470 
Mutiny in India, ibe greaU S46 
Mycalv. battle of. 49 

\TANA SAHIB, 814 

Napier, commodores his conduct of the war 
in .Syria a*jMirut Mahomet Ali.^(>2 
Napkr. admiral nir Cliarlci, hU Baltic expedition. 
55;; In Ihn Baltic. 740 

Napier. «ir Cbarlea, hli conquest of Scinde. t>0Sx 
rrceivci iho thanks of both bouses of rarjia. 
nicDt. 511 ; aTq>ointe<l commauder.in^cnicf of 
the Anplo-lmlian army in tlic room of lord 
(fough. 520 

N.ijiIm. rerolutloti In. In 18C1, 561 ; history of, 
i K4 

Najitdeon. See BrONAPAPTK 
Napfdcon III., bccoiniM cinporor of tbn Frrncb. 
555; attempt of (Ir^itii to ;uria55iiiate biin. 55U; 
dcclnrcj w ar .aguhut Austria, 552, 555; annexes 
^ Savoy and Nki . 55;> 

Narsej, defcsitoil by Diocbqinn and Msaximin. 07 
Natnn Lcod, the British chicC^ his defeat and death. 
75 

Nsurvacx. gonerni, bis ministry. 675 ; prnrognrc 
tho Cortes, 070; qnarrrls with Kngland, •iTd; 
redores the coiistiluiion, 670; retires Irom the 
goveroinfiit. 070 
Naschy, bulllo of, 387 
Navarnm. battle of, .|S5, 700 

Navy, Eiigllfli, first established by Alfred the 
Oreat. against the Danes. OO 
Ncbucliajiiicitftr. king cf Babylon, lakes ihc Jews 
Into ca|>UTltv into linbylon, 46 
Nrcho, king of Egypt, 42 

Nelson, cnKOgctl undir Jrrvls in the battle off Si. 

> lucent, 449; his uiMucictsful att.aek on Sania 
Crus, 449; fulluwi the Ereiirh (Icet lo Eg^pl, 
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Nero, the emperor, his reign, 65 
Ne^a, the emperor, history of hit reign 65 

; descends to Charles V 
and Philip II, of Spain, 710; terrible ^.* 
cutions under the goTcroorshlp ofAlVafr^or 
•ucctssful rofoU ^nder WUlTara prince 

P® 5 ‘“^^I^Ddenceof the Uultwi Nethor. 
lands acknowledged by Spain, 710 j comme^io 
tho putch.“l 0 ’; wa’rswTluS! 

land and France, 711; reign of William V 71 ^. 

7it>, establishment of a renublie 7 ix* 
into a kingdom under liX Buonapa^ 71 ^ 
restoration of William prince of OmnM 7 ii.* 

i 715 ; rVvoluSon aWil Joi' 

Prussia lo Switzerland, 
/ 5 « , aonexod to trance^ 555 ^ 

of queen EUiabclh ,354 
^ leader of the rebellion In 1 ^ 

taken pruoocr and 

Neris, island of, 897 
Newburr, battle of, 384 
New Holland, hlsiory of, 904 
NewsMper stamp duty, re|)eal of, 495 

.lien bV Wl; 

New Zealand, history of, 207 
N ey.^ marshal, at Waterloo, 474; his execution, 

Nice, captured by the Crusaders, 131 
Nicholas, emperor of Kussia, his accession. 757. 
insurrection at St. Potersburgh 757 • with’ 
737; war with TuSeV 737 Hn^SiS 
?u‘l captures Varna, 737 ; his success, 

ful canipaign In the Caucasus, 737 : Aiiatla 
campaign of his general Paskiewitch. 7^ ; takes 
7^1*. I'S* 5.makes the treaty of Adrianople, 

dSih, 740 ’*'' 

Nile, battle of, 451 

"’'trshal. defeated by George II., 426 
Nore, the, mutiny at, 449 b * . ■*-«o 

?[’ ‘‘‘’.‘luarrel with the duke of 
Hereford lu the rcigii of Richard 1|„ 227* 
banished for ten years, 227 

cumlemncd to death by Henry 
' III., .>14 : reprieved by Edward VI 314 • 
leased by quecii Mary, 526 ’ 

Norfolk duke of. his amour with JIary queen of 
hcots, 350; committed to the Tower, 350; con. 
tinucs the corrosiioiulcnce, 551; found guilty of 
treason, 361 ; iK-lioaded, 351 * ^ 

Norfolk, earl of. Si-c RALPH J)E GUADBR 
Nm-maiis, favour shown them by Edward the Con. 
fessor, 108; invasion of England under WilUam, 

Norris, sir Henry, his apparent intrigue with 
, Anne Bolcyn, 308 

North, lonl, nitempls to enforce the American 
siaii»i. act, 454 ; his plan for the amelioraiiou of 
Ireland. 437; resigns, 437; his coalition with 
box, 4o9; dismissed by George III., 440 
Northampton, battle of, 26l 

Northumberland, carl of, defeats the Scots at 
Holiiiedon, 252 ; conimandotl by Henry IV. not 
to ransom his prisoners, 235; joins Glendwyr 
and the ScoU, 235; defeat of bil son Barry 
Hotspur at Shrewsburr, 253; pardoned by 
Henry. 23t; endeavours to form a fresh o)d« 
federucy, which is broken up, 254 ; escapes tt 
Scotland, 234 ; his death, 236 
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Northnmhtrliind, Dudiov, iliikc of, In Oio rcl|;i) of 
Edwaril VK I)l*l>l-KY 
N<^rthuiubcrlan<l, rarl of, r-^folt, In fuToiir of Mary 
queen of HcoU<, 3*W ; boljeadwl at Vork, 5.VJ 
Nordiunibcrlaixl, ofcrrun bj the Danci«80; laid 
watte bv Malcolm II. of Scotland, I'iS 
Northumberland, kintnlom of. See llKt*TAUCUV 
Norway, hUtory of, 7‘27 
Nolt, pcneral, hit recapture of Churnce, 50il 
Noitiiij^ham ea^tlo, ^arrltonod by Nonitaiif under 
William Pcreril, 117 
Nottin(rham, occuph'il by the I)ano«, 8C 
Nova Scotia, colofii>ailov) of, ;*J8 
Nucrent, dofeaU the Irish rebels near Dallyna* 
hinch, 450 
Nnma, relKii of, M 
Numcrian, emperor, bli ret^n, 67 

r\ATES TITUS, bU early life, 402: his pre- 
^ tended di^eovery of a jK>pl«li plot, 402 : de|K>. 
sitions b<'fofo sir K<lfT>undlmry Godfrey, 4*>2 ; 
pensioned and rewarded, du2; bis iiuiuerous 
charites, 403 

Oaths of alletrlance, stiprcmacy, and abjuration, 
Ion! John IluMell's hill rcspcctlntr, 330, 552 
O'llrlen, Smith, his treasonous Attctnpl* to excite 
a rebellion In Ireland, 520; attacked hy a luidv 
of policemen, 522; convicted and traMSi>Qried, 
522 

Ochns, klnff of Persia, 4S 

O'Connell, I>at]|el, bis acKarlon In Ireland, 4S5; 
reiuriietl for Clare, 4S5; his niontier a^iiati<in 
for rc|>cnl,510; tried and imprisoned for con¬ 
spiracy, 5M ; his death, 520 
O'Connor, Uoderlc, bccomf's titular ktnff of Ire. 
land, 573; defeated by Slronirbow at I>uhtin, 
576; holds all Ireland, excepting tlic English 
pale, 05 vaisalsof Enclan<l, 578 
O'Connor, Ferffus, conviction of, for libel, 500 
Octa, king of the Bait Saxon?, 75 
Octa, king of Kcn^ hh reign, 70 
Oelavius Cirsar, bis intrigues t becomes one of i 
the leecond triumvirate, 63 ; defeats Antony at | 
Acfium, 64; foun<lf tho Homan empire, and 
a<«ume? the name of Augn^tus, 01 
Odo. iirchhiihop of Canterbury, joins Diin^tan In 
bis opposition to king r.<hvy, 97 ; cnicny tor* 
turei Elgiva, f>7; occasions her death, 98 
Otlo, bishop of nayeux, loft by William the C'on. 
queror to govern Kiiglan<l, 115; crushes the re- 
volt uruler the duke of Norfolk, 123; hii in- 
gratitu<lc to William, 125; arrested and hnpri- 
Fono*l by William, 125; joins the conspiracy 
to dethrone WiUiani Rufus 227 ; banished 
from England, 127 

OfTa, kinj; of Mercia, 81 ; his treachery to Ethel* 
b'Tt, king of the East Angles, 81 ; his old age, 
81; his estahliihment of Peter*s pence, 81 ; his 
monastery at St. Albans, 81; his friendship 
with Charh’mame, 61 
Okcly, battle of, 84 

0!nus, king of Norway, expelled by Canute, 105 
Clave, king of Norway, invades England in the 
reign of Kthelre<l the Unready, 101 ; bribed to 
depart, 102; his canonisation, 102 
Oldca?<tle, sir John. Sec CoBllAai 
Olympiads, 2,5 

Olympic games inslltutloa of the, 49 
Omar Pacha, his successes ag:nnst the Russians, 
816, 817 

Oregon territory, di«p«tc concerning, between 
f ngland andtne United States, 519 
Orleans, siege of, by the English in the reign of 
Henry VI., 245 ; appearance of Joan of Arc, 
247; siege raised, 248 

Orleans, duke of, taken prisoner at Agincours 
252; ransomed by the duke of Burgumly, 252 
Ormesby, hi« oppression in Scotland, I9o; flies 
before William Wallace, 196 
Ormond, marqui? of, hi« camfialgn In Ireland on 
behalf of Charles 11.. 596, lord lieutenant in 
the reign of Charles, 599 
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Ormond, duke of, bis attempt In England In favour 
of the PretemliT, 421 

Orsini, hi« ittc^inpt on tbo llfo of tho cm|>oror Na 
|H>h*on 11 [., 051 

Osborne, brotluT of the king of Dentnark, Invades 
England. 118; bonglii off by William the Con¬ 
queror, 119 

Osbricht, defeate<l by the Danev, 96 
Oscar, king of Sweden, his acceuion and death, 
723 

Osital, the Danish chlcHain, 87 
Ostorius .Scapula, his victories over the Drifons, 
71 

Oswald, king of Northumberland, 80; slain by 
Poinia, king of M< reia, 80 
O&w.ald, obtains from DuniUn the see of Worces 
ter, 98 

Osuy, king of Northumberland, bU war with 
Pen<la, 81 

Ot.-igo. Now Zealand, 907 
Oilmiel, bfcoinos judge of Israel, 45 
Oibo, king of Greece, 797 ; bis flight from Athens 
8«K) 

Otho, the emperor, history of bis ndgn, 65 
Ouoman Empire, Iilstory of. See TUKKBV 
Oude, n hollion in, 8ll-ot6 
Oudenarde, hatllvof, 415 
Outrain, sir James, at J.ucknow, 815, 846 
Oforbury, sir Thomas, pohonetl by the earl of 
Somerset and countess of Krs<^x, .3^9 
Ovid, ^riodin which ho flourlfb<*<l, 64 
Oxford, parliament at, in tho reign of Charles I., 
384; the king retreats before Fairfax, 387 
Oxfonl, lord. See ll.vHl.Kr 

Oxford, Edward, his treasonous attcm|)t to shoot 
the queen, 501 

Oxford, lord John RuiselPi bill for reforming tho 
university of, 540 

P AINTING, cultivation of, In ancient Greece, 
49 

Palatine hill, the Poraterlum of the original city of 
Home on the, 51 

Pales line, hi«tory of, 41. See JEtv.s 
PaUi«er, sir Hugh, his charge against admiral 
Kep|>el, 436 

PalnuTston, lord, foreign secretary In lord John 
Kusscir# ministry, lii« <leinands on Greece, 5S7 ; 
his powerful defence, 5>27 ; dismissed from tho 
foroim secretaryship, 530 
Pan dolt, the papal legate, hli conference with 
John, 177; receives the homage of John with 
contempt, 177 ; excommunicates the carl of Al* 
heinarle, in the reign of Henry MI., ISO 
Pni>al Rome, or States of the church, history of, 
781 ; storming of Rome by the forces ofCiiarlr.i 
V., 659 1 lost of some of the states in i860, 
771 

Paris, fortifleation of, by fx)nb Pliillppe, 643 
Parker, admiral, 436; his victories, 438; battle 
oft tho Doggers Bank, 459; cxpi^dition to Co. 
j^enhag^n, 453 

Parker, Richard, the ringleader of the mutiny at 
the Norc, 449 ; his execution, 449 
Parliament, burning of the houses of. 493 
Parma, duke of, commander of tbo Spanish land 
forces against queen Elizabeth, 358 
Parr, Catherine, her marriage with Henry VJIT. 
313; her prudent conduct, 3l5; martyrdom of 
her favourite Anno Askew, 313; averts the dan. 

f :erous anger of Henry, 314; her marriage with 
ord Seymour, 318 

Parry, plots against the life of queen Elizabeth, 
554 ; his execution, 551 
Paskiewitch, his Af»iatic campaign, 737 
Patrick, saint, hi*Jtory of, 565 ; inlro<liices Christi. 
anity into Ireland, 566; success of his mission* 
ary labours, 566 

Paul, emperor, reign of, 752; his assassinatloo* 
i o2 

PnuUnnv, converts tbo kingdom of Norihumber 
land, 06 
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PatiR, battlo of, 30‘4 638 

I’c<Jro, D«ii, eiHiKTnrof Brazil, dcclarci for tho 
coiwtltution of Portugal, and the m-paration of 
llrazil, 081 ; abdicates the throne in favour of 
hia daughter Donna Maria, 081 ; aptK)ints Don 
Miguel regent, 081; Don Miguel assumes the 
rojal title. 082 ; deposition of Don Miguel and 
establishment of Donna Maria on the tbrooe of 
l‘ortugal, 082 

IV*lro V., succeeds to the throne of Portugal, 683 
Peel, Robert, joins tho duke of Wellington’s min- 
iatry, -185; passing of his catholic relief bill, 
■180; his mctro|)olitan police bill, 480: forms a 
initiislry in IH.% 5 , but dvfcatcsl on the Irish 
clinrch hill. 493; forms a ministry, 305; his 
bill for regulating the Hank of England and for 
the iidminhcratiou of banks In general, 612 ; 
ministerial crisis coniiceiol with the repeal of 
the corn laws, 615; repeals the corn laws, 618: 
resigns, 618; his death, 628 
P<'lli(>, action at tho mouth of the. 806 
IVkin, occuple<l by the English and French, 866 ; 
the cmperiT’s summer palace burnt, 800; treaty 
of Pekin, 806 ^ 

Pcilissicr, general, sillies eight hundred Arabs in 
the eaves of Dairha, 044 
i’chi|<eniicsian war, the, 49 

I’ctnhroke, earl of. failure of his attempt to re¬ 
lieve the chateau Gaillard, 171; guardian of 
IleTiry III. son of John, 179; his precautionary ' 
inea'ures cm behalf of Henry, 179; wins over I 
tin- barons from the cause ol Louis of France, 
179; night of l^uis, 180; death of Pembroke, 

1 1*^0 

IV'Jiibrokf, carl of, bcsicffci Piers GaTcston in tbc 
cavtlc of ScaH>orou^rh, 202; beheads Gaveston 
contrary to trc.aty, 202 

IN inbroKo, enrl of, tukon prisoner and ezeciiled by 
the rchoh in llio rei^n of Kdward IV., Ut >7 
Ponds'! I , kiiiK of M<»rcia, his war with K<hvin« 
kin^fof Northumberland, 80; and with Oswald, 
of Nortlimiibcriand, 80, 81; slain iu battle 
with Oswy, 81 

Peiida II., kinir of >Icrc5a» his rcipi, 81; converted 
ti> (Christianity, 81 

I'endcrells ('harlesITc in Ins CJCsapc after 

tho bctttle of Worcester, 393 
Pcriii, adtiiiral, his extM'dhion against Hispaniola, 
398 ; takes Jauiaica, 398 

Petiii, his petition to George III. from tlie Amo* 
ricaii con^rc.<s, *133 
IK’nil, 705 

IN'Iiin of Krance, rvt^ti of, 023 
Percoval, as^ax^inuted by Hcltiii^rham, 409 
Terey, Harry Hotspur, the 8 cots .aiul Glen- 

<lMyr against Hmry IV.^ 233; defeaU'd and 
shun at Shrewslmry, 2 M 

polls, ]>liind<Teii l>y Alexander the Great, 43 
Vi’Tfi iH, Ills wur wiih Home, 01 
IVrda, ancirnt Instory of, 43; ancient Ihiuts of 
•13; r^ iLCii of Cyrus, 43; his son ('anibyse^, 4.",: 
SiiKT<lis, 43 ; conn nests of Darhis llystaspes, 45 ; 

of X<'rxe<, 43 ; Artaxcries lx>n^imnnus 
-13; in^urr^'t tiiin of Mcgivbyzus, 45; defeat of 
( yens ami liis (ircek allies, 43; Xenophon 
ami iho Gn ^ k rm reenarn s, 43; Artaxorxes 
(Miu.’inon), 45; Ibirnii Cml<»lJiaiiims, 45; eon. 
ipiC't of A]« XiunhT the Gnat, 45; war bclviccn 
Kn>rl;im] uml, in l^5J-G, hU'p, 547 
Pertiiaii compK*«t of Kg^pt, 42 
I’erliinix, Mu* emperor, his reign, 60 
IN rii, lji'fr>rr of, 8H8 

1*1 •c niiins Nicer, defoatetl an<l killed, 66 
IS'ter Iho (ireat, reii<n of, 750 

J*eh r *k* la Mare, ciiusr^n sin aker of fhc House of 
( oinmoni in the rei^rn 01 Itichonl II., 220 
i'eter of l^ornfrof, his prophecy concerning king 
John, 177; his execution, 177 
Pct<T lUif hei, hisluin of Winchester, guardian 
of Henry III., ISu; iiis violent churacrer, 182; 
breaks up tlic* eonfc<ieracy of t)ic h.arons, 182; 
bi^ in>n>h nce, )82; hb disuiissai liotn court, 
1 H 2 
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Peterburough, carl of, bU capture of Bareuluno. 
41b; hia recall, 416; oblaiaa a vote of thank* 
from the Common*, 418 

Peter** Pence, establishment of, 81: demantiM 

Philip, king of Macedonia, conquers Greece, 60; 
his war with Rome, 01 » 

***1TALY ’ *'*• 66 . See 

Philip II. of France, engages In the third enuade 
16b ; quarrels with ITcnry II. of England, 1.36; 
intrigue, with prince Richard, 160; war with 

Henry 11 ., 166 ; term* ofpooce.lSO; reriewofthe 
army of Crusaders in the plains of Vezelay 161 • 
quarrels with Richard at Messina, 161 ; ^ccev 
tion of Tancred the usurper of Sicily, 161 • for- 

to marry the princes* 
AUcC’ 102; reasonable grounds for Richard’ 
refujal, 162 ; »lege of Acre, 162 ; fresh quarrel* 
concerning the sovereignty of Jerusalem, 162* 
surrender of Acre, 102; returns to Euroix- 
lbj>; swears to make no attempt on the Eiig. 
nsh do^tnmions in the absence of Richard, 10.> • 
po|>c Celcsiine V. refuses to absolve him from 
nls oath, 103; gives a cordial reception to Long, 
champ, 104 ; prepares to invade the FrciKdi 
dominions of Richard I., but hh nobles refuse 
to a«ist him, 164 ; Intrigue* with prince John, 
but his schemes arc defeated by queen Eleanor, 
ib-i; intrigues with the emperor of Germanyfor 
the continued Imprisonment of Richard, 106; 
tresh intrigues with prince John, 106; invades 
Normandy, 165; brave rcsistonceof the carl of 
Ix-icestcrat Rouen, 165; return of Richard to 
England, and commencement of hostilities, 167 • 
es|)ouses the cause of Arthur of Brittany to the* 
throne of England in opposition toJohn, 1C8’ 
treaty with John, 169 ; summons John for his 
viojcncctonrince Arthur, 170; sentences John 
to forfeit all scignory and fief in France, 170* 
obmias the »upi>ort of his nobles against John. 
170; commanded by the pope to make pence 

; takes the chateau Gaillard. 
172; takes Rouen, 172; promised by pope 
Innocent IU. the sovereignty of England on 
condition of subduing John, 176; discovers 
himself to have been duped by tho pope, 177 - 
invasion of John. 173 ; Invasion of England by 
his son Louis. 179 ^ 

Philip HI of France receives tho homage of 
fcdward I. of England, KSS ^ 

Philip IV. of France, wars with Edward I. of Eng¬ 
land, 191; tricks him out of tho province of 
Guionne. 191 ; joins an alliancewUh Haliol king 
of Scotland, 191; retreat* from before Edwanl I. 
196; peace effected between France and Eng¬ 
land by pope Boniface VIH., 195 . ^ar with 
Edward HI. of England, 211; character ol 
Edward’s claim to France, 211; defeat of the 
French fleet off_ Sluy*, 212 ; great prcparaiioiii 
f<.r the war, 21 o ; defeated at Cressy, 214; sue- 
eeedcil l»y John, 217 

Philip 11 . of Spain, son of Charles V.. proposals 
for his marriage to Mary queen of England, 
.>'.'9 ; .acce|.te.l by Mary, 5->9 ; his unjiopuTarity, 
5 .j 0; refused by parliament all share of regal 
authority, 352 ; his delay in reaching England. 
3.32: solemnisation of the marriage, 000 ; in- 
troduction at court of Spanish formalities, 353; 
ohtain* the release of Iho princess Elizabeth, 
"».)4 ; efffwts of Mary to mod his demands for 
money. 339; succeeds to the dominions of his 
father, 539 ; $iie< for llic hand of Elizabeth, 559; 
displays his violent hatred to Elizabeth, 542; 
aids the revolt In Ireland, 368 ; prepares tho 
great armad.-i, 358 ; destruclioii of the armada. 
069 ; his campaign ill Fhonders, 569; capture 
of St. Quentin, O'-o; bis bigotry, 065; esta* 
blislies the liiqui'ition, 065; InsiirrcctioDS in 
Hander#, 665; M illiam of Orange conspires 
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nil 

vfrh r^rnout nrid Horn, him, 0^3; n** 

caUi cardinal GraiiTidlo from tin* ^^vcrnnicnt 
of Flanders, aikI appolnU Alva, 601 ; succcAshil 
r>*ToU In the Ncthcrlftuds, CO-l; obtains the 
klnfrdom of Porlueal, 005 : icndt the Armada 
atralnic England, 606; his death and character, 

, 605 

Philip III. of Spain, roltrn of. OOS 
Pi»iltp IV. of ^^ 1 aln, reico of, 005 
Plillip V, of Spain, graiuhon of Louli XTV., hU 
claitnp fo the throne of Spain contested by the 
nrohdiike Charles *110, 

Philip, <tuke of Uiireundy. See Bupopxnv 
rhi)lj>pa of IlAlnault. betrothed to E<1 ward III., 
2^x5 ; her spirited rcsUuncc to tho Scoti In the 
Absence or her hu.«band, 210: takes David 
Hruce prisoner and lodges him In the Tower, 
216 ; carries the news to Edward at Calais 216; 
obtains imrdon for the six patriotic citizens, 21C 
Philipp!, battle of. C3 

i^hiiippine Islands 872 

Philippo|>oHs, In Arabia, fonndation of, 66 
PhMi«tlnes their conquest of Israel, 45 
J^hllotophy, eultiratlon of. in ancient Greece, 40 
P]dlp>>t, archdeacon of Winchester, his niartyr- 
dotn, 335 

I'lchegni, his campiitm In the Netherlands, 445; 
defeats the aUie^, 4 IG 

Pickering the Jt^uit, 509 ; his execution. 405 
Pie ton, sir Thomas, his death at Waterloo, 171 
I IciH, Invade Britain, 75; defeated by llie Sazons, 
73; history of, 004 

Pierce, Alice. mhlTC'S of RdwanI 111., 
j Piercy Joins Cate^by in Che gunpotsdet plot, oGl; 
his death, 3^6 

Piers, (yaveston. ?ee GaviwToy 
Pindarees, their agctes&iuns in India, ^11 
I Pinker, hittleof. 517 

Piit, \VilUam, obtains office. 450; vigorous pro¬ 
secution of the war In North America. 4.VI; 
prlncipil secretary of state on the accession of 
George Ill*, 451 ; proposes to seize the ptatc 
fleet, 452 ; resigns, 452; pensioned, 454: 
created Karl of Chalhami 435; oidains the privy 
seal, 45v>; resigns, 4>J; hIs proposal fora re- 
cone ill'ition with the American colonies rojeete<l, 
455 ; his dyin;^ spe<*ch against the recall of the 
Knclish forces from the United States, 456 
Pitt, William, son of lyord("hatham, obtains otfi^ e, 
459; appointfil first lord of the treasury' atVor 
tfic dissolution of tlie coalition mini»try, 4t<^; 
bis India bill, 410; his sinking fund. 4l0: ri> 
signs on the Catholic omanripation bill, 455 ; 
Incomes premier, 456; his death and character, 
459 

Pins V«, pope, Issues a bull against queen Elizabeth, 

I 531 

Pats IX.,po;>c, his reforms, 761; his flight from 
1 Rome and suf*«c<incnt restoration, 755 
Piantagenet, GeofVrcv. e.irl of Ani<>u, m.arries 
Matilda, ilaughror of Henry I. of England anti 
widow of Henry V. of Germany, 1“7 ; comes to 
terms witil Stephen, 159; the line of PUnta* 
genet«•, 112 
; Pf.Uffia, battle of, 49 
' Plassy, battle of, 150 
Plata, la, republic of, fiOO 
' Plnullus, his victories over the Britons, 71 
Pocock, admir.d, takes Harannah, 152 
Poetry, cultivation of, lo ancient (ireeie. 19 
Polctctins, favourecl by Henry III. of England, 

I 181; the liarons demand theii dismix^U frsnn 
court,162 

1 Poland, history of, 715; the crown olertive, 71“ r 
w «rs of John Sobieski against the Turks, 7 11 ; 
contests for the crown, the candidate- xup)>on«d 
M foreign ;>owcr«, 714 ; disn>erni>ennent of 
rol.md. 743; framing of a constitniion, 746; 
annulment of the constitution and -econd |>ar« 
tltioning of the kingdom, 7l6; insurrection 
under I\Ovciusko, 716 ; successes against Ku.ss*a, 
716 ; defeat of the Poles and exilrof K<Kciuxko 
hiberia, 717 ; release of the PoIKh exik's Us 
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the emperor Paul, 747 ; NapoleoiPa visit tc 
ivo^iu^ko. 7 IS ; esMblishinent of the <hicbv o, 
\yai%aw In the treats of rilsit, 7 bS ; fre%h divi¬ 
sion of Poland by tlio congress of Vienna. 718; 
UuvdaTt tyranny, 718; insurrection at 5Vars^tw 
again-t the graiul duke Constantine, 718; the 
war of independence, 718; conquest of J•o1And 
bv Russia, 759 ; massarre of nttarined pcnploi 
7.50; opposition of count Z inioyhki, 750, 
general revolt against Husvia, 7.50 
Pole, cardinal, his att.ack- on Henry VITI,, 5? I; 
arrcxt and evei ution of hh motluT an(l l>rol^^rs, 
.)ll ; attracts the r^-ganl of queen Mary, 528 , 
sent to Po|H* Julius I fj. to res*oncilo England to 
the ikau.U soe, 528; arrives In England as the 
pope's legale and roceivts the t)arliament and his 
poot>le into the communion of Kotite, .515; iht 
init<ler |K>ljcy set aside by Ganliner, 55|; suc- 
cce<|v Ciantner as archbishop of Canb rbury, 558 
Po'e, »5lich.icl de la, earl of Suffidk and chancellor 
of Kngl.and in the reign of KichurU Il.| iin- 
!»eache<l and Inntshed. 225 
Ponce, estahlishrd by Alfred the Great, 9J 
Pulignac, prince; ministry of, 059; tried and 
rondcmnetl to |ier|>etn d impri'^onTncn t, Gl5 
Poll-tax leviLsl in the niun of Richard 11., 221 ; 

revolt of Wat Tyler, 2iJ 
Pollock, general, his re< aplure of Caboul, .506 
Polynesia, bivtory of, 907 
Pompey the great, ronqxicrs tlie Jews, 46 
Pompoy the great, defe it .M iihrnlatcs on the banks 
of the I'hijdirates, 62 ; becomes one of the 
triumvirs, 65 ; his riv.ilry with Crnsar, 05 ; de* 
fe.ated at Pharsalia, 65; his death, 65 
Poor-laws, fm-e<i in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 

562; poor-law amendment act, 492 
Por».enna, Lucumo of Clusium. his war uiih 
Home. 31 | 

Portland, duke of. Ins coalition ministry, 439 
Porto Hello, CO) an re of. l,y Vernon, 425 
Porto Rico, isl<md uf. Hiui 
Portsmouth. I)ants<lof<Mte<l at, 39 
Portugal, hi'tory of, 679; anciently ra1le<l laisi- 
t.ania, 67*t; v.ihiatde fore pi disroVevic- and ]*o-- 
scxxions, 679; reign o^ J<Kt'ph I. an<l a<lminis- 
tr.nion of the marquis of Pomt>al, 65ti; reign of 
Mana Franciua Jvabella, Gm); regency of 
•luai) Maria Joseph pritiee of Brazil, 68t); inva* 
-ion of the French under Junot, 6 m> ; reigtt of 
.lohn VI., CSO; revolution of 1^2d, GSO; Don 
Pedro declares for the separation of Portugd 
from Brard.GHO; Don 5hgtu»l'dc-clares against 
the con>tMuti<>n, t»SI ; treaty recognising the 
independence of Hra/d, 6>1 ; Don Ptslro em- 
ncror of Hra/il, CSI ; death of .Tnhn \'I., 6S1 ; 
Don Pedro abdicates the throne of Portugal, 
681 ; inxuTrcctinn in favour of Dun Miguel put 
down by the Engli-li, CS2; Don Miguel ap- 
pointeil to ihe regency by Don Pedro, (»82; aims 
at alisolute power, CS2 ; declared king, 682 : Ilori 
P*-dro returns to Europe, Gsu ; cle)>oMtion of i)on 
IMiguei and cstabli>tun(*nt of Donna Maria, 
d.tughier of Don Pedro, on the throne of Por¬ 
tugal. 682; death of the queen, Donna Maria, 
6S5; acccNsion of Pvdro V, 683; and of Louis 
cbike of Oj>orto, 683. 

Po-s*n, treaty at, 470 

Po%t, pemny. parsed during the Melbourne min- 
ixtry, 496 

Posthumus usurps the empire in Gaul, 67 
Po'tumiU', story of the son of, 39 
Potatoes introduced into Ireland bv sir M'ahcr 
H.ileigh, 587 

Poyninj^^S law. 385 i 

1‘raMorxan g^anls, the, of Honu', 6 \ ; 

Pragmatic s.tncl*on, the 425 j 

Pia>lin, <lMko of. iimrdcrx his duchess, 615 
Prt^tun Paii>, battle of. 127 

Pnchanl, Mr., iin|>ri$oned h\ the French govcmoi 
«ac Tahiti, 315; receives compensation from bl>i9 . 
French governmexit, .315 I 

Priil*^. roloacl. purges the parliament by the com¬ 
mand of Crinnwell. .589 
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I*ri»t1e7i Dr., his nie*-i{i>(;-hou«« and dwelling 
ile^trojed by the Biiiniiich.im rioters, -142 
PrimoRenlt re, unsettled state of the law in Anslo- 
sazoa Uinefl, 92 
Prince of Wales’s Island, 870 
Prior, his mission lo France, 418: committed to 
custody on the accession of Georse I., 420 
Probus. emperor of Rome, hU rcicn, 67 
Proculus, defeat of, 67 

Proteocals, u^usUj favoured by Henry HI. of 
Enel nd, 183 

Prussia, history of, 700; reign of Frwteric the 
Great,701 ; war against Napoleon, 701; reign 
of the present king Prctleric William, 70V: 
revolution at Berlin, 70V; the Prussian con* 
BtJtutlon, 7U3; position assumed by PrusMa in 
the Russian vrar of 183156, 703; death of 
Frederick William IV*, 703; political contest 
oetween the king and the parliament, 703; inva* 
ilon of Denmark by Austria and Pnissidi 7V7; 
treaty between Prussia and Switzerland respicUng 
Neurch&icl, 753. See al^ GsaMANv 
Prynne, putiUhed by the Star Chamber in the 
reign of Ch«arle« 1„ 379 
Psammeticus, 4f? 

Pioleinlc^ Ihei 48 

Ptolemy Soter, hU siege of Jerusalem* 46 
Ptolemy Philadclphus* enters into an alliance with 
the Romans, 61 
Pubtilius Valero, taw of, 36 
Piiltusk, battle of, 460 

Punic war, causes of the first, 61 ; end of It, 61 ; 
causes of the second Punic war, 61; the third 
Punic war, 62 

Pun (Oub, unsettk*d stn’e of, aflerthe vonquest of 
Sclnde, 5U; Sikh invasion of British India, 
61 S; battles of Moodkocand Ferozeshah, 616 ; 
baltles of Aliwal and Sobraon, 317 ; submission 
of the Sikh government, 318 ; murder of Agnew 
and Anderson at Mo Uan,52V; liege of Mool 
tan, 623; drsertlon of Sherc Singh, 623 ; cavalry 
attack on a ford of the Chenab at Kamnugger, 
323; takmg of MooUan by iVish, 624; mur* 
(Utous battle of Chill an wallah, 326; glorioiu 
battle of Goojerat, 626; anuciation of the 
Punjauh, 526 
Pvtii, 3H2 

P>rairid4, battle of the, -168 
Pyrrhui, his war with the Romans^ 61 

r^UATRE BR \S, battle of, 471 
'"V Qucl>ec, c ipturc of, by W'olfe, 130; besicgctl 
hy oJontgoincry and Arnold, 436 
OumtiJlus, cm|H;ror, his reign, 67 

l>AnETSKV, his caiTH»algn in Italy,765 
Kail wav mania in England, 616 
llaKIgh, sir U'alier,his gallant conduct at Cadiz, 
36d; his services in Ireland, 687; introtlures 
the ]>otato, 387 ;«his speed) in parliament on the 
financial state of the country, 3d2; concerned iti 
the conspiracy in favour of Aral>ella Siuart,3GI; 
his thirteen years imprisonment in the Tower, 
371 ; his expedition in search of a gold mine in 
(lulana, 371; iis failure, 371; executed for his 
previous pariicipaiiun in the netting up of 
Arahtlla Stuart, 372 

Ralph de (iuadcr, carl of Norfolk, his rebellion, 
122; defeated hy Udo, brother of W'llliaiii the 
t'oii(|ueror, J23; eNcai>cs to Brittany, 123; 
bi-sicgnl lit the c«a.stle of Dol by William the 
('oTupieror, 123; makes his peace with \Vi\- 
li in, 121 

Kamilies, bat lie of, 116 

Heading o<*cu|>ied by the Danes, 86; besieged by 
king Kihclrc<i» 86 

Heafeii, the mystic raven of the Danish standard. 
88 

Rebecca riots, 509 

Heciwald, king of the East* Angles, 79, 80 
Heform, parliomcniavy, eagerly 4cin4ndv3l by the 
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487 ; earl Gwv forms a mlnlstiv, 488; Qni Re-* 
form BUI of lord John Russellx thrown out In 
the commons 489; dissolution of parliament 
489; second Reform Bill carried through the 
commons, but thrown out bt the lurdij 489 • 
thiM Reform Bill passes the commons, 469 • 
lord LvnohursVs motion carried against mtnh* 
ters, 4K9; ministers ask for a new creation of 
peers, 489; refusal of William IV. and reUena! 
Uon of ministers, 489; Peel refuses to Join Wel^ 
lington In a reform ministry, 490; earl Grev 
recalled, 490; passing of the Reform Bill, 490 • 
its results, 490; lord Derby's reform bill of 1839! 
355; the question again raised in I860, 367; 
lord John Russel I’s measure of 1854, US ^ 
Rrformatlon, commenced In England bf John 
1» persecution of Lollards by Heniy 
IV., 231; establishment of civil laws against 
heresy, 231; martyrdom of WUliam Sautre, L321 

236; revolt of Cobham! 
2o6; LoIlardUm punished by death and for¬ 
feiture, 237 ; teachings of Afartln Luther, 300: 
opposition of Henry VIII. and his court to the 
papal authority, but not to the Roman Catholic 
doctrines, 303; persecution of reformers in the 
reign of Henry VlII., 306; martyrdom of Lam¬ 
bert. 312; martyrdom of Anne Askew, 313; 
propre^ot the reformation In the reign of Ed. 
ward VI., 316; opposition of Garc&ncr and 
Bonner, 316; its progress in Scotland, 316; 
assassination of cardinal Deaton, 317 ; repeal of 
the laws against I/>llardy and heresy In the 
reign of Edward VI.. 317; act allowing priests 
to marry, 3cc., 319; uepreadonof the protestants 
by Mary, 326; commencement of persecution, 
o27; repeal of all the statutes of Edward VI 
connected with religion, 328; re*cstalilishment 
of mass, 329; three founhs of the clergy driven 
from thdr livings, .329; re-enactment ot all the 
old laws against heresy, 333 ; the lerriWe perse¬ 
cution under bloody queen Mary, 331; commis¬ 
sion appointee! for the punishment of spiritual 
crimt?s. 336; restoration by Elisabeth of the 
laws of Edward VI., 310 
Regillus. Lake, battle of, 63 
Reginald, sub-prior of Christchurch, elected by 
the Junior monks to the archbishopric of Can- 
kTbury, 173: his appointment annulled by pope 
Innocent 111., 173 ' ^ 

Regulua, defeated and made prisoner. 61: his 
death In Carthage, 61 
Rehoboam, king of Israel, his reign, 45 
Repton occupied bv the Danes, 87 
Rex sacrificulns, olfice of, in Rome, 65 
Hhinc, confederation of the, 668; its dlssoUulon, 

Ui« h.%rc\ I., Ceeur de Upn, son of Henry II. and 
Lleanor, his opposiiioti to his father, I V,} 
reconciled, 156; enuM^fwin the third crusade. 
157 ; the dupe of Philip JI. of France, 157: 
war a«ainst hi> father, Henry II.. 157 : treatr 


ui iu» lamer, ton; ascendstne throne of EnEiand, 
i5'J ; retains the faithful mlnistDis of his ftther, 
15‘J; hU coronation, 159; fearful massacre of 
tlie Jews, 159; commissions Ulanrille to punish 
its insti;:ators. 160; prepares for an expedition to 
Palestine, 160; extraordinary elToru to raise 
money. 160; sale ot offices, ICO; releases Wil¬ 
liam of Scotland from vassalage for money, 160; 
wearies his subjects for loans and pifts, 160; his 
fierce vanity, 1W; review of the army of Crusa¬ 
ders in tlie plains of Vczel.iv, 161 ; quarrris uith 
Philip at Messina, 161 ; deception of Tancred, 
the usurper of Sicily, 161 ; formally reqvtlr^ by 
Philip to marn his sister Alice, 162; xriuscj on 
the eround of her unchastily, I6‘,l; marrlsifi. 
with Berenparia of Navarre. 163: qpti Is^ao 
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ITriiwol pM'ni* in silver felf<>rs, lfi 2 r ammir* 
w>ih <laii|;bier, sioce uf Acrt*, 

qu-^rrcls w»ih Vhi\\\* IL cnncrminc ilio 
Rorerek'Tity of Jvni^alem, surrender of 

Acre, lr>.^ ; PhiUf* rtfCurns to ICiiropc, ; com- 
iilflinU from KnRlnn<| of the miyroniluct of 
]«oii^ct)Amp, 16.^; orders I^iii^champ to release 
his colleaifuc. flu^h hi^hop of Durham, but i$ 
ciisotwy^, IM; appoioit a council of notJes 
which IS afraid to act. 16 . 1 ; chnriri’d hr IMiihp 
Jh with the murder of Conrad marquis of Ifont- 
f^vrrat, l«)i: defe.us Saladin, lfi5; Ascalon, 
Ifi5; adranci-s on Jcruvilem, Ifi'.; dis«ensions 
anionc'.f the army of Crusaders. 16'); tnico wlih 
>ala(lin, 16.); |.rc|)are$ to nmm lo Knelaml, 
!().>; arrestctl and ittiprisonotl t»y I^polclduke 
of Austria, \C5; hroui:ht before the Imperial 
II ^ at ''ortns atui accused hr the ein|>eror 
nenrr V I., I6fi; his eh-]uent repK , J C6 ; obtains 
nis release hr the payinont of l marks, 166 : 

returns to Rngland, 167; commences hostilities 
auainst I hilip II., 167; pardons his brother 
di>hn, 16^5 t.akes the bishop of BeauraU pri* 
Roner, 167; hh saiiricsil reply to the pope's de* 
I Hand for iho bishop's release, 167 ; besieges the 
castle of Chains, 16< ; shot hr the arrow of Bcr* 
trand do (lourdon, I6S ; his death and character, 

16 H ; his will, 16S 

Rlcbard jl*. wn of the Black Prince, succe-^U 
hdwanl III. utuh r the guardianship of Iik thr. e 
rosal uncles, the <iuke> nf l.ancasier, York, at>d 
(floiicesUT, 220; parhatiicut petitions for a sii. 
preme council of nine, 22 '*; further demands, 
220 ; war with France and iinposiilon of the 
|>olf-Ux, 221 ; spreail nf democratic ideas, 221 ; 
infUietice of «fohu Ball, the di'inacoifue i>ru*st 
221; reu nion of \\'at t^ler, caused liy (he irnno* 
sition < fthe poll tat, 221 ; riots in fxmdon, 221 ; 
the rebels obtain a c harter. 222 ; dc.uh of Wat 
r.vlcr, 222 ; judicious conduct of the voung kin<^ 
222 . the charter revokes], 222 ; invasions of the 
hi ou and French, 222 ; his frivolur and love of 
pleasure, 221 ; adopts Uobert dc'Vcre as his 
fiTOunto, 221; general discontent, 221; Itn- 
pearhment of his chancellor Mich.iel de i.\ Pole 
221; reiiros to Kfihain, but coriiiKllwi by the 
Ihreitsof parliament to return to l.oudon, 22 >• 
chwees against Pole, 221; Pole deprivc*d of his 
omcc, and establishment of the council of four- 
rei n, 221; appeals to the judgeH, who advise re¬ 
sistance, 221 ; his acUisors chalhngcd bv Cdou- 
resterand (he oi posilion, 22 1 ; Kcd.cri tie Vere, 
the favourite, raises an anuv for him, but U dc- 
b ated and exded, 221 ; compelled to summon a 
parliament, 221 ; trial and condemnation of the 
judges, 22’>; regains his regal aulhoritv, 221 ; 
places hks friends in odice, but docs not recall his 
favourite, 225; his desultory war with France 
and Scotland, 221; insunectlons of the Irish 
put down by Richard in person, 226 ; his extra¬ 
vagance and dissolute conduct, 226 ; his offensive 
favouritism towanU the earls of Kent anil 
Huntuigilon, 226 ; unpopularity of the peace 
with Franco, 226; arrc:»t and impeachment of 
the duke of Olouccsier, 226; deputes amongst 
Ihc nobles, 22/; his tyrannv, 227: hanislus 
Henry duke of Banraster, 227; visits Ireland, 
2./ ; desertion of the royal anny, 227 ; is taken 
prisoner and convcNC^l to I.ondon by l.ancA^le^, 
22 S; accused before parliament, 228 ; his depo¬ 
sition, and accession of Lancaster under the name 
of Henry IV., 229: his conflnement in Ponte¬ 
fract castle, 229; his death, 229 
Richard lIL.duke of Gloucester, his hatred of the 
duke of Clarence, 271 ; named recent. f England 
during the mmorilt of Edward V., 272; arrests 
the earJ of Rivers, guardian of Edward V., 271; 
orders them to be put to death In Pontefract 
r istle, 27 \ , obtains the aMi<tance of the duke of 
Buckingham, 2/1; charges Hastings with treason 
and orders his heheadal in the Tower, 271 • de- 
clarei the sons of E<l\v«rd IV. ,and of the duke of 
Clare-ice to t>e Illegitimate, 275; Buckingliam'i 


ROB 

eir.wts to gain the crown for him, 275; puhHc 
invitation to hrrn to lutromc king, 276; muider 
of the two young princes. 276 ; ids acccw**fon to 
the throne. 276 ; otfends the duke of Ducking 
ham, 27 7 ; who revolts, but is taken prisoner and 
execute<l, 27H; convokes a parliament, 278; 
attempts to obtain the hand of hb niece Ell/.i- 
heth, 2 / 8 ; defeated and slain in the battle of 
Bosworih Field. 279 

Rir bard, son of \Vi1liam the Conqueror, 126: Ids 
death, 126 i » » 

Richard, duke of Vork, his pretensions to the 
throne m the reign of Henry VK, 256; sus- 
pccicil of l>c;ng counecied with the tiial of Sijf 
folk, and Insurrection of Cade, 258 ; endeavoun 
to obtain his ends by means of tiarliamcnt, 25.S ; 
appointed iord-IUnitenani of England, liul hU 
appointment aniiulb-tl. 2.09; summons his forces, 
2 ^ 0 ; obtains a victory over Henry VI. and the 
Lincaxtrians at St. Albans, 2(i0; takes Henry 
urisoncr, 260; restored to the lortblicuienancv, 
but again removc<l, 260 ; makes a hollow peace 
with ih nry and the I,anra>tri,aiis, 261 ; defeated 
and retires to Ireland, 261; openly claims the 
V6l ; decidc<l in parliament that he 
should act as regent until the ile.iih of Henry, 
and then succeed him on the throne, 261 ; sum. 
mons Margaret to l.onclon, 261 ; <lcfeatetl and 
slam by Margaret in the battle of \Vnkerield, 
262 ; surreeilcsl in his title ami pretensions by 
halwani HI., 261 * ^ 

Uuhara, the young duke of York, son of E<Uard 
IS., inurdcrc<l in the 'Power, 276; personated 
hyj^ainbm Simnel, 281; by Perkin VVarbeck, 

count of, conriUatesl by the duke of 

_ y^lfofil, 212 5 made cou'lablv of Franco, 215 

Richmond, earl of. Si^e Hknuv \'II. 

Kidh^, preacher In favour of lady .fane (ircv, 
12.;; thrown Into prison hy Mary, 126 ; <on. 
teyed to Oxford, 129; his marlyrdoin at Oxford. 
.>ob * 

Rivi rs, enrl of, son of ladv Eli/abeth, nui.en of 
hdward IV., nppoiureil giianh.m of Edward 
2 i 2 ; arr<sieil bv Rrchanl duko of (Boucesler ami 
imprivoiuHi in Poimfmet ca.>tle,275; puitodeatli 
in Pontcfra< t cattle, 27 I 

Rivers, earl of, father of hdy Elirabeth firrv, 266; 

rebels in the reign of Edward 

1v ,267 

Rir/io, David, made French secretary to Mary 
queen of Scots, H5; excites the jealousy of 
l>arnley, 116 ; his assassination, 116 

KoUrt Counhosc. s/m of William the Conqueror, 
121; nominated to the duchy of Norm and121; 
ouarrelsniih his brothers, 121; undiitiful con¬ 
duct to his father, 121 ; narrowly escapes slaving 
reconciicti to ^\ lUiam by hh mother 
•Matilda, 125; inherits Normandy and Maine on 
the death of his father, 126; powerful con<pu 
SoTtn^LTx nobles in su|qK>rt of his claim 
to England, l27: imprisons his brother Henry, 
12/; loyally of Henrv, 127; inr.asion of Nor- 
mandy hy William Rufus, 127; allies with 
U uliam, 128; besieges Henrr in Rouen, I 28 ; 
his carelessness and generosity, 12 H; invades 
and compels Malcolm to do homage to 
u illiain, 12S: ioms in the first CMis.ade. 129' 
mortgaces his duchy to W'iUiam, l29; falls in 
Sitiylla, IM ; I he throne and treasures 
of England sei7s*<l hv Henry Heauclerc, 131 ; 
prop ires to invade England^ 111 ; treaty witli 
Henrv dTectcd by Anselm, 111; persecution of 
hiv atiherents by Henrj-, 111; his disorderly 
rule in Norm.nndy, 111; invasions of Heurv, 
14; taken prisoner with Edgar Atheling, 155: 
mipnsonc/l for life at Cardiff, 155; his son 
" illiam, l.>5 

Robert, earl oftfinuccstcr, supports ISfatifda against 
Mi'phen, 119; re'ervaiions In his o<th of alle- 
renews his fealty, HO; l)ring» 
Matilda to England, 110; taken prisoner ' 
exchanged for Stephen, 141; his death, 112 
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nrl of Mortai(n^c» Joins the contspIracT to 
4fthrone illiam Kufus^ p^7 ; banished, 127 

liobcrt ill. of Scotlaiuh summone<l by Henry IV 
of Knyland to do homage, 232 ; his forces under 
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Rostin, battle of, 19S 

Kos%i, count, asusdnation of, 783 

t^uen, sie^e of by Philip 11. of France, 172 




.. u raiiwm their prisoners. «.T; Joins 
the Percies and Owa in Glendwyr, V33t defeated 
ot Shrewsbury, 231; his power usuti.ed by the 
duke of Albany* 235; U% tleath, 235 

Ko\>esi»icnre establiblies the reign of terror. C20* 
his execution, b29 » > 

Robinson, his fraud In the charitable corporation, 

Rochc<;Cer, defeat of the inhabitants of Kent bv 
the Danes at, 102 ^ 

Koctu-sier, Cftrl of, his guilty Intrlguo with the 
counter of Essex, 36S. Se** Cakhu 

Uockingham ministry. 

Kwiciiighain, syno<l ot, convened, 139 

llo<ieric, king of the Goths, fiij 

Hodney, fldinirnl, captures Martinico, 432* can- 
lures fcwsuti®, 439; defeats the French olF l)o^ 
rntnica, 430 

llt'uer, earl of Hereford, forms a conspiracy against 
Uilliam the Conqueror, 122; Its suppression, 
122 ; condemned to pert^ctual imprisonment, 

• C>w 

Rogo^. pTcl>etnlary of .St. P.ml’i, his martyrdom 
at Sinithhuld, 3'/0 

Homo, ancient history of, .'ll ; site of the citr at 
the c.irlicsl i>eriod, .'>1 j the a'tsertcil nileof'the 
Lt ruscaits in Itome, 52; history of Uomnhis. 62 ; 
rap.- of the Sahinw, 62; rdwi of iXiitna, .62; 
He Horaui and Curniii, 6 .*>; liostilius and 
Aliens Marciu*, 6.3; Tarquinins Fri.icui, 6 . 3 ; 
reign of Survius Tullius, 6.3; Sextus 'I arquinius, 
6 |; storvof Lurrella, 61; Bfogranhierbistory 
ot the kingly periotl in Home, .64; the alleged 
rh.tnge from a kingly to a republican form of 
government, 54 ; story of Horaiius ('ocles, .61; 
liittle of Lake Uigillus and end of the Tar- 
miinian dynas.ty, .65; struggles between the 
ratric ians and tlic IMebeiatis, 66 ; story of Lucius 
Jnnnu Hrnlus, 66 ; and of Corir.hmus. . 6 C; 
agrarian dispute-*. . 6 fi, ,67 ; v.-re-sdon of the Fabian 
g-ns, 6 <i; law ofi’ul.lilins \'.ilero, . 6 tJ; desire for 
a co«le of written laws, 6 T ; exile of Kceso yuinc- 
tins, 637 ; rapture of the capiiol by yurnui Her- 
d.inin*. .67 : story of L. Siirins I)entalns, 67; 
apiK.intment of the d«cemvirs, . 6 *; c.areer of 
A|ipnM Claudius, .67,.68 : .-^tory of Virginia, . 68 , 

; intrigues ami death of Snurius Miclius, 6y ; 
siet'c and tall of Veil, 69; defeat of the JUm.ans 
at the Ailin, CH; Home sacki-d and burnt hy llie 
G nils, fill; the Gauls d--slro>ed hy Cam Ulus, CO; 
til-' S.imnile ami i.aiin w'.irs. Cl ; campaign 
Be linst I’y Trims, Cl ; enters iiiiu an alliance «itli 
Hiolemy riiil.nlelpliiis, Cl ; luxury tirst intro. 

ilm-ed into Ho.. Cl ; c-msesof the first I’md.- 

war. Cl ; defe.it of Uoeuhis, i>l ; en<l of the lir»t 
I'linic war, <,1 ; causes of the second i’uiiu- 
war, Cl ; victories of Hannibal, 61 ; and nf 
the yoiingiT Sripio, Cl ; the war with Fhilip 
and I’tTsi-ns, Cl ; di-sini. tinn of Carthage by 
Ihe Homans nixler S. (,-2; their vu t-iries 
in Gn-cic and Sji.un, C 2 ; c.ipture of Jngnrtlia, 
'-'2; insurrection of Iialy acani.t Koine, C 2 ; the 
w.iis with 61 iihrklates, king of I'onlus, 02; 
servile insurrection under Sjiariacus, 02; cori- 
M-ir.Tcy of Catrdina, 1.7; the iiTst triumvirate, 
0.3 ; c.irwr of .Ini ms C.a-sar. 03 ; his assassination 
in thes- imte, 0.3 ; llctavius Ci»ar, 0.3 • forni.ition 
of (he second triumrirale, 0.3; the consctjiicnt 
Imrrors in Rome, 0.3; Octavius, sole ma-t« r of 
Home, Oi ; comnienn ini iH nf the Homan 
empire, 01 ; history of tlie eni]>irc, 04 

Uoiiiulns, hisioiy of, 62 

KooVt-, sir Georgi.^ his capture of Gibraltar, 416; 
retiiv d a vote of thanks and disinisuti from his 
cominand, 4 I'i 

Hos-mniiid, fiir,<l.ui-.-blcr of Lord Clitror*!, 169. 

Il-Mct, war of tin-, 7.69 


Hump parliament, established by Cromwell, 390* 
V high treason gainst Charles 

fourt of justice for the 
(rial^ 390; attempt to weaken the wwer of thi» 
army, 395; thiow out a petition of the army for 
mlress of grievances and payment of arrmi* 
3J6 ; extreme animosity between It and Ui# 
aonv, 396; dissolved by Cromwell, 396: in. 

7'*!2 *? itself by the calial of Wal 

lingford, 399 ; dissolved by Lambert, 399 s 

» halls the restoraUon of Charles 

Runli. founder of the Russian empire, 72S 
Kus.<cll« lor<l \\ illlAm. his connection with ihe R?#* 
ts : his execution^ 4(i6 ^ 

lord Jolmi office in earl Gm’i 
form mmisirj, 4H8 ; paxung of his reform bill 

forms a whig ministrf, 518: 
forei^ policy of his fsovernmentp 
52 /1 his letter to the bi^.hopof Durham on the 
l*‘tpal acicr^sion, 52S; fminlslcrlal crisis* 529: 
dismissal of lord l\ilmerston from the forei*m 

tlefeai on the militia bill, 
hR reform measure ol 
Ihj4*5ob5 his oaths* bill, 539,552; his bill foj 
reformmg theuniver ltvof Oxford, *540; sent to 
Vienna, 512; ins reform measure of I860. 

Russia, history of. 728; its ancient inhaWunU, 

• ■tSi reign ot Hnrik, 728; Introduction of ChrisI 
iianiiy in the leien ot Vladimir, 728 ; wars with 

• lie I oles and TarUrs. 729 j i>roi.r.it« nr niwm 


p assassination of Paul, 732; reign 

nf ilie emperor Alexander. 732; treaties with 
JS.ipolTOn Ihionap.yrie, 732; NajKileon's inva. 
.ion of Uuisia, /.)! ; march to Moscow, 734; 


affsiinst isaiwicon, 735; bMileof Leipiic, 
735 ; alKliraiion of Napoleon, 7s“6; Russian de! 
sjpi ot expchjnp the Turks from Euroi>e, 736: 
<ncquKitir>n of Moldavia as far as the' Fruth* 
iiejsarabia, and iho chief mouths of Ihe Danube 

cf Bucharest, 736; BCquWtians 
c ist of the Black Sea, and the exclusiTe navii^a* 
i><»n of the (^a^nian, by the treaty of TiOis. 736* 
annexation of Poland, 736; accession of the em¬ 
peror iN )cho1as, 737 ; insurrection at St, Peters* 
bnrfr, 737 ; war whh Persia, 737; war with 
^ ttrlicy, 4.U ; invasion of Bulgaria and capture 
of > arna, 737; successful cainpaijm in the (*au- 

cainpai}'ii of Pasklcwitch, 
/•>7 ; J)leblt^^h takes Silistna, crosses the BaJ* 
kHii, ami reaches Adri.inople, 738; treatr of 
Adriniiople, 738; the Crimean war, 536, oil, 
^12* 514; growth of Sebastopol, 73<S ; outbreak 
ot ihQ Crimean war, 758, 815; invasion of the 
( nriiea, ,3S; dlveiMon made by the allies inihe 
lialtic, 7B); the l>ombardnient of Sweaborc, 
/ h); death of the emperor Nicholas, 740 ; cap* 
lure of SvbcKtopnl, 711 ; and of Kinbum, 741: 
t oncluvioii of peace, 742 ; the einandpaflon ol 
the seifs hy .Alexander ID, 742; revolt of the 
Pok-s in 1863, 750 

Rulhven, John Alexander, conspirairv of. uainst 
the life «/f Jarue> VI. of Scotland, 616 
Kiitl ind, carl of, his mean and treacherous con 
uiict in theicifni of Henry IV,, 231 
Rye hoiHe plot, 4o6 
Ry»wick, treaty of, 415 


CABINET, rape of the, 52 
^ Sachovercl, his violent sermon, 417 ; IJ4 tiioL 
11 / 
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Sadduroes, of the seel of (he> ^6 
Alhans, battle of, Vhl 
St. Bartholomew! ina.<sacrv of, 562 
St. Christopher's Island! 

Sc. l)otnint;o. islaiul of, its hi^tor^! 803 
Sl« Kustatius. inland of! K76 
St. II ek 11 a I Napo’eon's residence there, 47fi 
Sc. John, lonl Jiolin^broke. Intri.'nes against the 
whi^s. 117: made secretary of state, US: his 
mission to France! 118 ; hi»<^u.irrel with Harlcv, 
lit); deprived of oflice on the accession of 
George I. 110 ; impeached hy SV'al|M>le, 420; 
Oiet to the continent, 120; his death, 42t> 

St. I^onard’s Iiosniiaf, rebellion conccmtni?! in the 
reiitn of Kdward IV.! 

St I'Uciai i>lan<l of, VOi 
St. I'etrr's Held, riot at, ITS 

St. Kuth, commander of the forces of James 11. 
at Auehrirn, 413 

St. Vincent! battle of, 440 ; Island of, 001 
Sacuntuni! and conql]C^t of, Gi 
Sa)a<Un» captiinK Jertimkm ami expels tfio Chris* 
tians from I’aUstine, 15G ; breaking; out of the 
third crusade, I6G; defeatetl hy Kichard Ctvur 
dc Lion, J«j 6; fanciful treaty with Kirh.ard, 
1G5; his death, 166; proclamation over his 
windin;;*shoet, IG6 
Salamanca, battle of, \C% 

Sal a in is, battle of. 1.*1, 40 

Saldanha, dnke de, overthrows the ministry of 
count de 'Fbomar in ri»nui;al, fjS3 
Sa^e, sir liobert, his di<^ttrons retreat from Ca- 
bout, 6U6; killed at the battle of Momikec. 
.MG 

Salinanescr, kin;r of Assyria, takes (he Jews capiive 
into Nirscveh, 46 
Samnile war, 61 
S;^n1mn! Jud^'c of Israel, 45 
Samuel, chosen jud^e of Israel, 15 
Sandwich isl.in<h, 

Sandwich, the Panes dc featctl bv Alhclstan at, SI 
Sandy.<, defeat of bU motion for the dj>miv*al of 
W'ahiole, 126 

SatKjr, kinK of Teriia, wars of the Romans wiih, 

67 

Sata^a^sa, taken by the French, 46t 
Sardinia! nr< eties to the AnLdo^French allianre, 
612; acitatioii of count Cavour, 766; room 
\Valcw‘^ki*s bjieoch in the conference of iS*)6, 
76G ; alliance bitwe^'n France and Sardinia, 767; 
the war with Austria in lS6y, 7C7-7GM ; forma, 
tion of the kim;dom of Italy, 770-772 ; joins 
in ihe revolutionary movement acainst Austria, 
764 ; history of, 7S7 ; Uland of, 788 
Saturn inns, rlefeat of, ti7 
Saul, kinc of Israel, hiv reicn, 46 
Sautro, \Villiani, his niart^rdom In the rei^n of 
Henry IV., 231 

Savatre, Jolin, plots against the life of queen Eli¬ 
zabeth, 365 

Saville, his bill for the repeal of the caibolic dis¬ 
abilities, 4.37 

Savoy annexed to Franco, 636 
Savoyards, u»’jM>tly favoured by Henry III. of 
Kncland, I S3 

Saxons, invade Britain under Hentrivt and Horva, 

7 I ; establbhmeiu of the Hej tan hv, 76 5 his¬ 
tory of the seven kingdoms. See HaPTAaciiv. 
Iturotkictiou of ChrkHanitv, 76; subjection of 
the Heptarchy to Egbert, 82: their con<liiion 
alter tbe dissolution of the Heptarchy, 82; in¬ 
vasions of the Dane^, K2; kinedom divbktl by 
Kthelwolf, 81 ; granting of tsthes to the clergy, 
^6; re-union of the kingcloni under KthelU'rr, 
865 r^jgn of Alfre<l the Great, 865 establish, 
ment of a Danish dynasty, PM, 103; crown 
re vert i lo the Saxons* nmler Kdward the Pon- 
fssor, 107; Norman iiiTasion, 113. See E\o* 
t.ANU 

Raxc. marshal, defeated the EoglUh at Fomcnov, 
426 

?c.i)>uta, takes Caraclaous prisoner, 45 
bchonlirun, treaty ak 464 
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Scindc, war against the Amccr5, 508; capture at 
Hyderabad, ; annexation of Scinde to the 
Anglo-Indian empire, 6i)S 

Scipio the Younger, tiin great victory at Zama,61 : 
ck-fcatoil b^ Hannibal, 61; hU decline tion of 
Larib.ige, t>2 

Scoerton, Edmund Ironside dofeatod by the Danes 
nr, 101 

Scotland, history of, 603; origin of the .Scots, 603 i 
pass over into Ireland and obtain the name of 
8riiyt> or >?anderi |N, 603: return to Caledonia, 
603; associated with the Piets in the war against 
the Uoman province of South Britain, 6U.3 ; 
milon of the Piets ami Romans against t)ie 
Scots 603; Scots and Pins invade England 
after the retirement of the Koinam, G^M ; sub- 
scypicnt wars l«ciHceii the Piets ami Scots, 6U1 ; 
invasions of the Panes, G‘b6 ; reforms of Kenneth 

111., 606 ; war l»ctw<en 3Ialc4jlin and Swe>n, 
606; nnird<T of Duncan and usurpation of 
Macbe th, 6'>r); defeat of Maclnnh hy iMalcofrn 

111., 606 ; Malcolm 111, compelled to do homage 
to U'illiain the ronqueror, 606 ; lrs»aty wjih 
Wilfiani Rufus, 607 ; David <-sponsc^ the cause 
of .Maud against Stephen, GOT; A lexander 111. 
d« feats llaeo, king of Norwas, (07 ; contentions 
of Bruce and Baliol fur the srown, 60S ; inter- 
veution of Edward 1. of Englancl, COS; apiiear- 
aneo of sir W illiam ^\^l'lacc, GOH; rival claims 
of Roh( rt Bruce arid JCdward I. to the Scottish 
crown, 6<IS; aecesnion of Robert 11., the first of 
the Stuarts, 60S ; inipri>onmeut of James I. in 
England, 6ny; reign of .Tames 1., Cu9 ; ag¬ 
grandises the cross n at the expense of the 
nobles COD; reign of James IL. t.irD; rencwetl 
etfbrts to buinhlo the notulity, dOD ; murtb'r <0* 
3V'i0iam earl of Douglas, an<l ruin of his family, 
610; reign of Jaim-s 111., 6 I 0 ; discnsis hiv 
nobler by hi'* favourites ClU ; James iV. hea<ls 
a reltclOon against lu> father and obtains (lie 
throne, GM ; slain in the battle of Flixiflon 

' Field, Gil • ac«o^^ion of James V. and regency of 
the duke ofAlbmT.GU; contentions with the 
mibility ;iggravaied by a war with Henry VIII., 
f»l2; acc<-s»ion of the infant queen Mary, Gl2; 
negotiations f(»r the marriage of 31 ary with 
K<i ward, son of Henry Vin.,Gj2, agreed to by 
the regiTit Arran, but op(»o><d by cardinal 
Beaton, 612; invasion of Scotland by the En¬ 
glish, 6 I 2 ; mur<ler of cardinal Beaton hy 
Norman I.e^Hc, t»13; defeat of the Siofs at 
Pin key, GI3 j proposed m srrtage between que^n 
Mary and Francis the dauphin, 613; .Mary Mmt 
to Franc e, 613 ; preaching of Knox, t*13; Alary 
the queen dowager obtains the TCgem*v, 613; 
marriage of Man the youngqut'cn wiili Francis, 
Gl5 : Afar) and Fr nicis a>Nume thcMitleof qijc'ni 
and king of England in imposition to Elizabeth, 
Gil; insurrection of the Protes'ants in Scoil.in<l 
against the queen regent, 611; death of Francis, 
611; Mary returns to Scotland, Gl4; mirries 
Darnley, 61.3 ; murder of her favourite Rizzio, 
615; murder of Darnley, 613; marriage wUh 
Bothwcll, 61.3; resigns the cn^wn to her ?uin, 
James 3'l. under the rcf'cncy of the earl of 
Miirrav, 615 ; tKcapes to haigland, 615 ; repon- 
cies of f.enoT, Mar, and Morton, 616; impri\nn* 
ment and execution of Mary in Knglancl, 616 ; 
eo.upiracy of Ruthven a gain-t the bw of .Tanu*s, 
617 ; accession of James to tbe tlironeof Eng- i 
land, GIS; its ellXcts on the political and social 
state of Scotland. 61S; events from th«'reign of - 
(diaries 1. to the death of W'lHiain 11L, 618 ; 
the union of the two kingdoms, 6 ID 
'sculpture, culliv.ation of, in ancient (troi-ce, ID 
Search, right of, clNputes with the United State* 
respecting the, 332 

Seb.i>to|H)l, growth of, 7"8; siege of, 511, 739-7II; 

capture of, 311, 73D 
'^itlgmocr. battle of, 631 

Segraco, John <le, <icfeaie«l hy the Scots at Ruslio, 
l!M 

Sdi-ucia taken by the Humans, 65 1 
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Selljs^ h\% supposed atttfuipi to &ssassinMe the duke 
of Cumberland» 4b6 
Sennacherib, king of Assjniai ^9 
Sepiuagint uranslaiion of the Old TesUment, 4$ 
Sergius (he emperor^ history of the reign of, 

Seringapatam, taken by the English, 461 
Sertiaiis, the, under Turki>h rxiU, bll 
Servile Insurrection in Koine, 69 
Servlus TuUius, reign of, 63; bis alleged legislative 
labours, 63 o -o 

SesostrU, 41 

Severus, emperor of Rome, hlsiory of his reign, 
66 

Seymour, Jane, attracts the admimtion of Henry 
\ III., 308; married to Henr>‘, 301); gires birth 
to Edward Vl., 319 i her death. 31V ^ 

Seymour, lord, marries Catherine Farr, the widow 
of Henry VIIL, 318 i rivalry with Somerset, 
31H; tampers with Edward VI., 319; on the 
death of his wife sues for the hand of the 

f irJncess Elirabeih, 319; hU treasonous aitempu 
or obtaining tlie crown, 319; committed to the 
'i ower, 319; condemned and executed, 390 
Shaftesbury, earl of, 401 j his connection with the 
Kyediouse plot, 406 ; flics to Holland, 406 
Sharpe, Hr., suspemled by James 11., 410 
Shaw, Dr., his sermon in aid of Kichard 111., 275 
Shorn, children of, 9 

Sheppey, isle of, dtsccnlof the Danes, 83; fortified 
by the Hones, 81; occupied os winter quarters, 

Sheridan, his i^peech on the prosecution of Warren 
Hastings, 441 

Shin.money levied by Charles I., 377 t opposed by 
Hampden, 379 

Shore, Jane, inUtre?^ of Edward IV., 276; charged 
with sorcery and does penance, 276 
Shovel, sir Cloudesley, 4i6 
Shrewsbury, battle oV, 933 

Shrewsbury besieged by Edric the forester, 

Shrewsbury, earl of, supports Robert Counhosc in 
opposition to Henry lieauclerc, 133 ; coniisoation 
of his estates, 131, goes into exile, 131 
Sibylla, daugl\;ur of*the count of Conversana, mar- 
ried to Robert Courihose, 131 
Slcrius Dentatns, L., story of, 57 
Sicily, expedition of Carthaginians into, 69; history 
of, 786 

Sidney, Algernon, his connection with the liyc- 
house plot, 406 ; his execution, 4U6 
Sidney, sir IMulip, his death at the siege of Zut« 
phen, 356 

Sigebert, king of East Anglia, slain by Fenda* king 
ol Mereia.KI 

Sigefert, murdered by Edric duke of .Mercia, LUI ; 

marriage of his widow to Edmund, lOl 
Sigefort, the Dane, his superior dhip>, 91 
Sikhs. See Funvauh 
SiJtstria, siege of, 817 

SimneU hainltert, instructed by Richard Simon 
the priest to personate first Richard duke of 
York and then the earl of Warwick. 9S3 ; coin 
mence*s hti public career in Irclaiid,6H9; pro¬ 
duction of tl>e real carl of M'arwick by Henry 
Vll», 984; supplied with troops by the duelled 
of Burgundy, 281; defeated ami taken prisoner 
by Henry, 281 ; made a scullion in the royal 
kitchen, 281 

Simon, Rlchard,bringsforward hambert Simnd to 
personate Richard duke of York, 983; teaches 
Iiim to t>ersotu»to the young carl of ^\'arwick, 
981 ; defeated ami taken pn^eiierai Stoke, 284 
Simon the .hist, high priest, hitt reign, 46 
Sirnmi dc ^loiuford* See Lxickstke 
S ioope, destruction of the Turkidi licet at. 658. 
Sl<J 

Sithne the Dane, made kiny of Northumberland, 

8iwar(l,dukc of Noriiminberland, su)>|)ressei the 
rc'rtlt of \Vo^c<■^ter aL>aiii:>t tlif D.iiu-ylt, U)^ • 
hi. rir.ilr* wiili Harold,»onorearl (iodwin, J10* 
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his successes in Scotland o»er Macbeth th. 
usunwr. 110 

Slave trade, agitation conceminy, 411 s debate 
upon, 44X; alMlish^. 4(>0{ (Inal aboUdon ot 
tlaserv in the West Indies, 491 
Sleswi? HoUieio, war concerning, 70 
Snierdi^ 43 

Smith, sir Harr,, defeats the Sikhs at Aliwal. 
M7; goremoc of the Cape In the Cartko war^ 

Smith, sir Sidney, evacuates Toulon, 444 ; taken 
prisoner and sent to Paris, 418; successfull* 
defends Acre against Buonaparte, 451 
Sobieskl, John, his wars against the Turks. 744 
Sobraon, baitle of, 517 
Society islands, 9t)8 
Soijdianus, king of Persia, 43 
i^lferino, battle of, 769 

SoNmtm, emiieror of the Turks, defeated b, (he 
hrst Crusaders, 130 ^ 

Solomon, king of Israel, his relfm, 45 
Somerset, duke of, protector of England (n the 
reign of tdwa^ yi., 249; opposition o( 
Unotteslev, earl of Southampton, li49; advan- 

f. opposition of Bonner 

and Gardiner, 31G; mTades Scotland, 317; 
cams the battle of Pinkey, 318; reiims to 
t.iiKlanil, 318; repeals the laws against Lollards 
and heresy, 318; rivalry of lord Seymour. 
318; condemnation and execution of Seymour. 
319; i&sues a commU&ion to enquire into the 
state of the rural people, 3‘20; his unpopnlariiv 
with the nobility, 5til ; active h^nlity d( 
\> arwick and Southampton, 3iJ2 ; dismissed 
from the protectorate, 3^2 ; sent to the Tower. 
329 ; restored to Utwny ami re-admitted to the 
council, 599; condrmniKl and executed, 324 
Somerset, earl of, the poisoner of ur Thomas 
Oveibury» 369. See Carak 
^^oult, marshal, hU engagement with sir John 
Woote at Corumia, 464 ; enters Portugal, but 
retreau bef^ore Wellesley ami Beresford, 464 ; 
defeated at Talavcra, 464 ; defeated by Beresford 
at Albuera, 466 ; retreats beyond the Pyrenees 
471 ; useless battle near Toulouse 473 

Sound dues, the, abolished, 649 
Southampton. Wriottedy, earl of, bis opposition to 
boinei^et. proiecior cf Edward VI., 314; re* 
moved from ihe council, 316; restored to the 
council by Somerset, 321 ; his active hostility to 
Somerset. 321; descent of the Danes uwn, 101 
South Saxons, kingdom of the. See HxFTAJtciiY 
South-sea scheme, history of, 421 
Spain, history of, 663; originally peopled by the 
telu and Iberians 663; ancient trade with the 
1 hojnlclans and Carthaginians, 653; annexed 
to the Roman republic under the name of His* 
pania, 6.^.1; war against Viriuthus in Eusitania 
or Ponugal, 663; final conquest by Stipio 
^mlUanus, 663 ; revolt of Sertorius repressed 
by Pompc'y, 654 ; Roman supremacy, 661; e$* 
Ubhshiiient of the kingdom of the VWgolhs, 
; invasion of the Saracens or Moors, 664 ; 
defeat of lCoderic» 654; Moorish supremacy, 664; 
invasion of Charlemagne, 654 ; establishment 
of Chmtian principalities, 655; overthrow of tl^ 
Moorish supremacy, 666; injurious influence ol 
the Jews in Spain,666 ; their baDishmem,666: 
Ihe Cortes, 665; interference of England with 
the affairs of Spain in the reign of Edward Ill., 
C56; reign of Ferdinand and I>abclla, 656 ; orb 
gin of the Inquisition, 65G; e.xpul^on of the 
Moors, 656; discovery of America by Columbus, 
657 ; acccision of Charles V., 657 ; obtains the 
iiiij>erial crown, 657; appoints the diet at Worms, 
65i ; insurrection in Spain, 657; French in¬ 
vasion of Francis 1., 668; defeat cf Charles by 
Iho chevalier Bayard, 65S ; his visit to the court 
of Henry Vlll., 658; Francis 1. invades Milan, 
65S; coro|>ellcd hy the army of Charles V. to 
raise the siege of Pavla, 658 ; carried prisoner to 
Madrid, 669 ; signs the treaty caile<l the pence ol 
Madrid, 659; storming of rU>ine by tie forcu^ 
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of Charlei Vy pvacT of Cambray, 6GO ; de* 
pri-datioru of Barbaro^sa» ehe Algerine 
Mo; |?lorious expetiUion of <‘harJe* V. a^jainst 
Barbarosadi 660; failure of ihe second expe<li. 
tlon»660; renewal of the war with Francis I. 
66 J 5 twaiy of Crespy, 661; abdicates bis thronej 
t.J. ; accession of 

* jdUp 661 ; hii marrii;;e with IMarr queen 
of England, C6‘2 ; campaign in Flanders, 602 ; 
capture of St* Quentin, 662; bigotry and lur- 
secutlon of Philip 1L, 662; esublishmefit of the 

• Insutrection in Flanders, 663; 
\\ tluain of Orange con*^|Hres with Egmont and 
Horn, 665; Philip rt^caHs cardinal Granvelle 
4of Fiamlers and appoints 
Alva, 663 ; bloody deb|K>tism of Alva, 664 ; ex¬ 
ecution of Egmont and Horn, 661 ; successful 
revolt in the Netherlands umler William of 
5 Philip II* obtains the kingdom of 
I ortugal, 664 ; sends the great arniada against 
Knghand, 665 ; his death and character* 663: 
re^gnsof Philip III. and Philip IV , 665; con- 
Itsi between Philip V. and the archduke Charh>s 
tor tile crown, 66 » ; ambitious proiects of cardi¬ 
nal Allicroni, 666; war with England, 666; 
reim of Charles IV*, 667 ; aclmmisimtlon of 
(lodoy, 667 ; connection with Napoleon Buona- 
parte, 667 ; quarrels of the roval family, 667 • 
aiipointmvni of Joseph Buonaparte to the 
iovereigntv, 667 5 final retreat the French, 
C6H ; acco^ion of Fcnlinand VI I., C60 ; genera! 
dissatisfacllon with the goverrum-nt, ; Jo&s of 
the American colonies, 6(i9 ; invurrections in 
favour of the constitution, 66y; Ft-rdmand 
swear^i to accept the constitution of 1812 and to 
summon the Cortes, 670 ; tbreaienetl stnigete 
between absolutism and revolution, 670; armesl 
intervention of the French under the duke of 
Angoultine, 671; establi^hmelU of a regener* 
6 /1 ; persecution of the partisans of the consii- 
tucion, G, 1 : msurreciions of the Carlists, 672 • 
of FCTdmamI VII., 67.i; rival cUn« of 
Hon Carlos and Isabella II. to the throne, 672- 
barbarous character of the c^'niest, 672: Britidi 
Itgion m aid of Isaliella, 672; history of the 
Carhst and Christina warfare, 673 ; final triumph 
over the (>ar]hts, 674; retirement of the queen 
regent Christina, 675 ; Espartvro appointed sole 
regent during the minority of Isabella, 675- 
foj^cod by an imiincciion to escape tn England. 
6j5; return of Christina, 675; her marri^ige to 
i>lun«, 6/6; the marriages of queen Isabella 
and the infanta, 676; indigmlion of England. 
6/ 6 ; arbitmry conduct of the government of 
ISarvaea, 6/6 ; remoiivtrancc of the English 
government, 676; recall of the several ambas¬ 
sadors, 670 ; reconciliation through the media* 
tion of the king of the Belgians. 676 ; retirement 
Of ^arvaez, 6/6; American expHliiion to Cuba 
its failure, 676 ; the revolt of 1854, 677 ; flight 
of (^ucett Christina and her ministers, 677 ; iiro- 
moiion of general (Vl)ormcll, 677 ; Madrid 
d^ lared m a state of siege. 677 : the war with 
Morocco, 677; attempt of the count of Monte- 
moUn on the throne of Spain, 677 ; part taken 
by S}iain in the expedition to Mexico, 677 ; vic¬ 
tories of the Bonians in, 62 

Spani&h marriages, 615 

Sparta, devastates Greece and enslaves Athcnt, 
49; conquered by EpaminoT>das and Peloprdas 
49 ; body of laws of, 19; rbe of, 49 

Spartacus. revolt of, 62 

Spenser, Hugh de. favourite of Edward lI-,203* 
Ins Insobnre and cupidity. 203; obtains the 
barony of John de Mowbray, 203; oi»en war 
declared by the barons, 203: sentenced to con¬ 
fiscation of goods and per|iotual exile, 201; re« 
called hj Edward, 201; ol.iains the Ucti's share 
of the forfeitures after the l^attle of Borough- 
bridge. 204 ; barbarous death of the two bpun- 
scT^. 206 ^ 

Spitalfields, riots in, 4S6 

SpUheail, mutiny at, 4i9 
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S|uirius Ca^us, his treaty with Carthan^ 52, 54 
^punui Madiui, iiitngucs and death 59 
Spurs, battle of the, 296 

Stacey, tried and executed for sorcery in the reign 
of Edward IV., 272 

SUfford, earl of, condemned and executed on the 
infurmation of Titus Oates, 403 
Sufl'ord, sir Humphrey, his rclKftlion In the reign 
of Henry VII., 2S2 

St* Albam, foundation of the monastery of. by 
Offa, king of Mercia. 81 

St* Michael*! Mount, Normandy, Henry (after* 
wards Henry !• of England) besieged in, 128 
Stamp Act, the American. 433 
StaiuUrd, battle of the, 140 

Stanley, lord chaml>orlaln, In the reign of Henry 
Vli*, 2H9: accused of higli treason in favouring 
Ihe designs of Perkin Warbeck ; his execution, 
289 

Star Chamber, Its power cxteiulcd by l^ud In the 
reign of Charles 1*. 379; aboKbned by act of 
parliament, 381 

Stephen, count of Aumale, formulahle consjdracy 
in his favour, in tlie reign of W'llliam Ilufus, 
128 ; broken up by William, l28 
Stephen, count or lilois, marries Adela. daughter 
of William the Conqueror, 138; his two sons 
Henry and Stephen, 158 

Stephen, son of Stephen count of Hlolsand Adela 
daughter of William the Conqueror, 138 ; 
married Matilda, daughter of Ku-t.ice count of 
Boulogne, 138; highly favourt'd by Henry 1. of 
Knudand, 138 ; schemes for the throne on the 
death of Henry. 13H ; crowned bv illiam arch- 
bUliopof Canterbury, 138; publuhct a charter 
and obtains a bull from the pope, 13H ; corner to 
terms with GeofTrey Plantagenii, the husikand 
of Matilda. 139; adhe>ion of Itohi-rt duke of 
Gloucester to the cause of Matihia, 1.39; ominous 
demands of the barons, 139; Invadon of David 
of Scotland, the uncle of Matilda, l40; defeat 
of David in the battle of the Standard. I Ml; 
attacks of Stephen on the right of the lonii 
spiritual to fortify their castle>, l lO; arraigneti 
by the synod at \l’e»tininNU*r, MO; Invasion of 
Matilda, 110; civil war betMi'eii* Stephen and 
Matilda, MO; Stenhen taken pri.soner, 1 11 ; at¬ 
tachment of the Londoners to his cause, 141 ; 
rt4ia:»ed by his partisans, lit ; rcniewal of the 
civil war. Ill; rctiremenc of Matilda, UI ; Ste¬ 
phen regains the throne, hut exciter fresh dis¬ 
contents, 142; inv.c>ion of Henry, son of Alatilda, 
ll2; treaty between Stephen and Henry. 142; 
di*ath of Stepken. 142 

Stephen, king of Hungary. hU conversion to Chrii- 
ti.iniiy. 7(i4 

Stigand, archbishop of Canterbury, sup]>orts Ed¬ 
gar Atholing. 114; tenders Ins subinis.^ion to 
William of Normandy, 114; not permitted to 
crown William, 111; accompanies W'dliam on 
his return to Normandy. 115 ; his ruin cllecUHi. 
I2tl 

Stirling, siege of, by Charles Edward. 427 
Stoke, defeat of the rebellion of Lambert Simnel 
at. 284 

Stopford, admiral, bombardment of Acre. 502 
Strachan, sir Richard, commander in Ute W'al- 
cheren expi^dition. 465 

Stratford, earl of, minUter of Charles 1.. 379 ; im- 
peache^l of high treason. 381 ; abandoned by 
Charles. 381 ; executeti. 381 
Stratford, archhi?.hop of Canterbury, excites the 
anger of Edward ill. by delay in realising the 
taxes. 213 , general se ntence of excommunica¬ 
tion against all who attacked or ac cused the 
clergy, 213; his letter to Edward ill*, 214; 
demands admiNsiontoparliainein without having 
received a summons, 2M 

Strongbow. Richard, e^iKiuses the cause of Dermot 
Maemurrough. 571; obtains Henry 11.'s t>er* 
mission to invade Ireland, 575; in.ames Ev®^ 
the daughter of Maemurrough. 575 ; succeeds u 
the kingdom of I^imier, 575; defeats RFOdetk 
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O^Connor at DulJin* W5; returns to England 
«nu tciuiers hb 5ubmis.Nlon to Monry II.. 676 * 
retains Ills Irish a«.^ulsUigns as lief^of the En! 
K Uh crown, 576 j Insubordin.ilion of hli fol- 
lowers. oi7; quarrel and recoiicillatioii with 
tUymona Le Grps, 677 ; treaty with O’Oonnor, 
Qt n ; ni^ death. 578 

Stuart, Arat>eUa, conspiracy for placing her on the 
throne, 3o» 

Slunrt<. (he line of, .'61 

Succesiion, law of, its unsettled state in the Ando- 
Saxon period, <J3 *' 

Sudbury. Simon, archbishop of Canterbury, slain 
by the folloners of VV at 1 \Ut * 

Suetonius, destroys the Druids, 71; defeats the 
army of Iloadif i'a. 

Suflblk, carl of, besie/:« Orleans. 216; compiled 
to reure by Joan of Arc, 2IH; attempts t.. 
noRoiiate a peace atl'ours. 2W; necotlaies the 
niarnage bs'twwrr Henry \’I. and Marearct of 
Anjou, 2 .^t; Inserts (he secret nnirte respeciine 
the c. isinn of M.une. 2.S I; his extreme uniMjpu. 
lantj, V >7 : his dvfvme in parliament, 2.>7 • 
charges l.rouKht against him, 257 ; his death) 

Suniaira, history of, S69 

burifiine, sir Irands, refuses to give up Maine 
to (diaries of Anjou, 25'.; attacks the duke of 

Charlw^VIl'^lii' ‘^‘'“M’t-usation dvmaudwl by 

and executed by Henry 

* 111*1^1 *1 

SuMoii, sir Robert, hU rrau<l in the charitAhle cor- 
ponuion. I 

Suwarrow, destniction of his army by Alassena, 

Sweahorg, l>ombardmt'nt of. 710 
•Swi*;Ming sickness in Kngland, *280 
bw«lt*n,hixtoryor,71‘J; united with Denmark, 710 - 
shakes oil tlju Danish yoke, 719; elects Gust.wu.! 
ViL^a king, 7i*Jj great improvements In his 
reign, embraces rrotestanti>m, 7V0: rekm 
of tMUtavus Adolphus, 720; of Christina, 720 : 
attains the height of glory under Charles XII.. 
/2l ; changeot governmeiii in 1751,721 ; reign 
of (lustarus 1J1., 722; his aH$avsinafion, 722 ; 
depoMtion if (m-taTus IV., 722; ejection of 
IhTii.ulotee fls crown prince, and his aocevsion 
to the throne, 72">; iinioti of Norway with Swe¬ 
den, 1 25 ; foTiii'i of govt rmncni, 72.r; accession 
of hng Oscar, 725; <kMih of Oscar and accession 
^ of (diaries XV., 723 

Swevn, fo\i of (/«anutc ami Alfwen, succeeds to 
the throne f)f Norway^ ]oG 
Sweyii, son ofeail (roefwin, SS2 
Sweyn, king of Denmark, inv.nies England in the 
reign %,f Kihelred ihc Dnreaily, UU; bribed to 
depart, Mi 2 ; second intAsif>n to avenge the mas¬ 
sacre of the Danes. obrain; the allcciance 
of many of the Engli:>h nobles, 101 ; his sudden 
deaMi, KM 

Snifitlird, Catherine!, wife of the duke of L.iiicas- 
ter, 225 

Switliin, Mshop (»f Winchester, 85 
BwiUerland, history of, 751 -75'> 

SyllA, his intrigui*s .lgain^t Marius, 6? 

Syracuse, taken 1 »t the Komans, M 
S>ria, rmtssacTC o^:h^^^ti.uls in, in 1860, 5.VI, 818 ; 
trench troops stiu to, 569 ; tiLtory of, K 2 l 
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Tarqulnlus Sextus, reign of, 54 

Teliol, Humphrey de, the Normal, return, hornet 

TerentlUJan rogation, the, 57,58 

T&umcot, Old, compleUon of the canon of ihe, 

Teuion«, rictory of Marius oxer Ihe, $2 
1 ewkesbury, battle of, 270 
I hames tunnel, completion of, 509 

Danes, 80 5 defeat ' 

_of the taxons there, 81 » » ic.u 


'PAf'fTUS, einjicror of Rome. hU reign. 07 

Irahicl, h Tench aggrosions in, 515; settlement 
ijf ilif dispute. 515 
Taku forts, capinn* of the, 865 
'I'nlavcra. batili* of, ■\u\ 

'1 anicrlanc, coru|uc*sts of, 85G 

larupd, the usiirprr of Sicily, failure of hit 
auemjit to sow ilittoril bcK^ct-n Kicbard Jl. of 
Engl.mcl and Thilip I I. of France, 161 
Tangitrs, strirniing of, by prince JoiiivijJc, 611 
1 arqumiut Fri.>ciis reign of, 53 


inisuewood, hi$ conspiracy for the assassination 

cul!Jn,T79‘^ ^^ ®**- 

Ihonerj, Guv de, ^ond husband of Constance. 
*<y. guardian of his daught« AHre in the 

rhoinas, the Nornt.ui archbishop of York, his 
rivalry vrnh Lanfranc, 121 
Thirivymenus, lake, liattleof, 61 

(^imito liw* Anglia, lOi; exiled by 

Thynjbra, battle of, 43 
Til>crlus, the emperor, rcicn of, fil 
penlsin, treaty of. 5:,H, bCl 
lilhs, treaty of, 7"6 
Tilsit, treaty of, 462 

I’inchebray, siwe of, 1.34; Bobert Courthose and 
j A^^heling taken prisoners by Henry Beau* 

Tindal, the reformer, his circulation of tracts end 
ft transl.iuon of ll)e Bible in the reign of Henry 
Vill*. oQo 

Tippoo Sail., »n of Hyder Ally, 439; war with 
England, 442; conchidesapeace with lord Com- 
w.iliM, 413; hK $ccTet cortcs\»ondence with the 
French republic, 4S\ ; killed ai s'^erincapatain, 
'••• I • siege of Seringsipatam, H 4 ii 

I ithcs, origin of, 15; fim granted to the clergy, 

o« J 

Tilhings, division of, by Alfred. 91 
1 itus, colonel, hU pamphlet ‘ KilUng no Murder,* 
•v98 

Titus emperor of Home, hU siege of Jerusalem, 
his reign, fi5 * 

Tobago, Island of, 903 

Tone, Wolfe, organises the United Irishmen. 450 
onge. Dr., the io.>l of Titus Oates, 401 

pound.ice duties, leviwl by Charles 
1., 3(8 ; coiideinncd by act of parliantent, 378 
X on^td, bishop of Durham, deprived of his see in 
the reign of Edward VI., 324; r«tor<xl to his see 
by «]ueeii Mary, 327 

Tooke, John Horne, arrested for treason, 445 
losti. son of earl Godwin, marries the daughter of 
Da dvvin carl of Flanders. 109; his tyranny in 
NoTihninherland, Ul; Hies to Flanders, 111; 
joins U jlham of Normandy Against Harold. Ill: 
enters the Humber, 112 ; defeated and slain, 

'rnulon, taken by Napoleon, 44< 

Toulouse. Mcgeof, by Henry II. of Eng1and,144 
I o xer of jA>U4ion, burning of, 5(>5 
Tnunshend, lord. <|uarrvb with Walpole, 423 
I owton, battle of. 261 

Iracey. William de. one of the murderers of 
'Miomas h Becker, 151 
Trafalgar, battle of, 167 

I rajan, emperor of Rome, history of his reign. flS 
'rrans|H)rtation, discussion in the House of Com¬ 
mons respecting, to Western Australia. 555 
TrcKia. battle of, 61 

Trebonlanus (Callus, emperor of Koine, his relipv 
66 
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TRE 

Trent* arniiT cf ihe, 66'i 

TreUlian,sir R(»bcn, chiif ir» the reij^ of 

Richard I!., 4-'l; declarer that the council of 
fourteen'is illegal, V^lj accused i>v ilie duke 
of Gloucester, arrested and executed, 

Trinidad, Island of, 002 

rriumrlraio, the first, in Home, C^, The second, 6* 
Trojan war, the, 10 

i rofes, treaty at, hotwoen Henrv V. of En;;land 
and Charles VIII. of EraiicCj ViO 
Tudor, sir Ovren, !iis inarri,a;;c wuh Calh rino, the 
widow <f Henry V., 2 i 2 ; beheaded, 

Tudors, the line of, 270 * 

Tull us Herdosius, sur|>ri(cs and lakes the rapitul, 
fil 

T uMus Hostilius, kinof Homo, reitrn of, 6.% 
Turketiil, ch.maellor of Kn^datni, his v.dour, 'H 
Turkey, history of, HIO 5 on;rin of the t)itoman 
ciuiiire, SiO; taking of Constanilnotde, 810; 
tenilh of the power of Turkey, 801; decline of 
the empire, Hll • wars hciwetm the Ilus^ians and 
Turks, Hl"»; the iire«'k in**urrection, 8||; de¬ 
struction of the jinis>ariw, 81 i; the question of 
the holy iilaces in Jerusaletn ami Pale>(ino, Sit; 
the Truth cros<e<l by liie Kus^ians. 816; dC'lnic- 
tion of the Turkish Heel in the liarliour of Sinope, 
816; the sie^c of Silistria, 817 ; the s)C;:e and 
fall of Kars, H17» Sl8; causes of the Syrian 
mavsarresj 818 

Tnrlou;*h, succeeds IMalachi in liie chief sovereignty 
of Ireland, 631 

Tunis, dey of, ci»astise<l hy Blake, 

Tuscany, duke of, nhllt^'d by Blake to make repara¬ 
tion to Kngl.ind, oliS 

Tjh r, \\*at, the blacksmith, hrs daughter insuHetl 
i>v the tat collector In the ni^jn of Jtirhird 
li., V2I ; becomes the rinizleultr of a moh of 
rI bets, 221: procis*diiuM of the rebels, 221 ; char¬ 
ter framed by Hichard, 222; intervi-w with 
Richard, 222; kdltd by William Walworth, 
222; revocation of tl»e charier, 222 
Tyrconnel, his re<'ej»tion of .fames 11., 413 
Tyre, sicec of, by Nebuciiadne/^ir, 42 ; conrjuercri 
ny (^atnhyses, 45 

Tyrone, Hush O’Neill, earl of, his conhality to ihe 
ihipwrecked Spaniards of tiie armada, 6s7 ; his 
reliellion, 588 ; his success, 68^>; Ids truce wifli 
tile earl of Kv^ex, 6*Ji ; surrenders to lonl Mount* 
jnv, 691 ; escat>cs to Italy, 621 ; see aUo paps 
5d|, 565 

Tyrrel, Walter, unwittingly kills William Rufus, 
150 


^JFFA, foundi.'d Uie kingdom of the East Angles, 

Uniformity, act of, bicentenary of the expuKion of 
di^senting ministers ronsespicnt on the, 665 
Union, the parliamentary, of England and Scotland, 
tl6 ; of Great Britain and Ireland, 162 
United Provinces, republic of (.a Plata, 8‘*0 
United States, oppo:^ the ‘^tamp act, 154 ; rejection 
of their petition to the Englbh parliament, 15 \; 
commence open war, 456; declare their liulc* 
pcndcnce, 456; acknowletlm'd by France and 
Spain, 4'6 ; acknowlwigcci l^y tireai Britain, 
410; deslare war Against Englan<i, 167; un- 
succs^ssful negotiations for peace, 170; c.apiuro 
of the Chesapeake, 475; peace with Er»glan<i. 
471 ; dispute with Kugland conci^-ndng the 
Oregon tern lory, 618 ; its setllemecit, 618 ; «‘eltlo- 
meiit of th** dispute concerning the Newfoiind- 
land fisheries, 651 ; secession of the Southern 
States from the Union, 501 ; cotton supply, 6^2; 
the Trent atfair, 662; expevlltion to (*uba, 67t»; 
history of, 877 ; disputes with Great Britain 
resi>ecting the fisheries and the Central American 
question, 8S2; and respecting enlistments in 
America for the war with Russia, 882; the Bui 
wer-Cla\fon iroitv, S82; dangers arising from 
viaTery/882 ; the que^tion of privateering, 883; 


VIC 

secession of the SouOu rn States, and conseqm nl 
events, 8S1 ; discontent of the NortlUTii j»cup!c, 

Utrecht, peace of, 418 


V A LENS, emperor of Romo, his reign, 68 

Walentinian, emperor of Rome, his reign, 
r8 

\'nkTian, emperor of ll<ime, his reign, 66 
\'alois, iiouM' of, 62 i 

Wane, sir Harr\, opposes Crornwcirs dissolution of 
the rump, .5^6 

Vanned, siege of, bv Ktlward 111., 216 
V'cnaldcs, aclmiral, his exptdjiion against Hi'^pa- 
idola, 52K ; takes Jamaii a, 3UH 
Venice, history of, 775 ; origin of tiu> Vcn*tians, 
775 ; llieir contl.lion in tiio liriie of tlie Romans, 
773 ; annexed to liome, 775 ; invasion of A baric, 
king of the (ioth<, 775 ; invasion of Atiila, king 
of the Huns, 776; the Venetians seek refuge in 
the Rialto and other isl.mds, 77b; increases in 
riches, 776; defeats the D.Uinatian pirates, 777 ; 
invadon of the I.omhards, 777 ; government of 
Wnice. 77S: lusiory of the doges, 778; con* 


Wnice, 77S; lusiory of the doges,^ 778; con* 
spiraciesof Faliero an<i Iknlamar, 77b; siiwy <1 
Antonio Vernier, 78tl; conru ciion of Wnicc with 
the revolutionary movements m Ita'y, 762, 

\'enncnil, battle of, 214 

Vernon, admiral, his capture of Porto Bello, 4 i-} 

N’erona, congros at, 4S2 

\'cNp.aslan, the emperor, his sleg<^ ^ Jerusalem, 17 ; 
his reign, 66 

Veil, siege and fill of, 59 

Victor Emmanuel, kmgof S.ar<linia,his psrt in the 
Italian war of liberation, 7tu ; siiuteti king el 
Italy, 771 ; declared king of Italy l»y the Itali.m 
pari I ant cut, 772 

Victoria, daughter of the duke of Kent, 470 ; sue 
cecds \Vtlh.am IV. on the throne, 4'»6: reb l* 
lion in Can ida, 496; burning of the Royal Ex* 
chiitge, 496; roronauon of the qtt^eti, 4v6; 
fresh rel>ellron in C,mA<la, 496; rc'signaiion ol 
lord .Melbourne on the Jamaica liill, 198; the 
Melbourne ministry return to ofTice, 49S ; pas%* 
ing of the peniiv |K>stage bll. 19S; invasion of 
Allghani'tan, 49S ; ch.triid riots, 499; rising 
under John Frost in South W'aies, 199; trial 
ami conviction of the rltig’eatb rs, 499; cliar- 
list conspiracy In ShefficUl, 6oo; marriage 
of the queen witli prince Albert, 6611; com* 
mencciDint of the war with China, 601 ; 
Oxford's attempt to shoot the queen, 601 ; 
Louis Napolc*on‘s att' rnpi on Boulogne, 6nl ; 
removal of N.n*oleon Buonapartes remains 
from St. Helena to Paris, 6112; birth of the 
princess Victoria Adelaide, 6i)2 ; war in Syria 
602 ; taking ol Acre, 602; submission of Mehtw 
met AM, 602; renewal of the war wiili ( hina, 
6ili; the MillKiurne n^inUtry defeoctl on the 
sugar bill, 601 • vote of want of confidence cir- 
ried, 51)5 ; sir Rot*ert Ih el fornw a Tory minis¬ 
try, 506; burning of the T«>wer of London, 6(i >; 
birth of the princ e of \N*ale>, 6I'5; disa.stcTS in 
Allirhani^tan, .5tr>; capture of (fhu/tu^e ami 
Catiouh 606; re^toraMon of the Briti-h prj'on* 
ers, 506; attempt of Francis to sh-ooi the queen, 
5t>6; Peel's bill for the better punishment of 
such oHenders. 607 ; the queen visits Scotland, 
.507 ; conclusion of the war with China, 607 » 
war with the Ameers of Siinde, 608; con- 
qtie^t of Scinde and Beloochi'*tan. 5b9: com* 
pbiion of the Thames Tunnel, 509; RelKt ra 
riots in U'ales, 5(19 ; re-enactment of the Iridi 
arms hill, 609; queen's vi^ll to Louis Thdippe*. 
j^alace of Eu, 6l«i; secession from the Scottish 
church, 6Rt; monster meetings In Ireland in 
favour of repeal, 51^; arre>t and trial of the 
hading agitators, 5U ; banking bilU of sir 
Robert INcl,512; occupation ol Tahiti by the 
French, and outrage on ilr. Triichard, 513; 
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l^ui^Philippe^s Visit to Ensland^ 613; ownlns 
ofExclianee^ 616; reduction In the 

Majnoolh endowment 
l)ult 616 ; mil way mania^ 616 5 ministerial crisis 
connected with the repeal of the com iaws> 516 ; 
Sikh Invasions of British India. 616; battles of 
M^^kecand Feroaeshah> 616; Wtics of Aliwal 
and bobraoo, 617 ; submission of the Sikh tio. 
vemment, 618; pa^iuKof the anti-com«law bin, 
618 5 retiKn Uion of the Peel rainUtry. 618; lord 
John Russell forms a Whig ministry, 618; fa 
mine In Ireland, 619; dispute with ihe United 
States concerning the Oregon territory, 619; 
great chartist tlemon>iration on the lUth of 
A pill. 6 VO: attempted rebellion of Smith O'Brien 
and Mitchell in Ireland. 6 VU: gold discoveries 
in Calllbrnia, 6v2: murder of Agnew and An^ 
derson at Mcullan, 62 V : siege of Sloullan, 623; 
d^ertion of Shure Singh, 623 ; cavalry attack on 
a fort of the Chenab at Kamnuggur, 623 ; takinc 
of Mooltan by \\'hish, 624 ; murderous battle or 
Chilllanwallah, 626 ; glorious battle of (Joojerat, 
526; annexation of the Piiojaub, 626; cholera 
visitationof 1819,628; the quee*n*s visit to Ire¬ 
land, 620; allaivi of Greece atid recall of the 
French a[uba>$Ador,627; important debate on the 
foreign policy of govermneni,527 ; death of sir 
Uobert Peel, 628; papal aggre^ion in connection 
with cardinal Wiseman, W 8 ; ministerial crisis, 
629; the ecclesiastical titles bill, 629; the Great 
Exhibition, 629; disini&>al of lord PalmerMon 
from the foiejgn secreiarjahlp, 6 . 10 ; resignation 
ol lord John Kusscll on the militia bill, 630; for¬ 
mation^ of the Derby tninbtry, 630; Burmese 
war, 631 • CallVe war, 631; gold discoveries in 
Australia, 632 ; dispute with the United States 
concenung the Newfoundland fisheries, 6o2; 
death of the duke of Wellington, 632; defeat of 
the mlnUtry of the carl of Derby, 633; lord 
Aberdeen forms a ministi 7 , * war w ith 
Ihiriuah, 633 ; the Canadian clergy reserves, 
634 ; renewal of the charter of the Bast India 
Coinpaty^, 631; event which led to the Crimean 
war, 63/; proceeding> in parliament in 1861,539; 
bird John lius>eirs oaths bill, 6 .%; his bill for 
reforming the university of Oxford, 540 ; return 
of (he cholera, 640; fall of Scbavtopol, 511 ; re- 
iorivtruriion of the ministry on the Crimean 
ein|iury,611 ; nc('es^ion of Sardinia to the Anglo- 
r rench alliance, 6(2 ; cotK)u^iouof fieacc with 
Russia, 611; disputes with the United States 
respecting the foreign enlistment act, 616; lord 
John HusselPi hill «n national education, 616 ; 
di»ciiNsion on torture In India, 616; war with 
Chjiia in 1857, 616,617 ; war with Persia, 646, 
617 ; marriage of the princess royal with prince 
Freilvrlck William of Prussia, 6 l 8 ; adrnivsion 
of Jews into parliament, 648,619; the Indian 
mutiny, 648 ; embodiment of the militia, 6 18; 
the testamentary, matrimonial, and divorce 
Courts, 648; alHiUliori of the Sound dut^, 549; 
»u>pensionof the operation of the bank charier 
act, 619; feelings of the English re^pecting the 
Attempt of (lr>iiii on ihc life of the eiupefor 
Napoleon, 660 ; lord PalimTstoi/s bill, and re¬ 
signation of his niinbtry, 660; formation of a 
ministry by lord Derby, 661 ; the governn^ent of 
India transferred to the crown, 662; disputes 
with the United States respecting the right of 
soarcli, 662; state of the linances of India, 663 ; 
enrolment of the British voluutt^fr corps, 6.V4 ; 
annexation of Savoy and Nice by the emperor 
of the French, 666 ; the question of the national 
<lererict*s- 667 ; the Chinese question and the 
treaty of Tientsin, 56S; reorganisation of the 
Iiidi.in army, 6 "*9 ; ileath of the duchess of 
Kent, 6 bO ; affairs of India In 18G1, 5M ; scces- 
sle/ti of the Southern Stat<*i from the American 
Union, f Ct] : ilu» Trent all air, 6h2; state of Ire- 
Iund In the Great Intcmallonal Ex* 

hlbhlor nf 1802, OlH*; the distress in LaiiCu* 
•hirt-, 543 * 

Vlctuna Adelaide, prSneo'^a royal of England, her 
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birth, 502 j her marriage with prince Ptederick 
William of Prussia, 618 
Viciorinus, emperor of Rome, his reign, 67 
Vidomar, vLscciint of Mmoges, ref^ua«; to delivei 
up a treasure trove to Richard I., 167 
Vienna, congress at, ilLturled by Napoleon's re¬ 
turn from £U>a, 471; second congre^ betweo) 
France and the allied powers, 476 
Vienne, John de, his gallant defence of Calais 
against Edward IIL, 216 
Vll afranca, treaty of, 769 

Villenejive, admiral of the French fleet, followed 
by Nelson to the West indies, 467 ; action with 
sir Robert Calder off Perrol, 467; blockaded at 
Cadiz, 457 , defealvd aud taken prisoner ai 
Trafalgar, 457 
Vill^re ininUttT of, 638 

Villiers, sir Edward, abuses hfs monopoly ol 
making (jold and silver lace, 573; sent abroad 
on a mission, 373 

Villiers, George, obtains the favour of James I 
369; creaietl duke of Buckingham, 370. Ste 
Buckingham 
Vimiera, battle of, 463 
Vinrgar Hill, battle of, 450 
Virgil, i>eriod in which he flourished, 64 
Virginia, story of, 58 ; iu improbability, 69 
V Isigiuhs, kingdom of, in Spain, 664 
VheUius, the emiieror, history of the reign of, 

Victoria, battle of, 4 70 
\'ladiinir, of, Russia, reign of, 728 
Volunteer corj/s, raised throughout England in the 
reign of George IIL, 419; enrolment of, m 
Circat Britain, m 1869, 654 
Voludanus, emperor of Homo, his reign, 66 
Vorstiut, the Armenian, opposes the arguments of 
James I. of England, 397 ; reiiiovt^ from hi$ 
professor's chair and banished, 308 
Vorcigem, Invites Saxon aid against the Piets and 
Scots, 74 

Vonimer, deposition of, 76 


W A(;RAM, battle of, 461 
Wakefield, baUle of, 262 

Wakefield, sir George, 401; accused by Oates, but 
honourably acquitted, 403 
Walchvren, disastrous expidiiion to, 466; parlia* 
nientary enquiry concerning, 466 
Wales, overrun hy the Danes, luS ; invaded and 
conquered by Henry 11., 143; invaded by Ed¬ 
ward I., 189; completely subdued, 190; invest, 
ment of nrinctf Edward witli theprincipality, I 90 
Wallace, U'illiam, his early life, attempts to 
deliver Scotland from the English yoke, 196 5 his 


ns uie uuiiverer 01 ocouanu, lyu; penetrates to 
Durham, 198; excites thejeAlou>y orthe hcoHish 
nobility, 197 I terrible defeat of the Scots at (be 
battle of Falkirk, 197; interview with Bruce, 
197 ; taken prisoner by tt eachery and beheaded 
on Tower Hill, 198 

Waller, sir 3VilIiam, 386; leagues with Fairfax 
Against Cromwell, 389 

Wallingford, cabal of, 399; invites the rump to 
rvfinstate itself, 399 

^VaKpolc, his impeachment of BoUnghroke, 420; 
his sneer at Jekyl, 420; continues at the head of 
the administration on the accession of George 
IL, 423 ; defeat of Santiy*s m«*>tion for his dis¬ 
missal, 426 ; bis reiiremeiu from office, 123 ; his 
death,426 

Wdhingham* discovers the conspiracy of Babing- 
ton against quven Elizabeth, 3o6 

Walthcof, Ihe Saxon earl of Northumherlandi 
submits lo W'illiain the Conqueror, 119; marries 
Judith the king^s niece, 122; conspires against 
William, 122; treachery of his wife, 123; hu 
tardy repentance, |23; iriccl anw ciecutedi 
1^3 
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Walworth, William, major of Loudon, his htroic 
aliack on Wat Tjler, Ti'i 

Wandcwash, battle of, I.Tl . , , , . 

War, Inreution of the ceremonial of dcclarmc, 

Warbeck, Perkin, per>onatcs Richard the son of 
Edward IV.. ‘28, ; his preteuMous svippori.d 
br the duchess of BurLmnds. ‘287 ; cnieriaiiu-d 
by Charles VlII. of trance, 288 ; cooliic>s of 
Charles, 2S8; artful conduct of the duchess of 
B'lreuudy,‘288 ; policy of Henry, 2S9 ; attempts 
a landini- In Kent, but fails. 2'JO; proceeds to 
Ireland and thence to Scotland, 21)0; entertained 
by .lames IV., ‘290; marries lady Catberme 
(mrdon,‘290; Inrades Encland with a Scottish 
an MY I • ire'ity bt-twe^n stsunes 1 v* and Het'iry 
VII.^ Wil obliuvd 10 leave ScoUand, ; 
laiuJs in Cornwall and us4Ulne^ «hv tUle of Ricli 
ard IV.» obtains nuintTous siijiportt't%, 

Vi)2; files to the rmetuary of U.auluu, 29*'; 
throws hImM'lf on the royal itiercj, ^93 ; ms 
confe^sien *ni<l death* *i93 
U'sirlMirton, Klioi, hb death, 333 
tVareham, Ednard the in.aTlyr buried at* 101; 

occupied by the I).^nes* ^ ^ x.- t 

Warenne, hi* onpoMtion to the demantis of hd* 
w ad 1. of England. 190; defeats the Scot>* 
192; entrusted by Edward I. with the govern- 
ment of ScoiUnd, 192; Scotl ind* 193; 

nii^rches into Scotland against W ilUam \\ allaco, 
VJH; completely dvfeatctl, and coinj^ellfd to re¬ 
turn to Engl.and, ; declares agmut Ldward 
11, and Piers Garesiton, 202 
iN arham* archbUhop of Canterbury, yiehU up the 
ehancdlorsliip to cardinal \Volley, 29; his bit 
icr remark against \S'oUey,299 r i 

Warwick, earl of, Miptwrts the cause of Hichard 
ihike of York against Henry Vl. and the Lan- 
ca^t^ians 261 ; defeat.^ the Lamaslnans at 
Northampton, 2n ; Ukcx Henrt prisoner and 
carries him to London, 261 ; defeatul In 3Mf- 
garel at St. All-ans, 2b3 ; sent 
to treat for the hand of Bona of Savoy, 
niiarreU with EiWarfl concernitiK his iiKirrmu'- 
wiih Udy Elirabcth (;rcj,‘2f.5; exa^pcrautl ac 
the cupnlity of the ne«v queen's f.nmiy, ‘2».h: 
joins the duke of Clarence in forming .a po« erful 
confwleracy against the J^re-idence in 

Calahe 267 ; applies to Louis XI.,26H; rcconcilc<l 
to M.ir»:arot and the Lanr.viri.tns, rfiS; m.yingc 
of liii daughter .Anne with Edward, son of Mar- 
L-aret and Henrv VL, ‘2«18; avisted by l oins 
XI. imades England,‘ 26 S tjoim-d by the marquis 
of Montague, 2CS ; restore. Henry \ 1. to the 
throne, aii.l becomes recent, ‘2«.9 ; ’'I 
attack on ihc duke of nurgiindy, 209; dele.tlsd 
and slain at the battle of B.inK-t._‘2,0 
Warwick castle garrisoned by Normans under 
Henry dc Beaumont, 117 
U’arwick.carl of, son ofthedukeof ’?? 

prisoned bv Kichird III. and Henry \ IL, 2Hi). 
Iroucht lonv.ard hv Henry \'ll. to confute the 
pretensions of l.amberi Siiunel. ‘28l; forms «jth 
Verkin Warbi-ck a scheme for ess.-ii>e, 2 >2 ; Ins 

eXiH Ution, 29s3 . 

Warwick, earl of, in the rcip' Edward \ 1. ^ce 

DUPI.BV . T 

W'arwick, sir Philip, his attendance on Charles I., 
391 

Wa-shington. Hcorge, l.esiec« 1^* 

the city, 435; evacuates New \ork, »oo 
WatTjler. SeeTvraa 

VV'siterloo. bs'^ttlc of, 473 ^ ^ 

\\'ell€^. sit lloberl, rebellion of, In the reign of 

Ktlward IV., 207 a'c. 

WeUe>k*y, Arthur, gains the hnttWof 4 )0 , 

lanTs Yn the peninmla, 4f.4; defe.rt the Vrcnch 
at Vimiera. 4‘. I; enters Spam and forms a lunc- 
tion with Cuesia. 464 ; gams the Lmle of 
Talavera, 461 5 created Tiscounl M ellingto.>. 
\yBtUi^OTOS . ^ ... 

Wellington, his riciori« n t' 

See Wii LKatEv ; delvals Masscna In Busuco* 
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46C; cnenmt*^ on Torres Vedras, 467; t.ikei 
I'ludtid Kodngo and Bad.'uox, I6J4, battle of 
Salamanca, 4b9; battle of V^itoria, 470 ; defeats ■ 
>ouU ne.ir Unhe>, 472 ; battle near Toulouse, 
473; his campaign in the Netherlaiid.^ on 
N.ijjoleon’s return from Klba, 474 ; battle of 
W'aicrioo, 47«3 ; inarehes to Pari^, 47.3; forms a 
niini^try with Pi*cl after the re lgnation of lord 
Uo<lerich, 4S6; opposes the cath<ilic relief bill, 
4S6; supp>orts Peel’s catholic relief bill, 486; 
exi>riS&es a strong oppo>ition to a reform bill, 
4 h 7; his un|>opulariiv, 487; redgns, 487; his 
death and public funerM, 632 
W«ntworth, Peter, his p.aUamcntarr oppofitloa 
to ijuecn Elixabeth, 347 ; coiiiiniited to the Fk*ci, 
3t»0 

Wentworth, sir Thomas, mmlster of Charles 
379. Sec SrArruRp 

XN'cNM't, foundation of the kingdom of* 73 
West India Klandv, history of, 893 
Westminster Abl«y, W'illi.un the Con<|ueror 1 
rrowiH^I in, 111 I 

W'omiinstei Hall, built by William Kulus, ^ 
130 

XWstiihalia, treaty of, 463 

Wexford, taken by the Irish rcUU, 4-30 

\\'e*t S.ixoii^, kinmlom of tho. Sec HBrTARCllV 

Whi^h« general, his siege of 31oult<an, 624 

xi'hitebovs in Ireland, 481 

W hitelocke, hii expc*ditloa to Buenot Ayres, 461 ; 

convlc;e<l by court'martial, 464 
XVhiiworih, lord, insulted by Buonaparte, 465 
XS'ickhtre. John, toinmem es the reformation in 
England, 2."0; proievMcd by the duke of 
Lancaster, 23U; hii followers calkd Lollards, 
230 

W'iclriHl, king of Kent, 78 
\\ iganhurgh, defe.tt of tlie D.incs at, S4 
\\'iglaf, king of .Mercia, 82 

Wili>erforce, Willi»m, hii agitation concenimg 
the >lase irade, III ^ ^ , 

W ilkc^k, John, cotninilied to Ihe lower for a iiliel 
in the North Briton, 432; exiielled the hoiuc 
f<,r his * Essay on W<iinan/ 43s>; chosen mem- 
her for Middlesex, 433 

Willivam L, dnke of Normandy• gains the good 
opinion of Edw.ird the Confc.ssor, I ID; his art¬ 
ful policy lowartls Harold, son of earl (yudwin, 
tU); otdige* Harold to plwige his allegiance, 
110; summons Harold to kt-ip his oath, 111; 
Harold's reply. 111 ; great preparations for an 
invasion of Biiulaiut, 112 ; lands in Su'sex, 113; 
battle of Hastings. 143; continued succes.ses, 113; 

1 hvpocriii^^al scruples, 114; crooned king ot Kng- 
liiini at Westminster, 114; holds a court at 
Barking, 114; his policy towards Normans and 
haxoiu, 114; garrisons the kingtlom, 114 ; re- j 
turns to Normandy with the most powerful of 
the Saxon nohles, 116; Saxon revolt, 116; largo 
contiscation of eslat«.*s, U6; reimposes the Dane- 
gelt, 116; second revolt, 116; coronation of 
queen Matilda, 117; revolt under hxlwm and 
Alorcar, 417; violent suppresMon, 117; Be^h 
rebellions speedily sulKlueil, 118; waiting of the 
country l>etween the Hum tier and the 4 ees, 119; 
applies the feudal law of France to England, 
120; exercises a supreinacv over the chun h, 
120; degrades the Saxon bishops, I2ti; pensions 
tUh*ar Aihehng, 121 ; n-sulxlues the province of 
Maine, 121 ; his discovery and suppr'^ssion of a 
Norman conspiracy, 122; )»ay$ PiterS i>encc to 
Gregory \*11., hut refuses to do homage at 
Home. 121; his domestic troubles, l24; war 
with his son Robert Courthose, 124 : narrowly 


artCsU Gdo bishop oi tsayeux, * , >s<u '••m. 

France. 126; liisuoalh. 126. 

William 11. Rufus son of William the Conqueror, 
126 ; ascends the ihrone to the exclusion of his 
ehhr brother Rohm Couriliose. 126; crowned 
by Untranc, 126; bteaksup a foinud.ible con- 
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Intfer* 


WIL 


■l>iracx forniwl hr the iMinisan^ of Rolert. 127 ; 
sou up sofs ami alibi-ys to open 5ale» 127; in. 
T.ides Nonnaiuljf, 127 5 makes a treaty with 
Uoburt, I2.S; rv>iU<.-s in Normandy, I2.S: re- 
lunii to Lsi^Lutd miJ breaks U|> a cofiNpiracr 
fonnetl in favour of ^tei^hcn, ; brvakinir out 
of the first crusade. 12S; buvs the dnchy of Nor- 
maiidy of Robert, I 2 y j his iVreliKion. l29; irives 
tbe archbi^ho|>ricol ('anlerburv to Anselm. IV 1 »: 
convenes ihc svnod of Uockiiichain» : ouar- 
reU with AnwAin, j called to NormamU [>t 
the turbulence of the Normnn barons. lott: hu 
dc Uh III the New Forest* buiUler of Lon¬ 

don Hrul^e siiul \Vcitinln»ter Hall, l.’O 

(Vdliani III, of Orange* inarriid to dangh- 
li*r of James If,, 411; hb inva^iou of Kimlaml. 
Ill; apath> of tlie people, Ul ; f*cneral revolu¬ 
tion In lu> favour, 111 ; ditficuliics in deciainu 
mron hU Jeital succession to Jainoi, the 

crown settled U|ion William atid Marj, 41‘^* 
tfrlenition to dixsenters, fl‘4; defeau James IL 
ai the battle of the Hoyne, III; t>cace with the 
;fiRh IcAders at Llnurick, Ulj his war with 
Louii \l\\, 411; vicior.v of l.a llognc* 411; 
creation of the national debl,4lA; treaty with 
I-ranee at Uy^wkk, 416; Ids death and cha- 
T.u ler, ] 15 

IV'iMiain IV. succcetk to the throne of England, 
•|S7 ; popular demands for parliamentary reform, 
•IH/; forms the reform mini%try of carl (irev, 
4S.S ; Incendiary tires, ISM; lord John UiUieirj. 
frse reform bill thrown out, ivi; dis^liuion of 
|»;uh.imeiU, IHS; passin;; of the second nforni 
bill ill the Commons, 4S*J; brouplu iKjfore the 
House of Lords by carl (iroy and tlirown out, isy • 
third reform bill j> is>es the ConimOTis, 'IMb; oppo* 
sHidii of l.yinlhurst in the llim>e of l.onU, isy; 
resignation of ministers, ; recall of earl tires, 
yjO; passing' of the bill through the Uou>e of 
lainU, 4110 5 Bristol riots, 1<J0; cliaiiges elKcted 
by the reform bill, r>J; vishaljon of the cholera, 
4!M 5 nlwliiion of slavery in the West Indies, VJ \; 
rtnewalsof the cli irier nf the K.xst India t om. 
paiiv, 4y| ; renewal of the charier of the Bank 
ol knglaiuh 4y'i ; resignation of earl (key, ; 
second reform miiiii»try under loid Mellwurne, 

; hurtling of the houses of parhaim nt, I'Jo ; 
resignatiiin of Melboutne, ly.l; Nir Kobirt Peel 
forms a ministry, •PJ*! ; beaten tui the Irish church ; 
bill ajid resigns, ; .Melbourne ag.un premier, ! 
4;i5; pii>Niog of b»nl John Huvsell s bill of muni-1 
eipal reform, I!H ; riHliiciion <»f the stamp duty 
on iiewNp.ipcrs. lyi ; p.Ls>iiig ef ihe m.arriage ami 
reentiation acL^, 1‘t5; iilnc^of the king, iy6 ; his 
d<Mlli anti char.u fer, PJ5 

William, son of Jtoliert Courlhose, taken prisoner 
at Falai>v l»y I hairy BeauckTc, i r» | ; committed 
toibe custody <if Hclie lb* .St. L.un, 155; excite^ 
the jealousy of Henry, I "ri; transferred by Ik-lie 
to itic guardianship of Kulke, count of Anjou, 
l.»uj Loui> Je (»ro> of Frame appeals to Itoitkt* 
in his behatl, I. h ; mk*c^ »Nful intr)eiie> of Henry 
al the council of Kheims, l.•>d; Wd i nn marram 
tl«e daughter <»r FuJke, lo7 ; strengthening <if 
hi> caii>e, 1 .>7 ; iiiv»>ieil bv l.otiis le (ires witli 
the carldorn of FJandir>, 1*7; kilU-<l In askir- 
miNh with the l.amlgraie Alsace, 1.17 

MdJidiii,son nf Hniuy licauclerc, m.arrietl to the 
daughter of Fulku, cooat of An)oUi \7>7 ; 
melancholy account of hb death b> drowning, 
la? 

U'illi.im, sort of king Siqihcn, 145 

W'ilharu of Scotland, supports the sons of Henry II. 
iiuheir o|Jp«silion to iheir father, I m; invades 
Knglatuh 151 ; utterly rb tVatcd hj (il mvallc ami 
tak< n prisoiii'f, 151; relcA'Cal on doing homage 
«ti<l giving u^i tivc frill reuses, 155 

W liliatii, arclibi'hop of T\re, appeals to Fhilip IL 
of I'riUire and Henry ILof England for aid in 
the llxnl i nivole, 157 

Wdham of HraiiLc, his snccesvful revolt in the 
Nethi rl.nah against Fhilip IK, bC5; f 

iiated, tit>4 i 
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roiciim, joins In the first cm. 

"'HTcS'h.- SA"'’"' 

Vprw. commamlcTof the mercenatles 

l.y Henry II., H3 

''of UroVi^VlS'**'^** Canterbury.ciowns Siephet. 

Williams.’ReiurAt. his surrender of Kars. 53| 

Ethelwold, ne,.hew of 

'Vinchtfster, raraged by ihc Danes, 86 
\\imlischKratz, i.riiice, ).is InTaslon of Hunsara 
6‘J7 ; dcfe.iietl by Gorfjei. 6y7 
W «.eman, cardinal. inadcarchbUhop of Weslmln* 
t;rby,«,eFiu.s lX.,i 28 ; cicitementcruST, 
•igKression, 5.'8; his defence, 528 

>r‘>f^n«er.3ir.; condetnnerl 

to the Slake by canliiul Reatou, 3i6 ; his dyina 
prophecy, 3l0 ^ ^ 

" «l>««re of Quebec, 430 ; his 

Uvatll, 

'Volf here, king of Mercia. SI 

"olfhero, Rovemor of Haminhlre, defeats the 
Dane, at h»utham)>ton, 81 
\\ olfnoth. his <lcser(i(>n to the Danes, 10" 

" 'he bishopric of Mneoln. 

to Henry 

' in. by Foi, bishop ol " Inchosler, 297 ; sui>. 
plants hoxan.l hiirrev in the king',, farour, VUS: 
hii pride and ambition, 298; made an hbishop 
ol \ork, 298; obtains a cardinal’s hat and .aims 
auhe papal chair, 298 ; obtains tiic chancellor- 
shiji, ; becomis Mileinini&ur of Henry VIII 

aM ; obtains the Icgatinc j^ower, i^iabli^ihw 
nie legs'll me court, ^^[)<>; promiscil the papacy by 
Charles \ ; divS))pouitea by iho accession 


I'Kahty ofHcniy VlII.’s inarriURe wlih Caihe. 
nne of Arracon.Snj; adjournment of the cause 
J.®,! *7'*V;* ,305; anger of Henry, 303; rapid 
t.ui of t\olscy, oO.s; niresu-d on a chareu 
of high treason, 303; dies in Leieesier abbey. 

Wolves, cxtir|>alion of, by Edgar. 100 
Wiwlfall, prosecuted for die • Letters of Junius,’ 
4 • >3 * 

^\;orcc*stc^, battle of, 393 

Worcester refu^^eii to Pay the Dan wit. 107: de¬ 
stroyed by order of Hardicanute, I 07 
M’oriiis, diet at* ap)>oiiite<l by Charles V** 658 
W noitesley, carl of Southampton. See South- 
AJipro?* 

^\yltt, sir Thomas, his rebellion in the reicn of 
Jlnry, 330; marches to Southwark, and de¬ 
mands that the queen should marry an EngliNh- 
man, 330 : desertion of hii followers, 330 5 taken 
auu executed, 331 


V ANTHIPPUS, the LaceflemonUn, defeats and 
makt'S Hegulus prisoner* bl 
Aeiiopboiip his account of the retreat of the ten 
^ thousand, 43 

Xvrxcs 1 K, king of Persia, 43 5 his defeat at Sala* 
tills, 4o 


VEH, commiNsloner of Canton, 864; taken pri- 
-*• soacr. Mi l 

Vmrick, king of the East Saxons* 75* 7$ 

Vork* in ihe hinds of the Normans, 118; the 
Norman governor, Uobert Fitx- Richard, 
Siam by the Saxons, IlM 5 the cattle defended 
by William 3Iallet, 118 ; the city destroyed 
b> hro, 118; f.ilK into the hands of theSaxonxi 
I IS 

Vork* duke of, guanlian of Richard IK, 2?0| 
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YOU 

fnifirdian of the renliii (hiring? RjdmnVs ah- 
hi Irt*h(U(t. C28 ; hU wcakuc^s ui 4 |ipu5* 
\uK Ili'iiry 4if I-‘iuc448(tT. 

Viuk. <luke of, c<'iMiiirthder of tho nllicd armie s 
against the uJTuy of llic Fr<iicli npubiic, 
ii\; defeated by richejjni, faUtiro of 

]iis cx|)cdi(iou agaiii»^l l^olland» 451; i»ar)ia* 
iiK iit!iry iiKiuh y conceruiiig. 405 ; bia dcatii» 
Hb4 

Vork, £«L2ed by the Daiics^ SO 


COM 

Yric, (Inko of XorthuuilH.‘rlaiuL 105 ; rxilwl by 
Oiijuto, 

Z AMA, baltloof, Gl 

Zaiiinyski, cuujitp atul tlio Ku5sla)i8 hi Po¬ 
land. 750 

Zi'Hohia defeated and bikcu i»ri.'onc*r by tho 
cniiH*ri>r Aureliaii. 07 
Zutidivu, eiego of^ 554 


ADDITIONAL INDLX 


V nOMTION of patronage in Scotch chutdip 
50 !♦ 

Aholitii>n of purchase in the army, bill f»>r, 55S*; 
pa,s&vd by coiiiiiK^ns, rejecUxl by Jords, 55b*; 
etfccled by royal warrant, 65S* 

Abyssinia, debaU'S in parliauicnt respecting nri- 
b *ner8 in, 5^5*. 55a*, 564*; history <»f the uis* 
jjutc with, 545* ; declamiioii of war with, fSi*; 
defeat and death of king Ibeudorc, 555*; cost 
of the expedition, 550* 

Agricultural gang system al>oU^hcd in England, 
550* 

Agricultural lalvonrer^, strike of, 502* 

Alabama.’* destruction of the, 8-7; claims, 
negotiations regarding, 557*; claims reh^ned 
to arbitration, 558*; settleiucnt of the ques- 
tlun, 559* 

AUicrt Rlward. prince of Wales, his luaiTiage 
with the jo incejis Alexandra. 5^4* 
AlphonsoXlI. accepts crown ot Spain, C77*; his 
cedesiasticil policy, 076* 

Annulcns, arrival of, in Madrid, g 7<^*; imeotn* 
i<»rtabl6 position of, G7G*; intrigues of the 
priests against, C7C* ; ancststhe Carllst junta, 
G7C*; atUiupted.*u<sassitistiouof, 07o*; rt*s«dvc.i 
on al)dication, G7G* 

Atiienca, United States of, civil war in, 885 : 

dithculties caused by the war. 544*, 545* 
Arbitration on ** Alabama’* claims, 559* 
Archbishop of Paris, arroted by couuuuuc, C40* ; 
his luuroer, 649* 

Aivtic expedition of Britain, 563*; of Austria, 
r99* 

Ainiv, punishment of floggiog in the British, 
558* 

Army refonu, 558* 

Aniiin. count, 7^^2* ; trial for allowing dr«patchce 
to Ih) copied, 70:* ; ciuideniiiatioij, 7i»2* 

Arr<‘8t of the (‘arli^t junta, • 

A'^baiitee, war with, 50 *, CCi* 

Assembly, French, reinov4*s to Versailles, C-18*; 
nuinl>er of parti'-s in, after the war, 050*; <iis- 
cushions on choice of government, o^u*; de¬ 
bates on ways and means, trade and finance, 
Gr>ii* ; onitihued contravcn*y as to fonn of 
'Government, 651*; i‘asses hill for reorganis.a- 
inn of army, 651* : revives o>inmerciai treaties 
with Eu'.dand ami Bekduiii, GSi* 

Assi, ^l., head of the ounmune, 64S*; imprison¬ 
ed by the commune, 649* 

Austria, changes iin in 1866 ami 1^67, f09: wnr 
with PruS'^ia, 608*: and wilh Italy, 7**1**; 
neutrality 0 ‘, in FmiicodM-niinii war, ro;n 
70'’*; the T^rinciplci of the Falck laws actiU 
op m iu. €09 

Austrian arctic expedition, 600 

11a* r/TT, rejection of annual moHon f«'rthe, 5 5*; 
hill for the, 558; rejected by the h»nts. 55$ ; in- 
tr«Klucc<l again in 1S72, and carried, 659*; fir^t 
election by, 561* 

Bavaria, king of, proposes iun'crhd dii'inty for 
king of Prussia, 7oo* ; iiiB aclmn aga ust Ultra* 
montanes, 793 


Baraine, general, retreats to Mctr, 646* ; he* 
sitvrd, 647*; surrenders tbo city, C47* ; do- 
iiiamls a cmirt martial, 650*; trial, 6.d*; fen* 
ti ncc<i to death, but ti o seiiteuca* c**mmutid 
to twenty years* iiupnsoument, 651*; csuipe, 
652* 

B' ligal and Beliar, famine in, 846 
Bills pOA^ed in l^7S in parliaTiicnt, 563* 
BiMuarck, M.. 557*; hiscoialuet, 60^*; bis de* 
)iiaud of guarantees ngaiii>t war from Finucc, 
646*; objects to Gaim etta’s electoral decree, 
64$*; his i) 0 )icy Acniust UitrauioutHiusm, and 
in favour of old C'atlndics, 7ol*; conduct to* 
wfinU deputies fruiu Alsnco and lyonaine, 
702*; attemptc<l imirdur of, 702*; withdraws 
embassy fr**m tho Vatican, 702*; otters to re* 
8'gu. but not .'dlowed by emperor, 70u* 

Bbick Sea, treaty of lltC, abandoned, 557*, 558* 
BounpariiMn. hojH'S and pro^fects of the i>arti* 
fans of, 051*, C52* 

BourUuM, exptibion of, from Spain^ 678 
I r.ind, ilr, ckcti'd speaker, 559* 

P re wing license pjis?c<l, in idiglaiid, 5" 4* 
Brigandage iu Southern Ibily, 771*; in Greece, 
^80 

Bright, Mr, speech on national education, 5C0* 
Brunswick, duke of, ius diath, 756 

C.4Moi>RA, the, a secret society iti Italy, 771*, 772* 
C*aiia<la, vote of parliament for the defence of, 
545*; union of the prtuinces of f<ova Scotia 
and New Brunswick with, 554* 

Caii} Vienna, northernmost point reached hy 
Austrian arctic exi>ecbiioii, 699 
Carlos VII., 670*; favoured in his pretentions 
by the prietts, 676*; forbids his adherents b> 
meet in the Cortes. 676*; arrest of thct'arlist 
Junta 676*: relre^ats to France, etc*; re-<*r- 
gauises relHdlion on re>ign iticm of Amadeus. 
t7T*; at Estella. o77* ; favtige uw: of (lie 

victory, 077*; tide of forltiue tuiued against, 
678 

C;i>telar, 5>nor, 676*; Invested with supreme 
l>*»wer, 677*; subverted by boia. 077* 

Catiiolics, Roman, measures of the Britl^li p ir- 
li.aTneut re>pecting, 55 * 

Cattle-plague, in England, 546*; mcasuits if 
parliainefJt, 547* ; abatement of die, 550* 
Cmsusof 1871, 55S*, 559* 
t'harles W. of Mvcib n. death of, 723 
(‘lie-Mer, attempt of ihi* Fenians t ii, 554* 

Cmdera In Lomh*n, 55u* 

Clinrch-nite-, modems for the abolition of, in 
England, 544*; njectiou of Mr Haidc.idlle's 
bill, 5sS3* 

Ch‘rgymen seccihng from the dm'eh of Eng¬ 
land. ilJr B<iuvcrle*s motion fnr relieving, 544* 
Cluservt. o'^mnnTnis' goneral, 

(‘olxicii, Mr, ileatli of. 5;C* 

Colji^ir>n i»f •' Vanguard" and "Duke of Web 
hngton," 563* 

('oh'gue, archbishop of, 701* 

0>mmeic>al ticaty with France of 1 * 60 , 
IhrcatcueJ withdriaal Inaa, 559*; a new 
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tre^tr newttiled. 660 ®; protest of Manehes* 
ter chamber of commerce, ; .geuerai ap* 
proval of new treaty, 660* 

Coiumuno of Paris, origin of, Ci7\ 6t8®; Ite ob- 
iecu, 648* OiO*; seizes the govoniment, f49*; 
repudiates the Versailles govcnunent, $49*; 
bcslej^ed, $49*; taking of Fort Issy. $4u*; their 
frequent changes of general otScers, 649*; 
plunders the house of M. Thiers. $49*; de- 
itroys Vendomo column, $49*; suppression of 
oewsi>ai>er8, $49*; burning of Paris, 649*; 
inuruer of the archbishop, $40*; entry of 
Versailles troops, $49*: sweeping rel^lation 
on the communists, $49*. $50* 
roiifereuce at Brussels on usa*^es of war. «49 
Conference of the Powers on ucutnilUatiou of 
Bhw:k Sea, 557*, 55$* 

ConsLantiiiople, patriarch of, celebrates high 
mass at Romo. i70* 

Contagious diseases act, angry discussions ou, 
563* 

Corruption and venalily of ofllci.als in the 
United State^^, $8o* 

Cottoinramino. measurts for allevitiUng the dis- 
tress 03nRoquent on the. in Btiglaud, 544* 
Cotton, supply of, from various countries, 544* 
Count of CWmbord, the, 651*; luauifesto of, 
$52* 

Crett', insurrection in, 5W* 

Crown of Spain, refused by cx-klng of Portugal, 
C7$*: offered to duke of Genoa, $"$♦{ occenieil 
by Ama<loiis, duko of Aosta, $76*; resigns 
after two yeanj* reign, $77*; accepted by 
Alphuiiso £IL, 677* 

Dnrr, imMonal, of England, reduction of the, 
543*, 

Declaration of war by France against Germany, 
$46* 

Deuhon, Mr, retireinout from oCDce of speaker 
559* 

Doiimark, nar of, with Prussia, $98*, 725* 
Doputies of Alsace aud l/^rraiiie in Prussian 
;iSKcmbly, 701*, 70‘2* 

Dorbjr, earl becomes prime minister, 550*; 
resigns, 651* 

Disraeli, Mr, l)e<"omes chancellor of tlio ex* 
chequer, 6 :i 0 * ; his reform measures, 55o*; be¬ 
comes iir^inicr, 65i*; rusiKiis, 555*; on the 
ballot, 669*; l^cc unos premier again, 501*; ou 
pnlilic worship bill, 602 * 

DiHHfilutlon of parliament in 1S74, 561* 

D ellinger, Dr, leoilcr ol UId Catholic inovcmont, 

7jmi« 

Duvul, communist general, put to death, 049* 

KniNnunnii, dnkc of. marriage with daugliter 
ofe^'tr ol Iliissl.a, 749 
I'MiniiiidH. iMr, ciseof. 54$* 
lvliicatt<ni Id 11 for Scotl.ainl, 569* 

initioii'»l, in Kjighuid, parliamont^My 
grant t>. 5iH*; elfcct of the grant upon ti-aio* 
ing colleges, 54f>* 

IMiication. in^vdequate provision for, in London 
midoMicr liiTge towtH, 557*; bill to ef^tabii^h 
rate supported schools. 657*; excellent eiTect 
of thin act, 65S*; dissaiUfactiuli regarding 
25th clause, 5r>o* 

Kle'jlion. the, of 1^$*, 565* 

Kiid'i\vc<l schools, Mr Forster's bill for regidat* 
in-.', 65$* :57* 

Kn^bsh church, propo’*al ofdi«eafabli’»luiiciit by 
Mr Minll in 1371, 553*; reuewc<l attempt in 
tsr.i, 6$o* 

Frir nng, the. 885* ; attack upon, by ••ffew York 
ThMOs/*885* 

Krm'daml. bishop of, 700*; excommunicates two 
profe-^ors fordonyiiig papal iiifalUbUity, 700* 

Pau'K laws, infltionce of the. in Austria, 699 
fakk. hr. Too*; his school in'*p^ction lhll.700*; 
dcAn;n of the Falck Uws, 7>Jl*; radsiauce to. 


OfJk 

m*: Action of KOTornmeut to cAiry out. 70i« • 
the laws siippleiDentett hv other WUa. 7 (n» i 
lawsc»>Pled by Swltaerlnnd. 745* ^ ^ * 

Fftmiae ia India, 560-. Ml*; efiforta to relloTe, 

Fanntlc, Ultnunontane, attempts murder of Ilia, 
marck. TM* " 

Favre, M. Jules, foreign mluUter of ptorlsloMl 
government, 646* ^ 

Fenians, their conspiracy. MG*; their attempt on 
Chester, 5S4*; their conduct at Manchester anil 
Clerkeiiwell. 554* 

Fenian TOiiTlcts, release of some, ««•; their un- 
cmtePul conduct. R56*, 5.^7* 

Ferie' communist general, condemns the arch, 
bishop of Fans to death, U9* ; sets flie to the 
city, 649*; condemned to death, MO* 

Financial panic in United States, 8M* 

Fire insurance duties lessened, M4* 

Fort Issy, taking of, 6ttr* 

Franchise, discussions In British parliament as 
to the extension of the. 445*. 546*; ptopoaaU 
for altering the. 44b* M9* 

Franw Gennan war, tlie.MC* ; feeiing wgniding. 
m England, 657 ; rapid advance of the Her' 
mans, eiC*; advanh^e gained by French at 
Sjwrhmck, 646*; defiled at Wisserabow and 
Wdrth, 64C*; effect ol these disasters at Paris 
6«*; a new minUtry, 646*; retreat to Meu! 
et-.*; defeat at Gravelotte and at ReionvUle 
64C*; defeat and surrender of the emperor and 
M.acMiihon at Sedan, 64S-; revolution at Paris 
and republic proclaimed, 646*; flight of the 
empress. 646*; march of the Gennau army to 
Fans. 647*; capitulation of Strasburg, M 7 ** 
siege of Paris, 647* ; surrender of Met! 647 *’ 
defeat of the Germans at Coulmlcrs, 647 *’ 
Attempt to break the line of beslegen ai 
Paris, GI7* ; further successes of the German, 
at Eouenaiid Dieppe. 647-; rise of the Parisian 
commune. «47*; further defeats of the French 
at St Quentin, Le Mans, «48*; great death-rate 
in Paris, 648*; food resources failing, 648* • 
armistice. 648*; surrender of ^Ifort, 648*: 
terms of peace. 64S- ; surrender of territory and 
war iudeiDuity, 648*; payment of iudenmily, 
661* 

Freedom of the press eonewied in Prance, 6J2, ttis* 
French empire iu 1368, satisfactory prospects of 
tlie, 852 

Fruits of British rule in India. 846 
Fulda aud Treves, bishops o4 aud the Falck 
laws, 701* 


OAI.WAV election, the, 5.'9* 

Gamhetta. M., 647; raises the cry of treachery, 
G47*; decree of. .as to candidates to iiatioiml 
assembly. 643-; opp'ises terms of pe.ace, 6is*; 
oil selection of public servants, 640; his speecli 
at Auxerre, 632* 

Garibaldi and the Franoo-Oerman war, 647*; at 
Monte Bello, 769*; arresteii and sent to Csp- 
rera, 769*; defe.aled at Mentaniv, 770* 

Geneva enriclied by death of duke of Bruns- 
wick, 764 

Germany, prospects of a united, 709*; cause of 


Old Catholics aud Ullnunoubmes, 700*; the 
Jesnits' position iu, 700*; tenns on which 
religious societies should be permitted in, 701*; 




discord in assembly raised by deputies from 
Aimexe<l provuiccs, 701*, 702*; vahdity of 
treaty disputed, 702*; proposed renewal or war 
with France, 703; visit of the emperor to 
king of Itiily. 703 

(Baclntoue, Mr. becomes premier, 555*; his policy 
with rei'ard Irish church establishment, 
554*, 556*; on the abolition o( purchase iu the 
Army, 563* i the ballot, 569*; spe^b at Aberdeen 
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ORA 

on Jtoine rule. 5S9*; refonnftHon of Trinity 
Dublut, 560*; rc*sibnis aru) reainiiC'^ 
proijiiei^hip. SCO*; d[&<olvcsparii.iinoiit. 5Ci*; 
resipiift, 661 *; on patronage in Scoicli church, 
S6l*; on public worship bill, 66l»; on the 
decrees. 502*; m arbitrator at Aston 
JIhU colliery strike, 562*; decllucs leadership 
or opposition. 56 »* 

Grant, gcnenil, elected president of United 
ytatos, 885* ; message of, on re«e]cctiou. 886* 
Gravelotte. defeat at. 647* 

<>rcoce, miserable condition of. |ri 1870,8^0 ; mur¬ 
ders by brigands, 800 ; proposed law for aboli¬ 
tion of tax on gmin, 600 

IfAiiTrNGTajf, lor<l. leader of opposition, 66:»* 

M. rz<gr>vina. insurre.ti n in, 5ca* 
liofieiilohe, canlinal, Prussian envoy to ihe 
• 00 *^* declines to receive him, 

Uohenzollcm-Sigmaringen. prince of, his candi¬ 
dature for throne of si*aln, 700*; opi>oeed by 
rreiich emperor, TO • 

Home rule, Mr ULadstone's sj>eech at Aberdeen 

<ui, 5 j3* 

Hops, repeal of the duty on, 

Horace Greeley, death of, sss* 

Horses, duty on, abolished. 66l* 

H> aciiitho, Father, at Home, 771*: Ins mar¬ 
riage, 771* 

Hyde Park riots, 650* 

tax, failure of Mr Hubbard’s motion 
resisting the, 64**; mitigations of the. in 
18C3, 644*; in 18^4. 516*; m 1665, 545*; in- 
crc.'useof, in 1871, 558 ; reduction in lb72. 55e*: 
in 1873, 5C0*; in 1874, 561* 

Inlal.ibiiity, decree of, T7 •; con^eouenccs of. 

U|xin temporal power of pope. 77o* 
Inrcmational Working Slen's Association, 84 ^^*; 
olyecU of tlie association, 64 *: intrigues of, 
m l^ussla, 700*; intrigues of, in Italy, 77l* 
rn(iinidat)<m at elect!'Hs in In land. 5.v * 
huiian islamls, piojK>sed cession of the, 544 
Ire and, outbreak of the Feni:*n con^jiiracv In, 
640*; suspensifui of the haberjs corpus act in, 
547*. 565^; discuKsiuiis in pfirliament as to 
ineosures respecting the con<lition of, : 47 *; 
dlMllec^ion iu, 556*, 558 ; denial ds for home 
Tulo. 5 8 

Iri^h church, Sir Dilw 5 Ti*s motion respecting 
the. 545*; anpointmentof a royal commission, 
553*; Mr Gladstone's resolutions. 554% 555*; 
l>ill for its dMfstaldi^huient. 555*; dehaies 
upon, 556*: the lords' ameudineuts. 55C*: 
bill passed. 5:c* 

Irish hand hill, 55T* 

1 1 oil workers, strike of, In &mth Wales, 
at Aston Hall, 562* 

Irrcconcilabjes or Iritransiger>te«, attempt to in¬ 
volve Spain in a w,ir with Britain arid Ger¬ 
many, 577*; detend thciiiselvcsiu Carthageua, 
$77*; surrender, C77* 

Ilaly, union of Venetia with, 605*; war with 
Austria, 769*; njcetingof council on decree of 
infaDildliiy, 770*; warnings against, from 
France and S^paui, 770*; d<ijma enunciated. 
770*; the French retire from Rome, 77o*; 
entry of Victor Kmnnanuers troops Into 
Rome, 776*; intriTUes of intematlonalists and 
ennmunists, 771* ; the Ultramontane and Old 
Gatholic parties. 771*; c^mflicMiig elements in 
ivgard to eep ^ntiiui of clnirch and nUite, 771* ; 
brigandage in, 77i*: secret eociefies Iti. 77<*; 
c*il',<pee of justice, 771* j act fur the public 
security, 772* 

Jasiaica, negro outbreak In, 547*; inquiry re- 
spectint: it, 548* 

Jesultx, debate up'^n their position In Germany, 
70'*; tboir conrenta alH>li.shod, 701*; expul¬ 
sion of, from Rome, 77l^ 


PAL 

Johnson, presplent, his acU, 868; threatened 
im|)e ^chineni of, 8S5* 

Judge Kfogh on Ir.sii elections, 659* 

Juiiii'Ature III II of Lord Sel borne, 5C0% iC3* 
Junti, Carlist, onent of the, 677* 

Kniv'A, Russian advance on, 743 
Ku-Klux-Klan, the, 885* 

LAVnm properly, registration act for titles to, 
passetl, 544* 

Lehojuf. war minister of Napoleon III. ,615* 
Comte and CIcioeut Thomas, generals, mur¬ 
der of, 618* 

lA^gitlmisU, the. 652*: their last effort, 6->2* 
Leopold of Hohenzollerii. offer of Spanish crown 
til, 645*; dissatisfactiiiu of France, 645* 
Lincoln, president, murder of, 688 
Lissa, battle of, 760* 

Lowe, Mr, chanadtor of the exchequer, 556*; 
his plan tor defrayhig cost of Ahyaainian 
expedition, 556*; «atuiuptfl to l.iy a tax ou 
inatchoK, 55 * 

Luxembourg question, settlement of the, 553* 

MacMahov, general, defeated at WiTih, 6l7*; 
at Se<laii, 647*; Wsieges I'aris under the cr.m- 
rnuno, 619*; elected president of the Republic, 
CSi*; objects in view in making term or seven 
ye:«rs. 65i*; declaration at opouiug of as:>eia* 
lily, 652* 

Maih.a, the, A secret society in Italy, 771*, 772* 
Manifesto of the count of Chatnlxml, 652* 
Planning, archbishop, on Vatic-au decrees. 562* 
Martial law, oxjh^sitiou of the lord chief-justice 
rvsp cling. 555* 

Mritcn tax, the, prot>o8c<1 hv Mr I owe, 553* 

Max rnilian, emperor of Mi xico, takes the crown 
of Mexico, 857*; irmrdered, 553*, 858* 

Mayo, lurrl, murder of. 84C 
Mazxini. death of, ,at Pifa, 771* 

Merchant ehipnitig bill, 563* 

McrmiUotl. I»i4n>p. 7 5 
Metz, surrender of. C47* 

Mexico, occupie<l by the French. 887* ; l)ecoinc 3 
an empire, 837* : an ( ngain a republic. 8^6* 
Miall, Mr, on English church discstablisiiment. 
558* 

Mitchell, Mr, returned for Tipperary, r>C3* 
Mitrailleuse, the, 645* 

Modoc relK*lHr»n, the, 83.'*; unconditional sur¬ 
render of the ^f<'<l<c trilv’, 8S5* 

Miihier. Herr von, l^ruasian minister of educa- 
tinri. T0<^* 

Slurder of Eiigli.shiucn by Greek bri.ands, 800 

Xava S intn. rumoured capture of, 946 
N'poleoii Ill., his jirrqv'ai for a European 
o»ngress, 652 ; attempt on h s life, 652; fiis 
visit to tlie eniporTof Anstria,6‘»Q; ab^mdon* 
ineut of personal rule by, r.45*; endeavours 
towanls constitutional liberty. 615* ; dcceivcii 
in reganl to readiness for war, 645*; surrender 
at SeilAn,646*; sent as prisoner to Wilhelms- 
hohe, 646*; letter to the French assembly, C50*; 
death at Chiselhurst. 651* 

Natioual debt, fuud for reduction of, 561* 

0!J> Tatholic inovenient, the, 700*, TOi*; alhanoe 
v>ith the state, 701*; decree aga nst, by tlie 
rope. 701*; further pr»>-,:nss and Increase of 
iiuinl>ers, 702*; organised at Rome by Father 
Uyacinthe, 771* 

Orleauistd and Legitimists, reoonoiliation be¬ 
tween, 651* 

O^cir II. eucceods to throne of Sweden, 723 

Paderforn, bishop of, resists Falck laws, T'll*: 
consequent action of goveniiMeut. 7oi*; trial 
and dejwsifioii of. 702 * 

P i-'es. M, Gamier, trial of. 652 
j Pa<merstoD, lord, resolutions amountiii.^ to a 
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▼oteof censure cn liis governtoeat, 64$^; 
ileath, 546* 

rniiic* nuixucial collapse and* of 1S66» UO^ 
i'Acis, siege of* 647*, 618* ; a second time by tbe 
French. 6id* ; treaty of» broken by Kus&ia^ 742 
Parks, discussion iu parliament os to (he usee 
of, 554* 

Parliament, oaths of members of, 547* 
l*:irUatiienlary reform, discussions respecting, 
518*, 549^ Mr Disraeli’s ineA3\ires, 560* 
parties in France after the war. 63u*; di^ussions 
on choice of government, oso* 

Peace preser\*ation bill, 563* 
l*ierre lionaparte, murder of Victor Noirby, 6I5* 
Pilgrimages to Lourdes, Delivrande, aud La 
i?alette. 650*, 65i* 

riebiscitum regarding constitutional changes in 
France. C45* 

Po. Inundation cf the, 771* 

Poland. rocoinincndatioiiB of Boglaud, France, 
an<I Austida respecting, 544* 

Poordaw, Air Vilher^s bill respecting settleineut, 
546* 

Pope, the, and Old Catholic moyement, TOO*; 
letter to emperor of Germany, 7ol»; is-sues 
<loginaof infallibility, 770*; submits to Victor 
Kluiuauucl, 77o*; an'angcineuts as to his in- 
c one aud riglits, 77o*; unsuccessful nature of 
Ins policy. 771* 

Piipulutiou in 187J, 65$*, 559* 

Portugal, quiet i)rosj>erily of, 683 
Powell, bishop of, resists Faick laws, 701*; pro¬ 
secution of, 70-*; troubles in bishopric, 702* 
Prague, treaty of, Cud* 

Jh e^s, the, freedom of. In France, 653, 645* 
Pretender bi French crown, a new, C.vj* 

Prim, general. C7C*; morUdly wounded in streets 
of Madrid. 6TC* 

Pnniode Uivera, general, 677* 

Prince Imperial, vcceives his Uiptism of Ore at 
SaarbrncK, 016*; prospects and ho|>es of his 
parlis-'uis, CM*. 

i’l i.soner.*i| c«aiditlon of, nmcMorateil, 544* 

Prn.’*sla, events in, in 1^61, 1865, 6d7*, 698* ; war 
^ witli Denmark. 702*; convention with Aus- 
tiia, Cd>*; parliamentary discussions. G9»*; 
war willi Austria. Cd5*; and with Denmark. 
7-5*; inlrigues of International in, 7uu*: king 
of, proclaimed einneror of Gennriny, 760* 
Public woi’sliip rcgulaMon bill. 591*. 662* 
Puiciiase imvrmy, aboUtiou of, 568* 

IIMJAVAVS, diduslve financial system of some 
rnyliflh. 554* 

It:«tbizr.i, dea*hof, 771* 

H'. ii Poimblicaus, ilie, 64S*; revolt organised by 
them, 646* 

Pcs'inm Donnin, the. 555* 

Iteichfirath. the, of AiKlria. ro1iciou3 measures 
iri(ioduce<l in, C^^d; c<iiideiiined by the i>ope, 
rud ; rcHiillfl of the measures oud 
Ite ugaui^:atM»n of French army, bill for, 651* 
iCi'pulplic pr»>cla5fiicd in France. C40* 

Itevenue of Great Pritaiu iu 1803, 544*; in 1664, 
54:.*; in 552* 
iN zoriville. defeat at, 647* 

Uight of public nieelitig iu Fraticc, 652 
Koetnfoft, M. llemi. 0i6*, Old*; escape from 
New Caledonia. C^2* 

IXoUi, captaijpgenerul of M.adrid, subverts the 
ministry of Ca^telar. CTT* 
prune, the French garrison at, C»d ; events in, 
,\i 769*; ^vithdm^val of French fmin, 

C5.:*, 779*; entry of Victor Kinmanuers tronps 
Into, 7T9*: vote taken through the of 

the Church an to beiiiir the capital of Imiy, 
770*; public eiitruucecif the king of Italy, 770* ; 
the patriarch of Constaiitiimple at, 770* 

|p*^**e|, coiTiinniiiHt general. 619* 
ib»iihr«r, M., 6.M*: on tlie septennate. 651* 
liu ell, earl, bec^ucs premier, 551; resigns, 
550* 


XTLT 

Bawlft, tAkw opportonity of 
»ar to br^k tffiy of #nrU. 
toward* the KasC 748; eXMdition 
Khiva. 742; marriage of dukeof^EdlnSuwS 
with Janghter of c*ar. 742; pr^JoS^ffi 
ence ou usages of war, 748 comer* 

Saaabruck. batt'e of, 646* 

Schleswig-Holsteiu questioo, 6 ds* ? 25* 
ScUmidt, cyitaiu, murder of. hy Cariieu. cn* • 
repels by ti ermaa (.'nveraioent, 677 * 

School Inspection billofDrPoIck in PrTu«u •r<iM 

Scotch church patronage bill, 661* 

®b"gi?£ fed"'"*'™’ Gr<.k 

^*^***’ “""nder of the Pmich at. 

Seven weeks’ war. Uie, its resnlts, 70o* 

Si'w.-xrd. Mr, attempt on his iifo, 8S8 
Sicily, town In, destroyed by hurricane 7 Vt» 
Slavery abolished iu the United 



AipbSxH.: 

Stephens, the Fenian, 646* 

StrasbnrK', capitulation of, 647* 

Strike of agricultunil laijourers In Enriaud 
se-t*: of Ironworkers, 566* * 

Suffolk and Lincolnshire, strike of laboureta in 

Sugar dnt^ lessened, 646* 

Su;,'nr duties abolished, 661* 

Suiiiiier, senator, death of. 6S5* 

Surplus of revenue iu 1872, 559*; in 1873, 6$0*‘ 
in 1874, 561* * 

Sweden. «le.ith of king Charles XV.. 723 
Switzerland, French force iulenied in. 643* 755* 
eccle5iastic.al disturbances iu, 755: measures ol 
religious lefurin, 75» 

Tammany ring, the, 885*; prosecution of mem. 

bera of, 885* 

Tea, dutv ou, lowered, 544*. 645* 

Telegraphs, purchase of the, 556* 

Temple, sirllichanl. 846 
Ti*ini>ornl xwwcr of the pope, fall of the, 770* 
TVsts. Oxford. Mr Dodson's bill for the abolition 
of the. 545*; Mr Goscheii’s bill, 546*: Mr 
CuhTidge's bill, £53* ’ 

Ttieodore, king of Abyssinia, defeat and death 
of. 555* 

Thiers. M., 647*; chosen head of executive of 
rei>ublicau govenimeijt, 64S*; plunder of his 
lioiise by tlie coinmutie, 649*: enor's of, to pay 
off war iudeinnity, 650*; makes treaty with 
4^«•^m.an^ 651* ; resigns. CSl* 

Tr.a<ie3' unions, coininission to inquire Into, 554* 
Trevesi, the biBhop of. aud the F^ck laws, 701* 
Trinity College, Dubliu, bill to reforui, 660*; 
thrown out, 560 

Troclm. geiiernl, president of Prench provl. 
fcioiml goveniiiient, 646*; attempt (o nrenk 
the line of besiegers, 647*; resigns bis com* 
niaiid, 648* 

Twecf), member of Tamxnany ling, iinprisoued, 
6S5* 

Ui.TBAMONTANiSM, 700*; Weakened by Old Cath<y 
lie iiiovciueiit, "00*; effort to exalt canon 
above civil law, 706*; detenninatiou to crash 
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hilrlgues of. 701*; actiou of t .c bishops in 

BLsiuftrck's policy .-nfiiiJt 


chf^in.^Sf' ““•> venality of otC- 


on, at BruaseL}, 7t2 


l|iiiver»ity ic^u bill. 558 
bsagcs of war, oouft-rcncc 

Vatican decrees, the. 5$:* 
y eiulome column, destruction of cia* 

Vcuelia united to Italy, CM* rcy* 

Vesuvi'is, eruption of, 771» 


; ZOR 

I Viceroy of India, Lord Mayo, murdered 8-16 
1 " Spanish frigate 

990 * 

A AiroLB, Mr, t>ocoiiie6 liome secrelAry, 550^: 

rci^JKug, ;5l» 

\V ^rwickijhiir^, strike of Ubourei^ in, 660* 
^tliury, lofil. Uie great seal 640 * 

Mr UlaiLtonu'fl inodiflStlou of tLe, 

Wmoiiibcuri', Fn iich Jefe.at At, 

U orlli, Freucli dufeat at, 646 * 

Zr-ALAND, Xew, war in, in UC$, 5f5^ 

ZyniiA, pniue minister of SjuUu, g:6* 
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